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HEPTAGON,  a figure  having  seven  angles  and  seven  sides.  When  tho  sides  and  angles  w-e  equal, 
it  is  called  regular ; when  not,  irregular. 

Properties. — The  angle  at  the  centre  =51$°.  The  angle  of  the  polygon  =128$.  The  area,  when 
the  side  is  1,  =3  6339126.  And,  therefore,  when  the  side  is  any  other  number,  the  rule  for  the  area 
is,  Side3  X 3-6339126. 

HEX  AEDRON,  the  cube,  one  of  the  five  regular  or  Platonic  bodies,  and  so  called  from  its  having  six 
faces.  The  square  of  the  side  or  edge  of  a hexaedron  is  one-third  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circumscribing  sphere ; and  hence  the  diameter  of  a sphere  is  to  the  side  of  its  inscribed  hexaedron  as 
^ 3 to  1. 

HEXAGON,  is  a figure  of  six  sides  and  angles.  It  is  regular  when  both  sides  and  angles  are  equal ; 
irregular  when  these  are  unequal. 

To  detcribe  a regular  hexagon  on  a given  line. — On  the  given  line  describe  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  from  the  vertex  as  a centre,  and  with  a radius  equal  to  the  given  line,  describe  a circle ; the  given 
line  applied  to  the  circumference  will  cut  it  in  the  angles  of  tho  hexagon.  To  inscribe  a hexagon  on  a 
circle,  apply  the  radius  to  the  circumference. 

Angle  at  the  centre  = 60°, 

Angle  at  the  circumference  = 120°  ■, 

Area  to  side,  1 = 2-6980762, 

Area  to  any  side,  (8)  = 3*  X 2-5980762. 

HIGH-PRESSURE  ENGINE  The  simplest  form  of  the  steam-engine  is  the  non-condensing,  or 
high-pressure  engine.  In  this  engine  the  condensing  apparatus  is  dispensed  with,  and  steam  being 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  at  a high  temperature,  and  consequently  high  pressure,  and  having  acted  on 
the  piston,  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  open  air.  A part  of  the  force  of  tne  steam  is  of  course  expended 
in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  only  that  portion  of  the  steam’s  elastic  force 
that  exceed*  15  pounds  to  the  square  inen  that  is  effective  in  moving  the  engine.  The  surplus  pressure 
is  usually  from  30  to  40  pounils  on  the  circular  inch.  In  Perkins’  engine,  a strong  vessel,  called  a gen- 
erator, is  kept  full  of  water,  heated  to  a high  temperature ; portions  of  the  water  are  successively  forced 
out,  and  he  relies  on  the  heat  already  in  the  water  to  produce  from  it  tho  requisite  amount  of  steam. 

HIGH-PRESSURE  STEAM-ENGINE,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Murdoch,  Aitkex  <fc  Co,  Glasgow. 

This  form  of  engine  occupies  much  less  space  than  the  beam-engine,  though  generally  the  makers 
recommend  the  latter  in  preference.  To  meet  the  variety  of  circumstances  for  which  they  have  been 
required  to  furnish  steam  power,  they  have  nevertheless  found  it  expedient  in  very  many  instances 
to  adopt  the  character  of  engine  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures,  and  with  uniform  satisfaction. 
The  principal  castings  are  in  this  form  lighter  and  less  bulky  thou  in  the  beam-engine,  which  is,  in  many 
cases,  an  object  worthy  of  consideration. 

Tho  steam-cylinder  A of  the  engine.  Fig.  2256,  is  cast  open  at  both  ends,  and,  after  being  bored  and 
faced,  is  jointed  down  to  the  plate  a,  which  is  also  turned  and  faced  to  receive  it  The  wings  w w,  for 
fixing  the  guide-frames  gggg,  are  cast  on  the  cylinder,  which  also  contains  all  the  passages  communi- 
cating between  its  interior  and  the  valve  g,  shown  in  Fig.  2257,  and  also  those  between  this  valve  and 
the  eduction  or  waste  pipe  E. 

The  columns  which  carry  the  cylinder  are  cast  in  pairs.  The  pair  between  which  the  ernnk-shaft 
passes  are  cast  together,  with  the  entablature  joining  their  upper  extremities,  and  having  the  crank- 
shaft pillow-block  cast  on  tho  piece  which  unites  their  lower  ends.  The  two  pairs  are  bound  together 
by  the  cross-piece  of  the  entablature  which  joins  them,  the  bolts  and  nuts  being  out  of  view.  This 
framing  is  secured  to  a sole-plate,  which  is  ofien  in  the  middle  to  allow  the  crank  to  turn  clear  ; and 
the  whole  is  held  down  by  bolts  to  a substantial  foundation  building. 

The  communication  between  the  piston  and  crank  is  effected  by  means  of  a cross  head  mm  on  the 
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piston-rod  p.  communicating  by  two  side-rods  <j  q with  the  cross-head  oo  on  the  crank-rod  h\  the  side- 
rods  and  crank-rod  are  fitted  and  keyed  into  the  cross-bead  oo,  but  are  furnished  with  brasses  at  the 
crank  pin  and  tipper  cross-head  rn  m.  This  lust  has  its  ends  projecting  through  blocks  6 6 in  die  guide- 
frames  g ggg,  tu  maintain  the  vertical  position  of  the  piston-rod  when  in  motion.  The  feed-pump  F for 


supplying  the  boiler  with  water  has  its  plunger,  which  is  a plain  rod,  connected  directly  with  the  cross- 
head in  in,  and  has,  therefore,  the  same  length  of  stroke  as  tne  piston. 

The  valve-casing  has  a branch  pipe  S cast  on  it,  to  join  the  steam-pipe  which  communicates  with  the 
boiler.  The  casing  is  jointed  to  the  cylinder  with  red-lead  cement,  both  faces  being  planed  and  fitted: 
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it  is  also  fitted  with  a door,  riving  access  to  the  valve  and  a stuffing-lxix,  through  which  passes  the 
valve-spindle  to  the  cross-head  an.  The  valve  receives  its  motion  from  the  traverse-shaft  1 1 by  two 
side-rods,  which  connect  the  levers  on  the  shaft  with  the  cross-head  nn,  The  traverse-shaft  is  worked 
by  an  eccentric  on  the  crank-shaft,  the  eccentric- rod  e having  an  open  gab,  which  geers  with  a lever  on 
the  end  of  the  traverse-shaft.  The  cccentric-rod  has  also  a joint  in  its  upper  end  communicating  with 
the  handle  k,  by  which  it  may  be  disengaged  from  the  trnverse-sliaft  when  required 

The  governor  r is  driven  from  the  crank-shaft  by  bcvel-gcer,  and  communicates,  by  means  of  levers, 
with  the  throttle-valve  i.  See  Steam-Engine. 

Hiqh-prcsxure  steam-engine,  of  twelve-horse  power. — The  distinctive  feature  of  this  kind  of  engine  is 
the  single  column  employed  to  support  the  main  centre  of  the  beam.  The  axis  of  the  column  is  exactly 
under  the  centre  of  the  beam,  but  the  uppermost  member  of  the  capital  is  cast  of  an  oblong  shape, 
which  enables  it  to  serve  as  a platform  upon  which  the  main  centre  pedestals  arc  bolted  down.  To 
assist  the  bolts  of  these  pedestals  in  withstanding  the  upward  strains  to  which  at  intervals  they  are 
subjected,  their  soles  are  provided  with  dovetail  recesses  into  which  correspondingly  formed  snugs,  cast 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plinth,  enter,  leaving  sufficient  space  on  each  side  for  fixing  keys  to  be 
driven  in,  nn  arrungemont  which  Is  fully  shown  in  the  side  elevation  of  the  engine,  Fig.  2258. 

In  this  form  of  engine  the  column  performs  the  whole  work  usually  devolved  upon  a framing  of  four 
to  six  columns  with  entablature ; the  single  column  having  thus  to  receive  and  sustain  both  longitudi- 
nal and  lateral  strains,  it  is  consequently  of  a much  more  massive  character,  and  communicates  to  the 
engine  a compact  and  solid  appearance.  The  attempt*  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  to  imitate  the 
ancient  column  in  structures  of  cast-iron  arc  rarely  successful,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  judicious 
to  abandon  altogether  the  classical  models  than  to  press  them  into  use  under  circumstances  of  contrast 
to  which  tliev  are  not  adapted. 

The  cylindrical  form  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  withstand  the  strains  to  which  the  column  is  liable, 
and  accordingly  it  is  in  some  instances  connected  by  a bracket  to  the  cylinder,  in  the  manner  of  marine- 
engines.  This  bracket,  besides  strengthening  considerably  the  whole  frame  work,  becomes  available 
for  carrying  the  fixed  centres  of  the  parallel  motion,  and  likewise  for  carrying  the  upper  end  of  the 
governor  spindle.  When  this  bracket  is  omitted,  as  in  some  inferior  examples,  those  centres  must  be 
sustained  by  other  means ; sometimes  they  are  sustained  by  a short  bracket  erected  on  the  capital  of 
the  column,  but  more  commonly  on  the  main  centre  pedestals.  The  governor  spindle  is  supported  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  species  of  parallel  motion  here  represented  is  a modification  of  Watt’s  original  motion,  vibrating 
radii  of  unequal  lengths  being  employed,  the  proportions  of  which  are  easily  found  by  geometrical  con- 
struction. The  radius  rod  has  its  fixed  centre  t in  the  bracket  r,  which  rests  upon  the  diagonal  stay 
passing  between  the  main  centre  column  and  the  steam  cylinder.  It  is  flexibly  C4»nncctcd  to  the  work- 
ing-beam K K by  the  links  « *,  and  to  the  parallel  bars  rr  at  the  same  points.  These  liars  communi- 
cate with  the  clutch  of  the  piston-rod  v in  the  usual  manner.  The  clutch  v is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
piston  rot  I by  means  of  cotters  aud  gib  which  pass  through  it  and  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  ; and  the 
extremities  of  the  anus  arc  carried  in  bearings  formed  by  the  strap-links  M M.  These  are  open  from 
the  under  end,  as  high  as  the  main  centre  of  the  beam,  to  receive  the  brasses  for  the  cross-head  aud 
beam-joint  The  top  brasses  of  this  last  being  fitted  into  their  places,  the  under  ones  are  supported 
against  the  centre  pins  by  two  stay-pillars,  which  rest  on  the  top  brasses  of  the  cross-head  joints.  These 
under  joints  are  completed  by  fitting  in  the  lower  brasses  and  locking  them  in  their  places  by  cotters 
and  gibs,  which  pass  through  both  legs  of  the  straps  underneath  the  brasses. 

The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  valve-casing  B by  the  stcaui-pipe  D,  and  is  regulated  by  the  throttle- 
valve  connected  with  the  governor  by  the  lever  hh.  The  valve  is  worked  from  the  traverse-shaft  ee, 
by  the  side-rods  b b ; these  rods  are  jointed  at  their  upper  extremities  to  the  cross-head  n,  to  which  the 
valve-rod  is  rigidly  attached ; and  at  their  lower  ends  they  are  flexibly  attached  to  the  short  levers  e c, 
projecting  from  the  traverse-shaft  ee.  On  one  extremity  of  this  shaft  is  fixed  the  lever,  marked  d, 
W'hich  lias  its  projecting  end  rounded  to  enter  a semicircular  notch  in  the  eccentric-rod  F,  thereby  form- 
ing a joint  which  ndmits  of  the  eccentric-rod  being  lifted  out  of  geer  by  a handle  / projecting  outward* 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  when  the  engine  is  to  be  slopped.  The  other  end  of  tne  rod  F is  fixed  to 
two  opposite  lugs  of  the  eccentric  ring  which  embraces  the  eccentric  g on  the  crank-shaft,  and  is  thereby 
made  to  travel  longitudinally,  through  a space  equal  to  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  every  half-revolution 
of  the  crank  shaft  This  motion  is  transmitted  by  the  lever  d to  the  traversc-snaft  e e,  and  thence 
through  the  levers  c c to  the  side-rods  b b on  the  crosa-head  of  the  valve  a,  which  thus  obtains  a vertical 
motion  corresponding  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  eccentric,  and  relative  lengths  of  the  levers  d and  r.  In 
the  present  example  these  are  equal,  and,  in  consequence,  the  travel  of  the  valve  is  simply  equal  to  the 
throw  of  the  eccentric. 

The  feed-pump  II  is  worked  directly  from  the  beam  of  the  engine  by  the  rod  n.  This  rod  is  jointed 
to  the  solid  plunger  o,  which  works  in  a stuffing-box  bolted  on  the  top  of  the  pump-barreL  1 his  ar- 

nement  has  some  advantage  in  its  being  more  easily  fitted  than  when  the  stuffing-box  case  is  formed 
e pump-barrel 

The  sole  of  the  engine  A A is  firmly  bolted  to  a stone  foundation  by  long  bolts  which  pass  through 
strong  washer-plates  in  the  lower  course  of  building,  and  are  usually  secured  by  cotters,  but  sometimes 
also  by  nuts,  as  at  their  upper  ends.  All  the  parts  are  firmly  bolted  down  upon  the  sole-plate,  thereby 
giving  to  the  engine  a degree  of  portability  and  solidity  which  cannot  easily  be  attained  with  other 
forms  of  framing. 


A A,  The  sole-plate  of  the  engine. 

B,  The  steam-chest  or  valve-casing. 

C,  The  Bteam  cylinder. 


Literal  References. 

D,  The  steam-pipe. 

E,  The  escape-pipe. 
F The  epcentric-rod. 
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G,  The  shaft  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  governor. 

H,  The  feed-pump  barrel. 

K K,  The  working-beam  of  the  engine. 

L,  The  main  centre  of  the  beam. 

M M,  The  links  or  straps  connecting  the  piston- 
rod  clutch  with  the  beam. 

a.  Slide-valve  cross-head. 

b b.  Side-rods  for  cross-head. 

c e,  Levers  keyed  on  the  rocking-shaft  e e,  jointed 
to  the  aide-rods  b b. 

d,  Lever  keyed  on  rocking-shaft,  by  which  the 
latter  is  worked  from  the  eccentric- rod  F. 

/,  Handle  for  disengaging  the  eccentric-rod. 

5,  The  eccentric. 

, Lever  connecting  the  governor-slide  with  the 
throttle-valve  L 


j,  k,  l.  Bevel-wheels  and  shaft  for  transmitting 
motion  from  the  shaft  G to  the  governor-Bpindlc. 

m,  Sliding-ring  of  governor. 

n,  Force-pump  rod 

o,  Plunger  for  force-pump. 

p,  Pipe  conveying  cold  water  to  pump. 

q,  Branch  communicating  with  boiler. 

r r,  Parallel  bars  for  parallel  motion. 

$ $ , Links  connecting  parallel  bars  with  beam. 

t,  Fixed  centre  for  radius-rods. 

u u,  Keys  for  connecting  the  links  or  straps  M 
to  the  beam. 

o,  Clutch  on  piston-rod. 

w u>,  Keys  for  tightening  connecting-rod  brasses 
at  beam  end. 


Key  for  tightening  brasses  at  crank  end. 
x.  Pedestal  carrying  the  bearing  for  radius-rods. 

HINGE,  Taft’s  double-jointed  hinne  and  door-xpring , Figs.  2200  and  2261.  This  hinge  is  so  constructed 
that  it  admits  of  the  opening  of  the  door,  or  gate,  in  either  direction,  and  in  combination  with  it  is  a spring 
connected  by  a chain  with  the  casing,  whereby  the  door  is  held  close  to  it  as  well  ns  made  to  close 
itself  Each  hinge  employed  in  this  improvement  may  consist  of  four  or  more  pieces,  two  of  which  are 


side  plates  with  knuckles  attached  thereto.  The  connecting  plates  with  their  knuckle*  are  connected 
by  pivoU  to  those  of  the  plates,  and  each  connects  the  plate  to  the  other,  so  tliat  when  tho  hinge  is 
opened  in  the  opposite  direction  the  connecting  plate  changes  sides  and  folds  upon  the  plate,  so  that  the 
hinge  presents  the  same  appearance  in  either  position. 

HORN,  machint  for  prexxing.  Horn,  tortoise-shell,  and  many  other  animal  substances,  are  capable 
of  being  softened  by  heat  and  moulded  by  pressure  into  any  shape  and  with  any  design  in  the  sharpest 


and  most  delicate  relief  A screw  press  has  usually  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  one 
resected  by  Fig.  2202,  which  is  a section  through  its  centre,  is  far  superior. 
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A A is  a box  of  cast-iron.  B is  a copper  to  contain  the  hot  water,  and  M is  a grate  for  the  firo  to  heat 
the  same.  C is  the  smukc-pipe.  F F G is  the  press,  made  of  strong  cast-iron,  and  capable  of  being 
drawn  up  and  let  down  in  the  water  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  racks  D D,  at  each  side,  actuated  by 
pinions  J J.  The  axles  of  these  pinions  cross  the  machine  and  have  each  a wheel  at  the  end,  moved  by 
two  arms,  or  screws  cut  upon  the  axis  and  turned  by  the  handle  H.  The  press  is  guided  in  the  ascent  or 
descent  by  grooves  in  the  side  of  the  boiler.  When  raised  up  out  of  the  water,  the  moulds,  with  the  horn 
or  tortoise-shell  between  them,  are  put  beneath  the  presser,  and  a severe  pressure  is  produced  by  turn- 
ing the  wheel  K.  This  wheel  lias  an  endless  screw  R upon  its  axis,  which  works  the  teeth  of  a large 
wheel  L,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  screw  P.  The  screw  is  received  into  an  interior  screw  formed  within 
tho  box  or  presser  I,  which  is  guided  and  prevented  turning  round  by  the  cross-bar  E,  through  which 
the  presser  i9  fitted ; by  this  means,  when  the  screw  P is  turned  round  by  the  wheel  L and  endless 
screw,  the  horn  or  tortoise-shell  is  pressed  between  the  moulds ; the  press  is  then  lowered  again  into 
the  water  of  the  boiler,  in  order  to  be  still  further  softened  by  the  boiling ; but  when  the  press  is  down 
in  the  boiler,  the  screw  can  be  screwed  tighter  by  turning  the  wheel  K until  the  desired  impression  is 
obtained.  By  turning  the  handle  II,  the  press  is  then  raised  up  out  of  the  boiler,  and  by  turning  back 
the  wheel  K the  pressure  is  released  and  the  moulds  can  be  removed. 

HORSE.  The  power  of  a horse  when  applied  to  draw  loads,  as  well  as  when  made  the  standard  of 
comparison  for  determining  the  value  of  other  powers,  has  been  variously  stated. 

The  relative  strength  of  men  and  horses  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  manner  in  which  their  strength 
is  applied.  Thus,  the  worst  way  of  applying  the  strength  of  a horse  is  to  make  him  carry  a weight  up 
a steep  hill,  while  the  organization  of  the  man  fits  him  very  well  for  that  kind  of  labor.  And  three 
men,  climbing  up  a steep  hill,  with  each  100  lbs.  on  his  shoulders,  will  proceed  foster  than  mo6t  horses 
with  300  lbs. 

It  is  highly  useful  to  load  the  back  of  a drawing  horse  to  a certain  extent ; though  this  on  a slight 
consideration,  might  be  thought  to  augment  unnecessarily  the  fatigue  of  the  animal : but  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  mass  with  which  the  horse  is  charged  vertically  is  added  in  part  to  the  effort 
which  he  makes  in  tho  direction  of  traction,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the  necessity  or  his  inclining  so 
much  forward  as  he  roust  otherwise  do:  and  may,  therefore,  under  this  point  of  view,  relieve  the 
draught  more  than  to  compensate  for  the  additional  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  vertical  pressure.  Carmen, 
and  wagoners  in  general,  are  well  aware  of  this,  ami  are  commonly  very  careful  to  dispose  of  the  load  in 
such  a manner  that  the  shafts  shall  throw  a due  proportion  of  the  weigfit  on  the  buck  of  the  sliaft  horse. 

The  best  disposition  of  the  traces  during  the  time  a horse  is  drawing  is  to  bo  perpendicular  to  the 
position  of  tho  collar  uj>on  his  breast  and  shoulders : when  the  horse  stands  at  ease,  this  position  of  the 
traces  is  rather  inclined  upwards  from  the  direction  of  the  mad;  but  when  he  leans  forward  to  draw 
the  load,  the  traces  should  then  become  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane  over  which  the  carriage  is  to  be 
drawn ; or,  if  he  be  employed  in  drawing  a sledge,  or  any  thing  without  wheels,  the  inclination  of  the 
traces  to  the  road  should  be  about  18$°,  when  the  friction  is  one-third  of  the  pressure. 

When  a horse  is  made  to  move  in  a circular  path,  as  is  often  practised  in  mills  and  other  machines 
moved  by  horses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  tho  circles  which  the  animal  has  to  walk  round  the 
greatest  diameter  that  will  comport  with  the  local  and  other  conditions  to  which  the  motion  must  be 
subjected.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that,  since  a rectilinear  motion  is  the  most  easy  for  the  horse,  the  lesB 
the  line  in  which  he  moves  is  curved,  with  the  greater  facility  he  will  walk  over  it,  and  the  less  he  need 
recline  from  a vortical  position:  and  besides  this,  with  equal  velocity  the  centrifugal  force  will  be  less 
in  tho  greatest  circle,  which  will  proportionally  diminish  the  friction  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  trun- 
nions, and  the  labor  of  moving  the  machine.  And,  further,  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the  horse-walk, 
the  nearer  the  chord  of  tho  circle  in  which  the  horse  draws  is  to  coincidence  with  the  tangent,  which  is 
the  most  advantageous  position  of  the  line  of  traction.  On  these  accounts  it  is  that,  although  a horse 
may  draw  in  a circular  walk  of  18  feet  diameter,  yet  in  general  it  is  advisable  that  the  diameter  of  such 
a walk  should  not  be  less  than  25  or  80  feet ; and  in  many  instances  40  feet  would  be  preferable  to  either. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Desaguliers  and  some  others,  that  a horse  employed  daily  in  drawing  nearly 
horizontally  can  move,  during  eight  hours  in  the  day,  about  200  lbs.  at  the  rate  of  2 J miles  per  hour,  or 
3|  feet  per  second.  If  the  weight  be  augmented  to  nbout  240  or  250  lbs.,  the  horse  cannot  work  more 
than  six  hours  a day,  and  that  with  a less  velocity.  And,  in  both  cases,  if  he  carry  some  weight,  he 
will  draw  better  than  if  he  carried  none.  M.  Snuvcur  estimates  the  mean  effort  of  a horse  at  116 
French,  or  189  avoird.  pounds,  with  a velocity  of  rather  more  than  three  feet  per  second.  But  all  these 
are  probably  too  high  to  be  continued  for  eight  hour*,  day  after  day.  In  another  place  Desaguliera 
states  the  mean  work  of  a horse  ns  equivalent  to  the  raising  a hogshead  full  of  water  (or  650  lbs.)  50 
feet  high  in  a minute.  But  Mr.  Smenton,  to  whose  authority  much  is  due,  asserts,  from  a number  of 
experiments,  that  the  greatest  effect  is  the  raising  550  lbs.  forty  feet  high  in  a minute.  And,  from 
some  experiments  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  it  was  concluded,  that  a horse 
moving  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  can  exert  a force  of  80  Iba.  The  proper  estimate  would  be 
thnt  which  measures  the  weight  that  a horse  would  draw  up  out  of  a well ; the  animal  acting  by  a hor- 
izontal line  of  traction  turned  into  the  vertical  direction  oy  a simple  pulley,  or  roller,  whose  friction 
should  be  reduced  as  much  ns  possible. 

Tredgold  has  directed  liis  attention  to  the  subject  of  44 horse-power .”  His  expression  for  the 


power  of  a horse  is  250  v 


(-O' 


and  - 


, 250  rf 


.0-0 


1 +n 


for  the  day's  work  in  lbs.  raised  one 


mile ; d being  the  hours  which  the  horse  works  in 


a day,  and  the  weight  of  the  carriage  to  that  of  the 


load  as  n . 1. 


He  also  gives 


14-1 

V^’ 


for  the  greatest  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  when  the  horse  is  unloaded. 
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He  gives  the  following  tabic  of  the  comparison  of  duration  of  a horse’s  daily  labor  and  maximum 
velocity  unloaded : — 


Duration  oflabor.  Maximum  Telocity  unloaded 

Hour*.  iu  miles  per  hour. 

1 14-7 

2 10-4 

3 8 6 

4 7*8 

6 6 6 


Duration  of  labor.  Maximum  Telocity  unloaded 

Hours.  In  miles  per  bour. 

6 6 

7 6 5 

8 6*2 

9 4 9 

10  4 6 


Taking  the  hours  of  labor  at  6 per  diem,  the  utmost  he  would  recommend,  the  maximum  of  useful 
effect  he  assigns  at  1 25  lbs.,  moving  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour ; and  regarding  the  expense  of 
carriage  in  that  case  as  unity,  then, 


Mites  per 

Proportional 

Moving  force 

hour. 

expense. 

or  traction. 

0 

M25  

166  lbs. 

3 

1*  

125  “ 

Si 

1 0285  

4 

M25  

83  “ 

0 

1-833  

62i  “ 

6 

1-8  

»s 

2-  

That  is,  the  expense  of  carrying  goods  at  8 miles  per  hour  being  1,  the  expense  at  4$  miles  per  hour 
will  be  1 $ ; the  expense  being  doubled  when  the  speed  is  5$  miles  per  hour. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  a horde’s  power  by  DesaguJicrs.  Smeaton,  and  others ; but  the 
estimate  now  generally  adopted  as  a standard  for  measuring  the  power  of  steam-engines,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Watt,  whose  computation  is  about  the  average  of  those  given  by  the  other  writers.  The  measure  of  a 
horse’s  power,  according  to  Mr.  Watt*  is,  that  he  can  raise  a weight  of  38,000  pounds  to  the  height  of 
one  foot  in  a minute. 

Hone  power,  as  the  measure  of  the  force  of  steam-engines. — It  is  by  this  nominal  power  that  engines 
are  usually  bought  and  sold  and  always  spoken  of,  unless  when  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

The  following  is  Boulton  and  Watt's  rule  for  determining  the  nominal  horses'  power. 

Let  D = the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches. 

V = half  the  velocity  of  tfie  piston*  in  feet  per  minute. 


Then 


(O’ --4  D)  V 
2650 


= the  number  of  nominal  horses’  power. 


Bat  in  order  to  determine  V before  the  engine  lias  been  made,  Boulton  and  Watt  fixed  upon  an  em- 
pirical velocity  for  each  different  length  of  stroke.  The  several  velocities  are  as  follow  : 


Plrokn. 

Velocity. 

Stroke. 

Velocity. 

ft.  In. 

ft. 

ft.  In. 

ft. 

2 0 

160 

4 0 

200 

2 6 

170 

210 

3 0 

180 

fi  n ...  

....  *>90 

3 6 

And  so  on,  with  10  feet  of  additional  velocity  for  every  6 inches  of  additional  stroke.  The  original 
engine’*  of  the  Thames  and  Shannon,  constructed  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  were  rated  at  80  horse  power, 
the  cylinders  being  47  J inches  in  diameter,  and  the  length  of  stroke  4 feet  6 inches,  (47-5)’  — 4 (47  5)  = 
2066  25  X 105  = 217930  — 2650  = 83  horse  power  nearly,  instead  of  80.  Land  engines  of  43  J inches 
diameter  of  cylinder  and  8 feet  stroke,  making  16  double ’strokes  in  a minute,  were  rated  by  Buultoo 
and  Watt  at  80  horse-power.  The  average  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  is  rated  at  barely  7 lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  the  power  may  be  thus  computed,  (43$)*  X '7854  = 1486  2 X by  7 and  266,  and  -7-  by 
83,000  = about  80  horse  power.  In  marine  engines  a greater  area  of  piston  is  allowed  to  represent  a 
horse  power  than  in  land  engines,  because  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  supposed  to  be  slower,  but  the 
effective  force  is  calculated  a little  higher,  or  at  7‘3  per  souare  inch. 

HORSE-POWER,  Bogardcs's.  This  improvement  in  the  horse  power  for  driving  machinery  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  well-known  sun  and  planet  motion,  and  consists  of  a base  frame  having  cogs  in 
the  inner  periphery  of  the  rim  into  which  mush  the  cogs  of  a pinion  on  the  lower  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 
planet-wheel,  the  cogs  of  which  drive  a pinion  on  a central  shaft  that  carries  the  driving  pulley,  the  arbor 
of  the  planet-wheel  being  adapted  to  turn  in  a sleeve,  iu  a travelling  wing  to  which  the  horse-beam  is 
securer!;  ami  the  said  wing  having  another  and  parallel  sleeve  that  turns  on  a central  hollow  standard 
of  the  frame  through  which  the  shaft  of  the  central  pinion  and  driving- pulley  passes,  and  in  which 
it  turns. 

The  base-frame  is  cast  in  one  piece,  consisting  of  the  central  hub,  and  the  outer  ring  connected  by 
radial  arms,  and  standing  on  legs.  The  central  hub  is  cast  with  a hollow  standard  properly  turned  with 
a slight  taper,  to  which  is  fitted  a sleeve  that  turns  thereon  freely  but  accurately,  nnd  resting  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  hub;  and  likewise  with  this  sleeve,  and  making  par*,  thereof,  is  cast  a wing,  to 
which  is  secured  by  bolts  the  horse-beam  or  lever,  by  which  the  whole  is  operated.  The  other  end  of 
the  wing  is  also  provided  with  another  sleeve  cast  therewith,  nnd  parallel  to  the  other,  to  which  is  fitted 
accurately  (but  yet  to  admit  of  turning  freely)  the  arbor  of  the  planet- wheel  and  planet-wheel  pinion, 
the  former  beyig  at  the  top  and  the  latter  at  the  bottom.  One  of  these,  either  the  wheel  or  the  pinion, 
can  be  permanently  attached  to  the  arbor,  and  the  other  keyed  on  after  it  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Vou  U. — 2 ’ 
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sleeve.  The  cog9  of  the  pinion  of  the  planet-wheel  take  into  the  cogs  formed  in  the  inner  periphery  of 
the  rim  of  the  base-frame,  and  which  may  be  called  the  master-wheel ; and  the  cogs  of  the  planet-wheel 
take  into  the  cogs  of  and  drive  the  central  pinion  on  the  upper  end  of  a vertical  shaft  tliat  passes  through 
and  turns  freely  but  accurately  in  the  central  hollow  standard,  which  is  adapted  to  it,  the  driving-pulley 
being  keyed  on  the  lower  end  and  below  the  hub. 

A band  from  the  driving-pulley  can  be  carried  under  the  frame  and  between  the  legs,  to  any  place 
required  in  the  usual  manner  to  drive  any  piece  of  machinery ; but  if  desired,  the  driving  pulley  can  be 
attar  bed  to  the  central  shaft  above  the  central  pinion.  Fig.  2264.  The  arbor  of  the  planet-wheel  is 
oiled  through  a hole  in  the  wheel  which  delivers  it  at  the  junction  of  the  sleeve  and  arbor ; and  in  like 
manner  the  central  shaft  and  the  sleeve  that  turns  on  the  central  standard  are  oiled  by  pouring  the  oil 
through  a hole  in  the  central  pinion,  which  delivers  it  on  the  upper  end  of  the  hollow  standard,  and 
which  is  grooved  to  direct  the  oil  to  its  inner  and  outer  periphery. 


Arranged  to  carry  the  belt  from  the  horizontal  pulley  under  the  (bot-path  on  which  tho  horse  walks. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  made  light  and  portable,  rests  on  the  case-frame,  and  tum9  on  tho  central 
standard,  whicn  makes  part  of  tho  base-frame,  without  supports  or  bearings  nt  the  top.  The  whole  can 
be  taken  apart  for  transportation,  and  can  be  again  put  together  with  ease.  The  whole  strain  comes 
on  and  Is  supported  by  the  hollow  standard,  which  being  cast  with  the  base-frame  will  resist  any  strain 
tliat  can  be  applied  to  it  by  the  horses  employed  to  drive  the  machine.  The  sleeves  of  the  wing  and 
the  inside  of  the  central  standard  arc  or  may  be  laid  with  soft  metal 


Arranged  to  carry  a shaft  under  the  foot-path,  or  an  upright  shaft  to  the  floor  above. 


In  some  ferry-boats  and  machines,  horses  arc  placed  on  a revolving  platform,  which  passes  backward 
under  the  feet  whenever  the  horse  exerts  his  strength  in  drawing  against  a fixed  resistance,  so  that  the 
horse  propels  the  machinery  without  moving  from  his  place.  A horse  may  act  within  still  narrower 
limits^  if  he  in  made  to  stand  on  the  circumference  of  a large  vertical  wheel,  or  upon  a bridge  supported 
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by  endless  chains  which  pass  round  two  drums,  and  are  otherwise  supported  by  friction- wheels.  Va- 
rious other  methods  have  been  practised  for  applying  the  force  of  animals,  but  most  of  them  are  attended 
with  great  loss  of  power,  cither  from  friction,  or  from  the  unfavorable  position  of  the  animal 

For  agricultural  purposes,  the  movable- plat  form  horse-power  is  probably  the  best,  and  is  coming  very 
much  into  use.  It  consists  of  an  inclined  platform,  or  endless  chain,  provided  with  slats  of  wood  upon 
which  the  horse  treads,  giving  motion  to  a horizontal  shaft  by  means  of  teeth  in  the  chain  or  rack,  work- 
ing into  a pinion  on  the  shaft.  It  has  very  lately  been  patented  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  impulsoria, 
and  is  in  experimental  use  on  the  Southwestern  Railway  in  Eugluud,  and  is  thus  described  in  a late 
number  of  the  London  News : — 

The  patent  impulsoria,  for  railways,  consists  in  introducing  the  animals  into  a kind  of  coach,  called 
impulsoria,  by  which  they  transmit  their  acting  power  to  the  leading  wheels.  This  transmission  is 
conveyed  by  a very  simple  means,  rendering  useful  both  the  driving  power  of  the  animals  and  their  own 
weight  The  horse  being  thus  introduced  into  the  impulsoria.  is  placed  upon  a perfect  rectilinear,  arti- 
ficial grouud,  or  platform,  turning  so  easily  that  the  animal,  which  is  yoked  to  the  shafts,  when  it  walks, 
does  not  itself  advance,  but  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  platform  itself  is  pushed  backward, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2266.  By  this  artificial  ground  platform,  culled  by  the  patentee  pedivella,  is  moved  an 
axle,  armed  with  a pulley,  from  which,  by  means  of  a rope,  the  motion  is  conveyed  to  the  nxletree  of 
the  leading  wheels.  The  varying  proportions  between  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys  give  different  de- 
grees of  speed.  The  horses  are  to  be  worked  always  at  their  usual  pace,  whilst  the  new  locomotive 
will  be  able  to  run  at  any  requisite  speed,  without  ever  altering  the  usual  walking  pace  of  the  horses, 
which  are  inside  the  impulsoria,  as  on  the  floor  of  a room,  sheltered  from  the  weather. 


The  importance  of  introducing  the  horses  into  the  carriage  in  order  to  get  more  speed  from  the  sur- 
plus of  the  acting  power,  had  been  long  thought  of,  and  the  principle  lias  been  several  times  attempted 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

The  new  machine  (whose  inventor  is  Signor  Clemente  Masserano,  from  Pignerol,  Piedmont)  has 
been  brought  from  Italy  to  England,  and  deposited  at  the  Nine-elms  terminus  of  the  Southwestern 
Railway,  where  it  may  bo  seen  working  on  the  line.  It  has  been  made  for  two  horses  only,  and  they 
work  it  very  well  on  the  pedivella.  More  than  thirty  wagons  have  been  already  experimentally  drawn 
by  it  up  the  very  inclinea  line  of  the  station.  For  working  it  up  and  down  the  station,  a wagon  is  fast- 
ened to  it  when  it  attains  a speed  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  In  the  experiment  to  be  made  on  the  great 
line,  it  is  expected  to  gain  a speed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  nour.  The  impulsoria  runs  either 
way,  like  the  steam-engine ; but  the  driving  horses  do  not  change  direction  or  movement  They  can 
instantly  be  stopped,  without  stopping  the  machine ; and  the  machine  can  likewise  be  stopped  while 
the  horses  continue  to  walk  on  the  pedivella,  without  transmitting  motion  to  the  leading  wheels. 

By  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  horses  exercise  their  moving  power  on  the  new  machine,  they 
can  work  easily  the  usual  time,  commonly  about  eight  hours  a day. 

Such  economy  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  numerous  interests  engaged  in  the  railways  subject 
to  enormous  working  expenses.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  new'  machine  will  be  to  afford  very 
cheap  locomotion  on  all  branch  linos,  thus  extending  the  advantage  of  the  railway  to  localities  hitherto 
impracticable  from  Die  expensive  moving  power. 

The  directors  of  the  Southwestern  Railway  were  the  first  to  receive  the  impulsoria  on  their  line 
where  they  have  granted  every  fucility  to  its  ingenious  inventor. 

HORSE-SHOE,  Burden's  Patent  Machine  for  making.  From  the  specifications  of  the  patenta  we 
extract  the  following  description  of  tho  machine  and  its  operation. 

Fig.  2267,  section  and  plan  of  the  machine  for  rolling,  drawing,  and  shaping  horse-shoes;  aaaa  sta- 
tionary or  outside  frame ; bbbb  feet  which  support  the  same ; c the  flv-wheel ; d the  connecting-rod 
ee  the  crank ; f f the  moving-frame ; g the  rack,  having  cogs  in  it,  which  is  bolted  into  the  moving-frame, 
and  which  mashes  or  fits  into  the  segment  h,  having  long  cogs,  ns  seen  at  h , the  lower  or  under  segment 
which  is  fastened  into  the  roller  »,  as  seen  at  i.  Fig.  2269,  K the  moving-jaw ; 1 1 the  side  steels  or  iron, 
between  which  the  piece  of  iron  is  confined  and  the  sides,  while  it  is  drawn  or  rolled  by  the  swedges  D D 
having  steels  or  swedges  E E the  exact  thickness  of  the  shoe  intended. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  of  these  side  steels  or  irons  is  fastened  into  the  moving-jaw  k or  K,  by 
means  of  screw-bolts,  wliile  the  other  is  similarly  fastened  into  the  moving-frame  f f.  m a button,  or  cam, 
which,  when  the  moving-frame  ff  is  moved  or  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  crank  e,  through 
(he  connecting-rod  d,  it  strikes  against  the  pin  or  stop  n,  which  permits  the  button  or  catn  o to  push  bock 
or  open  the  moving-jaw  k,  when  it  strikes  against  tne  pin  or  stop  p on  the  other  side  of  the  stationary 
frame,  by  which  means  the  piece  of  iron  which  may  be  between  the  side  steels  or  irons,  and  which  is 
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drawn  or  rolled  to  the  shape  desired,  is  permitted  to  drop  out  a,  a pin  or  Btop,  which,  when  the  cam 
o strikes  against  it  on  the  moving-frame's  return  motion,  permits  the  cam  m,  when  it  strikes  against  the 

E’n  or  stop  r,  to  close  the  moving -jaw  k.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  moving- frame  ff  has  per- 
rmed  its  forward  motion,  then  the  cam  m strikes  against  the  stop  n,  which  permits  the  cam  o to  open 
the  moving  jaw  k by  striking  against  the  stop  d,  which  allows  the  piece  of  iron,  which  may  have  Uien 
rolled  or  shaped  to  a horse-shoe,  to  drop  from  between  the  side  steels  or  irons  ll.  s,  a chisel  fastened 
by  screw-bolts  on  the  top  of  the  side  Etccl  or  iron  l \ t,  a chisel  fastened  by  screw-bolts  in  the  cliiscl- 
box  uuu. 


iBHiiiir.'i 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  box  « u u turns  on  a pin  in  the  moving-frame,  which,  when  the  crank 
pushes  back  the  moving-frame,  the  head  or  box  part  strikes  against  the  pin  or  piece  of  iron  tr,  and 
presses  up  the  chisel  t against  tho  chisel  «,  and  cuts  off  the  piece  of  iron  to  the  length  intended  for  a 
norsn-shoe.  v,  a piece  of  iron  intended  to  draw  back  the  chisel-box  uuu,  as  seen  at  Fig.  2268 ; xxxx, 
brasses  on  which  the  moving-frame  slides  backwards  nnd  forwards ; y,  a piece  of  iron  to  lay  the  bar  on 
as  a guide  while  in  the  act  of  feeding  into  the  machine.  Z Z end  view  and  section  of  the  posts  through 
which  the  rollers  •«'  are  fastened  and  revolve  ; A.  piece  of  iron  or  stop  which  graduates  tho  length  of 
■hoe ; B,  piece  of  iron  having  a hole  in  it,  through  which  the  iron  or  stop  A passes,  which  graduates  the 
length  of  shoe;  C,  the  piece  of  iron  which  prevents  the  shoe  from  being  drawu  back  by  the  chisel  on 
the  side  steel  /,  previous  to  the  swedges  pressing  it  between  them. 


Fig.  2268,  section  nnd  elevation  of  machine,  h,  segments  which  arc  fastened  into  the  rollers  »i;  G, 
the  ruck  which  nuu-hes  or  works  into  the  upper  segment  h,  the  cogB  of  which  being  twice  the  length  • f 
the  under  segment  h permits  the  rack  to  operate  into  it,  which,  when  pushed  backwards  and  forwards 
by  the  moving  frame  //,  tho  whole  is  put  in  motion,  i t,  the  rollers  into  which  the  segments,  with 
cog?  h h and  swedges  I)  D,  with  pieces  or  swedges  K E.  arc  fastened,  k the  moving-jaw  ; l 1 the  side 
steels  or  irons  between  which  the  piece  of  iron  is  held,  while  it  is  rolled  or  drawn  by  the  vertical 
■wedges  D D and  the  steels  or  swedges  E K to  the  desired  shape  of  shoe.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  rollers  i i revolve  on  gudgeons.  Z Z,  posts  or  stationary  frame,  into  which  the  rollers  i i are  fastened 
aud  revolve. 

Fig.  2271,  sectional  elevation  of  part  of  the  machine.  » t,  the  rollers  in  which  the  swedges  with  the 
pieces  of  steel  or  swedges  E E are  fastened,  i /,  one  of  the  side  steels  or  irons.  H represents  a piece  of 
iron  as  being  formed  into  a horse-shoe.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  by  grinding  the  steels  or  swedges 
RE,  any  shape  or  taper  required  can  be  given  to  the  piece  of  iron  or  shoe  marked  H It  will  be  ob 
served  that  tne  four  views  or  figures,  as  above  described,  represents  the  part  or  parts  of  machinery  for 
cutting  of£  rolling,  or  drawing  the  iron  into  the  shapo  required  for  horse-shoes,  tuid  that  Fig.  2267  is  a 
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section,  having  the  upper  roller  i removed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  distinctly  the  interior 
ammgemenu  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  2270,  sectional  elevation  of  part  of  the  machine,  i i the  rollers.  DD  tho  swedges:  the  under 
one.  which  is  cast-iron,  or  may  bo  htted  with  steel  swedge  similar  to  those  used  for  rolling  or  shaping 
the  shoe,  as  seen  at  D D,  E E,  the  edge  of  which  being  similar  to  the  flat  side  of  a horse-shoe.  The 
upper  one  is  also  of  cast-iron,  so  constructed  as  to  fasten  in  two  pieces  of  steel  under  the  covers  or 
caps  t (.  These  pieces  of  steel  are  so  shaped  at  their  edges  as  to  groove  and  punch  the  holes  at  one 
operation.  They  are  graduated  as  to  depth  by  the  four  screws  which  pass  through  the  flanch  above. 
It,  one  of  the  side  steels.  H represents  a horse-shoe  in  the  act  of  being  grooved  and  punched. 


5889. 


Tlie  machine  for  grooving  and  punching  is  precisely  as  the  one  for  rolling  or  drawing  the  shoe  to  the 
required  shape,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  swedge,  as  described  above. 

rig.  2272,  elevation  of  machine  for  bending  horse-shoes,  a a a the  frame,  b b the  feet  which  support 
the  same,  c e the  fly-wheel,  d tire  connecting-rod.  E the  crank-shaft,  ff  the  rack,  qg  the  two 
shafts.  K the  piece  of  iron  round  which  the  shoe  is  bent,  having  cogs  on  its  edges  shaped  so  as  to  fit 
and  mash  into  the  piece  K,  while  they  revolve  round  on  their  respective  shafts  gg.  >1  tlie  wheel  which 
mashes  and  fits  into  the  rack //  and  which  communicates  motion  to  the  shafts  gg  and  pieces  of  iron  K 
and  L.  N a button  or  nipper  which  takes  hold  at  the  end  of  the  horse-shoe,  in  consequence  of  its 
coming  in  contact  with  the  piece  of  iron  L,  and  holds  it  fast  while  it  is  in  the  act  of  bending ; anil  when 
bent,  said  button  or  nipper  strikes  against  the  other  side  of  piece  L.  which  opens  and  lets  the  shoe  drop. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  shafts  gg  and  pieces  of  iron  K and  L do  not  make  a full  revolution. 


Fig.  2274.  plan  of  machine  for  bending  horse-shoes,  a a the  frame,  e the  fly-wheeL  e the  crank-shalt 
d the  connceting-rod.  f a rack.  M a wheel,  whose  cog  mashes  or  fits  into  the  cogs  of  the  rack  / 
L the  eccentric  piece  of  iron  which  tits  into  the  piece  K,  on  which  the  shoe  is  formed,  as  seen  at  Figa. 
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2272  And  2273.  0,  cap  which  confines  the  piece  of  iron  while  in  the  act  of  bending  around  the  piece  K. 
as  represented  by  the  dotted  lioes  at  Fig.  2278. 

Fig.  2278,  section  of  the  irons  K and  L.  These  two  pieces,  K and  L,  are  fastened  on  the  shaft  fp 
with  their  reversed  sides  np  from  what  they  appear  in  the  drawing.  The  dotted  lines  represent  a cap 
which  is  fastened  on  the  piece  of  iron  L with  screw-bolts.  This  cap  n about  one  inch  thick,  and  serres 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  iron  close  up  while  in  the  operation  of  bending  around  the  piece  of  iron  K. 


The  nature  of  the  operation  is  as  follows : — 

Firstly : Fig.  2267  represents  a section  of  the  machine,  haring  the  upper  roller  i removed,  so  as  U 
■bow  more  distinctly  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  machine.  Supposing  a pulley  of  about  four  feet 
diameter  were  bolted  to  the  arms  of  the  fly  wheel  c,  (which  b omitted  in  the  drawing.)  and  to  which 
motion  were  communicated  by  a leather  strap  or  belt  from  a corresponding  pulley  cm  a shaft  connected 
with  a water  wheel  or  other  power ; it  b endent  that  every  revolution  of  the  fly-wheel  e would  move 
the  carriage  or  moving-frame  f f backwards  and  forwards,  giving  motion  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
machine,  as  described  and  shown  above. 

And  supposing  the  crank  r «,  by  the  connecting  rod  d,  had  pulled  or  drawn  the  moving  frame  f f 
forward  so  as  to  cause  the  buttoo  or  cam  m to  strike  against  the  stop  a,  the  cam  o would  also  strike 

r'nst  the  stop  p,  and  consequently  posh  back  or  open  the  moving-jaw  k,  which  turns  an  a pivot  at 
other  end.  And  supposing  the  moving-frame  ff  were  pushed  back  on  the  brasses  xx,  and  towards 
the  last  part  of  the  motion  a hot  piece  of  iron  (previously  rolled  to  the  desired  size)  were  introduced  be- 
tween the  side  steels  or  irons  l /,  it  b evident  that  the  cutter-box  mum  would  strike  against  the  stop  te  and 
pres*  up  the  chisel  t against  the  chisel  i,  cutting  off  the  necessary  length  of  iron  to  make  the  shoe ; and 
should  the  moving- frame  be  drawn  forward  by  the  crank  «.  the  piece  of  iron,  being  confined  bv  the  aide 
steels  or  irons  //on  the  sides,  would  be  rolled  or  shaped  by  the  vertical  steels  or  » wedges  E,  when 
the  cam  m would  strike  against  the  stop  a and  permit  o to  open  the  jaw  k and  let  the  piece  drup ; the 
appear. mce  and  shape  of  which  may  be  seen  as  represented  by  H,  are  so  ground  or  snaped  as  to  roll 
or  taper  the  piece  H at  each  end  intended  for  the  heels  of  the  shoe ; but  it  b found  by  experiment  that 
by  using  the  iron  square,  and  so  grinding  the  steel  or  sw edges  E E as  to  flatten  or  roll  down  the  middle 
of  the  piece,  leaving  the  ends  square  for  the  heels  of  the  shoe,  make*  the  best  shoe. 

Secondly  : Having  explained  the  process  of  cutting  the  bar  or  rod  into  suitable  lengths,  and  rolling  or 
shaping  the  same  suitable  for  borse-shoee,  it  remains  to  describe  the  method  of  punching  and 
them.  And  having  already  stated  that  the  machine  for  grooving  and  punching  b precisely 
as  the  ooc  above  described  for  rolling  or  shaping  the  shoe,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  sw» 
which  b substituted  for  the  s wedge  represented  in  Fig.  2271 
to  the  one  for  rolling  or 


and  grooving 
the  same 

i ping  the  shoe,  with  the  exception  of  the  uppci 
epresente  * 

the  sooc,  as  described  under  the  first  head,  (with  the  exception  of  the 

— » 1 V._  cl—  oa-rt  v_. \ >L.  .i  : 


every  way 


wedge, 

similar 


upper  swedge,  in  beu  of  which  the  one  represented  by  Fig.  2270  was  substituted,)  the  piece  of  iron 
which  came  from  the  first  machine  were  introduced  between  the  side  steels  or  irons  / 1.  and  the  machine 
set  in  motion,  it  b evident  it  would  be  grooved  and  punched  and  drop  out  of  the  machine  on  the  moving- 
jaw  K being  opened  in  the  same  manner  as  the  piece  dropped  out  from  the  first  machine,  as  described 
under  the  first  bead. 

Thirdly : Having  described  the  manner  in  which  the  piece  b grooved  and  punched,  it  remains  to 
show  bow  it  b bent,  which  b the  last  operation.  The  piesp  of  iron  being  now  rolled  or  shaped  as  may 
be  desired  for  a horse-shoe,  as  also  grooved  and  punched,  b introduced  into  the  machine,  as  shown  and 
described  in  Figs.  2272  to  2274. 

We  here  copy  Mr.  Borden's  claim : 

* First : I claim  the  machine  for  rolling,  drawing,  or  shaping  borse-s hoes,  as  described  and  represented 
by  Fig*.  2267  to  2272,  as  a \ckole  as  tMnrr  arrauatd ; namely,  those  parts  called  side  steels  or  irons  / /, 
which  confine  the  piece  of  iron  intended  for  a horse  shoe,  on  the  side*,  while  it  b rolled  or  shaped  by 
the  vertical  sw edges  EE.  I also  claim  the  vibrating  or  reciprocating  motion  of  moving  frame  ff, 
which  gives  motion  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  machine,  which  enables  the  operator  to  feed  up  the  iron 
intended  for  horse-shoes  to  the  stop  A,  cutting  it  off  accurately,  and  rolling  and  shaping  them  at  the 
same  time. 

And  I claim  the  above-named  reciprocating  motion,  whether  it  be  by  side  steels  or  swedges,  as 
above  named,  or  whether  it  be  merely  a pair  of  common  grooved  rollers,  the  ooe  having  a groove  or 
channel  turned  or  cut  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  the  other  having  a tongue  so  shaped  as  to  fit  the  groove 
exactly,  the  periphery  of  said  tongue  being  so  shaped  as  to  roll  the  shoe  thinner  at  some  parts  than  at 
Others,  as  may  be  desirek 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  tmo  rollers,  as  abored  named,  were  connected  together  at  the  end  by  two 
pinions,  and  on  the  other  end  of  ooe  were  fastened  a wheel  similar  to  the  wheel  M on  ooe  of  the  shafts  s 
of  the  bending  machine,  having  a rack  operating  into  said  wheel,  connected  to  a crank  in  every  respect 
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similar  to  the  bending  machine,  it  is  evident  that  said  rollers  would  move  backwards  and  forwards,  making 
such  part  of  a revolution  as  the  length  of  the  crank  might  give  them.  I therefore  claim  said  recipro- 
cating motion  when  applied  to  rolling  or  shaping  horse-shoes  by  rollers.  I do  not  claim  the  use  of  solid 
rollers  in  rolling  horse-shoes ; for  I believe  this  nos  been  done,  or,  rather,  attempted  to  be  done,  and  has 
universally  proved  a failure,  in  consequence  of  not  having  reciprocating  motion  to  enable  the  operator  to 
feed  up  the  iron  to  a stop  so  as  to  insure  the  piece  of  iron  intended  for  a horse-shoe  being  always  in  the 
proper  place  to  receive  the  impression  from  tne  roller. 

Another  reason  why  rolling  horse-shoes  by  solid  rollers  has  failed,  is,  that  the  tongue  of  the  one  and 
socket  of  the  other  are  liable  to  wear,  and  consequently  have  to  be  laid  aside.  Whereas,  my  method 
of  having  the  tongue  or  Bwedges,  as  also  the  socket*  divided  into  sections,  allows  the  whole  being 
ground,  repaired,  and  moved  at  pleasure  by  screws,  so  as  to  insure  the  sides  of  the  socket  fitting  close 
to  the  tongue,  as  also  having  one  side  of  the  socket  movable,  to  allow  the  shoes  being  discharged.  I 
also  claim  the  method  of  having  those  parts  of  the  machine  which  confine  the  iron  on  the  sides,  repre- 
sented as  side  steels,  marked  1 1,  movable,  so  as  to  permit  their  being  ground,  when  worn,  at  the 
same  time  moving  them  close  up  to  the  swedges  E E by  screws.  I also  chum  the  plan  of  making  the 
rollers  e t,  with  an  open  mortise,  so  as  to  permit  the  swedges  D D being  moved.  In  fine,  I claim 
the  method  of  dividing  the  working  parts  which  roll  or  shape  the  shoe  into  such  sections  as  enables  me 
to  grind,  replace,  and  remove  them  at  pleasure ; in  lieu  of  solid  rollers,  which,  when  worn,  have  to  be  laid 
aside  altogether.  I wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood  that  I do  not  confine  myself  to  the  precise 
method  of  operating  the  machine  for  rolling  or  shaping  horse-shoes,  as  represented  by  the  drawing 
hereunto  annexed ; as,  in  lieu  of  the  frame  f f being  moved,  it  may  be  made  stationary,  and  the  rollers  i i 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  slides,  with  corresponding  movements  given  to  the  other  parts,  which 
would  give  analogous  results. 

Secondly : I claim  the  machine  for  grooving  and  punching  horse-shoes,  as  represented  by  the  figures 
and  descriptions  thereof.  That  is  to  say,  I claim  the  manner  of  confining  the  piece  of  iron  intended  for 
a horae-shoe,  between  the  side  steels  l /,  while  in  the  act  of  grooving  and  punching,  by  the  upper  swedge 
D having  the  pieces  of  steel  fastened  under  the  caps  t *.  I also  claim  the  vibrating  or  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  machine  in  grooving  and  punching,  for  the  same  reasons  os  set  forth  in  my  claim  to  the 
machine  for  rolling  or  shaping.  I claim  the  manner  of  so  shaping  the  edge  of  the  steels  as  to  leave 
projections  for  the  heads  of  the  nails,  as  in  nil  cases,  even  when  made  by  hand,  the  groove  is  first 
made,  then  the  holes ; but  by  my  plan  I make  both  at  once,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  adding 
strength  to  the  punches,  by  being  formed  and  composing  part  of  the  steel  which  forms  the  groove  or 
channel,  as  also  performing  both  operations  at  once.  I also  claim  the  method  of  fastening  the  two 
pieces  of  steel  which  groove  and  punch  the  shoe  under  the  caps  i i,  which  permits  their  being  screwed 
down  by  four  screws,  when  necessary,  in  consequence  of  their  Decoming  short  by  filing  or  other  causes. 
And  as  I deem  the  discovery  of  forming  the  projections  or  punches  on  the  same  piece  of  steel  which 
grooves  or  channels  the  shoe  of  great  importance,  I shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  Take 
a piece  of  cast  or  other  steel,  previously  rolled  or  hammered  to  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  necessary,  to  form  the  groove  on  one  Bide  of  the  shoe.  Then 
grind  or  reduce  the  odgo  by  a file  to  the  proper  shape  to  form  the  groove : then  mark  the  projections  or 
punches,  filing  down  the  spaces  between  the  projections  so  as  to  give  them  sufficient  length  to  form  the 
holes,  which  adds  great  strength  to  the  punches,  compared  with  the  method  of  inserting  small  pieces  of 
steel  into  a roller  to  form  punches. 

Thirdly : I claim  the  machine  for  bending  horse-shoes,  as  represented  and  described  by  the  drawings 
thereof  in  every  particular  as  there  arranged.  And  in  addition  to  which,  I claim  any  other  method  of 
bending  horse-shoes,  so  long  as  the  piece  is  taken  hold  of  by  one  end,  while  the  other  is  bent  round  the 
mould,  no  matter  whether  the  mould  revolve  round  or  is  stationary,  and  the  piece  of  iron  is  pulled  or 
bent  round  it 

I also  claim,  in  a particular  manner,  the  placing  of  the  face  of  the  mould  downwards,  so  as  to  permit 
the  shoe  to  drop  or  discharge  itself  I also  claim  the  using  of  a piece  of  fiat  iron,  as  represented  uy  the 
dotted  lines  in  rig.  2273,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  shoe  close  up  to  the  mould  while  in  the  act  of 
bending.  I also  claim  the  nipper  or  button,  which  closes  and  holds  fast  the  end  of  the  horse-shoe  by 
striking  against  the  piece  L while  in  the  act  of  bending  round  the  shoe  shape  K,  and  which  opens  iu 
consequence  of  its  coining  in  contact  with  the  other  side  of  the  piece  L,  and  lets  the  shoe  drop. 

I also  claim  the  manner  of  making  the  geering  or  wheels  connected  with  the  pieces  of  iron  K and  L 
eccentric,  or  so  shaped  as  to  have  the  pitched  line  describe  the  same  circle  as  the  shoo : otherwise  the 
shoe  would  not  bend  regularly.’’ 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  is  that  branch  of  general  mechanics  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  and  motion 
of  fluids.  The  terms  hydrostatics  nnd  hydrodynamics  have  corresponding  signification  to  the  statics  and 
dynamics  in  the  mechanics  of  solid  bodies ; via,  hydrostatics  Is  that  division  of  tho  science  which  treats 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids,  and  hydrodynamics  that  which  relates  to  their  forces  and  motion.  It  is, 
however,  very  usual  to  include  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids  under  tlie  general  term  of 
hydrodynamics,  and  to  denote  the  divisions  relative  to  their  equilibrium  and  motion  by  the  terms  hydro- 
static*  and  hydraulics.  We  adopt  the  latter  division,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a few  of  the  most 
usually  received  theoretical  deductions,  and  state  those  rules  which  have  been  the  result  of  a judicious 
application  of  theory  to  experiment,  ns  the  subject  itself  is  the  one  the  least  advanced  of  any  branch  of 
mechanics,  and  we  are  as  yet  far  from  being  in  possession  of  the  requisite  data  for  a rigorous  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  arise.  Very  many  excellent  treatises  have  been  written,  to  which  we  refer 
the  scientific  reader ; but  the  extent  of  the  subject  forbids  the  introduction  of  any  of  them  into  this  work, 
further  than  to  select  the  best  practical  rules  for  the  use  of  the  mechanic. 

Hydrostatic*  comprises  the  doctrine  of  the  pressure  and  the  equilibrium  of  non-elastic  fluids,  as  water, 
mercury,  do,  and  that  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  solids  immersed  in  them. 

1,  Plaids  press  equally  in  all  directions,  upwards,  downwards,  aslant*  or  laterally. 
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This  constitutes  one  essential  difference  between  fluids  and  solids,  solids  pressing  only  downward*  or 
in  the  direction  of  gravity. 

2.  The  upper  surface  of  a gravitating  fluid  at  rest  is  horizontal. 

8.  The  pressure  of  a fluid  on  every  particle  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  or  of  any  other  surface,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  contact  with  it,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  the  fluid,  whose  base  is  equal  to  that 
particle,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  its  depth  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid 

4.  If,  therefore,  any  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  a fluid  be  replaced  by  a part  of  the  vessel,  the  pres- 
sure against  this  from  below  will  be  the  same  which  before  supported  the  weight  of  the  fluid  removed, 
and  every  part  remaining  in  equilibrium,  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be  the  same  as  it  would  if  the 
vessel  were  a prism  or  a cylinder. 

5.  Hence,  the  smallest  given  quantity  of  a fluid  may  be  made  to  produce  a pressure  capable  of  sus- 
taining any  proposed  weight,  either  by  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  column  and  increasing  its  height, 
or  by  increasing  the  surface  which  supports  the  weight  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  hydrostatic 
press  is  made  to  operate.  See  Htdrostatio  Press. 

6.  The  pressure  of  a fluid  on  any  surface,  whether  vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a column  of  the  fluid  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  pressed,  and  height  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  surface  below  the  upper  horizontal  surface  of  the  fluid. 

7.  Fluids  of  different  specific  gravities  that  do  not  mix,  will  counterbalance  each  other  in  a bent  tube, 
when  their  heights  above  the  surface  of  junction  are  inversely  as  their  specific  gravities. 

A portion  of  fluid  will  be  quiescent  in  a bent  tube,  when  the  upper  surface  in  both  branches  of  the 
tube  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  or  is  eauidistant  from  the  earth's  centre.  And  water  poured  down 
one  branch  of  such  a tube,  (whether  it  be  of  uniform  bore  throughout  or  not,)  will  rise  to  its  own  level 
in  the  other  branch. 

Thus,  water  may  be  conveyed  by  pipes  from  a spring  on  the  side  of  a hill,  to  a reservoir  of  equal 
height  on  another  hilL 

8.  The  ascent  of  a body  in  a fluid  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  itself,  arises  from  the  pressure  of 
the  fluid  upwards  against  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 

Tlie  entire  of  premire  is  that  point  of  a surface  against  which  any  fluid  presses,  to  which  if  a force 
equal  to  the  whole  pressure  were  applied,  it  would  keep  the  surface  at  rest,  or  balance  its  tendency  to 
turn  or  move  in  any  direction. 

The  centre  of  jpremure  of  a parallelogram,  whose  upper  side  is  in  the  plane  of  the  horizontal  level  of 
the  liquid,  is  at  § of  the  line  (measuring  downwards)  that  joins  the  middles  of  the  two  horizontal  sides 
of  the  parallelogram. 

If  the  base  of  a triangular  plane  coincides  with  the  upper  Burface  of  the  water,  then  the  entire  of 
pretture  it  at  the  middle  of  the  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bate  to  the  vertex  of  the  triangle. 
But,  if  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  be  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  water,  while  its  base  is  horizontal,  the 
centre  of  pretture  it  at  | of  the  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  bisect  the  bate. 

If  b the  brendth  and  d the  depth  of  a rectangular  gate,  or  other  surface,  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
water  from  top  to  bottom,  then  the  entire  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  u prism  of  wuter  whose 
content  is  $ b d1.  Or,  if  6 and  d be  in  feet,  then  the  whole  pressure  = 81 $ b <P,  in  pounds. 

If  the  gate  be  in  form  of  a trapezoid,  widest  at  top,  theu,  if  b and  6 be  the  breadths  at  the  top  and 
bottom  respectively,  and  d the  depth, 

Whole  pressure  in  pounds  = 31$  ($  (b  — b)  -f-  6]  <P. 

Floating  bodies. — If  any  body  float  on  a fluid,  it  displaces  a quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  to  itself  in  weight 

Also,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  of  the  fluid  displaced,  must,  when  the  body  is  at  rest  be 
in  the  same  vertical  line. 

If  a vessel  contain  two  fluids  that  will  not  mix,  (as  water  and  mercury,)  and  a solid  of  some  interme- 
diate specific  gravity  be  immersed  under  the  surface  of  the  lighter  fluid  and  float  on  the  heavier,  the 
part  of  the  solid  immersed  in  the  heavier  fluid,  is  to  the  whole  solid  as  the  difference  between  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  the  solid  and  the  lighter  fluid  is  to  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
two  fluids. 

The  buoyancy  of  casks,  or  the  load  which  they  will  carry  without  sinking,  may  be  estimated  by  reck- 
oning 10  pounds  avoirdupois  to  the  ale  gallon. 

The  buoyancy  of  pontoons  may  bo  estimated  at  about  half  a huiulred  weight  for  each  cubic  foot 

Tims  a pontoon  which  contained  96  cubic  feet  would  sustain  a load  of  48  cwt  before  it  would  sink. 
This  is  an  approximation,  in  which  the  difference  between  T®f  and  that  is,  5’j  of  the  whole  weight,  is 
allowed  for  that  of  the  pontoon  itself. 

Tliis  property  has  been  successfully  employed  in  pulling  up  piles  in  a river  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows.  A barge  of  considerable  dimensions  is  brought  over  a pile  as  the  water  begins  to  rise ; a strong 
chain  which  has  been  previously  fixed  to  the  pile  by  a ring,  <fcc.,  is  made  to  gird  the  barge,  and  is  then 
fastened.  As  the  tide  rises  the  vessel  rises  too,  and  by  means  of  its  buoyant  force  draws  up  tho  pile 
with  it 

In  on  nctual  case,  a barge  50  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  6 deep,  and  drawing  2 feet  of  water,  was  era- 
ployed.  Here,  60  X 12  X («  — 8)  X { =8°  X 18  X ’?  = 198  x = 1344 87}  = 1371j  Cfft  = 
66|  tons,  nearly,  the  measure  of  the  force  with  which  tho  barge  acted  upon  the  pile. 

Specific  gravities. — If  a body  float  on  a fluid,  the  part  immersed  is  to  the  whole  body  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  (See  Ohavity  and  Specific  Gravity.) 

Hydraulics  is  that  part  of  mechanical  science  which  relates  to  tho  motion  of  non-elastic  fluids,  and  tho 
forces  with  which  they  act  upon  bodies. 
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Motion  and  effluence  of  lit/nids. — 1.  A jot  of  water,  issuing  from  an  orifice  of  a proper  form,  nnd  di- 
rected upwards,  rises,  under  favorable  circumstance*,  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  head  of  water  in  the 
reservoir ; and  since  the  particles  of  such  a stream  are  but  little  influenced  by  the  neighboring  ones, 
they  may  be  considered  as  independent  bodies,  moving  initially  with  the  velocity  which  would  be  ac- 
quired in  falling  from  the  height  of  the  reservoir.  And  the  velocity  of  the  jet  will  be  the  same  whatever 
may  be  its  direction. 

2.  Hence,  if  a jet  issue  horizontally  from  any  part  of  the  side  of  a vessel  standing  on  a horizontal 
plane,  and  a circle  be  described  having  the  whole  height  of  the  fluid  for  its  diameter,  the  fluid  will  reach 
the  plane  at  a distance  from  the  vessel,  equal  to  that  chord  of  the  circle  in  which  the  jet  initially  moves. 

3.  When  a cylindrical  or  prismatic  vessel  empties  itself  by  a small  orifice,  the  velocity  at  the  surface 
is  uniformly  retarded ; and  in  the  time  of  emptying  itself,  twice  the  quantity  would  bo  discharged  if  it 
were  kept  full  by  a new  supply. 

4.  But  the  quantity  discharged  is  bv  no  means  equal  to  what  would  fill  the  whole  orifice,  with  this 
velocity.  If  the  aperture  is  made  simply  in  a thin  plate,  the  lateral  motion  of  the  particles  towards  it 
tends  to  obstruct  the  direct  motion,  and  to  contract  the  stream  which  has  left  the  orifice,  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  three.  So  that  in  order  to  find  the  quantity  discharged,  the  section  of  the  orifice  must 
be  supposed  to  be  diminished  from  100  to  62  for  a simple  nperture,  to  82  for  a pipe  of  which  the  length 
is  twice  the  diameter,  nnd  in  other  ratios  according  to  circumstances. 

6.  When  a siphon,  or  bent  tube,  is  filled  with  a fluid,  and  its  orifices  immersed  iu  the  fluids  of  different 
vessels,  if  both  surfaces  of  the  fluids  are  in  the  same  level,  the  whole  remains  at  rest ; but  if  otherwise, 
the  longer  column  of  fluid  in  the  siphon  preponderates,  ami  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  up 
the  fluid  from  the  higher  vessel,  until  the  equilibrium  is  restored ; and  the  motion  is  the  more  rapid  as 
the  difference  of  levels  is  greater:  provided  that  the  greatest  height  of  the  tube  above  the  upper  sur- 
face be  not  more  than  a counterpoise  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

6.  If  a notch  or  sluice  in  form  of  a rectangle  be  cut  in  the  vertical  side  of  a vessel  full  of  water,  or 
any  other  fluid,  the  quantity  flowing  through  it  will  lx;  f of  the  quantity  which  would  flow  through  an 
equal  orifice  placed  horizontally  at  the  whole  depth,  in  the  same  time,  the  vessel  being  kept  constantly  full. 

7.  If  a short  pipe,  elevated  ^fPany  direction  from  nn  aperture  in  a conduit,  throw  the  water  in  a par- 
abolic curve  to  tin;  distance  or  range  a.  on  a horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  orifice,  and  the  greatest 
height  of  the  spouting  fluid  above  tliat  plane  be  it,  then  the  lieight  of  the  head  of  water  above  that  con- 


duit pipe  may  be  found,  nearly : viz.,  by  taking,  first,  2 cot  E = ~ ; and,  secondly,  the  altitude  of  the 
head  a = i k X cosec  2 E. 

Ex.  Suppose  that  a = 40  feet,  and  u = 18  feet.  Then  — = — = I'll lllll  = 2 cot  60°  57':  and 
1 ^ n 2 n 36 


a = | r X cosec  2 % = 20  X cosec  121°  64'  = 20  X M77896  = 23‘65792  feet,  height  required. 

Note.  This  result  of  theory  will  usually  bo  found  about  4-5 1 ha  of  that  which  is  furnished  by 
experiment. 


Motion  of  water  in  conduit  pipes  and  open  canals,  over  weirs,  d’c. — 1.  When  the  water  from  a reser- 
voir is  conveyed  in  long  horizontal  pipes  of  the  same  aperture,  the  discharges  made  in  equal  times  are 
nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squuro  roots  of  the  lengths. 

It  u supjxwed  that  the  lengths  of  the  pipes  to  which  this  rule  is  applied  are  not  very  unequal.  It  is 
nn  approximation  not  deduced  from  principle,  but  derived  immediately  from  experiment. 

2.  \S' ater  running  in  open  canals,  or  in  rivers,  is  accelerated  in  consequence  of  its  depth,  nnd  of  the 
declivity  on  which  it  runs,  till  the  resistance  increasing  with  tho  velocity,  becomes  equal  to  the  accel- 
eration, when  the  motion  of  the  stream  becomes  uniform. 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  amount  of  the  resisting  forces  can  hardly  lie  determined  by  principles  already 
known,  nnd  therefore  nothing  remains  but  to  ascertain,  by  experiment,  the  velocity  corresponding  to 
different  declivities,  and  different  depths  of  water,  and  to  try,  by  multiplying  and  extending  these  ex- 
periment*, to  find  out  the  law  which  is  common  to  them  all. 

The  Chevalier  Du  Bunt  has  given  a formula  for  computing  tho  velocity  of  running  water,  whether  in 
close  pipe*,  open  canals,  or  rivers,  which,  though  it  may  be  called  empirical,  is  extremely  useful  in 
practice.  # 

Let  v be  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  measured  by  the  inches  it  moves  over  in  a second ; a a constant 
quantity,  viz^  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  transverso  section  of  the  stream,  ex- 
pressed in  Bquare  inches,  by  the  boundary  or  perimeter  of  that  section,  minus  the  superficial  breadth 
of  the  stream  expressed  in  linear  inches. 

The  mean  velocity  is  that  with  which,  if  all  the  particles  were  to  move,  tho  discharge  would  be  the 
same  with  the  actual  discharge. 

The  line  a is  called  by  Du  Buat  the  radius , nnd  by  Dr.  Robison  the  hydraulic  mean  depth.  As  its 
affinity  to  the  radius  of  circle  seems  greater  than  to  the  depth  of  a river,  we  shall  call  it*  with  the 
former,  the  radius  of  the  section. 

Lastly,  let  8 be  tfie  denominator  of  a fraction  which  expresses  the  slope,  the  numerator  being  unity, 
tliat  is,  let  it  be  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  stream,  supposing  it  extended  in  a 
straight  line,  by  the  difference  of  level  of  its  two  extremities ; or,  which  is  nearly  the  same,  let  it  bo  the 
co  tangent  of  tfie  inclination  or  slope. 

The  above  denominations  being  understood,  and  tho  section,  as  well  as  tho  velocity,  boing  supposed 
uniform,  v in  English  feet, 
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When  r and  a are  very  great, 


v 


= ai 


307 

— i log.  B 


nearly. 


The  logarithms  understood  here  arc  the  hyperbolic,  and  are  found  bv  multiplying  the  common  loga- 
rithms by  2 3025851. 

The  slope  remaining  the  same,  the  velocities  are  as  y/  a — 

The  velocities  of  two  rivers  that  have  the  same  declivity,  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  radii  of  their 
sections. 


If  u is  so  small,  that  y/  a — T'fi  = 0,  or  a = the  velocity  will  be  nothing,  which  is  agreeable  to 
experience ; for  in  a cylindric  tul>e  r = $ the  radius ; the  radius,  therefore,  equal  two-tenths ; so  that 
the  tube  is  nearly  capillary,  and  the  fluid  will  not  flow  through  it. 

The  velocity  may  also  become  nothing  by  the  declivity  becoming  so  small,  that 
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•Tt=0;  but 


if  — is  less  than or  than  of  an  inch  to  on  English  mile,  the  water  will  have  sensible  motion. 

8 hi  UK  100  *«  ° 


In  a river,  the  greatest  velocity  is  at  the  surface,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  from  which  it 
diminishes  towards  the  bottom  and  the  sides,  where  it  is  least.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that, 
if  from  the  square  root  of  the  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  expressed  in  inches  per  second,  unity 
be  subtracted,  the  square  of  the  remainder  is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom. 

Hence,  if  the  former  velocity  be  = r,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  = t>  — 2 y/  v 1.  (A.) 

The  mean  velocity,  or  that  with  which,  were  the  whole  stream  to  move,  the  discharge  would  be  the 
same  with  the  real  discharge,  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  velocities,  as  computed 
in  the  last  proposition. 

The  mean  velocity  is,  therefore,  = i»  — y/  v -f-  (B.) 

This  is  also  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Du  BuaL 

When  the  water  in  a river  receives  a permanent  increase,  the  depth  and  the  velocity,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample above,  are  the  first  things  that  are  augmented.  The  increase  of  the  velocity  increases  the  action 
on  the  sides  and  bottom,  in  consequence  of  which  the  width  is  augmented,  and  sometimes  also,  but 
more  rarely,  the  depth.  The  velocity  is  thus  diminished,  till  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  or  the  hardness  of 
the  rock,  afford  a sufficient  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  water.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  changes  only 
by  insensible  degrees,  and,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  hydrnulics,  is  said  to  be  permanent,  though  in 
strictness  this  epithet  is  not  applicable  to  the  course  of  any  river. 

When  the  sections  of  a river  vary,  the  quantity  of  water  remaining  the  same,  the  mean  velocities  are 
inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  sections. 

This  must  happen,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  quantity  of  discharge. 

The  following  table,  abridged  from  Du  Buat,  serves  at  once  to  compare  the  surface,  bottom,  and 
mean  velocities  in  rivers,  according  to  the  formulae  (A)  and  (B). 


YTLOCITY  IN  INCURS. 

VELOCITY  IN  INCHES. 

Burftae. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Surfiice. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

4 

1- 

26 

56 

42016 

49008 

8 

8342 

6 67 

60 

45509 

62-754 

12 

6071 

9036 

64 

56-5 

1C 

12  6 

68 

62505 

60-262 

20 

12055 

16027 

72 

66025 

64-012 

24 

15194 

19-597 

76 

69668 

67-784 

28 

18421 

23  210 

80 

63  107 

71653 

32 

21678 

26-839 

84 

66661 

75325 

36 

25- 

30  5 

88 

70-224 

79112 

40 

28345 

34172 

92 

73-788 

82-894 

44 

31-742 

37*871 

96 

77-370 

86  685 

48 

35151 

41-570 

100 

81- 

906 

62 

38564 

45  282 

The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of  the  greatest  use  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the 
action  of  the  stream  on  its  bed. 

Every  kind  of  soil  has  a certain  velocity  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  channel  A greater  ve- 
locity would  enable  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  n smaller  velocity  would  permit  the  deposition  of 
more  movable  materials  from  above.  It  Is  not  enough,  then,  for  the ’stability  of  a river,  that  the  accel- 
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crating  forces  arc  bo  adjusted  to  the  size  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the  current  may  be  in  train : it 
must  also  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel 

We  learn  from  the  observations  of  Du  Hunt,  ami  others,  that  a velocity  of  three  inches  per  second  at 
the  bottom  will  just  begin  to  work  upon  the  fine  clay  fit  for  pottery,  anil  however  firm  and  compact  it 
may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are  more  stable  than  clay,  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
this;  fur  the  water  soon  takes  away  the  impalpable  particles  of  the  superficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles 
of  sand  sticking  by  their  lower  half  in  the  rest  of  the  clay,  which  they  now  protect,  making  a very  per- 
manent bottom,  if  the  stream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  which  will  mb  off  this  very 
thin  crust,  and  allow  another  layer  to  be  worn  oft  A velocity  of  six  inches  will  lift  fine  sand ; eight 
inches  will  lift  sand  as  coarse  as  linseed ; twelve  incites  will  sweep  along  fine  gravel ; twenty-four 
inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  diameter;  and  it  requires  three  feet  per  second  at  the, 
bottom  to  sweep  along  angular  stones  of  the  size  of  an  egg.  {Robison  on  Ritters.) 

Eytelwein,  a German  mathematician,  has  devoted  much  time  to  inquiries  in  hy- 
drodynamics. His  formulae  apply  to  tire  motion  of  water;  1st,  in  a cylindric 
tube ; 2d,  in  an  open  cAnal.  A 11 

Let  d be  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric  tube  E F,  A the  total  height  F G of  the  j 

head  of  water  in  the  reservoir  alwve  the  middle  of  the  orifice  F,  and  l the  length  j 

E F of  the  tube,  all  in  inches ; then  the  velocity  in  inches  with  which  the  fluid  will  j 

issue  from  the  orifice  F will  be  : 1 

/ 57  hj 
S/  /+57  d' 

this  multiplied  into  the  area  of  the  orifice  will  give  the  quantity  per  second. 

Let  d — diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches,  Q = the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  discharged  through 
the  pipe  per  minute,  / = the  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet,  and  A = the  difference  of  level  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  and  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  or  the  head ; then,  any  three  of  these 
quantities  being  given,  the  fourth  may  be  determined  from  the  following  formula? ; — 


d=5\/ 
Q = \/ 


0448  Q»  (/  + 4 2 d 
A ' 

' Ad5 
■0448  (/  -f  4-2  d) 


0448  Q’  (/-f  4-2  d) 


•0448  Q*  * 

These  formulae  arc  more  convenient  expressed  logarithmically,  thus — 

Log.  d = J { 2 log.  Q -f-  2-6515  -f*  log.  (/  -f-  4*2  d)  — log.  A } . 

Log.  Q = £ { log.  A d-  6 log.  d — 2*6515  — log.  (/  -+•  4*2  d) }. 

Log.  I = log.  A -f- 1°?-  d — 2*6515  — 2 log.  Q (neglecting  — 4'2  d ). 

Log.  A = 2 log.  Q d*  -‘6516  d*  log-  (f  d*  4*2  d)  — 6 log.  d. 

When  a pipe  is  bent  in  one  or  more  places,  then  if  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  several  changes  oi 
direction  be  added  into  one  sum  s,  the  velocity  v will  be  found  by  the  formula 

/ 54R  d A 

V dd- 

l.  A,  d,  and  e,  being  all  in  inches. 

Prouy  gives  a very  safe  formula  for  calculating  the  velocity  of  water  in  pipes,  and  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  use,  and  is  reliable. 

V = velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

D = diameter  of  pipe  in  feet 

H = the  head,  from  surface  of  water  in  reservoir  to  the  surface  of  water  above  the  mouth  of  pipe. 

L = the  length  of  pipe. 

g 

S = - . Then  V = 48*5254  3.  The  measures  are  all  in  feet. 

L 

For  open  canals. — Let  t*  be  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current  in  feet,  a area  of  the  vertical  section  of 
the  stream,  p perimeter  of  the  section,  or  sum  of  the  bottom  and  two  sides,  l length  of  the  bed  of  llie 
canal  corresponding  to  the  fall  A,  all  in  feet ; then 

/ ah 

*=  \/  9582  — -f  0 0111  —0*109. 

V pi 

The  experiments  of  M.  Bidone.  on  the  motion  of  water  in  canals,  agree  within  the  80th  part  of  tho 


results  of  computations  from  the  preceding  formula?. 
We  have  used  the  following  formula  of  Eytelweit 


We  have  used  the  following  formuln  of  Eytelwein,  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  article 
Hydrodynamics,  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  water  in  an  open  canal,  and  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory. 

d = hydraulic  mran  depth,  or  mean  radius  in  inches,  called  R in  preceding  formula?  of  Du  BuaL 
f = fall  in  two  mile  nt  canal  in  inchea. 

V = velocity  in  inches  per  second. 

Then,  V=  0*91^7^ 
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For  apertures  in  the  sides  or  bottom  of  vessels. — If  q equal  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  v the  velocity  of  the  affluent  water  in  feet  per  second  through  the  aperture,  a the.  area 
of  the  aperture  in  square  inches,  and  A ihc  height  from  its  centre  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  we  have 
v = Cy/h ; and  q — •■4167  a Cy/ A ; 

in  which  c is  a constant  quantity,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  aperture,  and  the  value  of  which, 
for  several  different  forma,  is  contained  in  the  following  table : — 


Nature  of  the  Orifices  employed. 

Ratio  between  the 
theoretical  and  real 
discharges. 

Coefficients  for 
finding  the  *eh>- 
cities  in  Eng.  ft. 

For  the  whole  velocity  due  to  the  height 

1 to  100 

804 

For  wide  openings  whose  bottom  is  on  a level  with  that  of  ) 

1 to  0981 

77 

the  reservoir J 

For  sluices  with  walls  in  a line  with  the  orifice  

1 to  0-961 

7*7 

For  bridges  with  pointed  piers  

1 to  0*961 

7-7 

For  narrow  openings  whose  bottom  is  on  a level  with  that  of  1 

1 to  0 861 

69 

the  reservoir \ 

For  smaller  opening*  in  a sluice  with  side  walls. 

1 to  0-861 

6-9 

For  abrupt  projections  and  square  piers  of  bridges 

1 to  0861 

6-9 

For  openings  in  sluices  without  side  walls 

For  an  orihee  in  a thin  plate  

1 to  0 635 

6T 

1 to  0-621 

5-0 

The  following  table  of  Smcaton  is  mainly  the  result  of  experiments. 

Table,  abridged  from  one  by  Mr.  Smealon.  for  showing  the  height  of  head  necessary  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  water  in  horizontal  pipes. 


Velocities  per  second  of  water  in  the  pipes. 

Ft 

in. 

PL  in. 

PL  in. 

Ft 

in. 

PL  In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

in. 

FL 

in. 

FL 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

pipes. 

0 

li 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

* 

0 

3 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

G 

5 

0 

0 

45 

1 

4-7 

9 

HD 

4 

97 

7 

1-7 

10 

10 

13 

641 

17 

100 

22 

6-7 

28 

0*2 

t 

inch. 

0 

30 

0 

111 

1 

1 1*3 

3 

25 

4 

0*2 

6 

HG 

9 

13 

11 

IOG 

15 

05 

18 

81 

i 

** 

0 

02 

0 

B-4 

1 

55 

9 

4 9 

:t 

09 

5 

05 

6 

loo 

8 

no 

n 

34 

14 

00 

1 

a 

0 

18 

0 

67 

l 

24) 

i 

1*1 

2 

10.1 

4 

04 

5 

50 

7 

1G 

9 

03 

ii 

05 

n 

* 

n 

1-5 

0 

50 

0 

1 1*7 

7-2 

2 

46 

3 

43 

4 

6 7 

5 

113 

7 

02 

9 

4 1 

ii 

to 

0 

1*3 

0 

4-* 

U 100 

45 

2 

05 

2 

100 

3 

109 

5 

II 

6 

54 

8 

Ol 

u 

« 

0 

1*1 

0 

4-2 

0 

8-7 

9-4 

1 

94 

2 

6-2 

3 

50 

4 

55 

5 

7-7 

7 

0-0 

2 

•* 

0 

1-0 

‘1 

37 

0 

7-8 

1 

OH 

i 

7-0 

2 

2*9 

3 

04 

3 

no 

5 

Ol 

6 

9*7 

21 

*» 

0 

0-9 

0 

33 

0 

70 

0 

1-5 

1 

51 

*2 

0 2 

*2 

HO 

3 

08 

4 

6 1 

5 

7-2 

M 

0 

0-7 

0 

*2-8 

0 

50 

0 

06 

1 

2-3 

1 

8-2 

‘2 

33 

2 

11*7 

3 

91 

4 

HO 

3 

** 

0 

0-fi 

0 

2-4 

0 

541 

0 

62 

1 

0-2 

5*3 

1 

11-4 

2 

♦i-G 

3 

27 

4 

00 

31 

*» 

0 

OG 

0 

21 

0 

4 4 

0 

7*2 

0 

107 

1 

3 1 

83 

2 

2*7 

2 

OH 

3 

6ll 

4 

** 

0 

05 

0 

19 

0 

3 9 

0 

6 4 

0 

9 5 

1 

1-4 

6-2 

118 

9 

6 1 

3 

1*4 

<1 

«, 

0 

04 

0 

1*7 

o 

35 

0 

5-H 

0 

HO 

1 

0 1 

1 

4 4 

04 

2 

31 

2 

06 

5 

0 

04 

0 

1 4 

0 

2-9 

0 

48 

0 

71 

0 

lol 

1 

1*7 

58 

1 

106 

2 

4 0 

« 

h 

0 

03 

0 

1*9 

0 

95 

0 

41 

0 

6-1 

0 

HO 

0 

11*7 

33 

1 

7*3 

‘2 

oo 

7 

*- 

(1 

03 

0 

10 

0 

9*2 

0 

30 

0 

5 4 

0 

70 

0 

ill-2 

14 

1 

4-9 

90 

H 

u 

0*25 

0 

09 

0 

1-9 

11 

3*2 

9 

4 H 

0 

0-7 

0 

Ol 

0 

119 

1 

3-0 

1 

6-7 

9 

0 

0*2 

0 

OH 

0 

1-7 

0 

2-9 

0 

43 

0 

GO 

o 

8-2 

0 

107 

1 

1-5 

1 

48 

10 

•* 

0 

02 

0 

OH 

0 

JO 

0 

20 

0 

39 

0 

5*5 

0 

7-5 

0 

07 

t 

03 

1 

3*3 

11 

** 

0 

019 

0 

0-7 

0 

15 

0 

24 

0 

3-6 

0 

5*0 

0 

G6 

0 

80 

0 

11*3 

1 

20 

12 

** 

Look  for  the  velocity  of  water  in  the  pipe  in  the  upper  row,  and  in  the  column  below  it,  and  opposite 
to  the  given  diameter  of  the  pipe  standing  in  the  hist  column,  will  be  found  the  perpendicular  height  of 
a column  or  head,  in  feet,  inches,  and  tenths,  requisite  to  overcome  the  friction  of  such  pipe  for  100  feet 
in  length,  and  obtain  the  given  velocity. 

To  the  succeeding  table,  originally  due  to  Du  Bunt,  is  added  n third  column  containing  the  quantities  of 
water  discharged,  as  inferred  friwn  experiments  made  in  Scotland,  and  examined  by  Dr.  Robison,  who 
found  that  they  in  general  gave  a discharge  1 -16th  greater  than  that  which  is  deduced  from  Du  Bunt’s 
formulae.  We  would  recommend  it,  therefore,  to  the  engineer  to  employ  the  third  column  in  his  practice. 

If  there  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table  for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quar- 
ters, and  take  the  eighth  part  of  the  answer.  Thus,  for  3}  inches,  take  the  eighth  part  of  24  883,  which 
corresponds  to  15  inches.  This  is  31 10. 

The  quantity  discharged  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  width : to  obtain  a correct  measure  of  it, 
if  n be  the  width  or  length  of  the  wastebaird  in  inches,  take  (n  4-  J#  n ) times  the  quantity  for  one  inch 
of  wasteboard  of  the  given  depth,  from  the  preceding  table. 

In  the  following  table  it  i*  supposed  that  the  water  from  which  the  discharge  is  made  is  perfectly 
stagnant ; but  if  it  should  happen  to  reach  the  opening  with  any  velocity,  we  have  only  to  multiply  Clio 
area  of  the  section  by  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

When  the  quantity  of  water  Q discharged  over  a weir  is  known,  the  depth  of  the  edge  of  the  wasto- 
board,  or  H,  may  be  approximated  froui  the  following  formulae ; / length  of  wasteboara. 

H = (iht m) 5 = (nh)  ’ “"*• 
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Reciprocally,  Q = 11 J / . H 4 nearly:  or,  more  accurately,  by  adding  the  correction,  it  becomes 


3 

The  quantities  discharged  for  any  given  width,  are  as  the  | power  of  the  depth,  or  as  H?. 
Hence,  to  extend  the  uso  of  the  table  to  greater  depths,  we  nave  only  for 


Twice  any  depth,  take  ... 

..  Q X 

2828 

Seven  times. 

Q X 

18-520 

3 times 

..  Q X 

6*196 

8 times. 

Q X 

22*627 

4 times 

..  Q X 

8*000 

9 times. 

<i  X 

27*000 

..OX 

1 1180 

...  Q X 

6 times 

..  Q X 

14*697 

and  the  results 

will  be  nearly  true. 

To  make  them  still  more  correct,  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  add  to  them  their  thousandth  part. 


Table  containing  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  ovtr  an  inch  vertical  section  of  a tear. 


Depth  of  the  upper 
edge  of  tho  waste- 
board  below  the 
surface  In  Eng- 
lish inches. 

Cubic  feet  of  water  dia- 
chniv'xt  in  a minute  by 
an  inch  of  the  waste- 
board.  according  to  Du 
Hunt’s  lormultr. 

Cubic  feet  of  water  dis- 
charg'd in  a minute  by 
an  inch  of  the  wuste- 
bourd,  according  to  ex- 
periments. 

Gallons  of  2P2  inches, 
corresponding  with  re- 
sults in  column  3. 

1 

0403 

0*428 

2621 

2 

1140 

1*211 

7*417 

3 

2*096 

2*220 

13*034 

4 

3-226 

3*427 

20*990 

6 

4*507 

4*789 

29332 

6 

6*925 

6*295 

38*357 

7 

7460 

7*93.3 

48*589 

8 

9 122 

9*692 

59*364 

9 

10884 

11-664 

70826 

10 

12*748 

13-635 

83*164 

11 

14*707 

15  632 

95*746 

12 

16^758 

17*805 

109*055 

13 

18*895 

20*076 

122*966 

14 

21*117 

22*4.37 

157*427 

15 

23  419 

24-88.3 

152*408 

16 

25800 

27  413 

167*905 

17 

28258 

30*024 

183*897 

18 

30*786 

32*710 

200*350 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the  tables  and  rules. — Ex.  1.  Let  the  depth  be  10  inches  below  the  upper 
surface  of  the  water,  anil  the  width  8 inches.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  will  be  discharged  in  a 
minute  1 


Cubic  feet 


By  table  Q to  depth  10,  width  1 = 13*535 

Multiply  this  by  n = 8 

106-280 

Add  of  this  product .. 5 3 14 

Discharge  in  one  minute  =s 11 1504 


Ex.  2.  Let  the  depth  be  9 feet,  and  the  width  1 foot  Required  the  cubic  feet  discharged  in  a 


minute.  cub.  feet 

By  table  Q to  depth  12  inches,  width  1 inch  = 17*805 

Factor  for  9 times  depth  is  27  = 3 X 9 3 

63*415 
9 

Quantity  for  1 inch  width  480*735 

Multiply  by  n = 12 

6768*802 

Add  of  the  product 286*441 

Total  quantity  in  cubic  feet  = 6055*261 


Ex.  3.  Let  a square  orifice  of  6 inches  each  side  be  placed  in  a sluice-gate  with  its  top  4 feet  below 
the  upper  surface  of  the  water : how  much  will  it  discharge  in  a minute  ? 

Here  the  quantity  discharged  by  a slit  in  depth  48  inches,  must  be  taken  from  one  in  depth  54 
inches. 


For  54,  multiply  Q at  6 by  3 ^ or  27 

For  48,  “ Q at  12  by  4 - or  8 

Difference. 


169  965 
142440 
27626 
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Contrivances  to  measure  the  velocity  of  running  waters. — For  these  purposes,  various  contrivances 
have  been  proposed,  of  -which  two  or  three  may  be  here  described. 

Suppose  it  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  a river  tlrnt  is  required ; or,  indeed,  both  the  velocity  and 
the  quantity  which  flows  down  it  in  a given  time.  Observe  n place  where  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
sleep  and  nearly  parallel,  so  as  to  make  a kind  of  trough  for  the  water  to  run  through,  and  by  taking 
the  depth  at  various  places  in  crossing  make  a true  section  of  the  river.  Stretch  a string  at  right  angles 
over  it,  and  at  a small  distance  another  parallel  to  the  first.  Then  take  an  apple,  an  orange,  or  other 
small  ball,  just  so  much  lighter  than  water  as  to  swim  in  it,  or  a pint  or  quart  bottle  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  throw  it  into  the  water  above  the  strings.  Observe  when  it  comes  under  the  first  string,  by 
means  of  a quarter  second  pendulum,  a stop-watch,  or  any  other  proper  instrument ; and  observe  like- 
wise  when  it  arrives  at  the  second  string.  By  this  means  the  velocity  of  the  upper  surface  will  be 
obtained.  And  the  section  of  the  river  at  the  second  siring  must  be  ascertained  by  taking  various 
depths,  as  before.  If  this  section  be  the  same  as  the  former,  it  tuay  be  taken  for  the  mean  section:  if 
not,  add  both  together,  and  take  half  the  sum  for  the  mean  section.  Then  the  area  of  the  mean  scctioo 
in  square  feet  being  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  the  strings  in  feet,  will  give  the  contents  of  the 
water  in  solid  feet,  which  passed  from  one  string  to  the  other  during  the  time  of  observation ; and  Urn 
bv  the  rule  of  three  may  be  adapted  to  any  other  portion  of  time.  The  operation  may  often  be  greatly 
abridged  by  taking  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  floating  body  opposite  two  stations  on  the  shore,  espe- 
cially when  it  b not  convenient  to  stretch  a string  across. 

M.  Pitot  invented  a stream  measurer  of  a simple  construction,  by  means  of  which  the  velocity  of  any 
part  of  a stream  may  readily  be  found.  This  instrument  is  composed  of  two  long  tubes  of  glass  open 
at  both  ends : one  of  these  tubes  is  cylindrical  throughout ; the  other  has  one  of  its  extremities  bent 
into  nearly  a right  angle,  and  gradually  enlarges  like  a funnel,  or  the  mouth  of  a trumpet : these  tubes 
arc  both  hxed  in  grooves  in  a triangular  prism  of  wood ; so  that  their  lower  extremities  are  both  on  the 
same  level,  standing  thus  one  by  the  side  of  the  other,  and  tolerably  well  preserved  from  accidents. 
The  frame  in  which  these  tubes  stand  is  graduated,  close  by  the  side  of  them,  into  divisions  of  inches 
and  lines. 

To  use  this  instrument,  plunge  it  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  in  such  manner  that  the  opening  of 
the  funnel  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  tne  tubes  shall  be  completely  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  water  pass  freely  through  the  funnel  up  into  the  tube.  Then  observe  to  what  height  the 
water  rises  in  each  tube,  and  note  the  difference  of  the  sides ; for  this  difference  will  lie  the  height  due 
to  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  wnter  in  the  cylindrical  tube  will  be  raised  to  the 
same  height  as  the  surface  of  the  stream,  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure : while  the  water  entering  from 
the  current  by  the  funnel  into  the  other  tube,  will  be  compelled  to  rise  above  that  surface  by  a space 
at  which  it  will  be  sustained  by  the  impulse  of  the  moving  fluid : that  is,  the  momentum  of  the  stream 
will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  column  ot  water  sustained  in  one  tube  above  the  surface  of  that  in  the 
other.  In  estimating  the  velocity  bv  means  of  this  instrument,  we  must  have  recourse  to  theory  as 
corrected  by  experiments.  Thus,  if  X,  the  height  of  the  column  sustained  by  the  stream,  or  the  differ- 
ence of  heights  in  the  two  tubes,  be  in  feet,  we  shall  have  v = 6*5  >/  h,  nearly,  the  velocity,  per  second, 
of  the  stream ; if  h be  in  inches,  then  v = 22  47  yf  h,  nearly : or  further  experiments  made  with  the 
instrument  itself  may  a little  modify  these  coefficients. 

Note.  In  an  example  like  this,  it  is  a good  approximation,  to  multiply  continually  together,  the  area 
of  the  orifice,  the  number  336,  (336  = 5'6  X 66,)  and  the  square  root  of  the  depth  in' feet  of  the  middle 
of  the  orifice. 

Tli us,  in  the  preceding  example,  it  will  be  } X £ X 336  X ^4'25  = $ X 336  X 2062  = 173  2 cubic 
feet. 

The  less  the  height  of  the  orifice  compared  with  its  depth  under  the  water,  the  nearer  will  the  result 
thuB  obtained  approach  to  the  truth.  If  the  height  of  the  orifice  be  such  as  to  require  consideration,  the 
principle  of  Art.  6,  page  17,  may  be  blended  with  this  rule. 

71ms,  applying  this  rule  to  Ex.  2,  wc  shall  have  area  X yf  depth  X 336  X |=9  X 3 X 224  = 6048, 
for  the  cubic  feet  discharged.  This  is  less  than  the  former  result  by  about  its  000th  port  It  is,  there- 
fore, a good  approximation,  considering  its  simplicity:  it  may,  in  many  cases,  supersede  the  necessity  of 
recurrence  to  tables. 

II YDRO- ELECTRICAL  MACH  IKE.  The  production  of  electricity  by  the  passage  of  Bteam  through 
a small  jet,  was  unknown  till  18-10.  It  is  now  generally  concluded  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  friction 
of  globules  of  water  ngainst  the  sides  of  the  opening,  urged  forward  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
steam ; the  effect  of  this  is  to  render  the  steam  or  water  positive,  and  the  pipes  from  which  it  issues 
negative. 

Fig.  2275  represents  this  machine,  as  manufactured  by  Benjamin  Pike.  Jr.,  of  294  Broadway,  New 
York,  in  which  A A,  <fcc.,  arc  six  green  glass  supports,  three  feet  long ; B is  a cylindrical  tubular  boiler 
of  rolled  iron-plate,  $ inch  thick  ; its  extreme  length  is  seven  feet  six  inches,  one  foot  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  smoke-chamber,  making  the  actunl  length  of  the  boiler  six  anil  a half  feet ; its  diameter 
three  and  a half  feet.  The  furnace  D and  ash-hole  C aro  contained  within  the  boiler,  and  are  furnished 
with  a metal  screen  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  light  during  the  progress  of  one 
class  of  experiments ; F is  the  water-gage  ; E the  feed-valve ; J J are  two  tubes  leading  from  tbe 
▼alvos  K K to  the  two  tubes  H ; A and  I are  forty-six  bent  iron  tubes,  terminating  in  jets,  either  half  or 
the  whole  of  which  may  be  opened  by  means  of  the  lever  GO;  L is  a valve  for  liberating  steam  during 
tho  existence  of  the  maximum  pressure;  M is  the  safety-valve;  N is  a cap  covering  a jet,  that  is  era- 

? loved  for  illustrating  a certain  mechanical  action  of  a jet  of  steam ; O is  tne  first  portion  of  the  funnel ; 

the  second  jiortion.  which  slides  into  itself  by  a telescope  joint,  so  that  the  boiler  may  be  insulated 
when  the  experiments  commence.  The  boiler  is  cased  in  wood. 

Fig.  2276,  which  may  be  called  the  prime  conductor,  but  which  is  not  used  for  the  purpose,  is  a xinc 
case,  furnished  with  four  rows  of  points.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  jets,  in  order  to  collect  tho  eleo- 
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tricity  from  tin*  ejected  vapor,  and  thus  prevent  its  returning  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  boiler. 
Hie  maximum  pressure  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  is  80  pounds,  which  gradually  gets 
reduced  to  40  pounds,  or  lower.  The  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  is  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
generation  of  the  electricity,  is  a series  of  bent  tubes  with  their  attached  jets.  Each  jet  consists  of  a brass 
socket,  containing  a cylindrical  piece  of  partridge-wood,  with  a circular  hole  or  passage  through  it,  & of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  into  which  the  stcum  is  admitted  through  an  aperture.  The  peculiar  shape  of  this 
aperture  appears  to  derive  its  efficacy  from  the  tendency  it  gives  the  steam  to  spread  out  in  the  form 
of  a cup.  on  entering  the  wooden  pipe,  and  by  that  means  to  bring  it  and  the  particles  of  water,  of 
which  it  i-  the  carrier,  into  very  forcible  collision  with  the  rubbing  surface  of  the  wood. 


The  electricity  produced  by  this  engine  is  not  so  remarkable  for  its  high  intensity,  ns  for  its  enormous 
quantity.  In  no  case,  antecedent  to  this,  has  the  electricity  of  tension  taken  so  rapid  a stride  towards 
assimilating  with  galvanic  electricity.  Mr.  Faraday’s  experiments  on  the  identity  of  the  electricities  had 
shown  how  small  was  the  quantity  obtained  from  the  Wst  machines ; and  had  given  good  reason  to 
expect  that  chemical  effects  would  be  exalted  when  the  quantity  could  be  increased.  And  such  is  the 
case  here ; a very  remarkable  experiment  in  illustration  of  thus  is,  that  not  only  is  gunpowder  ignited 
by  the  passage  of  the  spark,  but  eveu  paper  and  wood  shavings  will  be  inflamed  when  placed  in  the 
course  of  the  spark  passing  between  two  points — such  an  effect  was  never  before  produced  with 
common  electricity.  In  like  manner,  chemical  decompositions  are  effected  much  more  readily  by  means 
of  the  hydro-electric,  than  by  that  from  the  common  machine. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTOR.  An  apparatus 
for  removing  liquids  or  moisture  from  yarns  /I  2377. 

or  cloths  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  main  feature  or  principle  of  the  machino 
is  extremely  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a 
circular  open  wire-basket,  in  which  the  wet 
cloths  are  placed  ns  uniformly  as  possible, 
and  which  is  then  made  to  revolve  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  moisture  is  thrown  out 
by  the  centrifugal  force  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  basket.  As  the  vis  inertia) 
prevents  the  instant  communication  of  a 
sufficient  velocity  to  the  basket  loaded  with 
heavy  goods,  various  expedients  have  been 
resorted  to  to  make  communicated  velocity 
progressive.  The  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pose, on  the  original  English  patent,  are  ex- 
tremely complicated  ; but  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  2277,  (which  is  an  exterior 
view  of  the  machine  and  the  driving  appa- 
ratus.) is  much  more  simple,  and  perfectly 
effective.  It  is  the  invention  of  M.  C.  Bry- 
ant, of  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  The  whole 
machine  rests  on  two  square  bedstones; 
the  outride  of  the  case,  or  tub,  is  only  shown 
in  the  figure,  within  which  the  wire-basket, 
open  at  the  top  for  the  reception  of  the 
goods,  revolves  on  a vertical  sliaft ; to  this 
shaft  motion  is  communicated  from  the 
horizontal  shaft  beneath  the  tub  by  moans 
of  bevel-goers.  On  the  extremity  of  this 
horizontal  shaft  is  fixed  the  driving-pulley, 

'as  shown  in  the  figure.)  This  pulley  is  of 
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the  form  usually  employed  on  small  tilt  or  trip  hammers ; a belt  passing  round  this  pulley,  and  contin- 
ually moving,  communicates  motion  to  the  pulley  whenever  u binder  brings  the  belt  in  close  contact 
with  its  periphery.  Hie  hinder  is  attached  to  nil  extremity  of  an  oscillating  frame,  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  tub,  ns  shown  in  the  figure.  The  binder  presses  against  the  belt  so  as  to  communicate  motion 
to  the  pulley.  To  stop  the  motion,  the  upper  end  of  the  oscillating  binder-frame  is  pressed  down  by  a 
handle;  the  binder  relieves  the  belt,  and  a rope  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a small  pulley  on  the 
binder-frame  passing  over  a pulley  fixed  on  the  horizontal  driving-shaft,  and  fastened  at  the  other  end 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  acts  as  a friction-brake  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  shaft,  and  consequently  of 
the  basket.  To  keep  the  binder-frame  in  extreme  positions  a movable  weight  is  placed  on  the  handle 
rod  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  which  slides  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  rod,  as  the  binder  is  raised  or 
depressed. 

The  basket  in  this  hydro-extractor  is  about  three  and  n half  feet  in  diameter;  and  in  full  action, 
should  make  about  800  revolutions  per  minute.  The  driving-belt  is  about  eight  inches  wide ; tho 
driving-pulley  eighteen  inches  diameter. 

This  machine  is  in  operation  at  the  Bay  State  Mills,  in  Lawrence,  and  nt  the  carpet  mill  in  Lowell; 
and  machines  similar  in  the  main  principle  arc  employed  in  many  of  the  mills  in  this  country,  and 
give  complete  satisfaction. 

HYDROMETER.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  and  thence  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors ; these  being  inversely  as  their  specific  gravities.  Various  instruments  of 
different  forms  have  been  proposed  for  ascertaining  readily  the  specific  gravities  of  fluids,  but  only  two 
or  three  of  them  are  deserving  of  description. 

The  hydrometer  represented  in  Fig.  2278  consists  of  a hollow  glass  ball  B,  with  a smaller  ball  O 
appended  to  it,  and  which,  from  its  superior  weight,  serves  to  keep  the  instrument  in  a vertical  position, 
to  whatever  depth  it  may  be  immersed  in  a liquid.  From  the  large  ball  rises  a cylindrical  stem  a d,  on 
which  are  marked  divisions  iuto  equal  parts ; and  the  depth  to  which  the  stem  will  sink  in  water,  or 
any  other  liquid  fixed  on  as  a standard  of  specific  gravity,  being  known,  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  a 
liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  required,  will  indicate,  by  the  scale,  how  much  greater  or  less  it  is  than 
that  of  the  standard  liquid. 

Those  most  celebrated  are  the  scales  of  Baumd.  Cartier,  Twaddell,  and  Guy  Lussac.  Most  of  these 
scales  are  arbitrary,  and  formed  after  the  ideas  of  their  projectors,  but  having  no  particular  reference  by 
which  they  may  be  understood. 

The  centesimal  hydrometer,  by  Guy  Lussac,  is  an  exception,  the  extreme  points  s®*** 

being  water  and  absolute  alcohol ; this  space  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts, 
thus  showing  in  alcoholic  mixtures  tho  per  centage  of  alcohol  in  the  liquid.  They 
are  made  of  glass,  brass,  and  silver,  usually  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  of  the 
form  represented  in  the  cut,  the  graduations  being  marked  on  the  stem. 

Table  showing  (he  Comparative  Seal  ex  of  Guy  Lussac  and  Baume,  with  (he 
Specific  Gravities  and  Proof  at  the  Temperature  of  60°. 


Guy  Lumiic'i  Settle. 

Baiim6*fl  Scale. 

Specific  Gravity. 

M. 

100 

46 

796 

tool 

95 

40 

815 

92 

_■  90 

36 

633 

82 

= 1 

J 85 

33 

848 

72 

. § k 

| 80 

31 

863 

6*2 

C k. 

? 75 

28 

876 

62 

| 70 

26 

889 

42 

c-  ® 

65 

24 

901 

32 

o 60 

23 

912 

22  4th  proof. 

8,  65 

21 

923 

12 

2 60 

19 

933 

0 1’roof. 

S 45 

18 

942 

8' 

“ 40 

17 

951 

IS 

(£  35 

16 

958 

29 

■f  1 

30 

16 

964 

35 

S3  O- 

25 

14 

970 

48  J 

Explanation  of  Baume'*  scale. — Manufacturers  who  employ  Baumd’s  hydrometer,  or  have  occasion 
to  know  the  value  of  the  degrees  on  his  scale,  may  find  the  following  formula  useful : — 

Let  B = Baumo's  degrees,  and  100  = water.  Then 

c -c  ■.  144 

Specific  gravity  = 

That  is  to  say,  144  divided  by  the  difference  between  144  and  the  given  degree  of  Baumtf.  is  the  specific 
gravity  in  question,  stated  in  reference  to  water  assumed  = 100.  Thus,  suppose  Baume  = 66°.  Then 

144  144 

Specific  gravity  = — — or  ~ = 1*846  = specific  gravity. 
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Scale  of  Specific  Gravities  indicated  by  TwaddelC s Scale. 


Twoddell. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Twaddell. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Twaddell. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Twaddell. 

Sp.  Gr. 

0 

....1000 

60 

....1250 

100 

....1500 

160 

....1750 

10 

....1050 

60 

....1800 

110 

— 1550 

160 

....1800 

20 

....1100  ' 

70 

....1350  ■ 

120 

....1600 

170 

....1850 

30 

....1160  | 

80 

....1400  1 

130 

....1650 

180 

....1900 

40 

....1200  | 

90 

....1450  | 

140 

...1700 

190 

1960 

Hydrometer  with  weights. — There  is  a variety  of  kinds  of  hydrometers,  with  weights ; the  principal 
ones  are  Dica’.s  and  Sikes’s.  They  are  used  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Another  easy  method  of  determining  the  densities  of  different  liquids,  frequently  practised,  is  by  means 
of  a set  of  glass  beads  previously  adjusted  and  numbered.  Thrown  into  any  liquid,  the  heavier  balls 
sink  and  the  lighter  float  at  the  surface ; but  one  of  them  approaching  the  density  of  the  liquid  will  be 
in  a state  of  indifference  as  to  buoyancy,  or  will  float  under  the  surface.  The  number  on  this  ball  indi- 
cates. in  thousandth  parts,  the  specific  density  of  the  liquid. 

HYDROSTATIC  PRESS.  If  there  be  any  number  of  pistons  of  different  magnitudes,  any  how 
applied  to  apertures  in  a cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  an  incompressible  and  non-elastic  fluid,  the 
forces  acting  on  the  pistons  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  will  be  to  one  another  as  the  areus  of  the 
respective  apertures,  or  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  pistons. 

Let  ABCD  represent  ft  section  passing  along  the  axis  of  a cylindrical  vessel  filled 
with  an  incompressible  and  non  elastic  fluid,  and  let  E F be  two  pistous  of  different  mag- 
nitudes, connected  with  the  cylinder  and  closely  fitted  to  their  respective  apertures  or 
orifices  ; the  piston  F being  applied  to  the  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  pis- 
ton E occupying  an  entire  section  of  the  cylinder  or  vessel,  by  which  the  fluid  is  con- 
tained. 

Then,  because  by  the  nature  of  fluidity,  the  pressures  on  every  part  of  the  pistonB  E and  F,  are 
mutually  transmitted  to  each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  intervening  fluid ; it  follows  that  these . 
pressures  will  be  in  a state  of  equilibrium  when  they  are  equal  among  themselves. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  sum  of  the  pressures  propagated  by  the  piston  E,  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  a transverse  section  of  the  cylinder ; and  in  like  manner  the  sum  of  the  pressures  propagated  by 
the  piston  F is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  aperture  which  it  occupies ; consequently,  an  equilibrium 
must  obtain  between  these  pressures  when  the  forces  on  the  pistons  are  to  one  another,  respectively, 
as  the  areas  of  the  apertures  or  spaces  which  they  occupy. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  by  taking  the  areas  of  the  pistons  E and  F,  in  a proper  ratio  to  one  another, 
we  can,  by  means  of  an  incompressible  fluid,  produce  an  enormous  compression,  and  that  too  by  the 
application  of  a very  small  force. 

Put  P = the  force  or  pressure  on  the  piston  E. 

A = the  area  of  the  orifice  which  it  occupies, 
p = the  pressure  on  the  piston  F,  and 
a = the  area  of  the  orifice  or  space  to  which  it  is  fitted: 
then,  according  to  the  principle  announced  in  the  foregoing  proposition  and  demonstrated  above,  we 
shall  obtain 

a : A : : p : P. 

But  because,  by  the  principles  of  mensuration,  the  areas  of  different  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters ; if,  therefore,  we  substitute  d1  and  D*  respectively  for  a and  A in  the  above 
analogy,  we  shall  have 

rf*:D,::/>:P; 

and  from  this,  by  making  the  product  of  the  mean  terms  equal  to  the  product  of  the  extremes,  we  get 
the  general  equation, 

pD*  = P<P ’A) 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  depends  the  construction  and  use  of  that  very  powerful  instrument,  the 
Hydrostatic  Press,  first  brought  into  notice  about  the  year  1796,  by  Joseph  Bramah.  Esq.,  of  London. 

The  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  Bramah,  consisted  in  the  application  of  the  common  forcing- 
pump  to  tne  injection  of  water,  or  some  other  incompressible  and  non  elastic  fluid,  into  a strong  metallic 
cylinder,  truly  bored  and  furnished  with  a movable  piston,  made  perfectly  water-tight  by  means  of 
leather  collars  or  packing,  neatly  fitted  into  the  cylinder. 

The  proportion  which  subsists  between  tho  diameter  of  this  piston,  and  that  of  the  plunger  in  the 
forcing-pump,  constitutes  the  principal  element  by  which  the  power  of  the  instrument  is  calculated ; for, 
by  reason  ot  the  equal  distribution  of  pressure  in  the  fluid,  in  proportion  as  the  area  of  the  transverse 
section  of  the  one  exceeds  the  area  of  a similar  section  of  the  other,  so  muBt  the  pressure  sustained  by 
the  one  exceed  that  sustained  by  the  other. 

Therefore,  if  the  piston  F,  in  the  preceding  diagram,  be  assimilated  to  the  plunger  in  the  barrel  of  a 
forcing-pump,  and  the  piston  E to  that  in  the  cylinder  of  the  hydrostatic  press ; then,  the  equation  (A) 
involves  every  particular  respecting  the  power  and  effects  of  the  engine. 

Example.  If  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  6 inches,  and  that  of  the  forcing  pump  one  inch ; what 
is  the  pressure  on  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  supposing  the  force  applied  on  the  plunger  or  smaller  pis- 
ton to  be  equivalent  to  760  lb*.  ? 

Here  we  have  given  D = 5 inches,  d — 1 inch,  and  p = 760  lbs. ; therefore,  by  substitution,  equation 
(A)  becomes 

PD* 

6*  X 760  = P X 1B;  that  is,  P = — 18,750  lba. 
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Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  by  the  magnitude  of  the  power  applied, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  forcing-pump,  and  the  quotient  will  express 
the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder. 

If  both  sides  of  the  fundamental  equation  (A)  be  divided  by  D1,  the  general  expression  for  the  value 
of  »,  or  for  the  power  required,  is 

Y<P 


And  the  practical  rule  which  this  equation  supplies,  may  be  expressed  in  words  at  length  in  the  fob 
lowing  manner : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  given  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of 
the  forcing-pump,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  for  the  power 
required. 

If  both  sides  of  the  equation  (A)  be  divided  by  p,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  extracted,  the 
general  expression  for  the  diameter  of  the  piston,  is 

D=V^ 

And  the  practical  rule  for  the  determination  of  D,  or  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  may  be  expressed 
in  words  as  follows : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  for- 
cing-pump, and  divide  the  product  by  tne  force  with  which  the  plunger  descends ; then,  the  square  root 
of  the  quotient  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  sought. 

If  both  sides  of  the  original  equation  (A)  be  divided  by  P,  and  the  square  root  extracted,  the  general 
expression  for  the  value  of  d,  or  the  diameter  of  the  forcing-pump,  becomes 


And  the  practical  rule  which  this  equation  supplies,  may  be  expressed  in  words  in  the  following 
manner  : 


Rule. — Multiply  the  force  with  which  the  plunger  descends  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  entire  pressure  on  the  piston;  then,  extract  the  square  root  of 
the  quotient  for  the  diameter  of  the  forcing-pump. 

The  foregoing  is  the  theory  of  the  Hydrostatic  Press,  as  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diarac- 
tere  of  the  cylinder  and  forcing-pump,  and  the  respective  pressures  on  the  piston  and  plunger ; but 
since  the  instrument  is  generally  furnished  with  an  indicator  or  safety-valve  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  pressure,  the  theory  would  be  incomplete  without  considering  it  in  connection  with  the  diameters  ol 
the  pump  and  cylinder.  For  which  purpose. 

Put  1 = the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve,  expressed  in  inches  or  parts, 
and  ip  = the  weight  thereon,  or  tlic  force  that  prevents  its  rising. 

Then,  according  to  the  principles  announced,  we  obtain  the  following  analogies,  viz. 


Ds  : 1'  : : P : «\ 
d*  : 6*  ::  />:«?; 


and  from  these  analogies,  by  making  the  products  of  the  extreme  terms  equal  to  the  products  of  tbo 
means,  we  get 

D’  w = P (B) 

and  d2  w = l9  p (C) 

Now,  in  order  to  pursue  the  expansion  of  these  equations,  we  shall  suppose  the  value  of  i to  be  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  while  the  numerical  values  of  the  other  letters  remain  the  same  os  supposed  fur  the 
several  examples  under  equation  (A);  then,  to  determine  the  corresponding  value  of  ip,  or  the  power 
which  prevents  the  safety-valve  from  rising,  when  ull  the  parts  of  the  instrument,  or  the  several  powers 
and  pressure*  are  in  a state  of  equilibrium,  we  have  the  following  examples  to  resolve  according  to  the 
proposed  conditions. 

The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  5 inches,  that  of  the  indicator  or  safety-valve  $ of  an  inch,  and  the 
entire  pressure  upon  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  18,160  lbs. ; what  is  the  corresponding  force  preventing 
the  ascent  of  the  safety-valve,  on  the  supposition  of  a perfect  equilibrium  ? 

Here  we  luive  given  D = 5 inches,  6 — \ of  an  inch,  and  P = 18750  lbs. ; consequently,  by  substi- 
tution, the  equation  (B)  becomes 


from  which,  by  division,  we  get 


61  ip  = *25’  X 18760  ; 

0625  X 18750 

= — =46-876  lbs. 


But  the  general  expression  for  the  value  of  ip,  as  derived  from  tho  equation  (B),  becomes 

P? 


D’" 


From  which  we  derive  the  following  rule : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  entire  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  by  the  squure  of  the  diameter  of 
the  indicator  nr  safety-valve,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  tho  diameter  of  the  cylinder  for 
the  weight  required 
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The  general  expression  for  the  value  of  P,  or  the  pressure  on  tho  piston,  os  derived  from  the  equation 
marked  (B),  becomes 

P_D^ 

i * * 

And  the  practical  rule  supplied  by  this  equation,  may  be  expressed  in  words  as  follows : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  weight  on  the  safety-valve  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the 
entire  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder. 

The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  5 inches,  the  entire  pressure  of  the  piston  is  18,750  lbs.,  and  the  weight 
on  the  safety-valve  is  46  875  lbs. ; what  is  its  diameter! 

Here  we  have  given  D = 6 inches,  P = 18750  lbs.,  and  %o  = 46875  lbs.;  therefore,  by  substitution, 
equation  (B)  becomes 

18750  6'  = 5*  X 46-875; 

and  from  this,  by  division,  we  get  = « 

and  by  extracting  the  square  root,  we  obtain  i = y/  0625  = *25,  or  $ of  an  inch. 

The  general  expression  for  the  value  of  l,  or  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve,  as  derived  from  the 
equation  (B),  is  as  follows,  via. 


And  the  practical  rule  which  this  equation  affords,  may  be  expressed  in  words  in  the  following 
manner : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  load  on  the  safety-valve  by  the  square  of  tho  diameter  of  the  cylinder ; divide 
the  product  by  the  entire  pressure  on  the  piston,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  will  give  the  diam- 
eter of  the  safety-valve  required. 

If  both  sides  of  the  equation  (B)  be  divided  by  »e,  the  weight  on  the  safety-valve,  we  get 

D»  = — , 

w 

and  by  extracting  the  square  root,  the  general  expression  for  the  value  of  D,  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der, becomes 


D=v/^rP 


And  from  this  equation  we  derive  the  following  rule  : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  entire  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  ot 
the  safety-valve,  divide  tho  product  by  the  weight  upon  the  safety-valve,  ana  extract  the  square  root 
of  the  quotient  for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  sought 

If  both  side9  of  the  equation  marked  (C)  be  divided  by  <T,  the  general  expression  for  the  value  of  te, 
or  the  load  upon  the  safety-valve,  becomes 

_?p 
W~  <P‘ 

And  the  practical  rule  supplied  by  this  equation,  may  be  expressed  in  words  at  length  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Rule. — Multiply  tho  force  with  which  the  plunger  descends  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
safety-valve,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  plunger ; then  the  quotient 
will  express  the  load  upon  tho  safety-valve. 

The  general  expression  for  the  value  of  p,  as  obtained  from  the  equation  (C),  becomes 

<?» 

P—  p- 

from  which  we  derive  the  following  rule : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  load  on  the  safety-valve  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  forcing-pump; 
then,  divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve,  and  the  quotient  will  give 
the  force  with  which  the  piston  descends. 

Let  both  sides  of  the  equation  marked  (C)  be  divided  by  p,  the  power  or  force  with  which  the  piston 
of  the  forcing-pump  descends,  and  we  shall  have 

, d'w 


and  by  extracting  the  square  root,  we  get  i = 

» D 


Hence,  the  following  practical  rule : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  weight  or  load  upon  tho  safety-valve  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
forcing-pump,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  force  with  which  the  plunger  or  piston  of  the  forcing- 
pump  descends ; then,  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  safety-valve. 

The  diameter  of  the  safety-valve  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  the  weight  upon  it  is  46*875  lba,  and  the 
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power  applied,  or  the  force  with  which  the  plunger  descends,  is  750  lbs.;  what  is  the  diameter  of  the 
forcing-pump  f 

Here  we  nave  given  6 = $ of  nn  inch,  to  = 46  875  lbs.,  and  p = 750  lbs. ; consequently,  by  subslitu* 
lion,  the  equation  marked  (C)  becomes 

46  875  d*  = - 25*  X 750; 

•25’  X 750 

therefore,  bv  division,  wo  obtain  = — — — — = 1 ; 

46*8 1 5 

end  finally,  by  extracting  the  square  root,  we  get  d = 1 inch. 

The  general  expression  for  the  value  of  the  diameter  of  the  forcing -pump,  as  derived  from  equa- 
tion (C),  is 

V IP 

And  from  this,  we  obtain  the  following  practical  rule  : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  force  with  which  the  piston  of  the  forcing- pump  descends  by  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  safety-valve;  divide  the  product  by  the  load  on  the  safety-valve,  and  extract  the  square 
root  of  the  quotient  for  the  diameter  of  the  forcing- pump. 

The  foregoing  twelve  examples  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  cases  that  can  arise,  from  the  combination 
of  the  six  data  which  we  have  employed  in  our  theory,  via  the  diameters  of  the  cylinder,  the  forcing- 
pump,  and  the  safety-valve ; together  with  the  entire  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder,  the  power 
applied  to  the  plunger  of  the  forcing-pump,  and  the  weight  upon  the  safety-valve. 

We  have  determined  each  of  the  quantities,  composing  the  several  fundamental  equations,  in  terms 
of  the  others,  and  have  drawn  up  rules  from  the  general  expressions,  merely  for  the  assistance  of  thoee 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  algebraic  reduction*;  those  who  are  will  prefer  finding  each  quantity 
directly  from  the  general  equation  expressing  its  value. 

It  is'  manifest  from  the  principles  of  mensuration,  that  the  area  of  a transverse  section  of  the  cylinder, 
or  the  base  of  the  piston,  is  expressed  by  *7854  I)*;  and  the  entire  pressure  upon  the  base  of  the  piston 
in  the  cose  of  equilibrium,  is 

„ P n*  . _ d*  w 

P=V* am|p=  7 ; 

consequently,  if  n denotes  the  pressure  in  pounds  avoirdupois  on  one  square  inch  of  the  piston,  then 
we  have 

" — -7854  D’  ’ " ~ -7854  <i’’  “nd  " — ‘7  854  ir 

Now.  if  c denote  the  cohesive  force  of  the  material  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  cylinder,  t its 
thickness,  and  r the  interior  radius ; then,  in  order  that  the  strain  produced  by  the  pressure  shall  not 
exceed  the  elastic  power  of  the  material,  it  is  necessary  that 

ct  ct 

< + r v ' r-f-t 

If  this  value  of  « be  compared  with  its  respective  values,  ns  indicated  in  the  equations  preceding, 
we  shall  have  the  following  expressions,  for  the  thickness  of  metal  in  the  cylinder  to  resist  any  pres- 
sure, while  the  elastic  power  of  the  material  remains  perfect,  vix. 

P r pr  . v r 

-78McD*— P:  ‘ *7854 erf* — p ” — 7854c P— 

Therefore,  if  for  c in  each  of  the  preceding  expressions,  we  substitute  its  value  as  determined  by  cx 
periment,  and  which  for  cast-iron,  according  to  Dr.  Robison,  is  16,648  pounds  avoirdupois  upon  a square 
inch ; then  we  shall  have 

' = 13079  D'  — I> 

, = El (F) 

13075  d*  — p ' ' 

‘=ii«TO <°> 

Where  the  constant  number  13076  = 16648  X *7854. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  these  equations,  the  value  of  t,  the  thickness  ot  the 
metal,  coming  out  the  same  by  each. 

What  mu4  be  the  thickness  of  metal  in  the  cylinder  of  a Hydrostatic  Press,  to  resist  a pressure  of 
30,000  lbs. ; the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  5 inches,  that  of  the  forcing-pump  one  inch,  and  of  the 
safety-valve  one -fourth  of  an  inch;  being  the  same  dimensions  which  we  have  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding examples  ? 

Here  we  have  given  P = 30,000  lbs. ; D = 5 inches  ; and  consequently,  r = inches ; therefore,  by 
substitution,  equation  E gives 
30000  X 

t — s — — s=  *253  inches,  being  something  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

13076  X 5a— 30000  6 ^ 

In  order  that  the  entire  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  may  be  equal  to  30,000  lbs.,  according 
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lo  the  croxhtfon*  of  Ihc  question,  the  force  with  which  the  plunger  of  the  forcing-pump  descends  must 
be  equal  to  1200  lbs. ; therefore,  by  equation  (F),  we  have 
1200  X 2$ 

t = -= — - = 253  inches,  the  same  as  before. 

13076  X 1*  — 1200 

Again,  in  order  that  the  entire  pressure  may  be  equal  to  30,000  lbe.,  the  weight  upon  the  safety-valve 
must  be  75  lbs. ; hence,  from  equation  (O),  we  obtain 
75  X 21 

t = - — — —= — = -253  inches,  the  same  as  in  the  two  cases  foregoing. 

13076  X -25* — 75  6 * 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  although  the  requisite  thickness  of  metal  is  alike  as- 
signable from  either  of  the  above  equations,  when  the  respective  pressure  and  diameters  are  known ; 
yet  it  is  the  first  of  the  class  only,  or  that  marked  (E),  which  becomes  available  in  practice,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  power  of  the  press,  or  the  aggregate  pressure  which  it  is  capable  of  exciting,  is  known 
a priori,  or  immediately  assignable  from  the  conditions  of  construction,  while  the  load  upon  the  safety- 
valve,  and  the  force  with  which  the  plunger  descends,  have  each  to  be  determined  by  calculations 
founded  on  circumstances  connected  with  the  aggregate  or  ultimate  pressure. 

Referring  to  equation  (D),  which  has  been  purposely  investigated,  for  expressing  the  intensity  of 
pressure  on  a square  inch  of  surface,  and  multiplying  both  sides  by  r + t,  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion, we  shall  have 

nr-f  nt  = e/t 

from  which,  by  transposing  and  collecting  the  terms,  we  gut 

(e  — n)(  = nr; 

then  by  division,  the  value  of  t,  or  the  thickness  of  metal  in  the  cylinder  to  withstand  the  pressure, 
becomes 


From  which  it  appears,  that  if  a constant  value  adnpted  to  practicnl  purposes,  can  be  assigned  to  n, 
the  rule  for  calculating  the  thickness  of  metal  in  the  cylinder  will  become  exceedingly  simple. 

Now,  it  has  been  remarked  by  several  eminent  practical  engineers,  as  well  as  by  the  most  approved 
and  intelligent  manufacturers,  that  the  extreme  pressure  on  a square  inch  of  the  piston*  should  never 
exceed  half  the  cohesive  power  of  the  material ; but  according  to  Dr.  Robison,  the  cohesive  power  of 
cast-iron  of  a medium  quality  is  equal  to  16,648  lbs.;  hence  we  have 


16648  „ . .. 

i = — - — = 8324  lbs. ; 


therefore,  if  8324  lbs.  be  adopted  as  the  limit  of  pressure  upon  a square  inch  of  surface,  the  foregoing 
value  of  l becomes 

_ 8324  r 

1 ~ 8324  _ T ' 

consequently,  in  order  that  the  strain  produced  by  the  pressure  may  not  exceed  the  elastic  power  of 
the  material,  the  thickness  of  metal  ought  never  to  be  less  than  the  interior  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

By  the  first  equation  of  the  value  of  n,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  pressure  on  a square  inch  of  the 
piston  in  lbs.  avoirdupois,  is 

P 

n ““  -7854  D*’ 

P 

or  by  substituting  the  foregoing  value  of  n,  it  is  8324  = 


from  which,  by  multiplication,  we  obtain  8824  X '7854  D’  = P; 

6537*6696  IP 

but  in  order  to  express  the  pressure  in  tons,  it  is  P = — = 2 9186  D3 (I) 


Therefore,  when  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  given,  the  entire  pressure  in  tons  is  determined  by 
the  following  very  simple  rule : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  inches  by  the  constant  number  2*9186,  and  the  prod- 
uct will  be  the  pressure  in  tons. 

And  ngnin,  when  the  pressure  in  ton*  is  given,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  may  be  determined  by 
reversing  the  process,  or  by  the  following  rule : 

Rule. — Divide  the  given  pressure  in  tons  by  the  constant  number  2*9186,  and  extract  the  square  root 
of  the  quotient,  for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches. 

The  preceding  theory,  as  wc  have  developed  it,  unfolds  every  particular  connected  with  the  hydro- 
static press,  and  by  paying  proper  attention  to  the  equations,  rules,  and  examples,  as  we  have  delivered 
them,  every  difficulty  attending  the  construction  of  the  instrument  will  lie  removed;  to  practical  per- 
sons, however,  that  part  of  the  theory  exhibited  in  the  equations  II  and  I.  will  he  found  the  most  val- 
uable, as  they  do  the  more  immediately  contain  the  particulars  which  direct  their  operations.  The 
following  examples  will  prove  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 


• There  is  no  occasion  to  limit  the  pressure  to  Ihe  piston  only,  since  every  square  inch  of  surfuce  in  contact  with  the  fluid 
sustains  the  same  pressure.  This  limitation  has  frequently  caused  a misapprehension  respecting  tho  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  pressure  on  an  inch  of  surface. 
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Example. — The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  a hydrostatic  press,  is  10  indies  ; what  Is  its  power,  or 
what  pressure  does  it  transmit  ? 

Here,  by  the  first  rule  above,  we  have,  P = 10’  X 291 86  =291*86  tons. 

Example. — What  is  the  diameter,  and  what  the  thickness  of  metal,  in  a press  of  300  tons  power? 

By  the  second  rule  above,  we  have,  D*  = 300  r 2*9186  = 102*81  nearly ; 
therefore,  by  extracting  the  square  root,  we  obtain  D = ^102*81  = 1013  inches; 
consequently,  the  thickiiess  of  metal  is,  t = 101 3 -J»  2 = 6*066  inches. 

The  rules  by  which  the  preceding  examples  have  been  resolved,  are  very  nearly,  but  not  precisely 
the  same  as  those  employed  by  Messrs.  Bramah,  in  the  construction  of  their  excellent  presses ; the  only 
difference,  however,  consists  in  their  assuming  a higher  number  as  the  limit  of  pressure,  the  standard 
which  they  employ  being  8566  lbs,  upon  a square  inch  of  the  piston,  thereby  indicating,  that  they  reckon 
on  a higher  cohesive  power  in  the  material,  than  that  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  theory. 

Now,  8666  lbs.  on  a square  inch,  is  equivalent  to  6619  8824  lbs.  upon  a circular  inch;  whereas  the 
constant  which  we  have  chosen  is  only  6537*6696  lbs.,  being  a difference  of  82*2128  lbs.  upon  the  circu- 
lar inch,  a difference  that  need  not  tic  regarded  in  practice,  os  the  error  will  always  fall  on  the  side  of 
safety,  giving  a smaller  power  to  the  press  than  what  it  really  possesses. 

It  sometimes,  indeed  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  presses  are  constructed  without  any  attention 
being  paid  to  the  relation  which  suosista  between  the  strength  of  the  parts,  and  the  strain  which  they 
have  to  resist ; in  all  such  cases,  therefore,  it  may  be  interesting  to  possess  a rule,  bv  which  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  a press  so  constructed  can  be  ascertained,  for  in  this  way  a failure  in  the  instrument  may 
be  prevented,  and  a remedy  applied  to  any  defect  that  may  exist 

Now,  according  to  the  first  equation  of  the  value  of  n,  the  pressure  upon  a square  inch  is 

P 

" — -7884  D*' 


and  according  to  equation  (D),  it  is  n = 
therefore,  by  comparison,  we  have 


ct 


r + <’ 

_ P ct 

*7854  D*  r + 1 * 

consequently,  by  multiplying  and  substituting  the  cohesive  power  of  cast-iron,  we  have 
(/-f  r)P  = 13076  D’/. 

Let  4 r*  be  substituted  in  this*  equation,  instead  of  D*,  its  equivalent,  and  wc  shall  obtain 
(/  -|-  r)  P = 52304  rs  t ; 

„ „ _ 52304  r*  t 23*85  r*  t 

consequently,  the  pressure  in  tons  is  P = - - - - — — = - — : — - 
H * 1 2240  (<  4 ■ r)  (t  -f-  r) 

From  which  it  appears,  that  by  knowing  the  interior  radius  of  the  cylinder  and  the  thickness  of  tho 
metal,  the  power  of  the  press  can  easily  be  ascertained ; the  following  is  the  rule  for  that  purpose : 

Rule. — Multiply  28*86  times  the  thickness  of  metal  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  radius  plus  the  thickness  of  metal,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  power  of 
the  press  in  tons. 

A hydrostatic  press  is  so  constructed  as  to  have  the  interior  radius  of  its  cylinder  equal  to  3 inches, 
and  the  thickness  of  metal  4 inches ; now  this  press  is  designed  for  packing  flax,  and  is  estimated  to 
stand  u pressure  of  180  tons ; query,  if  its  power  is  not  overrated  ? 


According  to  the  above  rule,  it  is  P = 


23*35  X 3a  X 4 
44-3 


= 12008  tons ; 


consequently,  the  power  of  the  press  is  overrated  by  about  60  tons,  being  one-third  less  than  the  esti- 
mated pressure  according  to  the  question. 

The  thickness  of  metal  necessary  to  resist  a pressure  of  18ft  tons,  or  403,200  lbs.,  is  equal  to  17*9  inches 
nearly,  and  the  proposed  thickness  is  only  4 inches,  being  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  thickness  which  is 
really  necessary  to  resist  the  strain ; hence  we  infer  that  the  press,  in  its  present  state,  is  entirely  un- 
fitted for  its  intended  purpose,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  safety  ami  precision  r, f operation.  Hero 
follows  the  description  of  a press  when  completely  furnished  in  all  its  parts  and  fit  for  immediate 
action. 

The  hydrostatic  press  is  a machine  that  is  capable  of  generating  and  transmitting  a greater  degree  ot 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  immense  resistances,  and  raising  enormous  loads  to  a small  height, 
than  any  other  instrument  or  engine  with  which  we  arc  acquainted ; it  is  therefore  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  principles  of  its  construction  and  the  mode  of  operation  should  be  rightly  understood, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  subject  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible,  we  think  proper  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  detailed  description. 

Fig.  2283  exhibits  an  clevution  of  the  press  in  its  complete  state,  accompanied  by  the  forcing-pump 
and  all  its  appurtenances  as  fitted  up  for  immediate  action : F is  a strong  metallic  cylinder  of  cast-iron, 
or  (Mime  oilier  material  of  sufficient  density  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  issuing  through  its  pores,  and  ot 
sufficient  strength  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  rupture,  by  rcasoo  of  the  immense  pressure  which  it  is 
destined  to  withstand. 

The  cylinder  F is  bored  and  polished  with  the  mo-t  scrupulous  precision,  and  fitted  with  the  movable 
piston  I),  which  is  rendered  perfectly  water-tight,  by  means  of  leather  collars  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  fixed  in  the  cylinder  by  a simple  but  ingeniou-*  contrivance  to  be  described  hereafter. 

Into  the  side  or  base  of  the  cylinder  F,  the  end  of  a email  tube  6 b b is  inserted,  and  by  this  tube  the 
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water  is  conveyed  or  forced  into  the  cylinder ; the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  attached  to  the  forcing-pump, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  2280 ; but  this  will  be  more  particularly  explained  in  another  place. 

A A are  two  very  strong  upright  bars,  generally  made  of  wroughtiron,  and  of  any  form  whatever, 
corresponding  to  the  notches  m the  sides  of  the  Hat  table  E,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  the  piston  D, 
and  by  workmen  is  usually  denominated  the  "follower”  or  " pressing- table,” 

B is  tiie  top  of  the  frame  into  which  the  upright  bars  A A are  fixed,  and  cc  is  the  bottom  thereof, 
both  of  which  are  made  of  cast,  in  preference  to  wrought-iron,  being  both  cheaper  and  more  easily 
moulded  into  the  intended  form. 


The  bottom  of  the  frame  c c is  furnished  with  four  projections  or  lobe*,  with  circular  perforations,  for 
Ac  purpose  of  fastening  it  bv  iron  bolt*  to  the  massive  blocks  of  wood,  whose  transverse  sections  are 
indicated  by  the  lighter  shades  at  G G.  The  top  B has  two  similar  perforations,  through  which  are 
passed  the  upper  extremities  of  the  vertical  bars  A A,  and  there  made  fast,  by  screwing  down  the  cup- 
nut s represented  at  a and  a. 

Fig.  2281  represent*  the  plan  of  the  top,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  termed,  the  head  of  the  frame; 
the  lower  side  or  surface  of  which  is  made  perfectly  smooth,  in  order  to  correspond  with,  and  apply  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pressing-table  E,  in  Fig.  2280 ; this  correspondence  ot  surfaces  becomes  neces- 
sary on  certain  occasions . such  is  the  copying  of  prints,  taking  fac  similes  of  letters,  and  the  like ; in  all 
such  cases,  it  is  manifest,  that  smooth  and  coincident  surfaces  are  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining true  impressions. 

Fig.  2281  represents  the  upper  side  of  the  block,  in  which  the  middle  part  B (through  whose 
rounded  extremities  a and  <i,  the  circular  perforations  are  ma'>  fa-  receiving  the  upright  bars  or 
rods  A A,  Fig.  2280,  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  parts  on  each  side  of  it ; this  augmentation  of 
thickness  is  necessary  to  resist  the  immense  strain  that  comes  upon  it  in  that  part ; fur  although  the 
pressure  may  be  equally  distributed  throughout  the  entire  surface,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  mechani- 
cal resistance  to  fracture  must  principally  arise  f*om  that  part  which  is  subjected  to  the  reaction  of  the 
upright  bars. 

Fig.  2282  represents  the  plan  of  the  lose  or  bottom  of  the  frame ; it  is  generally  made  of  uniform 
thickness,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  pressure ; for  be  it  understood,  that  all  the  parts  of 
the  machine  are  subjected  to  the  same  quantity  of  strain,  although  it  is  exerted  in  different  ways.  The 
upright  bars,  cylinders,  and  connecting-tubes  resist  by  tension,  the  pistons  by  compression,  and  the 
pressing-table,  together  with  the  top  and  b§ttom  of  the  frame,  resist  transversely. 

Tlie  circular  perforations  ec  correspond  to  a a in  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  receive  the  upright  bars  in 
the  same  manner;  the  perforations  dddd  receive  the  screw-bolts  which  fix  the  frame  to  the  beams  of 
timber  represented  at  G G,  Fig.  2280 ; the  large  perforation  F receives  the  cylinder,  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a flanch,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  circular  swell  around  the  perforation, 
and  preventing  it  from  moving  backwards  during  the  operation  of  the  instrument, 

A side  view  of  the  engine,  as  thus  completed,  is  represented  in  Fig.  2283,  where,  as  is  usual  in  all 
such  descriptions,  the  same  letters  of  the  alphabet  refer  to  the  same  parts  of  the  structure. 

F is  the  cylinder  into  which  the  fluid  is  injected ; D the  piston,  on  whose  summit  is  the  pressing-ta- 
ble E ; A one  of  the  upright  rods  or  bars  of  malleable  iron ; B the  head  of  the  press,  fixed  to  the 
upright  bar  A by  means  of  the  cup-nut  a ; c the  bottom,  in  which  the  upright  bar  is  similarly  fixed ; 
and  G a beam  of  timber  supporting  the  frame  with  all  its  appendages. 

But  the  hydrostatic  press,  as  here  described  and  constructed,  must  not  be  considered  as  fit  for  imme- 
diate action ; for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  bore  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  so  truly,  and  to  turn  the 
piston  with  so  much  precision,  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water  between  their  surfaces  without  in- 
creasing the  friction  to  such  a degree,  that  it  would  require  a very  great  force  to  counterbalance  it. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the  piston  water-tight,  and  to  prevent  as  much  a9  possible 
the  increase  of  friction,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  principles,  which  we  now  proceed  to  0 0 

explain. 

The  piston  D is  surrounded  by  a collar  of  pump  leather  o o,  represented  in  Fig.  2284,  which  y v 
collar  being  doubled  up,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  resemble  a lesser  cup  placed  w'ilhin  a oSP 
greater,  it  is  fitted  into  a cell  made  for  its  reception  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder ; ami  when 
there,  the  two  parts  are  prevented  from  coming  together  by  means  of  the  copper  ring  p p,  represented 
in  Fig.  2285,  being  inserted  between  the  folds,  and  retained  in 
purpose  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 


, in  its  place,  by  a lodgment  made  for  that 
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The  leather  collar  is  kept  clown  by  means  of  a bras?  or  bell-metal  ring  m m,  Fig.  2286, 
which  ring  is  received  into  a recess  formed  round  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  cir- 
cular aperture  is  fitted  to  admit  the  piston  D to  pas*  through  it,  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  effects  of  friction,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  ns  much  as  possible. 

The  leather  is  thus  confined  in  a cell,  with  the  edge  of  the  inner  fold  applied  to  the 
piston  D,  while  the  edge  of  the  outer  fold  is  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  all  around  its 
interior  circumference ; in  this  situation,  the  pressure  of  the  water  acting  between  the  folds  of  the 
leather,  forces  the  edges  into  close  contact  with  both  the  cylinder  and  piston,  and  renders  the  whole 
water-tight  ; for  if  the  leather  be  properly  constructed  and  rightly  fitted  into  its  place,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  any  of  the  fluid  can  escape ; for  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  closer  will  the  leather  be 
applied  to  both  the  piston  ami  the  cylinder. 

The  metal  ring  m m is  truly  turned  in  a lathe,  and  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed  is  formed  w ilh  the 
same  geometrical  accuracy ; \>ut  in  order  to  fix  it  in  its  cell,  it  is  cut  into  five  pieces  by  a very  fine  saw, 
as  represented  by  the  lines  in  Fig.  2286,  which  are  drawn  across  the  surface  of  the  ring.  The  four  seg- 
ments which  radiate  to  the  centre  are  put  in  first,  then  the  segment  formed  by  the  parallel  kerfs,  (the 
copper  ring  p p and  the  leather  collar  o o being  previously  introduced,)  and  lastly,  the  piston  which  car- 
ries the  pressing-table. 

That  part  of  the  cylinder  above  the  ring  m m,  where  the  inner  surface  is  not  in  contact  with  the  pis- 
ton, is  filled  with  tow,  or  some  other  soft  material  of  a similar  nature ; the  material  thus  inserted  has  a 
twofold  use : in  the  first  place,  when  saturated  with  sweet  oil,  it  diminishes  the  friction  that  necessarily 
arises,  when  the  piston  is  forced  through  the  ring  w m ; and  in  the  second  place,  it  prevents  the  admis- 
sion of  any  extraneous  substance,  which  might  increase  the  friction  or  injure  the  surface  of  the  piston, 
and  otherwise  lessen  the  effects  of  the  machine. 

The  packing  here  alluded  to,  is  confined  by  a thin  metallic  annulus,  neatly  fitted  and  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  the  circular  orifice  being  of  sufficient  diameter  to  admit  of  a free  and  easy  motion 
to  the  piston. 

If  n cylinder  thus  furnished  with  its  several  appendages  be  placed  in  the  frame,  and  the  whole  firmly 
screwed  together  and  connected  with  the  forcing-pump,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2280,  the  press  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  immediate  use ; but  in  order  to  render  the  construction  still  more  explicit  and 
intelligible,  and  to  show  the  method  of  connecting  the  press  to  the  forcing-pump, 
let  Fig.  228"  represent  a section  of  the  cylinder  with  all  its  furniture,  and  a small  2*7. 

portiou  of  the  tube  immediately  adjoining,  by  which  the  connection  is  effected. 

Then  is  F F the  cylinder ; D the  piston ; the  unshaded  parts  o o the  leather  collar, 
in  the  folds  of  which  is  placed  the  copper  ring  pp,  distinctly  seen,  but  not  marked 
in  the  figure ; m m is  the  metal  ring  by  which  the  leather  collar  is  retained  in  its 
place ; n n the  thin  plate  of  copper  or  other  metal  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
between  which  and  the  plate  tn  m is  seen  the  soft  packing  of  tow,  which  we  have 
described  above,  ns  performing  the  double  capacity  of  oiling  the  piston  and  pre- 
venting its  derangement 

The  combination  at  wz  represents  the  method  of  connecting  the  injecting-tubc  to  the  cylinder:  it 
may  be  readily  understood  by  inspecting  the  figure ; but  in  order  to  remove  all  causes  of  obscurity,  it 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

The  end  of  the  pipe  or  tube,  which  is  generally  made  of  copper,  has  a projecting  piece  or  socket- 
flanch  soldered  or  screwed  upon  it,  which  fits  into  a perforation  in  the  side  or  base  of  the  cylinder, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  projector,  but  in  this  figure  the  perforation  is  in  the  side. 

Tlie  tube  thus  furnished  is  forcibly  pressed  iuto  its  seat  by  a hollow  screw  tr,  called  a union  screw, 
which  fits  into  another  -crew  of  equal  thread  made  in  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder;  the  joint  is  made 
water-tight,  by  means  of  a collar  of  leather,  interposed  between  the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity. 

A similar  mode  of  connection  is  employed  in  fastening  the  tube  to  the  forcing  pump,  the  description 
of  which,  although  it  constitutes  an  important  portion  of  the  apparatus,  does  not  properly  belong  to  this 
place ; tlie  principles  of  its  construction  and  mode  of  action  must  therefore  be  supposed  as  known,  until 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  pumps  in  general. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  the  forcing-pump  is  understood,  it  only  now  remains  to  explain 
the  nature  of  its  operation  in  connection  with  the  hydrant  a tic  press,  the  construction  of  which  we  have 
so  copiously  exemplified. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  the  press,  we  must  conceive  the  piston  I),  Fig.  2280,  as  being 
at  its  lowest  possible  position  in  tlie  cylinder,  mid  the  body  or  substance  to  be  pressed,  placed  upon  the 
crown  or  pressing -table  K;  then  it  is  manifest,  that  if  water  be  forced  along  the  tube  bbb  by  means  ol 
the  forcing- pump,  it  will  enter  the  chamber  of  the  cylinder  F immediately  beneath  the  piston  I),  and 
cause  il  to  rise  a distance  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  has  been  injected,  and  w ith  a force 
determinable  by  the  ratio  between  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  that  of  the  forcing- 
pump.  The  piston  thus  ascending,  carries  its  crown,  and  consequently,  the  load  along  with  it.  and  by 
repeating  the  operation,  more  water  is  injected,  and  the  piston  continues  to  ascend,  till  the  body  comes 
into  contact  with  the  head  of  the  frame  B.  when  the  pressure  begins ; thus  it  Ls  manifest,  that  bv  con- 
tinuing the  process,  the  pressure  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  at  pleasure ; but  we  have  already 
stated,  in  developing  the  theory,  that  there  are  limits,  beyond  which,  with  a given  bore  and  a given 
thickness  of  metal,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  continue  the  strain. 

When  the  press  has  {>crformed  it*  office,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  relieve  the  action,  the  dis- 
charging-valve,  place  ! in  the  furniture  of  the  forcing-pump,  must  be  opened,  which  will  admit  the  water 
to  escape  out  of  the  cylinder  and  return  to  the  cistern,  while  the  table  and  piston,  by  means  of  their 
own  weight,  return  to  their  original  position. 

Theory  of  construction  and  description  of  the  hydrostatic  weighing  machine. — If  iuto  the  side  of  an 
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open  cylindrical  or  other  vessel  a bent  tube  be  inserted,  and  if  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  a movable 
cover  exactly  fitting  the  vessel  be  placed  with  a weight  upon  it,  and  the  tube  graduated : — 

Then,  any  additional  weight  placed  upon  the  cover,  may  be  determined  by  knowing  the  height  to 
which  the  fluid  rise*  in  the  tube;  and  conversely: — If  the  additional  weight  be  known,  the  height  to 
which  the  fluid  rises  in  the  tube  may  be  found. 

Let  ABCD  represent  a vertical  section  of  a cylindrical  vessel,  or  of  any  other  Teasel,  whose  sides 
ore  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ; and  let  K I C be  the  corresponding  section  of  the  equilibrating  tube. 

Let  both  the  vessel  and  the  communicating  tube  be  open  at  the  upper  parts  A B and 
de,  and  conceive  the  vessel  to  be  filled  with  fluid  to  the  line  Er  or  altitude  DE; 
then,  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  at  EF,  let  there  be  placed  a movable  cover  exactly 
fittiug  the  vessel,  0d  that  the  whole  may  be  .water-tight. 

Produce  E F to  b.  then  is  the  point  b at  the  sonlo  level  in  the  tube  I K,  as  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  whose  level  is  E F : upon  the  cover  E F let  the  weight  it  be 
placed,  and  suppose  a to  be  the  point  in  the  tube,  to  which  the  fluid  will  rise  by  the 
action  of  the  cover,  together  with  the  weight  »r  which  is  placed  upon  it;  in  this  case, 
the  machine  is  in  a state  of  equilibrium. 

If  some  additional  weight  w ' be  placed  upon  the  cover,  then  the  original  equilibrium 
will  be  destroyed,  and  can  only  bo  restored  by  the  fluid  ascending  in  the  tube  to  a sufficient  height  to 

balance  the  additional  weight. 

Put  D = A B or  D C,  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  vessel,  of  which  A BC  D is  a section, 
d = de,  the  diameter  of  the  communicating-tube  K 1 0, 
h = ba,  the  height  of  the  original  equilibrating  column, 

« r = the  weight  supported  by  the  column  b a, 

uf  = the  additional  weight,  whose  quantity  is  required, 

h'  =;  a K,  the  increased  altitude  of  Uie  supporting  column, 

i = E m,  the  descent  of  the  cover  occasioned  by  the  additional  load  w',  and 

t = the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

Then  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  equilibrium  originally  obtains ; that  is,  when  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  in  tiie  tube  is  at  a,  and  tliat  in  the  vessel  at  E F,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  exerted  at  6,  is 

p=-7b&4  cPht, 

where  the  symbol  p denotes  the  pressure  at  b ; omitting  the  steps  of  the  algebraic  calculation,  we  obtain 
*'  = 7854  A'  s(D*  + </*). 

If  the  fluid  be  water,  whose  specific  gravity  is  represented  by  unity,  the  equation  becomes  somewhat 
simpler ; for  in  that  cose,  we  have 

w'  = -7864  A'  (D*  + d9 ). 

From  this  equation  the  magnitude  of  the  additional  weight,  or  the  measure  by  which  it  is  expressed, 
can  very  easily  be  ascertained ; and  the  practical  rule  by  which  it  is  discovered ’is  as  follows : 

Rule. — Multiply  the  sum  of  the  souares  of  the  diameters  by  ‘7864  times  the  rise  of  the  fluid  in  the 
tobe,  or  the  elevation  above  the  first  level,  and  the  product  will  express  the  magnitude  of  the  additional 
weight 

Example. — The  diameter  of  a cylindrical  vessel  is  16  inches,  and  that  of  the  communicating  tube  one 
inch ; now,  supposing  the  machine  in  the  first  instance  to  be  in  a state  of  equilibrium,  and  that  by  the 
addition  of  a certain  weight  on  the  movable  cover,  the  water  in  the  tube  rises  6 inches  above  the  origi- 
nal equilibrating  level ; how  much  weight  has  been  added  1 

By  proceeding,  according  to  the  rule,  we  have  D*  -f  d*  = 1 6*  + 1*  = 266  -f  1 = 257, 
and  by  multiplication,  we  obtain  ur'  = *7854  X 6 X 267  = 121 1*0868  avoirdupois  lbe. 

If  the  additional  weight  by  which  the  water  is  made  to  rise  in  the  tube  be  given,  the  distance  above 
the  first  level  to  which  it  will  rise,  can  easily  be  found ; for  let  both  sides  of  the  equation  »'  = -7864  A' 
(D*  -f-  bo  divided  by  the  quantity  *7854  (D*  ■+■  tP),  and  we  shall  obtain 

l,_ * 

•7854  (I)'  + (P)’ 

And  from  this  equation,  we  deduce  the  following  rule: — 

Rule. — Divide  the  additional  weight  bv  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  movable  cover  and  the  cross 
section  of  the  communicating  tube,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  will  rise 
above  tho  first  level. 

Example. — The  diameter  of  the  movable  cover  is  16  inches,  and  that  of  the  communicating  tube  one 
iru  h . then,  eowcdpg  that  the  machine  in  the  first  instance  is  brought  to  a state  of  equilibrium,  and 
that  a load  of  1211  lbs.  is  applied  on  the  cover,  in  addition  to  that  which  produces  the  equipoise  ; to 
what  height  above  the  first  level  will  the  water  ascend  in  the  communicating  tube ! 

Proceeding,  according  to  the  rule,  we  obtain  *7854  (D*  (P)  = 7864  (16*  + 1*)  = 2018478  divisor; 

1211 

consequently,  by  division  it  is  A'  = = ® *nc^e»  nearly. 

And  exactly  after  the  manner  of  these  two  examples,  may  any  other  case  be  calculated ; but  in 
applying  the  principles  to  the  determination  of  weights,  mercury  ought  to  be  employed  in  preference 
to  water,  as  it  exerts  an  equal  influence  in  less  space,  and  besides,  it  is  not  subject  to  a change  of  den- 
sity bv  putrefaction  and  the  like. 

You  1L— 6 
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Figs.  2280  nnd  2290  show  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a press  capable  of  giving  a pressure  equal 
to  200  tons  weight ; also  of  a press  which  is  suitable  for  a pressure  of  50  tons  weight  By  the  arrange- 
ment shown,  one  set  of  pumps  U sufficient  to  operate  both  presses. 

990. 


The  hand-wheels  a and  r operate  valves  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  as  is  wanted,  so  as  to  connect 
or  shut  off  cither  press  from  the  pumps,  ic  is  a hand-wheel  moving  a valve  which  allows  either  of  the 
press  cylinders  to  be  drawn  off,  and  returns  the  water  into  the  tank  under  the  pump  through  the  pipe  /*. 
/ is  a pipe  through  which  the  water  h pumped  on  its  passage  to  the  presses  until  it  reaches  the  valves 
i and  r.  where  it  passe*  through  the  pipes  r*  or  a 1 to  either  or  both  presses,  os  is  wanted.  The  pumps 
have  three  pistons,  which  are  operated  by  the  three-throw  crank  H,  and  are  driven  by  means  of  tne 
pulleys  G. 

a a'a  a are  foundation  blocks,  of  stone,  on  which  the  presses  are  placed-  mmmmija  wooden  frame 
under  the  small  press  to  raise  it  to  a convenient  height.  A ami  a,  are  the  chambcrwor  cylinders  of  tho 
presses.  B and  b,  are  the  pistons.  D D and  dd,  arc  the  top  and  Imttom  pieces,  and  EE,  re,  are  the 
columns  to  the  frames.  C nnd  r,  are  the  platens  or  followers  which  ore  moved  up  by  the  pistons 
B and  b.  These  presses  are  from  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop. 
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HYGROMETER,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  atmosi 
Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  respect  to  moisture  and  dryness,  are  manifested 
great  variety  of  phenomena,  and,  accordingly,  numerous  contrivances  have  been  proposed  for  ascertain- 
ing the  amount*  of  those  variations  by  referring  tliem  to  some  conventional  scale.  All  such  contrivances 
are  called  hygrometers ; but  though  the  variety  of  form  that  may  be  given  to  them,  or  of  substances 
that  may  be  employed,  is  endless,  they  may  all  be  referred  to  two  classes;  namely,  1st,  those  which 
act  on  the  principle  of  absorption  ; and,  2d,  those  which  act  on  the  principle  of  condensation. 

1.  Hygrometers  on  the  principle  of  absorption. — Many  substances  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  with  greater  or  less  avidity,  and  thereby  suffer  some 
change  in  their  dimensions,  or  weight,  or  some  of  their  physical  properties.  Animal  fibre  i*  softened 
and  relaxed,  and  consequently  elongated,  by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Cords  composed  of  twisted 
vegetable  substances  are  swollen,  and  thereby  shortened,  when  penetrated  by  humidity ; and  the 
alternate  expansion  and  shrinking  of  most  kinds  of  wood,  especially  when  used  in  cabinetwork,  and 
after  the  natural  sap  has  been  evaporated,  is  a phenomenon  with  which  every  one  is  familiar.  Many 
mineral  substances  absorb  moisture  rapidly,  and  thereby  obtaiu  an  increase  of  weight.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  any  of  these  changes,  either  of  dimension  or  of  weight,  may  be  regarded  as  the  mensure  of  the 
quantity  of  moisture  absorbed,  from  which  the  quantity  of  water  existing  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  state 
of  vapor  is  inferred ; but  many  of  them  are  so  small  in  amount,  or  take  place  so  slowly,  that  they  afford 
no  certain  indication  of  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  particular  moment 

Sauss lire's  hygrometer  consists  of  a human  hair,  prepared  by  boiling  it  in  a caustic  ley.  One  ex- 
tremity of  the  hair  is  fastened  to  a hook,  or  held  by  pincers ; the  other  lias  a small  weight  attached  to 
it,  by  which  it  is  kept  stretched.  The  hair  is  passed  over  a grooved  wheel  or  pulley,  the  axis  of  which 
carries  an  index  which  moves  over  a graduated  arch  Such  is  the  essential  part  of  the  instrument,  and 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  acts.  When  the  surrounding  air  becomes  more  humid,  the  hair  absorbs  an 
additional  quantity  of  moisture,  and  is  elongated ; the  counterpoise  consequently  descends  and  turns 
the  pulley,  whereby  the  index  is  moved  towards  the  one  hand  or  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
air  becomes  drier  the  luiir  loses  a part  of  its  humidity,  and  is  shortened.  The  counterpoise  is  eonse-  > 

3ucntly  drawn  up,  and  the  index  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  accuracy  of  the  indications  of 
lis  instrument  depends  on  the  assumed  principle  tnat  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  hair  are  due 
.to  moisture  alone,  and  arc  not  affected  by  tenqierature,  or  otner  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmo 
sphere.  Experiment  shows  that  the  influence  of  temperature 

is  not  very  great;  but  after  all  precautions  have  been  taken  2291- 

in  preparing  the  instrument,  it  is  found  to  la?  exceedingly 
irregular  in  its  movements,  and  subject  to  great  uncertain- 
ties. Besides,  the  substance  is  soon  deteriorated,  and  will 
scarcely  maintain  its  properties  unimpaired  during  u single 
year. 

The  hygrometer  of  De  Luc  consists  of  a very  thin  slip  of 
whalebone,  cut  transversely  or  across  the  fibres,  and  stretch- 
ed, by  means  of  a spring,  between  two  point*.  One  end  is 
fixed  to  u bar,  while  the  other  acts  on  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
in-lex  of  a graduated  scale.  When  the  wlmlebxie  absorbs 
moisture  il  swells,  and  its  length  is  increased;  ns  it  becomes 
dry  it  contracts ; and  the  spore  over  which  the  index  moves 
by  the  one  or  the  other  hf  these  effects,  gives  the  measure 
of  the  expansion  or  con; ruction,  and  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  hygnrnictrie  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
actual  of  this  hygrometer  appears  to  be  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  Sau vure. 

The  hygrometers  which  have  been  proposed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a change  of  weight  arising  from  the  absorption  of 
moisture,  are  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  Changes  of 
weight  may  indeed  lie  measured  with  greater  accuracy  by 
the  common  or  torsion  balance : but  in  the  present  ease 
they  are  m>  small,  that  the  particle*  of  dust  which  are  at  all 
times  floating  in  the  atmosphere  may  produce  a great  alter- 
ation in  the  results. 

Hygrometer,  portable. — This  hygrometer  is  of  very  simple 
construcii.m,  and  is  so  arranged  us  to  show  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  in  decimal  parts  of  the  saturation,  us  well 
as  to  afford  a means  of  a-^ertuining  the  dew-point  Fig. 

22V 1 represents  a front  elevation  of  the  instrument,  with  the 
detail*  dotted  A is  the  kick  or  main  supporting  piece, 
of  metal  or  glass  to  which  is  attached,  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. a long  thin  strip  of  wood,  the  grain  of  which  runs 
in  a direction  transverse  to  the  length  oi  the  strip.  The 
upper  end  of  this  strip  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  index 
C.  which  points  out  tue  degrees  of  saturation  of  the  atmo- 
sphere A helical  .-pring  D is  fastened  at  its  lower  end  to 
a bracket  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  back  piece  A,  its 
contrary  extremity  being  fastened,  by  means  of  a connecting-coni,  to  the  index  C.  The  action 
of  the  spring  upon  the  index  is  such  as  to  teud  constantly  to  hold  it  at  its  original  position,  while  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  wood-slip,  due  to  the  greater  or  leas  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  moves  the  index  round  accordingly,  and  thus  indicates  upon  the  graduated  dial  the  ratio  of 
moisture  existing  at  the  time  being. 

•The  dew-point  is  readily  found  by  first  ascertaining  the  exact  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation, 
and  from  this  subtracting  the  number  indicated  on  the  dial  by  tfle  hand  C,  the  remainder  being  the 
temperature  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
the  dew  point 

2.  Hygrometers  on  the  principle  of  condensation . — The  instruments  of  this  class  are  of  a more  refined 
nature  than  those  which  we  have  been  describing.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  principle  on 
which  they  depend,  let  us  conceive  a gin**  jar,  tiaving  its  sides  perfectly  clean  and  transparent,  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  on  a table  in  a room  where  the  temperature  la,  fur  example,  60°,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  room.  Let  us  next  suppose  pieces  of  ice,  or  a 
freezing  mixture,  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  whereby  the  water  is  gradually  cooled  down  to  55,  50, 
-15,  Ac.,  degrees.  As  the  process  of  cooling  goes  on,  there  is  a certain  instant  at  which  the  jar  lost!*  its 
transparency,  or  becomes  dim ; and  on  attentively  examining  the  phenomenon,  it  is  found  to  be  caused 
by  a very  fine  dew,  or  deposition  of  aqueous  vapor,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  vessel.  The  precise 
temperature  of  the  water,  and,  consequently,  of  the  vessel,  at  the  instant  when  this  deposition  begins 
to  be  formed,  U called  the  dew-point,  and  is  capable  of  being  noted  with  great  precision.  Now  this 
temperature  i*  evidently  that  to  which,  if  the  air  were  cooled  down,  under  the  same  pressure,  it  would 
be  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  and  ready  to  deposit  dew  on  any  body  in  the  least  degree  colder 
than  itself.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  when  the  dew  begins  to  be  formed,  will  ufford  an  indication  of  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  or  of  its  remoteness  from  the  state  of  complete  saturation. 

But  the  observation  which  has  now  been  described  is  capable  of  affording  far  more  interesting  and 
precise  results  tliun  a mere  indicatiou  of  the  comparative  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  With 
the  help  of  tables  of  the  clastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  different  tcmiteratures,  it  gives  the  means  of 
determining  the  absolute  weight  of  the  aqueous  vapor  diffused  through  any  given  volume  of  air,  the 
proport  i<  hi  of  vapor  existing  in  that  volume  to  the  quantity  that  would  be  required  to  saturate  it,  and 
of  measuring  the  force  and  amount  of  evaporation. 

The  clastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  evidently  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  may  bo  assumed  as  corresponding  to  a column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height. 
Mr.  Dalton,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  has  given  tlve  details  of  a most  valuable  ami 
beautiful  set  of  experiments,  by  which  he  ascertained  the  elastic  force  of  vapor  from  water  at  every 
degree  between  its  freezing  and  boiling  points,  in  terms  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  is  capable  of 
supporting.  As  the  same  experiments  nave  since  been  frequently  repeated,  and  the  different  results 
present  all  the  accordance  which  can  be  expected  in  so  delicate  an  investigation,  the  tension  of  vapor 
at  the  different  temperature*  may  be  regarded  os  sufficiently  well  determined.  Supposing,  then,  we 
have  a table  exhibiting  the  elasticity  or  tension  corresponding  to  every  degree  of  tlie  thermometer,  the 
weight  of  a given  volume  of  vapor,  for  example,  a cubic  foot,  may  be  determined  as  follows: — 

Steam  at  212°,  and  under  a pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury,  is  1700  times  lighter  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  at  its  greatest  density,  or  a temperature  of  about  40°,  and  a cubic  foot  of  water  at  that 
temperature  weighs  437,272  grains ; the  weight,  therefore,  of  a cubic  foot  of  steam  at  that  temnerature 
1 pressure  is,  437272  -r  1700  = 257218  grains.  Hence  we  may  find  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 


vapor  of  the  same  temperature  under  any  other  given  pressure,  suppose  050  of  an  inch:  for  the  density 
being  directly  as  the  pressure,  we  have  30  in. : 0 50  in.  : : 257"218  gnu. : 4’801  grsn  which  is  the  weight 


Having  thus  explained  the  principle  of  the  condensation  hygrometer,  we  will  now  describe  one  or  two 
of  the  forms  under  which  it  lias  been  most  frequently  constructed.  Daniell's  hygrometer  is  represented 
in  Fig  2292 : a and  6 are  two  thin  glass  balls  of  1 1 inch  diameter,  connected  together  by  a tube  having 
a bore  about  £ of  an  inch.  The  tube  is  bent  at  right  angles  over  the  two  balls,  and  the  arm  be  contains 
a small  thermometer  de,  whose  bulb,  which  should  lie  of  a lengthened 
form,  descends  into  the  ball  b.  This  ball  having  been  about  two-thirds 
filled  with  ether,  is  heated  over  a lamp  till  the  fluid  boils,  and  the  vapor 
issues  from  the  capillury  tube  f which  terminate.*  the  ball  a.  The  vapor 
having  exjieUeJ  the  air  from  both  balls,  the  capillary  tube  is  hermetically 
closed  by  the  flamq  of  a lamp.  The  other  ball  a is  now  to  be  covered 
with  a pu-ce  of  muslin.  The  stand  yh  is  of  brass,  and  the  transverse 
socket  < is  made  to  hold  the  glass  tulle  in  the  manner  of  a spring,  allow- 
ing it  to  turn  ami  lie  taken  out  with  little  difficulty.  A small  thermom- 
eter ill*  inserted  into  the  pillar  of  the  stand.  The  manner  of  using  the 
instrument  is  this:  After  having  driven  out  ull  the  ether  into  the  hall  6 
by  the  heat  of  the  linud,  it  i-  to  be  placed  at  an  open  window,  or  out  of 
doors,  with  the  ball  6 no  situated  that  tlie  surface  of  the  liquid  may  bo 
on  a level  with  the  eve  of  the  observer.  A little  ether  is  then  to  be 
droptied  on  thp  covered  hall.  Evaporation  immediately  takes  place, 
which,  producing  cold  upon  tlie  ball  a,  causes  a rapid  and  continuous 
condensation  of  the  ethereal  vnpur  in  the  interior  of  tlie  instruments  The 
consequent  evaporation  from  the  included  ether  produces  a depression 
of  temperature  in  the  ball  b,  the  degree  of  which  i*  measured  by  the 
thermometer  de.  This  Action  i*  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  thermom- 
eter begins  to  fall  in  two  second*  after  the  ether  has  been  drooped.  A depression  of  30  to  40  degrees 
is  easily  produced,  anil  the  ether  is  sometimes  observed  to  noil,  and  the  thermometer  to  be  driven 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  artificial  cold  thus  produced  cause*  a condensation  of  the  atino- 
sphcric  vapor  upon  tlie  bull  b,  which  first  makes  its  appearance  in  a thin  ring  of  dew  coincident  with  the 
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surface  of  the  ether.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place  must  1h-  care  fully  noted.  Ia  very  damp  or 
windy  weather  the  ether  should  be  very  slowly  dropjx-d  up>>n  the  hall,  otlu  rwi-e  the  descent  of  the 
thermometer  will  be  eo  rapid  is  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  I die  degree.  In  (fay 

weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  bull  requires  to  be  well  wetted  more  than  once,  to  produce  the  requisite 
degree  of  cold.  (Daniel I s Meteorological  Essavs.) 

The  instrument  which  has  now  been  described  i-  extremely  In  autiful  in  principle ; but  it  maybe 
doubted  whether,  even  when  the  greatest  caution  is  olwrved,  the  temperature  which  it  indicates  Is 
precisely  that  at  which  the  deposition  of  dew  takes  place.  The  de[M»itiim  first  occurs  in  a narrow  ring 
on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  ether  in  the  l«all  b,  thereby  indicating  that  the  ether  is  colder  at  the 
surface  than  a little  under  if  But  it'  Um  temperature  b not  uniform  throughout  the  fall,  it  is  evident 
that  only  a small  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  can  lx-  placed  in  the  |>oint  where  the  greatest 
cold  ■ x sta  . consequently,  the  temperatuvd  indicated  by  the  tht  b gn  ater  than  is  neces- 
sary !•><  producing  the  deposition  of  moisture : la  other  words  fiven  too  high. 

HYPERBOLA.  A plane  figure,  formed  by  cutting  a section  from  a cone  by  a piano  parallel  to  its 
axis,  or  to  any  plane  within  the  cone  which  paasce  through  the  cone’s  vertex. 

The  curve  of  the  hyperbola  is  such,  that  the  difference  between  the  distances  of  any  point  in  it  from 
two  given  points  is  always  equal  to  a given  right  line. 

If  the  vertexes  of  two  cones  meet  each  other  so  that  their  axes  form  one  continuous  straight  line,  and 
the  plaue  of  the  hyperbola  cut  from  one  of  the  cones  lie  continued,  it  will  cut  the  other  cone,  and  form 
what  is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola,  equal  and  similar  to  tho  former;  and  the  distance  between  the 
vertexes  of  the  two  hypericins  i,  called  the  major  axis,  or  transverse  diameter.  If  the  distance  between 
a certain  point  within  the  hyperbola,  culled  the  focus,  and  any  point  in  the  curve,  be  subtracted  from 
the  distance  of  said  point  in  the  curve  from  tlie  focus  of  the  upp-.-ite  hyperbola,  the  remainder  will 
always  be  equal  to  a i/irm  quantity,  that  is,  to  the  major  axis;  and  the  distance  of  either  focus  from 
the  cen tri  of  the  muj><r  axis  i-  calli-d  the  <■-■<■<  ntri-  >*y  I In  1 . j ...  Uu  •,;’i  •!■.'  centre  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  major  axis,  and  having  the  distance  of  its  extremities  from  th<-«  of  this  axis  equal  to  the 
eccentricity,  is  called  the  minor  axis,  or  conjugate  diameter.  An  ordinate  to  the  major  axis,  a double 
ordinate,  and  an  absciss,  mean  the  same  as  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  parabola. 

UYPERBOLIC  LOGARITHMS.  A system  of  logarithms,  so  called  because  the  numbers  express 
tlie  areas  between  the  asymptote  and  curve  of  the  hyperbola,  those  areas  being  limited  by  ordinates 
parallel  to  the  other  asymptote,  and  the  ordinal-  s decreasing  in  geometrical  progression.  Rut  as  such 
areas  may  be  made  to  denote  any  system  of  logarithms  whatever,  the  denomination  is  not  correct  The 
hyperbolic  logarithm  of  any  number  is  to  the  common  logarithm  of  the  same  number  in  the  ratio  of 
-*  80268509  to  1,  or  ns  1 to  48429448. 


ICE.  Water  iu  a solid,  crystallized  state,  owing  to  the  abstraction  of  its  combined  heat  ItB  specific 
gravity,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  is  ‘9‘2.  The  force  of  expansion  exerted  by  water  in  the  net  of  freez- 
ing has  been  found  irresistible  in  all  mechanical  experiments  to  prevent  it.  Advantage  of  this  wonder- 
ful phenomenon  is  taken  to  hurst  bomb-shells,  and  other  massive  vessels,  by  filling  them  with  water, 
plugging  them  up,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  frost.  Tlie  effects  of  this  expensive  force  are  often 
observable  by  the  bursting  of  trees,  and  the  rending  of  rocks,  nttended  with  a noise  resembling  the  ex- 
plosion of  confined  gunpowder.  Water,  after  being  long  kept  boiling,  affords  an  ice  more  solid,  and  with 
fewer  air-hubbles,  than  that  which  is  formed  from  unboiled  water;  also  pure  water,  kept  for  a long  time 
in  vacuo,  and  afterwards  frozen  there,  freezes  much  sooner  than  common  water  exposed  to  the  same 
degree  of  cold  in  the  open  atmosphere ; and  the  ice  formed  of  water  thus  divested  of  its  air,  is  much 
more  hard,  solid,  heavy,  atid  transparent,  than  common  ice.  Ice,  after  it  14  formed,  continues  to  expand 
by  decrease  of  temperature  ; to  which  fact  is  probably  attributable  the  occasional  splitting  and  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  of  ponds  during  the  time  of  freezing,  and  sometimes,  independent  of  other  causes,  the  sep- 
aration of  icebergs  from  tlie  great  frozen  coutiiieut  at  the  poles.  According  to  Dr.  Blnck,  ice  requires 
147  degrees  of  heat  to  reduce  it  to  a fluid. 

Hie  thickness  of  ice  required  for  supporting  foot-passengers  is  about  two  inches;  for  horsemen  and 
light  carts,  four  inches ; and  for  heavy  carriages,  not  less  than  six  inches : also,  if  eight  inches  thick, 
24-pounder  guns  on  sleighs  may  pass  over  it,  or  any  load  not  causing  a greater  pressure  than  1000  lbs. 
per  square  foot  on  the  surface,  covered  by  the  runners  or  skids  on  which  it  moves ; and  if  the  ice  is 
weak,  they  may  have  balks  secured  by  lashings  to  the  tires  of  the  wheels,  fur  them  to  slide  upon,  so  as 
to  spread  the  weight  over  a larger  surface,  or  lines  of  planks  should  be  laid  down  for  them  to  pass  over. 

Weak  ice  may  be  made  capable  of  hearing  even  heavy  loads  in  a very  short  time  during  frost,  by 
spreading  upon  it  layers  of  straw  or  brushwood  crossing  each  other,  and  sprinkling  them  with  water, 
mi  as  to  form  n solid  road  when  frozen ; and  if  any  portion  of  the  river  remains  unfrozen  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  it  may  be  made  to  freeze  by  mooring  trees  and  brushwood  so  as  to  float  in  it. 

When  the  ice  is  too  thin  for  walking  upon  it,  a man  may  often  skate  over  it,  and  ice-boats,  similar  to 
those  used  in  Canada,  might  also  be  used  for  this  purpose.  They  consist  of  a slight  frame  supported 
on  three  skates  or  runners,  one  of  which  serves  as  a rudder ; and.  provided  with  masts  and  sails,  they 
tack  like  a ship,  with  great  rapidity,  directly  to  windward,  and  attain  a velocity  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  with  a fair  wind. 

Float  in  >j  ice  is  very  liable  to  destroy  bridges;  and  its  effects  in  nibbing  against  the  piers,  when  pro- 
pelled bv  u strong  current,  are  amazing,  tearing  off  the  smallest  projecting  portions,  even  if  of  iron.  To 
resist  this,  ice-breakers  in  front  of  the  piers  are  indispensable ; they  consist  of  a frame  supported  on  two 
rows  of  piles  meeting  each  other,  and  forming  a small  angle  against  the  current : the  upper  surface 
should  be  plunked  over,  and  should  slope  upwards  from  the  water’s  edge  towards  the  top  of  the  pier, 
so  that  the  floating  ice  may  rise  over  it,  and  thus  break  itself  up,  so  as  to  pass  harmlessly  between  the 
piers,  which,  if  of  piles  or  trestles,  should  be  carefully  planked  over,  to  prevent  the  ice  catching  iu  them. 
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To  cross  rivers  full  of  floating  ice,  very  strong  boats  or  canoes,  cut  out  of  entire  trees,  are  required  to 
resist  the  pressure  ; they  may  be  drugged  over  the  floes  (even  if  in  motion)  which  ore  too  Bolid  to  admit 
of  breaking  canals  through  them. 

Small  barriers  of  ice,  or  the  keys  of  barriers  interrupting  the  navigation,  or  causing  an  inundation, 
may  be  destroyed  by  turning  streams  of  water  against  certain  points,  so  as  to  melt  an  opening,  or  by 
means  of  charges  of  jiowdcr  in  casks  or  bags,  fixed  underneath  or  lodged  in  holes  bored  in  the  icc,  and 
fired  simultaneously.  A charge  of  six  pounds,  placed  in  the  centre  of  ice  two  feet  thick,  will  break  it 
up  into  small  pieces  throughout  a circle  of  ten  feet  radius. 

Ice  and  snow,  well  rammed  together,  form  temporary  parapets  capable  of  even  more  resistance 
against  shot  than  those  of  earth. 

ICE-BOATS.  There  are  many  descriptions  of  boots  which  come  imder  this  denomination ; namely, 
those  that  are  designed  to  sail  upon  the  xurfacq  of  the  ice,  and  those  that  ore  employed  to  open  the 
navigation  of  frozen  rivers  or  canals,  by  breaking  up  the  ice.  The  first  mentioned  kind  of  Boats  is 
much  used  in  Holland,  on  the  river  Maeze  and  the  hike  Y.  These  ice-boats  are  propelled,  it  is  said, 
with  incredible  swiftness,  sometimes  so  quick  as  to  render  respiration  difficult ; they  are  found  very 
useful  in  conveying  goods  and  passengers  over  lakes  and  great  rivers  in  that  country.  For  this  pur 
pose  a bout  is  fixed  transversely  over  a thick  plank,  or  three-inch  deal,  under  which,  at  the  extremities, 
are  fixed  irons,  turned  up  forwards,  resembling  and  operating  as  skates ; upon  this  board  the  boat  rests, 
with  its  keel  at  right  angles  to  it ; and  the  extremities  of  the  boards  serve  as  out  riggers  to  prevent  the 
boat  from  upsetting,  whence,  therefore,  ropes  are  fastened  tlwt  lead  to  the  head  of  the  mast,  in  the  / 

nature  of  Nhrouds,  and  others  passed  through  a block  across  the  bowsprit.  The  rudder  is  made  some- 
what like  a hatchet,  with  the  edge  placed  downwards  which,  being  pressed  down,  cuts  the  ice,  and 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  n rudder  in  the  water,  by  enabling  the  helmsman  to  steer,  tack,  Ac. 

The  other  kind  of  ice-boat  alluded  to,  is  a strong  and  heavy-laden  canal  boat,  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  the  ice,  by  arming  the  fore-port  of  the  keel  and  the  bows  with  iron,  which  penetrate 
and  break  down  the  ice  as  the  boat  is  drawn  forcibly  along  by  an  adequate  number  of  horses  towing  it 
on  the  path.  This  measure  of  opening  the  navigation  of  a canal  is  seldom  adopted,  except  when  the 
ice  in  only  a few  inches  in  thickness,  or  when  a thaw  has  rendered  thicker  ice  of  little  tenacity. 

ICE-HOUSE.  A repository  for  ice  during  the  summer  season.  In  America  and  other  places  ice  is 
kept  in  deep  cellars,  from  which  the  external  air  is  excluded  as  much  as  |>o*aible,  ami  provided  with 
drains  to  keep  them  dry.  When  the  surrounding  soil  is  moist,  a frame-work  or  case  of  carpentry  is 
constructed,  naving  a grating  at  bottom,  and  is  so  placed  in  the  cellar  ns  to  be  two  or  more  feet  distant 
from  the  floor,  skies,  and  roof  of  the  cellar.  In  this  the  ice  is  said  to  be  as  perfectly  preserved  as  in  a 
dry  cellar.  Some  market-gardeners  preserve  ice  in  great  heaps,  by  merely  building  it  upon  an  ele- 
vated base  in  the  open  gnnJeri,  and  covering  it  over  and  around  by  a very  thick  stratum  of  straw  or 
reed*.  This  plan  of  preserving  ice  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Cobbett’s  recommendation  in  his  Cottage 
Economy,  wherein  he  observes  that  “ an  ice-house  should  not  be  underground,  nor  shaded  by  trees,  but 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air tliat  its  bed  should  be  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
com|iosed  of  something  that  will  admit  of  the  drippings  flowing  instantly  off;  and  lie  adds,  that  “with 
some  piles  and  straw,  a Virginian  will  construct  an  ice-house  for  ten  dollars,  worth  a dozen  of  those 
which  cost  the  man  of  taste  in  England  as  many  scores  of  pounds."  The  ice-house*  built  by  tho  Vir- 
ginians consist  of  an  inner  shod,  surrounded  by  an  outer  one,  and  having  a sufficient  vacant  space 
Between  tho  two  to  enable  a person  to  walk  round ; the  walls  and  roofs  of  with  the  sheds  are  made  of 
thatch,  laid  on  about  a foot  thick;  ami  the  ice  is  deposited  in  the  Inner  shed  on  a bed  of  straw.  In 
England  and  France,  the  common  form  of  ice-houses  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone,  or  rather  of  a hen’s 
egg.  with  the  broud  end  uppermost  The  situation  of  un  ice-house  should  be  dry,  as  moisture  has  a 
tendency  to  dissolve  the  ice  ; it  should  also  la?  so  elevated  that  water  may  freely  run  off.  It  should  be 
expose*]  to  the  sun  and  air,  not  under  the  drip,  or  in  the  shade  of  trees,  in  order  that  the  external  de- 
p»-it  of  moisture  may  lie  readily  evaporated  Tho  form  of  the  building  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances ; but  in  the  well  or  receptacle  for  the  ice,  it  is  desirable  to  have  sufficient  room  for  the 
depu-it  of  two  or  three  years’  consumption,  a*  a provision  against  mild  winters.  Where  the  situation 
is  of  a dry,  cluilky,  gravelly,  or  sandy  kind,  the  pit  may  be  entirely  below  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
in  which  case,  an  ice-house  'on  .the  following  plan  may  be  advantageously  introduced. 

Dig  a pit  of  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  permit  the  erection  therein  of  a frame  of 
rough  wood  posts.  Thi«  frame  is  to  tie  fourteen  feet  wide  each  way  at  the  bottom,  and  sixteen  feet 
each  way  at  the  top  The  posts  may  be  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  placed  near  enough  to  each 
other  for  thin  lath*  to  be  nailed  upon  them,  and  the  inside  be  dressed  to  an  acute  angle,  so  that  as  little 
wood  ns  possible  may  touch  the  ice.  On  the  inside  let  thin  laths  be  nailed  at  about  two  feet  apart  On 
the  outside,  at  moderate  distance*,  nail  rough  board-*,  ami  fill  the  place  within  with  wheat  or  rye  straw 
set  on  end.  The  inside  of  the  roof  to  be  made  in  the  same  way.  and  also  the  gable*.  Straw  is  to  be 
sewed  on  the  inside,  and  heath  or  straw  on  the  outside  of  tho  door.  The  outside  of  the  roof  is  to  be 
thickly  thatched  with  straw  or  heath ; and  heath,  brushwood,  or  fir-tops,  to  be  filled  in  between  the 
outdde  boarding  and  the  surrounding  ground,  and  then  neatly  thatched  or  turfed  over.  The  bottom  oi 
the  house,  for  two  feet  deep,  should  be  laid  with  large  log*  or  stone*,  next  with  heath,  fir-tops,  or  brush- 
wood,  and  then  with  straw.  Tho  ice-house,  thus  completed,  will  look  like  a square  beehive  inverted, 
and  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  ice  or  snow.  But,  unless  the  house  be  in  a very  shady  place,  it  may 
lie  necessary  to  extend  the  roof,  where  the  door  is  placed,  five  or  six  feet,  making  a second  gable  and 
d«H>r.  finished  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  and  fill  up  the  intervening  space,  except  a passage,  with 
heath  or  straw. 

Mode  o f /tiling  the  house. — When  the  ice  (or  snow,  if  ice  cannot  be  procured,)  in  put  into  tho  house, 
it  must  Ih?  well  beaten  down  with  n pavior’s  rammer,  or  mallet,  and  tho  surface  alteays  kept  concave, 
as  by  this  mean*  any  snow  or  ice  that  may  melt  will  run  to  the  middle,  or  interstice*,  and  freeze.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  ico  ought  always  to  be  kept  concave  when  it  is  token  out  fur  use.  Should  the 
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frost  be  very  intense  when  the  ice-house  is  petting  filled,  it  may  be  very  beneficial  at  the  dose  of 
each  day's  filling  to  throw  in  thirty  or  forty  pails  of  water,  which  will  fill  the  interstices  and  freeze. 
When  the  house  is  full,  spread  upon  the  concave  surface  n carpet,  or  sail  split  up  in  the  middle,  and 
upon  the  top  thereof  a foot  thick  of  water.  When  ice  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  fumily.  or  when  it 
is  necessary  to  put  in  fresh  meat  to  lie  on  the  face  of  the  ice  for  prosorvirtion,  or  to  take  out  for  use,  the 
straw  and  carpet,  or  sail,  is  to  be  opened  in  the  middle.  Should  ruts  infest  the  place,  an  iron-wire 
frame  or  case  may  be  required  to  put  the  meat  or  fish,  *!fce.,  into  when  lying  on  the  ice.  A small  open 
surface-drain  ought  to  be  dug  round  the  house,  to  prevent  any  water  running  into  it  Opening  the  door 
of  the  house  does  little  harm.  Damp  or  dense  substances  touching  the  ice  are  much  more  prejudicial 
than  dry  air. 

ICE-SAW’S.  large  saws  used  for  cutting  through  the  ice,  for  relieving  ships  when  frozen  up.  The 
vessels  employed  in  the  Greenland  fisheries,  und  others  that  Aavigate  the  polar  seas,  nre  regularly  fur- 
uished  with  these  machines,  as  the  lives  of  the  crew  not  (infrequently  depend  on  the  expedition  with 
which  a passage  can  be  cut,  so  as  to  disengage  the  vessel  before  the  further  accumulation  of  ice  renders 
it  an  impossible  undertaking.  The  saw,  with  a weight  suspended  to  it,  is  introduced  by  means  of  a 
hole  broken  through  the  ice,  and  is  suspended  by  a rope  passed  over  a pulley  fixed  to  a triangle.  A 
party  of  a dozen  or  more  men  run  out  and  back  again  with  a rope,  and  thus  move  the  saw  up  and 
down  till  it  has  cut  its  way  so  far  as  to  hang  perpendicularly  from  the  pulley.  The  triangle  is  then 
moved  a foot  or  two  further,  and  the  sawing  recommences,  the  services  of  the  whole  crew  being  required 
m this  laborious  undertaking. 

In  Hood’s  machine,  the  saw  is  suspended  by  a slight  sledge,  and  is  worked  by  the  power  of  only  two 
or  three  men  ut  the  end  of  a lever ; a bar,  called  a propeller,  is  fixed  on  the  lever  between  the  fulcrum 
and  the  saw,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  so  adjusted  tlrnt  each  motion  of  the 
lever  shall  produce  a cut  of  a given  length,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the  propeller,  push  the' 
sledge  on,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  saw  shall  always  be  in  contact  with  the  ice. 


Fig.  2293  gives  a side  elevation  of  the  machine,  a a a bn  sledge,  of  open  frame- work,  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice ; h a transverse  bar  passing  through  the  lever  c c,  and  forming  the  fulcrum  on  which 
it  moves ; this  lever  has  a cross-handle,  os  represented  in  perspective  in  dotted  lines ; e a clamp  or 
brace  consisting  of  two  cheeks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lever,  loosely  pinned  at  top  to  the  lever,  nnd  at 
bottom  to  the  saw /;  g a clamp  similar  to  <**  by  which  the  weight  d (which  is  of  the  shape  of  a double 
convex  lens)  is  hung  to  the  lower  end  of  the  saw ; i the  propeller,  on  iron  bar,  terminating  below  in  two 
claws,  and  at  top  iaa  fork,  and  suspended  on  the  lover  Dy  means  of  a transverse  pin  k;  l a weight 
hung  to  the  propeller  ut  m ; n a transverse  bar,  limiting  the  motion  of  the  handle-end  of  the  lever  in  an 
upward  direction.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  a duplicate  frame  similar  to  tliat  brought  into 
view,  on  the  other  side  of  the  machine,  about  18  inches  apart,  and  connected  by  transverse  bars.  To 
prevent  the  lever  from  swerving  laterally,  there  are  at  the  handle  ends  two  upright  bars,  between 
which  the  lever  moves.  The  saw,  after  haring  once  entered  the  ice,  will  only  require  from  two  to  four 
men  to  work  it ; and  it  should  not  be  takeu  out  of  the  ice  till  after  the’  distance  required  to  be  cut 
through  is  accomplished.  The  saw  can  be  guided  by  the  lever  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  cut  the  ice  into 
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pieces  most  convenient  for  removal,  either  by  pushing  them  under  the  adjacent  floor  of  ice,  or  by  drag- 
giiqj  them  out  of  the  ship’s  track  into  clear  water. 

ICE-TRADE.  The  ice-trade  of  the  United  States  was  commenced  by  Frederic  Tudor,  of  Boston,  iii 
1805.  The  first  enterprise  resulted  in  a loss,  but  was,  nevertheless,  followed  up  until  the  embargo  and 
war  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  trade,  at  which  period  it  had  yielded  no  profit  to  its  projector.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1815,  Mr.  Tudor  recommenced  his  operations  by  shipments  to  Havana  under  a con- 
tract with  the  government  of  Cuba,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  undertaking  without  loss,  and 
extend  it,  in  1817,  to  Charleston,  S.  C. ; in  the  following  year  to  Savannah,  Oft.;  and  in  18*20  to  New 
Orleans.  On  the  18th  May,  1833,  the  first  shipment  of  ice  was  made  to  the  East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Tudor, 
And  since  that  period  he  has  extended  his  operations  to  Madras  and  Bombay. 

Previously  to  1832  the  trade  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  original  projector, 
although  several  enterprises  had  been  undertaken  by  other  persons  and  abandoned,  ilie  increase  of 
shipments  to  this  period  had  been  small,  the  whole  amounting,  in  1832,  to  -1352  tons,  which  was  taken 
entirely  from  Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge,  mid  shipped  by  Mr.  Tudor,  who  was  then  alone  in  the  trade. 
Up  to  this  time  the  ice  business  was  of  a very  complicated  nature.  Ship-owners  objected  to  receive  it 
on  freight,  fearing  its  effect  on  the  durability  of  their  vessels  and  the  safety  of  voyages ; ice  houses 
abroad  and  at  home  were  required,  and  the  proper  mode  of  constructing  them  was  to  be  ascertained. 
The  best  modes  of  preparing  ships  to  receive  cargoes  were  the  subject  of  expensive  and  almost  endless 
experiments.  The  machines  to  cut  ami  prepare  ice  for  shipping  and  storing,  and  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions of  holiting  it  into  storehouses  and  lowering  it  into  the  holds  of  vessels,  were  all  to  be  invented, 
involving  much  expense  and  vexation.  Many  of  these  difficulties  have  uuw  been  overcome,  and  since 
1832  the  trade  bis  increased  much,  and  ap]>cars  destined  to  a still  more  rapid  increase  for  some  years. 
It  has  also  been  divided  among  many  parties,  and  its  methods  have  been  further  improved  and  a knowl- 
edge of  them  more  widely  diffused. 

The  ice  lias  been  chiefly  taken  from  Fresh  and  Spy  Ponds,  and  since  1841  mainly  transported  on  the 
Charlestown  Branch  Railroad,  which  was  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Quite  recently,  ice  establish- 
ments have  been  made  at  most  of  the  ponds  near  Boston,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  u few  years  the 
product  of  all  these  waters  may  be  required  to  supply  the  trade.  In  the  year  1839  the  great  quantity 
of  ice  cut  at  Fresh  Pond,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  which  had  arisen  among  the  proprietors  as  to 
where  each  should  take  ice,  induced  them  to  agree  to  distinct  boundary  lines,  which  were  settled  by 
three  commissioners,  on  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  the  some  pro{x>rtion  of  contiguous  surface  of  the 
lake,  as  the  length  of  his  shore  line  was  to  its  whole  border. 

Tbe  shipments  of  ice  from  Boston  coastwise,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1847,  amounted  to 
61,887  tons.  The  ice  shipped  to  foreign  ports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  22,591  tons. 

TTie  freight  paid  during  this  year  Is  supposed  to  have  averaged  as  high  as  82.50  per  too,  at  which 
rate  it  would  amount,  on  the  74,4*78  tons  shipped  abroad  and  coastwise,  to 8186.195 

There  is  a great  variation  iq  the  cost  of  securing  ice  and  stowing  it  on  board  vessels,  caused 
by  winters  favorable  or  otherwise  for  securing  it,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  expense  of  the 
fittings  required  for  voyages  of  different  duration,  or  by  difference  of  season  when  the  ship- 
ments are  made.  Taking  ull  these  contingencies  into  consideration,  the  cost  of  ice  when  stowed 
on  board  may  be  estimated  to  average  32  per  ton,  which  would  give  for  the  quantity  shipped..  148,956 

There  were  in  1847  upwards  of  29  cargoes  of  provisions,  fruits,  and  vegetables  shipped  in 
ice  to  ports  where  otherwise  such  articles  could  not  be  sent,  the  invoiced  cost  of  which,  at 


Boston,  would  average  about  82,500  each 72,500 

To  these  items  may  be  added  the  profits  of  the  trade  to  those  engaged  in  it 100,000 

Total  returns 8507,651 


The  methods  and  materials  for  preparing  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  ice  have  been  various. 
Formerly  their  holds  were  ceiled  up  at  the  sides,  bottom,  and  top,  with  boards  nailed  to  joist-ribs  se- 
cured to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  with  double  bulkheads  forward  and  aft  The  spaces  thus  formed 
were  filled  with  refuse  tan,  ricc-hulls,  meadow-hay,  straw,  wood-shavings,  or  like  material*!.  These 
spaces  were  made  of  a thickness  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  with  reference  to  the 
season.  The  immediate  surface  of  the  ice  was  covered  with  the  same  materials,  excepting  tan.  At 
the  present  time  sawdust  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  voyages  of  considerable  length.  It  is-  placed 
immediately  between  the  ice  and  the  aide  of  the  vessel.  This  material  is  obtained  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  before  its  use  for  this  purpose  was  entirely  wasted  at  the  water-mills,  and,  fulling  into  the 
stream-*,  occasioned  serious  obstructions.  During  the  year  1847,  4600  cords  were  brought  to  Boston,  at 
an  average  value  of  82.50  per  cord,  delivered. 

Almost  the  whole  value  of  the  returns  of  the  ice-trade,  including  freight,  are  a gain  to  this  country. 
The  ice  itself,  thfe  labor  expended  on  it,  the  materials  for  its  preservation,  and  the  means  of  its  trans- 
portation, would  be  worthless  if  tbe  trade  did  not  exist 

Ice  being  shipped  and  used  at  all  seasons,  large  storehouses  are  required  to  preserve  it.  Exdusiv 
of  ice-houses  on  the  wharves  at  Charlestown  and  East  Boston,  in  which  ico  is  stored  for  short  periods, 


there  had  been  erected  in  1847,  and  previously — 

At  Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge,  ice-houses  capable  of  containing 86,732  tons. 

At  Spy  Pond,  in  West  Cambridge 28,000  “ 

At  Little  Pond 2,400  44 

At  Wen  ham  Pood 13,000  *• 

At  Medford  Pood 4,000  44 

At  Eel  Pond,  in  Malden  2,000  44 

At  Horn  Pond,  in  Woburn p 

At  Sumner’s  Pond  . 1,200  ** 


Total 1 14 1,3. ^2  ton. 
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The  ice-houses  now  in  use  are  built  above  ground.  In  southern  countries,  where  ice  is  most  valuable, 
they  are  constructed  at  (greater  expense,  usually  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the  protection  to  the  ice  consists 
in  air-spaces,  or  in  dry,  fight  vegetable  substances  inclosed  between  two  walls.  In  this  vicinity,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  where  ice  is  least  valuable,  they  are  usually  built  of  wood,  in  which  case  they  are 
of  two  walla,  formed  by  placing  two  ranges  of  joist  upright,  framed  into  plates  at  the  ton,  and  placed 
in  the  ground  at  the  bottom,  or  framed  into  sills ; these  two  ranges  are  ceiled  with  boards  secured  to 
that  side  of  each  range  which  is  nearest  the  other,  and  the  space  between  the  two  lx -nr  dings  filled  with 
refuse  tan,  wet  from  the  yards.  This  wet  tan  is  frozen  during  the  winter,  and  until  it  is  thawed  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  little  waste  occurs  ; afterwards  the  waste  is  more  rapid ; but,  as  a large  portion  of 
tnc  ice  is  shipped  or  otherwise  used  before  this  takes  place*,  the  loss  in  quantity  is  small,  and,  occurring 
before  the  expenses  of  transportation  have  been  paid,  is  of  lees  pecuniary  moment 

In  one  instance  brick  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  an  ice-house,  which  covers  86,000  feet  of 
land,  and  the  vaults  of  this  ice-house  aro  40  feet  in  depth,  and  its  walls  are  four  feet  thick  from  outside 
to  inside,  inclosing  two  sets  of  air-spaces.  Such  a construction  is  more  costly,  but  lias  the  advantage  of 
durability  and  safety  from  fire,  to  which  ice-houses  are  much  exposed  from  the  frequent  juxtaposition 
of  railroad -engines,  and  the  light,  dry  materials  used  about  them  to  cover  and  otherwise  preserve  ice. 

In  the  winter  of  1847,  about  #650  were  paid  daily  for  labor  of  men,  and  #280  for  that  of  horses,  when 
the  weather  was  most  favorable  for  cutting  ice.  Such  activity  is,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  there 
are  not  generally  more  than  20  days  in  a season  which  are  really  favorable  to  the  operation  of  securing 
ice.  The  price  paid  is  usually  #1  per  day  for  horses  and  men. 

At  first  the  implements  of  husbandry  only  were  used  in  securing  ice  ; but  as  the  trade* became  more 
important,  other  machines  and  different  methods  were  adopted,  anti  abandoned  when  better  were 
brought  forward,  or  when  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  business  required  greater  facilities.  More  ice 
is  now  secured  in  one  favorable  day  than  would  have  supplied  the  whole  trade  in  1832.  Ordinarily, 
before  there  has  been  cold  enough  to  form  ice  of  suitable  thickness,  snows  fall  on  its  surface.  If  this 
occurs  when  the  ice  is  four  or  more  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  snow  not  heavy  enough  to  sink  the  ice, 
it  can  be  removed  by  using  horses  attached  to  the  “ snow-scraper and  under  such  circumstances  this 
is  the  method  in  common  use.  But  if  snow  fulls  so  heavy  as  to  bring  the  water  above  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  it  is  removed,  after  it  has  congealed  into  snow-ice,  with  the  u ice-plane.” 

These  preliminary  expenses  are  often  very  great  ; frequently,  after  much  expense  has  been  incurred 
to  remove  a body  of  snow  or  snow-ice,  the  weather  becomes  warm,  und  spoils  the  ice  on  which  so  much 
has  been  expended.  And.  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not  done,  ami  the  cold  continues,  there  will  bo 
little  or  no  increase  of  thickness  to  the  ice,  which  is  equally  a disaster. 

When  the  ice  is  made  up  for  transportation,  it  is  employed  in  ships  as  ballast,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
carefully  cut  up  into  blocks  to  fit  the  hold,  and  covered  with  sawdust,  straw,  and  charcoal  oust,  all  non  * 
conductors  of  heat,  under  cover  of  which  it  is  conveyed  on  the  voyage.  When  the  ice  is  regularly 
shipped  as  cargo,  being  cut  into  blocks,  it  is  packed  on  board  the  vessel,  in  thin  air-tight  boxes,  with 
straw  and  hay.  In  this  manner  it  is  convoyed  without  loss. 

The  machinery  employed  for  cutting  the  ice  is  worked  by  men  and  horses  in  the  following  manner : — 
From  the  time  when  the  ice  first  forms,  it  is  carefully  kept  free  from  snow  until  it  is  thick  enough  to 
be  cut ; that  prove*.-*  commence*  when  the  ice  is  u foot  thick.  A surface  of  some  two  acres  is  then  se- 
lected, which  at  that  thickness  will  furnish  about  2000  tons ; and  a straight  line  is  then  drawn  through 
its  ceutre,  from  side  to  side  each  way.  A small  hand-plough  is  pushed  along  one  of  these  lines,  until 
the  groove  is  about  three  inches  deep  and  a quarter  of  nn  inch  in  width,  when  the  “ marker."  Fig.  2294, 
is  introduced.  This  implement  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  und  makes  two  new  grooves,  parallel  with  the 
first,  21  inches  apart,  the  gage  remaining  in  the  original  groove.  The  marker  is  then  shifted  to  the  out- 
side groove,  mid  makes  two  more.  Having  drawn  these  lines  over  the  whole  surface  in  one  direction, 
the  same  process  i<  repeated  in  a transverse  direction,  nuirking  all  the  ice  out  into  squares  of  21  inches. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  * plough,”  Fig  2295,  drawn  by  a single  horse,  is  following  in  the.-e  grooves,  cutting 
the  ice  to  a depth  ol'stx  incites. 


One  entire  range  of  block*  is  then  cut  out  with  the  “ ice-saw,”  Fig.  2296,  and  the  remainder  are  split 
off  toward*  the  opening  thus  made  with  an  iron  bar.  This  bar,  represented  in  Fig.  2297.  is  shaped  uko 
a spade,  and  i*  of  a wedge-like  form.  When  it  is  dropped  into  the  groove,  the  block  split*  off  ; a very 
slight  blow  being  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect,  especially  in  very  cold  weather.  Tin?  labor  of  “split- 
ting” is  slight  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  teni|)erntiire  of  the  atmosphere.  * Platforms,”  or  low  tables 
of  Irame-work,  are  placed  near  the  opening  made  in  the  ice.  with  iron  slides  extending  into  the  water, 
and  a man  stands  on  each  side  of  this  slide  armed  with  an  “ice-hook.”  With  this  hook.  Fig.  2298,  tho 
ice  is  caught,  and  by  a sudden  jerk  thrown  up  the  “ slide”  on  to  the  “ platform.”  Iu  a cold  day  every 
thing  is  *[K-edily  covered  with  ice  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  on  the  platform*,  slide*,  dro,  and  the 
enormous  blocks  of  ice,  weighing,  some  of  them,  more  than  200  pounds,  are  hurled  along  these  slippery 
surface*  as  if  they  were  without  weight.  Beside  this  platform  stands  a “sled”  of  the  same  height,  ca- 
pable of  containing  about  three  ton>,  which,  when  louded,  is  drawn  upon  the  ice  to  the  front  of  the 
storehouse,  where  a large  stationary  platform,  of  exactly  the  same  height,  is  ready  to  receive  its  load, 
which,  as  soon  as  discharged,  is  hoisted,  block  by  block,  into  the  house,  by  horse-power.  This  process 
of  hoisting  in  so  judiciously  managed,  that  both  the  taking  up  of  the  ice  and  the  throwing  it  into  tho 
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building  are  performed  by  the  horse  himself.  The  frame  which  receives  the  block  of  ice  to  be  hoisted, 
is  Kunk  into  a square  opening  cut  in  the  stationary  platform,  the  block  of  ice  is  pushed  on  to  it,  the  horse 
starts,  and  the  frame  rises  with  the  ice  until  it  reaches  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  storehouse  ready 
for  its  reception,  when,  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  it  discharges  itself  into  the  building,  and 

the  horse  is  led  back  to  repeat  the  process. 

Forty  men  and  twelve  horses  will  cut  and  stow  away  400  tons  a day.  In  favorable  weather  100  men 
are  sometimes  employed  at  once.  When  a thaw  or  a fall  of  rain  occurs,  it  entirely  unfits  the  ice  for 
market,  by  rendering  it  opaque  and  porous ; and  occasionally  snow  is  immediately  followed  by  jaiu, 
and  that  again  by  frost,  forming  mote-ice,  which  is  valueless,  and  must  be  removed  by  the  “ plane.” 


The  operation  of  planing  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  cutting.  A plane,  Fig.  2299,  gaged  to  run  in 
the  grooves  made  by  the  marker,  and  which  shaves  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  throe  inches,  is  drawn  bv  a 
home  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  ice  is  planed.  The  chips  thus  produced  arc  then  scraped  off,  and  if 
the  clear  ice  is  not  reached,  the  process  is  repeated.  If  this  makes  the  ice  too  thin  for  cutting,  it  is  left 
in  ito/M  auo,  and  a few  nights  of  hard  frost  will  add  below  as  much  as  has  been  taken  off  above. 

In  addition  to  filling  their  ice-houses  at  the  lake  and  in  the  large  towns,  the  company  fill  a large 
number  of  private  ice-houses  during  the  winter — all  the  ice  for  these  purposes  being  transported  by 
railway.  It  will  be  easily  believed  that  the  expense  of  providing  tools,  building  bouses,  furnishing 
labor,  and  constructing  and  keeping  up  the  railway,  is  very  great,  but  the  traffic  is  so  extensive,  and  the 
management  of  the  trade  so  good,  that  the  ice  can  be  furnished  at  a very  trifling  cost. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  or  ICOSAEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  regular  platonic  bodies,  comprehended 
under  twenty  equal  triangular  sides  or  faces.  It  is  formed  of  twenty  pyramids,  whose  hoses  are  the 
twenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles,  the  summits  of  which  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  body. 

Let  S represent  the  side ; then  will  surface  = 5 S’  3 = 8*66025403  SJ,  and  solidity  = \ S' 


7 + 8*/5 

v = 2 1 8 1 6950  S\ 


ILLUMINATION.  Without  entering  minutely  into  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  any 
means  of  illumination  must  depend  upon  two  things — namely,  upon  the  quantity  of  light  evolved,  and 
Upon  the  consumption  of  lighting  material  which  accompanies  it  A candle,  or  a lamp,  itc.,  will  be  the 
more  valuable,  the  more  light  it  gives  from  ns  little  tallow  or  oil  os  possible.  Light  cannot  be  measured 
with  reference  to  its  quantity  any  more  than  heat;  it  cannot  be  estimated  how  much  light  a flame 
emits,  but  it  can  be  scientifically  ascertained  how  much  more  or  less  light  it  evolves,  than  another  flame. 

All  determinations  of  this  nature  are,  therefore,  comparative.  The  most  casual  observation  of  two 
flames,  for  example,  that  of  a candle  and  of  gas,  shows  the  one,  although  both  are  of  equal  size,  to  be 
infinitely  brighter  than  the  other. 

The  dissemination  of  light  is  entirely  effected  by  radiation ; the  intensity  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
express  the  sum  of  the  rays  which  are  emitted  to  a certain  surface,  for  example,  to  a square  foot.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  sum  mast  be  diminished  by  the  distance  from  the  source,  as  the  rays  separate  more 
and  more  from  each  other.  According  to  the  laws  of  optics,  the  intensity  is  in  relation  to  the  square  of 
the  distance ; when,  therefore,  a surface  is  illumined  to  the  same  extent  by  two  flames,  the  rays  of  light 
from  each  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  at  which  each  flame  must  be  placed  in 
order  to  prodace  nn  equal  amount  of  light.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  actual  determination  of 
the  intensities  and  quantities  of  light  depends ; the  measure  for  both  is,  therefore,  the  distance  to  which 
the  flames  to  be  compared  must  be  brought,  in  order  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  light.  (Sec  Pho- 
tometer, in  article  Gas.)  Practically,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  even  approximatively, 
the  degree  of  brilliancy  ; the  degree  of  light  iB  therefore  not  observed,  but  its  negation,  the  shadow. 

In  such  experiments  a board  is  used,  covered  with  unglared  white  paper,  before  which,  at  a distance 
of  from  two  to  three  inches,  nn  iron  rod  is  placed,  which  has  been  previously  blackened  by  holding  it 
in  the  candle.  Opposite  this  board,  but  at  the  same  height,  the  flames  to  he  compared  are  so  placed 
that  both  the  shadows  (for  each  throws  a shadow)  fall  close  to  each  other  upon  the  board,  and  then  the 
stronger  flame  is  so  far  removed,  or  the  weaker  one  approached,  until  both  shadows  appear  equally 
deep,  and  lastly,  their  respective  distances  from  the  centres  of  the  flames  are  measured.  The  squares 
of  th  ese  distances  give  the  relative  intensities  of  light ; if  a flame,  for  example,  has  been  three  times  as 
far  removed  as  another,  its  intensity  will  be  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  3*  to  1*=  9 : 1=1  : 9,  or  9 times 
greater.  As  such  observations  are  simultaneous,  and  of  like  duration,  they  give  likewise  the  relative 
quantities  of  light;  for  unequal  lengths  of  time,  this  has  only  to  be  multiplied  with  the  respective  du- 
ration. When  one  of  these  flames,  therefore,  burns  3 hours,  and  the  other  only  2,  then  the  quantities  of 
light  evolved  will  bo  in  the  proportion,  3 X 9 : 2 X 1 or  27  : 2. 

One  circumstauce  in  particular  requires  notice : that  when  two  perfectly  similar  shadows  of  this  kind 
are  observed  from  one  side,  the  one  appears  brighter  than  the  other,  and  the  same  is  the  case,  the  order 
only  being  reversed,  when  they  are  observed  from  the  other  side ; so  that  the  rule  is,  to  observe  them 
always  from  a position  exactly  opposite  the  board.  Practice  is  here  the  best  guide  in  forming  rules. 

The  unuul  dimensions  of  a candle  are  not  fixed  arbitrarily  or  bv  chance,  but  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  a well-regulated  process  of  combustion.  If  the  wick  is  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  surrounding 
mass  of  fat,  as  is  the  case  in  tapers,  no  reservoir  is  then  formed,  and  all  the  advantages  attending  it  are 
lost  In  the  opposite  case,  which  applies  to  all  common  candles,  the  wick  which  is  rather  too  small 
produces  a flame,  whilst  the  outermost  layer  of  fat  is  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  fusion  is  going  on. 
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A thin  ring-shaped  wall,  a*  w easily  observed  in  the  leas  fusible  stcarine  candle*,  remain*  erect  up  to  a 
certain  height,  and  is  very  objectionable  from  the  shadow  which  it  throws,  but  more  so  from  its  being 
gradually  undermined  and  falling  into  the  reservoir,  which  it  overfills  and  cause*  the  caudle  to  gutter. 
When  it  has  once  overflow**!,  the  evil  is  doubled,  for  all  the  fat  which,  by  overflowing.  ha*  formed 
ridge*,  i*  *till  further  removed  from  the  region  of  the  flame.  In  night  light*,  made  of  stearine  or  wax, 
where  intensity  of  light  is  a secondary  consideration,  this  circumstance  has  been  turned  to  account. 
Those  are  made  with  a common-anted  wick,  but  a disproportionate  thickness  of  fat,  so  that  a very  deep 
and  full  reservoir  is  formed ; an  excess  therefore  of  melted  fat,  which,  as  too  much  of  the  free  ]*irt  of  the 
wick  remains  immersed,  cause*  them  to  give  a very  small  auantity  of  light  I*  or  the  sake  of  safety, 
they  arc  made  so  short  that  they  will  swim  upright  upon  a basin  of  water.  Several  period*  must  be 
distinguished  in  the  whole  course  of  the  process  which  is  going  on  in  a lighted  candle.  The  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  flame,  and  for  the  greater  part  carried  upwards  by  the  current  of  air,  acts  however  by 
radiation  to  such  a degree  downwards,  that  sufficient  or  rather  too  much  fat  is  melted,  for  supplying 
food  to  the  flame.  The  fat  is  supplied  directly  by  the  wick,  the  capillarity  of  which  U constantly  at 
work,  sucking  up  the  fluid  matter,  and  carrying  it  to  the  sphere  of  combustion.  The  lower  unchniTed 
portion  of  the  wick  fup  to  d.  Fig.  2300)  acts  the  part  of  a sucking-pump ; the  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  in  the  entire  upper  black  portion:  the  fat.  which  arrives  there,  is  im- 
mediately exposed  to  a high  temperature,  without  being  able  to  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the 'air . it  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  it  were  inclosed  in  an  iron  retort  between  red- 
hot  coal*,  nnd  it  suffers,  con*oquentlv,  dnr  distillation.  The  gaseous  and  vaporous  com- 
bustible products  form  the  dark  nucleus /of  the  flame,  between  which  and  the  surrounding 
air,  the  sphere  of  successive  combustion  is  situated.  The  air  streaming  from  below  up- 
war  Js,  to  the  gases  in  f consumes  in  the  first  instance  the  hydrogen,  and  separates  the 
carbon  ns  incandescent  nio t ; this  occur*  in  the  luminous  part  of  the  flame  i.  Lastly,  on 
the  outside,  in  the  hardly  perceptible  bluish  halo  g,  the  carbon  ia  consumed ; this  occur* 
chiefly  at  the  base,  which  doe*  not  appear  luminous,  in  consequence  of  the  air  exerting  its 
full  influence  at  that  part  1 

Every  portion  of  tallow,  which  burns  and  gives  out  light,  prepare*  the  following  portion 
for  undergoing  the  same  process.  The  different  states  of  the  flame  may  be  partially  made 
visible  by  an  interesting  experiment  that  i*  easy  of  execution.  If  a bottle  is  filled  with 
water,  und  supplied  through  the  cork  with  a siphon  in  a downward  direction,  and  a tube 
drawn  out  to  a point  in  an  upward  direction,  and  this  point  be  brought  into  the  interior  of 
the  flame  whilst  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  slowly  from  the  siphon,  the  bottle  becomes 
filled  with  the  combustible  vapors  in  the  form  of  a gray  smoke.  The  vapors  obtained  from  u stenrine 
caudle  condense,  for  the  most  part,  to  a dry,  solid,  fatty  acid : not  so  those  from  oil  or  tallow.  On  blow- 
ing with  the  mouth,  these  vapors  may  be  expelled  from  the  bottle,  and  they  bum.  when  ignited,  with  a 
distinct  flame,  which  is  but  slightly  luminous,  in  conseauence  of  the  admixture  of  air.  The  experiment 
may  be  made  without  danger  witn  a common  pipe,  and  by  suction  with  tho  mouth.  The  importance  of 
using  hard,  solid  tallow,  to  prevent  guttering,  is  obviou*,  and  all  the  materials  should  likewise  be  as 
puru  a*  possible ; for  whatever  is  not  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  tallow,  or  wax,  will  obstruct 
the  capillary  tube*  of  the  wick. 

It  is  not  remarkable  from  the  nature  of  candle*  and  the  mode  in  which  they  disseminate  light,  that 
their  intensity  and  consequent  power  of  illumination,  even  under  the  same  circumstances,  should  be  so 
very  variable.  In  the  beginning,  when  the  wick  is  freshly  snuffed,  this  variation  is  comparatively  slight, 
an<I  the  intensity  increases  up  t«>  a certain  point,  when,  from  on  excessive  length  of  snuff  deposit  of 
spongv  matter,  Ac,  it  constantly  diminishes,  until  the  candle  is  again  snuffed  or  the  deposit  burnt,  and 
then  the  process  is  repeated.  Pedet  found  (by  comparison  w ith  Career*  lamp)  tliat  the  primary  inten- 
sity of  a candle  = 100,  (6  = 1 lb,)  became  in  I minutes  02,  in  8 minute*  50,  in  10  minutes  41,  in  12 
minutes  38,  in  15  minutes  84,  in  20  minutes  32,  in  22  minutes  25,  in  24  minutes  20,  in  28  minutes  19, 
in  80  minutes  17,  nnd  in  40  minutes  14  Another  candle,  (5  to  the  lb,)  diminished  from  its  original 
intensity,  — 100,  in  5 minutes  to  76,  in  10  to  55,  in  15  to  44,  in  20  to  89,  in  25  to  82,  in  80  to  80,  in  85 
to  24.  and  lastly,  in  40  minutes  to  15.  Leas  than  half  an  hour,  therefore,  i*  sufficient  to  reduce  the  light 
from  a candle  to  ^ of  its  original  brilliancy.  The  same  diminution  was  the  result  of  Rum  ford’*  ol  nerva- 
tion*, namely,  J after  29  minutes.  When,  below,  the  intensity  of  candles  is  compered  with  Cared'* 
lamp,  the  mean  intensity  of  10  minutes’  duration  in  tallow  candles  is  to  bo  understood,  which  is  ubout 
the  usual  time  suffered  to  elapse  between  each  snuffing ; in  stearine,  wax,  nnd  spermaceti  candles,  how- 
ever, the  highest  intensity  is  taken,  which  occurs  when  the  wick,  without  any  deposition  of  snuff  ha* 
begun  to  emerge  from  the  flame. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  all  determinations  of  the  illuminating  power  are  entirely  rela 
tive,  and  hence  arises  die  demand  for  a suitable  point  of  comparison. 

The  flame  of  Carcel's  clock-work  lamp  (see  L.vvirs)  is  of  such  very  uniform  brilliancy,  remaining  un- 
impaired for  several  hour*  after  it  has  been  ignited,  that  lamps,  caudles,  and  gas,  are  very  generally 
compared  with  it  On  comparing  two  exactly  similar  lamps  of  this  kind  in  such  a manner,  tlmt  one 
wa*  kept  constantly  burning,  whilst  the  other  was  freshly  ignited  for  each  ol**ervation,  i*.  was  found  that 
the  brilliancy  whicli  in  the  beginning  was  100,  increased  in  half  an  hour  to  108;  in  one  hour  to  116, 
and  in  four  hours  to  117,  which  it  then  retained  for  four  consecutive  hours. 
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Illuminating  Power  of  Candles. 
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1-663 

6741 

Stearine  “ 
Spermaceti 

14-40 

9*33 

1-548 

66*58 

6s 

14-40 

8-92 

1-614 

85-68 

Illuminating  Power  of  Lamps. 


Sort  of  Lamp. 

Breadth  of  tho 
wick,  or  diameter 
of  the  burner. 

Inner.  | Outer. 

Average 
intensity  of 
light  from 
twelve  ex- 
periments. 

Consump- 
tion of  nq  to- 
wed oil  in 
one  hour  in 
grammes/ 

Quantity  of 
light  ftom 
an  equal 
quantity  of 
oil,  Cartel’s 
lnmp  = 10l). 

No.  I.  Carcel's  clock-work  lamp 

Lines. 

68  | 9-2 

100 

4064 

100 

...  II.  Kitchen  lamp  

8'2  (thick) 

6-65 

805 

33-68 

...  III.  Lamp  with  flat  wick 

8-2 

broad) 

1513 

9-40 

65-71 

...  IV.  Lamp  with  chimncv 

7-6 

19-37 

12-33 

63-82 

...  V.  Table  lamp  with  circular  oil- vessel,  and  semi- 

12-5 

82-64 

20-88 

63-54 

...  VI.  Astral  lamp 

6-2 

9-4 

44-98 

28-70 

68-72 

...  VII.  Sinumbra  lamp 

6-2 

88 

52-50 

26-74 

79-78 

...  VIII.  I .amp  with  flat  wick  and  invert’d  reservoir 

8-4 

broad] 

21-56 

14*90 

64-80 

...  IX.  Wall  lamp  with  inverted  reservoir  and  semi- 
circular wick  

130 

« 

3933 

20-15 

79-35 

...  X.  The  some  with  ftmnd  wick 

7-4 

10-0 

52-54 

29-33 

72-81 

...  XI.  Liverpool  lamp  with  inverted  reservoir  .... 
...  XII.  Wall  lamp  with  constant  oil  level  and 

60 

9-2 

41-80 

26-78 

63-45 

6-8 

8-0 

82-46 

36-44 

111-60 

...  XII iT Hydrostatic  lamp  

7-4 

9*2 

92-44 

38-94 

118-90 

(See  Lamps,  Light.) 

IMPACT.  The  single  instantaneous  blow  or  stroke  communicated  from  one  body,  in  motion,  to  an- 
other, either  in  motion  or*t  rest. 

IMPENETRABILITY.  In  physics,  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  or  body.  It  is  a prop- 
erty inferred  from  invariable  experience,  and  resting  on  tnis  incontrovertible  fact,  that  no  two  todies 
can  occupy  the  same  portion  of  space  in  the  same  instant  of  time.  Impenetrability,  as  respects  solid 
bodies,  requires  no  proof ; it  is  obvious  to  the  touch.  With  regard  to  liquids,  the  property  may  lie 
proved  by  very  simple  experiments.  Let  a vessel  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  a solid  incapa- 
ble of  solution  in  water  be  plunged  into  it ; a portion  of  the  water  will  overflow  exactly  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  body  immersed.  If  a cork  be  rammed  hard  into  the  neck  of  a vial  full  of  water,  the  vial  will 
burst,  while  its  neck  remains  entire.  The  disposition  of  air  to  resist  penetration  may  be  illustrated  in 
the  following  way : Let  u tall  glass  vessel  be  nearly  filled  with  water,  on  the  surface  of  which  a lighted 
taper  is  set  to  float.  If  over  this  glass  a smaller  cylindrical  vessel,  likewise  of  glass,  be  inverted  and 
pressed  downwards,  the  contained  air  maintaining  its  place,  the  internal  body  of  the  water  will  descend, 
while  the  rest  will  rise  up  at  tho  sides,  and  the  taper  will  continue  to  bum  for  some  seconds,  encom- 
passed by  the  whole  mass  of  liquid. 

IMPETUS.  The  product  of  the  mass  and  velocity  of  a moving  body,  considered  os  instantaneous,  in 
distinction  from  momentum , with  reference  to  time,  and  force , with  reference  to  capacity  of  continuing 
its  motion.  Impetus,  in  gunnery,  is  the  altitude  through  which  a heavy  body  must  till  to  acquire  u 
velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  tlie  ball  is  discharged  from  the  piece. 

INCIDENCE,  in  mechanics,  is  used  to  denote  the  direction  in  which  a body,  or  ray  of  light,  strikes 
another  body,  and  is  otherwise  called  inclination.  In  moving  bodies  their  incidence  is  said  to  be  per- 
pendicular or  oblique,  according  as  their  lines  of  motion  make  a straight  line  or  an  unglc,  at  the  point 
of  contact. 

Angle  of  incidence,  generally  denotes  the  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  incidence,  ami  a perpendicular 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  to  a plane  or  surface  on  which  the  body  or  ray  impinges. 

Thus  if  a body  impinges  on  the  plane  at  a point,  and  a perpendicular  be  drawn,  then  the  nugle  made 
by  this  jx-rpendiculur  and  tho  incident  ray  is  generally  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  comple- 
ment of  this  the  angle  of  inclination. 

When  light,  or  any  elastic  body,  is  reflected  from  a surface,  tlie  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
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angle  of  reflection ; and  in  the  case  of  refraction,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  has  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  a constant  ratio. 

INCLINATION,  denotes  the  mutual  approach  or  tendency  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or  planes,  towards  each 
other,  so  that  the  lines  of  their  direction  mnae  at  the  point  of  contact  nn  angle  of  greater  or  less  magnitude. 

. INCLINED  PLANE.  One  of  the  mechanical  power*:  a plane  which  forms  an  angle  with  the  ho- 
rizon. The  force  which  accelerates  the  motion  of  a heavy  body  on  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  radius,  or  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its 
length.  If/=  force  accelerating  the  body  on  nn  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  inclination  is  i,  and  if 
<7  ==  force  of  gravity,/ —g  sine  «.  lienee  the  motion  of  a body  on  an  inclined  plane,  is  a motion  uni- 
formly accelerated. 

If  two  bodies  liegin  to  descend  from  rest,  and  from  the  same  point,  the  one  on  an  inclined  plane  and 
the  other  falling  freely*  to  the  ground,  their  velocities  ut  all  equal  heights  above  the  surface  will  be 
equal.  Hence  the  velocity  acquired  by  a body  in  fulling  from  rest  through  a given  height  is  the  same, 
whether  it  fall  freely,  or  descend  on  a plane  any  how  inclined.  Hie  space  through  which  a body  will 
descend  on  an  inclined  plane,  is  to  the  sj>ace  through  which  it  would  full  freely  in  the  same  time,  os  the 
sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  radius. 

When  a power  acts  on  a Ixaly,  on  an  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  keep  that  body  at  rest,  then  the  weight, 
the  power,  and  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  will  be  us  the  length,  the  height,  and  the  base  of  the  plane, 
when  the  power  acts  parallel  to  the  inclined  surface ; that  is. 

If  the  weight  be  measured  by  AC, 

The  power  will  bo  measured  by  B C, 

And  the  pressure  on  the  plane  A R 

These  properties  give  rise  to  the  following  rules : — 

weight  X height  of  plane 


power  = 


length  of  plane 


. . , power  X length  of  plane 
weight  = — Sightof  pliSc— i 8 

..  . weight  X base  of  plane 

pressure  on  the  plane  = , , 

* length  of  plane 


These  rules  express  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
power  be  increased,  (friction  excepted.)  motion  of  the  body  must  ensue. 

When  the  power  does  not  act  parallel  to  the  plane,  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  may  be  found  thus : Draw  a line  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  power's  action;  the  weight,  power,  and  pressure  on  the  plane,  will 
be  as  A C,  C B,  A B. 

When  the  line  of  direction  of  the  power  is  parallel  to  the  plane,  the 
power  is  least. 

If  two  bodies,  on  two  inclined  planes,  sustain  each  other  by  means  of  a 
string  over  a pulley,  their  weights  will  be  inversely  as  the  lengths  of  the 
planes. 

The  space  which  a body  descends  upon  an  inclined  plane,  when  descending  on  the  plane  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  is  to  the  space  which  it  would  fall  freely  in  the  same  time,  as  the  height  is  to  the  length  of 
the  plane ; and  the  ■'pace*  being  the  same,  the  times  will  be  inversely  in  tha*  proportion. 

INDICATORS.  The  important  and  useful  little  instrument  which  wc  have  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures  has  very  materially  contributed  to  the  perfection  and  efficiency  of  our  modem  steam- 
engines  ; not  only  by  enabling  the  engineer  to  ascertain  and  register  the  exact  values  of  the  forces  from 
which  its  power  is’  derived,  at  the  point  where  these  forces  come  into  effective  operation,  but  also  by 
pointing  out  the  precise  periods,  in  relation  to  the  different  parts  of  the  stroke,  at  which  these  elements 
of  power  come  into  action,  and  thereby  conducing  to  the  most  economical  and  perfect  combination  of 
them.  By  its  use  he  is  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  the  interior  of  his  engine,  and  is  made  cognizant  of 
its  most  occult  and  delicate  movements. 

The  idea  embodied  in  this  ingenious  and  beautiful  instrument  was  originated  bv  the  justly  celebrated  * 
James  Watt,  who,  at  a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine,  employed  a machine  iden- 
tical in  the  principle  of  its  operation,  though  less  compact  in  form  than  that  now  so  extensively  in  use. 
His  object  was  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  mean  steam  pressure,  and,  more  particularly,  the  propor- 
tion which  the  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  bore,  at  different  parts  of  the  stroke,  to  that  in  the  condenser,  in 
order  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  cylinder  required  for  any  given  power,  as  also  the  relative  pro- 
portions proper  to  be  given  to  the  steam  nnd  exhaust  ports,  ic.  Having  attained  these  objects,  and 
given  to  the  world  so  many  imperishable  monuments  ot  his  genius,  succeeding  mechanician*  seem  to 
hove  despised  the  unpretending  little  instrument  by  whose  assistance  he  had  been  led  to  such  splendid 
results,  and,  during  tnc  space  of  nearly  half  a century,  to  have  trusted  implicitly,  in  the  construction  of 
their  engines,  either  to  the  ataolutc  accuracy  of  Watt’s  data,  or  of  their  own  theoretical  deductions,  in 
many  cases  extremely  fallacious.  From  this  state  of  oblivion,  the  indicator  has  been,  at  a comparatively 
recent  period,  rescued  by  the  late  Mr.  Macnaught,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  greatly  improved  its  construc- 
tion, and  put  it  into  such  a compact  and  portable  form  as  to  be  easily  applicable  to  steam-engines  of 
every  description.  Its  consequent  general  adoption  has  led  to  sonic  notable  improvements  and  mate- 
rially elevated  the  standard  of  duty  in  steam-engines ; it  has  demonstrated  the  economy  resulting  from 
a liberal  use  of  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam,  and  the  great  advantage  attendant  upon  a more 
rapid  and  complete  exhaustion  tnan  could  be  attained  by  the  arrangement  of  slide-valve  previously 
employed 
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Macnaught' s Indicators. — The  figure  comprised  under  this  head  represent*  the  form  of  the  indicator, 
as  at  present  constructed  by  Mr.  William  Macnaught,  beinjj  that  employed  to  measure  the  power  of 
high-pressure  engines,  and  n also  adapted  to  those  in  which  steam  of  a tension  not  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  the  atmosphere  is  employed.  The  two  instruments  differ  in  no  respect  from  each  other  in  the 
principle  of  their  action,  and  but  little  in  the  details  of  their  construction ; accordingly  one  description 
will  suffice  for  both,  in  the  coun-e  of  which  we  shall  notice  the  points  in  which  each  respectively  differs 
from  the  other.  The  figures  are  to  a scale  of  $ of  an  inch  to  on  inch. 

Qmeral  description.— From  a glance  at  the  drawings  it  will  be  at  (Mice  perceived  that  the  indicator 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a small  atmospheric  steam-engine,  with  the  addition  of  a spiral  spring 
and  graduated  scale  to  mark  the  degrees  of  pressure.  The  steam-cylinder  A,  Fig.  2303,  is  of  gun- 
metal,  very  accurately  bored  out  and  fitted  with  a solid  piston  a,  ground  into  the  cylinder  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  steam-tight.  A slender  steel  rod  A 6 is  screwed  into  the  piston,  mid  is  guided  nt  its  upper  ex 
tremity  by  passing  through  the  cover  c of  an  external  brass  casing  or  cylinder  B,  screwed  to  the  lower 
end  ol*  the  stenni-cylinder.  At  this  point  is  also  fixed  n stop  cock  C,  destined  to  form  a communication 
between  the  cylinder  of  tbo  steam-engine  and  that  of  the  indicator;  in  the  high-pressure  indicator  this 
cock  is  formed  with  a screw  at  its  lower  end,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  socket-cock,  which  is 
permanently  fixed  to  the  cylinder  cover,  while,  in  the  instrument  as  adapted  to  low-pressure  engines, 
this  attachment  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  secure  by  the  more  convenient  method  of  simply  insert- 
ing the  tapered  end  of  the  cock  C into  a corresponding  socket  accurately  ground  to  fit  it. 


i owards  the  middle  of  the  piston-rod  A A a Binall  stud  d is  fixed  immovably  by  soldering,  and  to  it  is 
screwed  a brass  disk,  having  the  end  of  a spiral  spring  D soldered  into  it  The  opposite  extremity  of 
this  spring  is  secured,  in  the  case  of  the  nigh-preswure  indicator,  to  the  steam-cylinder,  and  in  that 
used  for  condensing  engines,  to  the  cover  of  the  external  casing.  This  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  springs  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  prevailing  directions  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  a,  in 
either  case ; it  being  considered  most  expedient  to  make  the  springs  act  by  distehdon,  rather  than  by 
compression.  In  the  stud  is  a small  square  socket,  into  which,  through  a slot  or  opening  in  the  ex- 
ternal casing  B,  is  inserted  a steel  piece,  part  of  which  is  formed  into  an  index  or  pointer,  adapted  to 
work  against  an  adjustable  graduated  scale,  screwed  to  the  outside  of  the  casing  B,  Fig.  2304. 

Figs.  2305  and  2306  represent  plans  of  2303  and  2304  respectively. 

The  principle  on  which  the  strength  of  the  springs  is  regulated  and  the  scales  arc  graduated  is  as 
follows : The  area  of  the  piston,  the  resistance  of  the  spring,  and  the  divisions  upon  the  scale,  are  so 
proportioned  to  each  other  that  one  pound  of  pressure  in  either  direction  upon  the  piston  will  cause  the 
index  to  move  through  one  division  upon  the  scale.  In  the  high-pressure  indicator,  although  the  a Lie  of 
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the  piston  Is  invariable,  (being  uniformly  made  equal  to  J of  a square  inch  in  area,)  the  length  of  the 
divisions  upon  the  scale  is  arbitrary,  being  determined  by  the  amount  of  steam  pressure  to  which  the 
machine  may  at  any  time  be  subjected,  and  by  the  length  of  scale  that  can  conveniently  be  applied. 
The  instrument  represented  in  the  figures  is  adapted  to  indicate  up  to  60  pounds  of  pressure,  and  the 
scale  is  equally  divided  into  2<»ths  of  an  inch,  each  of  these  divisions  representing  one  pound  bf  pressure 
upon  the  square  inch  of  the  piston.  From  these  data  the  spring  is  to  be  very  carefully  constructed,  so 
that  2 ounces  (or  $ of  ft  pound)  will  move  the  index  through  one  division  of  the  scale.  ' 

In  the  low-pressure  indicator  the  process  is  precisely  the  same  in  principle,  though  somewhat  le*. 
involved.  The  tension  of  the  steam  being  low,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  limited  within  16  pound* 
to  the  square  inch,  the  scale  is  divided  into  lOths  of  an  inch.  The  piston  is  made  equal  to  I of  a square 
inch  in  area,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  is  such  tliat  4 ounces  (or  $ of  a |x»und)  acting  uj»on  the 
piston  in  either  direction,  will  cause  the  index  to  move  through  one  division  of  tlie  Kale,  which,  conse- 
quently, represents  one  pound  of  pressure  upon  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine  to  which  this  instrument 
is  applied.  The  zero- point  is  that  at  which  the  index  stands  when  the  code  C is  shut  and  the  pi-ton  a 
remains  undisturbed,  and,  therefore,  when  the  instrument  is  in  action,  it  denotes  that  point  in  the  stroko 
at  which  the  pressures  above  and  below  the  piston  are  balanced 

From  these  explanations  it  will  l>e  obvious  that,  by  attaching  the  instrument  to  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine,  ana  observing  the  motion  of  the  index  upon  the  scale,  the  maximum  steam  pressure  and 
vacuum  may  be  at  once  ascertained.  But  tliis  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  tbe  most  important  function  of 
the  indicator.  It  was  desirable  to  find  out  the  exact  periods  and  modes  in  which  those  two  elements  of 
power  come  into  operation,  and  especially  tbe  mean  effective  values  of  each  ; tlio  rapidity  of  the  motion 
through  h>  short  a space  precluding  the  possibility  of  taking  these  observations  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy- These  important  objects  are  fully  attained  by  the help  of  a simple  and  beautiful  contrivance, 
by  which  the  instrument  Is  made  to  register  its  own  performances. 

An  arm  or  bracket  g is  firmly  attached  to  the  indicator  by  being  clamped  to  the  external  casing  B, 
on  which  it  may  be  set  to  any  convenient  elevation,  and  there  secured  by  a screw.  To  this  bracket  is 
riveted  an  upright  axis,  on  which,  by  a long  socket,  to  insure  steadiness  of  motion,  is  accurately  fitted 
a cylindrical  niece  F,  formed  into  a pulley  at  its  lower  end.  The  other  extremity  of  the  socket  carries 
n small  cylindrical  box  containing  a spiral-spring  similar  to  the  main  spring  of  a watch,  and  nttuchcd 
at  one  end  to  the  fixed  axis,  and  at  the  other  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  box  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 
The  bracket  a carries  also  a small  friction-pulley  j,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  a coni  wrapped  round 
and  attached  to  the  pulley  F,  to  any  convenient  moving  part  of  the  engine ; a small  catch  screwed 
into  the  latter,  serving  to  circumscribe  its  motion  to  a single  revolution.  An  external  cylinder  or  drum 

E,  which  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  instrument  at  pleasure,  is  fitted  over  the  revolving  cylindrical  piece 

F,  so  as  to  partake  of  its  motion,  and  upon  it  is  fixed  a slip  of  bras*  formed  into  a double  spring  l i,  Fig. 
2804,  for  the  purixwe  of  securing  the  slip  of  paper  on  wliicii  the  instrument  is  to  register  it*  jx*rfo nuance. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  a pencil 
/,  placed  in  a holcler  r,  jointed  to  the 
piece  of  steel  on  which  the  i^dex  or 
pointer  is  formed,  und  fitted  with  a 
small  spring,  so  as  to  press  the  point 
of  the  peodl  gently  against  the  paper 
cylinder,  or  admit  of  its  being  with- 
drawn from  contact  with  it  at  plea- 
sure. From  these  arrangements  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  the  piston  a be 
moved  up  and  down,  while  the  pencil 
is  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  E,  a 
straight  line  will  be  traced  upon  it  in 
the  direction  of  its  length ; nud  if,  on 
the  other  hund,  the  cylinder  be  made 
•o  turn  upon  its  axis  by  pulling  the 
cord,  while  the  piston  remains  at  rest, 
a straight  line  will  be  traced  round 
it  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  By 
the  combination  of  these  two  motions 
when  the  instrument  is  in  operation, 
a diagram  is  produced,  which  repre- 
sents the  performance  of  the  engine 
at  all  parts  of  its  stroke. 

Action  of  the  in*trvmcni. — The 
cock  C is  inserted  into  the  correspond- 
ing socket  prepared  for  its  reception, 
and  the  cord  which  passes  under  tho 
pulley  j is  attached  to  the  radius-bar 
or  other  moving  p*rt  of  the  engine,  so 
as  to  cause  the  cylinder  E to  make 
one  revolution  on  its  axis,  coincident 
with  and  representing  the  stroke  of  the  engine ; on  the  relaxation  of  the  coni  at  the  termination  of  the 
up  stroke,  it  u taken  up  again  by  the  action  of  the  spring  in  the  upright  of  the  cylinder  F.  and  the  cylin- 
der E resumes  its  original  position.  The  slip  of  paper  is  then  wrapped  tightly  round  the  cylinder,  ita 
ends  being  secured  by  the  pressure  of  the  two  springs  1 1.  These  arrangement*  made,  the  pencil  f is 
turned  down  into  contact  with  the  paper,  and  the  engine  allowed  to  make  a stroke  or  two  witn  the  cock 
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C shut,  so  as  to  form  an  atmosphere  line.  A communication  is  then  opened  with  the  interior  of  the  cyl- 
inder of  the  engine  l>y  turning  the  cock  C,  ami  a figure  or  diagram  in  traced  upon  the  Klip  of  pnper,  ex- 
actly representing  the  successive  pressures  of  the  steam  above,  and  corresponding  degrees  of  exhaustion 
below  the  atmosphere  line,  at  every  part  of  the  stroke.  To  find  the  mean  effective  values  of  each  of 
these  pressures  res|»ecuvely,  the  figure  is  to  be  divided,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  into  any  number 


of  equal  parts,  the  perpendicular  distances  of  tho  outline  of  the  diagram  above  and  below  the  atmos 
phere  line  at  each  of  tnese  points,  to  be  carefully  measured  upon  the  scale  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
sum  of  these  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  points  taken.  Hence  the  actual  power  of  the  engino  is 
easily  calculated. 


Morin's  Indicator. — That  eminent  French  mechanician,  M.  Arthur  Morin,  conceiving,  with  reason,  that 
considerable  inaccuracy  was  likely  to  result  from  the  difficulty  of  constructing  the  spiral  springs  in 
Macnaughl’s  indicator,  so  as  at  all  parts  of  the  stroke  to  denote  equal  pressures  by  equal  divisions; 
and,  moreover,  considering  it  desirable  to  ascertain  with  greater  precision  tnc  mean  pressures  and  conso- 
Vol.  1L— 7 
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queut  actual  power  of  engines  by  taking  indications  throughout  several  consecutive  strokes,  has  in- 
vented a machine  by  which  the  former  difficulty  is  obviated,  and  the  latter  object  is  attained.  Thi* 
instrument  we  have  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

Fig.  2807  is  n side  elevation,  Fig.  2308  uu  end  elevation,  and  Fig.  230V  a plan  of  the  machine. 

This  indicator,  like  tliat  we  have  already  described,  is  adapted  for  being  fitted  to  the  cylinder  cover 
of  the  engine  ; it  carries  a stop-cock  pipe  G,  furnished  with  two  keys;  between  these  is  situated  a smalt 
horizontal  cylinder  H,  in  which  a solid  piston  is  accurately  fitted  to  work  steam-tight.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  piston-rod  m,  which  is  properly  guided  to  a rectilinear  course,  is  a square  part  in  which 
is  inserted  the  lower  end  of  a long  parabolic  spring  n,  the  other  extremity  of  w hich  is  fixed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a standard  I,  forming  part  of  the  framework  of  the  machine,  the  spring  being  so  fitted  as  to 
admit  of  a certain  amount  of  travel  in  the  pisUai  in  both  directions.  The  square  boss  of  the  pi -ton  rod 
carries  also  a small  pencil  o,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  diifcreut  degrees  of  tension  of  the  steam  on 
the  opening  of  the  lower  cock  G. 

Two  pencils  p p are  placed  in  holders  fixed  to  the  framing  exactly  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  the 
pencil  i>  stands  when  the  stop-cock  G is  shut,  and  being  thus  immovable,  serve  t-o  mark  a continuous 
atmosphere  line.  A third  pencil  y,  which  is  susceptible  of  a slight  degree  of  vertical  motion  in  its  socket, 
and  is  destined  to  mark  the  termination  of  each  stroke,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper  by  placing 
the  instrument  so  that  the  working-beam,  cross-head,  or  any  other  rigid  part  of  the  engine  may  touch 
lightly  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  top  of  an  upright  rod  «,  which  is  connected  by  a system  of  levers 
r»t  with  the  top  of  the  pencil  y. 

A continuous  bund  or  roll  of  paper  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  this  machine  for  an  indefinite 
period,  so  as  to  produce  diagrams  representing  the  action  of  the  engine  during  several  successive  strokes. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  follows : The  roll  of  paper  is  first  wound  upon  the  cyl- 
inder L,  by  means  of  the  handle  y ; it  is  then  passed  over  the  three  small  rollers  e v *»  placed  to  oppose 
the  pressure  of  the  pencils,  and  is  received  upon  the  cylinder  M situated  at  the  oppo>ite  end  of  the 
framing  Q tj.  The  axis  of  this  latter  cylinder  is  produced  on  one  side  so  as  to  form  also  the  axis  of  a 
conical  pulley  or  fusee  X,  opposite  to  which  is  situated  a cylindrical  drum  O,  which  receives  a uniform 
motion  from  any  rotating  part  of  the  engine  to  be  operated  on,  by  means  of  a worm-wheel  tc  on  its  axis, 
geering  with  au  endless  screw  on  the  axis  of  the  strap -pulley  P.  The  cylindrical  roller  O communicates 
motion  to  the  conical  roller  N by  a cord  wrapjied  round  both,  and  fastened  at  opposite  extremities  of 
each.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  compensate  for  the  increased  surface  velocity  due  to  the 
increased  diameter  of  the  cylinder  M as  the  paper  is  wound  on  to  it,  by  imparting  to  it  a proportionally 
retarded  motion. 


This  instrument,  although  highly  ingenious  in  many  of  its  details,  and  capable  of  giving  very  correct 
indications,  is  wanting  in  that  portability  and  compactness  which  has  very  materially  contributed  to 
bring  Macuaught's  instruments  into  such  general  use.  Moreover,  although  in  any  instrument  of  this 
nature  the  observations  will  be  more  or  less  accurate  in  proportion  as  the  space  through  which  the 
spring  is  made  to  act  is  more  or  less  limited,  yet  a considerable  advantage  results  from  the  length  of 
range  in  the  common  indicators.  The  diagrams  being  made  upon  a large  scale,  the  expert  engineer  is 
able,  at  a glance,  and  without  reference  to  the  scale,  to  ascertain  by  the  mere  contour  of  the  figure 
whether  las  engine  is  performing  all  its  functions  properly. 

The  indicator  of  the  »team-engine  appears  to  fulfil  two  distinct  and  very  important  ends. 

It  enables  us  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  defects  in  those  parts  of  the  machinery  by  which  the 
steam  is  admitted  to  the  piston ; for  instance,  it  indicates  whether  the  slides  are  properly  set,  or  leaky ; 
whether  tlie  stops  on  the  intermediate  shaft  are  properly  placed;  whether  the  steam  ports  are  large 
enough ; and,  consequently,  whether  a different  arrangement  of  the  working  part  of  the  machinery 
would  be  advisable.  In  fact,  in  the  hands  of  a skilful  engineer,  the  indicator  is  as  the  stethoscope  of 
the  physician,  revealing  the  secret  workings  of  the  inner  system,  and  detecting  minute  derangements  in 
parts  obscurely  situated. 

It  discovers,  at  any  instant  of  time,  ami  under  any  given  circumstances,  when  it  may  be  desirable  to 
apply  it,  what  is  the  actual  power  of  the  engine. 

We  will  first  give  a description  of  the  instrument,  nnd  then  proceed  to  its  various  uses. 

Fig.  2310  is  an  external  view  of  the  indicator  as  constructed.  The  dotted  lines  are  intended  to  show 
the  internal  parts.  A is  a hollow  cylinder,  whose  upper  end  E II  is  open ; the  lower  end  being  intended 
to  fit  iuto  an  orifice  in  some  part  of  the  engine  (generally  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder)  by  means 
of  the  screw  a ; b is  a stop  cock,  by  which,  when  tlie  instrument  is  attached,  we  can,  at  will,  make  or 
cut  off  a communication  with  the  internal  parts  of  the  engine.  Within  the  hollow  cylinder  A is  a piston 
tn  n packed  and  fitting  steam-tight.  In  practice  this  piston  must  not  be  packed  over-tight,  for  fear  of 
increasing  the  friction  and  preventing  the  free  motion  of  the  pencil;  but  the  defect,  if  any,  must  bo 
remedied  by  keeping  melted  tullow  or  oil  on  the  upper  surface. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  perspicuity,  the  instrument  to  be  in  communication  with  the  lop  of  the  steam- 
cylinder.  Then,  when  a vacuum  is  formed  above  tlie  steam-piston,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  force 
down  the  piston  of  the  indicator,  nnd  it  will  remain  at  its  lowest  position  till  fresh  steam  enters  ; but  it 
would  immediately,  (unless  prevented,)  on  receiving  a new  impulse,  be  blown  out  at  the  open  top  H & 
To  prevent  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  us  to  measure  the  force  of  the  steam,  a spiral  spring 
presses  with  its  lower  extremity  against  the  surface  of  the  piston,  while  its  upper  end  rests  against  the 
fixed  cross-piece  c.  By  this  arrangement  the  pressure  of  tin*  steam  will  always  vary  as  the  place  of  the 
piston  varies ; for  it  is  a mechanical  fact,  that  the  tension  of  a spring  varies  as  the  extension.  Hence, 
the  greater  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  more  the  spring  is  compressed ; and,  on  the  contrary,  na  the 
steam  loses  its  elastic  force,  the  spring  expands  and  the  piston  descends.  So  that,  to  get  a clear  idea  oi 
the  instrument,  conceive  tlie  piston  to  be  acted  on  by  opposing  force#;  on  the  lower  surface  by  tbo 
pressure  of  the  steam,  (continually  varying.)  and  on  the  up|N*r  surface  bv  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, (constant,)  and  by  the  force  of  the  spring  varying  so  as  to  balance  tlie  steam-pressure.  Now,  as 
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the  ?tcam  force  i§  mmtnllf  varying,  it  follow*  that  the  ubo  de  will  be  continually  rising  or 

fidBne,  Tf  a pencil  be  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  thin  tube  de,  in  which  the  spring  work*,  it  will 
describe  a vertical  straight  line  on  a piece  or  paper  brought  into  contact  with  it  This,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  It  would,  after  it  was  traced,  tell  us  the  maximum  and  minimum  pressure 
during  the  stroke ; but  the  pressure  at  any  particular  portion  of  the  stroke  would  still  Ik*  undetermined. 
We  must,  therefore,  have  some  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  in  other  cases  where  the  vertical  motion  of 
a pencil  under  particular  circumstances  is  to  be  registered.  In  all  such  instances,  the  paper  on  which 
the  variation  is  to  be  laid  down  is  drawn  horizontally  at  a certain  rate.  If.  for  instance,  we  were  desirous 
of  recording  how  the  pressure  varies  with  the  time,  the  paper  must  I*  drawn  uniformly,  by  connecting 
it  with  clock-work,  or  some  other  apparatus  for  giving  a uniform  motion.  But  this,  however,  is  not 
usually  the  desideratum  in  the  steam-engine.  Our  object  is  here  to  have  represented  before  our  eyes 
the  variation  of  the  pressure  for  every  portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston ; and  this  is  contrived  as  fol- 


lows: the  paper  is  wrapped  round  a cylindrical  barrel  C,  which  is  brought  back  against  a stop  by  a 
strong  watch-spring  contained  in  the  box  E F.  A string  passes  round  the  pulley  D,  and  is  led  away 
through  a fair  leader  (»  to  some  part  of  the  engine  having  a similar  motion  to  the  piston  cross-head,  only 
much  reduced,  by  which  means  the  watch-spring  and  the  string  are  always  opposing  each  other.  As 
tiie  piston  rises,  the  barrel  will  be  pulled  from  left  to  right ; and.  on  the  contrary,  as  the  piston  descends, 
the  string  having  a tendency  to  slacken,  the  barrel  will,  by  the  force  of  the  spring,  l>e  brought  hack  from 
right  to  left  The  pencil  h attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  dg.  and  rising  nnd  falling  with 
the  indicator  piston.  It  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper  on  the  barrel  C or  removed  from  it 
at  will,  by  means  of  the  joint  at  g.  The  rod  x,  and  another  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder, 
aerve  as  guides  to  the  piston. 

The  paper  is  kept  on  the  barrel  by  means  of  n strip  of  metal,  which  also  serves  another  impor- 
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tant  purpose.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  graduated,  beginning  from  zero,  ami  proceeding  upward*  and 
dovnwanU  Now  this  zero  is  the  level  at  which  the  pencil  stands  when  the  instrument  is  unconnected 
with  the  steam-engine,  and  therefore  acted  on  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  and  below-  the  piston. 
The  pencil  will  be  seen  at  this  level  in  the  figure.  If  the  barrel  ne  made  to  revolve  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a horizontal  line  will  be  traced  out  lliis  is  called  the  atmospheric  or  zero  line.  And, 
therefore,  the  pencil  will  also  be  at  this  level  whenever  the  steam,  hiking  the  place  of  the  atmosphere 
Mow  the  piston,  exerts  the  same  pressure ; and,  consequently,  wherever  the  diagram  cuts  this  hori- 
zontal line,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  15  pounds  on  the  inch;*  when  on  the  level  of  the  marks 
1,  2,  3,  Ac.,  above  this  aero,  the  pressure  is  16,  17,  18,  Ac,  ; and  when  on  the  level  of  the  marks  1,  2,  5, 
Ac.,  btdow  this,  the  pressure  is  14,  13,  12,  Ac. 

The  atmospheric  line  should  not  be  drawn  till  after  the  diagram  is  taken ; because,  as  the  parts 
become  warm  by  the  steam,  slight  variations  occur  in  its  position,  depending  principally  on  the  altera- 
tion in  the  force  of  the  spring;  and  since  this  lino  serves  as  the  origin  from  which  the  pressures  arc 
dated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  laid  down  as  correctly  as  possible. 

The  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  stop-cock  b serves  to  let  the  air  into  the  cylinder  A when  the 
steam  is  cut  off  by  the  stop-cock,  and  thus  enables  us  to  take  the  atmospheric  line ; it  enables  the  stop- 
cock to  perform  the  office  of  a four-way  cock;  for  by  turning  it  in  one  direction  we  allow-  the  steam  to 
enter,  and  exclude  the  external  air,  and  by  turning  it  in  the  opposite  direction  we  admit  the  air  and 
exclude  the  steam. 

Having  an  indicator,  a diagram  is  obtained  by  looking  out  for  some  part  of  the  engine  whose  motion 
is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  steam-piston. f taking  care  that  the  space  moved  through  at  that  part 
shall  be  somewhat  less  than  the  circumference  of  the  traversing  barrel ; that  is  to  sav,  whatever  be  the 
diameter  of  the  traversing  barrel,  let  the  movement  of  the  part  you  are  looking  for  be  not  greater  than 
three  times  this  diameter.  Fasten  a string  firmly  to  this  jx>int,  and  have  a traversing  loop  in  the  loose 
end  of  the  string ; it  must  be  of  such  n length  that  it  may  he  connected  with  the  string  passing  round 
the  pulley  of  the  indicator.  Then  close  the  *4op-cock  of  the  indicator,  and  fix  it  by  the  screw  a a to 
some  orifice  previously  prepared  in  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  cylinder.^  Insert  the  pencil  you  intend  to 
use  in  the  small  lade  made  for  it*  reception,  and  clamp  it  there.  The  pencil  should  be  hard,  and  liave 
a fine  point,  to  give  as  clear  and  distinct  a line  as  possible.  Have  some  pieces  of  clean  writing-paper 
provided,  long  enough  to  lx*  brought  round  the  traversing  barrel  and  overlap  about  an  inch.  Wrap  a 
piece  smoothly  round  the  barrel,  and  fix  it  by  means  of  the  clasp  containing  the  scale.  Then  tear 
away  nil  the  surplus  paper,  anil  examine  what  remains,  to  Ree  if  it  la*  quite  smooth ; for  if  there  be  any 
ridges  the  curve  will  nave  an  irregular  appearance,  and  might  lead  us  to  suppose  some  of  the  geer  for 
working  the  slides  had  become  loose,  or  much  worn.  Next  wind  the  indicator  string  round  the  pulley 
of  the  barrel  I),  and  connect  the  hook  at  its  extremity  with  the  loop  of  the  string  attached  to  the  engine. 
Adjust  the  string  by  means  of  the  running  loop,  till  you  are  satisfied  of  the  motion  of  the  barrel ; al- 
lowing it  to  make  nearly  a whole  revolution,  but  examining  it  most  carefully  to  see  whether  it  becomes 
slack,  or  overtaut  The  stop-cock  b may  now-  be  opened  wide,  and  the  indicator-pMon  will  immediately 
start  into  motion ; the  piston  must  be  well  lubricated,  to  reduce  the  friction  as  much  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  leakage.  Let  the  instrument  work  for  a few  seconds,  to  allow*  it  to  become 
thoroughly  heated;  and  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  cylinder,  it  is  in  a 
fit  state  to  trace  its  diagram.  When  satisfied  of  the  working  of  the  machine,  take  hold  of  the  pencil 
when  it  comet  to  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  and  bring  it  gently  into  contact  with  the  paper.  This  part  of 
the  operation  requires  some  practice ; for  if  the  pencil  be  allowed  to  conic  forward  too  rapidly,  the 
spring  at  p,  by  which  it  is  pressed  against  the  barrel,  will  break  the  point ; and  again,  if  held  too  long, 
the  force  of  the  steam,  suddenly  acting  on  the  machine,  will  tear  it  out  of  the  hand,  or  break  the  holder. 
When  left  to  itaelf,  it  will  trace  out  its  curve  on  the  paper.  As  soon  as  it  ha*  made  a complete  circuit, 
let  the  pencil  be  withdrawn  from  the  paper,  (being  again  careful  to  take  bold  of  it  when  nt  the  bottom 
of  its  stroke.)  In  order  to  have  the  line  distinct,  the  pencil  should  not  go  over  the  same  ground  twice. 
Shut  off  the  stop-cock  and  the  piston  will  become  stationary,  both  sides  being  acted  on  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  Bring  the  pencil  again  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  as  the  barrel  traverses,  the 
atmospheric  or  zero  line  will  be  drawn.  The  operation  is  now*  complete,  e-o  far  as  the  curve  is  concerned. 
Withdraw  the  pencil  once  more,  unhook  the  line,  ami  take  off  the  traversing  barrel  Next  take  a fine- 
pointed  hard  pencil,  and  mark  off  upon  the  paper  the  scale  of  pounds,  beginning  with  the  atmospheric 
line,  and  proceeding  upward**  Und  downwards.  After  taking  the  paper  from  the  barrel,  it  is  completed 
by  writing  on  it  the  date  of  the  month,  the  name  of  the  ship,  that  of  the  engine,  (whether  utarlxiard  or 
port,)  top  or  bottom  of  cylinder,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  number  of  revolutions,  the  pressure  of  steam 
by  steam-gage,  and  of  condensation  by  barometer  gage. 

It  is  important  to  have  a running  loop,  or  other  means  of  shortening  or  lengthening  the  string  attached 
to  the  indicator.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  circumstance.  If  too  much  strain  be 
brought  upon  the  string  it  will  stretch,  and  if  the  string  lx?  too  long  it  will  Income  slack;  and  in  either 
case  the  barrel  will  be*  stationary  for  a small  interval  while  the  steam  piston  is  moving,  and  the  curve 
will  not  lx?  a true  indication  of  the  motion. 

It  is  w-ell  known  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum  on  the  diagram  do  not 
correspond  with  the  boiler-pressure  and  condenser-vacuum.  Hie  truth  is,  the  result  will  always  ho  less. 
The  difference  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  jx»rts,  and  the  work  the  engine  has  to  do ; the  distance 


* More  strictly,  M“.'»  pounds,  nr  n quantity  difierimf  from  this  slightly,  nmmlins?  to  Iho  slate  of  the  weather. 

+ That  is  lo  say,  when  yon  nr**  wishing  to  find  Ik»w  the  pressure  varies  with  the  stroke  of  the  enidne. 
j If  the  top  of  Iho  cylinder  be  eho*en,  the  orifice  for  the  grease-cup  will  m-uerally  answer  the  purpose.  In  some  ca«cs  s 
pipe  leads  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  steam-cylinder,  and  the  indicator  i»  attached  to  this  pip*1.  It  Is  provided  with 
Stopcocks,  so  that  when  onco  fixed  the  arrangement  is  very  convenient  for  taking  two  diatrrnms  almost  simultaneously 
from  the  upper  and  lower  pari  of  the  cylinder.  The  only  objection  to  it  wem*  to  consist  in  the  tendency  of  tbo  .steam  to 
condense  in  (he  pipe.  Fur  this  reason  it  is  ad  visublu  lo  hat  c the  indicator  ns  close  to  the  cylinder  as  possible. 
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the  steam  lias  to  travel,  the  impediments  it  meets  with  in  its  passage  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder, 
and  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condenser.  It  is  evident  that  the  diagram  taken  from  the  top  of  the  cyl- 
inder ehows  only  the  pressure  and  vacuum  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston,  and  therefore  cannot 
indicate  what  is*  going  on  below  the  piston.  If  our  object  be  merely  to  calculate  the  horse  power  of  the 
engine,  and  it  be  in  tolerably  good  working  condition,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  the  diagram 
be  taken  from  above  or  below ; but  if  the  actual  state  of  the  engine  be  required,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine into  what  is  passing  both  above  and  Itclow  the  piston,  because  the  errors  in  one  part  may  have 
no  connection  with  the  errors  in  another.  This  will  be  the  case  if  the  slide  is  too  long  or  too  short,  so 
that  the  upper  part  may  be  properly  coverctl,  and  the  lower  one  disarranged ; or  the  upper  slide  may 
be  steam-tight,  and  the  lower  one  leaky ; and  if  the  indicator  be  applied  to  top  anti  bottom,  it  will  de- 
tect all  these  inaccuracies,  and  prevent  our  attempting  to  improve  the  working  of  one  end  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  other.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  in  unbalanced  engines  the  diagram  from  below 
the  piston  is  generally  superior  to  the  other ; because,  since  the  steam  has  more  work  to  ncoompli-h,  the 
piston  does  not  run  away  from  tho  steam  so  readily,  and,  in  consequence,  the  steam -pressure  is  better 
maintained  ; and  there  is  generally  a little  more  lead  to  the  slide,  to  allow  a freer  ingress  to  the  steam. 
And,  therefore,  if  great  accuracy  be  required,  the  mean  of  the  top  and  bottom  diagrams  should  be  taken 
for  the  horse-power.* 

The  string  carrying  tho  running  loop  must  not  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the  engine  indiscriminately. 
Generally  sj>eaking,  we  wish  to  obtain  the  pressure  of  the  steam  for  different  portions  of  tin*  stroke  of 
the  piston ; therefore,  the  string  must  Vie  fastened  to  some  part  of  the  engine  having  a stroke  propor- 
tioned  to  that  of  the  piston,  only  much  reduced.  The  part  selected  must  Vie  a»  near  the  indicator  us 
other  circumstances  will  permit ; for  the  greater  the  distance  the  longer  the  string,  and  consequently 
the  greater  is  the  chance  of  error  from  its  stretching.  Caution  must  be  used  also  to  prevent  the  string 
from  slipping  on  tho  roil  to  which  it  is  attached.  One  of  the  best  contrivances  for  giving  a free  and 
proper  motion  to  the  string  is  to  fasten  a wooden  pulley  to  the  radius-shaft, f to  the  groove  of  which  the 
fixed  end  of  the  string  can  be  connected.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  make  use  of  fair  'leaders 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  motion  from  the  part  chosen  to  the  indicator ; and  due  regard  must  be 
paid  to  this,  to  ascertain  whether  the  motion  of  the  engine  will  be  fairly  represented  by  the  indicator. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  vertical  ascending  motions  are  caused  by  an  incurring  pressure  of 
the  steam,  and  that  the  descent  of  the  pencil  is  the  consequence  of  the  elasticity  becoming  diminished : 
and  again,  that  ns  the  traversing  barrel  revolves  from  right  to  left,  the  piston  is  descending  ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  pencil  moves  from  right  to  left,  the  pistou  is  ascending  lienee  we  shall  arrive  nt 
the  following  general  conclusions : — 

1.  If  the  motion  of  the  pencil  be  vertically  upwards,  the  steam  pressure  is  increasing,  blit  the  piston 

is  not  moving.  t 

2.  If  the  motion  be  downward--,  the  steam-pressure  is  deereasing,  but  the  piston  not  moving. 

3.  If  the  line  traced  lie  horizontal  to  the  right,  the  steam -pressure  does  not  van/,  but  the  piston  is 
descending. I 

4.  If  the  line  be  to  the  left,  the  steam-pressure  does  not  vary,  but  the  piston  is  ascending. 

6.  If  Ur*  line  run  obliquely  to  the  right  upwards,  the  steam  pressure  is  increasing,  anil  the  pUton  is 
descend i ng.  J 

6.  If  the  line  run  obliquely  to  tho  right  downward**,  the  pressure  is  decreasing,  and  the  piston 
descending. \ 

7.  If  the  line  run  obliquely  to  the  left  downwards,  the  pressure  is  decreasing,  and  the  piston 
ascending. \ 

5.  If  the  line  run  obliquely  to  the  left  upwards,  the  pressure  is  increasing,  and  the  piston 

ascending.* 

Let  us  refer  to  the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  2312,  taken  from  above  the  piston  of  an  American 
steamer,  and  explain  it. 

First,  we  will  put  numbers  round  the  diagram,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last 
paragraph  § Then,  supposing  the  pencil  to  commence  at  A,  and  trace  out  the  curve  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  we  sec  that  the  steam  pre-erves  its  first  and  highest  pressure  for  a considerable  portion  of 
the  stroke,  viz.  from  A to  C ; from  C to  B the  downward  stroke  continues,  but  the  steam  rapidly  loses 
its  pressure,  although  at  n variable  rate,  decreasing  rapidly  at  D.  At  B the  motion  of  the  piston  ceases, 
but  the  gteom  continues  to  fall,  till  at  length  the  pencil  moves  back  nearly  horizontally  for  some  spare, 
showing  the  pressure  tcLContinue  invariable,  although  the  piston  is  rising.  At  F,  however,  8 shows  the 
steam -pressure  to  increase  rapidly  and  suddenly,  the  piston  still  ascending,  till,  ns  this  oblique  line 
merges  into  the  vertical  one  at  G,  we  perceive  that  the  piston  has  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  it*  stroke, 
and  the  fresh  influx  of  steam  drives  the  pencit  up  to  A.  From  this  point  the  pencil  will  retrace  the 
same  curve.  G D is  the  atmospheric  or  zero  line. 

When  the  pencil  is  at  G (or,  it  may  be,  rather  before  arriving  nt  G)  the  slide  is  in  the  position  repre- 
sented at  Fig.  2311,  and  is  rising,  so  that  tho  steam  is  about  to  enter  the  cylinder.  Now  this  will 


• We  ought  further  to  n-ninrk,  lhat  there  is  a ditR.*rrnce  between  the  morion  of  the  slide  in  the  up  and  down  stroke. 
When  the  centra  of  the  eccentric  has  reached  Hint  part  of  Its  orbit  furthest  removed  from  the  slide.  Uie  motk*  or  the 
slide  is  slowest;  and  when  at  Ihnt  part  nearest  to  the  slide,  the  slide's  motion,  though  alow,  is  comparatively  quick.  Rut 
at  such  Urn***  the  piston  is  movinir  very  quick,  snd,  consequently,  in  the  former  case  the  steam-line  is  further  extended 
than  in  the  latter.  This  will  therefore  help  to  urrount  for  our  trettiritf  u better  diagram  from  lha  lop  *»f  the  cylinder  of  a 
beom-emrine.  und  from  Ihe  bollum  of  a direcl-eiwine;  and  the  difference  becomes  more  marked  in  engines  having  a stunt 
connect! tic- rod.  This  is  fortunate,  for  it  assists  in  balancing  the  enaine. 

+ In  mort  direct firirtne*  a pin  can  be  flxed  on  the  main  centre  of  the  air-pump  beam.  In  Seaward's  direct-engine  the 
slrinz  may  be  attached  to  the  rmire'iM  of  the  radius- bur. 

% Thin  will  lie  the  raw  in  oik* ernfioe,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  another  engine;  and  moreover,  if  the  string  be  led  in 
another  direct  loti  the  reverse  will  hnpjMni ; but  this  the  practical  man  can  correct  for  himaelf  according  to  circuraaiaoee*, 
and  substitute  asemd tor  4e tr end>ng.  nnd  vice  versa. 

| These  diagrams  should  be  reverted ; that  is  to  soy,  the  right  side  should  be  in  place  of  the  left. 
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take  place,  as  the  diagram  shows,  very  slightly  before  the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  is  accomplished ; 
and  since  the  piston  and  slide  ore  both  on  the  ascent,  the  lower  edge  A will  have  ascended  a trilling 
space  when  the  piston  is  at  its  highest  This  slight  space,  though  trilling  in  amount  is  important  in  its 
results  on  the  working  of  the  engine.  It  is  denominated  the  Uad  of  the  slide.  As  the  piston  descends 
the  valve  rises,  and  the  admitting  orifice  becomes  larger,  so  that  although  the  piston  is  gaining  speed  in 
its  downward  course,  yet  in  well-contrived  engines  the  first  pressure  is  continued,  as  we  tina  in  the 
diagram,  through  a considerable  portion  of  the  stroke. 

3311. 


The  slide,  however,  has  already  begun  its  downward  motion,  and  when  the  pencil  arrives  at  C it  has 
returned  into  the  position  it  had  in  Fig.  I.  It  is  clear  that  as  it  continues  to  descend  no  more  steam 
can  be  admitted  ; whatever  the  cylinder  contains  will  remain  pent  up;  and  as  the  piston  continues  to 
move  downwards  the  steam  relaxes  its  force,  and  we  trace  a corresponding  depression  in  the  diagram 
from  C to  D.  But  a still  greater  change  is  to  be  expected  before  the  piston  arrives  nt  its  lowest  place. 
Ere  that  happens  the  slide  will  have  come  into  the  j si' it  ion  shown  by  Fig.  III.  ;#for  it  is  found  to  be 
disadvantageous  to  allow  the  steam  to  be  kept  in  the  cylinder  till  the  end  of  the  stroke,  liecausc  the 
entering  steam  at  the  reverse  stroke  would  meet  with  so  much  opposition,  till  the  vacuum  on  the  oppo- 
site side  had  become  tolerably  good,  that  the  equability  of  the  motion  would  be  much  affected.  This 
being  granted,  we  see  tliat  the  port  will  be  open  for  eduction  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  consequently 
a rapid  (all  in  the  curve  takes  place  at  IX  Moreover,  the  slide  continues  to  (all,  not  only  after  the  piston 
has  come  to  the  bottom,  but  evidently  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  up  stroke.  Although  alter  a 
very  short  interval,  from  the  great  rate  at  which  the  steam  rushes  into  a vacuum,  the  state  of  the  va- 
cuum is  nearly  unaltered,  and  but  little  different  from  that  in  the  condcuser ; hence,  after  turning  the 
right-hand  comer,  the  pencil  runs  nearly  horizontally.  At  F,  however,  the  slide  has  returned  to  the 
position  represented  in  Fig.  IIL,  and  is  ritinp ; the  piston  is  also  rising,  and  near  the  top;  consequently 
the  steam  that  has  not  yet  made  its  escape  is  pent  up,  and,  becoming  more  and  more  compressed,  tl*o 
pencil  rises  rapidly,  till,  the  fresh  steam  entering,  it  starts  up  suddenly  to  A and  retraces  the  curve. 

The  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  2313,  though  being  taken  from  the  same  engine  as  that  represented 
in  Fig.  2812,  differs  in  many  respects. 

W e observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  steam-line  I K is  shorter 
than  in  Fig.  2312,  while  the  exhAUst-linc  LM  is  longer  than  in  the 
latter ; we  infer,  therefore,  that  the  steam  had  a shorter  time  to  come 
into  the  cylinder,  and  a longer  time  to  make  its  escape.  We  observe, 
likewise,  that  the  engine  hud  made  a considerable  portion  of  its  down- 
ward stroke  before  fresh  steam  was  admitted.  Now,  these  phenom- 
ena can  be  explained  by  supposing,  from  some  cause,  the  slide  to  be 
removed  bodily  below  the  place  it  had  when  the  former  diagram 
was  traced.  For  let  us  refer  to  the  series  Of  representations  of  the 
slide  before  noticed : Thus  the  point  I shows  us  the  steam  cornea  in 
later  in  this  diagram  than  in  the  former,  and  the  valve  is  lining ; consequently  its  lower  edge  will  1«  at 
some  point  lower  than  it  would  be  in  ordinary  circumstances.  Again,  the  point  K of  the  diagram  indi- 
cates to  us  that  the  steam  is  cut  off  again  sooner,  but  the  slide  is  descending,  and  therefore,  also,  the 
lower  edge  is  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  Again,  N being  too  far  from  the  end  of  the  stroke,  we  see  that 
the  exhaust  takes  place  too  early ; in  other  words,  the  upper  edge  of  the  too  low.  And  lastly, 

the  point  L (where  the  cushioning  commences)  being  carried  too  far  to  the  left,  shows  us  that  too  great 
an  interval  elapses  before  the  upper  edge  of  the  slide  reaches  the  upper  edge  of  the  port.  And,  conse- 
quently, every  part  of  the  reasoning  proves  to  us  the  fact  tluit  the  slide  is  lower  than  should  have  been 
trie  case.  Now,  in  pursuing  our  inquiries,  we  shall  find  this  is  caused  by  one  of  two  defects,  vix,  either 
the  slide-rod  is  too  long,  or  the  eccentric  rod  is  not  of  the  proper  length.  But  in  seeking  for  the  remedy, 
we  must  look  to  the  slide-rod  alone,  because  its  length  can  oe  more  easily  adjusted  than  the  eccentric- 
rod,  by  means  of  the  nuts  and  screw  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  cross  head.  The  derangement  of 
the  engine,  when  the  diagram  represented  in  Fig.  2313  was  taken,  was  obtained  by  lengthening  the 
slide-rod  Jths  of  nn  inch.  The  projection  at  the  print  ()  remains  to  bo  noticed,  although  it  would  never 
appear  except  in  exaggerated  cases,  such  as  the  one  before  us.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cushioning  takes 
place  from  I.  to  0,  and  consequently  the  pencil  rises  because  the  steam  is  compressed ; but  the  fresh 
steam  does  not  vet  enter,  and  therefore  as  the  piston  descends,  this  steam,  till  now  compressed,  loses  its 
elastic  force  ana  the  pencil  drop,  till  at  o a fresh  supply  enters  and  the  pencil  starts  up  from  o to  I, 
biking  a motion  compnmdod  of  the  motion  of  the  piston  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  for  it  is  to  bo 
noticed  that  the  line  o I bends  sensibly  to  the  left ; this  arises  from  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  piston, 
and  is  not  observable  in  the  standard  diagram.  Fig.  2312,  except  near  the  top,  because  the  piston  is  all 
but  stationary  during  the  short  time  the  steam  is  entering. 
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The  opposite  effects  would  have  token  place  if  the  slide-rod  liad  been  shortened ; that  is  to  say,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  diagram  would  have  been  spread  out,  and  the  lower  part  contracted.  If  the  whole 
slide  be  of  the  proper  length,  it  is  clear  that  when  we  get  a faulty  dia- 
gram taken  from  above  the  piston,  the  one  taken  from  below  it  will  be 
similar  to  Fig.  S3U,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  therefore,  we  see  one  advan- 
tage of  taking  both  n top  and  bottom  diagram.  But  if  the  one  diagram 
be  similar  to  one  of  tb«»>e  just  exhibited,  and  the  other  be  satisfactory,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  slide  itself,  and  cannot  be  remedied  but  by  the  engine- 
makers.  The  only  plan  for  the  engineer  is  to  divide  the  fault  as  equally 
as  he  can  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  by  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  rod,  according  to  circumstances.  Moreover,  wo  conceive  an  engineer  should  not  l>e  satisfied 
that  he  has  done  all,  when  he  has  obtained  a good  diagram  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder ; because,  if 
the  fault  lay  with  the  slide,  he  would  be  improving  one  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 

All  the  motions  of  the  slide,  whether  up  or  down,  would  take  place  sooner  than  ordinary,  if  the  stop 
on  the  eccentric  were  too  far  advanced ; that  is  to  say,  the  cushioning,  the 
introduction  of  fresh  steam,  the  cutting  off,  and  the  exhaust,  would  all  com- 
mence sooner.  The  curve,  therefore,  instead  of  being  like  the  standard 
diagram,  will  be  similar  to  Fig.  2315,  assuming  somewhat  of  a lozenge- 
shape,  the  upper  right  ami  lower  left  corners  being  acute-angled,  ami  the 
other  two  obtuse.  Again,  a little  reflection  will  enable  us  to  discover  that 
similar  defects  will  be  exhibited  in  the  lower  diagram  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  not  opposite  defects,  as  was  the  case  when  the  slide  or  eccen- 
tric rod  was  at  fault. 

This  curve  was  obtained  by  inserting  a piece  of  metal,  half  an  inch  thick,  between  the  stop  on  the 
eccentric  nod  that  oti  the  shaft. 

It  can  bo  readily  ascertained,  by  inspecting  the  diagram,  if  the  stop  on  the  shaft  were  not  sufficiently 
advanced ; for  in  such  a case  all  the  motions  of  the  slide  will  be  later  than  they  would  lie  in  a well- 
constructed  engine ; consequently,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  curve  will  be  drawn  towards  the  right,  and 
all  the  lower  part  to  the  left.  And,  as  in  the  former  ca*e,  the  same  distortion  will  be  observable  if  a 
diagram  be  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  Moreover,  if  the  defect  be  great,  wo  shall  meet 
with  the  hump  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer,  similar  to  that  before  noticed. 

Fig.  2316  was  taken  after  removing  back  the  stop  on  the  shaft  7-16ths  of  an  inch. 

When  the  ports  of  the  cylinder  or  the  steam-pipe  are  too  small,  the  steam  will  not  be  able  to  enter 
or  escape  so  freely  as  it  ought;  the  pressure  at  first  entrance  will  not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time,  am)  the  vacuum  will  not  be  formed  ranidlv  enough,  the  steam  and  vacuum  lines  will  therefore 
lose  their  horizontally,  as  is  easily  discovered  in  the  diagram  here  given,  which  was  taken  from  one 
of  our  largest  engines,  afterwards  altered  by  shortening  the  gab  lever. 
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When  the  steam  is  throttled  the  upper  line  of  the  diagram  will  rapidly  decline,  as  in  Fig.  2317,  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  would  if  the  steam-pipe  or  the  |*ort  were  too  small,  and  it  will  not  be  so  high 
altogether  as  in  ordinary  cases.  The  vacuum  line,  however,  will  be  better  than  it  would  otherwise  be ; 
fi*r  since  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  is  not  so  great,  the  speed  of  the  piston  will  be  reduced.  But 
the  exhau»t-port  is  of  the  same  size  whether  the  steam  be  throttled  or  not ; and  therefore  there  is  more 
time  for  the  expended  steam  to  rush  through  this  orifice  into  the  condenser,  ami  consequently  the 
vacuum  pressure  in  the  condenser  and  in  the  cylinder  will  be  more  nearly  equal,  and  better  in  both 
than  when  the  full  power  is  set  on. 

Fig.  23 IS  represents  three  diagrams  taken  from  the  engine  before  referred  to,  the  steam  being  throt- 
tled to  various  degrees. 

Fig.  2319  will  represent  a diagram  when  the  expansive  geer  alone  is  used.  For  let  A B represent 
the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  the  piston  has  traversed  the  space  A 0,  let  the  ingress  of 
the  steam  lx*  suddenly  stopped.  Then,  from  this  epoch,  the  steam-pressure  will  decrease,  and  the  pencil 
begin  to  descend.  Now  if  the  temperature  of  the  steam  he  unaltered,  the  pressure  will  vary  inversely 
as  the  space  it  occupies.  Divide,  therefore,  the  space  CB  into  intervals  CJO,  Ac.,  each  equal  to 
AC;  .and  therefore  when  the  piston  is  at  J,  the  space  A J being  twice  A C,  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
at  J is  half  that  at  C,  at  G it  will  l»e  one-third,  at  H one-fourth.  Ac. ; and  if  lines  be  drawn  through 
C .1 G,  Ac.,  parallel  to  A D,  and  of  the  length  we  have  just  indicated,  making  CE=AD,  J L = half 
A D,  Ac,  and  through  the  upper  extremities  of  these  lines  a free  curve  be  traced,  it  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  we  ought  to  expect.  But  since  the  slide-valve  also  acts,  we  shall  have  the  modification  this 
would  produce  too,  for  the  slide  valve  is  placed  Iwtween  the  expansion-valve  and  the  cylinder,  in  most 
engines ; it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  effective  volume  of  the  steam,  intercepted  by  the  expuision- 
valve,  is  the  whole  of  the  space  between  it  and  the  pbton,  and  the  slide-valve  interposes  an  additional 
barrier  when  it  begins  to  cut  off  the  steam.  The  case,  therefore,  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  it  would 
be  if  there  were  two  expan9ion-valve*,  one  nearer  to  the  cylinder  thau  the  other,  and  the  outer  one 
acting  first. 
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Fig.  2320  represent*  a scries  of  diagrams  taken  from  the  same  engine.  Here  0 gives  the  full  steam 
without  using  the  expansion-geer,  1 that  produced  by  the  first  grade  of  expansion,  2 tliat  produced  by 
the  second  grade,  and  so  oil  We  must  here  remark,  that  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  taking 
the  dLigrain  in  Fig.  2317  and  the  series  here  represented,  the  engine  had  been  improved  by  sliortening 
the  gab-lever,  and  thus  enlarging  the  aperture  for  steam  and  eduction.  The  etfect  will  be  obsurvable 
by  comparing  the  diagram  S with  that  in  Fig.  2317. 


We  must  always  rest  satisfied  that  an  engine  is  in  good  working  condition  when  the  general  features 
of  the  diagram  are  satisfactory  ; for  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  person,  the  indicator  mnv  trace 
an  unfaithful  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  engine.  When  the  piston  is  near  one  end  of  its 
stroke,  if  an  undue  strain  be  brought  on  the  string  it  will  stretch,  and  the  indicator  barrel  remaining 
stationary  while  the  steam  is  entering,  the  pencil  will  have  a vertical  ascending  motion,  such  as  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  2322.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  barrel  come  back  against  its  stop  before  the  opposite 
stroke  is  accomplished,  the  pencil  will  fall  vertically,  as  in  Fig.  2321.  These  two  figures  ought  to  have 
been  precisely  similar,  the  only  cause  of  difference  being  the  accident  of  the  string. 

The  series  of  steps  in  the  right  upper  portion  of  the  diagram  represented  in  Fig.  2323  arises  from  the 
piston  of  the  indicator  being  packed  over-tight,  on  which  account  it  descends  by  a series  of  jerks  as  the 
steam-pressure  relaxes. 

The  steam-line  in  Fig.  2324  does  not  descend  so  rapidly  as  in  the  imaginary  curve  spoken  of  in  the  last 
page,  because  the  expansion- valve  of  the  engine  it  was  taken  from  was  leaky,  and  therefore  did  not  en- 
tirely cut  off  the  steam. 

The  most  accurate  way  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  hn  engine  is  by  means  of  the  indicator,  because 
the  diagram  gives  the  pressure  on  the  piston,  and  hence,  knowing  the  number  of  revolutions  and  the 
length  of  stroke,  the  laboring  force  can  be  ascertained.  The  mean  pressure  on  the  piston  is  obtained 
as  follows : Divide  the  diagram  by  a series  of  equidistant  vertical  lines,  as  in  Fig.  2325,  (the  closer  the 
better,)  and,  taking  the  horizontal  line  marked  0 as  the  origin,  draw  a series  of  other  lines  parallel  to  it 
at  distances  equal  to  the  intervals  corresponding  to  the  scale  of  pounds  on  the  indicator.  This  being 


accomplished,  if  our  object  be  only  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  gross  power,  observe  in  the  midtile  of 
each  vertical  space  the  number  of  pounds  included  between  the  steam  and  vacuum  lines  to  tenths,  which 
will  be  best  done  by  taking  the  distance  with  a pair  of  compasses,  and  setting  it  off  on  the  scale  of 
pounds.  Write  these  in  their  proper  columns,  as  in  the  figure,  along  the  diagram,  and  add  them  to- 
gether. Then  divide  the  gross  result  by  the  number  of  columns,  and  we  obtain  the  gross  average 
pressure  on  the  one  side  of  the  piston  during  the  up  and  down  stroke.  From  this  it  is  usual  to  deduct 
from  1 pound  to  15  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  engine,  for  friction,  for  small  engines  have  mure 
friction  in  proportion  than  a larger ; then  the  result  is  taken  as  the  effective  pressure  per  square  inch, 
acting  uniformly  during  one  whole  revolution.  Take  now  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches,  and 
square  it;  then  multiply  the  product  by  7854,  the  result  is  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  surfaco 
of  tho  piston.  Multiply  this  again  by  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  as  got  from  the  indicator,  for  the 
whole  pressure  in  pounds  on  the  surface  of  tlie  piston.  And  if  this  be  multiplied  by  the  length  of  a 
double  stroke,  and  finally  by  the  number  of  revolutions,  we  shall  obtain  the  work  done  by  the  engine. 
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It  is  usual  to  divide  this  quantity  by  83,000,  (supposing  this  to  bo  the  number  of  pounds  a hotse  would 
be  able  to  raise  ono  foot  a minute,  and  the  quotient  is  then  called  the  horse  power  of  the  engine.  If 
there  be  two  engines,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  steamers,  this  quantity  must  be  doubled. 

Example. — In  the  preceding  diagram,  let  the  number  of  revolutions  be  38,  and  therefore  the  number 
of  single  strokes  76. 

Then,  since  the  diameter  of  steam-cylinder  = 20  inches, 

Diam.3  — 400 
•7854 

314  2U00  sq.  inches. 

But  pressure  of  steam  = 15  05  lbs. 

Deduction  for  friction  = 150 

Effective  pressure  per  inch  = 18*55 
814-2 
2710 
5420 
1356 
4065 

Pressure  in  lbs.  on  piston  = 4257  410 
76 

2554446 

2980187 

82866316 

2 

831000)647]  126-62 

19§  horse-power 

If  it  be  necessary  to  find,  separately,  the  value  to  be  given  to  the  steam  and  vacuum  pressures,  we 
must  get  the  actual  pressure,  and  not  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  steam  and  vacuum  lines. 
And  therefore  we  might  measure  tho  height  of  the  spaces  above  the  atmospheric  line,  and  the  depth 
of  the  vacuum  below  it.  But,  in  regard  to  the  steam-line,  a difficulty  lias  to  be  surmounted,  which 
would  not  be  ea-ilv  got  over  by  practical  men  unaccustomed  to  analytical  investigations.  It  is  (lib ; that 
part  of  the  steam-line  is  usually  above  the  atmospheric  line,  and  part  below  it ; and  the  results  of  the 
one  must  be  subtracted  from  the  results  of  the  other.  This  is  more  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  cases 
where  the  engine  b working  expansively,  and  a great  portion  of  the  steam  line  is  in  consequence  below 
the  atmospheric  line.  Tho  following  suggestion  will,  however,  get  over  the  difficulty : consider  the  at- 
mospheric line,  as  in  Fig.  2325,  to  be  15  Tbs.  (which  is  its  actual  pressure,)  and  reckoning  downwards,  call 


£ 2396. 


the  lines  below  it  14,  13,  Ac.,  till  we  come  to  3,  2,  1,0:  the  line  marked  0 we  will  assume  ns  that  line 
from  which  the  pressures  are  measured,  and  both  the  steam  and  vacuum  line  will  be  above  this  new 
zero  line;  and  tnc  actual  pressures  of  each  will,  by  these  means,  be  ascertained,  and  not  the  relative 
pressure,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  preceding  diagram,  this  second  method  of 
computation  has  been  performed ; the  number**  on  the  right-hand  sido  beginning  from  the  absolute  aero, 
and  the  figures  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  curve  giving  tho  steam  and  vacuum  pressures  respec- 
tively. The  mean  of  the  steam-pressure  is  18-86  lbs.,  and  of  the  vacuum  3*8  lbs.  The  difference  is 
15-05,  as  we  obtained  before. 

To  determine  the  work  done  in  one  single  stroke  of  the  piston,  wo  must  suppose  the  pbton  to  be  de- 
scending ; then  the  steam  pressure  acts  above  the  piston,  and  the  vacuum-pressure  below  the  piston ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  steam -pressure  must  be  got  from  the  top  diagram,  and  the  vacuum-pressure  from  the 
bottom  diagram ; and  we  must,  therefore,  make  use  of  the  method  proposed  in  the  answer  to  the  Inst 
question.  Thus,  to  obtain  Uhj  mean  pressure  during  the  down  stroke,  take  the  steam -pressure  from  the 
top  diagram,  and  the  vacuum  pressure  from  the  bottom  diagram,  and  subtract  the  latter  from  the  former. 
..Again,  to  obtain  the  pressure  during  the  up  stroke,  take  the  t'ocuum-pressure  obtained  from  the  top 
diagram,  from  the  steam- premure  got  from  the  bottom  diagram. 

To  ascertain  by  the  indicator  the  quantity  of  steam  an  engine  uses,  wc  have  only  to  fix  on  any  coo- 
Vol.  IL-8* 
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Tenietit  part  of  the  steam-line  between  that  point  where  the  steam  is  cut  off  and  the  opening  is  made  to 
the  condenser ; that  is  to  say,  between  the  points  0 and  D in  Fig.  2312.  Observe,  by  counting  the  ver- 
tical spaces,  what  proportion  the  portion  of  the  stroke,  an  far  as  this  point,  bears  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  stroke.  Notice  also  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  this  point  Then  we  shall  have  a certain  fraction 
of  the  cylinder  filled  at  each  stroke  with  steam  of  a given  pressure.  If  now  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
cylinder  be  determined,  and  the  number  of  times  the  cylinder  is  filled  per  minute,  we  shall  have  the 
quantity  of  steam  of  known  pressure  supplied  to  the  engine  per  minute.  Thus,  suppose  that  in  the 
engine  before  alluded  to  y®,  of  the  cylinder  were  filled  with  steam  of  15  lba.  pressure  ; then,  since  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  cylinder  twice  filled  is  15079  6,  the  number  of  revolutions  being  34  at  the 
time  of  experiment,  the  whole  number  of  inches  in  a minute  =61252  64, . * . y*s  X 512526  4 = 461273  76, 
and  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  steam  in  an  hour  = 461273*76  X 60  = 27676425*60. 
But  each  inch  of  water  is  supposed  to  form  1711  cubic  iuebes  of  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 


therefore  the  number  of  cubic  indies  of  water  evaporated  = 


• = 16,175 ; and  the  number  of 


gallons  (English)  of  water  evaporated  = — — — = 58  nearly. 

2 1 7*274 

Now,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  this  should  be  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from  the  boiler, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  condensation,  «tc.,  iu  the  steam-pipe  and  passages.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  Case,  for  the  number  of  gallons  actually  evaporated  by  the  boiler  was  ascertained  to  be  108 
gallons  in  the  hour.  We  can  do  nothing  more  at  present  than  to  state  the  discrepancy,  and  offer  the 
following  hypothesis  to  account  for  it  From  the  violence  of  the  ebullition,  the  steam  is  in  all  likelihood 
not  so  dry  as  that  on  which  careful  experiments  are  made,  as  is  frequently  made  manifest  in  boilers 
that  “prune;”  so  that,  even  in  good  boilers,  it  is  very  pos-dble  for  the  steam  to  contain  much  more 
watery  vapor  than  it  would  if  it  were  not  so  rapidly  consumed.  If  so,  an  inch  of  water  would  not  under 
these  circumstances  form  1711  cubic  inches  of  steam  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  might  per- 
haps form  only  one  half  that  quantity,  which  would  be  requisite  to  give  the  proper  number  of  gallons 
of  evaporated  water.  It  remuius  to  be  seen  by  future  experiments  whether  this  l>e  the  fact ; and  if 
true,  it  will  throw  doubt  on  the  tables  of  relative  volumes  of  steam  and  water  contained  in  most  works 
on  the  steam-engine. 

To  determine  the  friction  of  the  unloaded  engine. — If  we  examine  the  effect  of  any  machine  at  work, 
however  simple,  we  shall  find  a certain  amount  of  power  is  requisite  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
engine  itself.  Divest  a common  crane  of  its  chain,  or  any  load  that  may  Ik?  upon  it,  and  it  will  still  Ik? 
found  that  some  force  must  be  applied  to  give  motion  to  the  geering  itself;  the  amount  of  force  de- 
pending on  the  materials  used,  the  mode  of  fitting,  and  the  quantity  of  geer  set  in  motion.  So  it  i a 
with  the  steam-engine.  A certain  amount  of  power  is  required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  all  its  parts ; 
and  in  this  respect  no  two  engines  will  be  found  alike,  so  much  depending  on  the  goodness  of  the  work- 
manship, and  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  different  parts. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  friction  of  an  engine  by  the  indicator,  we  would 
observe,  that  the  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  requisite  in  carrying  out  this  experiment ; there  are 
many  classes  of  engines  in  which  the  experiment  ought  not  to  be  tried,  esj>ecially  direct-act ing  engines. 
The  way,  however,  to  proceed  ia*thia ; the  communication  valve  must  first  be  closed,  because  the  engine 
requires  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  steam  to  work  it  when  the  paddle-wheels  are  disenpiged. 
Then  let  the  blow-valve  be  oftened,  to  allow  nny  steam  tliat  may  happen  to  be  in  tlie  steam-pipe  to 
escape.  In  the  engine  with  which  we  tried  our  experiments,  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy  the 
vacuum,  befor  getting  the  diagram,  by  opening  tho  blow-valve,  to  prevent  the  engine  flying  off  at  too 
great  speed.  The  throttle- valve  must  be  closed,  and  the  paddles  disconnected.  After  slightly  opening 
the  communication  and  throttle  valves,  the  slide  may  be  opened  gradually  and  cautiously,  to  admit  the 
steam  to  the  piston,  and  the  injection  must  be  let  on  as  carefully  as  possible.  Work  the  engine  a few 
strokes  by  band,  and  then  let  it  be  thrown  into  geer,  and  regulate  the  working  by  the  throttle  and  com- 
munication valves — the  object  being  to  give  the  engine  the  same  number  of  revolutions  without  the 
paddles  as  it  usually  has  with  them— taking  care  to  have  the  condenser  of  the  same  temperature  as  in 
the  ordinary  working  state  of  the  engine.*  The  indicator  haviug  been  previously  fixed  and  adjusted. 


• >Ve  would  strongly  advise  the  insertion  of  thu  bulb  of  a thermometer  In  the  condenser  of  every  engine  In  addition  to 
the  banunetor-guge.  The  bulb  must  be  entirely  within  the  condenser,  and  the  Kale  (at  leant  that  part  of  it  which  is 
above  50°  or  60°;  outside,  in  the  engine-room.  The  thermometer  chosen  Tor  the  purpose  muni  be  graduated  higher  than 
the  temperature  Of  the  sU-tint  in  the  boiler,  otherwise  it  witl  burnt  when  the  engine  la  blown  through.  It  must  be  placed 
In  some  part  acted  on  freely  by  the  steam,  but  free  from  the  splash  of  the  Injection  water.  When  the  engine  is  free  from 
air  it  will  then  serve  aa  a most  delicate  test  of  the  vacuum.  The  temperature  preserved  should  be  about  100°. 
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let  a diagram  be  taken : it  will  be  widely  different  from  that  when  the  load  is  on.  Both  the  steam-line 
and  vacuum-line  will  be  much  below  the  atmospheric  line.  The  diagram  may  then  be  taken  off,  ami 
divided  as  in  the  former  case.  Lot  the  result  of  this  diagram,  be  worked  off  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  diagram,  and  the  amount  is  the  work  the  steam  has  performed,  or  in  other  words,  the  friction 
of  the  unloaded  engine.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  ‘2327. 

This  is  what  is  commonly  subtracted  from  the  gross  result  obtained  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  denominated  friction  ; but  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  much  less  than  the  actual  friction  of  the  engine 
when  turning  the  wheels,  for  the  friction  of  every  machine  increases  with  its  load;  and  moreover,  the 
injection  water,  Ac.,  raised  by  the  air-pump  increase*  likewise,  and  all  this  goes  under  the  head  of  fric- 
tion. The  friction  of  large  engines  is  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  smaller  ones  ; in  large  engine*  it 
is  usual  to  allow  1 lb.  on  the  square  inch  of  the  pi>ton  for  friction,  and  in  small  engine*  from  15  to  2 lb*. ; 
and  in  most  case*  it  would  be  better,  except  as  a mutter  of  experiment,  to  trust,  to  this  than  to  at- 
tempt the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  it. 

A slide  diagram  is  that  in  which  the  indicat  or- string  is  connected  with  the  cross-head  of  the  slide, 
and  not  with  that  of  the  piston ; so  that  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  pencil  backward*  and  forwards 
Torrespaads  to  ascent*  ami  descents  of  the  slide,  and  vice  versa.  And  this  process  will  give  us  many 
particulars  of  the  slide,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  the  engine  to  pieces  for  measurement.  If  the 
indicator  be  applied  to  the  upj>er  end  of  the  cylinder,  it  will  give  us  information  of  the  upper  slide- face ; 
and  if  to  the  lower  end,  of  the  lower  slide-face.  As  was  before  stated,  the  string  must  be  connected 
with  some  part  having  the  motion  of  the  slide ; but  generally  it  will  be  uecessary  to  reduce  the  motion, 
because  the  stroke  of  the  slide  is  more  than  the  indicator-barrel  will  allow ; in  small  engines  it  may  be 
attached  to  the  cross-head  direct.  As  was  before  remarked,  so  long  as  the  pencil  is  moving  from  left 
to  right,  the  slide  is  rising;  and  when  moving  from  right  to  left,  it  is  falling ; and  any  rise  or  fall  of  the 
at  earn -pressure  is  due  to  the  change  of  pressure  in  the  steam,  as  in  the  common  or  piston  diagram. 
Then  the  difference  in  the  two  case*  would  be  this:  that  in  the  common  case  we  have  changes  of  pres- 
sure corresponding  to  motion*  of  the  steam-piston ; and  in  the  slid*-  diagram  we  have  change*  of  pres- 
sure corresponding  to  the  motions  of  the  slide ; and  the  important  thing  to  notice  is,  that  every  sudden 
change  of  pressure  refers  to  some  prominent  epoch  in  the  slide**  motion ; and  consequently  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  successively  on  the  paper,  the  various  positions  of  the  slide  from  its  lowest  point  as  it 
cushion*  the  steam,  allows  fresh  ingress,  Ac.,  and  finally  arrives  at  it*  highest  point. 

The  following  i*  a slide  diagram,  obtained  by  connecting  the  string  to  the  slide  cross-head  of  our 
model  engine.  The  whole  length  of  the  figure  i*  the  same  as  the  travel  of  the  slide.  If  not.  a plan 
must  be  adopted  to  be  afterwards  explained.  When  the  pencil  is  at  d , the  slide  is  at  the  lowest  point, 
and  the  vacuum  is  very  good,  as  the  slide  rises  till  the  pencil  comes  to  c ; but  since  we  know  d priori, 


P 


that  the  vacuum  remain*  good  in  the  engine  till  the  cushioning  commences,  therefore  when  the  slide  has 
risen  from  d to  c,  the  cushioning  commences;  the  cushioning  continues  as  the  slide  rises  till  the  pencil 
arrives  at  f,  when  fresh  steam  enters,  and  after  this  epoch  the  slide  still  rises  till  the  pencil  has  reached 
the  point  k.  As  the  upper  line  is  not  so  marked  in  it*  character  a*  the  lower  one.  wc  shall  not  say  any 
thing  of  the  downward  stroke.  Through  the  point*  dc f \ Ac.,  draw  the  vertical  lines  Ad,  Be,  C/,  Dh, 
cutting  the  atmospheric  line  in  A BC  D,  and  the  horizontal  line  E H in  EFO II.  Suppose  EH  to  be 
the  nozzle  of  the  steam-port,  on  which  the  face  of  the  steam-slide  moves,  (the  cylinder  being  for  conve- 
nience of  illustration  supposed  to  be  lying  horizontally ;)  then,  since  when  the  pencil  comes  to  c,  the 
cushioning  commences,  F must  be  the  upper  edge  of  the  port.  Take  F J equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
port,  (which  we  will  suppose  known.)  Again,  since  when  the  pencil  i*  at  d the  slide  is  at  the  lowest, 
therefore  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  started  from  E ; and  consequently,  at  starting,  the  upper  edge  of 
the  slide  was  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  port,  the  space  J E.  When  the  upper  edge  of  the  slide 
arrive*  at  0.  fresh  *tcam  enters ; in  other  word*,  the  lower  edge  of  the  port  is  at  J,  and  therefore  the 
depth  of  the  slide-face  Is  J G.  Moreover,  since  the  slide  still  rise*  through  the  space  II G,  II  G will  be 
the  greatest  amount  of  opening  for  steam-  The  successive  position*  here  spoken  of  arc  laid  flown  in 
the  figures  under  the  line  E H.  F J i*  the  depth  of  the  port.  In  I the  slide  is  at  it*  lowest  ; in  1 1 the 
cushioning  is  commencing ; in  1 1 1 the  steam  u about  to  enter;  in  N the  slide  is  at  its  highest 

When  the  travel  of  the  slide  is  greater  or  loss  than  the  breadth  of  the  diagram,  let  G E (Fig.  2329) 
bo  the  breadth  of  the  diagram,  a*  in  the  last  paragraph ; from  G draw  G P,  making  any  finite  angle 
with  G E,  and  equal  to  the  travel  of  the  slide.  Join  P E,  and  tlirough  F nnd  H draw  F 0,  H R,  parallel 
to  E P,  and  then  proceed  with  the  line  II  P,  as  in  the  last  paragraph  with  the  line  H E,  considering  0 
to  be  the  upper  edge  of  the  steamqjort,  Ac, 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the  piston  diagram  does  not  necessarily  return  into  itself,  and  form  a 
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closed  figure,  as  in  the  preceding  diagrams.  This  only  happens  because  the  indicator-barrel  contains 
the  spring  which,  as  has  been  stated,  draws  back  the  barrel  directly  the  string  relaxes.  But  we  can  by 
a different  arrangement  produce  a figure„of  some  value,  in  which  the  curve  proceeds  continuously  in 
one  direction,  and  which,  therefore,  we  shall  call  the  “continuous  diagram."  I,et  the  spring  fitted  to 
the  traversing  cylinder,  for  bringing  it  back,  be  taken  out,  and  also  the  stop  that  prevents  the  cylinder 
from  going  too  far ; because  our  object  is  to  let  the  barrel  revolve  freely.  The  clasp,  by  which  the 
paper  is  usually  secured,  must  also  be  taken  off,  and  the  paper  must  bo  secured  by  turning  it  over  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  and  be  folded  in  such  a manner  that  tne  pressure  of  the  pencil  will  help  to  keep  it 
down.  Let  now  some  jwirt  of  the  engine  be  selected  where  a double  pulley  may  bo  fitted  to  revolve, 
one  groove  of  the  pulley  having  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  pulley  attached  to  the  barrel,  and  the 
other  to  the  diameter  of  the  paddle-shaft  A string  must  be  passed  round  this  latter  pulley  and  the 
shaft,  and  they  will  revolve  in  the  same  time.  Another  string  must  be  passed  round  the  pulley  of  the 
barrel  and  the  smaller  of  the  two  pulleys ; and  then  the  indicator-barrel  will  revolve  nearly  in  the  same 
time  as  the  engine  shaft.  And  if  we  suppose  the  shaft  to  be  revolving  uniformly,  which  it  will  be 
nearly,  especially  where  there  are  two  engines,  the  barrel  will  have  a uniform  motion  in  one  direction. 
If  the  pencil  be  put  to  the  paper,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the  indicator-piston  is  at  the  lowest,  it  will 
commence  tracing  its  curve.  It  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  one  entire  revolution,  and  longer  if 
convenient,  provided  one  line  do  not  interfere  with  the  other  in  going  twice  over  the  paper. 

The  chief  practical  utility  of  these  diagrams  is,  that  they  sene  to  show  the  rate  at  which  the  steam  - 
pressure  increases  or  decreases.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  continuous  diagram,  Fig.  2310,  that  the 
steam-prc<«ure  does  not  increase  instantaneously,  as  many  suppose,  and  as  the  common  diagram  would 
lead  us  to  believe.  The  vacuum  commences  at  D and  continues  to  E,  the  cushioning  from  E to  A ; the 
fresh  steam  enters  at  A,  and  causes  the  pencil  to  rise  till  it  reaches  its  highest  at  B. 

If  we  examine  this  diagram  in  page  53  by  any  of  the  previous  tests,  we  shall  find  it  rounded 
off  at  the  comer,  a circumstance  not  easily  accounted  for.  For  in  all  former  cases  we  can  only 
correct  a defect  in  this  comer  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  comer.  As  the  indicator  persisti*d  in 
giving  this  outline,  and  all  attempts  according  to  the  foregoing  principles  (by  altering  the  set  of  the 
slides,  Ac.)  failed,  it  was  at  length  proposed  to  examine  the  steam-piston  itself ; and  accordingly, 
steam  was  let  in  at  the  lower  port,  and  the  cock  of  the  grease-cup  opened,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  piston  was  not  steam-tight  in  the  cylinder  ; and  therefore,  although  when  the  engine  was  working 
the  first  impulse  of  the  steam  sufficed  to  drive  the  pencil  up.  yet  as  soon  as  the  piston  had  got  into 
motion,  the  escape  of  steam  by  leakage  did  not  allow  the  pencil  to  rise  so  rapidly  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  done. 

It  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  diagram  can  be  below  the  atmospheric  line,  when  an  engine  is  worked 
without  condensation ; for  the  pressure  can  never  be  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  And  since  the 
steam  has  not  a free  escape  into  the  air,  but  is  obliged  to  force  open  the  foot-valve  and  delivery-valve, 
and  make  its  way  through  the  air-pump  bucket,  the  resistance  it  meets  with  will  cause  the  pressure  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Engines,  whose  steam-pressure  is  not  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  cannot  be  worked  on  the  high-pressure  principle.  The  next  diagram  was 
taken  from  an  engine  whose  boiler-pressure  is  7 lb*.  In 
high  pressure  engines,  the  diagram  will  be  similar;  lie- 
cause  the  steam  having  to  escape  bv  the  blast- pipe,  is 
pent  up.  and  causes  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  to  be 
above  the  atmospheric  line.  In  general,  the  steam  and 
vacuum  lines  must  be  worked  out  separately  by  the  plan 
proposed  in  page  57 ; for  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  lines 
intersect  each  other  in  the  diagram.  The  indicator  for  high-pressure  engines  should  be  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose ; the  scale  of  pounds  should  have  a higher  range,  but  need  not  go  below  the  atmos- 
pheric line. 

This  curve  presents  a singular  appearance,  from  the  steam  and  exhaust  line  intersecting.  Since  the 
cushioning  begins  at  the  usual  place,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  part  of  the  stroke  ns  when  used  as  a 
low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  pent  up  on  the  exhaust  side,  and  commencing  with  a pressure  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  soon  surpasses  that  of  the  boiler,  so  that  when  the  port  begins  to  open, 
the  pressure  suddenly  falls.  Again,  when  the  entering  steam  is  cut  off,  the  pressure  gradually  falls, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  stroke  it  is  leas  than  that  of  the  eduction ; and  when  opened  again  to  exhaust, 
steam  enters  from  the  condenser,  and  the  loop  of  the  left-hand  comer  is  formed- 

The  Dynamometer,  an  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the  indicator,  has  been  introduced  into  screw- 
▼easels,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  record  the  exact  amount  of  pressure  given  off  by 
screw-shaft,  and,  consequently,  the  force  the  engine,  bv  means  of  this  instrument,  is  exerting  to  pro- 
pel the  ship.  It  is  merely  a lever,  or  a combination  of  levers ; the  shaft  pressing  near  the  fulcrum,  and 
the  farther  end  of  the  lever,  or  combination,  Is-ing  attached  to  a Salter’s  spring-balance.  In  the  dia- 
gram, Fig.  2310,  A B is  the  screw-shaft  pressing  as  it  revolves  against  a movable  pin  which  is  contained 
in  the  plomer- block  at  0,  and  can  slide  freely  backwards  and  forward** ; D E is  the  lever,  having  the  ful- 
crum at  l);  the  pin  at  C presses  against  a knife-edge  on  the  lever,  as  is  seen  in  the  figure.  The  rod  EF 
is  connected  with  the  spring  of  a Salter’s  balance,  which  cannot  be  seen  in  the  figure,  but  is  concealed 
from  sight  by  the  cylindrical  barrel  IK;  F is  also  attached  to  the  rod  G H.  This  rod,  ns  we  perceive, 
has  several  grooves  in  it,  so  that  tho  small  fork  carrying  the  pencil  p may  be  brought  in  contact  with 
more  than  one  part  of  the  barrel  in  succession,  if  doMrabfe. 

The  barrel  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a strap  a b,  connecting  it  with  the  screw-shaft  ; and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  figure,  that  there  are  pulleys  of  different  sizes  connected  with  the  bulk-head  at  M.  and 
the  shaft  at  N,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  can  be  regulated,  nnd  Ik*  made  quicker  or  slower  at 
pleasure.  The  curve  will  evidently  he  somewhat  .similar  to  the  continuous  indicator  aiatpram,  consist- 
ing of  a series  of  undulations  according  to  the  force  of  the  steam  und  its  action  on  the  propeller.  A 
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xero-liue  must  be  got,  as  in  the  case  of  the  indicator.  When  the  dynamometer  is  applied  to  large  en- 
gines, the  levers  cun  bo  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  the  shaft;  and  this  being  accomplished,  the  index  of 
the  spriug-bulance  will  stand  at  0,  when  the  zero-line  may  be  traced.  The  halunce  will  also  give  the 
scale  of  pounds.  After  the  diagram  is  traced,  draw  a series  of  equidistant  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
aero-line,  as  in  Fig.  2310,  in  the  article  on  the  indicator,  which  represents  a dynamometer  diagram  taken 
on  board  a man-of-war  steam-vessel,  the  dimensions  being  reduced  one  half.  The  distance  between  the 
curve  and  zoro-liue  must  be  measured  and  compared  with  the  scale  of  pounds  on  the  balance.  Let 
this  be  registered  on  the  diugruni  in  its  printer  space.  The  sum  of  all  tnese  is  then  to  be  taken,  and 
divided  by  the  number  of  spaces  taken  iald  account.  Thus  wc  shall  obtain  the  mean  force  of  the  lever 
on  the  spring  of  the  balance ; let  this  be  multiplied  again  by  the  leverage  of  the  dynamometer,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  pressure  of  the  screw-shaft  on  the  dynamometer,  and.  therefore,  on  the  vessel*  To 
obtain  the  leverage,  if  the  lever  be  compound,  multiply  together  all  the  long  arms,  (measuring  from  the 
fulcrum,)  and  divide  the  product  by  all  the  short  arms  multiplied  together,  (measuring  also  from  the 
fulcrum.) 

The  horse  power  of  an  engine  is  to  be  found  by  Die  dynamometer  in  the  following  manner ; 

Having  found  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  exerted  by  the  screw  shaft,  multiply  it  by  the  speed 
of  the  ship  in  knots,  and  the  product  by  6080,  (the  number  of  feet  in  a knot  ;j  then  divide  the  result  by 
60,  (the  number  of  minutes  in  an  hour,)  and  by  33,000,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  horse-power. 

Or  the  work  may  be  shortened,  thus : 

Multiply  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  by  the  speed  of  the  ship,  as  before,  and  this  product  by 
•00307,  and  the  product  gives  the  horse-power. 

This,  it  will  l>e  observed,  is  the  effective  horse  power  after  making  allowance  for  friction  and  loss  by 
useless  resistance. 

The  diagram  before  referred  to  will  elucidate  the  process  of  working  out  the  result  This  was  taken 
simultaneously  with  two  others;  and  the  mean  of  the  three  pressures  was  41 ‘309  lbs.  Multiplying 
by  the  power  of  the  system  of  levers,  the  result  was  8086*4  pounds,  (the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
screw-shaft) 

The  speed  of  the  ship  was  9 893  knots. 

Hence  80864  X 9*898  = 79998-7. 

And  79998-  X 00307  = 245  nearly,  the  horse  power  required. 

The  horse-power  by  indicator  at  the  same  time  was  465  6,  showing  a loss  of  220-6  by  friction,  re- 
sistance, <tc. 

INDIGO.  A blue  substance  much  used  as  a dye-stuff  The  best  indigo  is  obtained  from  an  Asiatic 
ami  American  plant,  the  Indigo/era.  The  plant  is  bruised  and  fermented  in  vats  of  water,  during  which 
it  deposits  indigo  in  the  form  of  a blue  powder,  which  is  collected  and  dried,  so  as  to  form  the  cubic 
cakes  in  which  it  usually  occurs  in  commerce.  Indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  ; when  heated  it 
yields  a purple  vapor,  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  deep  blue  or  purple  acicular  crystals.  When  in- 
digo is  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  deoxidizing  agents,  it  becomes  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  losing 
its  blue  color  and  forming  a green  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  acids  white ; but  it  in- 
stantly becomes  blue  by  exposure  to  nir.  This  white  indigo  has  been  termed  indigogene,  and  indigo 
appears  to  be  its  oxide.  It  is  best  obtained  by  mixing  8 parts  of  finely  powdered  and  pure  indigo  with 
4 of  green  vitriol,  5 of  slaked  quicklime,  and  100  of  water,  repeatedly  shaking  the  mixture.  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  the  supernatant  liquor,  which  is  transparent,  and  of  a green  color,  is  to  be  decanted 
off  and  poured  into  dilute  muriatic  acid,  when  the  deoxidized  indigo  is  thrown  down  ; but,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  absorbing  oxygen  and  becoming  blue,  it  must  Im?  mo-t  carefully  excluded  from  the  contact 
of  air,  which  may  be  effected  by  siphoning  it  off  into  the  acid,  collecting  it  in  vessels  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, and  washing  it  with  water  deprived  of  air  and  holding  in  solution  a little  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In 
this  white  state  indigogene  absorbs  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  oxygen  to  become  blue  indigo.  It 
would  ap|K‘ar  from  Dumas’  experiments  that  indigogene  is  a compound  of 

Atoms.  Equivalent*. 

Carbon 45  = 270 

Hydrogen 15  = 15 

Nitrogen  3 = 42 

Oxygen 4 = 32 

"I  869 

and  that  indigo  consists  of  1 atom  of  indigogene  = 359,  and  2 of  oxygen  = 16.  Tbo  chemical  equiva- 
lent of  indigo,  therefore,  is  375. 

When  indigo  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a deep  blue  liquid,  known  to  the 
dyers  by  the  name  of  Saron  blue.  The  great  mart  for  indigo  is  Bengal  and  the  other  provinces  subject 
to  the  presidency  of  that  name,  from  the  20lh  to  the  30th  deg.  of  X.  lat.;  but  it  is  also  cultivated, 
though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent,  in  the  province  of  Tinnovelly,  under  the  Madras  government  in 
Java;  in  Luconia,  the  chief  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  in  Gtintimala  and  the  Caracas,  in  Central 
America.  The  following  remarks,  from  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  will  exhibit  the  history  of  this  now 
ind  is  pen -able  conmunlity,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend  before  it  obtained  a perma- 
nent footing  in  the  commerce  of  Europe.  “ It  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  culture  of  the  indigo 
plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  have  been  practised  in  India  from  a very  remote  epoch.  It  has 
Been  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  indiaun  mentioned  by  Pliny  was  indigo ; but,  as  it  would  seem. 


• A doubt  has  been  expressed  by  «nm"  as  to  whether  thin  is  really  the  force  exerted  hy  the  shaft  on  the  vrwl,  on 
account  of  ihc  shaft  actin'/  on  a fever  that  yields  to  its  force  : but  independonlly  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  thrust  ran 
be  fe»t,  U ia dear  that  the  thrust  tlCu  equal  to  the  thrust  at  D and  that  at  E,  and  these  are  the  two  forces  acting  on  the 
rested. 
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without  any  good  reason.  Pliny  states  that  it  was  brought  from  India ; that  when  diluted  it  produced 
an  ndmirable  mixture  of  blue  and  purple  colors,  (in  diluendo  mUiuram  rt rruleigue  tnirabi/m ; 

reddit;)  ami  he  gives  tests  by  which  the  genuine  drug  might  be  discriminated  with  sufficient  precision. 
It  is  true  that  I’liny  is  egregiousdy  mistaken  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  drug  was  produced ; out  there 
are  many  examples  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times  to  prove  that  the  possession  of  an  article  brought 
from  a distance  implies  no  accurate  knowledge  of  its  nature,  or  of  the  processes  followed  in  its  manu- 
facture. Beckmann  {Hist,  of  Invention- *,  voL  ir,  art.  ‘Indigo’)  and  Dr.  Bancroft  (Permanent  Colors, 
voL  i..  p.  241-262)  have  each  investigated  this  subject  with  great  learning  and  sagacity,  and  agree  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  indicum  of  Pliny  was  real  indigo,  dkid  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a drug  pre- 
pared from  the  isatis  or  woad.  At  all  events,  there  can  Ik?  no  question  that  indigo  was  imported  into 
modern  Kurope,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  When  first  introduced,  it  was  customary  to  mix  a little  of  it  with  woad  to  heighten  and 
improve  the  color  of  the  latter;  but,  by  degrees,  the  quantity  of  indigo  was  increased;  and  woad  was, 
at  last,  entirely  superseded.  It  Is  worth  while,  however,  to  remark,  that  indigo  did  not  moke  its  way 
into  general  use  without  encountering  much  opposition.” 

In  common  painting  indigo  is  seldom  or  never  used  without  a small  mixture  of  white.  A preparation 
from  the  leaves  of  the  anillo  is  sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for  indigo,  but  may  be  at  once  de- 
tected bv  throwing  a piece  into  the  fire,  as  genuine  indigo  trill  not  bum. 

INERTIA.  (.See  Force.) 

INV OLUTE  CURVE,  is  that  which  is  traced  out  by  the  end  of  a thread  (while  being  unwound)  that 
is  coiled  round  another  curve.  This  species  of  curve  is  frequently  used  in  the  fonnaticfii  of  the  teeth  of 
wheels.  (See  Gekjuxg.) 

IRON,  (Saiiscr.  ais ; Mod.  Hindost  lohah  ; Mod.  Per*,  auhun ; Chald.  ptrzela ; Heb.  barzel ; Gr. 
si  dir  on  ; SSwed.yVrn;  Dan.  jem ; IccLyom ; Franco-theot  tsar,  isarn  ; M®so-Goth.  ais ; Germ,  risen  ; 
Ang.  Sax  isen,  t sem,  iren  ; Low  Germ,  ism ; Fries,  izsen  ; Dutch,  yzer ; Erse, yarovm ; Welch,  haiam  ; 
Lat  ferrtttn  ; I tab  ftrro ; Sp.  hierro ; Fr.  fer,  Ac,)  one  of  the  longest  known,  the  most  generally  used, 
and  most  extensively  applicable  of  all  the  metals.  Although  found  native,  as  it  is  called,  it  nowhere 
exists  perfectly  pure  in  nature.  In  the  arts,  it  occurs  under  four  conditions  ; 1.  as  pure  iron:  2.  crude, 
or  cast  iron  ; 3.  malleable,  or  wrought,  or  bar  iron ; and  4.  steeL  Its  precipitate,  or  release  from  a chem- 
ical solution  or  combination,  is  always  pulverulent,  and  does  not  present  the  most  important  practical 
characteristic*  of  the  metal.  Deposited  in  the  electrotype- way,  it  is  more  coherent,  but  still  friable.  It 
is  difficult  to  l>e  produced  by  this  method  in  large  plates : pieces  of  an  inch  square  are  rare.  Seen  by 
reflected  light,  its  surfaces  in  this  condition  are  more  brown  than  gray,  owing  to  its  immediate  oxidutiou. 
A fresh  fracture  is,  however,  clear  gray.  Its  texture  is  crystalline,  or,  more  properly,  an  assemblage 
of  crystals  loosely  cohering,  which  appear  cubic.  In  this  state  it  is  not  at  all  malleable.  When  frei*h  it 
is  highly  magnetic;  but  this  property  rapidly  diminishes  on  exposure  to  the  air  or  moisture.  Its  den- 
sity is  not  known,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  accurately  ascertained.  When  broken  into  spied*  nnd 
approached  to  a wire  no  longer  at  a red-heat,  or  even  to  the  lateral  flame  of  a spirit-lamp,  it  decrepi- 
tates slightly  and  become*  converted  into  powder  of  the  peroxide.  Its  other  properties  in  this  condition 
have  not  been  thoroughly  examined ; nor  are  they  likely  to  present  much  interest  except  for  merely 
speculative,  and,  perhaps,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

In  the  condition  of  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  peculiarities  and  habitudes  of  this  metal  are  im- 
portant enough  to  require  a special  detail  and  discussion  in  a separate  article.  (Sec  Steel.)  Under 
this  one  will  lie  considered  wlmt  is  proper  to  it  in  its  two  conditions  of  aruilc  and  malleable  iron.  The 
means  for  artistically  producing  these  two  different  states,  i.  e.  the  manufacture  of  cast  or  bar  iron,  being 
different,  must  of  course  be  detailed  separately.  In  other  regnrds  they  will  be  spoken  of  together,  but 
distinctly  wherever  necessary  ; and  it  will  be  understood,  that  when  not  otherwise  expressed,  the  term 
iron  means  malleable  iron. 

Physical  properties.  The  color  of  crude  iron  varies  according  to  the  state  of  combination  nnd  pro- 
portion of  its  chief  foreign  ingredient,  carbon,  from  dark  gray  to  silver}'  white  ; passing  through  divers 
intermediate  stages  of  gray,  mottled,  bright,  aud  white.  It  Is  upon  these  indications,  coupled  with  those 
of  texture,  (which  will  be  spoken  of  directly,)  that  the  metal  is  classified  in  commerce.  Dark  gray  iron, 
crystalline,  with  small  facets,  is  supposed  to  denote  a fitness  for  foundry  purposes,  •*.  t.  for  being  cast 
into  vnriwus  forms;  and  the  denomination  of  such  a whole  class  is  foundry  iron,  or  founders’  pig.  As 
its  color  brightens  and  grows  more  and  more  silvery,  with  a liladed  texture,  it  is  considered  better 
suited  for  conversion  into  malleable  iron;  and  the  whole  class  obtains  the  name  ordinarily  of  forge  pig. 
These  distinctions,  further  than  as  applied  to  classes,  are  extremely  loose  and  uncertain  ; and  we  arc 
yet  without  fiositive  knowledge.  as  to  either  what  causes  or  is  a permanent  practical  consequence  of 
color  in  crude  iron.  In  malleable  iron  the  distinctions  in  this  respect  are  much  less  marked.  A full  gray 
hue,  with  something  of  a bluish  tint,  is  generally  supposed  to  attach  to  the  best  specimens.  Of  course, 
all  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  phenomena  of  a fresh  fracture ; and  the  color  and  lustre  which  may 
be  given  to  surfaces  of  iron  in  either  condition  by  finishing  and  polishing  are,  it  will  be  readily  conceived, 
entirely  artificial,  and  dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  processes  that  may  have  been  re- 
sorted to. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  presumed,  another  property,  which  is  chiefly  superficial,  is  dependent 
upon  the  artistical  processes  employed  in  developing  it,  and  this  is  the  adhesion  of  iron,  t.  c.  the  force 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  to  a liquid  surface.  Thu  property  has  not  been  experimentally  examined 
te  any  extent,  though  a research  upon  it  would  probably  be  fruitful  for  nil  questions  touching  the  fric- 
tion of  machinery,  and,  perhaps,  would  also  slieu  light  upon  thu  internal  structure  of  the  metal  The 
indefatigable  Guyton-Morveau,  only,  has  made  observation  upon  it  in  the  case  of  iron  and  several  other 
metal*,  by  poli-hirig  with  nn  equal  amount  of  labor  the  face  of  a disk,  one  inch  French  in  diameter, 
(1**  658  in.  English,)  of  the  metals  respectively,  allowing  each  to  repose  an  equal  time  upon  the  surface 
of  mercury  in  a dish,  aud  then  seeing  what  weight  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the  adhesion.  He  found 
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the  weight  necessary  in  several  cases  (abstraction  being  made  of  that  of  the  disks  themselves  respect- 
ively) to  be  as  under : 

Gold  required  446  gr.  Fr.  = 365*72  gr.  Eng.  I Zinc  required  204  gr.  Fr.  = 167*28  gr.  Eng. 


Silver  “ 

429 

“ = 351*78  “ 

Copper  “ 

140  - 

==  114*80 

“ 

Tin 

418 

“ = 842*76 

Antimony  “ 

126  “ 

= 103*32 

Lead  “ 

372 

* = 305  04  a 

Iron  “ 

115  “ 

= 9430 

« 

Bismuth  “ 

817 

“ =#  259*94  “ 

Cobalt  “ 

8 ■ 

= 656 

“ 

Although  the  adhesion  of  n surface  in  contact  with  the  liquid  in  these  experiments  would  be  in  part  a 
function  of  the  aptitude  of  the  metal  itself  to  amalgamate  with  quicksilver,  yet  these  results  are  nowise 
accordant  with  such  aptitude,  as  fur  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  other  observations.  And  it  seems  to  be 
equally  independent  of  the  density  and  cohesion  of  the  solid.  It  is  probably  dependent  in  much  greater 
degree  upon  the  absolute  perfection  tuid  smoothness  of  surface  which,  in  bodies  worked  upon  with  the 
same  force  and  for  the  saute  time,  manifests  itself  according  to  another  property,  that  of  hardness.  In 
ordinary  speech,  and  sometimes  even  in  exacter  phrase,  this  term  hardness  is  used  to  express  the  resist- 
ance of  a substance  to  change  of  form  of  any  ldna  Such  resistance  depends  mainly  upon  cohesion  and 
elasticity,  and  covers,  in  part,  the  characteristics  of  malleability  and  stithies*.  But  hardness,  in  its  tech- 
nical sense,  is  resistance  to  removal  or  abrasion  of  substance,  as  in  cutting,  boring,  tiling,  and  the  like. 
Any  material  which  will  scratch  a given  substance  is  therefore  hauler  than  that  substance.  Kirwan 
was  the  first  to  classify  substances  in  this  respect  after  a decimal  scale,  beginning  with  talc  ami  ending 
with  diamond.  The  eight  intermediate  tests  are  uniform  and  easily  accessible  minerals.  Measured  by 
such  a scale,  native  iron  (which  may  be  considered  os  nearly  the  type  of  the  malleable  iron  of  commerce, 
though  it  contain*  a notable  proportion  both  of  lend  and  copper,  generally,)  Is  ranked  in  hardness  at 
4*5 ; that  i*  to  say,  it  scratches  fluor-spar  ns  much  as  it  is  itsel^scrntched  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Crudo 
iron  is  harder,  and  most  specimens  of  gray  foundry  pig  are  just  scratched  by  felspar ; it  may,  therefore, 
hold  an  average  rank  on  Kirwan ’s  scale  of  5 8.  Hut  white  forge  pig  will  generally  cut  glass,  and  may 
therefore  be  ranked  at  7 in  hardness  by  the  same  scale.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  in  applying 
these  tests,  something  depends  upon  the  shape  and  sharpness  of  the  fragment  used ; a dull  surface  will 
merely  rub  without  scratching;  and  in  the  case  of  white  iron  and  glass,  unless  the  lamellar  crystals  of 
the  former  be  used  with  their  edges,  the  hitter  will  not  be  cut.  It  is  the  same  with  the  diamond,  the 
hardest  known  substance ; only  its  spherical  edges  cut  glass.  In  drawing  a practical  inference  from  such 
observations,  regard  must  be  hnd,  too,  to  the  ordinary'  texture  of  the  substances,  i.  e.  their  mode  of  ag- 
gregation and  cohesion.  Thus  white  iron,  hardened  steel,  quartz  and  granite,  <fcc.,  have  all  the  same 
theoretical  index  of  hardness ; but  steel,  for  instance,  is  much  more  coherent  than  quartz,  which  is  a 
brittle  substance,  and  still  more  so  granite ; it  is,  therefore,  used  readily  for  working  both.  So  sand- 
stone, which  is  principally  grains  of  silica  held  together  with  a siliceous  cement,  and  therefore  has  an 
index  of  7,  is  yet  ordinarily  worked  with  the  same  tools  that  are  used  for  marble,  whose  index  is  but 
3*5.  But  the  causes  and  modes  of  these  apparent  inconsistencies  readily  manifest  and  reconcile  them- 
selves upon  a little  reflection. 

So  far  as  metals  arc  concerned,  the  following  table  may  be  taken  to  give  what  is  known  in  this  par- 
ticular ; the  foregoing  cautions  being  equally  applicable. 


Mercury, 

Sodium, 

Potassium, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Cadmium, 

Bismuth, 

Tellurium, 


Table  of  Metals  in  the  probable  Order  of  their  Hardness. 

Iron, 

Cobalt, 

Nickel, 

Crude  Iron,  (gray,) 
Steel,  (soft,) 

“ (hardened,) 
Manganese, 

Titanium, 

Crude  Iron,  (white,) 
Chromium, 

Rhodium, 

Iridium,  Osmium, 


Copper,  copper  and  zinc,  (brass,) 

Plat  mum,  copper  and  tin,  (gun-metal,) 

Palladium,  Hardest  steel,  varying  from  white  iron  to  the 

Iron,  top  of  the  list. 


How  much  hardness  is  dependent  on  texture,  lias  been  already  mentioned ; and  it  is  owing  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  this  last  property  that  iron  in  different  conditions  is  found  to  shift  about  so 
much  in  the  list  just  given.  In  practice,  another  property,  that  of  affection  by  heat,  or  »pecific  bent, 
(which  will  presently  be  mentioned,)  has  also  an  influence ; and  a substance,  hard  at  first,  becomes 
sensibly  warm  by  attrition,  and  finally  yields  to  the  action  of  a material  less  hard  than  itself  at  low 
temperatures,  but  endowed  with  a greater  capacity  for  heat  It  is  thus  in  one  aspect  that  crude  iron 
under  a red  heat  may  be  cut  and  suwn  almost  like  wood ; and  in  the  other,  that  a wheel  of  soft  malle- 
able iron,  rapidly  revolving,  may  lie  made  to  cut  the  hardest  stecL  Workmen  have  the  opportunity  of 
appreciating  these  affections  in  manipulations  with  the  cold  chisel. 

The  texture  of  crude  iron  Is  in  most  treatises  said  to  be  granular.  It  is  in  fact  crystallized  ; a«  we 
learn  from  the  chemical  experiments  of  Daniell,  and  the  microscopic  observations  of  Schafhnutl  and 
Alexander.  According  to  tn«  last  named,  the  crystals  of  gray  iron  “belong  to  the  octahedral  system, 
[in  which  the  axes  of  crystallization  are  equal  and  at  right  angles,]  and  present  themselves  under  the 
primary  forms  of  several  of  its  classes."  "The  maximum  limit  of  these,  when  cubic,  is  not  above 
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of  an  inch  in  linear  dimension,  and  about  jm>irnffVi»T  of  a gram  in  weight.”  Crystals  in  white  iron 
are  smaller,  and  “most  frequently  occur  in  six  sided  prisms,  sometimes  connected  in  fascicles  by  tlieir 
sides,  at  others  by  their  ends,  in  a sort  of  stellated  or  radiated  arrangement.  The  white  color  of  the 
muss  seems  to  be  mainly  arising  from  these  arrangements  of  particles."  Malleable  iron  is  supposed  to 
have  a filamentous  structure ; but  metallurgists  are  not  agreed  how  far  this  arises  from  (as  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  some  degree  dependent  on)  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture.  Hie  amount  of  forg- 
ing which  the  bars  have  undergone,  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  hate  been  subject,  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  sire  to  which  they  limy  have  been  reduced,  all  affect  the  texture  of  specimen*,  whose  other 
characteristics,  originally  ami  subsequently,  are  apparently  the  same.  Nevertheless,  this  property  and 
that  of  color  are  the  chief  commercial  tests  of  the  quality  of  iron.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a frac- 
ture more  planted  than  irregular,  and  a tendency  to  become  filamentous  upon  being  forged  into  bars  of 
an  inch  square  or  under,  are  indications  of  the  two  main  characteristics  of  good  iron,  viz.  strength  and 
stiffness,  lint  there  is  as  yet  no  criterion  by  which,  on  simple  inspection,  the  quality  of  tlx-  metal  can 
be  determined,  and  lioth  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  are  compelled  to  rely  (in  the  absence  of 
actual  experiment)  upon  the  constancy  of  Nature  in  furnishing  materials,  and  the  uniformity  of  Art  in 
subjecting  them  to  the  same  processes.  The  same  ores  treated  in  the  same  wav  ought  to  produce  the 
same  metal ; and  so  they  generally  do. 

Closely  connected  with  texture  is  the  property  of  density.  The  variations  in  this  respect  between 
the  results  of  different  observers  are  to  le  attributed  partly  to  the  difference  of  methods,  partly  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  weights  employed,  (a  much  more  influential  cause  of  error  than  is  generally  imagined,) 
and  partly  to  the  variations  of  the  individual  specimens.  Their  limits  are,  however,  sufficiently  close 
to  allow  of  taking  as  a probable  average  (the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water  being  called 
1)  the  specific  gravity  of 

Crude  torn,  foundry  or  gray  iron,  7* 

“ forge  pig  or  white  “ 7 5 

Malleable  iron, 7 '6 

In  estimating  absolute  weight,  it  is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  consider  a cubic  foot  of  dis- 
tilled water  as  equal  to  1000  ounces  avoirdupois ; so  that  a cunic  foot  of  iron  in  its  different  conditions 
will  weigh  one  thousand  times  the  indices  of  specific  gravity  given  above,  respectively,  in  avoirdupois 
ounces,  sixteen  of  which  go  to  the  pound.  For  rough  approximations,  iron  in  general  may  be  taken  as 
weighing  one-fourth  of  a pound  to  the  cubic  inch.  So  fur  as  crude  iron  is  concerned,  the  specific  gravity 
lias  been  recently  considered  in  reports  upon  ordnance  to  the  American  government  to  be  an  index  of 
another  physical  property,  (of  the  greatest  interest  where  cannon  and  guns  are  concerned,)  via,  the 
tenacity  or  cohesive  force  of  the  metal.  Of  course,  such  indications  are  not  regarded  as  absolute,  but 
merely  relative ; and  they  Lave  been  supposed  hitherto  to  apply  only  to  the  best  sort  of  gray  foundry 
iron. 

Upon  this  property  of  tenacity  or  cohesion  of  iron  in  its  different  conditions,  experiments  have  been 
very  numerous  and  varied,  with  results  as  accordant  as  could  be  expected.  They  may  be  found  de- 
tailed more  or  less  fully  in  several  special  treatises;  such  as  of  Barlow,  Duleau,  Karsteti,  Kavier,  and 
Tredgold.  The  results  of  those  whose  apparatus  may  be  considered  as  the  most  reliable,  seem  to  show 
that  cohesion  depends  not  only  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal,  but  also  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  treated ; the  amount  of  heat,  for  instance,  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  the  extent  of 
forging  it  lias  received,  and  also  the  dimensions  which  have  been  given  to  it,  and  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  left  Were  the  theory  of  the  resistance  of  materials  perfect,  the  behavior  of  the  metal  under 
one  position  or  set  of  circumstances  would  determine  for  any  or  all ; but  in  the  absence  of  such  theory, 
it  is  necessary  here  to  give  the  observed  results  in  the  chief  positions  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
resistance  of  iron  is  practically  called  into  play.  These  are  four,  viz. : 1.  Resistance  to  a force  tending 
to  pull  asunder  in  the  direction  of  length ; this  is  usually  termed  absolute  cohesion  : 2.  Resistance  to  a 
force  tending  to  crush  in  the  same  direction ; this  is  termed  relative  cohesion : 3.  Resistance  to  a force 
applied  at  any  angle  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  mas*.  or  a transverse  force;  this  is  termed  re- 
sjfcctivc  coho-ion : 4.  Resistance  to  n twisting  force,  or  to  torsion.  As  to  resistance  to  impact  or  resili- 
ence, that  will  bo  spoken  of  under  the  property  of  elasticity. 

1.  The  absolute  cohesion  of  malleable  iron  may  be  taken  for  square  bars  of  different  sizes  as  under; 
the  resistance  per  square  inch  being  proportioned  to  the  breaking  weight  of  the  respective  sizes. 

In  bars  \ inch  square  ; resistance  per  square  inch  = 90,000  lbs. 

M 4 M “ =70,000  “ 

M 1 inch  and  over  “ “ = 56,000  “ 

When  the  bars  are  round  with  the  same  area,  they  will  show  a somewhat  higher  resistance  tlian  the 
above ; and  when  furged  flat  they  appear  more  resistant  than  when  round.  Iron  wire,  from  the  mode 
of  manufacture,  i*  generally  supposed  to  exert  a greater  proportionate  resistance  than  hammered  iron ; 
but  its  average  may  be  taken  as  included  in  the  number  given  above.  In  fact,  the  increase  of  resist- 
ance inversely  as  the  area  seems  to  progress  with  wire  to  a certain  point,  when  it  changes  sign,  and 
the  proportionate  strength  diminishes  with  the  area.  Thus,  in  Telford’s  experiments, 

a wire  J inch  in  diameter  gave  a resistance  per  square  inch  of  94.080  lbs. 
and  " Vf  “ “ 41  * 80.192  “ 

Dtifour's  experiments,  however,  do  not  justify  this  inference.  Annealed  iron  is  hardly  half  ns  strong  as 
the  same  wire  unannealed.  All  these  numbers  being  extreme  loads,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  metal  ought  never  to  be  strained  to  such  a limit  Up  to  a certain  point,  a bar  or  wire  will  stretch, 
and  when  the  strain  U taken  off,  return  to  its  former  dimensions;  but  beyond,  although  it  will  continue 
to  stretch,  it  returns  no  more,  the  alteration  and  injury  arc  permanent  As  n general  rule,  it  is  inju- 
dicious to  load  iron  with  more  than  one  third  of  its  breaking  weight  The  tables  of  Tredgold,  which 
arc  exteusively  used  and  found  safe  in  practice,  allow  the  strength  of  malleable  iron  in  this  sense  at 
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1?,800  lb».  per  eqaare  inch,  which  it  can  bear  wilhout  permanent  aiteralion.  This  may  be  taken  for 
ordinary  use  at  18,000  lb*,  per  square  inch. 

Crude  iron  is  but  rarely  employed  as  a tie ; so  that  a knowledge  of  its  absolute  cohesion  is  compare* 
tirely  of  little  practical  consequence,  and  there  have  been  proportionally  few  direct  experiments.  The 
mean  of  Tredgold’s  Rives  44,620  lie.  per  square  inch  as  the  breaking  weight  The  results  of  Musehen- 
brock,  Ilrown,  and  Rennie,  the  former  very  much  in  excess  and  the  latter  in  defect  do  not  appear 
reliuble.  In  practice,  we  may  take  15,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  as  the  strain  that  gray  crude  iron  will  • 
bear  in  the  direction  of  its  length  without  permanent  alteration.  It  is,  therefore,  about  one-sixth  weaker 
than  malleable  iron.  White  crude  iron  has  not  been  experimented  uj>on  in  this  sense ; but  it  is  known, 
from  observations  on  transverse  strains,  to  be  much  weaker  than  gray  iron.  Iron  of  the  second  fusion 
(»'.  «.  melted  and  cast  from  a cupola)  is,  in  general,  stronger  than  when  run  from  the  high-furnace.  The 
method  of  casting  (i.  e.  in  vertical  or  horizontal  moulds)  does  not,  as  far  as  observed,  atfect  its  absolute 
cohesion. 


Thu  following  table  gives  the  mean  absolute  cohesion  of  divers  metals  cast  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  viz. : 


Ratio. 

135,000  lb*.... 

...8- 

Crude  iron,  gray  .... 

45,000  “ ... 

...1- 

Zinc,  cast 

2,800  “ ... 

...0  062 

Gun-metal, (copper and  tin,)  34,000  “ ... 

...0-756 

Lead,  cast 

1,800  “ ... 

...0  040 

Brass,  cast  

...0-414 

Antimony  cast, 

...0-022 

Gold,  cast  

20,000  “ ... 

...0444 

And  the  following  the 

mean  proportionate  cohesion  of  tome  of  them  when  drawn  into  wire ; 

iron  wire 

being  1,  or  unity. 

...0-587 

. . .0600 

Silver 

...0-342 

Tin  

Gold 

...0-273 

Lead  

...0061 

Iron 1-000 

2.  In  relative  cohesion,  or  resistance  to  crushing,  the  two  conditions  of  tlve  metal  appear  to  change 
places ; crude  iron  being  the  strongest  Hie  mean  of  many  experiments  of  Kars  ten  gives  the  resistance 
in  this  sense  of  crude  iron,  gray,  at  168,750  lbs.  per  square  inclu 
“ white,  “ 210,510  *' 

The  specimens  were  of  the  first  fusion,  cast  from  a cupola,  and  poured  from  a reverberatory  furnace ; 
the  cupola  castings  were  very  uniformly  the  weakest  and  those  from  the  air-furnace  the  strongest  of 
the  sets.  Those  moulded  vertically  were  also  at  a mean  2}  per  cent,  stronger  than  those  moulded 
horizontally.  Wrought-iron  has  not  been  extensively  observed  in  this  respect  The  mean  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Rondelet  gives  70,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  (very  nearly)  as  the  weight  under  which  hare 
from  \ to  1 inch  square  began  to  give  way.  Its  texture  appears  to  prevent  it  from  be  ing  crushed,  even 
with  the  weight  that  would  crush  crude  iron ; for  if  the  height  of  the  specimen  be  triple  its  thickness,  it 
will  bend  ami  double  up  sooner  than  be  crushed.  The  practical  effect  in  either  case  upon  the  equilib- 
rium of  constructions  Is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  We  are  warranted,  then,  in  considering  the  useful  rela- 
tive cohesion  of  wrought-iron  at  one  half  that  of  gray  crude  iron.  Hie  following  table  exhibits  this 
property  ns  supposed  to  be  ascertained  for  some  other  metals,  viz. : 


Crude  iron,  white,  resistance  per  cubic  inch, 

210,000  lbs. 

ratio 

1-0000 

“ gray, 

“ 

** 

170,000  “ 

0-8095 

Copper,  cast, 

a 

** 

117.000  " 

0 6571 

Malleable  iron, 

* 

85,000  “ 

“ 

04048 

Copper,  wrought, 

* 

55.000  ** 

“ 

02620 

Tin,  cast, 

* 

•* 

0,000  “ 

M 

00429 

Lead,  cast, 

* 

8,000  “ 

“ 

0-0381 

The  last  four  were  not  crumbled  under  the  pressure,  but  flattened ; their  resistance  was  therefore 
entirely  overcome ; although  their  texture  did  not  allow  the  same  phenomena  as  belong  to  the  crystal- 
lized structure  of  the  others. 

3.  Experiments  on  respective  cohesion  of  iron,  ».  e.  its  resistance  to  transverse  strains,  have  been  very 
numerous.  Theoretically,  their  results  should  lie  functions  of  the  absolute  cohesion  of  the  substance ; 
but  partly  from  defect  of  theory,  and  partly  from  inherent  difficulties  and  errors  in  observation,  this  is 
not  exactly  the  case.  As  this  is  the  sort  of  resistance  most  extensively  required  in  practice,  its  deter- 
mination is  of  the  greatest  interest  In  addition  to  the  variations  arising  from  the  qualities  of  the  metal 
itself,  it  depends  *o  much  upon  the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  mass  exposed  to  strain,  upon  the 
angle  of  direction  of  the  force  or  weight  and  upon  the  degree  of  deflection^  hut  the  equilibrium  of  con* 
structinn  will  allow,  tliat  the  statement  of  results  can  luirdly  be  more  condensed  than  the  statistics  of 
the  experiments  themselves.  To  give  tables  for  practical  use  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  taking 
up  undue  space,  and  also  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  limited  in  their  application.  All  that  will  be 
done  her**,  then,  is  to  furnish  general  rules  which  may  safely  be  calculated  upon  in  ull  cases  for  appor- 
tioning the  weight  to  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  which  is  to  bear  it,  viz. : 

for  gray  crude  iron, 
for  white  “ 
for  wrought-iron. 

Von.  II.— 9 


w = 100000  — ; 

P 

bd* 

w = 62500  p ; 

bd ' 

*r  = 186000-=-; 

P ’ 
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Practical  Rule. — Divide  the  product  of  the  breadth  of  the  beam  and  the  cube  of  the  depth  by  the 
miuare  of  the  length,  all  in  inches ; and  multiply  the  quotient  bv  100,000  for  the  weight  in  pounds 
when  n ray  iron  is  used.  With  white  iron  multiply  by  62,500  ; and  with  malleable  iron,  by  135,000  for 
the  load  in  pounds.  These  coefficients  correspond  to  a maximum  deflection  in  the  middle  of  the  beam 
(which  is  assumed  to  be  solid)  of  6l0  of  an  inch  per  foot  in  length ; which  it  is  not  judicious  to  exceed, 
although  it  is  very  often  surpassed.  The  use  of  white  iron  should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided  in 
resisting  strains  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  only  very  little  more  than  half  as  strong,  but  it  is  alst*  less  uni- 
form anti  more  uncertain. 

These  formula*  and  rules  apply  to  instances  where  the  I warn  is  supported  at  both  ends,  anti  strained 
by  a force  acting  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  as  in  the  case  of  mill-shafts,  Ac.  Where  the  load  is  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  length  of  such  a supported  beam,  tlic  effect  is  the  same  as  if  fiverighths  of 
this  load  were  applied  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and  the  weight  borne  in  this  case  will  be  1 
times  that  ascertained  by  the  rule  just  given. 

When  the  l*cam  is  square,  the  formula*  and  rules  equally  apply  as  when  it  is  merely  rectangular.  If 
it  be  cylindrical,  supported  at  teth  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  divide  the  weight  obtained  by  the 
rule  for  u square  beam  whose  side  equals  the  given  diameter  by  1 for  the  load  that  will  produce  tho 
same  deflection.  If  the  load  is  to  lx*  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  of  a cylindrical  beam,  it  is 
near  enough  iu  practice  to  consider  that  its  strength  and  stiffness  will  be  the  same  as  in  a square  beam 
with  sides  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  loaded  with  the  same  weight  in  the  middle  of  its 
length. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  weight  of  the  team  itself  must  be  taken  into  the  account  as  part  of  the  load, 
either  uniformly  distributed  or  centered  in  the  proportion  of  5 : 8,  as  the  case  may  require.  To  diminish 
ns  far  as  possible  the  useless  load  in  such  instances,  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  the  team  or  shaft  a hol- 
low cylinder.  The  rule  for  determining  the  dimensions  becomes  complicated ; for  strength  and  stiffness 
do  not  follow  the  same  ratio  of  diameters.  In  general,  it  may  be  remembered  that  when  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal  is  one  fifth  of  the  diameter,  (which,  if  the  load  is  considerable,  is  not  more  than  a safe 
proportion,)  the  strength  of  the  hollow  cylinder  is  nearly  two-thirds,  and  the  stiffness  one-half  nearly  of 
what  they  would  be  respectively  in  a square  beam  of  the  same  depth,  while  there  is  a saving  of  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  metal. 

4.  The  capacity  to  resist  torsion  is  of  great  importance  in  the  sutetance  of  which  the  revolving  parts 
of  machinery  are  made ; for  it  is  not  imfrequently  by  a submission  to  torsion  tliat  both  power  and  dura- 
bility are  secured.  Navier  has  explored  the  theory  of  this  resistance ; but  the  experimental  constants 
which  are  required  to  make  the  theory  of  practical  application  are  unfortunately  deficient.  The  results 
of  the  observations  made  hitherto  are  remarkably  discordant  The  following  table  gives  the  propor- 
tionate resistance  in  this  respect  of  various  metals. 

Cast -steel, 19-56  Crude  iron,  (cast  horizontal.) 9-94 

Shear  “ 17*06  Hard  gun-metal, 5 00 

Blister  “ 16  69  Fine  brass 4*69 

Crude  iron,  (cast  vertical,) 1063  I Copper,  (cast,) 4*31 

Wrought-iron,  (coal,)  10*18  Tin 144 

“ (charcoal,).* 9 50  | Lead,.. 100 

It  appears  from  this,  that  iron  in  all  its  conditions  exercises  this  resistance  pre-eminently  ; and  that 
crude  iron  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  materially  from  wrought-iron.  It  has  teen  generally  assumed 
in  metallurgic  treatises  hitherto,  that  resistance  to  torsion  is  in  proportion  to  absolute  cohesion.  The  ex- 
periments, so  far,  do  not  sustain  this,  as  between  malleable  and  crude  iron. 

In  a preceding  paragraph,  a distinction  has  been  made  between  strength  and  stiffness.  Although 
both  are  in  part  functions  of  the  absolute  cohesion,  yet  the  latter  is  a measure  more  particularly  of 
another  physical  property — tliat  of  elasticity.  It  is  in  virtue  of  its  cohesive  strength  that  a substance 
resists  any  change  of  form  or  position;  it  is  in  proportion  to  its  elasticity  that  such  changes,  when  occur- 
ring, an:  not  permanent.  Thus,  up  to  a certain  point,  a bar  or  wire  which  has  teen  lengthened  by  a 
■train  will,  when  the  strain  is  removed,  return  to  its  original  length ; or  a team  tliat  has  teen  deflected 
by  n load  will,  upon  being  relieved  from  the  load,  rca&surne  its  horizontal  position.  When  this  point  is 
passed,  and  the  extension  or  deflection  remain  permanent  after  the  cause  producing  them  has  ceased  to 
act,  we  say  ordinarily  that  the  piece,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  taken  a set , and,  technically,  that  its  elas- 
ticity is  overcome  or  destroyed.  Gray  crude  iron  will  allow  an  extension,  within  the  limits  of  its  elas- 
ticity to  recover,  of  of  its  original  length  when  the  strain  is  acting  in  that  direction:  it  is  not  safe 
to  allow  for  a greater  deflection  in  mattes  which  have  to  bear  a permanent  load,  (such  as  joists,  girders, 
Ac*)  than  A of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in  length,  or  say  of  the  length,  in  round  numbers.  White  iron 
is  not  reliable  either  for  extension  or  deflection.  Mulleable  iron  will  bear  an  extension  without  injury  of 
TiVir  't*  length,  only  its  deflection  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  surpass  of  its  length.  These  de- 
flections are  of  course  measured  where  they  are  the  greatest,  viz.  in  the  middle  of  the  length. 

There  is  another  manifestation  of  elasticity  in  resistance  to  impact,  or,  as  i*.  is  technically  termed,  in 
resit itnee ; in  virtue  of  which  n srVtance  yields  in  form  or  position  to  the  momentum  of  a sudden  im- 
pulse or  blow,  and  then  returns  to  its  original  state.  This  resistance  is  of  great  importance  in  machinery, 
to  ai  l in  determining  what  velocity  the  moving  masses  should  be  allowed  to  have ; for  the  impact  and 
shock  are  the  same  whether  the  substance  in  question  strikes  against  a body  at  rest,  or,  itself  at  rest, 
is  struck  by  a body  in  motion.  In  theory,  resilience  is  a function  of  absolute  cohesion,  and  of  density  as 
well  as  of  elasticity ; and  hence  certain  woods  possets  this  property  in  a higher  degree  than  many 
metal -s  and  nearly  as  high  as  iron  itself  Whalebone  exhibits  it  in  a pre-eminent  degree. 
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Table  skou-ing  the  proportionate  Resilience 


Iron,  (erode  or  wrought,) 1*000 

Gun-metal,  (copper  8 -f-  tin  1,)  cast, 0*819 

Yellow  Pine,  (American,)  0*740 

Oak.  (English,) 0*721 

Mahogany 0*630 

Elm,  (English,) 0*620 

Ash .. 0*600 

White  Fir 0367 


I ten  stance  to  Impact  of  divers  Substances. 


Iron,  (crude  or  wrought,) 1*000 

Brass,  (cast,) 0*400 

Beech 0*326 

Larch 0*315 

Lead,  (cast,) 0*246 

Zinc,  " 0*190 

Tin,  “ 0*142 

Whalebone, 3000 


The  following  comparative  summary  may  be  taken  of  the  chief  practical  resistances  of  iron  and  some 
other  substances  employed  in  constructions  and  in  machinery. 


Crude  iron,  (gray,) 

Brass,  

Gun-metal  (copper  and  tin,) 

Strength. 

Eitenatbility. 

1*00 

0*90 

1*26 

0*86 

StifTn<n«. 

1*00 

0*49 

054 

1*35 

Lead.  

250 

0*04 

Marble,  (white,) 

1*00 

0*14 

Oak, 

2*80 

009 

Tin, 

01  N 

0*76 

0*25 

Zinc 

0*60 

0*76 

The  remaining  properties  of  iron  connected  with  its  texture  do  not,  as  yet,  admit  of  being  numerically 
valued  or  proportioned.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  malleability , or  the  capacity  of  being  ex- 
tended in  one  or  more  directions  by  liummcring.  White  crude  iron  does  not  display  this  property  at 
all ; gray  iron  possesses  it  generullv  in  a slight,  and  sometimes  in  a considerable  degree.  W rought- 
iron  in  tins  respect  is  inferior  to  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  and  zinc ; the  order 
of  the  uaine<  here  representing  the  order  of  malleability  in  actual  extent  of  surface  which  can  be  given 
to  a unitary  mass  of  the  same  volume,  by  the  most  suitable  treatment  All  other  metals  are  inferior 
to  iron  in  this  aspect ; though,  if  the  question  were  as  to  the  extent  of  surface  which  could  be  guined  by 
a continuous  hammering,  its  relations  would  be  altered.  It  tends  to  become  very  brittle  by  forging; 
and,  be -ides  requiring  the  application  of  great  force  in  the  aggregate,  hns  to  be  frequently  softened  by 
heat  during  the  process.  The  harder  the  iron  is  in  its  original  state  as  wrought -iron,  the  more  often 
such  softening  has  to  be  resorted  to;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  ceteris  paribus , the  softer  the  iron 
the  more  malleable  it  sliould  be.  And  the  same  inference  attaches  in  the  property  of  ductility,  or  capa- 
city for  being  drawn  into  wire.  This  is  in  so  far  different  from  malleability,  that  heat  is  a necessary 
part  of  the  process  if  it  is  carried  to  any  great  degree ; and  the  order  of  ductility  of  the  several  me  tab 
varies  from  tliat  of  their  malleability  accordingly.  Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  are  the  only  metals  mure 
ductile  limit  iron. 

MayHctism,  or  the  property  of  permanent  polarity,  was  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  iron  only. 
Later  researches  show  that  this  is  to  be  shared,  though  not  equally,  witn  nickel,  cobalt,  and  chromium. 
Occasional  magnetism  may  be  excited  in  most  substances ; as  is  shown  by  tbeir  influencing  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a freely  suspended  magnetic  needle.  But  this  influence  is  much  weaker  in  all  other  substances 
than  the  four  named.  Silver,  which  stands  the  highest  of  all  the  other  metals,  is  nine  times  feebler  in 
this  re-pect  than  iron;  gold  fifteen  times,  and  mnrble  nearly  twenty  times,  more  weak.  Iron  acquires 
magnetism  by  contact  or  suitable  friction  with  a magnet ; by  being  suitably  rubbed  or  struck  in  a 
proper  position ; bv  exposure  to  refracted  light  of  the  sun  ; and  even  by  being  left  to  stand  in  a nearly 
vertical  position,  flic  processes  for  this  purpose  will  be  described  under  the  proper  article.  (See  Mao- 
xcn.sM.)  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  owing  to  the  case  with  which  it  is  accidentally  developed,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  in  the  shop  of  a philosophical  instrument-maker,  for  instance,  a tool  or  scrap 
of  iron  which  is  not  in  some  degree  magnetic.  In  all  its  conditions  and  states  it  is  susceptible  of  this 
property,  but  develops  it  differently  in  each.  Thus,  gray  crude  iron  becomes  sooner  and  more  intensely 
magnetic  than  white  iron  ; but  yields  in  both  these  regards  to  wrought-iron  and  to  steel  Soft  ductile 
iron  is  more  easily  and  more  strongly  magnetizable  than  steel  but  does  not  retain  its  magnetism  as 
well.  A similar  relation  is  observable  between  untempered  and  tempered  steel.  The  magnetism  of 
iron  may  be  weakened  or  lost  by  methods  similar  to  those  which  originally  impressed  it  The  filings 
of  a magnet  are  less  magnetic  than  the  solid  mass.  A heavy,  sudden  blow  or  shock,  against  a hard 
body,  will  sometimes  destroy  magnetism.  Heat  always  diminishes  it;  although  there  are  some  pecu- 
liarities which  have  been  observed  in  this  regard  that  are  difficult  of  explanation.  It  undergoes  dete- 
rioration whenever  similar  poles  of  two  equally  strong  magnets  are  kept  in  prolonged  contact ; and 
finally,  is  always  abated  by  alloying  with  other  substances,  and  may  be  destroyed  entirely  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  alloy.  Arsenic  is,  in  this  regard,  the  most  active  of  the  metals;  though  an  alloy  of 
two-thirds  arsenic  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  mass  from  being  attracted  by  the  needle.  Musnet, 
however,  affirms  that  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  manganese  effectually  destroys  magnetism  in  an  alloy 
of  iron. 

Malleable  iron  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity ; and  although  in  this  respect  inferior  to  copper 
and  zinc  among  the  easily  oxidized  metals,  and  to  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  among  the  others,  it  is  yet* 
for  economy,  universally  employed  for  lightning-rods.  In  the  Voltaic  pile  it  follows  zinc  in  the  order  of 
electro- positive  nu-tals. 

Its  rtf. -tr  , -magnetic  properties  are  very  remarkable,  in  the  facility  with  which  it  is  converted  into  a 
magnet  of  great  energy  during  the  passage  through  it  of  on  electric  current.  It  is  to  this  that  tho  elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph  owes,  in  part,  its  adaptation  and  success. 
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Hitherto  the  properties  of  iron  have  been  considered  as  manifesting  themselves  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. It  remains  to  speak  of  the  modifications  and  peculiarities  which  arise  from  its  affection  by  heat. 
Of  all  the  metals,  this  has  the  greatest  specific  heat ; i e.  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat,  or  faculty  of 
resisting  change  of  temperature.  It  bears  a greater  quantity  of  caloric  for  a louger  time,  ami  with  less 
alteration  of  its  own  sensible  temperature.  The  index  of  its  specific  heat  has  been  observed  by  Dulong 
and  Petit  as  follows  : 

82°  F.  to  212°  F 0-1098 

392°  F 0-1150 

572°  F. 0-1218 

662°  F 0-1265 

Su  pi  losing  the  capacity  for  heat  to  augment  in  the  same  ratio,  wc  would  have  at  the  supposed  epoch 
of  red-heat  an  index  = 0"1402,  and  near  the  probable  point  of  fusion  = 0 3282  ; that  of  water  in  equal 
weight  being  1 000.  The  specific  heat  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  metal,  and  appears  to 
be  in  some  pn>j>ortioii  to  the  quantity  of  carbou  associated  in  each.  Tlius  the  specific  heat  of  steel,  as 
observed  by  Kcgnault,  is  represented  by  the  index  = Oil  84  8,  and  that  of  white  crude  iron  =012988. 
Gray  crude  iron,  as  far  as  umy  be  inferred  from  observations  of  refined  iron,  would  have  a lower  index 
than  white  irun,  but  there  are  not  observations  to  settle  this. 

The  expansion  of  iron  by  heat  presents  it  in  a similarly  advantageous  character.  It  expands  less 
than  any  of  the  metals  except  platinum,  palladium,  and  antimony.  The  observations  hitherto  have 
been  made  prifa-ipally  upon  iu  expansion  in  one  direction;  i.  <*. its  linear  expansion, or  extension.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  accurate  enough  for  practice  to  consider  this  extension  as  equal  in  all  directions,  and  as, 
therefore,  the  ooe -third  of  the  cubic  expansion.  All  the  experiments  upon  the  extension  of  crude  iron 
have  been  with  metal  of  the  second  fusion,  which  is  almost  always  gray.  It  mav  be  presumed  from 
practical  phenomena  ou  the  large  scale,  that  white  iron  expands  less  than  gray.  The  mean  of  the  re- 
sults of  Hoy,  Iatvoisier,  and  Daniell  with  cast-iron,  gives  an  extension  in  length  of  0 0010974249  between 
82°  F.  and  212°  F. ; tho  original  length  being  r at  82°  F.  This  corresponds  to  an  extension  (suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  practical  use)  of  xssSno*  th®  original  length  at  32°  for  each  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit- The  extension  of  wrought-iron  has  been  more  frequently  and  more  variantly  observed.  7 lie 
results  lie  between  0-000000  of  lkmguer  and  0*001446  of  Hallstrom,  as  the  extension  on  a length  origi- 
nally T at  82°  F.  Theoretical  considerations,  as  well  as  an  average  of  the  most  reliable  observations, 
determine  this  extension  at  0-0011356  for  180°  between  the  melting  of  ice  and  the  boiling  of  water; 
corresponding  to  of  the  original  unity  for  1°  F.  The  extension  of  steel  appears  to  be  uni- 

formly higher  than  this,  and  to  vary  according  to  the  temper  of  the  metal  in  that  condition.  (See 
Steel.)  Between  the  limits  given,  the  rate  of  expansion  may  be  taken  as  constant  for  each  degree. 


although  in  strictness  such  is  not  the  fact ; beyond  212°  F.  it  would  not  be  proper  to  rely  upon  such  an 
assumed  constancy  : but  at  these  higher  temperatures  a knowledge  of  the  dilatation  is  cliiefly  interest- 
_jg  in  theoretical  science.  Kinman  supposed,  from  some  observations,  tliat  between  ordinary  summer- 


heat  (say  76°  F.)  and  what  is  called  red-fteat,  crude  iron  extended  A and  wrouglit-iron  TJ#  of  its 
original  length : but  these  estimates  can  hardly  be  relied  upon.  The  following  table  presents  the  most 
probable  values  in  this  particular,  as  well  os  certain  other  phenomena : 

Table  shoving  the  actual  Extension  of  Wrought -Iron  at  various  Temperatures. 

Degree  of  FohrenbeiL  Lcntfth. 

82° 1* 

212 1-0011356 

,-o i.iWltoos«  » Surface  becomes  straw-colored,  deep  yellow,  crimson, 

752  ^..... I -0063894  $ viu,et»  PurPle»  decP  blue,  bright  blue. 

I!* 1 -OH 48 11  | Surface  becomes  dull,  and  then  bright  red. 

1652 1-0216024  J 

2192 1 0348242  > Bright  red,  yellow,  welding  heat,  white  heat. 

2732  1-0512815  7 

2912 cohesion  destroyed.  Fusion  perfect. 

In  the  property  of  conducting  heat,  iron  occupies  a low  rank.  The  following  statement  is  warranted 
by  the  observations  of  Dcrgnctz  : 

8u b*tanern.  Conducting  Power.  Substances.  Conducting  Tower. 

Gold 2-6728  I Iron 1- 


Hubstancrs.  Conducting  Power.  Substances.  Conducting  Tower. 

Gold 2-6728  Ikon 1- 

Platinum  2 6223  Tin 0 8121 

Silver 2*6009  Lead  0-4801 

Copper 2*4010  Marble.. 0-0625 

Zinc 0*9722  Porcelain 0*0326 

Iron. 1-  Brick-clay  0-0302 

These  observations  refer  to  malleable  iron.  Crude  iron,  whose  specific  heat  is  greater  than  its  dilatability 
is  less  than  the  same  properties  of  wrought-iron,  is,  it  may  be  inferred,  a worse  conductor.  Upon  its  power 
of  absorption,  radiation,  and  refection  of  heat,  in  either  condition,  there  have  been  no  reliable  observations. 

Besides  the  influence  upon  dilatation,  an  effect  seems  to  be  produced  upon  the  cohesive  force  of  iron 
by  temperatures  either  higher  or  lower  than  ordinary.  In  regard  to  low  temperatures,  it  may  be 
assumed,  in  general,  that  they  promote  fragility.  It  is  uniformly  observed  that  iron  is  much  more 
brittle  in  winter  than  in  summer ; and  this  holds  good  equally  for  all  conditions  of  the  metal.  Cold 
weather  is, therefore,  unfavorable  for  any  practical  test  of  quality,  (such  as  for  canuon,  chain-cables,  Ac^  ) 
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especially  one  dependent  in  any  way  upon  impact  On  the  other  hand,  with  temperatures  higher  than 
ordinary,  hut  yet  below  the  point  of  boiling  water,  Tredgold  supposes  the  absolute  cohesion  to  be  di- 
minished twwv  by  an  d«viati«it»  of  1°  F.  in  temperature.  Under  temperatures  which  tran-ccnd  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  the  table  given  above  has  already  indicated  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon — 
ti»e  iriikseenee  or  succession  of  colon  during  the  augmenting  application  of  heat  To  what  this  effect  is 
owing  is  not  known  ; partially,  perhaps,  to  the  color  produced  by  the  contact  of  thin  plates,  and  par- 
tially to  an  oxidation  of  surface.  This  last  cause  is  assured  by  tile  permanence  of  the  color  after  the 
heat  has  ceased  to  be  applied.  The  *traw  color  is  developed  fully  at  400°  F.,  the  fusing  point  of  tin ; 
the  deep  yellow  occurs  at  420°  F. ; crimson  follows  at  450°  F.,  where  bismuth  fuses  ; from  that  wVrf, 
purple,  and  de/p  blue  succeed,  till  640°  F.,  the  melting  point  of  lead  ; tills  blue  brightens,  passes  into 
eea-greon,  and  at  last  disappears  at  700°  F.,  the  fusing  point  of  zinc.  Beyond  this,  the  epochs  of  tem- 
perature have  no  distinctive  test.  But  if  the  heat  is  continued,  there  occurs  a secondary,  and,  finally, 
lust  before  red  heat,  a tertiary  succession  of  the  same  color  and  in  the  same  order,  only  fess  vivid  arid 
less  lasting.  If  the  metal  be  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  this  tertiary  scries,  its  surface  will  be  found 
covered  with  a thin  pellicle  of  oxide,  whose  constitution  has  not  yet  been  examined.  The  practical 
utility  of  these  color-tests  is  principally  found  with  ttteel,  where  they  serve  as  guides  to  determine  the 
probable  temper  imparted  The  deep-blue  color  Is  also  used  in  the  arts  as  an  ornamental  and  anti- 
oxidable  tint  Iron,  in  its  different  conditions,  is  not  similarly  affected  in  this  respect  In  general,  steel 
is  colored  at  a lower  temperature  than  what  has  been  given  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  malleable  iron, 
and  gray  iron  at  a higher  one.  White  iron  has  not  been  as  yet  experimented  on.  Bat  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  colors  occur  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  hardness  of  the  metal,  white  crude  iron 
may  be  expected  to  surpass  steel.  Of  the  same  bar,  the  harder  and  softer  portions  are  emphatically 
designated  in  this  process.  The  coloring  thus  depending  on  hardness,  its  brilliancy  is  determined  by  the 
state  of  polish  of  the  surface.  And  as  the  hardness  of  the  metal  thus  influences  the  phenomena  of 
colors,  so  it  is  in  its  turn  reacted  on  by  the  heat  which  produces  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that  iron 
which  has  become  lmrd  in  being  wrought  and  hammered,  is  exposed  to  heat  in  order  to  soften  it,  as  has 
been  noticed  before.  The  degree  of  heat  requisite  is  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  existing  and  to  the 
softness  required  ; in  practice,  however,  it  is  generally  a full-red  heat  Iron,  in  all  its  conditions,  ap- 
pears to  be  permanently  softened  by  being  thus  heated,  whatever  may  have  been  its  character  or 
treatment  before.  The  hardness  and  brittleness  which  may  be  cured  by  this  resort,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  same  characteristics  arising  from  a peculiar  chemical  composition.  Thus,  there  Is  a 
sort  of  iron  which  becomes  brittle  by  the  application  of  heat.  Metal  of  this  class  is  well  known  under 
the  name  red-short,  or  hot-short,  ami  is  met  with  in  all  conditions.  Again,  there  is  a kind  of  iron  pre- 
cisely opposite : brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  becomes  tenacious  when  hot ; though,  like  the  other,  it 
undergoes  no  permanent  change,  and  the  modified  characteristic  belongs  only  to  the  modified  temperature. 

Sudden  coding  appears  to  augment  the  effect  of  low  temperature,  and  to  impart  greater  or  less 
hardness  to  the  metal,  according  to  its  previous  quality.  In  the  ca*e  of  steel,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
interest ; for  on  it  depends  the  whole  business  of  tempering.  In  other  conditions  the  effect  Is  less 
marked,  but  sufficiently  sensible  whenever  the  conducting  power  of  the  cooling  material  is  not  out  of 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  metal  acted  upon.  The  conducting  power  of  the  air  is  never  sufficient,  ordi- 
narily, to  produce  any  of  the  phenomena  of  sudden  cooling : exposed  to  that,  the  cooling  is  always 
slow,  and,  according  to  its  temperature,  follows,  more  or  less,  the  softening  effects  which  have  been 
already  spoken  of,  and  which  are  technically  known  as  annealing.  But  this  will  be  spoken  of  more 
particularly  under  the  mctallurgic  treatment  of  iron. 

The  effect  of  sudden  cooling  is  more  manifest  in  temperatures  higher  than  red  heat,  and  especially 
upon  the  metal  in  fusion.  The  observation  of  this  is  more  readily  made  upon  crude  than  wrought- iron; 
and  the  most  remarkable  effect  is  the  conversion  of  gray  iron  into  white,  which  takes  place  more  or  less 
completely  in  proportion  (other  tilings  being  equal)  to  the  mass  operated  upon.  On  the  other  hand, 
white  iron  can  be  converted  into  gray  by  an  opposite  method  of  treatment ; and  this  not  only  on  the 
small  scale,  but  also  in  large.  Indeed,  as  was  said  before,  iron  of  the  second  fusion,  allowed  to  c<*ol 
slowly,  is  almost  uniformly  gray.  But  gray  iron,  cast  in  moulds  of  any  sort  which  conduct  heat  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  (such  as  cast-iron  moulds,)  uniformly  e bi/la,  as  it  is  termed  ; i.  e.,  becomes  converted, 
to  a greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface,  into  white  iron.  Practical  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  the 
manufacture  of  wheels  for  railroad  cars,  which  are  always  purposely  chilled  to  increase  their  durability. 

It  is  at  temperatures  above  red  heat  that  the  most  important  and  practically  useful  modificatutfis  of 
this  metal  take  place  in  all  ijf  conditions.  Not  to  refer  any  further  to  steel,  the  welding  of  malleable 
iroo  and  the  fusion  of  crude  iron,  by  which  either  of  these  are  made  applicable  to  the  arts  and  wants  of 
mankind,  occur  at  about  the  same  epoch  of  temperature,  somewhat  further  removed  from  red  heat  than 
this  last  is  from  ordinary  states.  The  tabic  before  given  has  already  indicated  the  temperature  of  the 
probable  fusion  of  malleable  iron,  which  is  a little  above  that  of  crude  iron.  The  uncertain  indications 
of  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer  for  a long  time  induced  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  amount  of  heat  required 
for  the  fusion  of  metals  generally,  and  especially  that  of  iron.  Daniell  has  shown,  by  experiment  with 
a much  more  reliable  apparatus  than  that  of  Wedgwood,  that  cast-iron  fao  called)  cannot  require  a 
higher  temperature  for  fusion  than  would  be  expressed  by  2786°  F.;  while  Alexander  has  demonstrated, 
from  the  known  relations  ami  properties  of  cohesive  force  and  specific  heat,  that  bur-iron  (whose  utter 
infusibility  was  long  maintained)  must  become  fluid  at  about  2774°  Fahr.  We  are  yet  deficient  in  a 
pyrometer  whose  indications  would  be  uniform  when  npplied  in  temperatures  as  high  as  this,  a desid- 
eratum whose  supply  would  contribute  materially  to  the  filling  up  of  the  theory  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  It  is  probable  that  an  air-thermometer,  whose  tub*',  where  it  entered  the  furnace,  is  of  platinum, 
Would  afford  the  most  unexceptionable  and  reliable  results. 

The  capacity  for  lacing  i.  e.  performing  an  intimate  and  perfect  union  of  two  surfaces,  occurs 

at  the  epoch  of  incipient  fu*i«m.  This  property  is  possessed  by  iron  alone  of  all  the  roetnls,  except  pla- 
tinum and  palladium.  White  crude  irou,  under  ordinary  treatment,  docs  not  show  this  characteristic 
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at  all  Gray  iron  id  weldable,  but  in  such  narrow  limits  of  temperature  that  the  operation  haa  to  be 
effected  with  great  quickness  in  order  to  succeed.  With  bar-iron  and  steel,  in  sufficient  masses,  welding 
is  of  every-day  application.  If  the  masse*  be  very  small  they  cool  too  quickly  to  be  welded  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Crude  iron  in  fusion  occupies  a less  space  than  when  solid ; in  this  respect  its  anomaly 
(which  is  to  be  traced  to  crystallization)  is  shared  with  antimony,  bismuth,  sulphur,  ana  zinc,  among  the 
metals  all  of  which  shrink  in  melting.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  water,  which  is  more  dense  when 
fluid  than  when  crystallized  in  the  shape  of  ice.  If  a moss  of  crude  iron  be  made  hot  and  laid  upon  a 
bath  of  melted  metal,  it  floats ; but  if  it  be  cold,  it  tends  to  sink.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
repulsive  effect  of  heat  White  iron,  in  this  respect,  shrinks  less  than  gray.  On  an  average,  good  gray 
foundry  iron  shrinks  rather  more  than  the  of  its  volume  when  cold  The  general  allowance  of 

the  founders  in  making  their  patterns  is  & of  an  inch  to  the  foot  lineaL 

Exposed  to  heat  at  any  tcmjierature  from  red  beat  upwards,  with  access  of  air,  iron,  in  all  its  condi- 
tions, is  readily  covered  with  a coating  of  oxide.  Bar-iron  is  thus  oxidated  more  easily  than  crude 
iron ; and  of  this  latter,  gray  iron  forms,  at  the  same  temperature,  a more  friable  oxide  than  white. 
The  following  contrast  may  lx-  taken  to  exhibit  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  two  conditions 
of  crude  iron  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures,  viz.: — 


Gray  Iron 

Is  less  easily  oxidated  ; preserves  its  character 
longer,  but  loses  it  (cohesion,  Ac.)  more  completely 
at  last ; suffers  these  changes  more  when  protected 
from  the  air  ; heated  below  the  fusing-point,  with 
access  of  air,  demands  more  heat  and  more  air  to 
assume  a certain  malleability ; requires  a higher 
temperature  for  fusion;  when  fused  is  more  liquid  ; 
expands  more  in  cooling ; fused  rapidly  and  cooled 
quickly,  tends  to  become  white ; fused  rapidly  ami 
cooled  slowly,  retains  its  cliaructer  or  becomes 
more  soft. 


White  Iron 

Is  more  easily  oxidated ; loses  its  diameter  sooner, 
ami  becomes  granular,  grayish,  and  steel-like  in 
malleability  ami  temper ; suffers  these  changes 
more  when  protected  from  the  air  ; heated  below 
the  fusing-point,  with  access  of  air,  becomes  quite 
malleable,  and  may  be  tempered  to  take  an  edge ; 
fuses  at  a lower  temjx’mture ; when  fused  is  less 
liquid  and  more  pasty : expands  less  iu  cooling; 
fused  rapidly  and  cooled  quickly,  becomes  ex- 
tremely brittle ; fused  rapidly  anJ  cooled  slowly, 
becomes  gray. 


The  precautions  necessary  in  view  of  these  peculiarities  as  well  as  the  general  processes,  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Founding  ; and  wliat  has  been  said  may  be  considered  as  covering  the  chief 
phy  sical  properties  of  the  metal. 

i Chemical  affinities  and  reaction*. — These  have  been  observed  for  the  most  part  with  the  iron  of  com- 
merce, which  is  never  entirely  pure,  but  contains  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  arsenic,  chromium, 
titanium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  ami  manganese,  in  very  minute  proportions.  Nitrogen  is  sometimes 
met  with ; but  oxygeu,  which  was  formerly  considered  a constituent,  has  not  been  recognized  in  the 
later  researches  of  the  must  accurate  chemists.  The  chemical  symbol  of  iron  is  F 6,  and  its  atomic 
weight  339205,  oxygen  being  taken  as  lot).  In  the  system  where  hydrogen  = 1*  the  atomic  weight  of 
iron  is  28*,  as  an  average  round  uumber. 

With  oxygen. , iron  combines  in  two  proportions,  whose  resulting  compounds  appear  capable  of  fresh 
combinations,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  four  compounds  are  known  to  exist  Hie  first  is  the  state  of  pro- 
toxide, which  does  not  exist  naturally  nor  artificially,  except  a*  a hydrate.  The  second  in  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  is  the  forge-cinder , formed  on  the  surface  of  the  motul  by  heat,  with  access  of  air,  and  thrown 
off  under  the  hammer  or  squeezer.  The  third  is  the  black  or  magnetic  oxide,  (the  oxidum  ferroto - 
ferricum  of  Berzelius,)  which  exists  also  naturally  ; and  tjie  fourth  is  the  peroxide,  red  oxide,  or  sesgui- 
oxidc,  the  first  and  last  of  which  epithets  are  used  according  to  different  theories  of  its  constitution.  Ibis 
also  exists  as  a mineral,  under  the  name  of  red  hematite,  and  is  massive,  fibrous,  or  crystallized,  according 
to  circumstances.  Its  hydrate  is  known  to  mineralogists  as  brown  hematite. 

The  following  table  contains  all  that  need  be  given  about  those  oxides : — 


Coin  position.  Atoms.  Proportionate 

Name.  Iron.  Oxygen.  Iron.  Oxygen.  Iron.  Oxyg.  Index  of  Oxygeu 

Protoxide 0-7728  -f  0-2277  100  + 29  48  8 + 6 24 

Forge  cinder 0*7516  + 0*2474  100  + 32  90  3 + 7 27 

Magnetic  oxide  0*7178  + 02821  100  + 39  30  3 + 8 32 

Peroxide 0*8984  + 0 3066  100  + 44  22  # 3 + 9 36 


The  three  first  arc  attracted  by  the  magnet,  the  last  is  not  The  colors  which  have  been  before  spoken 
of  as  accompanying  different  degrees  of  the  application  of  heat,  are  also  doubtless  due  to  the  formation 
of  oxides,  whose  constitution,  however,  is  not  Known.  The  affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen  appears  to  be  in 
proportion  to  its  own  purity,  and  also,  though  in  a less  degree,  to  tne  state  of  its  surface.  So,  in  res  pod  t 
to  that  peroxidation  which  is  very  familiar  as  rust,  and  which  tends  to  occur  more  or  less  upon  tliis 
metal  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  (and  especially  damp  air,)  white  iron  is  less  affected  than 
gray,  and  any  crude  or  cast-iron  less  than  the  malleable  metal.  This  difference  of  the  different  condi- 
tion* holds  good  in  the  case  of  moisture  alone,  and  in  general  with  most  chemical  agencies. 

Pure  urate r,  disengaged  of  air,  does  not  act  upon  iron  at  all  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Above  120° 
Falir.,  the  water  is  slowly  decoiiqio&ed,  and  yields  its  oxygen ; at  212°  Fahr.,  the  decomposition  i*  quite 
sensible;  and  at  a red  heat  it  is  very  rapid,  hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  magnetic  oxide  formed.  At 
intermediate  degrees,  the  action  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  temperature.  In  practical  cases,  where 
the  oxidution  of  the  metal  is  at*  inconvenience,  (as  in  steam-boilers,  «fcc„)  it  may  be  remedied  to  n con- 
siderable extent  by  the  introduction  of  other  metals  having  n greater  affinity  for  oxygen.  Pieces  of 
zinc,  for  instance,  will  serve  the  purpose  very  well,  to  keep  the  boiler  clean  and  unimpaired  Impure 
water  acts  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  salts  it  muy  happen  to  hold  in  solution,  und  differently 
upon  different  conditions  of  the  metal.  Tlius,  sea-urater,  which  merely  gives  a coat  of  oxide  to  bar-iraa 
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(anchors,  chain-tablets  Ac.)  to  a depth  proportionate,  but  in  a diminishing  ratio,  to  the  time  of  immer- 
aion,  converts  cast-iron  (cannon,  cannon -hulls,  die.)  into  a substance  resembling  plumbago,  or  graphite, 
u e.  into  carbon,  associated  with  metallic  aud  oxygenated  iron.  Such  conversion  appears  to  be  less  with 
while  dun  gray  iron. 

Air  and  moisture  together  appear  to  exercise  a more  powerful  agency  in  producing  oxidation  than 
either  separately,  aud  as  this  is  precisely  the  joint  influence  to  which  this  metal  is  in  most  practical 
cases  exposed,  there  is  die  more  interest  in  providing  a preservative.  This  is  found  not  only,  as  whs 
said  just  now,  in  the  polish  of  the  surface,  hut  also  m the  means  by  which  such  polish  is  produced,  in 
special  coatings  of  substances  which  resist  humidity,  and  also  in  the  protecting  action  of  incipient  oxida- 
tion itself.  Thus,  in  die  first  instance,  a jiolish  acquired  under  the  use  of  oils  (and  still  more  as  those 
oils  may  be  themselves  unalterable;  is  more  lasting  than  one  obtained  with  water.  One  of  the  best 
preservatives  of  the  second  kind,  is  si  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  applied  upon 
the  polished  surface,  aud  is  then  removed,  or  rather  brought  down  to  extreme  thinness,  by  a brush 
dipped  in  die  same  oil,  heated.  Among  the  third  sort  has  been  already  mentioned  the  bluing , which  is 
effected.  by  a temperature  of  about  650°  K. . aud  bronzing,  :»s  it  is  called,  is  of  similar  result  This  is 
done  by  washing  the  surface,  which  should  be  smooth,  with  acids,  and  mostly  hydrochloric  acid,  ex- 
posing it  for  a suitable  time  to  the  air,  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  covered  with  a uniform  coat  of  oxide, 
and  then  removing  that  rust  with  olive-oil  as  a menstruum,  until  the  surface  ceases  to  soil  white  linen. 
This  is  die  common  resort  fur  gun-harreR  Electric  gilding,  (see  Gilding,)  although  beginning  to  be 
extensively  used  in  the  bright  parts  of  machinery,  which  are  not  subject  to  friction,  does  not  come  prop- 
erly in  the  category  of  the  preservatives  we  have  been  considering. 

The  combination  of  carbon  with  iron  gives  rise,  in  fact,  to  the  different  conditions  of  this  metal  In 
white  iron  and  steel  it  is  chemically  combined  with  the  mass;  in  gray  iron  it  is  partly  combined  in  poly- 
carburets  dispersed  aliout  the  mass,  and  partly  free,  as  graphite,  (called,  by  the  workmen,  kith  ;)  in 
malleable  iron  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  only  in  iu^ignificant  proportions.  Karsten  considers  5 .1  per 
cent  as  the  limit  of  saturation,  which  would  give  for  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  percarburet,  one  atom 
of  carbon  to  four  atoms  of  iron.  In  gray  iron  tlie  whole  quantity  of  carbon  does  not,  at  a maximum, 
exceed  4 per  cent,  of  which  1 per  cent  may  be  taken  as  combined,  and  3 per  cent  to  be  mechanically 
associated  as  graphite.  Although  tins  occurrence  of  carbon  is  the  principal  modifier  of  the  condition  of 
this  metal,  it  is  probable  that  the  differences,  so  far  as  crude  iron  is  concerned,  arc  owing  to  other  asso- 
ciations also.  1 has,  as  nitrogen  has  been  found  onlv  in  white  iron,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics depend  upon  the  formation  of  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and,  ultimately,  of  cyamircU 
of  iron.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  tluit  this  suggestion  could  lie  studied  in  the  synthetic  way.  Hie 
practical  precautions  which  have  to  be  taken  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  iron  for  carbon,  will  be 
referred  to  hereufter,  under  the  head  of  Foundry,  and  also  under  the  article  Steel. 

Sulphur  combines  with  iron  in  several  definite  proportions,  both  artificially  and  in  nature.  Until  the 
proportion  reaches  2 atoms  of  sulphur  for  1 atom  of  iron,  (or  53  per  cent  sulphur  nearly.)  the  compound 
W attracted  by  the  magnet  Tins  proportion  may  be  considered  as  tluit  of  the  natural  magnetic  pyrites. 
Four  atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  of  iron  constitutes  the  common  iron  pyrites.  Sulphur  promotes  the  fusi- 
bility of  iron  extremely,  so  much  so  tluit  a plate  or  bar  of  iron,  kept  only  at  a red  heat,  may  be  pierced 
to  a considerable  depth  (say  an  inch,  or  more)  by  a stick  of  sulphur.  Unfortunately,  the  quality  of  the 
metal  becomes  so  far  impaired  as  not  to  allow  avail  of  this  peculiarity  iu  the  arfs.  Sulphur  combined 
with  iron  causes  brittleness  at  all  temperatures,  and  especially  what  has  been  before  spoken  of  as  rtdr 
shortness.  Experiment  has  shown  that  of  sulphur  is  enough  to  produce  the  first  characteristic, 
and  fT1  the  second.  It  is  hence  that  many  ores  cannot  be  advantageously  (and  some  not  at  all) 
applied  in  the  reduction  of  this  metal.  Where  the  proportion  of  sulphur  is  minute,  it  may  be  partly 
volatilised  by  previous  roasting,  and  pertly  taken  up  by  excess  of  lime  in  the  flux.  By  this  last  appli- 
cation, the  sulphur  in  the  coke  of  some  of  the  English  furnaces  is  gotten  rid  of.  The  remarkable  action 
of  sulphur  upon  iron  filings  when  made  with  water  into  a paste,  (which,  after  a while,  develops 
intense  heat,  tuid  finally  bursts  forth  in  s|H>ntaneous  flame,)  belongs  more  properly  to  the  formation  of 
Rulpt  mric  acid,  but  may  be  mentioned,  once  for  nil,  here.  Thu  influence  of  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
canton  together  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  studied. 

As  sulphur  gives  the  property  of  red- shortness,  so  phosphorus  seems  to  impart  that  of  cold- short  ness, 
or  brittleness  at  low  temperatures,  but  not  to  an  equally  prejudicial  extent.  There  is  hardly  any  iron 
in  which  a trace  of  this  substance  cannot  be  found.  With  bar  iron  occurring  in  pro|*>rtions  as  high  os 
1 per  cent,  it  only  hardens  the  metal  without  diminishing  tenacity ; at  $ per  cent,  the  tenacity  is 
seriously  diminished ; and  over  1 per  cent,  makes  the  iron  of  very  bad  quality  and  very  limited  use. 
Fhosphurua  lessens  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  metal,  and  increases  the  facility  with  which  bur-iron 
cun  be  welded.  Crude  iron  it  makes  more  fusible  and  retains  longer  melted,  so  that  in  minute  propor- 
tions it  is  rather  mi  advantage  fur  oustings.  I’ll  os  pi  a>rus  nppears  capable  of  uniting  with  iron  in  all 
proportions,  but  at  u high  temperature  there  is  but  one  definite  compound,  consisting  of  2 atoms  of  iron 
and  l of  phosphorus,  or  iron  ir77fi  + phoaph.  0*224.  The  natural  kingdom  does  not  afford  anv  phoaphu* 
ret  of  iron,  but  phosphates  are  widely  extended  and  numerous.  Phosphorus  is  supposed  to  behave  with 
carburets  of  iron  in  a similar  manner  with  sulphur,  but,  like  this  last,  has  not  in  this  respect  been  studied. 

The  effect  of  acids,  of  whatever  kind,  upon  ir«»n,  appears  to  depend  upon  the  presence  and  deeompo- 
aition  of  water;  ami  hence,  in  an  anhydrous  or  concentrated  state,  their  action  is  uniformly  more  feeble 
than  when  dilute.  The  presence  of  carbon,  too,  and  its  state  of  combination,  also  affect,  and  in  their 
proportion  weaken,  the  influence  of  the  ncid.  Thus  steel  u distinguishable  from  iron  by  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  attacked  and  stained  by  nitric  ucid,  and  white  iron  is  more  affected  in  this  manner  than  steel. 
Hard  iron,  iu  all  conditions,  is  less  easily  attacked  than  soft ; and  upon  this,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
combined  earl  ion,  rests  the  art  of  damascening,  or  watering  the  surface  of  iron  and  steel. 

Acetic  acid  acts  readily  upon  iron  and  u|>on  its  peroxide,  but  slowly  upon  the  protoxide.  The  acetate 
of  iroa  thus  produced  is  used  extensively  iu  calico-printing,  under  the  name  of  iron  liquor . 
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Carbonic  acid,  without  the  presence  of  water,  does  not  act  at  all  on  iron  or  its  oxides,  artificially, 
though  carbonates  of  iron  form  a very  extensive  and  iiiij*>rnuit  class  of  minerals.  The  different  sort*  of 
coloring-mutter  known  as  Prussian-blue,  ant  carbo-aaoUc  compounds,  or  hydrocyanate*  of  iron,  whose 
practical  use  is  better  understood  than  their  theoretical  composition.  (See  Prussian  Blub.) 

Gallic  acid,  which  is  a compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  net*  very  feebly  upon  iron  and  iU 
protoxide,  or,  perhaps  it  may  bo  said,  not  at  all ; but  upon  the  peroxide  it  act*  energetically,  striking 
a deep,  black,  and  permanent  color,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  ba-ia  of  all  ordinary  black  inks. 

Hydrochloric  acid  acts  with  great  readmes*  upon  iron  and  its  oxides.  For  all  applications  in  tlie  arts 
where  the  object  is  to  produce  or  remove  oxidation,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  though  not  the  most 
economical  agent.  Upon  crude  iron  it  is  best  to  be  employed  concentrated. 

Nitric  add,  highly  concentrated,  lias  but  a feeble  action  upon  iron ; at  its  average  concentration  it 
act*  with  great  energy.  On  accouiit  of  its  peculiar  behavior  towards  carburets  of  iron,  it  generally 
enters  as  an  ingredient  in  etching  liquors,  dims,  for  making  damascene  designs  upon  cutlery  , Kiuman 
recommends  a wash  compost*!,  by  weight,  of  4 nitric  acid  -p  2 sal-ammoniac  (Uydruchlomto  of  an  mi.) 

-f-  1 sulphate  of  copper  -f-  72  water.  Where  the  etching  is  required  to  be  deep,  as,  for  distance,  in 
mosaic  damascening,  where  gold  is  to  be  inlaid,  the  nitric  acid  is  inconvenient,  in  depositing  a salt  diffi- 
cult to  be  cleaned  out. 

Phosphoric  acid  attacks  iron  with  great  avidity,  but  not  its  oxides  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
artilici.u  pho'phates  thus  produced  are  without  interest  to  the  arts  as  yet ; the  natural  ones  form  an 
extended  mineral  class. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as  sulphurous  acid,  act  upon  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ami  with 
energy  as  the  temperature,  and  to  a certain  extent  the  dilution,  increase,  forming,  ultimately,  sulphates 
of  iron.  They  also  combine  with  the  oxides  of  iron  in  various  proportions.  The  crystallized  sulphate 
of  the  protoxide  is  known  in  commerce  as  green  vitriol,  or  copperas.  When  this  is  heated  in  close  ves- 
sels it  purt*  with  it*  water  of  crystallization,  and  upon  continuance  of  the  heat,  after  divers  changes  and 
disengagement*,  becomes  converted  into  pure  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  the  colcothar  of  commerce,  or 
the  crocus  in  art  is  of  the  old  druggists,  and  the  plate-powder  or  range  of  the  silversmiths  and  polisher* 
of  steel  and  speculum-metal. 

Solutions  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  do  not  appear  to  act  upon  iron  or  it*  oxide*.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, their  presence  seems  rather  to  retard  the  deeotniiosilion  of  water.  At  a red  heat  iron  will  take 
up  ubout  lu  per  cent,  of  ammoniacal  gas,  becoming  white  and  extremely  brittle,  but  less  liable  to  alter- 
ation from  air  or  moisture.  At  the  same  temperature,  potassa  and  Soda  are  deoxidized  by  malleable 
iron ; if  crude  iron  be  fused  with  these  alkalies,  it  parts  progressively  with  all  it*  carbon,  anil  becomes 
bar  inm.  It  bus  been  generally  supposed  that  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  do  not  combine  with 
iron,  or  rather,  are  sublimed  at  the  temperature  required  for  such  alloy.  But  more  recent  observations 
disaffirm  this  supposition.  Potassium  and  soiliuw,  fur  instance,  can  be  combined  synthetically  with 
iron,  and  magnesium  and  calcium  are  often  found,  though  in  minute  proportions,  in  the  crude  iron  of 
Commerce.  How  far  they  influence  the  diameter  and  quality  of  this  metal  is  yet  obscure.  Karsteu 
observes  that  5ft'0J  of  potassium  causes  the  alloy  to  be  Imrd,  and  to  be  welded  with  difficulty,  while 
iViiff  °f  calcium  is  enough  to  impair  materially  the  qualities  of  iron.  Magnesium  appears  to  be  got  rid 
of  entirely  in  the  processes  of  refining  and  puddling.  Bnriuin  no  otherwise  affects  the  metal  than  by 
embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  high-furnace,  when  present  with  the  minerals  there  as  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

The  earths,  so  called,  (of  which  need  only  be  mentioned  silica  and  alumina,)  exercise,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  ur  even  at  any  temperature  below  fusion,  no  appreciable  chemical  action  upon  iron. 
Associated  with  carbon,  at  this  last  temperature,  they  are  reduced  to  their  metallic  bases,  (either  by  the 
iron  or  by  the  carbon,)  which  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron,  and  modify  it  more  or  less,  Sili- 
cium  is  found  more  abundantly  in  gray  iron  than  in  white ; it*  maximum,  ua  yet  observed,  may  be 
stated  at  4J  per  cent.,  including  that  w hich  is  found  free  in  the  condition  of  silica  in  the  cavities  of  crude 
iron.  It*  average  hardly  exceed*  1 per  cent  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  proportion  affects 
the  quality  of  the  inctal ; on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  not  to  interfere  with,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
mote the  fusibility  and  fitness  for  casting*.  The  opinion  among  practical  iron-workers  (which  is  not, 
however,  partaken  of  by  chemist*  generally)  is,  that  a certain  small  proportion  of  silicium  augments 
tenacity.  The  operation  of  refining  generally  drives  off  9- loth*  of  the  silicium  contained  in  the  crude 
metal ; but  a proportion  is  often  restored  in  subsequent  processes,  of  which  it  would  be  well  for  man- 
ufacturer* to  take  account,  in  view  of  a particular  quality  iliat  may  be  desired.  Thus  Boussingault 
found  bar-iron,  melted  in  a Hessian  crucible,  to  have  taken  up  more  than  j per  cent  of  silicium.  Syn- 
thetic experiments  in  the  small  way  warrant  the  belief  tluit  u smaller  proportam  than  this  hardens  iron 
and  make*  it  less  tenacious.  Karstcn  presumes  the  action  in  this  last  respect  of  silicium  to  be  more 
injurious  than  that  of  phosphorus.  Whether,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  conversion  into  steel  is  duo  to 
siliciotis  ns  well  as  to  carbonized  combinations,  is  not  yet  understood.  No  higher  than  a trace  of  alumi- 
num ha*  been  observed  either  in  crude  or  in  malleable  iron.  Such  trace*  are  more  distinctly  marked 
in  gray  than  in  white  iron,  and  most  distinct  in  cold-short  iron.  There  con  be  no  doubt  that  this  base 
injures  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  Stodart  ami  Faraday's  experiments  upon  the  manufacture  of  wootz, 
or  Indian  steel,  (in  which  J per  cent  of  aluminum  lias  been  found,  and  which  is  considered  to  owe  ita 
peculiar  properties  to  the  association,)  will  he  spoken  of  under  the  article  Stf.kl. 

Iron  form*  un  alloy  with  most  of  the  other  metals  in  varying  proportions,  dependent  chiefly  upon 
temperature.  With  antimony  it  has  a great  affinity,  and  associated  with  $ |>er  cent  of  this  hist,  it  be- 
comes very  brittle,  either  cold  or  hot  When  united  in  the  proportion  of  single  atoms,  (when  the 
antimony  is  70  per  cent  of  the  mass,)  the  elements  are  inseparable  by  the  highest  degree  of  heat  \ 

Arsenic  in  the  proportion  of  1 A per  cent  has  been  observed  to  destroy  entirely  the  tenacity  of  iron. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  volatility  of  this  metal,  it  is  difficult  to  effect  directly  so  high  a combination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a very  much  smaller  proportion  acts  injuriously. 
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Bismuth  does  not  readily  form  an  intimate  union  with  iron.  At  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  this  last 
a great  part  of  the  former  is  volatilized,  and  its  effect  seems  more  felt  in  the  treatment  than  in  the 
quality  produced  ; of  bismuth  do  not  affect  the  strength  or  malleability  of  the  metal. 

Chrome  unites  with  iron  in  all  proportions,  making  alloys  very  hard,  brittle,  crystalline  ; more  brilliant 
than  iron,  less  fusible,  much  less  magnetic,  and  much  less  oxidnble.  And  these  characters  are  more 
marked  as  the  proportion  of  chrome  increase!  An  alloy  containing  60  per  cent,  of  chrome  is  very 
fragile,  whiter  tlian  platinum,  und  so  hard  that  it  scratches  glass  as  deeply  as  a diamond,  (hi  the  other 
hand,  from  1 to  2 per  cent,  of  chrome  hardens  cast -steel,  and  gives  it  the  property  of  damascening 
beautifully,  without  diminishing  its  malleability. 

Cobalt  unites  with  iron  in  all  proportions  antf  without  altering  its  properties,  at  least  until  the  quantity 
of  the  former  becomes  considerable. 

Copper  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  a true  alloy  with  iron,  though  when  fused  together  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  former  will  be  taken  up  and  retained  upon  sulwequent  fusion.  Of  crude  iron  it  increases 
the  tenacity  when  in  the  proportion  of  1 or  2 per  cent.,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  advantageously  and 
economically  employed  for  certain  castings.  As  much  as  $ per  cent  in  bar-iron  injures  its  capacity  for 
being  welded ; a larger  proportion  makes  a metal  brittle  at  a red  heat 

(fold  may  he  alloyed  in  all  proportions  with  iron,  for  which  it  has  a remarkable  affinity,  and  to  which 
it  imparts  no  new  quality  until  its  own  quantity  becomes  considerable.  When  the  gold  is  from  20  to 
26  per  cent  of  the  mass,  the  alloy  is  silverv  and  very  hard,  so  much  so  that  cutting  tools  may  be  made 
of  it  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  iron  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  (to  be  clash'd  more  properly  as  an 
alloy  of  gold)  it  makes  what  the  jewellers  know  ns  gray  gold,  of  Lite  much  used  for  little  trinkets,  ami 
admired  for  the  beautiful  polish  that  can  be  given  it  Gold  is  also  used  as  a solder  for  delicate 
steel-work. 

Lead  d<ies  not  form  an  alloy  with  iron  directly,  with  crude  iron  not  at  all,  and  with  bar-iron,  treated 
with  litharge,  in  proportion  not  exceeding  2 per  cent.  This  (and  even  n smaller  proportion)  renders  tho 
mass  more  brittle  and  more  fusible.  The  ores  of  lead,  which  are  sometimes  found  associated  with  those 
of  iron,  and  have  to  be  treated  together  in  the  high-furnace,  an?  reduced,  but  the  metallic  lead  lies  in  the 
hearth  without  uniting  with  the  iron.  It  is  sometimes  found  there  when  a furnace  is  blown  out,  not  only 
in  this  state,  but  also  as  red-oxide  or  minium , and  as  a crystallized  silicate. 

Manganese,  on  the  contrary,  has  a remarkable  affinity  for  iron,  and  of  all  the  metals  is  found  most 
frequently  in  association  with  it  In  small  proportions  the  manganese  renders  the  alloy  harder,  without 
impairing  its  tenacity  ; the  limit  in  this  respect  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  at  1 1 
per  cent.  The  addition  of  manganese  diminishes  the  fusibility  of  iron,  but  increases  its  oxidability. 
Alloys  of  these  metals  almost  always  exhale  an  odor  of  hydrogen  upon  being  breathed  on,  and  this 
greed  of  manganese  for  oxygen  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  crude  iron  from  manganesian  iron-ores 
may  be  refined,  so  as  to  part  with  nearly  or  quite  all  of  its  alloy.  The  tendency  of  such  manganesian 
ores  to  yield  a metal  easily  convertible  into  steel  has  caused  them  to  acquire  the  name  of  steel-ores  with 
some  |km>oii*.  But  this  tendency,  as  well  as  the  uniform  liability  of  such  ores  (unless  treated  suitably) 
to  give  a white  iron  in  the  high-furnace,  does  not  appear  to  arise  directly  from  the  manganese,  but  indi- 
rectly only,  from  the  influence  which  this  last  has  upon  the  behavior  of  carbon. 

Molybdenum,  like  tungsten,  unites  with  iron  in  moderate  proportions,  without  altering  its  qualities, 
further  than  augmenting  its  hardness.  An  alloy  of  l-5th  molybdenum  in  iron  is  fusible,  extremely  hard, 
with  small  resistance  to  impact,  but  tenacious  in  other  respects. 

Nickel  behave*  with  iron  very  much  like  cohalt,  especially  in  the  white  color  it  gives,  and  in  the 
facility  and  variety  of  its  combinations.  An  alloy  of  1 atom  of  nickel  to  12  atoms  of  iron,  (which  cor- 
respond* to  about  8|  per  cent,  of  the  former,)  is  one  often  met  with  in  nature,  under  the  name  of  meteoric 
iron.  Thus  is  less  oxidable  and  less  ductile  than  iron  unalloyed,  but  in  other  respects  the  metal  is  of 
good  quality.  Not  to  speak  of  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which  is  naif!  to  have  been  made  of  an  alloy 
like  lias,  nor  of  the  sabres  of  Jehanguire,  fabricated  of  a similar  metal  some  2000  years  later,  the  sword 
presented  to  Bolivar  in  1821  was  forged  of  the  meteoric  iron  of  Santa  Rosa,  near  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
whose  atomic  constitution  is  almost  precisely  what  has  l>een  given  above. 

Palladium  renders  iron  brittle  when  in  even  moderate  proportions ; when  the  proportion  is  small,  it 
induces  no  further  alteration  than  increased  hardness.  1 ‘lie  same  affinities  anil  effects  belong  to  alloys 
with  rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium.  A proportion  of  3 per  cent,  of  either  of  these  in  bar-iron  prevents 
rusting,  and  renders  the  alloy  capable  of  being  tempered  like  steel.  It  is  with  steel,  however,  that  the 
alloys  of  all  these  metals  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  same  may  be  said,  too,  of  platinum,  whose 
alloys  with  steel  are  of  great  interest,  aud  present  wane  remarkable  peculiarities,  but  which  hardly 
unite*  directly  with  iron,  except  in  the  presence  of  carbon. 

Silver  doe*  not  form  a real  alloy  with  iron.  Fused  together,  the  iron  will  take  up  a small  proportion 
of  the  other  ; which,  when  it  is  as  low  as  only,  injure*  the  malleability  aud  weldability  of  the 
mass.  In  these  effects,  Korsten  ranks  it  as  very  nearly  equivalent  to  sulphur. 

Tantalium  does  not  unite  with  iron  directly  ; except  at  a very  high  temperature,  and  in  the  presence 
of  carbon.  So  formed,  it  is  tenacious,  without  ductility,  and  readily  scratcnes  glass. 

Tin  and  iron  have  a great  affinity  for  each  otlier ; unite  in  all  proportions,  and  at  last  so  permanently 
as  not  to  be  separated  by  fusion.  The  alloys  in  which  tin  predominates  are  without  the  peculiar  char- 
acter* of  this  metal,  while  they  have  gained  none  of  the  properties  of  iron  ; and  the  same  may  be  said 
when  the  proportions  are  reversed.  This  does  not  apply  at  all  to  that  superficial  alloy  which  takes 
place  in  what  i*  known  a*  the  tinning  of  iron,  and  which  is  manifested  both  with  crude  and  mulleablo 
iron.  The  particulars  of  this  art  will  be  given  under  the  article  Tis-ware.  » 

The  alloy  of  titanium  will  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  so^called  titaniated  iron-ores. 

Tungsten  behaves  like  molybdenum;  and  its  principal  effect  is  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  alloy. 
Even  when  the  tungsten  i*  87  per  cent  (which  is  equivalent  to  l atom  of  tungsten  to  6 of  iroo,)  tho 
physical  characters  of  tho  alloy  arc  very  much  those  of  white  iron. 
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When  zinc  is  kept  in  fusion  in  iron  vessels,  it  gradually  corrodes  and  dissolves  them ; a proof  of  the 
capacity  of  these  metals  to  form  alloys.  At  tl»e  high  temperature,  however,  required  for  the  fusion  of 
iron,  the  sine  is  volatilized ; and  so  is  never  found,  even  in  truce,  in  the  metal  from  high-furnaces  where 
iron-ores  containing  sine  are  used.  It  is  the  opposite  when  the  ores  used  for  the  extraction  of  zinc  con* 
tain  iron ; this  last  is  very  hard  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  even  in  small  proportions  injures  the  mallea- 
bility and  embarrasses  the  lamination  of  zinc.  There  is  also  a superficial  alloy,  like  that  mentioned  just 
now  in  the  case  of  tin,  which  is  produced  when  clean  sheets  of  irou  are  plunged  in  a bath  of  melted 
zinc.  The  preparation  of  this  zincked  iron,  known  in  commerce  as  galvanised  iron,  is  a late  application 
of  urt,  which  will  be  particularly  described  under  Zinc. 

Iron  is  one  of  the  lew  metals  which  do  not  form  an  amalgam  with  mercury  directly.  It  is  possible 
by  the  medium  of  a third  metal,  as  ziuc  or  tin,  to  produce  indirectly  amalgams  which  are  of  no  interest 
in  the  arts. 

Mineral  character a ami  geological  occurrence  of  productive  ores  of  iron. — 1.  Motive  iron,  bolide , 
meteoric  iron,  d’c. — Although  these  are  not  strictly  ores  of  iron,  yet,  us  they  are  both  workable  and  pro- 
ductive when  they  occur,  it  is  proper  to  include  them  here.  The  means  of  distinguishing  with  certainty 
those  which  are  terrene  from  those  which  are  formed  in,  or  at  least  fall  from,  the  atmosphere,  ure  vet 
so  vague,  that  the  two  classes  are  here  counted  together.  Hie  occurrence  of  nickel  is  generally  held  to 
mark  a meteoric  origin.  The  most  remarkable  specimens  are  those  of  Siberia,  discovered  by  Pallas  ; 
of  Louisiana,  sent  to  New  York  by  Gibbs;  ami  of  Buenos  Ayres,  found  by  Rubin  de  Cel  is.  This  last 
more  tlum  doubles  the  size  of  any  of  the  others;  weighing  about  fifteen  tons.  Besides  these,  Africa, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; North  America,  At  Canaan  in  Connecticut,  and  Randolph  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania;  South  America,  along  the  eastern  cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  Brazil,  and  Peru;  Asia,  in  Hindostan;  Europe,  from  Bohemia,  Croatia,  France,  Italy, 
Saxony,  and  Switzerland;  and  the  Esquimaux  settlements  near  Davis’  Straits, (which  tielong  to  no  con- 
tinent,) have  all  contributed  specimens.  The  color  of  these  varies  from  silvery  to  bluish  white;  their 
hardness  may  Ik?  taken  at  between  4 and  4 5 of  Kirwan's  scale;  they  are  all  magnetic.  Their  specific 
gravity  varies  from  5*95  to  7*84,  according  to  the  associations,  which  are  principally,  and  sometimes 
wholly,  nickel,  apparently  in  definite  proportions.  Arsenic,  chrome,  cobalt,  copper,  and  molybdenum 
have  also  been  found  united  with  the  iron,  as  well  as  a small  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  shape  oi 
graphite. 

2.  Magnetic  iron-ore,  octahedral  iron-ore,  fer  oxidule,  black  oxide  of  iron,  loadstone,  Ac. — This  is  the 
only  ore  of  irou  acted  on  by  the  magnet  witliout  application  of  heat,  except  the  titaniferous  iron  grains 
of  brazil.  Its  geological  occurrence  is  in  primary  formations ; and  it  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with 
quartz,  homhleml,  calcareous  and  fluor  spars,  und  asbestos,  which  modify  variously  its  fusibility  and 
workable  properties.  Its  chief  deposits  are  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  Siberia,  where  it  occurs  in 
band**;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  beds,  as  in  Savoy  ami  Piedmont,  1’yrol  and  the  Vosges ; it  forms  the 
man  of  considerable  mountains,  as  at  Taberg  in  Smoland;  ami  is  also  worked,  as  in  Naples,  in  small 
grains  like  sand.  In  the  New’  World  it  Is  found  also,  as  in  La  Plata.  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  ; but  generally  not  in  sufficient  extent  to  work.  The  mines  at  Schooley’s  Mountain,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. have  been,  it  Is  believed,  abandoned  ; and  the  new  works  for  this  ore  near  Sykesville,  in  Maryland, 
have  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  determine  their  reliability.  This  ore  frequently  occurs  in 
crystals,  whose  primary  form  is  the  regular  octahedron,  ami  whose  cleavage  is  perfect  ft*  color  is 
black;  its  lustre  generally  metallic;  its  fracture  generally  conchoidal;  its  hardness  55  to  65 ; its  spe- 
cific gravity  5 at  a mean.  When  pure,  it  is  composed  of  1 atom  of  iron  and  1 4 atoms  of  oxygen.  The 
metal  from  this  ore,  known  as  Swedish  iron,  is  of  the  best  quality  in  commerce : and  it*  properties, 
although  attributed  sometimes  to  the  methods  of  it*  treatment,  arc  prububly  more  owing  to  the 
materials. 

3.  Specular  oxide,  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  iron-glance,  red  hematite,  fer  oligiste,  eisenrahm,  Ac.-— 
This  mineral  is  generally  found  in  primary  formations,  but  occurs  also  among  sedimentary  rocks.  Va- 
rieties of  the  species,  apparently  of  daily  formation,  are  to  l>e  met  with  amid  the  lavn  of  Vesuvius,  and 
in  ancient  and  existing  solfaterras,  as  of  Tolfa  and  Guiidaloupe.  The  most  celebrated  deposit  of  it  is  in 
the  island  of  Elba,  where  it  has  been  worked  for  nave  than  2000  venrs,  and  where  the  extent  of  the 
excavations  nnd  deblais  attests  the  industry  more  than  the  skill  of  the  ancient  miners.  The  Elba  mines 
arc  continuations,  probably,  of  the  Tuscan  ores.  At  present  there  are  three  workings  in  a hill  of  about 
three  miles  in  extent,  and'  elevated  only  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rock  in  which  it  occurs  is 
a whitish  talcme  slate,  called  there  bianchetta,  easily  worked,  but,  after  all,  not  very  productive  in 
modern  times;  the  whole  quantity  exported  not  long  since,  being  not  more  than  15,000  tons.  The  ore 
here  is  often  slightly  magnetic,  and  contains,  in  fact,  un  admixture  of  magnetic  oxide,  and  often  titanium. 
The  wash  from  the  actual  workings,  presenting  the  ore  in  the  shape  of  octahedral  grains  like  sand,  is 
also  exported  under  the  name  of  poulelte.  The  same  granular  occurrence  is  met  with  ot  Frainont  in 
the  Vosges,  the  only  point  at  present  in  France  furnishing  specular  oxide.  There  are  some  other  strik- 
ing localities,  such  as  tiellwara  in  Lapland,  and  Sommorostro  in  Biscay,  (where  it  forms  the  mass 
of  large  mountains)  Norberg  in  Denmark,  and  the  Minas  Genie*  in  Brazil,  where  it  exists  in  very  ex- 
tensive beds.  The  crystals  of  this  ore  are  varied ; but  the  primary  form  apj»ears  to  be  a rhombohedron 
nearly  cubic.  Its  color  is  a brilliant  black,  very  often  iridescent,  with  a metallic  lustre.  It*  fracture  is 
sometimes  lamellar,  but  more  generally  irregular.  Thin  lamina:  show  a deep  blood-red  color.  Hard- 
ness, from  55  to  65;  magnetism,  when  it  exists,  attributable  to  admixture  of  magnetic  oxide;  and 
specific  gravity  at  a mean,  5 10.  When  pure,  it  is  entirely  a peroxide  of  iron,  and  consists  of  1 atom  of 
iron  with  1 J of  oxygen.  The  metal  from  this  ore  may  !*•  taken  a*  equal  to  that  from  the  former  class ; 
the  Cehiberian  iron  of  old  time,  and  the  Bilbon  blades  of  more  recent  periods,  were  made  with  it;  and 
in  Sweden  even,  in  many  mines,  it  is  not  separated  from  the  magnetic  ore.  The  micaceous  variety 
crystallizes  in  hexagonal  tables,  which  are  divisible  into  thin  translucent  plates.  It*  powder  is  a bright 
red1  its  specific  gravity  about  6 '25.  This  is  found  of  extreme  beauty  near  Northampton  in  Massachn- 
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setts.  Red  hematite  occurs  massive,  stalactitic  or  fibrous,  and  mamelonated.  Its  color  is  a dark  red, 
with  very  often  a metallic  lustre  and  aspect.  Hardness,  about  7 ; powder,  which  is  red,  never  mag* 
netic ; and  specific  gravity,  at  a mean,  5.  Thomson  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  a specimen  from 
Muirkirk  at  <>'305.  It  is  often  mixed  with  oxide  of  manganese,  and  is  then  u reddish-brown,  almost 
black.  Of  this  variety  are  the  deposits  in  Cumberland,  ( fog-,)  bo  useful  in  admixture  with  the  ores  of 
Wales;  and  in  this  al»o  is  the  principal  mining  about  Lauterbcrg  and  Altenau  in  thu  Hartz.  This  is 
the  bloodstone  of  the  metal-polisher*.  The  compact  red  iron-ore  of  Lavoultc,  in  France,  occurs  massive, 
in  veins  60  to  60  feet  thick.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  in  pseudo- morphous  cubic  crystals.  Its  color 
is  a brownish-red ; its  fracture  uneven ; its  specific  gravity  about  4"25.  Jied  ochre,  which  is  chiefly  used 
as  a pigment,  but  also  os  an  ore,  may  be  regarded  as  closely  allied  to  this  last  variety,  in  which  it  is 
principally  distinguishable  by  a softer  texture  and  more  lively  red  color. 

All  these  classes  of  ores,  when  pure,  contain  the  iron  associated  only  with  oxygen.  The  others 
which  follow  contain  also  water  as  a permanent  additional  element,  iu  the  proportion  of  from  10  to  15 
per  cent.  Such  arc, 

4.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  fibrous  and  compact  brown  hematite,  brown  ochre,  umber,  Uiites,  lima- 
nite. , boy-iron  ore , d'c.,  etc. — This  class  is  very  extensive,  and  is  found  ns  well  in  primary  formations  os 
in  newer  rocks.  Its  principal  deposits  are  in  the  oolite  series  and  chalk  equivalents.  Hoy-ore  is  con- 
sidered of  daily  formation.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  octaltedral  and  cubic  vrystals,  but  most  generally 
massive.  The  color  of  the  mass  is  in  various  shade*  of  brown,  but  its  powder  and  streak  always  yel- 
low. Its  hardness  is  from  4'5  to  5 ; its  specific  gravity,  at  a mean,  4.  It  does  not  act  on  the  magnet. 
Chemically,  it  is  composed  of  1 atom  of  water,  1 of  iron,  and  1}  of  oxygen;  or  otherwise,  1 atom  of 
pure  specular  oxide  with  1 atom  of  water.  From  this  class  (principally,  the  compact  brown  hematite) 
comes  a great  port  of  the  iron  of  France;  the  deposits  about  Whitehaven  in  England,  which  are  of 
enormous  extent,  are  a variety  (the  reniform)  of  it;  the  oolitic  ores,  which  are  small  globules  held  to- 
gether by  a calcareous  or  argillaceous  cement*  cover  a considerable  extent  in  burgundy  and  Lorraine, 
and  occur  also  in  Carinthia  and  Styria;  the  granular  hydrate*,  or  ferriferous  sand,  are  worked  in  Nor- 
mandy and  other  parts  of  France,  in  Switzerland,  in  Sile.-in,  Bavaria,  and  Poland  ; and,  finally,  the  bog- 
ore s are  profitably  mixed  with  other  ores  in  many  places,  as  in  Silesia  and  Livonia,  and  in  the  Goal 
region  of  Maryland,  or  worked  alone  as  in  the  last-named  state.  Phosphate  of  iron,  however,  which 
occurs  frequently  in  this  alluvial  variety,  prejudices  its  unmixed  use.  Brown  ochre  is  principally  used 
as  a pigment ; and  the  eetitrs,  or  eagle  stones  as  tliey  are  called,  which  occur  along  the  Rhine,  are  almost 
as  much  used  by  the  French  shepherds  as  amulets,  to  be  hung  around  the  neck  of  a favorite  ram,  os 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  metal  from  this  variety,  however,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  class,  is  unex- 
ceptionable whenever  (ns  is  the  case  generally,  except  with  the  bog-ores.)  there  is  no  adventitious  im- 
purities or  ass« miat ions,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  be  injurious.  Ordinarily,  the  associations  are  from 
three  to  ten  per  cent,  of  silica,  alumina,  and  manganese,  in  nearly  equal  quantities ; amounts  which  in 
nowise  embarrass  the  smelting  or  the  result. 

6.  Carbonate  of  iron,  brown  spar,  argillaceous  iron-ore,  spathose  or  sparry  iron,  spherosiderite,  fer 
spathigue,  ftr  car  (ton  ate  Hlhoide,  stahlstein,  d'c. — Under  these  synonyms  and  varieties  may  be  included 
a class  more  widely  extended  and  more  productive  than  any  other  on  earth  Two  principal  divisions 
may  be  made  of  it — the  crystalline  or  sparry,  and  the  compact  or  lithnid— the  former  occurring  in  beds 
and  pockets  in  the  primary  rocks,  the  latter  belonging  to  newer  formations,  and  especially  stratified 
among  the  coal-measures.  The  facility  with  which  the  former  can  be  reduced  rendered  it  of  abundant 
introduction  into  the  smelting-houses  of  the  ancients;  it  was  from  this  ore  that  the  Styrian  works  turned 
out  the  metal  so  favorably  known  before  our  era  as  the  Norican  iron;  and  the  name  of  steel-ors,  under 
which  it  ha-»  been  designated,  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  yields  a steel  at  the  first  treatment,  is 
not  less  a test  of  its  appreciation.  This  variety  is  both  massive  and  crystallized.  In  the  latter  case,  its 
primary  form  is  an  obtuse  rhombohedron,  nearly  approaching  the  form  of  calcareous  spar.  It*  deriva- 
tives are  more  complex;  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  converted,  as  in  the  very  large  Cornish  crystals,  into 
regular  six  sided  prisms.  Its  color  is  gray  of  various  shades,  yellowish  and  greenish,  Init  sometimes 
almost  red.  Fracture  is  imperfect  choncboida),  with  a vitreous  and  somewhat  pearly  lustre.  Thin 
fragments  arc  often  translucent  Its  average  hardness  is  about  4;  its  specific  gravity,  at  a mean,  3*76. 
It  is  not  magnetic.  Abstraction  made  of  the  impurities,  which  are  generally  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  this  mineral  is  composed  of  1 atom  carbonic  acid  and  1 atom  protoxide  of  iron.  The  compact 
or  lithoid  variety  occurs  in  nodules  and  in  regular  veins  or  strata ; this  last  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
coal-measures,  with  which  it  is  always  more  or  less  associated.  It*  color  is  a tlark  gray,  and  when  the 
allied  carbonaceous  matter  is  abundant,  almost  black.  It*  specific  gravity  is  from  3 to  3-5.  Its  com- 
position is  the  same  essentially  as  that  of  the  other  variety,  but  with  the  uniform  addition  of  notable 
projiortions  of  silica  and  alumina,  ami  coaly  matter ; protoxide  of  manganese  is  very  often  found  with 
it  and  in  the  coal-measures,  sulphur  but  in  small  quantities.  The  value  of  tins  ore  is  more  in  the  facility 
with  winch  it  is  treated  than  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  metal  produced.  When  in  an  unaltered 
state,  it  rarely  yields  more  than  33  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ; the  altrreil  carbonates,  which  occur  most 
generally  in  accidental  beds  among  the  primary  rocks,  may  give  45  per  cent.  Mush  el' « black  band,  as 
it  is  termed,  a seam  of  high  reputation  near  Airdrie,  in  the  Glasgow  coal  field,  returns  about  41  per 
cent.  Even  when  made  with  cluircoal,  the  iron  from  this  ore  is  inferior  in  its  physical  properties  to  the 
Swedish,  to  the  Spanish,  and  to  the  Styrian  iron,  and,  in  general,  to  the  metaf  produced  from  any  of 
the  preceding  classes ; when  coke  or  coal  is  used  its  inferiority  is,  of  course,  more  strongly  marked. 
Yet  improvements  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  have  gradually  cured  these  natural  disadvantages  to 
an  extent  which,  though  it  still  leaves  something  to  desire,  is  yet  sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes, 
and  may  well  be  tialanced  by  the  economy  of  production  and  the  cheapness  of  the  metal  furnished. 
Indeed,  without  the  use  of  coal  and  the  association  of  this  ore  with  the  beds  of  fuel  for  smelting  it,  some 
of  the  most  important  contribution*  to  the  civilization  of  the  present  day  would  have  been  either  im- 
possible, or  at  least  unattempted.  From  this  last  variety  comes  now  neurly  the  whole  enormous  prod- 
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net  in  iron  of  Great  Britain ; is  is  being  extensively  used  in  France,  where,  as  in  the  departments  of 
the  Nord,  I»ire,  and  Allicr,  it  exists  in  abundance;  it  returns  a part  of  the  metal  from  the  Harts ; it 
was  the  earliest  worked  of  the  iron-ore*  of  America  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  when,  as  little  more  than 
a century  since,  it  was  seriously  looked  to  as  an  available  resource  for  the  supply  of  crude  iron  for  the 
English  market,  and,  worked  with  charcoal  at  many  points,  still  continues  to  yield  a profitable  return  ; 
and  finally,  when  foreign  competition  is,  for  an  interval  only,  set  aside  or  guarded  against,  will  enable 
the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  to  supply  the  entire  consump- 
tion iu  iron  of  the  whole  American  continent 

Such  are  the  principal  classes  of  available  ores  of  iroo.  Mineralogists,  and  metallurgists  even,  often 
extend  their  number  to  include  others,  which  should  be,  in  theory,  and  sometimes  may  be  in  practice,  used 
to  advantage.  So  the  silicatid  iron-ore  of  Kupferrath,  the  chamoisitr  of  the  Valais,  the  garnet*  of  Henne- 
berg,  the  titaniated  ore  of  Maryland,  are  actually  smelted  ; while  the  volcanic  basalt  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Ireland,  and  the  jasper  of  Piedmont  and  Siberia,  contain  iron  enough  to  render  its  extraction 
hopeful.  So  the  franklinite  of  New  Jersey,  which  contains  46  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  might  be  sup- 
posed as  proper  for  the  domain  of  the  iron  master ; but  in  fact,  it  has  only  been  employed,  hitherto,  (as 
twelve  years  ago  for  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  United  States,)  in  the  fabrication  of  brass,  and 
probably  will  ever  continue  to  be  invoked  solely  to  surrender  its  xinc.  As  for  the  other  mineral  combi- 
nations in  which  iron  is  found — the  arsenicts,  chromates,  columbates,  phosphates,  and  sulphurets,  Ac. — 
they  may  be  omitted  here.  Some  (as,  for  instance,  the  chromates)  are  worked  for  and  applied  to  pur- 
poses in  the  arts  other  than  the  reduction  of  the  iron  they  contain  ; others  (as.  for  instance,  the  pnos- 
phatrs)  yield  an  iron  of  such  inferior  quality,  when  treated  alone,  as  not  to  bo  of  desirable  employment ; 
while  others,  (as  the  sulphurets,  Ac.,)  even  were  there  no  objection  on  this  last  score,  require  such  ex- 
pensive processes  to  effect  a separation,  as  to  be  quite  useless  as  ores  of  iron.  The  following  table  is 
of  interest,  as  showing  the  normal  proportion  of  metallic  iron  existing  in  the  types  of  the  classes  and 
varieties  that  have  been  mentioned ; 


Class. 


Variety. 


Iron  per  100  parts. 


1. 

3. 


5. 


Native  or  meteoric  iron 
Magnetic  iron-ore 


Specular  iron -ore 


Brown  hematite 


Carbonate  of  iron 


.In  purity 

.Mean  of  seven  analyses 

.In  purity  

.Red  hematite 

.Compact  red  iron-ore  ... 

.Red  ochre 

.Compact 

.Fibrous 

.(Elites 

.Oolitic 

.Granular 

.Brown  ochro 

.Bog  iron  ore 

.Sparry 

.lit  hold ; altered 


94- 

72-40 

6747 

70* 

67-67 

56-50 

40-53 

69-18 

5698 

64-97 

44  45 

42  21 

45-85 

2954 

44  91 

40-79 


33-54 


Metallurgic  treatment  of  iron. — Under  this  head  belong  the  smelting  of  the  ores  to  produce  crude 
iron;  \\wfonnding  or  re  melting  of  that  product  when  required  to  be  in  certain  forms  and  of  metal 
properly  termed  cast-iron  ; the  refining  of  crude  or  cast- iron,  and  its  forging,  so  as  to  give  malleable  or 
fear-iron  ; and,  finally,  the  operation,  by  hand,  upon  comparatively  small  masses  of  bar-iron,  known  as 
smith's  work.  For  the  first  of  these  processes  is  required  a furnace  ; for  the  second,  a foundry  ; for 
the  third,  a forge,  or  rolling-mill ; and  for  the  fourth,  a smithy.  Under  this  last  denomination  will  bo 
included  as  well  the  manipulations — which,  from  the  color  of  the  work  turned  out,  (and  perhaps,  also, 
from  the  soiled  externals  of  the  workmen,)  arc  ordinarily  termed  fe/m-A-smi  thing — as  the  operations 
with  the  lathe,  Ac.,  which  are  demanded  in  what  is  technically  termed  a yfnisfein^-shop. 

1.  Smelting. — Tills  is,  both  in  theory  and  in  fact,  a chemical  operation:  depending,  first,  upon  the 
tendency  of  most  earthy  and  metallic  substances  to  melt  by  heat;  next,  upon  the  affinities  of  the  ma- 
terial* usually  put  in  furnaces  for  new  combinations,  while  in  a state  of  fusion  ; and  then,  upon  the 
excessive  gravity  of  metallic  iron,  which,  in  this  state,  tends  to  make  it  separate  from  and  sink  through 
the  melted  ina«R.  In  this  last  regard,  it  may  lie  said,  that  while  the  specific  gravity  of  all  the  other 
solid  material*  likely  to  come  together  in  smelting  (even  in  a coal  or  coke  furnace)  is  not  much  inoro 
than  twice  that  of  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  metallic  iron  is  seven  times  as  great,  and  its  gravitating 
tendency  i*.  therefore,  at  least  three  times  that  of  any  other  element  In  charcoal  furnaces,  this  average 
tendency  downwards  is  still  greater.  The  following  paradigm,  in  which  only  the  chief  materials  and 
products  in  smelting  are  shown,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  affinities  that  art*  exercised, 
and  the  recompositions  that  result : 
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Gaseous. .. .Atmospheric  Air...  1 

r mtrogea  .... 

Oxygen  

Carbon  

'Iron  ore...* Iron 

Silica 

Alumina,  drc. 

Oxygen  

Hydrogen  ... 

Solid  .....  Fuel iN.trogcn  .... 

Carbon 

Silica 

Alumina,  d’c. 

Oxygen  

Carbon  

Alkaline  Flux Lime 

Silica 

Alumina,  <fcc. 

The  success  of  these  results  depends  upon  the  means  employed.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that,  with 
fuel  enough  nnd  air  enough,  heat  call  be  generated  sufficient,  both  in  intensity  and  abundance,  to  fu-e 
the  most  refractory  and  voluminous  materials.  Hut  as  both  air  and  fuel  arc  costly  in  their  supply,  the 
task  of  the  furnace-manager  is  so  to  admix  his  ores  and  fluxes  as  that  their  simultaneous  fusion  shall 
take  place  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature ; that  it  shall  be  the  most  perfect,  to  allow'  the  utmost 
chance  for  the  entire  separation  and  descent  of  the  melted  metal ; and  that  on  its  continuance,  and  by 
the  presence  of  substances  suitable  for  taking  up  and  neutralizing  all  accidental  or  necessary  impurities, 
either  in  the  ores,  fuel,  or  flux,  there  should  be  the  least  possible  opportunity  for  the  iron,  after  separa- 
tion, to  enter  into  new  and  detrimental  combinations.  All  this  was  expressed  long  ago,  with  great 
practical  terseness  and  almost  sufficiently  comprehensive*  caution,  by  Rogur,  the  Welch  founder,  in 
saying  that  “ In  order  to  make  iron,  you  must  first  make  glass.”  It  is  to  produce  this  glassy  cinder 
out  of  all  the  solid  materials  in  the  furnace,  (except  the  iron,)  that  the  founder  aims  ; it  is  by  this  cin- 
der that,  from  hour  to  hour,  he  judges  how  his  furnace  works.  In  earlier  times,  and  with  many  still, 
this  task  was  matter  of  routine,  or  of  tact,  which  habits  of  observation  had  rendered  almost  intuitive. 
At  the  present  day  such  tact  can  be  guided  and  helped  by  accurate  theory,  which,  upon  a nearly  per- 
fect knowledge  of  how  different  chemical  elements  behave  towards  one  another,  can  calculate  arith- 
metically the  dimensions  of  the  furnace  and  the  proportions  of  ingredients  proper  to  a given  result 
This  will  be  better  understood  after  some  details  upon  the  construction  of  the  furnaces  themselves,  and 
description  of  their  parts. 

Figs.  2331  and  *2332  are  respectively  a section  and  ground- 
plan  of  the  hearth.-,  or  furnaces,  in  use  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  described  by  Agricola.  The  letter  h,  in 
both,  shows  the  hearth  proper ; t,  the  tuyftre ; ami  A.  the  bel- 
lows. Hi  is  form  is  not  unlike  the  blacksmith's  hearth  of  our 
own  time* ; and  has.  in  fact,  been  perpetuated,  with  but  small 
modification,  in  the  Catalan  forges  of  the  present  day,  where 
a malleable  iron  is  produced  from  suitable  ore  by  the  first 
process.  More  refractory  ores  were  treated  in  crucibles  (as  it 
were)  of  a somewhat  different  shape,  as  under;  where  Fig. 

2333  is  a ground-plan,  and  Fig.  2334  a section  through  x y of  that  plan.  The  snmc  scnle  answers  for 
all  four  figures. 
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Both  of  these  constructions  belonged  to  a period  when  iron,  more  or  less  malleable,  (an  object  of 
earlier  utility  in  the  arts  than  crude  iron,)  was  produced  direct  from  ores  whose  choice  and  value 
depended  then  greatly  upon  such  a property.  And  both  are  of  the  kind  which  the  Germans  call 
liurk-o/cn,  and  the  French  f our n faux  a maw,  (in  English,  pot  /urn arm) — such  as  until  very  recently, 
and  still,  indeed,  are  used  in  Hungary,  Cariuthiu,  Styria,  and  along  the  Pyrenees.  Both  furnish  the 
reduced  metal  in  a solid  lump,  loupe,  * tuck,  or  salamaiider,  which  has  to  be  lifted  by  main  force  out  of 
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the  hearth— the  fires,  of  coarse,  being  suffered  to  go  down  for  the  purpose.  The  second  kind  appears  to 
have  had,  like  the  modern  stuck-ofen,  a tap-hole  for  cinder  or  slag  to  be  removed.  The  stuck -ofen,  used 
at  present  in  what  was  formerly  the  principality  of  llennebcrg.  are  shaped  internally 
like  the  adjoining  Fig.  2335.  Thev  are  from  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  built  of  sand- 
stone ; but  the  crucible  proper,  c,  u of  cast-iron.  There  are  two  openings  : one  at  t, 
where  is  the  tuyere  ; the  other  in  front,  for  working — L e„  removing  the  cinder  and 
the  metal  The  cinder  is  always  running  out ; the  metal  is  kept  in  (it  is  never  very 
liquid)  by  n temporary  wall  of  brick,  which  is  taken  down  when  the  stuck  is  drawn. 

In  older  times,  trie  loupe,  which  weighs  from  600  to  800  Iba,  and  which  was  formed 
in  six  or  eight  hours,  was  drawn  every  day.  The  improvement  of  deepening  the 
heurth  left  room  for  several  loujwa,  which  were  separated  in  the  workings  by  dry 
charges  of  fuel  only,  and  were  removed  every  Saturday  evening.  At  present,  the 
loupes,  separated  as  before,  are  drawn  whenever  the  hearth  becomes  full,  but  with- 
out emptying  the  furnace,  which  continues  in  blast  several  weeks. 

These  ilenueberg  furnaces  are  types  of  au  improvement  which  was  beginning  in  the  time  of  Agricola 
and  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  fimt-oftn — in  France,  as  fourneaux  a tnanchc — in  Kngland.  as  tap 
furnace*.  The  aim  of  this  was  to  let  the  metal  run  out  as  well  as  the  cinder;  and  the  method  of 
attaining  the  aim  was  a contraction  of  the  crucible  proper,  whereby  the  heat  became  more  intense  and 
the  uictal  more  liquid.  The  stuck-ofen — which,  to  be  sure,  always  yields  an  excellent  quality  of  metal 
— is  very  expensive,  both  in  ore  and  in  fuel : the  low  temperature  it  affords  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
reduction  und  subsequent  combination  of  divers  impurities  (such  as  manganese,  silicium,  Ac.)  in  the  ore, 
so  that  the  iron  is  leu  comparatively  pure  ; and  as  the  slag  contains  ordinarily  about  40  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron,  the  metal,  which  sinks  down  on  the  hearth  after  having  been  enveloped  in  this  slag,  be- 
comes also  partially  decarbu reted,  and  w,  in  fact,  a mixture  of  mule  iron,  malleable  iron,  and  steel 
The  fluss-oft-n  rendered  the  greater  part  of  it  crude  iron ; and  is,  therefore,  the  germ  of  the  modern 
high-furnace.  In  its  actual  state,  and  like  the  Henneberg  furnaces,  only  higher,  (from  20  to  35  feet,) 
the  flues-ofen  continues  in  use  to  this  day  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  some  places  of  Sweden. 
Thu  Swedish  furnaces  were,  indeed,  until  recently,  all  properly  fluss-ofen.  Since  the  intervention  of 
Berzelius,  they  conform  more  to  the  models  generally  followed  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  probable  march  of  improvement,  ns  longer  observation, 
and  greater  range  of  materials  that  might  yield  iron,  suggested  the  successive  step.  For  greater  gen- 
2340.  2339.  9338.  2337.  2336. 


2335. 


erality  and  simplicity,  these  figures  show  only  the  cuvette  or  inside  section  of  the  furnace,  which  neces- 
sarily regulates  the  externals.  Thus,  then?  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  shape  was  the  prism,  or 
cylinder,  shown  at  Fig.  2336.  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Agricola.  As  it  w'ould 
soon  be  observed  that,  with  such  a shape,  the  materials  were  too  heavily  pressed  below  to  allow  free 
passage  for  the  blast,  relief  in  this  respect  would  be  sought  by  battering  the  sides  inwards,  as  shown  in 
rig.  2337  ; while  as,  upon  experience,  it  could  not  fail  to  lie  noticed  that,  if  the  materials,  in  descend- 
ing, had  more  room,  thev  would  spread  more  easily — on  this  account  the  shape  of  Fig.  2338  might  be 
preferred  The  suitability  of  one  or  other  of  these  forms  would  be  regulated  by  the  less  or  greater 
fusibility  of  the  materials.  But  f«*r  average  fusibility,  as  well  as  to  combine  the  greatest  advantage  of 
these  two  ex  peri  mental  principles,  the  form  of  Fig.  2339  would  be  seen  to  Ik*  the  best ; while  a slight 
alteration  of  this,  ami  a combination,  in  fact,  of  all  previously  known  forms,  brings  tis  to  the  form  of 
Fig.  2340,  which  is  exactly  the  modified  flu** -ofen  of  Henneberg,  before  described  If  the  angles  of 


Fig.  2340  be  rounded  off,  cither  designedly  or  by  the  degradations  consequent  upon  its  use,  it  will 
assume  the  form  of  Fig.  2341,  which  is  that  of  the  ordinary  fiuas-ofen  of  Europe.  Fig.  2342  is  a modi- 
fication of  Fig.  2339,  bringing  the  belly,  or  widest  part  of  the  cuvette,  nearer  to  the  blast,  as  would  be 
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fcond  df-irablo  for  1cm  fusible  ores ; while  for  those  more  refractory,  a general  narrowing,  as  in  Fig. 
2343,  would  be  ram  led  to.  Finally,  as  the  use  of  earthy  ores  became  prevalent,  it  was  found  better 
to  bring  the  ton  of  the  boahea  (in  German,  bbaehung,  a talus,  or  slope)  nearer  to  the  tuyere,  and  to  narrow 
the  crucible  below,  a*  shown  in  Figs.  2344  and  2845,  which  arc  the  types  of  the  modern  high  furnace. 
In  both  these  figures,  A shows  the  crucible,  or  hearth,  and  b the  boshes.  The  slope  of  these  last  is 
more  or  less  steep  according  to  the  fusibility  of  the  materials,  and  their  less  or  greater  fragility  under 
pressure  of  a superincumbent.  In  this  Inst  regard,  the  height  of  the  furnace-stack  Is  an  element  in  the 
calculation ; although,  for  the  generality  intended  to  he  illustrated  by  the  figures,  as  well  ns  for  the 
distinction  between  different  kinds  of  furnaces,  the  height  is  immaterial.  It  is  usual  to  call,  now,  every 
thing  above  27  feet  a ho/h- furnace  ; although,  in  the  method  of  treatment,  as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  metal  produced,  it  may  be,  as  in  parts  Germany  nnd  France,  a fiuaa-ofen,  and  although  it  mny 
have  no  hearth  proper,  as  in  many  places  in  Sweden.  The  different  shape  of  the  in-walls — straight  in 
Fig.  2344,  curved  in  Fig.  2315.  of  either  of  which  many  examples  nre  found — arises  more  from  caprice 
th.»n  from  any  logical  conclusion.  The  Litter  is  more  retentive  of  beat,  but  more  embarrassing  to  the 
blast ; in  the  latter,  therefore,  the  different  stages  of  tlio  process  will  be  more  distinctly  marked  than  in 
# t,u‘  former.  If  the  object  be  to  gather  combustible  gases  at  the  trundle-head,  (as  in  the  method  of 
Falx  r-I)uf.iure,)  the  shape  of  Fig.  2345  is  preferable. 

in  some  localities,  the  furnace  is  built  upon  the  flat,  and  a veritable  bridge  connects  with  the  hilL  In 
place*  where  there  are  no  hills — os  in  Staffordshire,  for  instance— a long  rump  is  constructed,  either  of 
earth  or  carpentry,  along  whose  inclined  plane  the  materials  are  carried  up  by  Suitable  machinery. 

Figs.  2340  and  2847  nre  a section,  parallel  to  the  front,  and  a ground-plan  of  a blast-furnace,  which 
may  be  taken  os  a typo  for  all,  wbatercr  may  be  the  materials  employed.  In  theso  figures,  A is  the 


crucible,  or  hearth  ; t,  indicate  the  passages  ami  tuyere*  (pronounced  t we  era)  for  the  blast  In  Fig. 
2346,  6 allows  the  boahea,  a term  applied  as  well  to  the  space  where  the  letter  is  os  to  the  stones  which 
inclose  it ; * is  the  general  moss  of  masonry,  called  tho  atacle ; i are  the  in-walla,  of  refractory  materials, 
(stone  or  fire-brick.)  defining  the  cuvette  ; / is  the  lining,  of  broken  stone,  pounded  cinder,  dc.,  loosely 
interposed  between  the  in-walls,  to  allow  them  to  cxpntul  without  thrusting  more  than  can  be  helped 
against  the  stack,  nnd  also  helping  as  non-conductors  of  the  heat ; and//-  indicate  the  ties,  of  bar-iron, 
which  run  qundrangularly  through  the  mass  of  Uie  stack  to  secure  it  still  further.  In-walls  nre  some- 
times made  double,  with  a void  space  between  them.  It  is  obvious  that,  within  the  limits  of  their  gen- 
eral aim,  the  particular  dispositions  of  these  are  at  discretion.  A chimney,  generally  of  brick  work,  is 
shown  at  c.  On  Fig.  2347,  p p indicate  the  piers,  connected  by  arch-work,  for  supporting  tho  stack 
vertically.  Those  piers  are  generally  themselves  still  further  pierced  with  low  and  narrow  archways, 
(as  diown  by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  northeast  pier,)  to  allow  of  readier  communication  between  the 
tuyere-arches,  ttt,  where  the  blast-pipes  are.  The  arch  T,  in  front,  where  the  working  is  done,  is 
termed  the  tump-arch — generally  larger  than  the  tuy tire-arches.  This  plan  shows  three  tuyfcre*.  which 
is  an  establishment  for  a furnace'  of  the  largest  class ; yet  very  many  have  but  two,  and  smaller  ones 
arc  worked  with  but  one  tuyfere. 

Fig.  2348  gives  an  enlarged  view  of  the  disposition  of  the  hearth  and  boshes.  Here,  besides  the  parts 
already  indicated  by  letters  before  used,  a shows  one  of  the  cast-iron  girders,  or  sows,  for  supporting  the 
thrust  of  the  arch;  //  is  the  tump- atone,  protected  by  a casting  called  the  tymn-plate,  (tytnp,  in  Welch, 
means  a delivery,  and  hence  is  applied  to  the  place  where  the  product  of  the  furnace  is  brought  forth,) 
both  from  the  iron  rinnarda,  or  long  crow  bars,  of  the  workmen,  and  from  the  adhesion  of  tho  cinder, 
which  is  very  strong  to  heated  stone  ; and  d Ls  the  dnm-atone,  protected,  for  similar  reasons,  bv  a casting 
called  the  dam-plat*  ; h shows  here  the  hearth-stone,  or  sole,  which  is  a single,  large,  refractor}*  stone, 
and  ought  to  underlie,  in  part,  the  dam-stone.  This  hearth-stone  ought  to  have  a fall  of  at  least  & inch 
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to  the  foot,  toward*  the  front,  to  assist  the  tymp  of  the  metal,  which  come*  out  through  a shoulder  cut 
in  the  lower  face  of  the  dam-stone.  The  cinder  pour*  over  the  top  of  tins  last.  The  place  for  the 
toy  fere,  which  was  first  a square  opening  left  in  the  masonry,  is 
generally  filled  up  now  (since  the  u*e  of  hot  air  especially)  with  a 
double  hollow  cone,  called  a water-tuyere,  made  of  w rough t-iron,  of 
wrought- iron  with  a mixture  of  copper,  or  of  cast-iron,  and  built  in 
with  fire-clay  on  the  toy  fere-shelf.  hig.  2341*  is  intende<l  to  show  this 
utensil.  The  openings  at  a a are  intended,  the  one  to  admit,  the  other  to 
let  out,  the  wuter  which  circulates  in  the  tuyere,  and  preserves  it  from 
the  action  of  the  heat  in  the 

hearth.  # 

After  stating  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  hearth  and  l**he$ 
should  be  of  the  most  refractory 
material  possible,  the  choice  of 
that  material,  of  its  position  and 
treatment,  it  is  obvious,  depends, 
within  certain  limits,  upon  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  they  are  built 
of  sandstone,  dressed  or  undre-sed ; of  soapstone  ; of  fire-brick  ; or  of  an  artificial  puzzolana  of  cinder 
and  fire-day.  The  joints  are  always  laid  in  fire-clay,  worked  up  into  the  consistence  of  mortar. 

1 taxing  now  the  nomenclature  of  the  principal  parts,  some  precaution*  as  to  their  dispositions,  and 
some  requisites  as  to  their  proportions,  may  next  be  stated.  The  first  thing  after  a secure,  is  a dry 
foundation,  particularly  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  hearth ; and  therefore,  too  muen  provision  of  drain*,  active 
enough  to  take  off  promptly  all  pasaihle  moisture,  can  hardly  be  made.  Under  the  hearth-stone  should 
be  constructed  a false  bottom,  with  pieces  of  brick  or  stone,  m>  us  to  avail  of  the  non-conducting  power 
of  air.  Hut  currents  through  this  are  to  be  avoided.  In  some  places  in  Sweden,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
practice  still  to  provide  means  for  pas-iug  water  under  the  bed  of  the  hearth-stone,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  its  duration.  Hut  such  a practice  cannot  be  approved  on  any  score. 

The  plan  of  the  hearth  i*  square,  oblong,  or  circular,  or  elliptic.  The  two  last  forms  agree  best  with 
theory  ; the  others  are  more  convenient  in  construction.  With  three  tuyferea,  an  oblong  hearth  is  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  less  resistance  opposite  to  the  third  tuyfere  at  the  tymp : with  two  tuy feres,  it  is 
still  advisable,  because  the  two  nozzles  should  never  be  opposite  exactly,  and  room  Ibr  their  play  is 
desirable,  as  well  as  a better  distribution  of  the  blast  So  far  as  the  resistance  to  the  blast  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  in  equilibrium  by  an  addition  of  4 of  the  width  to  make  up  the  length. 

The  jambs  of  the  hearth  are  made  vertical,  or  with  various  degrees  of  batter,  from  5',t  at  a minimum, 
to  g,  at  a maximum,  of  the  height ; and  generally  inversely  as  the  height  This  last  proportion  seems 
unreasonably  great,  ami  must  embarrass  the  blast  Hut  the  absolute  capacity  of  the  licarih  must  1* 
taken  in  as  an  element  for  determining  the  hatter  ; ns  also  the  quality  of  yield  which  is  aimed  at.  To 
make  foundry-iron,  the  batter  should  be  less  than  for  forge-pig.  The  proportions  of  y'g  of  the  height 
for  the  former,  and  J for  the  latter,  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  best  examples. 

The  slope  of  the  boshes,  or  angle  which  a section  of  their  face  makes  with  the  horizon,  varies  from 
65°  to  70°.  There  are  Home  instances  in  the  Harz  of  less  inclination  than  this ; but  it  is  not  rc com- 
mendable. A slope  of  00°  might  be  taken  as  a con-tant  to  present  the  maximum  advantage ; for, 
strictly  speaking,  the  pressure  of  the  blast  can  lie  regulated  so  as  to  compensate  for  unsuitability  of 
slope,  in  any  particular  case,  to  the  materials.  In  respect  to  these  last,  refractory  ores  and  soft  char- 
coal are  best  treated  with  ft  less  slope  ; but  fu-ible  ores,  and  coke,  or  charcoal  of  hard  wood,  will  behave 
better  with  steep  boshes.  The  length  of  the  boshes,  which  are  now  always  circular,  corresponds  with 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  furnace,  or.  as  it  is  technically  called,  the  width  at  the  boshes. 

This  width,  it  i*  obvious,  must  be  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  cuvette,  or,  it  may  be  said,  the 
whole  height  of  the  stack  ; L e.,  the  higher  the  furnace,  the  wider  it  may  be  with  the  same  materials. 
But  with  a given  height,  the  width  should  vary  according  to  the  material*,  and  rice  versa.  These  two 
items,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  considered  together  in  this  respect;  and,  along  with  them,  another  of 
the  greatest  importance — the  quantity  and  pro-sure  of  the  blast  furnished.  And,  after  all,  we  can  only 
deal  in  generalities,  and  not  in  arithmetical  proportions,  which  can  only  lie  derived,  for  a given  case, 
with  materials  of  known  composition  and  properties.  The  object  of  the  furnace,  at  all,  i.s  to  generate 
heat  to  melt  some  of  the  materials,  and  to  inelt  them,  also,  at  a proper  place.  This  heat  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  others,  (viz.  the  fuel ;)  and  the  amount  of  such  heat  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  these  last  burnt  in  a given  time;  which  quantity,  again,  depends  upon  the  weight  and  volume  of  air 
furnished  in  the  same  time — i.  e.,  upon  the  amount  of  blast.  The  greater  the  blast,  the  more  fuel  will 
be  burnt,  the  more  heat  generated,  and  the  more  matter  melted  in  a given  time.  Assuming,  then,  the 
blast  as  constant  am)  suitable,  the  stack  should  be  of  such  a height  as  that  none  of  it  will  pass  out 
unaltered  at  the  trundle  head.  It  is  manifest  that,  with  a low  furnace,  a part  of  the  air  of  a strong 
blast  will  come  out  at  the  top  without  liuving  promoted  combustion  at  all,  and,  therefore,  at  a loss. 
With  the  hla«t  constant  and  the  height  suitable  to  that,  the  next  thing  is  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
width  at  the  boshes.  At  this  point  U»e  materials  have  attained  their  greatest  extension,  and  are  ready, 
some  for  being  burnt,  some  for  being  melted.  If  this  space  is  too  narrow  the  ores  will  arrive  too  soon 
at  a high  temperature ; fusible  ones  will  liquefy  iri  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  refractory  ones  will 
fall  in  fragments  into  the  crucible,  not  liaving  had  opportunity  to  be  properly  cemented  and  reduced. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  width  be  too  great,  the  temperature  will  be  insufficient,  and  even  fusible 
mines  will  descend  unaltered  into  the  crucible.  This  will  be  especially  the  case  with  charcoal  furnace*, 
whose  fuel  more  friable,  does  not  afford  the  same  resistance.  So  far  a*  fuel  is  concerned,  then,  bo- he* 
for  charcoal  other  tilings  being  equal,  must  always  be  less  wide  than  for  coke;  and  even  for  another 
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reason,  that  the  light  charcoal  is  easier  blown  aside  by  a strong  blast,  in  which  case  it  is  burned  against 
the  sides  of  the  stack,  where  its  combustion  is  comparatively  useless.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that 
the  width  of  boshc s,  with  a given  height  of  stack  and  given  blast,  should  be  less  for  a friable  fuel  and 
for  refractory  ores  than  for  a compact  fuel  and  fusible  ores. 

Upon  the  boshes  rest  the  in-walls,  and  their  junction  should  be  effected  to  present  the  least  angle 
possible.  The  materials  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  nonconducting  and  elastic  lining  between  them  and 
the  solid  masonry  of  the  stack,  have  been  already  spoken  of.  Their  horizontal  section  is  always  circular, 
the  vertical  projection  of  their  face  sometimes  a straight,  sometimes  a curved  line.  The  former  is  more 
easy  to  build,  the  latter  more  retentive  of  heat,  and,  with  a mould  board  revolving  round  a central  shaft, 
presents  no  difficulty  in  construction.  In  forming  the  curve  of  this  mould  board,  the  shape  of  u common 
parabola  is  the  most  advantageous  to  be  employed  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat. 

The  width  at  the  trundle-head  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  blast  intended  to  be  furnished,  and  also, 
in  a less  degree,  upon  the  quality  of  the  materials.  If  the  blast  is  very  strong,  it  should  be  less  than 
with  a weak  blast ; it  should  be  largo  with  friable  fuel,  and  ores  that  tend  to  stick  together.  The 
widening  below  should  not  be  rapid,  os  if,  for  instance,  the  parabola  before  spoken  of  were  cut  off  near 
its  vertex,  for  the  materials  in  that  case  would  tend  to  distribute  themselves  unequally ; relieved  sud- 
denly from  lateral  pressure,  the  heavier  ores  would  descend  quicker  than  the  charcoal  or  cokes.  The 
general  practice  is  to  make  trundle-heads  narrower  than  theory  would  dictate,  under  an  apprehension 
of  loss  of  heat;  their  width  should  not  be  less  tban  2-5 ths,  and  in  most  cases  might  be  ndvuntugeously 
4 that  of  the  boshes. 

The  chimney  surmounting  the  trundle-head  is  not  always  adopted ; in  "proportion  to  the  size  and 
temperature  of  the  furnace  it  is  more  and  more  necessary.  It  is  built  uniformly  of  brick  upon  a cast- 
iron  bed  plate,  with  mortar  only  enough  to  hold  it  together,  and  further  retnineu  in  shnpc  bv  ribs  and 
hoops  of  iron.  Its  height  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  stack,  and  its  inside  top-diameter  is 
generally  wider  by  the  length  of  a brick  than  its  base,  the  outside  face  of  the  wall  being  plumb. 

The  only  remaining  part  of  the  construction  which  lias  not  been  mentioned  is  the  stack , whoso  func- 
tion, it  is  apparent,  is  only  that  of  a retaining- wall  to  hold  the  cuvette,  boshes,  <fcc.,  in  place.  This 
function  it  may  perform  either  by  its  inertia  or  by  its  cohesion.  In  the  first  alternative  it  is  generally 
built  of  stone-masonry,  laid  dry  where  it  approaches  the  lining,  and  mortared  elsewhere ; externally  it 
will  be  square,  the  width  of  the  base  will  bo  equal,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the  height  of  the  whole  stack 
above  the  foundations,  ami  the  outside  face  will  be  battered  at  from  2}  to  3 inches  per  font,  thus  making 
the  width  at  top  about  half  the  width  of  the  base.  These  are,  of  course,  only  average  and  generally 
unobjectionable  proportions.  Besides  this,  in  levels  of  every  4 or  5 feet,  binders  of  bar-iron  are  laid  in 
channels  of  12  or  10  square  inches  of  section  left  in  the  masonry  parallel  to  all  four  sides,  which  binders 
are  held  at  the  ends  by  suitable  holdfasts  that  can  be  tightened  either  with  a key  or  with  a nut 
When  these  bars  break,  (as  they  not  unfrequently  do,)  they  can  be  drawn  out  of  their  channels  and 
others  substituted.  Besides  these  horizontal  channels,  there  are  vertical  flues  left  in  various  parts  of 
the  stack  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  moisture,  which  otherwise  would  volatilize  into  steam,  and  accel- 
erate the  cracking  of  the  masonry.  This  tendency  to  crack  in  the  stack  seems  so  confirmed  that  there 
is  hardly  a furnace  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  world  which  does  not  show  it  Except  for  a certain 
loss  of  lieat  these  cracks  do  not  injure  a furnace,  provided  the  in-walls  remain  unhurt.  Finally,  there 
is  a dust-flue  (in  large  furnaces)  communicating  from  the  top  with  the  tymp-arch. 

23)0.  2331. 


When,  as  in  the  second  alternative,  it  is  the  cohesion  of  the  stack  that  is  relied  on  tn  retain  the  in- 
walls, it  is  generally  buiU  of  bricks,  circular,  and  tied  with  many  vertical  staves  and  hoops  of  wmught- 
iron.  Such  stacks  are  generally  termed  cupola  blast-furnaces,  but  they  are  never  of  tho  largest 
You  II.— 11 
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dimensions.  The  external  proportions  vary  according  to  the  fancy  of  each  builder.  Fig.  2850  shows 
an  ordinary  furnace  of  this  sort;  Fig.  2361  another,  remarkable  for  appropriateness,  ingenuity,  and 
taste. 

Blast- furnaces  have  universally  a roof,  over  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  front  and  sides,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  called  the  moulding 'haute ; and  one,  adjacent  at  the  top  and  approaching  more  or  less  near 
to  the  chimney,  called  the  top-haute,  or  bridge-house.  The  necessity  of  these  in  protecting  from  weather 
the  workmen,  materials,  and  metal,  is  obvious.  They  are  also  advantageous  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
tent, the  spouts  with  which  they  are  furnished,  do,  in  keeping  the  foundation,  <fcc,  of  the  furnace  itself 
dry.  As  far  as  possible,  the  materials  used  in  these  buildings  should  be  iron,  to  avoid  risk  of  tire. 

The  difference  of  materials  in  furnaces  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  already  as  entailing  a difference 
in  dimensions.  The  principal  influence  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  fuel ; ajxf  hence  there  is  a marked 
difference  in  size  between  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces.  The  necessity  for  this  is  apparent,  when  we 
consider,  that  with  equal  volumes,  the  heating  effect  of  charcoal  is  but  one  half  that  of  coke  ; of  two 
furnaces,  then,  of  the  same  size,  the  one  fed  with  charcoal  can  never  be  raised  to  so  high  a temperature 
as  the  other,  for  even  the  most  obvious  steps  towards  equalizing  them  (viz.  continually  supplying  fresh 
charges  of  charcoal)  have  of  themselves  a cooling  tendency. 

The  following  table  will  show,  at  a glance,  the  comparative  dimensions,  dc.,  of  these  two  classes  of 
furnaces,  established  upon  what  is  considered  a fair  average  of  each.  The  particulars  under  the  head 
of  anthracite  ore  taken  from  what  may  bo  regarded  as  the  latest  improvements  for  the  use  of  that  fueL 


Dimensions.  Hlgb-fumaoca,  using 


Charcoal. 

Coke. 

Anthracite. 

Stack,  height  from  foundation 

35  feet* 

60  feet, 

35 

feet. 

width  at  base 

28  “ 

60  “ 

40 

44 

width  at  top 

1C*  ■■ 

26  “ 

33 

Cuvette,  diameter  of  trundle-head 

4 “ 

8 “ 

6 

“ 

height  of  conical  in-walls 

25*  - 

83  “ 

11 

44 

do.  cylindrical  

— 

8 

“ 

idth  at  boshes 

11*  ■ 

15  “ 

12 

44 

angle  of  boshes. 

65  degrees, 

65  degrees, 

75 

degn 

height  of  boshes 

4 i feet, 

10|  feet. 

11 

feet 

Crucible,  Height  of  hearth 

5 “ 

6*  “ 

6 

44 

mean  of  length  and  breadth  at  top 

2i  44 

5 44 

6 

44 

do.  do.  at  bottom 

2 “ 

4 44 

4 

M 

height  of  tuyCre  above  hearth-stone 

Approximate  capacity 

Descent  of  charges  in  about  

n ■ 

1000  cub.  feet, 
20  hours, 

2 “ 

4500  cub.  feet 
40  hours. 

0 

« 

These  dimensions  and  proportions  undergo  change?,  necessarily  to  be  accommodated  to  different  ore? ; 
they  are  often  arbitrarily  modified  besides,  or  follow  a routine  established  at  earlier  periods  of  the  art 
of  smelting.  Thus,  in  South  Germany,  the  old  futt  ofen  is  still  substantially  retained ; in  Sweden, 
many  high-furnaces  are  still  erected  without  a crucible,  i.  e.  with  a continued  talus  from  the  top  of  the 
bodies  to  the  hearth-stone ; in  Wales,  where  the  product  surpasses  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  furnaces  are  lofty  and  vast — some  (but  an  unsuccessful  model,  it  is  said)  attaining  a height  of  70 
and  a width  of  20  feet ; the  English  furnaces  of  Staffordshire  are  lower,  but,  in  proportion,  more  wide ; 
the  Scottish  are  more  cylinder-like  and  squatter,  stilL  In  America,  there  cannot  be  said  to  l>e  any  pre- 
vailing type  for  charcoal  works ; the  coke  furnaces  are  said  by  Overman  to  be  generally  on  the  model 
of  the  tir-st  successful  one. — that  at  Lonaconing  in  Maty  land : while  the  use  of  anthracite  as  a fuel  lias 
yet  received  so  little  extension  as  hardly  to  present  more  than  a few  instance?. 

With  these  explanations  oi'  the  means  made  use  of,  we  can  now  pass  to  the  materials  employed  in 
the  &niclting  of  iron,  anti  their  respective  preparation. 

1.  Fuel,  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  materials,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  cost  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  constitutes  the  ind.'X  in  a classification  of  furnaces ; and  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  many  situations  whose  ores  cannot  be  availed  of  because  of  the  inconvenient  supply  of  fuel, 
the  propriety  of  placing  it  first  in  the  list  of  materials  will  be  apparent  The  object  in  the  use  of  fuel 
is  principally  to  obtain  heat,  but  it  also  acts  in  ihe  furnace  upon  the  other  materials  as  a reducing  and 
deoxidizing  agent  In  both  of  these  aspects,  its  value  is  in  proportion  to  the  carbon  which  it  contains; 
and  in  the  last  aspect,  it  is  not  mere  fame  or  heat  which  is  wanted  in  the  furnace,  but  the  contact  also 
of  carbonaceous  matter  with  the  materials  to  be  reduoed.  Wood,  whose  chemical  constitution  may  bo 
taken  in  general  at  50  per  cent  of  carbon  and  60  per  ceut.  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  proportions  form- 
ing water,  contains  too  little  carbon  in  its  natural  state  fo  be  advantageously  employed  in  a furnace. 
Compared  with  coke,  its  calorific  effect  under  equal  volume?  is  but  one-fifth  of  the  latter;  it  therefore 
would  not  raise  the  temperature  sufficiently.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  applied  in  a baked  or  torri- 
Jud  state,  but  not  with  sufficient  success  to  induce  a further  use.  The  presence  of  hydrogen,  which  pro- 
motes inflammability,  and  which,  although  under  some  circumstances  it  acts  as  a deoxidizer,  does  not 
so  act  in  u furnace  further  than  upon  the  combustible  itself,  is  a permanent  obstacle  to  tin?  employment 
of  all  fuel  in  proportion  as  it  exists.  Hence  raw  coal  is,  in  general,  improper ; turf  ond  lignite,  or  brown 
coal,  are  in  the  same  category.  The  last  named  bum  too  much  in  the  .attempt  to  carbonize  them ; but 
pressed  and  charred  turf  is  (piite  extensively  used  in  France,  Germany,  avd  Russia,  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  For  smiths'  work,  it  is  said  to  furnish  a charcoal  of  peculiar  excellence.  In  America,  where 
there  is  so  much  other  fuel  of  a character  us  unquestionable  and  of  supply  more  convenient,  its  consid- 
eration may  as  yet  be  l«ft  out  of  question;  and  all  that  will  be  treated  of  Lere  is  the  preparation  of 
%eood  and  coal,  the  one  by  charring , the  other  by  coking,  for  the  purposes  of  the  iron  master.  The  gen- 
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eral  principle*  of  carbonizing  either  fuel  are  the  same : viz,  the  expulsion,  by  heat,  without  contact  of 
air,  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  fuel.  These  constituents  go  off  in  part  as  gases,  containing  more 
or  less  carbon,  and,  in  part,  as  new  combinations  which  are  still  liquid  at  a high  temperature ; as,  for 
instance,  noetic  acid,  tar,  Ac.  The  distillation  of  wood  or  coal,  with  a view  to  economizing  any  other 
products  than  residual  carbon,  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  business  of  iron-working. 

The  means,  too,  for  carbonizing  either  fuel  for  this  special  metallurgic  use  are  similar,  in  kind,  though 
the  details  of  the  methods  vary  for  both  considerably.  These  details  may,  however,  be  grouped  into 
two  great  classes:  1.  Where  the  carbonization  is  effected  in  a permanent,  air  excluding  oven  : 2.  Where 
it  is  done  in  damps,  or  kilns,  or  heaps.  In  the  general  aspect  of  carbonization,  the  means  employed 
would  hnvc  to  be  antecedently  classed  according  as  use  may  be  made,  first,  of  other  fuel  than  that  to 
be  carbonized,  in  order  to  generate  the  requisite  heat,  or  secondly,  of  a part  of  the  mass  itself,  for  the 
charring  of  the  other  part  Hie  type  of  the  first  system  is  seen  generally  in  all  the  apparatus  where 
other  products  than  carbon  are  sought  to  be  collected,  and  where  the  coke  or  charcoal  are  incidental  to 
the  operation  ; as  in  gas  retorts,  or  the  cylinders  for  pyroligneous  acid  or  wood  vinegar.  Although  a 
system  like  these  might,  in  some  localities,  where  fuel  was  abundant  or  in  different  qualities,  be  ad- 
vantageously introduced,  there  is  probably  no  iron  establishment  where  it  is  resorted  to ; and  the  other 
classification,  of  ormi  or  kilns,  remains  as  the  only  one  that  need  be  discussed  here. 

The  relative  advantages  of  these  two  methods  can  only  Ik-  ascertained  by  a comparison  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  quantity  and  quality.  With  respect  to  the  first  element,  quantity,  it  may  be  assumed  (though 
it  is  not  universally  admitted)  that  ovens  produce  a greater  quantity,  by  weight,  of  carbon  from  the 
raw  material.  Hardly  any  collier  can  claim  a yield  of  more  than  2U  per  cent  of  charcoal,  for  instance, 
from  heaps;  while  the  best  ovens,  with  perhaps  less  trouble,  though  not  less  expense  in  individual 
cases,  will  give  about  26  per  cent  Again,  in  the  assemblage  of  cases,  the  expense  for  ovens  is  proba- 
bly less ; being  less  exposed  to  accidents  from  weather,  neglect,  Ac.,  which  sometimes  result  in  the 
combustion  of  an  entire  kiln. 

With  respect  to  quality  of  product,  the  evidence  is  less  decisive.  It  would  seem  in  theory  that  the 
oven,  producing  a greater  weight  of  carbon,  ought  also  to  produce  a heavier  material,  per  ae.  But  such 
is  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  the  case ; and  where  the  oven  charcoal  or  coke  are  of  the  highest 
specific  gravity,  (and  the  economy  of  a high  specific  gravity  is,  in  general,  undoubted,)  yet  from  some 
cause,  such  as  a jieculiar  arrangement  or  disarrangement  of  fibres,  it  is  not  found  to  develop  so  much 
heat  as  that  prepared  in  kilns.  This  point  of  quality,  therefore,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  question  as 
between  ovens  and  kilns,  need  a more  profound  and  extensive  investigation.  All  that  will  be  dime 
here  is  to  descrilm  the  most  usual  and  simple  details  of  both  methods  • first,  for  charcoal,  and  then, 
for  coke. 


Charring  of  ttood  is  still  practised  in  Austria  after  methods  which  seem  to  have  originated  under  the 
period  of  Komun  domination,  for  the  manufiu, 
tore  of  the  celebrated  Norican  iron.  These  may 
be  denominated  charring  »'»  heaps , (Germ.  hauf- 
m,)  or  clamps;  and  will  be  understood  from 
the  accompanying  sketches,  of  which  Fig.  2362 
shows  a side-view,  and  Fig.  2353  a ground-plan 
of  the  arrangement.  The  ground  for  this  may 
be  either  levelled  or  sloped.  In  either  case, 
pipes  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  laid  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  clamp,  to  carry  off  some  of  the 
liquid  products.  The  length  of  the  clamp  (and, 
of  course,  the  number  of  posts)  is  arbitrary — gen- 
erally from  40  to  60  feet ; the  width  depends 
upon  the  length  of  the  logs,  which,  being  ordi- 
narily 4 feet,  and  being  laid  in  a double  row, 
with  a very  small  space,  to  the  casing  of  the 
sides,  will  make  the  width  very  nearly  9 feet 
across,  from  post  to  post.  In  Fig.  2353  the  logs 
are  given  as  if  in  hut  one  length,  which  can  very 
well  be  if  the  sticks  are  light.  The  casing  may 
be  of  plank,  slabs,  or  split  cord-wood.  The  ground  is  well  pounded ; and,  if  in  an  old  burning,  with 
charcoal  and  dust  The  logs  are  then  piled,  beginning  from  the  upper  part,  to  within  a few  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  casing.  Then  it  is  covered  with  chips,  twigs  and  leaves,  and  finally  with  sand  or  (better) 
dost,  which  material  is  also  filled  in  against  the  casing,  to  protect  it  from  fire.  After  all  this  is  ready, 
fire  is  put  in  at  the  lower  end,  and  some  of  the  dust  is  removed  from  the  upper  end  to  make  a draught 
Draugnt-holes  are  also  opened  at  discretion  in  the  sides  of  the  casing.  When  the  smoke  comes  out 
where  the  dust  is  removed,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  it  on  again,  and  open  elsewhere  with  CAiition.  In 
this  manner  the  fire  is  led  on  till  the  heat  has  charred  the  whole.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this 
method  is  supposed  to  be,  that  with  a clamp,  say  of  50  feet,  charcoal  may  be  drawn  from  the  lower 
end  after  the  hre  has  progressed  about  ten  feet,  which  it  will  do,  ordinarily,  in  twenty-four  hour*.  This 
is  still  further  helped  by  making  it  on  sloping  ground.  If  well  packed,  a clamp  of  50  feet  by  9 feet,  6 
feet  hiirh  at  the  head,  and  3 feet  at  the  foot,  will  bold  about  16  cords. 

Another  method,  more  extensively  and  commonly  practised,  is  that  of  kilns,  (Germ,  metier ; Ft. 
mettles.)  These  kilns  are  of  two  kind*,  standing  and  lying ; the  wood  standing  on  its  end  in  the  one, 
and  lying  on  its  ride  in  the  other,  as  shown  in  Figa  2354  and  2855. 

'Hie  circle,  to  be  levelled  and  pounded  down,  for  a kiln  of  this  sort,  will  be  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
diameter  ; the  driest  ground  must  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  n place  sheltered  from  winds.  TTio 
best  period  for  burning,  ill  America,  Is  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the  middle  of  August ; and  then 
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again  in  October  and  November,  during  the  season  known  as  the  Indian  summer.  Wood  which  has 
been  felled,  and  lopped,  nnd  barked  in  December  and  January,  will  be  sufficiently  seasoned  to  char  in 
the  autumn  following.  After  the  logs  have  been  arranged,  as  in  the  figures,  around  the  three  long 
stakes  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  (which  are  to  serve  as  a chimney,)  and  piled  as  evenly  and  com- 
pactly os  possible,  the  whole  pile  must  be  covered  to  keep  out'  the  air.  A site  for  a coaling  improves 
2355.  2354. 


by  use,  for  the  charcoal  and  loam  get  trodden  and  mixed  together,  forming  the  best  material  for  the  cov- 
ering. On  entirely  new  ground  use  must  be  had  of  sod.  When  covered,  fire  is  applied,  either  through 
the  top  and  suffered  to  fall  through  to  the  centre,  where  provision  has  been  made  of  some  light  wood 
to  catch  readily,  or  through  a horizontal  flue  left  along  the  ground,  which  is  closed  at  its  entrance  as 
soon  as  the  fire  has  taken.  For  the  first  twelve  hours  the  kiln  must  be  closely  watched,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  usual  to  light  at  daybreak.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  or  a little  longer,  according  to  the  kind  of 
wood,  its  state  of  seasoning,  and  the  skill  of  the  collier,  the  fire  will  have  taken  sufficiently,  and  the  top 
may  be  covered  in  with  dust  and  loam.  From  that  time,  it  is  better  that  the  operation  should  proceed 
as  gradually  and  slowly  as  possible.  In  three  or  four  days  the  cover  begins  to  shrink  and  fall  in.  and 
fresh  watchfulness  is  required  to  stop  every  opening  thus  made,  and  even  new  ones  are  made  to  effect 
iui  equable  distribution  of  heat.  These  are  points  that  cannot  be  taught  by  talking ; they  are  lessons  of 
experience  and  observation.  When  the  cover  sinks  gradually,  Rnd  the  smoke  grows  less  and  less,  reg- 
ularly, the  work  is  known  to  be  going  on  well.  Expert  colliers  find  indications  of  the  process  in  the 
color  of  tile  vapor  and  smoke,  which  varies  at  diffc rent  stages.  After  all  smoke  has  ceased,  the  kiln  is 
entirely  and  thickly  covered,  and  left  for  four  or  five  days,  less  or  more  according  to  its  size,  to  cool. 
The  coal  is  begun  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot,  but  cautiously  at  first,  until  it  is  found  to  be  too  cool  to 
re-ignite  upon  admission  of  air.  If  so,  the  drawing  may  be  continued  all  round  for  coal  that  is  wanted, 
peeling  it  otf,  as  it  were,  like  an  onion ; the  whole  contents  may  be  huuled  off  to  store,  or  it  may  be  left 
(covered  up  again)  to  be  resorted  to  when  wanted.  In  proportion  as  the  kiln  is  well  piled,  flues  in 
various  places  are  unnecessary.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fire  takes  in  |>articular  parts,  or  does 
not  take  at  all.  In  this  last  event,  the  advantage  of  a horizontal  firing  flue  is  tested.  A kiln  of  ordi- 
nary size,  of  this  kind,  holds  about  30  cords  ; the  largest  contain  60  cords. 

When  the  circumstances  are  such  ns  to  render  it  likely  that  the  same  charring-ground  will  be  used 
for  a considerable  period,  it  is  worth 
while  to  adapt  to  it  some  permanent 
accessions,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2366  ; 
which  represents  the  section  of  a 
basin  laid  in  dry  brick,  to  serve  os 
the  ground  of  the  kiln.  This  basin 
has  a pit  at  p,  with  a cast-iron  cover 
c,  to  keep  ashes  out.  and  a gutter,  g, 
communicating  with  the  tank  t,  which 
receives  the  liquid  products  of  carbonization.  With  resinous  wood,  these  products  are  advantageously 
removed  as  soon  os  possible  from  the  charcoal,  and  are  valuable  when  caught.  The  tank  has  a lid, *, 
which  must  be  laid  over  it  and  luted  when  the  kiln  is  fired. 

Midway  between  ovens  and  kilns  comes  the  shroud  or  abri  of  Foncauld ; of  which  a side-view  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2367,  and  un  orthograpliic  one  in  Fig.  2358.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  a series  of  trapezia! 
ladders,  made  of  light  frames,  and  capable  of  enclosing  a circle  at  the  base  of  30  feet,  at  the  top  of  10 


feet,  with  an  elevation  of  8 or  9 feet  The  sides  of  these  frames  are  furnished  with  mortises  or  lugs, 
by  which  two  adjoining  strings  can  be  keyed  together  with  wooden  bolts.  The  top  is  a flat  cover  of 
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scantling,  with  traps  that  can  be  opened  or  shut  for  the  passage  of  air,  and  also  for  that  of  a conduit 
made  of  three  pieces  of  light  plank,  for  the  condensation  of  gaseous  products.  The  effect  of  these  lad- 
ders is  to  allow  of  a better  packing  (and,  as  it  were,  thatching)  of  the  ordinary  loam  covering  of  kilns. 
Fire  is  applied,  and  air  furnished  at  first  through  the  door  d,  left  in  one  of  the  ladders.  The  charcoal 
furnished  by  this  method  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality  ; its  yield  is  stated  at  21  per  cent  of  the 
wood,  with  20  per  cent,  besides  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  This  yield  of  charcoal  is  about  one-fifth 
more  than  from  the  kilns  that  have  been  described. 

Of  owm  there  is  a great  variety  of  form ; but  as  the  most  of  them  are  embarrassed  with  apparatus 
for  collecting  other  products  besides  charcoal,  they  are  more  connected  with  distillation  than  carbon- 
isation for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Only  one,  of  the  most  simple  and  economical  form,  ami  yet  yielding 
good  results,  will  be  described.  A portion  of  it  is  shown  in  rig.  2359,  which  is  supposed  to  give  a tol- 
erably clear  idea  of  the  plan.  The  building  from  which  this  ia  taken  is  about  50  feet  long.  1 2 feet  wide 
in  the  clear,  and  12  feet  high,  and  will  hold,  well  packed,  ab>ut  60  cords,  a quantity  that  has  been  found 
to  present  the  maximum  of  convenience  and  economy,  c shows  the  chimney-hole  in  the  centre  for  firing, 
f f flue-holes  for  the  draught,  of  which  there  are  others  on  top  which  cannot  ho  seen.  At  the  ends 
there  is  a small  door  for  charging  and  drawing.  Tlio  stays  arc  of  cast-iron  or  wood,  the  horizontal 
binders  on  top  of  bar-iron.  Wooden  scantling  was  first  used  for  both  these,  but  it  is  neither  so  safe  nor 
so  strong.  Tnc  arch  which  is  sprung  for  the  top  is  low,  but  yet,  when  the  fire  is  in,  there  is  considerable 
thrust  against  the  walls.  These  walls  are  1 } brick,  and  must  be  well  laid  and  joined  As  the  acetous 
products  in  the  oven  are  apt  to  attack  the  lime,  asphalt,  or  a bituminous  cement  made  of  coal-tar  and 
loam,  is  used  instead  of  ordinary  mortar.  Coal-tar  is  also  advantageously  used  for  coating  the  outside. 
The  wood  is  piled  lying,  as  is  seen  in  the  figure.  Under  the  chimney-hole,  a chimney  (so  to  call  it)  is 
left  in  the  pile,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  fire  Is  placed.  The  wood  may  be  kindled  through  the 
draught-holes  or  at  the  doors,  but  less  economically.  When  the  fire  is  first  started  all  air-holes  are  shut ; 
when  it  is  fairly  caught  the  chimney  may  be  tilled  up  with  dry  wood,  the  hole  closed,  but  not  tightly, 
and  air  holes  opened  at  the  ends.  This  will  happen  in  seven  or  eight  hours.  The  operation  must  now 
be  watched,  and  by  the  emission  of  smoke  and  vapor  through  the  air-holes,  a judgment  may  be  formed 
as  to  where  they  should  be  shut  and  where  opened.  In  45  to  50  hours  the  whole  oven  will  have  been 
heated  ; all  openings  are  then  closed  and  luted,  and  the  concern  left  for  three  or  four  days  to  cool.  On 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  at  latest  the  coal  should  be  fit  to  be  drawn. 

To  what  has  been  said,  may  be  added  some  generalities  as  to  the  choice  of  wood  anti  quality  of  the 
charcoal.  The  denser  woods  are  to  be  preferred,  because,  other  things  equal,  they  afford  u denser  and 
harder  clutrcoaL  Decayed  or  doted  wood  will  not  yield  a good  article ; and  clmrcnal  from  green  wood 
is  more  light,  more  friable,  and  less  calorific  than  from  dry,  besides  being  less  economical  in  the  manu- 
facture. The  trees  should  be  felled  when  the  sap  is  down,  i.  e.  in  the  winter,  from  December  to 
February.  Small  timber  is  in  general,  and  young  timber  always,  worse  than  that  which  has  attained 
a larger  and  more  mature  growth.  Yet  eery  old  wood  ia  not  so  good,  because  there  is  always  more  or 
less  decomposition  of  the  fibre.  Branches  of  trees  give  less  and  a lighter  charcoal  than  the  boles,  nnd 
the  best  of  all  is  furnished  by  that  part  of  the  trunk  and  roots  nearest  the  ground.  In  the  ordinary 
felling  of  trees  this  part  is  all  lost.  Hence  it  would  be  better  for  the  purpose  (nnd  the  land  would  be 
left  in  a better  state)  to  extract  the  trees  at  once  by  the  roots,  as  is  very  easy,  and  then  saw  the  timber 
instead  of  cutting.  Heavy  charcoal  produces  more  heat,  but  its  reducing  effect  is  not  in  every  case  in 
proportion.  There  are  some  mines  with  which  lighter  charcoal  acts  better;  but  that  it  should  be  hard 
is  an  important  characteristic  universally.  Charcoal  just  from  the  kiln  bums  quicker  and  produces 
less  heat  than  that  which  has  been  kept  some  time  in  store,  yet  very'  old  charcoal  is  admitted  to  be  less 
valuable  than  what  has  not  passed  over  one  season.  To  what  this  is  owing  is  not  clear,  for  the  affinity 
of  the  material  for  moisture  is  exercised  very  promptly,  and  after  the  first  24  hours,  in  on  ordinary 
atmosphere  and  with  reasonable  precautions,  it  does  not  materially  increase  in  weight.  It  is  better  to 
keep  charcoal  in  store  than  to  leave  it  stored  in  the  kiln.  After  it  has  grown  cool  enough  to  linudlc, 
the  sooner  it  is  made  quite  cold  the  better;  all  gradual  expulsion  of  heat,  such  as  occurs  in  a kiln,  is  at 
an  expense  of  carbon.  With  ovens  this  caution  is  unnecessary,  for  the  circumstances  there  always 
compel  removal  of  the  charcoal  as  soon  as  manufactured,  'lfie  product  in  charcoal  ranges  from  18  to 
22  per  cent,  in  kilns,  and  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  ovens.  By  volume  a cord  of  wood,  128  cubic  feet, 
well  corded,  ought  to  give,  at  a mean.  40  bushels  of  charcoal.  The  price  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
value  of  labor  in  every  locality,  and  the  distance  of  hauling.  The  chopping  of  a coni  of  wood  is  equiv- 
alent to  About  one-third  of  a clay's  labor  in  the  abstract,  and  the  coaling  of  it  in  kilns  or  clamps  after- 
wards to  about  a half  day.  The  computations  of  the  charcoal-burner  are  usually  made  upon  the  luO 
bushels  of  charcoal  delivered.  Coaling  in  ovens,  although  in  fact  less  laborious  and  demnnding  less 
experience,  requires  more  tact,  and  wages  there  are  generally  higher. 

The  charring  of  coal,  or  coking,  (from  the  German  word  kochcn,  to  cook,)  is  the  same  in  principlo  as 
that  of  wood,  and  the  processes  are  very  similar,  though  in  some  respects  the  considerations  are  different 
Thus  the  coker  does  not  fear,  like  the  cliarcoal-bumer,  either  air  or  moisture,  nor  is  he  troubled  with  the 
shrinkage  and  falling  in  of  the  kiln.  On  the  contrary,  for  coke  there  has  to  be  a large  supply  of  air  to 
determ  mo  combustion  at  all ; the  volume  is  in  general  increased  during  the  process,  while  moisture, 
during  the  earlier  stages,  (but  after  the  fire  has  obtained  full  way.)  is  recommended  as  a desulphuret- 
ting  agent  It  does,  in  fact  so  act,  but  hardly  to  the  extent  that  is  claimed  f«»r  it  in  theory,  and  some- 
times supposed  in  practice;  for  the  proportions  of  sulphur  remaining  in  the  coke  from  the  same  coal, 
treated  either  way,  do  not  appreciably  differ.  On  the  other  hand,  coke-burning,  subject  to  the  same 
general  category  of  regularity  and  manageability  of  temperature,  and  therefore  when  in  the  pure  air 
liable  to  accidents  from  high  winds,  ifcc.,  of  the  same  sort  os  occur  to  charcoal  kilns,  1ms  to  undergo 
constantly  a greater  per  centage  of  loss  from  combustion.  This  loss  is,  on  the  average,  about  6 per 
cenL,  so  that  coal  which,  ou  analysis  shows  85  per  cent,  of  carlion  and  earthy  matter,  will  rarely  givo 
80  per  cent,  of  coke,  allowance  being  made  for  the  quantity  (from  6 to  10  per  cent)  converted  into  slack. 
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Coke  is  made  in  heap*,  in  clamp s,  and  in  opens.  A suitable  contrivance,  and  much  used  for  heap-cokir^, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2360,  the  central  shaft  of  which  is  a cylindrical  or  conical  chimney  loosely  built  of 
brick,  (terminated  in  the  sketch  as  in  Staffordshire, 
with  a cast-iron  chimney -head.)  against  which  the 
cuul  is  piled  conically,  not  tightly,  and  often  with 
regular  Hues  and  intervals  left  between  the  masses. 

As  with  wood,  the  heaviest  lumps  are  near  the 
centre,  the  lighter  outside.  Coke-dust  and  slack- 
coal  arc  used  as  a cover  and  for  stopping.  Ig- 
nited coni  or  coke  is  thrown  in  the  chimuey,  and  tire 
is  sometimes  introduced  by  the  horizontal  flues  be- 
low. After  the  tire  is  started,  similar  precautions  are  required  as  with  charcoaL  The  height  of  the 
chimney  is  from  5 to  6 feet,  the  diameter  of  the  heap  from  14  to  16  feet,  and  it  will  take  from  lU  to  12 
tons  of  coal  As  the  process  advances,  slack-coal  is  thrown  on  in  some  places,  and  openings  with  a 
crow-bar  made  in  others,  according  as  the  coker  wishes  to  direct  the  heat,  and  water  is  injected  plenti- 
fully, both  to  control  the  heat  and  desulphurate  the  fuel,  if  it  is  supposed  to  need  it,  and  finally  to  put 
out  the  fire.  A heap  of  the  size  given  will  be  thoroughly  coked  in  two  and  a half  or  three  days ; it  n 
then  left  four  days  to  cool,  the  whole  operation  requiring  about  a week. 

in  Wide*  clamps  are  more  used  for  coking,  which  are  long  piles  5 or  6 feet  wide,  2$  to  3 feet  high, 
and  in  lengths  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  coke-yard,  from  60  to  100  feet  or  more.  One  of  60 
feet  will  be  of  3u  to  40  tons.  The  cool  is  piled  as  in  the  oilier  method,  the  largest  pieces  inside,  loose 
throughout,  and  with  horizontal  flues.  In  place  of  the  chimney,  however,  a stout  stake  is  driven  iu  the 
middle  of  the  width  and  at  every  two  yards  of  the  length,  to  serve  as  a guide  in  piling.  When  the  coal 
is  piled  the  stakes  are  pulled  out,  and  the  space  they  leave  becomes  a chimney,  into  which  the  tire  is 
laced  ns  before.  Sometimes  the  clamp  is  fired  io  its  whole  length  at  once ; most  usually  it  is  fired  at 
ut  one  end,  (regard  being  had  to  tlte  state  of  the  wind  at  the  time  and  its  probable  permanence.)  and 
even  before  the  piling  at  the  other  is  finished,  so  that  it  is  a common  thing  to  see  coke  drawn  from  one 
end  and  coal  piled  on  the  other  end  of  a clamp  at  the  same  moment.  The  coke  yielded  by  either  of 
these  methods  is  supposed  to  be  better  for  iron-making  than  by  any  other  way ; but  they  are  both 
costly  in  coal  consumed,  the  latter  especially.  Where,  however,  as  in  the  districts  of  its  principal 
employment,  coal  is  abundant  and  cheap,  it  presents  divers  conveniences  which  are  probably  cheaply 
purchased. 

Slack-coal,  L e.  coal  beaten  and  comminuted  in  very  small  fragments  or  powder,  (Germ,  sc  hi  an.  a 
stamp , a blow,  and,  by  metonymy,  u crushing,  and  the  thing  crushed,)  of  suitable  quality,  is  also  capable 
of  being  converted  into  goes!  coke  by  a somewhat  similar  process.  If  the  slack  he  from  very  dry  coals, 
L e.  which  do  not  contain  much  bitumen,  it  will  not,  however,  coke  at  all ; if  the  coal  be  too  fat,  i.  e. 
with  too  much  hydrogen,  it  will  run  together  on  the  application  of  heat,  emburrass  the  circulation  of  air. 
and  yield  a small  proportion  of  a very  friable  and  inferior  article,  if  it  does  not  defeat  the  whole  opera- 
tion. Assuming  the  coals  to  be  of  suitable  quality,  it  may  be  treated  by  being  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities, well  wetted,  in  a kiln  or  clamp  with  larger  coal.  But  the  best  method  is  to  screen  it  first,  and 
thus  separate  all  the  egg  and  nut-sized  lumps  from  the  mere  slack,  or  pure  powder.  This  last  is  mixed 
with  water  abundantly,  and  cun  be  beaten  from  within  against  a wooden  mould  or  shroud  Provision 
must  fo  made  by  laying  smooth  and  somewhat  conical  tampers  of  wood  horizontally  and  vertically 
through  the  mass,  for  air-flues.  These  tampers  are  afterwards  drawn  out,  and  some  larger  than  the 
rest,  towards  the  top,  leave  the  means  of  introducing  already  ignited  coal  to  fire  the  mass.  It  is  better 
to  fire  at  the  top  thun  below. 

Fig.  2361  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangements proper  for  this  method,  which, 
preserving  the  main  principle,  are  of  course 
susceptible  of  many  variations  in  detail. 

Tims  they  are  sometimes  made  circular, 
but  the  most  usual  form  is,  as  iu  the  figure, 
an  elongated  prism,  50  to  60  feet  in  length, 
from  4 to  8 feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  from 
to  6 feet  at  the  top,  and  3 or  4 feet  high. 

A greater  width,  up  to  15  feet,  has  been 
tried,  but  not  to  advantage.  Of  course  a 
mould  aiid  cores  of  the  whole  length  are 
not  necessary,  but  after  a portion  has  been 
finished  the  shrouds  and  tampers  can  be  discreetly  moved  further  on  and  the  damp  extended.  Iron 
rings  are  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  tampers,  through  which  a lever  is  {Kissed  to  assist  in  their  removal. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  coke  made,  due  cure  being  taken  in  the  process,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  coal,  and  nbout  80  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  yielded  from  the  same  slack  in  ovens.  A 
damp  of  the  size  mentioned  will  take  about  ten  days  to  coke  and  cool.  It  is  bolter,  on  divers  accounts, 
to  leave  it  to  cool,  rather  than  extinguish  it  by  cold  allusions. 

Fig.  2362  Is  an  elevation  and  plan  of  two  ovens  of  a series,  especially  applied  to  the  coking  of  slack, 
but  also  capable  of  being  used  as  well  for  luinp-conl.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sketch  makes  it  quite 
intelligible,  without  further  description.  The  doors  at  each  end  render  the  emptying  of  the  oven  very 
convenient.  The  average  dimensions  are  about  16  feet  long.  8 feet  wide,  and  4 feet  high  to  the  arch. 
The  diameter  of  the  chimney  (which  is  generally  a cylinder  of  a single  brick,  or  refractory  pottery)  is 
ordinarily  16  indies.  The  hearth  and  arches  are  best  made  of  fire-brick.  The  foundation  of  the  hearth 
may  be  of  stone  or  common  brick,  with  a filling  of  a foot  at  least  of  sand  or  furnace-cinder  inter|>o*ed 
between  it  and  the  floor  of  the  hearth  proper  Such  an  oven  will  hold  from  10  to  12  tons,  and  tlie 
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coking,  including  cooling,  is  done  in  from  40  to  60  hours.  It  is  not  well  to  let  it  cool  too  long,  or  to  such 
a degree  that  the  slack  will  not  be  speedily  ignited  on  contact  with  the  hearth.  In  this  respect,  the 
oven,  like  a common  bake  oven,  works  better  for  longer  use.  The  first  yield  of  coke  from  the  cold  oven 
is  inferior  to  what  is  made  afterwards.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  greater  economy  of  oven*  for 
slack-  cooL 

Another  sort  of  oven  suitable  for  slack-coal  resembles  very  much  the  bank-oven*  for  lump  coal  that 
will  be  spoken  of  presently.  The  ground-plan  is  circular,  the  roof  slightly  arched,  the  only  mortar  used 
fire-clay.  Flue*  are  carried  all  round,  communicating  at  generally  three  point-*  with  the  interior.  There 
is  but  one  door  for  drawing,  and  the  filling  is  done  through  the  tup ; for  greater  convenience  in  which, 
they  are  generally  built  against  a bank  or  sloping  ground. 


Fig.  2363  shows  an  oven  of  a different  construction,  much  used  in  Silesia,  both  for  coking  and  also  for 
coal-tar.  For  the  former  purpose  alone  the  ash-pit  and  damper  d may  be  dispeased  with,  sufficient 
draught  being  furnished  through  the  flues  f f%  *tc.  The  opening  in  the  section  shows  the  door  through 
which  the  fire  is  introduced,  and  which  is  nfterwnrd9  bricked  up.  The  tilling  is  done  from  above  through 
the  throat,  whose  cover  c is,  after  firing,  luted  down.  'Hie  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  tar  is  shown  at 
The  oven  in  most  general  use,  both  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  in  America,  has  a 
circular  or  ovoid  ground-plan,  with  a low,  arched  roof,  to  ullow  for  the  swelling  of  the  coal.  The  draught 
is  regulated  by  a damper  in  the  door,  and  sometimes  by  flues  communicating  with  the  interior  ; the 
filling  is  in  part  cffecteu  bv  the  door,  and  in  part  through  the  chimney,  the  fire  npplied  generally  through 
the  last  The  backing  of  the  arch  is  filled  up  square,  and,  to  save  masonry,  the  building  is  generally 
made  against  rising  ground,  whence  they  huve  the  name  of  bank-oren*. 

Fig.  2364  shows  a section  of  one  of  these  ovens,  for  holding  about  two  tons  of  coal  In  England  they 
have  generally  more  or  less  of  a chimney, 
and  not  unfrequently  two  more  smaller 
apertures  in  the  same  axial  plane  to  assist 
the  draught  Also,  there,  the  doors  ore 
usually  of  iron,  sliding  vertically  in  a frame 
and  balanced ; in  America,  the  doorway 
is  generally  bricked  up,  and  as  this  is  of* 
ways  but  temporary  masonry,  in  such  case 
iron  staples  are  let  in  on  each  side  for  re- 
ceiving a har  that  may  resist  the  thrust 
from  within  of  the  expanding  coal  against 
the  brick- work.  For  economy  of  building 
and  heat  several  ovens  are  generally  ranged  in  one  stack. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  at  the  same  time  serviceable  forms  of  oven  is  that  employed  at  Newcastle 
and  its  neighborhood,  which  serves  equally  for  lump  or  for  slack  coal  It  was  devised,  indeed,  princi- 
pally  in  the  view  of  economizing  the  last.  The  ground-plan  of  these  ovens  is  rectangular,  13  feet  by 
10  or  11  feet  covered  with  a low  elliptical  arch,  (a  parabolic  one  would  be  better,)  whose  crown  is 
• about  five  feet  above  the  hearth,  clear  inside  measurement.  They  have  but  one  door,  sliding  in  a close 
joint,  os  before  mentioned,  al»out  2 feet  high  and  1|  wide,  with  a’ register-door  in  its  centre  of  3 inches 
square  for  admitting  or  shutting  off  the  air.  The  draught  is  further  managed  by  three  chimneys  in  the 
arch,  the  main  one,  of  about  1 foot  square,  in  the  middle,  the  others,  about  4 inches  square,  at  equal 
distances  from  the  central  one.  This  last  has,  as  usual,  a east-iron  cover ; the  others  are  closed  with  a 
brick.  The  coke  from  these  ovens  is  supposed  to  be  very  good. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  methods  of  coking,  in  the  open  air  or  in  ovens,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  less  loss  and  less  labor  of  attendance  with  ovens,  but  more  skill  is  required  in  managing 
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the  temperature.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  heat  is  got  up  too  quick,  (as  it  is  very  apt  to  be.)  the  coke 
with  fat  coals  is  spoiled  by  burning  out  too  swoln,  light,  and  friable ; with  dry  coals,  it  bum*  up  and 
causes  loss.  Also,  ovens  yield,  on  an  average,  about  10  per  cent,  more  coke,  but  generally  of  less  spe- 
cific gravity  and  more  friable.  Whether  less  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  coal  for  ovens,  as  is 
protwble,  it  is  certain  that  the  almost  universal  experience  of  iron  masters  is  in  favor  of  coke  made  in 
the  open  nir  on  the  score  of  useful  effect  Again,  the  yield  from  ovens  is  more  uniform,  and  less  subject 
to  accidental  discounts.  Besides,  ovens  allow  more  readily  the  use  of  slack  or  refuse  coal,  to  produce 
an  article  of  the  same  value.  The  oven  coke,  then,  charged,  too,  with  the  greater  labor  required  in 
drawing  and  the  higher  averuge  wag***  of  the  cokers,  is  the  cheaper  in  actual  outlay ; but  its  final 
cheapness,  in  which  the  quality  of  the  product  is  an  element,  because  of  the  Viirying  degrees  of  its  infe- 
riority, which  depend  too  much  upon  the  constitution  of  the  coal  used  in  different  places,  hardly  allow- 
ing a satisfactory  comparison.  Coke  made  in  retorts  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  of  all,  but  its'  quality 
unfits  it  for  use  in  the  smelting  of  iron. 

So  great  ati  effect  has  the  physical  constitution  of  the  coal  upon  the  coke  produced,  that  experience 
allows  the  quantity  of  coke  ranges  in  different  places  from  45  to  90  per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of 
coal  employed.  About  $tht  of  coke  would  be,  most  likely,  a fair  average  of  all  known  results  on  the 
large  scale.  Experiments  made  in  small,  or  calculations  upon  the  chemical  analysis  of  coals,  are  no 
further  admissible  or  of  use,  in  this  rc*p«*ct,  than  to  stimulate  the  manufacturer  to  an  investigation  and 
economization  of  hi*  actual  results. 

liegard  being  had  to  volume  yielded,  most  coals  expand  in  coking;  some  are  unaltered,  and  some, 
even  where  a large  proportion  of  earthy  matter  is  prinri|>ul!y  aluminous,  shrink.  The  resulting  volume 
with  the  swelling  coals  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  nor  always,  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  weight.  Thus, 
Johnson,  in  his  report  to  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  in  1843,  states,  for  a specimen 
of  coal  from  Allegany  County,  Maryland — 

Loss  in  weight,  17ja6®c  per  cent;  gain  in  bulk,  42fjj  per  cent 

The  physical  properties  of  this  coal  are  stated  by  the  same  observer  as  under : — 

Weight  of  a cubic  fooL  Per  centage  of 

Sp.  grav.  Calculation.  Experiment.  Volatile  matter.  Carbon.  Earthy  mailer. 

1-337  83-3  lbs.  54  3 lbs.  12'67  74-53  10  34 

The  water  and  loss  on  the  analysis  appear  to  have  been  2 40  per  cent.,  and  the  proportions  of  tbe 
ingredients  in  the  earthy  matter  is  not  stated. 

No  average  increase  of  volume  can  be  taken,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical utility  ; for,  1st,  tbe  result  depends  so  much  upon  the  methods  employed;  anil,  2d,  it  is  not  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  volatile  matters  which  determines  the  expansion,  but  chiefly  the  projx>rtu«i  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  one  another,  and  also  to  the  earthy  mutters  present  In  regard  to  the  first  point  Berthier 
has  shown  the  proportions  of  volatile  matters  existing  in  coke  prepared  on  a largo  scale  for  blast- 
furnaces, to  vary  from  2y'rt  to  18  percent;  in  regard  to  the  last,  while  analysis  alone  could  satisfactorily 
determine  it,  yet  for  the  practical  purjioses  of  the  manufacturer  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  general 
great  lustre,  but  deficient  hardness  and  elasticity,  indicate  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  (the  element  pro- 
moting fusibility,)  while  great  lustre,  with  an  intensely  black  color  and  much  hardness.  show  a predom- 
inance of  oxygen,  associated  with  a large  proportion  of  carbon.  These  last-mentioned  indications, 
assuming  the  earthy  matter  in  constant  proportion,  characterize  the  class  of  dry  coals,  which  may  be, 
with  more  or  less  advantage,  employed  raw  in  the  smelting  of  iron.  In  genernl,  it  may  be  added,  that 
coala  containing  more  than  20  jht  cent  of  volatile  matter  cannot  be  expected,  prima  facie,  to  be  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  fumnre,  either  hot  or  cold  blast,  without  coking. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  the  final  efficiency  of  any  coke  mind  depend  on  its  ulti- 
mate constitution.  Thus  the  coke  of  Luxemburg,  just  now  mentioned,  with  its  18  per  cent  of  volatile 
matter,  is  substantially  but  dry  coals.  The  average  composition  of  good  coke  may  be  repre- 
sented as  of 

Carbon 82  per  cent 

Earthy  matters 15  do. 

Volatile  matters 8 da 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  earthy  matters  in  coke  answer  no  useful  purpose  in  smelting — they  are  only 
absorbents  of  heat.  In  proportion  to  their  occurrence,  therefore,  they  embarrass  the  operations  of  tlio 
furnace.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a limit  to  which  there  will  not  be  individual  exceptions ; but  in  general, 
coke  containing  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  ashes  is  not  fit  for  the  ironmaster’s  u*c.  Kars  ten  places  the 
excluding  proportion  far  lower  tlian  this. 

The  absolute  or  relative  efficiency  of  coke,  then,  can  only  be  determined  upon  analysts;  and  external 
character*  by  no  means  give  a conclusive  result,  though  they  are  often  valuable  as  an  approximation, 
(iood  coke  may  be  inferred  from  its  not  having  undergone  great  alteration  of  volume,  or  change  of  shape ; 
from  its  color,  an  iron-gray,  or  more  nearly  that  of  graphite;  from  its  lustre,  more  silky  tlian  metallic; 
from  much  hardness,  elasticity , and  resistance  to  impact ; from  a uniform  fracture;  from  a texture  more 
fibrous  than  compact,  and  which  imparts  a peculiar  sonorousness  to  a mass  when  struck  ; and,  finally, 
from  a specific  gravity  which  should,  if  any  thing,  somewhat  exceed  that  of  water. 

These  details  upon  fuel  may  be  concluded  with  the  follow-ing  table,  showing  the  probable  consump- 
tion of  fuel  per  100  of  crude  iron  produced  with  ores  of  different  sorts 
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Per  tentage  of 

Per  milage  of  Fuel  consumed. 

Metal  in  Ore. 

Charcoal. 

Coke. 

Fusible  ores,  (Class  4,  in  part,  and  6,) 

25  @ 30 

66  @ 00 

110  @ 150 

do.  

80  “ 35 

SI0  “ 110 

150  “ 180 

do.  

85  “ 40 

110  “ 130 

180  44  220 

Ores  of  mean  fusibility,  (mixed  mines,) 

30  “ 40 

110  " 140 

180  “ 240 

do.  do.  

40  “ 50 

140  “ 180 

240  “ 800 

do.  da  

50  “ 60 

180  44  210 

300  44  360 

Refractory  ores,  (Class  2,  3,  and  part  of  4,) 

30  " 40 

160  44  200 

275  44  350 

da  do.  

40  “ 50 

200  44  250 

350  44  400 

da  do 

50  “ 60 

250  44  300 

400  44  500 

Anthracite  has  been  omitted  in  the  discussion  «»f  fuels,  mainly  to  save  room,  and  also  became,  in  one 
aspect,  it  may  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  category  of  coal*  capable  of  being  used  rate  in  fur- 
naces ; whose  employment,  (whether  bituminous  or  anthracite.)  however  interesting  to  particular  dis- 
tricts, has  not  vet  received  actual  extension  enough  to  he  treated  on  the  ground  of  uniform  or  average 
experience.  In  another  aspect,  it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  hard-coked  coal*,  whose 
constitution  its  own  very  much  resembles,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  average,  viz. : 

Carbon 68  7 per  cent 

Earthy  matters  7*4  “ 

V olatilc  matters 3 9 “ 

It  is  on  the  respective  proportions  of  the  ingredients  in  these  earthy  and  volatile  matters  Hint  its 
treatment  and  behavior  depend ; the  principles  of  calculation  must  be  precisely  the  same  as  those 
which  govern  in  the  case  of  average  coke,  and  the  results  accordant. 

2.  Ores,  and  their  preparation. — The  methods  of  extraction,  or  mining,  practised  for  different  ores, 
according  to  differing  circumstances  of  position  and  association ; of  picking , (Fr.  triage.)  trashing,  and 
stamping,. — processes  used  according  to  circumstances  for  separating  the  ore  proper  from  a more  or 
less  indurated  gangue,  and  cleaning  it, — will  not  be  considered  here ; according  to  the  distribution  prac- 
tised in  extensive  iron-works,  at  least,  the  ores  do  not  come  properly  under  the  hand  of  the  furnace- 
manager  until  the  last  of  these  processes  is  achieved  ; and  they  belong,  therefore,  to  the  article  Mining, 
which  see. 

The  roasting  of  the  ore  is  the  beginning  of  the  furnace  processes.  The  objects  of  this  are  to  diminish 
the  aggregation  of  the  moss,  and  thus  leave  more  room  for  other  chemical  affinities  to  act,  and  for  new 
combinations  to  take  place;  to  drive  off  such  impurities  and  admixtures  (water,  carbonic  acid,  mid  sul- 
phur, principally)  as  can  be  volatilized  at  a red  heat  ; and,  as  some  suppose,  to  present  the  mine  in  a 
higher  state  of  oxidation.  The  methods  followed  should  be  in  subordination  to  tljese  aims. 

In  point  of  fact,  all  of  them  are  partly  answered  with  many  ores  by  continued  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, under  which  a spontaneous  di-integration  takes  place,  together  with  a partial  absorption  of 
impurities  and  a peroxidation.  Hut  with  some  ores,  these  effects  arc  not  manifested  till  after  a long 
period,  (a*,  for  example,  with  magnetic  and  specular  oxides,)  and  with  nil  they  are  vastly  accelerated 
by  a due  application  of  heat.  It  may  even  be  said  that  all  ores  are  the  better  for  being  roasted  and 
thin  exposed  for  as  long  a time  as  convenient  to  the?  macerating  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  red 
hematites  of  Lancashire  are  hardly  an  exception  to  this;  for,  though  used  habitually  raw,  it  is  only  for 
intermixture  with  other  ores,  and  in  small  quantity  ; while  the  custom,  in  some  districts,  of  only  i (feath- 
ering the  sparry  carbonates,  which  are  afterwards  used  unmixed,  arises  only  from  the  difficulty  of  so 
managing  the  heat  as  to  mast  and  not  fuse  them. 

Tins  management  of  temperature  is  more  or  less  necessary  with  all  ores.  Thus,  magnetic  and  red 
oxides,  qnartzose  sparrv  carbonates,  argillaceous  cnrlionates  containing  a suitable  proportion  of  silica, 
and  generally  all  the  silicatcd  ores,  are  easily  verifiable.  As  a general  rule,  the  roasting  should  be  as 
prolonged  and  at  as  low  a temperature  as  poesible,  with  free  access  of  air  and  moisture. 

The  roasting  may  be  done  in  kilns,  or  damps,  or  ovens.  'Hie  first  is  the  most  simple  of  all  and  the 
most  extensively  practised.  The  shape  of  the  kiln  is  indifferent;  it  is  sometimes  conical,  sometimes  a 
square  or  rectangular  pyramid.  Its  size  is  equally  indifferent.  The  whole  method  consists  in  inter- 
st ratifying  the  or*  '•nd  fuel,  (in  an  average  proportion  of  about  five  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,) 
from  the  base,  vha,  here  is  a sufficient  accumulation  of  combustible,  and  certain  rudely  made  flues 
or  prolonged  cavities,  to  insure  the  fire  tuking  throughout.  The  smaller  pieces  of  ore  are  put  outside 
as  a cover,  and  ashes  and  cinders,  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal  dust,  or  loam,  used  afterwards,  where  neces- 
sary, as  a stopper  or  damper  of  the  fire.  After  piling  and  starting  the  fire,  it  is,  in  good  weather,  only* 
looked  at  from  time  to  tune.  In  most  of  the  English,  Welch,  and  Scottish  furnaces,  a*  well  as  at 
many  in  America,  they  appear  to  overlook  the  importance  of  keeping  a large  stock  of  roasted  mine 
ahead,  so  as  to  give  it  the  further  benefit  of  atmospheric  exposure. 

^ Clamps  are,  in  principle,  very  much  the  same  with  those  already  descrilied  for  making  charcoal. 

Three  sides  of  a parallelogram,  of  width  and  length  indefinite,  arc  built  round  with  a dry  wall  in  stone, 
having  draught-holes  left  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  feet  in  the  base,  and  carried  up  to  about  three  feet 
in  height.  Chimneys  are  built  loosely,  of  brick  or  stone,  along  the  middle  of  the  clamp,  nnd  corres- 
ponding with  each  one  (or,  sometimes,  two)  of  the  flues.  The  fuel  is  laid,  in  the  beginning,  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  more  or  less  inter-stratified  with  the  pile  of  ore  according  to  the  greater  or  less  presumed 
fusibility  of  this  last  Sometimes  there  is  no  interstratificatioo  at  all,  but  fuel  is  supplied  as  wanted  to 
the  draught-holes  in  the  base. 
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The  oitii*  used  arc  of  almost  infinite  variety  in  shape  and  dimensions.  Their  general  types  are  a 
cylinder,  nil  inverted  cone,  or  a combination  of  an  inverted  and  a right  cone,  and  a truncated  ellipsoid ; 
they  vary  from  0 to  18  feet  in  height,  with  nil  average  diameter  of  3 feet  at  the  grate  and  of  6 to  10 
feet  at  the  trundle  head.  They  arc  like  i ini  c- kilns,  either  perpetual  or  periodic;  and,  in  fact,  the  de- 
scription of  a lime  kiln  is  also  that  of  n roasting  oven.  The  temperature  to  be  maintained  in  the  last 
is  lower  than  in  the  other.  JUvcrberatory  ovens  have  been  tried,  hut  unsatisfactorily,  for  the  roasting 
of  ores. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  larger  the  oven,  the  more  regular  and  economical  will  be  the  work.  For 
refractory  ores,  the  oval  slutpo  is,  perhaps,  the  best ; while  the  more  simple  cone  or  cylinder  is  better 
suited  to  fusible  ores.  Ores  genendly  pass,  with  but  short  (if  any)  interval,  (and  in  so  far  disadvanta- 
geously,)  from  the  ovens  to  the  top  house,  where  they  are  broken  up,  and  immediately  charged  into  the 
furnace. 

This  breaking  is  effected  upon  a stone  or  (better)  a cast-iron  floor,  sometimes  with  a beetle,  one  or 
two  handed ; sometimes  with  iron -shod  stampers,  moved  by  machinery  ; sometimes  the  mine  is  crushed 
between  fluted  cylinders  made  to  revolve.  But  the  best  of  all  methods  is  to  break  by  hand  with  an 
ordinary  stone-hammer. 

The  size  to  which  the  mines  should  be  reduced  before  charging  ought  to  vary  directly  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  ore  ami  the  height  of  the  furnace.  From  one  to  three  inches,  average  diameter,  inside,  will 
be  the  limits.  .Larger  than  the  one,  they  leave  too  much  to  be  done  in  the  furnace;  smaller  than  the 
other,  they  embarrass  the  blast.  . 

3.  Fluxes. — The  reducing  effect  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  upon  the  metallic  oxides  in  the  high-fumacc 
has  been  already  spoken  of,  as  well  as  that  of  the  potansa  nnd  soda  contained  in  the  earthy  matter  of 
clmrcoal ; but  those  are  rarely  sufficient,  with  most  mines,  to  cause  at  wee  fusion  and  reduction ; and 
it  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  add  other  matters,  sterile  in  metal,  to  promote  fusion  : these  are  known 
as  Jinxes.  Silica,  indeed,  which  is  a constant  association  in  all  ores  of  iron,  is,  of  itself,  a sufficient  flux 
in  some  cases ; but,  even  in  those,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  in  cxce-s,  when  it  both  embarrasses  the  working 
of  the  furnace  and  impairs  the  quality  of  the  metal.  It  would  be  proper,  then,  to  neutralize  this  excess 
by  the  addition  of  some  other  substance ; and  such  addition  becomes  still  more  proper  when  (the  prac- 
tical problem  in  the  furnace  being  to  effect  fusion  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature)  both  theory  and 
experiment  show  that  it  not  only  cures  such  excess,  but  also  promotes  fusibility.  In  fact,  we  know 
that  while  of  each  of  the  earthy  bases  most  ordinarily  accessible,  viz.,  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina, 
is  almost  (and  one  of  them  entirely)  infusible,  per  se,  yet  in  combination,  two  and  two,  throe  and  three, 
and,  still  more,  four  and  four,  they  melt  readily  at  easily  attainable  temperatures.  The  addition,  then, 
of  suitable  proportions  of  these  sterile  matters,  is  the  means  to  economical  fusion  of  the  materials  in  the 
furnace. 

Without  dwelling,  however,  upon  the  theory  of  their  action,  (which  has  been  explored  more  or  less 
profoundly  by  a host  of  chemists  and  metallurgists,  and  has  been  experimentally  examined  by  Achard, 
Alexander,  Berthier,  Descotils,  and  Lampadius,)  and  regarding  only  the  practical  maxims  that  lit  the 
question,  it  may  be  said  that  in  addition  to  the  silica  and  alumina,  always  present  in  the  ores  and  fuel, 
and  to  the  lime,  magnesia,  m nganese,  and  potossa,  sometimes  present,  too,  the  positive  flux  most  usu- 
ally added  is  lime , in  the  form  of  marine  shells,  limestone,  or  chalk.  The  projxirtion  of  this  addition 
varies  in  almost  every  case;  but.  at  a mean,  it  may  be  taken,  for  charcoal  furnaces,  at  one-fourteenth  of 
the  other  solid  materials  by  weight ; and  at  one-eighth,  for  coke  furnaces. 

Although  lime  is  the  flux  thus  almost  universally  employed,  it  is  not  always  the  one  that  best  suits 
the  case.  With  an  excess  of  silica,  it  is  the  proper  one.  B..t  when  the  ores  are  themselves  calcareous 
in  any  considerable  degree,  the  best  addition  is  of  aluminous  or  magnesian  earth,  or  both.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  ores  and  fuel  are  highly  aluminous,  the  addition  required  (though  with  great  caution) 
is  silica,  in  the  shape  of  quartz,  Ac.  In  such  cases,  the  best  avail  has  licen  taken  of  siliceous  matter 
containing  also  a low  proportion  of  iron.  It  is  thus  that  amphibole,  basalt,  and  garnet  have  been  ap- 
plied. Inis  is,  in  fact,  the  use  of  a poor  material  instead  of  one  utterly  sterile. 

In  general,  it  may  be  estimated,  that  of  the  whole  solid  materials  introduced  into  the  furnace,  (the 
metallic  iron  excepted,)  the 

Silica  may  range  from  45  to  60  per  100. 

Lime  “ 20  to  35  44 

Alumina  “ 12  to  15  “ 

Magnesia  * 1 2 to  25  “ 

Oxide  of  manganese  15  to  20  “ 

If  all  four  first  named  are  present  together  at  once,  the  most  fusible  propori  .^ns  in  which  they  can 
exist  (without  regard  to  the  fluxing  action  of  metallic  oxides  that  may  be  there  too)  are, 

Silica  ..  35  2 per  100.  j Lime 191  per  100. 

Alumina 31‘7  “ j Magnesia 140  “ 

The  solid  material  of  the  fluxes  should  be,  like  the  ores,  broken  up  into  fragments  of  similar  nnd  uni 
form  size.  When  oyster-shells  arc  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  them  further  than  by  a slight  pre- 
vious calcination.  They  do  not  always  receive  that. 

The  artificial  fluxes,  (such  as  salt,  potash,  saltpetre,  Ac.,)  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  alkaline 
earths,  which  have  been  suggested  at  various  times  in  the  last  twenty  years,  do  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  ns  much  practical  success  as  the  theories  of  those  who  recommended  them  seemed  to  warrant.  It 
is  probable  that  this  will  be  always  the  result ; owing  not  so  much  to  mistake  in  the  principle  as  to  a 
difficulty,  inherent  in  the  blast-furnace,  of  applying  these  highly  fusible  and  reducing  agents  just  at  the 
point  where  they  are  wanted. 

4.  Gaseous  material— atmospheric  air. — The  remaining  material  in  blast-furnaces,  besides  those  that 
have  been  considered,  is  the  atmospheric  air,  which  is  regularly  blown  in  to  keep  up  the  combustion. 
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Coke  Furnace*. 
Solid.  Gaseous. 
1-06  30U0. 

1-  2830* 

10212  269- 

1-  2-634. 


It  in,  therefore,  in  this  aspect,  one  of  the  meet  important  to  be  duly  managed ; and  when  the  enormous 
quantities  of  it  that  are  required  are  taken  into  view,  its  probable  influence  and  collateral  effect  can  bo 
►till  better  appreciated.  1 ne  following  average  statement  may  be  derived  from  the  practice  in  this 
particular. 

Charcoal  Furnace*. 

Solid.  Gaseous. 

Volume  of  materials,  in  cubic  feet,  per  minute  0*296  900- 

do.  proportionate 1*  3050- 

Weight  of  materials,  in  11*..  per  minute 24-82  75- 

do.  proportionate 1-  3-022 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  proportional  quantities,  it  appears  that,  in  round  numbors,  the  volume  of  the 
air  injected  is  8000  times  larger  than  that  of  all  the  solid  materials  in  any  given  timo ; while  its  weight 
is  three  times  greater  than  theirs.  The  elements  used  above  would  show  also  that  on  the  average  there 
is  consumed  nineteen  tons  of  air  for  one  ton  of  iron  made. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  means  of  mnnaging  this  vast  supply,  Fig.  2365  (a  sketch,  with  more  atten- 
tion to  distinctness  than  proportion  of  parts) 
shows  the  arrangements  suitable  for  a furnace 
of  the  first  class.  The  power  used  is  assumed 
to  be  steam  ; though  the  met  I tod  of  its  pro- 
curement and  application  is  not  carried  further 
back  In-re  than  to  the  steam-cylinder  r,  worked 
horizontally  by  the  same  piston-rod  that  goes 
through  and  works  the  cylindrical  bellows  b. 

It  is  obvious  that  other  sources  of  power,  or 
other  methods  of  geering,  may,  under  suitable 
circumutnnccs,  be  resorted  to.  From  6,  the 
bellows,  the  air  is  driven  into  r,  the  regulator, 
whence  it  passes  into  a a,  the  furnaces  for  heat- 
ing it,  and  then  transmitting  it  along  1 1 into  A, 
the  hearth  or  crucible.  T indicates  the  tymp- 

arch  as  before ; W a retaining  wall  against  the  lull-side,  and  connected  by  an  arcbed  bridge  above  with 
the  stack ; while  the  blanks  left  in  the  piers  show  the  passage-wav*  before  spoken  of,  left  for  more 
convenient  access  between  the  tuyfere  and  tymp-arches.  Such  being  the  general  arrangements,  the 
parts  mid  their  requisites  will  be  spoken  of  briefly  in  order. 

Bellows,  or  blowing  machines,  have  been  constructed  of  leather,  of  wood,  of  stone,  and  of  cast-iron. 
The  first  material,  on  account  of  its  expensiveness  and  the  narrow  limits  which  it  imposed  upon  both  the 
volume  and  density  of  the  blast,  is  no  longer  used  except  for  smiths'  fires.  'Hie  second,  whether  made 
with  hinges  or  (os  afterwards)  worked  with  a piston,  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  use  of  the  third,  in 
an  iastance  or  two,  can  only  be  justified  by  necessity,  or  applauded  as  a conquest  over  circumstances : 
while  the  last,  in  the  shape  of  a double-acting  cylinder,  furnishes  the  only  satisfactory  and  sound 
means  to  the  end. 

Before  describing  these,  however,  mention  must  be  made  of  a method  on  a totally  different  principle, 
which,  under  variously  modified  forms,  is  still  employed  in  purts  of  Italy  and  the  districts  of  the  ryrencea. 
This  is  the  trompe  or  uniter -blast,  of  which  Fig.  2366  shows  the  principle. 

In  this,  a vertical  tube  of  wood  or  iron, 
cylindrical  or  prismatic,  of  length  and 
diameter  suited  to  the  fall  and  quantity 
of  water  intended  to  be  used,  connects 
with  a cistern  below,  made  air-tight  ex- 
cept for  the  opening  t,  to  counect  with  the 
tuyere.  Through  this  tube  a stream  of 
water  is  allowed  to  fall,  drawing  in  the 
air  a*  it  descends  through  openings  that 
are  indicated  by  broken  lines  in  the  sides 
of  the  column,  and  breaking  upon  an  nltar 
below.  The  air  thus  carried  into  the  cis- 
tern lias  no  mean*  of  escape  except  the 
tuyere  t,  and  its  quantity  and  pressure 
delivered  through  that  depends  upon  the 
absolute  size  of  the  column  of  water,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  various  parts.  Ven- 
turi has  already  satisfactorily  investigated 
the  relations  of  this  machine ; which  will 
not  be  dwelt  on  in  that  aspect  further 
la-re  than  to  say,  that  although  very  cheap 
and  convenient  in  its  construction,  it  uses 
more  water  for  n given  effect  than  a 
water-wheel  would  do,  and  that  its  effec- 
tivenoH*  is  quite  limited.  Kanten  refuses 
to  admit  that  the  dampness  of  the  blast 
it  affords,  injures  the  quality  of  the  iron ; 
although  it  is  probable  that  most  metallurgists  would  conclude,  in  tbe  face  of  general  theory  and  expo 
rience,  that  the  good  quality  of  irou  made  by  this  method  exists  in  spite  of  it. 
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The  chain-blower  of  Henschel  is  an  improvement  upon  this  machine.  In  it,  a more  complete  separ- 
ation >>f  ill.  air  and  water  is  effected,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  of  floats  or  pistons,  worked  by  the 
descending  water  itself ; but  its  effect  is  not  such  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  l'1  moral  category  of  objectiona 

The  hydraulic  bellows  of  Bander  is,  in  fact,  but  a single  acting  piston  air-pump,  in  which  the  surface 
of  a reservoir  of  water  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  wise  solid  end  of  the  pump.  It  cannot  be 
made  to  furnish  blast  either  of  Urge  volume  or  much  density,  and  is  mentioned  here  only  because  it  is 
actually  used  with  satisfactory  effect  in  suitable  cases ; but  it  can  only  be  recommended  in  districts 
where  water  is  plenty  and  the  labor  of  the  artisan  dear. 

The  oscillation  cylinders  of  D’Aubuisson  are  an  extremely  ingenious  blowing-machine,  cheap  to  con- 
struct, and  worked  with  little  power  and  at  small  expense.  Although 
not  giving  a bUst  of  sufficient  amount  or  density  for  the  smallest  high- 
furnace,  except  with  the  most  fusible  materials,  they  answer  very  well  for 
chafery  and  nncry  fires.  Fig.  2367,  which  is  a section  of  one  of  the  cylin- 
ders, will  afford  an  illustration  of  their  action.  A diaphragm,  central, 
through  the  entire  length  and  nearly  the  whole  diameter,  is  shown  at  cd\ 
v v are  two  valves,  alternately  aspiring  and  expiring.  In  its  normal  posi- 
tion dd  is  vertical ; the  barrel  is  filled  half  full  of  water,  through  a burig, 
and  is  then  set  in  oscillation,  through  an  arc  of  90  or  100  degrees,  by  a 
connecting-rod  and  crank  geered  on  near  c.  It  is  manifest,  that  in  differ- 
ent angular  positions  of  the  diaphragm  the  content  of  water  in  the  two 
semi-cylinders  will  come  to  be  unequal,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  lines ; 
and  the  air  will  be  respectively  rarefied  and  condensed  accordingly. 

All  these  methods,  however,  imply  more  or  less  contact  of  the  air  with  water,  and  the  consequent 
immission  of  more  or  less  moisture  with  the  blast ; which  is  objectionable.  But  this  oscillating  method 
leads  to  speak  of  a rotary  method  for  delivering  drv  air — at  least,  air  of  tlic  ordinary  atmospheric  hu- 
midity only.  This  lost  is  the  fan-blast,  in  which  Ians,  radiating  from  an  axis,  are  caused  to  revolve 
rapidly  in  an  appropriate  disk,  receiving  the  air  at  the  centre  of  rotation,  and  delivering  it  on  the  cir- 
cumference into  a client,  with  or  without  a valve.  The  volume  of  air  furnished  by  this  means  is  not, 
without  considerable  expense  in  construction  and  power,  sufficient  for  a high  furnace  of  the  first,  or  even 
of  the  second  class  ; but  the  density  that  can  be  obtained  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  For  cupolas,  re- 
fineries, Ac.,  it  is  very  convenient  and  appropriate.  It  is,  in  practice,  of  two  kinds  : one  acting  impul- 
sivrly , in  which  the  air  is  aspired  anti  nt  once  diffused  in  a common  chamber,  whence  it  is  driven  out  by 
the  fan- wheel;  the  other  cent rifug ally,  in  which  the  fan  itself  is  a hollow  wheel,  receiving  the  air  at 
openings  near  its  axis,  discharging  it  first,  nt  openings  in  its  circumference,  into  the  chamber  or  casing, 
and  then  driving  it  out  from  said  chamber  by  fans  weed  upon  its  own  periphery.  'Hie  chamber  of  the 
outer  casing  is  kept  from  communicating  with  the  external  air,  as  it  is  inspired,  by  a portion  of  tbo 
internal  revolving  disk,  which  is  made  to  work  air-tight  as  possible  in  the  outer  casing.  Here  is  exactly 
the  embarrassment  of  the  arrangement,  which  imposes  a higher  cost  upon  the  apparatus  in  the  begin- 
ning. and  is  difficult  of  maintenance.  When  it  faiLs  of  being  maintained,  however,  the  machine  does 
not,  on  that  nccouut,  lose  its  value— it  merely  posse*  over  into  the  other  class. 


Fig.  2368  is  a section  of  a horizontal,  double-acting,  blowing-cylinder,  in  cast-iron  ; which  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  a class  that  fulfils  all  desirable  conditions.  The  details,  it  is  supposed,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain themselves.  There  are  some  advantages  in  a horizontal  cylinder  rather  than  a vertical  one ; 
principally,  it  can  more  readily  secure  a good  foundation,  with  less  waste  room  from  valves,  which,  in 
the  outers,  are  more  or  less  necessarily  in  the  sides.  By  carrying  the  piston-rod  through  both  heads, 
the  weight  of  the  piston  is  equalized  upon  the  collars,  and  there  is  left  but  little  risk  of  the  cylinder’s 
wearing  out  of  shape. 

The  she  of  the  blowing-cylinder  depends  upon  the  volume  of  blast  wanted.  As  the  length  of  the 
stroke  is  generally  somewhat  limited  by  the  conditions  of  tho  other  machinery  which  supplies  the 
moving  power  to  the  piston,  and  as  the  maximum  speed  of  the  stroke,  or  number  of  revolutions  in  a 
given  time,  is,  in  like  manner,  determined  by  general  mechanical  considerations,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  practice,  to  give  these  cylinders  a large  diameter,  disproportionate  to  the  length  of  stroke. 
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The  blowing -cylinder  at  Dowlais,  for  instance,  (which  is  the  most  extreme  case  that  could  be  cited,)  ha9 
a stroke  of  10  feet  and  a diameter  of  12  feet 

To  determine  the  volume  of  blast,  and,  consequently,  the  size  of  cylinder,  the  best  rule  is.  when  the 
constitution  of  the  materials  to  tic  used  is  known,  to  allow  air  enough  to  peroxidate  all  the  material s in 
the  furnace  nt  any  one  moment  This  will  be  the  outside  limit.  In  ordinary  practice,  the  machinery 
will  be  worked  at  a slower  speed  ; and  in  emergencies,  there  will  be  still  a margin  to  go  upon.  In 
calculating  the  supply  of  air,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  best-executed  blowing  machines  do  not 
deliver  into  the  furnace  more  than  $ of  their  theoretical  capacity : it  would  be  oven  safer  to  take,  as  an 
average,  | of  such  capncity  for  the  actual  supply. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  materials  is  not  known,  but  the  size  of  the  furnace  is,  nnd  thence  the  num- 
ber of  charges  that  it  ought  to  bear  in  a turn,  we  have  another  rule:  One-fifth  of  the  freight  in 
pounds  of fuel  (either  charcoal  or  coke)  charged  during  one  turn  of  txrelve  hours,  is  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  be  furnished  in  one  minute. 

This  allows  for  the  average  discount  on  the  working  of  the  machine,  leakage  of  pipes,  <fcc. ; nnd  gives, 
therefore,  at  once  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder. 

Hydrostatic  blotting  uheel. — This  is  a recent  invention  of  Ransom  Cook,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  is 
intended  os  a substitute  for  the  machines  now  in  use  for  producing  the  necessary  blast  of  air  required 
in  smelting  and  heating  operations.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  machine  in  principle,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  shown  in  Fig.  256 ; but  that  plan  was  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  in  its  ap- 
plication, that  it  never  came  much  in  use.  In  the  tromp  so  high  a fall  is  required,  and  so  small  a return 
is  received  for  the  power  used,  that  it  is  seldom  employed. 

Fig.  2369  is  a sectional  view  of  the  wheel  and  cistern, 
in  which  N N N K show  the  npertures  in  the  shaft ; H B 
the  receiver  or  reservoir  for  air;  II  II  H the  interior 
valves ; K K K spiral  springs  on  the  valve-stems ; C C 0 
the  hoof  or  bond  forming  the  face  or  periphery  of  the 
drum  or  receiver. 

FiS-  2370  is  a sectional  view  of  the  shaft  and  of  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  drum,  the  arrows  indicating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  air  through  the  shaft  as  it  leaves  the  receiver. 

Fig.  2371  is  a sectional  view  exhibiting  the  valves  in 
which  F i!i  the  float  of  the  exterior  valves. 

The  width  of  the  air-cells  and  part  of  the  valves  are 
enlarged  in  the  engravings,  so  as  to  make  them  more 
obvious  to  the  view. 

To  give  a ready  understanding  of  the  principle  on  which  this  blower  is  made  to  act,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  air-cells,  on  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  arc  so  many  boxes  with  valves  on  the  bottoms.  As  the 
wheel  is  turned,  these  boxes  are’ successively  plunged  in  the  water  while  in  an  inverted  position,  nnd 
the  air  with  which  they  were  filled  when  entering  it  is  forced  through  their  valves  into  the  drum  of  the 
wheel  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  below,  the  strength  of  the  blnst  being  determined  by  the  depth 
of  immersion. 

Where  water-power  is  abundant,  paddles  or  buckets  may  be  placed  on  the  wheel,  nnd  a current  of 
about  four  miles  an  hour  given  to  the  water  in  the  flume,  which  will  turn  the  wheel  and  produce  the 
blast  But  where  cconomv  of  power  is  desired,  the  blowing-wheel  may  be  suspended  in  a cistern  or 
circular  trough,  and  turned  by  steam,  or  any  other  power. 


mm. 


mm 


• 


The  air-cells  enter  the  water  in  contact  with  the  apron  M,  which  is  intended  to  exclude  the  water 
until  the  whole  mouth  of  the  nir-cell  is  immersed,  and  thus  prevent  a loss  of  the  air. 

The  spiral  springs  on  the  valve-stems  arc  composed  of  brass  wire,  which  will  resist  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  for  many  years.  These  springs  gently  hold  the  exterior  valves  open  while  the  air  is  parsing  into 
the  receiver.  But  as  the  air  leaves  the  cells,  the  ascending  water  surrounds  and  embraces  the  flouts  F, 
which  overcome  the  spring  and  press  the  valves  to  their  seats,  thus  preventing  tbo  entrance  of  wator 
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into  the  receiver.  The  wind  in  the  receiver  enters  the  hollow  shaft  through  the  apertures  NNNN,  and 
is  discharged  into  a chest  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  by  means  of  a stuffing-box — from  this  chest  it  is  coo* 
vcyed  wherever  it  is  desired  for  use. 

As  the  cells  retain  their  air  until  nearly  under  the  sliaft,  they  serve  to  relieve  its  bearing  on  its  jour- 
nal*, so  that  the  whole  operation  is  almost  free  from  friction. 

In  making  the  air-cells  very  little  strength  of  material  is  required,  as  they  are  subject  to  hardly  a 
perceptible  strain,  the  pressure  of  water  upon  their  outsides  being  just  equal  to  that  of  the  air  within. 

The  pressure  of  water  is  about  seven  ounces  to  the  square  inch  tor  every  foot  in  depth  of  immersion. 
The  diameter  of  the  wheel  and  depth  of  cistern  must,  therefore,  correspond  with  the  strength  of  blast 
required.  The  immersion  of  the  cells  of  from  12  to  20  inches  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
cupola,  while  an  immersion  of  about  three  feet  will  be  required  for  the  forge,  and  still  deeper  if  the 
wheel  be  remote  from  the  fires.  For  the  high  or  blast  furnace  an  immersion  of  about  five  feet  will  gen- 
erally be  found  necessary. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  blowing-wheel,  over  the  cylinder  or  piston  blowers,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  it  may  be  built  at  less  than  one  half  of  the  expense  of  piston- blowers  of  the  same  capacity. 

2.  That  having  uo  cranks,  connecting-rods,  cross-heads,  ways,  piston-heads,  or  piston-rods,  in  short,  no 

movements  but  the  valves,  it  is  but  little  liable  to  disarrangement,  and  can  require  only  trivial  repairs 
at  long  intervals.  , 

3.  That  it  may  be  drives  with  about  one-half  of  the  propelling  power  which  is  required  for  cylinder- 
blowers;  while  in  competition  with  the  fan-blower,  it  will  need  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  power  coo 
sumed  by  that  instrument 

4.  That  coal-dust,  and  other  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  its  action. 

6.  That  it  requires  no  oil  or  grease. 

(>n  Fig.  2365,  the  blast  was  shown  as  passing  from  the  blowing-cylinder  to  a regulator.  An  appa- 
ratus of  this  sort — whose  function  is  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  discharge  it  into  the  furnace 
with  a uniform  velocity,  and  thus  remedy  the  inconvenience  that  otherwise  results  from  the  intermittcncc 
and  irregularities  of  the  blowing-cylinder — is  indispensable  in  some  arrangements,  more  or  less  neces- 
sary in  the  most,  nnd  advantageous  in  all.  Three  single-acting  cylinders,  or  two  double-acting  ones, 
would  give  an  unintermitting  blast — i.  e.  a continuous  stream  of  air  ; but  its  pressure  would  vary. 

Regulator*  are  of  two  general  classes  : 1st,  of  variable  capacity  ; and,  2d,  of  constant  capacity.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  either  dry,  or  wet,  or  (as  these  last  are  called)  water-regulator s.  J)ry  regulator s 
are  merely  cylindrical  air-chainbcrs.  in  which  a piston  works  air-tight,  which  is  loaded  to  the  pressure 
desired  at  any  time.  These  cylinders  have,  of  course,  an  inlet  ami  an  outlet  pipe  for  the  air,  neither  of 
which  needs  valves  : the  valves  shown  in  the  air-chest  above  the  cylinder,  in  Fig.  2368,  answer  all  the 
purpose  of  isolating  the  air  in  the  regulator  from  that  under  the  piston,  ou  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the 
other,  the  blast-pipes  und  tuyeres  are  regarded  but  as  continuations  of  the  regulator.  In  fact,  in  every 
cise,  long  and  large  blast-pipes  (although  density  is  lost  in  pro|>ortion  to  length)  serve,  in  a measure, 
to  assist  in  uniformity  of  blast  The  capacity  of  these  dry  regulators  should  be,  in  theory,  twice  the 
capacity  of  the  blowing-cylinder ; in  prac  tice,  they  will  answer  to  be  one  and  a half  times  as  large. 

Water-regulators  are  oblong  chests  without  a bottom,  or  receiver s,  let  down  in  a tank  containing 
water,  and  balanced  after  the  manner  of  gasometers.  The  weight  of  the  chest,  and  the  additional  load 
put  upon  it,  cause  it  to  sink  ; the  influx  of  the  air,  and  its  elasticity,  cause  it  to  rise.  As  the  air  \>e* 
neath  the  piston  is  under  much  greater  pressure  than  in  the  regulator,  and  thus  every  stroke  of  the 
piston  causes  a slight  fluctuation,  the  capacity  of  these  regulators  (whose  minimum  is  the  same  as  in 
the  former  kind)  is  generally  governed  by  other  considerations,  and  made  as  great  as  convenient.  The 
adjutages  and  pipes  for  receiving  and  discharging  the  blast  are,  in  practice,  very  much  varied  in  po- 
sition, <fcc.;  but  the  general  principles  of  their  arrangement  are  too  obvious  to  require  description  here. 
Very  convenient  and  suitable  in  most  regards,  this  kind  of  regulators  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  ac 
cruing  from  access  of  moisture. 

The  second  great  class  comprehends  air-chambers  of  constant  capacity.  These,  which  long  ago  were 
built  under  or  above  ground  in  masonry,  or  for  which  even  subterranean  caverns,  sedulously  rendered 
air-tight,  were  resorted  to,  have,  in  the  most  modern  times,  come  up  agnin,  (ns  in  Wales,)  ontv  in  a 
material  more  suitable  and  manageable.  Sheet-iron  is  now  most  generally  resorted  to ; strengthened, 
when  thought  necessary,  with  ties.  Their  form  is  generally  cylindrical  or  spherical ; one  of  the  latter 
shape  exists  with  the  enormous  diameter  of  25  J feet  The  most  convenient  form  appears  to  be  tliat  of 
u right  cylinder,  of  thin  sheet-iron ; with  a base  solidly  supported,  and  a head,  cither  of  cast-iron  or 
sheet-iron,  stiffened  with  wood,  carrying  a Bafety-valve,  (which  acts  here  also  as  an  equalizer  of  pres- 
sure,) and  admitting  of  an  aperture,  large  enough  for  the  entrance  of  a workman,  and  capable  of  being 
closed  air-tight 

Of  course,  the  larger  such  a chamber  is,  the  less  will  it  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  piston ; but  there 
must  be  an  economical  limit  in  this  respect.  In  practice,  the  regulator  is  made  from  nine  to  fifteen 
times  as  large  as  the  blowing-cylinder ; in  theory,  its  least  capacity,  to  furnish  a uniform  discharge, 
should  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  blow’ing-cylinder  as  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is  to  the 
pressure  desired  to  be  maintained.  Thus,  if  tho  pressure  be  assumed  at  2 lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  reg- 
ulator must  be  at  least  or  7 4 times  the  6izc  of  the  blowing-cylinder. 

From  the  regulator  the  blast-pipes  were  traced,  in  Fig.  2365,  to  the  hot-air  furnaces ; but  the  consid- 
erations belonging  to  these  will  W postponed  for  a moment,  and  the  furnace  considered  as  working  (as 
all  did,  in  fact,  until  1827,  the  epoch  of  Mr.  Neil -oil's  improvement,  and  as  many  prefer  to  do  still) 
with  cold-blast.  What  remains  to  to  spoken  of  in  udvance  is  the  blast-pipes  and  nozzles ; the  water- 
tuyeres,  which  arc  indispensable  with  hot  air,  and  advantageous  with  cold-blast,  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

Blast-pipes  are  made  of  sheet  or  cast  iron ; for  first-class  furnaces,  where  the  pressure  is  required  to 
be  considerable,  generally  of  the  last-named  material  As  they  cannot  be  made  in  one  piece,  they  are 
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jointed  either  by  flanges  or  by  a muff,  (what  is  called  the  faueet  and  spiyot  joint.)  as  in  gas  and  water 
pipes.  When  cold  air  is  employed,  the  packing  of  the  joints  is  lead;  with  hot  air,  an  iron  cement  most 
be  used.  This  cement  is  made  of  99  parts  of  iron  filings,  sifted  fine,  and  1 part  of  powdered  sal  am- 
moniac, intimately  mixed,  dry.  When  used,  as  much  water  Is  added  as  will  make  a stiff  paste.  Flow- 
ers of  sulphur,  sometimes  recommended,  in  no  way  contributes  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mixture,  but 
rather  the  contrary. 

The  pipes  are  sometimes  laid  under  ground  and  covered  over ; but  this  is  not  to  be  recommended ; 
they  should  be  always  accessible.  If  hot  air  is  ever  expected  to  l>e  used,  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  laying  for  expansion  and  contraction  bv  resting  them  upon  rollers,  (short  pieces  of  three-inch  iron 
pipe  answer  very  well.)  on  a smooth  foundation.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  conditions  of  application,  to 
avoid  flexures ; but  these  flexures  should,  of  course,  to  save  friction,  be  made  as  gentle  as  possible. 

The  capacity  of  the  pipes,  i.  e.  their  diameter,  should,  other  things  being  equal,  be  as  large  as  possible. 
But,  as  other  things  (to  wit,  the  expense)  are  not  equal,  they  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
blast  to  be  delivered.  A reasonable  unit  may  be  taken,  in  allowing  a nine-inch  pipe  to  1(KK)  cubic  feet 
of  blast  per  minute.  Then,  as  the  quantities  vary  with  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  4000  cubic  feet 
per  minute  will  be  accommodated  by  pipes  of  eighteen  inches. 

Whether  the  pipes  are  laid  under  or  on  the  ground,  the  level  of  the  tuvt-re  will  still  be  above  them ; 
two  elbows,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  bring  the  nozzle  into  the  tuyere.  The  junction  of  these  elbow- 
pieces  riiould  be  always  with  a ball  and  socket  joint  for  giving  play  to  the  nozzle.  With  cold-blast, 
this  play  can  be,  and  frequently  is,  attained  upon  fixed  elbows,  by  connecting  the  nozzle  and  the  blast- 
pipe  proper  with  a leather  hose  or  bag;  with  hot  blast,  the  leather  is  inadmissible. 

Various  forms,  of  more  or  less  complexity,  are  used  in  and  about  the  termination  of  the  pipes  for 
shutting  off  the  blast  entirely  (as  has  to  be  done  at  every  run-out)  or  partially,  measuring  its  intensity, 
Ac.  Fig.  2372  shows  one  of  the  most  simple  and  satisfactory.  The  ball  mid  socket  and  fixed  elbow 


ioints  are  both  seen  At  v is  a trundle-valve  of  sheet-iron,  elliptical  in  shape,  with  alternately  bevelled 
edges,  and  worked  by  the  winch  above.  When  this  winch  is  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  the 
valve  presents  nothing  but  its  thickness  to  the  blast ; when  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  it  shuts  up 
the  pipe  entirely,  and  with  & tightness  proportionate  to  the  accuracy  of  its  fitting.  It  can  be  made  (so 
to  speak)  perfectly  tight  Some  furnace-managers  have  a plate-collar  fastened  beneath  the  winch, 
divided  angularly  on  its  circumference,  and  read  by  an  index  that  moves  with  the  winch,  to  show  either 
the  absolute  or  relative  quantities  of  blast  in  the  different  positions  of  the  winch-handle.  At  e Is  an  eye- 
let,  closed  ordinarily  with  a conical  iron  plug,  as  shown.  When  tins  plug  is  out  it  allows  the  founder 
to  look  into  the  hearth  and  observe  the  aspect  of  the  tuy6re.  With  hot  air,  this  has  to  be  used  dis- 
creetly. Between  the  valve  and  the  elbow,  somewhere  about  tn,  is  placed  (with  cold-blast)  the  ma- 
nometer or  prczsurc-meter  of  the  blast  Fig.  2373  shows  a section  of  the  pipe  with  the  apparatus  at- 
tached ; which  is  only  a glass  tube,  | inch  bore,  containing  a few  inches  of  quicksilver,  and  open  at  both 
ends.  When  there  is  no  pressure  from  within,  as  when  the  blowing-machine  is  at  rest  or  the  blast  shut 
off,  the  mercury  stands,  of  course,  at  the  same  level  in  the  two  branches  of  the  tul>e ; when  there  is 
pressure,  the  column  in  the  long  arm  rises,  at  the  rnte  of  1 inch  in  height  for  every  \ lb.  of  pressure. 
The  best  scale  to  put  on  it  is  a piece  of  card,  divided  in  equal  parts,  sliding  up  and  down  by  friction, 
and  capable  at  any  moment,  by  shutting  of  the  valve,  of  proper  adjustment.  With  hot -blast,  the  ma- 
nometer has  to  be  placed  in  the  regulator.  Otherwise  the  actual  density  of  the  air  is  more  accurately 
measured  as  near  as  possible  to  the.  nozzle. 

These  nozzles  or  adjutages  are  conical  sheet-iron  tubes,  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  possible  upon  the  cy- 
lindrical blast-pipe,  and  tapering  off  to  an  orifice  from  1 to  5 inches  in  diameter.  Furnace  managers  do 
not  generally  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  laws  of  pneumatics,  and  hence  we  find  a great  variety 
in  the  shape  and  proportions  of  these  utensils.  Several  of  them  are  provided  of  larger  ami  smaller 
orifices,  to  be  used  as  circumstances  require.  Ordinarily  they  are  in  two  joints,  of  which  the  one  fitted 
to  the  blast-pipe  is  the  more  permanent.  The  elliptical  shape  of  the  orifice  sometimes  found,  is  a dis- 
advantage, as  well  as  the  great  length  of  the  cone ; both  lessen  the  discharge  that  would  follow  a shorter 
and  more  acute  cone.  The  following  table  (which  is  strictly  accurate  under  the  conditions  for  which  it 
was  calculated)  is  sufficiently  so  to  be  relied  on  for  giving  the  discharge  of  blast  into  a furnace  in  any 
case  likely  to  occur,  the  pressure  being  that  in  the  regulator,  and  the  diameter  of  nozzle  being  mcaJtlred 
at  the  extreme  point  of  discharge. 

A table  like  this  is  indispensable  to  a furnace-manager  who  wishes  to  be  cognizant  of  what  Is  going 
on  in  the  furnace,  in  connection  with  changes,  accidental  or  designed,  in  the  blast.  Its  application  in 
the  present  shape  is  both  direct  and  inverse,  and  in  either  method  is  very  simple.  Thus,  having  ascer- 
tained the  actual  pressure  of  the  blast  to  be,  say  1 d lbs.,  while  we  are  tiring  a nozzle  of  2 inches ; if  we 
wish  to  know  directly  wliat  is  the  quantity  actually  going  into  the  furnace,  we  enter  the  table,  under 
the  first  column,  and  opposite  to  that  we  find  122*61  cubic  feet,  which  is  the  quantity  that  would  pas* 
through  a 1-inch  nozzle.  Then,  as  the  areas  of  circles  are  os  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  the  quantity 
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pacing  through  a 2-inch  nozzle  will  be  four  times  as  great  as  through  a 1-inch ; tlierefore  the  quantity 
in  question  will  be  122*61  Xl  = 490*44  cubic  feet  per  minute,  through  one  tuy6re.  If  the  furnace  has 
t ico  tuyeres  with  the  same  sized  nozzle,  the  whole  quantity  discliurged  in  one  minute  will  be,  then, 
980*68  cubic  feet  We  have,  then,  as  a general  rule,  to  enter  the  first  column  of  the  table  for  the  given 
pressure,  ranging  with  tehich,  in  the  second,  is  a number  that,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  nozzle  used,  trill  give  the  actual  quantity  bloien  in  by  the  single  tuyere. 

It  may  be  applied,  again,  inversely,  to  tind  the  diameter  of  nozzic  that  will  discharge  any  required 
quantity  per  minute  undtw  a given  pressure.  Thus,  if  the  question  be,  what  diameter  of  nozzle  will 
keep  up  u pressure  of  1 lb.  on  a di-cnarge  of  800  cubic  feet  per  minute  through  one  tuyfere  1 — we  have 
only  to  divide  800  by  the  number  (lol  66)  standing  in  the  second  column  opposite  the  given  pressure ; 


the  square  root  of  the  quotient 


inches  is  the  diameter  sought. 


Taulk  shotting  the  Volume  and  Weight  of  Blast  discharged  under  various  Pressures  and  at  ordinary 

Temperatures. 


Preamire  per 

vpiurv  inch. 

Quantity  in  cubic 
lift  per  minute, 
through  a lunch 
n«ule. 

Weight  In  lbs. 
per  minute. 

Pniwm'  per 
square  inch. 

Quantity  in  cubic 
leel  per  minute, 
through  n l-inch 
nozzle. 

Weight  in  Iba, 
per  minute. 

4 ox.  av’d. 
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ns 

o 

bs.  avd. 
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12.14 

i **  - 

2620 

202 

U 

146  86 

12  97 

2 “ “ 

86*97 

2-86 

«i 

163-70 

13-77 

4 « 4. 

5207 

4 07 

2} 

ICO  06 

1455 

6 “ “ 

63  51 

5* 

3 

1661)1 

16-30 

8 “or } lb 

73*0-1 

580 

Si 

171-61 

16*03 

10  “ av'd. 

81  33 

6 51 

Si 

176.88 

16*75 

12“  * 

88*74 

7 16 

SJ 

181*86 

17*46 

14  “ “ 

9547 

776 

4 

186*58 

18  15 

1 lb  “ 

101CC 

8*83 

q 

191*07 

18*83 

u - 

112-78 

9 38 

q 

195  35 

19-50 

ij  ■■ 

12261 

10-36 

4J 

199*43 

20*17 

„ . „ 

181-44 

11-27 

5 

20332 

20-82 

If,  instead  of  measuring  the  discharge  by  volume,  we  have  occasion  to  know  the  v eight  of  the  blast, 
the  third  column,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  gives  that  clement 
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2375. 


The  effects  of  a more  or  less  dense  bla«t,  i.  e.  of  more  or  less  pressure,  appear  to  take  place  in  two 
ways  principally.  First,  mechanically  upon  the  quantity  of  discharge  in  the  same  time ; and,  secondly, 
chemically  upon  its  constitution,  and  upon  the  materials  in  the  furnace.  The  air.  at  the  instant  of  ex- 
piriug,  is  of  the  density  it  had  iu  the  blast  pipe,  although  it  very  shortly  afterwards  assumes  its  normal 
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volume.  But  ns  far  as  the  melted  materials  in  the  hearth  are  concerned,  it  is,  at  the  moment  of  entry, 
richer  in  oxygen  in  proportion  to  its  density.  Thus,  under 


Pressure  of  Volume  of  air.  Weight  in  oxygen. 

1 lb.  100  cubic  feet  give 188  lbs. 

2 * do.  do.  2*  “ 

3 u do.  do.  2*12  * 


By  increasing  the  pressure,  then,  we  support  combustion  more  readily,  and  generate  a more  interne 
degree  of  heat.  By  augmenting  volume,  we  support  combustion  more  extensively,  and  produce  a greater 
quantity  of  heat.  These  considerations  apply  to  and  solve  the  question  often  mooted  among  founders, 
as  to  whether  the  best  effect  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  pillar  of  blast,  fas  they  term  it,)  or  using 
larger  nozzles',  and  thus  furnishing  more  air  under  a constant  pressure.  With  fusible  materials,  suffi- 
cient air  should  be  furnished  under  low  pressure;  with  refractory  ones,  it  is  better  to  increase  pressure 
rather  than  volume. 

The  apparatus  used  for  heating  the  blast  is  very  varied  and  multiform,  the  aim  being  in  all  to  furnish 
the  utmuet  extent  of  heating  surface  with  the  greatest  economy.  Instead  of  mentioning  all  the  modifi- 
cations that  have  been  suggested,  or  figuring  the  contortions  that  hot-air  pipes  have  been  made  to 
exhibit.  Fig*.  2374  and  2375  give  vertical  sections,  transverse  and  longitudinal,  and  Fig.  2376  a horizon- 
tal section  of  the  most  convenient  and  beat  arrangement,  either  for  separate  furnaces  near  the  tuyfcres, 
or  for  ovens  on  the  trundle  head.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
horizontal  flue  shown  in  Fig.  2376  (which  communicates  with 
a vertical  one  in  the  stack  itself,  or  back  wall)  is  replaced 
by  a short  chimney.  So  far  as  outlay  is  concerned,  to  heat 
the  air  at  the  trundle-head  is  the  cheapest,  for  there  is  no 
extra  fuel  required.  But  to  realize  all  the  benefits  of  the 
ay  stem  and  the  greatest  absolute  economy,  separate  furnaces 
below  are  much  preferable. 

For  the  dimensions  to  be  given,  in  either  case,  iron  masters 
are  yet  without  any  rule,  not  so  much  from  any  difficulty  in 
investigating  the  principles  that  should  govern,  as  from  want 
of  actual  exjHTirnental  knowledge  on  the  rate  of  cooling,  <fcc., 
which  prevents  any  general  formula  from  being  applied. 

Calculations  made  ujam  the  quantities  and  velocities  of  blast  under  pressures  between  the  ordinary 
limit*,  (of  1J  to  2J  pounds  per  square  inch,)  result  in  18  and  28  square  inches  respectively  of  heating 
surface  for  every  cubic  foot  of  air  per  minute.  The  mean  of  these,  or  the  1 -6th  of  a square  foot,  may  be 
taken  as  a safe  allowance  (if  the  pre-Bure  docs  not  exceed  21  pounds)  for  rnising  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  at  the  instant  of  leaving  the  oven,  to  half  that  of  the  pipes.  What  will  1m?  its  temperature  at  the 
nozzle  depends  upon  the  distance  it  has  to  go,  the  thickness  and  size  of  pipes,  Ac.  With  a higher  pres- 
sure than  24  pounds  the  heating  surface  ought  to  be  enlarged  directly  in  proportion,  at  least ; for  in  the 
very  fact  of  being  heated  the  air  acquires  a great  increase  of  velocity,  ana  therefore  is  exposed  so  much 
shorter  time  in  the  heated  pipes. 

There  are  a number  of  interesting  points,  chemical  and  mechanical,  in  the  employment  of  hot-blast, 
for  which  there  is  no  room  here.  All  that  can  be  said  is.  that,  in  general,  witli  hot-blast  the  furnace 
works  easier,  carries  a greater  burden,  with,  of  course,  a higher  yield,  and  reduces  materials  too  refrac- 
tory for  cold  air.  A notable  economy  of  fuel  and  flux  follows.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  saving 
of  fuel,  ujx>n  an  extensive  comparison  of  results,  may  be  stated  for 

Coke-furnaces  at  32  per  cent.,  from  an  average  temperature  of  330°  F. 

Charcoal  do.  20  do.  do.  do.  390°  F. 

Beside*  this,  certain  rave  coals  that  would  not  he  admissible  with  cold  blast,  are  capable  of  being  used 
with  hot. 

As  to  the  quality  of  metal  inrule,  it  is  generally  gray  foundry-iron,  with  a more  uniformly  cubic  crys- 
talline form  than  cold-bla«t  foundrv.  There  is  a general  prejudice  against  it,  as  being  less  strong,  but 
this  opinion  is  more  exaggerated  than  actual  experiments  warrant  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
portionate strength  in  various  aspects,  from  numerous  trials : — 

Resistance  to 


Tmnsrerso  or 

Stretching  strain.  Crushing  strain,  oblique  strains.  Impact.  Sliffnr***. 


Cold-blast  iron ' 1000  1000  1000  1000  1000 

Hot-bhwt  iron  913  1033  963  1005  935 


These  statements  upon  the  quality  of  inptal  lead  naturally  to  the  next  class  of  considerations,  which 
mu*t  be  taken  up,  viz,  ujMtn  the  products  of  the  blast-furnace. 

These  pro*iuets  are.  like  the  materials,  both  solid  and  gaseous.  To  the  former  belong  the  crude  iron 
and  the  furnace-cinder , as  the  melted  slag  of  earthy  matters  is  termed;  to  the  other  the  various  ele- 
mentary and  compound  gases  which  arise  from  combustion  and  decompositiixi,  and  jkiss  off  at  the 
trundle -head. 

The  first  solid  product,  the  crude  iron,  has  Keen  already  sufficiently  treated  of;  the  other,  the  cinder, 
is  reciprocal  with  it,  and  ib  one  of  the  important  testa  which  the  founder  has  in  judging  of  the  progress 
of  his  work  and  of  the  issue  that  he  may  reasonably  expect 

Furnace-cinder,  chemically,  is  ciiiefly  a silicate  of  lime  in  various  proportions.  In  charcoal  works  it 
is  a bi-uiicato,  in  coke-furnaces  a single  silieate.  This  appear*  from  the  following  statement  wrhich  rep- 
* resents  the  average  of  good  cinder,  L e.,  when  the  furnace  is  doing  good  work : — 
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Churconl  cinder.  Coke  cinder. 

Silica 53  43 

Lime  22  85 

Alumina 16  14 

Magnesia 5 4 

Protoxide  of  iron 4 4 

The  charcoal  cinder  is,  in  its  proportions,  a more  fusible  compound  than  the  other  ; but  abstract 
fusibility  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered  as  fusibility  at  the  temperature  employed  Coke-furnaces, 
having  a higher  temperature,  require  a more  refractory  material,  in  order  that  the  cinder  may  answer 
its  proper  uses. 

These  war*,  in  general,  are  to  assist  in  fusion  and  reduction;  with  very  fusible  ores,  to  retard  fusion 
until  the  deoxidation  of  the  metAl  has  occurred  ; and  after  reduction,  to  protect  the  metal  in  the  hearth 
from  contact  with  the  blast  In  this  last  aspect,  especially,  the  thy  ret  of  fusibility  of  the  cinder  is  of 
great  practical  importance.  If  it  be  too  thick  and  pasty,  it  embarrasses  the  separation  of  the  metal ; 
if  it  be  too  thin  and  liquid,  the  iron  is  exposed  naked  to  the  blast.  Those  propertiis*.  us  they  may  exist 
within  the  furnace,  are  judged  of  by  the  consistency  of  the  cinder  during  its  flow.  If  liquid  enough  to 
flow  readily  over  the  dnm-plate,  and  slowly  coorntg  afterwards,  it  is  of  the  projier  character;  but  what- 
ever its  liquidity  may  be,  if  it  tends  to  cool  rapidly,  the  presence  of  metallic  associations  is  to  be  inferred. 
Such  association,  as  far  as  iron  is  concerned,  may  be  inferred  also  from  its  color,  which,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  iron  in  notable  proportions,  is  always  brownish  or  black.  The  m«>*t  satisfactory  color  for  the 
ina*s,  on  a fresh  fracture,  is  whitish  gray.  Blue  ami  bluish-green  shades  ami  streaks  are  almost  always 
to  be  met  with.  The  proper  way  to  judge  of  color,  however,  is  only  u|ion  a pulverized  specimen.  Tile 
fracture  of  cinder  is  always  conrhoidal,  and  its  specific  gravity,  nt  a mean.  2-6.  The  aspect  of  good 
cinder,  from  charcoal  works,  is  glassy ; from  coke-furnaces,  it  is  more  lithoid,  or  stone-like.  When  cin- 
der becomes  earthy-looking,  it  argues  deficiency  of  heat ; and  if  the  furnace  on  the  preceding  cast  has 
given  gray  iron,  more  blast  may  be  put  on  without  fear. — if  white  iron,  the  blast  should  1m*  augmented 
cautiously.  A cavernous  or  honeycombed  cinder  appears  to  originate  in  the  same  defect  of  heat ; while 
one  like  enamel,  although  by  many  founders  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  nrise*  more  from  element*  in 
the  materials— chiefly  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  gaseous  products  of  the  furnace  may  bo  taken  to  consist,  on  an  average,  of 


Nitrogen 56 

Carbonic  acid 19 

Carbonic  oxide 16 


Carburetted  hydrogen 2 

Vapor  of  water 7 


The  watery  vapor  most  likely  arises  from  the  moisture  of  the  materials  freshly  put  in,  and  is,  therefore, 
hardly  a product.  If  the  fuel  had  all  been  fully  consumed,  the  sole  products  would  be  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid.  But  this  full  combustion  has  not  been,  and,  with  the  methods  followed,  cannot  be 
attained. 

These  gases,  as  they  are,  pass  off  at  the  trundle-head  nt  a high  temperature ; so  high,  that  the  oxy 
and  hydro  carbon  combine  there  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ami  inflame.  Tins  flame  furnishes, 
among  other  things,  a sign  to  the  founder  of  the  state  of  the  furnace.  If  it  is  small  and  weak,  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  blast  does  not  pus*  through  sufficiently ; and  the  materials,  which  from  the  moment 
of  charging  ought  to  be  undergoing  a preparation  for  fusion,  are  in  fact  descending  more  or  less  raw. 
The  remedy  for  this  is  not  always  to  increase  the  blast ; on  the  contrary,  n discreet  founder  will  first 
take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  materials,  their  friability,  and  liability  to  liecome  packed  in  the 
cuvette.  Too  little  slope  to  the  boshes,  too,  is  always  more  or  less  involved  in  the  result,  where  the 
material*  are  constant. 

If  the  flame  is,  os  sometimes,  on  one  side,  it  is  a sign  that  tlic  charges  are  not  descending  equally. 
If  this  is  permanent,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in  walls  or  bo* lies,  or  both,  have  degraded  out 
of  shape.  If  occasional,  it  is  rather  to  lx*  attributed  to  an  accidental  choking  of  the  furnace,  caused  either 
by  a bad  state  of  materials,  or,  what  is  more  common,  bad  filling.  Of  course,  the  flaring  from  atmos- 
pheric causes  must  not  be  confounded  with  this  phenomenon.  In  a well  going  furnace  and  a calm  at- 
mosphere the  flame  should  rise  cylindrically,  with  life,  and  with  a certain  whistling  cry  the  founder 
likes  to  hear. 

A fame  at  the  tymu  is  a sign  that  the  blast  is  not  going  in  the  right  direction ; in  thi*  case,  it  is  better 
to  alter  the  clmrges,  by  putting  on  less  mine,  than  to  change  the  blast. 

The  high  tenq>erature  at  which  the  ga*es  pass  off  at  the  trundle  head  is  an  unavoidable  consequence 
of  the  process  ; it  is,  nevertheless,  waste  heat.  This  waste-heat  hns  1>oCTj  turned  to  account,  u*  already 
mentioned,  in  tlie  case  of  htU  blast.  It  has  also  been  used  for  burning  lime,  for  carbonizing  wood,  for 
coking,  and  for  generating  steam.  For  all  these  purposes,  except  the  first  and  last,  it  i*  rarely  conve- 
nient to  apply  the  inflamed  gases ; and  a*,  in  leading  off  to  a distance  what  'u  only  inflammable  air 
there  i*  more  or  le*s  loss  of  heat,  these  applications  have  been  limited.  For  roa*ling  ores,  it  is  a per- 
fectly appropriate  means. 

M.  Fuller  du  Kaurc,  as  fur  back  as  1837.  conceived  and  very  ingeniously  executed  a very  brilliant 
idea  of  leading  off  (lie  gases,  without  contact  of  air  nt  first,  to  suitable  points  where,  by  mixing  it  with 
highly  heated  atmospheric  nir,  it  could  Ik*  burnt,  and  the  heat  tbu*  produced  applied  not  only  to  the 
generation  of  steam,  but  also  to  other  processes  (refilling,  puddling,  and  reheating)  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  crude  iron  yielded  from  the  blast-furnace.  The  progress  of  hi*  experiment*  led  to  investigations  upon 
the  actual  con-titution  of  the  gases  at  different  points  of  the  stack;  and  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oxide 
of  carl  Kin  existed  as  a maximum  at  a level  below  the  trundle  head,  about  one  third  of  the  height  of  the 
stack.  About  this  level,  therefore,  one  or  more  flues  ure  made  in  the  stack,  through  which  tl»o  gas 
ascend*  into  a reservoir  around  the  trundle  head,  whence  conduits  of  masonry  or  metal  take  it  off  into 
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an  air-chest ; from  which,  after  mixture  with  a hot  blast,  it  issues  through  a suitable  number  of  nozzles 
or  burners  into  the  hearth  where  it  is  destined  to  be  burned. 

This  discovery  and  application  excited  n gotnl  deal  of  attention  shortly  after  it  was  made  public — in 
this  country,  ulmut  1840,  and  large  expectations  were  formed  as  to  the  revolution  it  was  destined  to 
cause  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  But,  either  from  some  intrinsic  difficulties,  not  at  first  apparent,  or 
from  bad  management,  its  subsequent  development  has  not  been  so  extensive. 

Faber's  method,  if  confined  to  gases  existing  at  or  very  near  the  trundle-head,  would  be  perfectly 
unexceptionable ; when,  however,  they  are  drawn  too  low  down  from  the  body  of  the  materials,  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  train  of  the  furnace  will  be  disadvantageous!)*  embarrassed.  At  least, 
such  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  those  most  practically  conversant  with  smelting.  This  train  is,  ns 
we  know,  very  easily,  and  sometimes  unaccountably,  deranged ; and  there  are  few  processes  in  the 
arts,  where  large  masses  are  in  action  at  once,  so  liable  to  the  influence  of  apparently  slight  causes, 
and  so  much  under  the  domain  of  what  may  bo  called  the  working.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
smelting,  then,  some  particulars  must  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  furnace. 

For  working  a single  coke-furnace  of  the  first  class,  the  following  statement  may  be  taken  of  the 
hands  usually  found  necessary,  with  their  respective  occupations : viz.,  two  keepers,  who  take  turn  and 
turn  about,  every  twelve  hours,  in  the  tymp-areh  and  below  ; two  fillers,  who  arc  engaged  in  a similar 
manner  about  the  trundle  head  and  top-house  above,  vach  with  a boy  to  help  ; two  cinder-fillers,  in  turn, 
to  clear  away  cinder  below ; one  cinder-hauler;  one  engineer  and  helper  at  the  blast-engine ; one  weigher 
of  pigs;  all  these  (together,  9 men  and  3 boys)  ore  engaged,  day  and  night,  in  and  about  the  stack. 
Besides  these,  for  ore-roasting  are  required  one  man  and  two  boys ; for  coking,  two  men  and  eight 
boys  ; for  breaking  limestone,  two  boys ; for  hauling  material  from  the  yard,  (which  is  done  on  a rail- 
track.)  a man,  a boy,  and  a horse.  These  4 men  and  13  boys  are  occupied  in  the  yards  adjacent,  where, 
and  about  the  stack,  Ac.,  there  is  always  miscellaneous  work  enough  for  four  laboring  hands  by  day. 
This  enumeration  excludes  the  furnace-manager  or  founder,  ami  underground  agent ; for  the  first  can 
superintend  the  smelting,  as  the  other  can  the  mining,  for  several  furnaces  as  well  as  for  one. 

Of  course,  where  the  furnace  is  smaller,  as  it  is  where  cliarcoal  is  the  fuel,  there  is  not  so  much  work 
to  be  done,  and,  in  proportion,  fewer  hands  can  do  it ; where  wages  are  high,  more  work  might  |>erliaps 
be  got  out  of  each  hand,  or  it  may  be  satisfactory  if  done  in  a less  perfect  manner ; but  the  statement 
above  is  from  establishments  where  ultimate  economy  has  been  a principal  object 

None  of  the  work  that  has  been  mentioned  can  advantageously  be  done  by  contract ; the  fuel  and 
mine  should  always  be  prepared  under  the  suikt  vision  of  the  fumnee- manager  But  a plan  used  in 
all  large  works  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  is  to  nave  a tariflf  of  wages  for  all  the  hands  named  ; which 
is  rated  and  paid  per  ton  of  metal  made,  according  to  its  quality.  It  becomes,  thus,  the  direct  interest 
of  all  hands  tliat  the  furnace  should  yield  the  most  possible  of  the  best  iron. 

The  numlwr  of  hands  given  alx>ve  mar  seem  large,  but  in  reality,  there  is  a good  deal  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  that  of  a sort  at  intervals  go  hard,  and  under  such  variations  of  temperature,  that  workmen 
about  furnaces  are  generally  short-lived.  Thus,  the  duty  of  the  keeper,  for  instance,  besides  moulding 
the  pig-bed,  which  is  done  at  spare  times,  and  watching  the  tuyeres,  Ac,  which  is  a frequent  duty,  is  to 
do  the  heavy  work  sometimes  required  for  hreuking  into  the  furnace  either  at  the  fore  hearth  or  at  the 
tuyeres,  putting  in  grates,  Ac.  These,  which  are  extraordinary  demands,  arc  done  under  the  direction 
of  "the  founder;  who  also^iimself  bears  a hand  when  necessary,  or  calls  down  the  filler  too.  The  tap- 
ping, which,  when  the  furnace  is  in  regular  train,  occurs  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  (ami,  from  old 
habit,  at  fi  A.  M.  and  6 I*.  M,)  i*  generally  done  by  the  founder,  except  in  extensive  works  of  several 
furnaces. 

As  a general  principle,  a furnace  works  best  when  most  let  alone;  care  having  been  taken  in  the 
selection  and  proportion  of  the  materials  and  blast.  But,  in  the  best  managed,  accidents  will  not 
unfrequently  )iappen,the  repairing  of  which  is  a serious  ta»k  upon  the  physical  energies  of  the  workmen. 

The  filler,  with  less  demand  upon  his  reasoning  faculties,  has  not  less  labor  to  perform  ; and  its  proper 
execution  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  about  the  furnace.  Upon  regular  and  suitable  filling 
depends  more  than  is  often  supposed.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  tried,  in  this  respect, 
to  promote  a mechanical  accuracy ; some  very  plausible,  but  none  unexceptionable.  The  old.  and  most 
habitual  method,  is  to  fill  by  hand;  the  fuel,  if  coke,  being  upset  from  two  wheelbarrows — if  charcoal, 
thrown  in  from  baskets.  Ore  and  flux  are  generally  filled  from  sheet  iron  trays.  Later,  a more  judi- 
cious practice  has  grown  up  of  weighing  all  charges  instead  of  measuring,  for  which  the  barrows,  bas- 
kets, Ac,  served.  Sometimes,  after  being  weighed,  the  materials  are  kept  separate , sometimes  they 
are  mixed  and  charged  together.  This  last,  if  well  done,  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 

When  furnaces  are  built  on  a plane,  with  the  yards  around  their  base,  the  labor  of  the  filler  is  some 
times  much  increased.  With  such  furnaces  there  is  often  an  inclined  plane,  along  which  a separate 
engine  generally  winds  up  the  trucks  containing  the  charges  ; or  the  blast-engine  is  gee  red  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  both  cases,  the  different  diameters  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  keep  the  platform  of  the 
truck  horizontal.  'Hie  filler  takes  passage  along  with  his  freight  Sometimes  n vertically  elevating 
machinery  is  employed;  as  the  cquilibratro  water  system  of  Staffordshire,  where  the  counterpoise. to 
the  charges  ascending  is  a bucket  tilled,  pro  hoc  vice,  with  water,  and  discharging  itself  when  it  strikes 
the  ground.  Empty,  it  is  overbalanced  by  the  platform  for  the  baskets  ; which,  upon  being  cast  off, 
again  descend  to  t>e  filled,  Ac. 

The  number  of  charges  per  turn,  of  twelve  hours,  varies  with  the  work  that  the  furnace  is  doing  from 
20  to  18.  As  soon  as  made,  each  one  i-  scored  by  the  filler  upon  a board  for  the  inspection  of  the 
founder;  who  thus  sees  at  a glance  what  the  furnace  is  tearing,  and  can  direct  accordingly. 

The  business  of  keeping  the  tymp-an  li  clear  of  cinder  is,  with  a first-claas  coke  furnace,  no  little  oc- 
cupation of  itself.  It  is  dragged  off  with  long  hooks,  in  large  masses,  to  a suitable  place  in  the  moulding- 
house;  where,  if  necessary,  it  is  quenched  and  broken  up  in  ordor  to  being  loaded  on  a cart.  Mixed 
w id,  broken  stone,  or  even  by  itself,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  materials  known  for  road-metal. 
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17ie  breaking  off,  weighing,  and  piling  the  pigs,  sows,  and  runners,  (as  the  different  moulds  in  a pig- 
bed  are  called,)  is  another  ta-k  in  a large  furnace.  The  number  of  pieces  in  a day  will  amount  to  about 
400.  from  50  to  60  lb*,  each  • 

The  moulding,  drc..  of  castings,  which  are  not  unfrequently  made  at  the  blast-furnace,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject,  tluit  of  founding. 

II.  Pounding,  or  casting  crude  iron  iu  fusion  into  hollow  moulds,  no  doubt  followed,  historically,  the 
working  of  the  metal  in  a more  or  less  malleable  state  ; but,  in  the  Chronological  sequence  of  processes, 
it  comes,  as  here,  directly  after  the  production  of  the  crude  iron  itself  Indeed,  for  some  objects,  this 
crude  into  answers  very  well  itself,  without  u second  fusion ; but,  in  the  general  business  of  casting, 
particular  qualities  of  metal  are  required  for  particular  objects,  and  certain  characters  are  attainable 
only  by  u mixture  of  different  sorts  ot  metal  at  once.  It  is  obvious  that  these  conditions  are  not  attained 
with  a single  or  even  several  blast-furnaces.  Further,  in  the  casting,  rare  has  to  he  taken  to  have  the 
mutJd  entering  the  moulds  of  a suitable  temperature ; this  would  1m*  more  difficult  in  metal  tluit  is  run 
out.  as  generally  it  has  to  be,  from  blast-furnaces,  than  in  tluit  which  is  first  received  iu  a ladle,  where 
it  is  kept  till  of  a supposed  suitable  temperature  to  be  poured.  Finally,  it  is  often  necessary  (as  for 
blowing-cylinders,  Ac  ) to  have  a greater  weight  of  metal  than  the  hearth  of  even  a large  blast-furnace 
contains ; resort  must  be  had,  in  such  case,  to  several  separate  furnaces,  whose  united  contents  may 
suffice.  But  wherever  rough  castings,  as  they  may  be  termed,  via,  tram  rails,  railroad  chairs,  hollow- 
ware,  Ac,  are  to  be  made  in  quantity,  where  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  moulds  will  allow  uniform 
cooling,  and  where  the  highest  quality  of  metal  need  not  !>e  possessed,  or  at  least  such  quality  as  is 
attained  by  mixtures,  it  is  the  best  economy  to  put  the  blast-furnace  upon  a proper  train  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  cast  at  once,  either  by  run-outs  or  pourings,  from  it. 

There  are  general  principles  about  moulding  and  casting  which  govern  in  nil  metals  and  alloys. 
These  should  nave  come  under  a special  article,  Founding ; but,  in  default  of  that,  will  be  found  under 
Metallurgy.  All  that  will  be  given  here,  will  be  such  principles,  precautions,  and  practice,  as  belong 
particularly  to  iron-founding. 

In  general,  the  mctul  suitable  for  castings  is  gray  crude  iron  ; for  certain  cases  where  the  surface  is  of 
no  great  consequence,  (i.  the  perfection  of  the  casting.)  and  where  the  resistance  is  to  a crushing 
force,  ithite  iron  may  be  used.  Thu  effect  of  a remelting  is  to  consume  the  carbon,  both  free  and  com- 
bined. to  a greater  or  less  degree  ; and  ill*  aim  is  to  produce  a metal  which  shall  contain  the  least 
quantity  of  free  carbon,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  octahedral  crystalline  structure  that  character- 
ises gray  iron.  This  structure,  other  things  being  the  same,  appears  to  lie  chiefly  affected  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  metal  for  heat,  its  radiation,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  cools. 

Iron  may  be  melted  either,  1st,  in  crucibles  or  pots ; 2d.  in  cupolus ; or.  3d,  iu  reverberatory  furnaces. 
The  first  are  made  of  sand,  ns  the  Hessian  crucibles,  or  of  black-lead,  like  the  blue-|>ots  of  commerce. 
They  are  of  various  sixe ; but  the  largest  will  not  hold  more  than  35  lbs.,  beyond  which  they  become 
unmanageable.  They  are  set  upon  some  refractory  stand  or  shelf,  in  a suitable  oven.  Not  in  contact 
with  air  directly,  the  loss  in  remelting  ought  not  to  be  more  than  five  per  cent.  In  fact,  however,  it  is 
much  greater ; and  experience  seems  to  dictate,  as  the  best  economy,  rather  to  bum  away  n portion  of 
the  iron  thnn  to  use  u verifiable  flux.  Where  the  tem|>cruture  is  not  at  command,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
flux,  both  us  an  economy  of  fuel  nnd  of  metal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  this  method  is 
limited  to  small  articles.  The  advantage  of  it,  in  such  cases,  is  the  beauty  and  finish  of  surface  it  affords. 

In  the  second  method,  that  of  cupolas,  the  nietal  is  in  contact  with  air,  fuel,  and  flux.  There  is, 
therefore,  both  a greater  loss  and  an  inferior  result.  This  loss  may  be  rated,  on  the  average,  at  8 per 
cent.  The  introduction  of  cupolas  followed  upon  the  use  of  the  pots  ; and  they  have  grown  from  the 
littlo  portable  furnaces  of  France  (about 
the  year  1 700) — say  two  feet  in  height, 
in  parts — into  miniature  blast- furnaces, 

10  and  even  16  feet  in  height  To  show 
that  this  is  no  limit  in  economy,  although 
it  is,  twrhn jh,  in  the  labor,  may  be  ad- 
duced a case  in  Prussia,  some  years  ago, 
where  a bWt- furnace  34  feet  high,  which 
worked  in  hullow-warc,  had  become  so 
encumbered  with  scraps,  that  it  became 
a serious  matter  to  disembarrass  the  es- 
tablishment For  this,  they  built  insffie 
of  the  stack  somewhat  in  section  like  a 
ftase-ofen  before  described,  narrowing 
it  to  22  inches  at  the  trundle-head ; 4 y 
feet  at  the  boshes,  which  received  a 
slope  of  46°  ; with  a hearth  15  inches 
in  diameter  at  top,  and  twelve  inches 
below.  With  this  was  rcmelted,  in  21 
weeks,  very  nearly  240  tons  of  metal ; 
the  fuel  (charcoal)  was  34  per  cent,  of 
the  yield,  and  the  loss  of  metal  was  8 
per  cent 

The  littlo  fuMaces  of  1}  to  2J  feet 
are,  except  for  special  purposes,  very* 

* much  out  of  use.  Fig.  2377  shows,  however,  a small  swinging  furnace  in  section,  like  those  still  em- 
ployed in  Sweden.  Joe  dark  parallel  lines  show  the  barrel-shaped  cariug  of  stout  sheet-iron,  or  Uiler- 
plate,  inside  of  which  the  fire-brick  are  laid  The  whole  concern  rests,  ana  can  be  made  to  swing,  on  ii« 
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journals,  i »,  which  work  in  an  appropriate  gallows-frame,  seen  below.  At  / m are  staples,  in  which  iron 
levers  can  be  thrust  to  tilt  the  furnace  over  ami  pour  through  the  tap-luile  A,  which  is  furni-lnd  with 
projections  on  which  a clay  /»'/*.  or  runner,  can  be  moulded.  This  tilting  is  still  further  hc)|>ed  by  placing 
the  centre  of  motion  an  inch  or  two  below  the  centre  of  gravity  when  tlu*  hearth  is  full.  The  ii>h  hole, 
for  cleaning  out,  is  shown  at  />,  and  t t represent  the  two  tuyeres  used.  Over  the  throat  is  fixed  a hood, 
or  mantle,  connected  with  a chimney-flue.  These  cupolas  are  about  8 feet  high  ; the  tuyere,  from  14  to 
16  inches  above  the  hearth,  which,  as  shown,  is  made  of  fire-clay,  well  packed  and  beaten  on  the  iron 
bottom.  The  diameter  at  the  liottom  is  18  inches  ; across  at  the  tuyeres,  30  inches  ; at  the  throat,  about 
2 feet:  on  the  average  containing  about  HHx)  lbs.  of  metal. 

Figs.  2378  and  2370  show  a section  and  ground-plan  of  a neat  and  convenient  form  of  cupola.  The 
exterior  is  of  cast-iron  plates,  with  flanges  that  l»olt  together ; the  in-walls  of  fire-brick  ; the  space  be- 
tween the  casing  and  in-wulls  filled  with  coke,  dust,  or  ashes.  The  bottom  is  an  unnular  plate,  upon  a 


foundation  of  masonry,  which  should  be  well  drained,  as  shown  at  <L  The  hearth  itself  is  made  of  fire- 
clay, sloping  outwards  to  the  lip  in  order  to  make  a clean  run-out.  The  height  of  such  n cupola  is  from 
8 to  10  feet ; the  fymn,  as  it  muy  be  called,  (i.  the  tap,)  is  12  by  16  inches  high.  (This  is  made 
large  purposely,  in  oraer  to  get  at  the  hearth  for  cleaning  it,  and,  when  the  cupola  is  working,  is  stopped 
up.)  The  tuyere  can  be  varied  from  16  to  20  inches  above  the  hearth. 

Tlu*  hearth  in  this  figure  is  represented  as  very  large — the  object  being  to  save  metal  and  repairs, 
rather  than  fuel.  In  general,  a narrow  hearth  saves  fuel ; but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  metals  oxidated 
and  in-walls  worn.  The  comparison  for  ultimate  economy  must  be  made  in  each  cose  ; and  the  result 
will  differ  according  to  the  locality.  Where  fuel  is  dear,  the  hearth  may  lx*  narrowed  to  advuntage. 

The  internal  shape  of  cu|K>las  »loes  not  appear  to  have  been  much  studied,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  variety.  These  rules,  however,  nmv  be  safely  taken ; that,  with  charcoal,  the  height  should  be 
greater  than  with  coke,  on  account  of  the  greater  friability  of  the  material,  and  the  greater  tendency 
of  the  crude  iron  to  descend  too  soon.  A cupola  for  coke  ought  not  to  be  less  than  6 feet  in  any  case  ; 
nor,  with  charcoal,  less  than  'J  feet  'Hie  English  cupolas  for  coke  are  ordinarily  8 feet  high,  and  nt>out 
3 feet  wide,  holding  between  3 and  4 tons.  The  best  form  for  economy  is  that  of  a small  blast-fur- 
nace, proportioned  as  for  refractory  materials. 

According  to  the  sire,  the  quantity  of  blast,  under  a mean  pressure  of  1 \ !!».,  will  be  from  250  to 
550  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  fuel  consumed  under  a good  train  will  be,  with  the  best  coke,  about  30 
percent;  with  coke  of  inferior  quality,  50  percent;  and  with  charcoal,  75  per  cent,  of  the  yield, 
which,  in  the  best  cupolas,  is  about  one  ton  per  hour.  If  the  pigs  are  not  very  clean,  no  flux  need  he 
used  ; if  scraps  are  to  he  worked  up,  limestone  (clmlk  is  preferred  in  England)  or  oyster-shells  must  be 
added  in  small  quantities.  If  the  average  loss  of  metal,  in  reiuelting,  is  more  than  8 ju*r  cent,  it  must 
generally  be  attributed  to  some  error  in  the  building,  or  in  the  management. 

When  a cupola  is  connected  with  a high  furnace,  the  blast  is  generally  taken  off  from  the  blowing- 
engine.  Otherwise,  the  fan-blast,  already  described,  is  the  most  convenient  It  is  also  well,  in  cufxdiiU 
for  large  work,  to  have  three  or  four  tuyCre- holes  at  different  elevations,  to  which  the  nozzles  can  bo 
successively  applied  as  the  hearth  fills. 

The  third  method  of  remelting  is  by  revrrfteratory  furnaces,  where  the  metal,  not  in  contact  with  fuel, 
is  fused  by  tlu.*  heat  of  the  flame  that,  from  the  peculiur  shape  of  the  roof,  is  reflected  and  rtvtrbrratrd 
down  upon  the  bottom,  or  sole.  With  a reverberatory  furnace  proper,  there  is  no  blast  or  impulsion  of 
air — it  is  all  aspiration — und  the  necessary  draught  is  created  by  the  height  of  the  chimney,  r igs,  2380 
and  2381  show  a vertical  and  horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  best  forms  of  reverberatory  furnaces;  in 
which  a indicates  the  ash-pit,  with  the  grate-bars  over  it  ; cc  the  charging-door  for  fuel ; bb  the  bridge 
dividing  the  fuel  from  the  metal  to  be  melted;  dd  the  charging -door  for  the  metal ; (both  c and  d are 
baluncr- doors,  that  slide  vertically,  shut  tightly,  und,  when  the  fire  is  to  1h*  most  intensely  urged,  must 
be  luted  ;)  A A tlu-  hearth,  or  sole,  on  the  upper  part  of  which,  near  the  bridge,  the  inetul  i--  charge^, 
nod  along  whose  inclined  surface  it,  when  melted,  runs;  »i  the  dam,  whose  function  is  us  well  to  nar 
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is  tun  out  through  the  dam,  and  which  is  stopjicd  with  clay  till  needed.  This  tap  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  side,  but  disadvantogeously.  The  inner  parts  of  this  furnace  and  chimney  are  built  witii  tire- 
brick  ; the  sole,  which  needs  frequent  repair,  laid  of  fire-clay,  resting  either  on  massive  or  arched 


though  it  is  generuily  made  square.  23tfi. 

In  no  case  ought  its  section  to  he  less 
than  a square  foot.  The  damper, 
which  is  worked  with  a light  chain  or 
wire,  as  shown,  should  always  be 
provided  with  a register-scale  below, 
calculated  for  different  degrees  of 
opening  aud  draught 

The  dimensions  of  such  furnnccs 
are  at  discretion  : some  hold  hardly 
a ton,  others  three  and  four  ton*. 

But  the  proportion * of  die  principal 
parts — viz.,  the  fire  grate,  the  heardi, 
and  the  chimney — must  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Pneumatics  and  Heat,  and  are,  therefore,  not  arbitrary.  The  following  rules,  which  are  far 
from  having  the  generality  and  exactitude  that  would  flow  from  a fully  explored  theory,  may  be  taken 
as  in  accordance  with  die  best  practice : 

1.  The  higher  the  chimney,  the  better  and  more  manageable  the  draught,  other  things  being  equal. 
If  die  section  of  the  chimney  be  too  narrow,  the  draught  will  be  choked  ; if  too  wide,  it  will  be  weak 
ened.  When  one  stack  is  built  for  several  furnaces,  each  one,  then,  should  have  its  separate  flue. 

2.  The  sections,  respectively,  of  the  narrowest  part  of  die  throat  (about  »',  Fig.  2380)  and  the  widest 
part  of  the  shaft,  (near  k,)  nmy  vary  between  tlie  limits  of  2§  : 1 and  3 : 1.  This  voriadon  can  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  according  to  die  nature  of  the  fuel  and  of  the  metal  to  he  melted,  by  packing 
more  or  less  sand  upon  the  dam. 

8.  With  a given  capacity  of  hearth  and  jpven  fuel,  the  ureas  of  the  throat  and  fire-grate  must  be  in 
constant  pro|>ortion.  This  is  easily  ascertained  by  observing  how  the  furnace  works.  If  fusion  takes 
place  the  soonest  near  the  bridge , it  may  certainly  be  concluded  dial  the  urea  of  the  throat  is  too  small ; 
if  fusion  occurs  sooner  near  the  tlam,  the  throat  is  too  large.  The  numerical  ratio  will  vary  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  coal  and  the  length  of  the  heardi : it  may  bo  assumed,  as  a mean,  tliat  the  ag 
gregate  of  the  open  spaces  between  the  burs  should  be  3£  times  the  area  of  the  throat 

4.  The  absolute  capacity  of  the  furnace  is,  of  course,  determined  in  advance  by  the  work  it  is  in- 
tended to  do.  Its  relative  capacity  should  be  such  as  that  it  goes  on  coiitinuallv  contracting  itself  the 
further  from  the  grate  ; so  that  there  should  be  an  equal  degree  and  quantity  o!  beat  in  every  part 

6.  Tlie  length  and  width  of  the  heurtli,  two  of  the  elements  of  the  ca|uicily,  should  vary  according 
to  the  fuel  On  an  average,  the  length  may  be  tuner  the  width.  With  coal  that  gives  much  flame,  it 
may  be  2^  times  the  width ; with  a dry  coal,  aud  especially  anthracite,  it  should  not  be  more  than  1 £ 
times  the  width. 

6.  The  area  of  the  hearth  should  not  be  more  than  3$  times  the  area  of  the  grate,  burs  and  all. 

7.  Hie  height  and  width  of  the  hearth  should  be  such  as  that  a vertical  section  through  its  widest 
part,  near  the  bridge,  should  be  $ the  horizontal  section  of  the  grate. 

8.  Tlie  slope  of  the  hearth  need  not  be  more  than  J inch  to  the  foot,  which  allows  the  iron  to  run  out 
freely.  If  tlie  inclination  be  great,  there  is  no  chance  for  yet  solid  fragments  to  be  soaked  (as  it  wore) 
in  already  melted  metal,  and  thus  be  facilitated  in  their  fusion ; while  there  is  also  a greater  liability  to 
decarbonizution,  and  consequent  formation  of  carcase. 

9.  The  height  of  tlie  bridge  above  the  hearth  depends  upon  the  fusibility  of  the  iron  to  lie  melted 
If  easily  fusible,  it  may  be  from  8 to  10  inches  in  height ; if  refractory,  not  more  than  4 or  6 inches. 

I4  The  section  of  the  grate  lias  been  given  already  in  terms  of  the  other  part-*.  Tlie  space  between 
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the  bars  may  vary  fron>  0-5  to  0 75  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  coal.  The  depth  of  ash-pit  may  be 
lessened  in  proportion  to  the  inflammability  of  the  coal ; but  it  should  always  bo  considerable  enough  to 
avoid  having  the  air  heated  by  transmission  over  fallen  cinders  and  ashes. 

Theoretically,  it  would  hardly  appear  that  a large  revcrlieratorY  furnace  should  give  a less  intense 
heat  than  a small  one ; practically,  however,  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  which  may  arise  from  this— 
that  in  proportioning  the  size  of  chimney,  beyond  a certain  limit  there  occurs  the  phenomenon  of  as- 
cending and  descending  currents. 

The  foregoing  rules  apply  to  furnaces  worked  with  coal,  which  is  by  far  the  most  economical  fuel  for 
these  arrangements.  \\  lieu  wood  is  used,  which  contains  less  carbon  and  more  oxygen,  there  has  to  be 
a material  alteration  in  the  proportions.  In  a successful  example,  the  area  of  the  grate  was  two-thirds 
that  of  the  hearth,  four  times  the  widest  section  beyond  the  bridge,  and  ten  times  that  of  the  throat. 

Every  time  iron  is  fused  it  becomes  more  refractory,  especially  after  reverberatory  fusion.  Metal  of 
the  first  and  second  fusion  should  not,  therefore,  be  mixed  together;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  only  those 
of  the  same  or  nearly  equal  fusibility.  So  also  the  fragments  ought  to  lie  of  the  same  size.  Jf  any 
difference  is  allowed,  then  the  larger  pieces  ought  to  be  charged  nearest  the  bridge. 

In  charging,  it  is  well  to  get  the  heat  of  the  furnace  well  up  first,  and  afterwards  the  aim  should  be 
to  raise  it  to  the  full  height  as  quickly  as  possible.  A low  temperature  is  only  at  the  expense  of  fuel 
and  metal.  After  the  iron  is  liquefied,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  out  cold  air  ; the  fuel  must 
be  charged  quickly,  frequently,  and  in  quantities  that  will  just  maintain  a continued  and  active  com- 
bustion. If  too  much  is  tlirown  on  at  once,  the  temperature  fluctuates ; if  too  little,  it  fails.  From  one- 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a bushel  of  coal,  every  ten  minutes,  will  keep  a grate  of  average  size  (say  nine 
square  feet)  sufficiently  supplied.  The  best  test  is  the  flame  at  the  top  of  the  chimney : if  it  does  tint 
apjH-ar  there,  even  with  a cnimney  of  sixty  feet,  there  is  a waste  of  metal ; if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shoots 
out  much  above,  there  is  a waste  of  fucL 

The  average  consumption  of  coal  is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  yield  ; the  waste  of  metal  almut  7 per 
cent.,  with  a good  train  The  average  effect,  under  equal  volumes  of  coal  to  wood,  is  very  nearly  6even 
to  one.  Upon  the  experience  in  Russia,  it  takes,  bv  weight,  of  seasoned  wood,  150  per  cent,  upon 
the  yield. 

The  time  taken  to  melt  down  a charge  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  fusibility  of  the  metal,  the 
strength  of  the  coal,  the  proportions  of  the  furnace,  and  the  management  The  average  power  of  fusion 
may  be  rated  as  equivalent  to  one  ton  per  hour,  and  the  furnace  can  be  tapped,  according  to  circum- 
stances. (size,  Ac.,)  every  two  to  four  hours 

If  the  scope  and  practical  appliance  of  these  three  methods  of  founding  be  compared,  it  may  be 
said  that, 

1.  The  employment  of  crucibles,  very  costly  in  materials,  though  not  in  construction,  is  limited  to 
small  objects,  whose  price  bears  no  conqiarison  to  the  weight  of  metal  out  of  which  they  are  made. 

2.  Cupolas,  which  are  rather  the  most  expensive  in  construction  and  maintenance,  are  yet  worked 
more  regularly  with  a less  proportionate  expense  for  wages,  and  are  the  most  universally  applicable 
for  all  objects  of  ordinary  demand  ; and, 

3.  Reverberatory  furnaces  are  e-pecially  required  for  castings  of  the  heaviest  sort,  where  the  max- 
imum resistance  of  the  metal  is  demanded. 

In  all,  the  same  general  principles  apply  in  the  management  of  the  metal  before  and  after  fusion. 
Thus,  the  mixture  or  charge  of  different  kinds  of  crude  iron  is  a point  of  great  importance,  both  as 
regards  fusibility,  and  the  properties  of  the  cast-iron  run  out.  Castings  will  hardly  ever  be  made  from 
oue  sort  of  pig  only ; at  least  two,  and  often  six  or  eight  sorts  are  charged  together.  This  is  a matter 
dependent  ujK»n  the  practical  experience  and  judgment  of  the  founder,  for  which  no  written  rules  serve. 

So  also  the  pmtriwj  of  the  iron,  or  conveying  the  melted  metal  to  the  flasks,  is  independent  of  the 
kind  of  furnace  in  w hich  it  may  have  l*oen  fused,  and  is  determined  by  the  quantity  required  to  be 
poured  at  once,  and  the  character  of  the  casting,  whether  it  is  to  be  oj>cn,  or  in  close  moulds.  Very 
large  objects,  with  plane  surfaces,  (such  as  girder*,  plate-*,  Ac.,)  are  generally  cast  open  in  sand-moulds, 
and  tin*  metal  runs  through  a gutter  (frequently  itself  of  iron)  lined  with  sand,  after  the  same  fashion 
with  the  sow  and  pig  casts  from  the  high- furnace.  Hut  when  the  Mtrfiices  are  curved  or  re-entering, 
(as  cylinders,  Ac.,)  it  is  best  to  j>our  from  ladles.  These  Indies  vary  in  size,  and,  of  course,  in  manage- 
ment. occording  to  their  purpose.  A hand-ladle,  which  is  wielded  by  one  man,  will  contain  from  50  to 
60  pounds ; a double  hand-ladle,  or  shank,  managed  by  three  or  four  men,  carries  from  200  to  400 
pounds ; ladles  holding  four  or  five  tons  travel  in  a crane.  The  handles  or  pivots  of  all  these  are  placed 
a little  above  tiie  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ladle  when  charged,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  tilted.  With 
the  smaller  ladles,  accidents,  either  to  the  workmen  or  the  contents,  are  r »re ; the  largest  are  now  so 
improved  with  tangent-screws,  worm-wheels,  and  skimmers,  as  to  render  their  management  even  easier 
than  that  of  tlie  smaller  ones. 

The  whole  business  of  making  patterns  and  moulds  is  the  same  in  principle  for  all  metals,  and  belongs 
to  the  article  Moulding.  Only  such  particulars  will  be  summarily  mentioned  here  in  which  the  casting 
of  iron  differs  more  or  less  from  the  founding  of  other  metals. 

The  pattern*  for  iron-castings,  besides  being  made  so  as  to  draw  readily  from  the  mould,  are  made 
lnrger  than  the  intended  ousting,  by  an  average  scale  of  |th  inch  per  foot.  This  is  to  allow  for  the 
contraction  of  the  metal  iu  cooling!  In  strictness,  every  particular  mixture  has  its  own  proportionate 
contraction,  and  when  a foundry  is  running  upon  the  same  mixture  and  article,  the  pattern  is  dressed 
to  suit  ; but  the  proportion  which  is  given  is  the  oue  generally  adopted.  Tho  pattern  maker,  in  getting 
the  proportion,  simply  uses  a contraction-rule , whose  divisions  of  feet  ami  inches  are  everywhere  l-96tb 
longer  than  the  true  measurement.  In  this  way  he  works  directly  from  the  measurements  given,  with- 
out any  trouble  of  calculation.  In  making  a pattern  of  wood  from  which  to  cast  an  iiou  pattern,  to  le 
used  afterwards,  a double  shrinkage  is  to  lie  allowed  for,  and  a double  contract iou-rule,  with  divisions 
l-48th  in  excess  everywhere,  is  employed. 
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Patterns  for  iron-castings  require  to  be  more  carefully  designed  as  to  symmetry  and  equality  of  parts, 
anil  distribution  of  material,  than  for  any  other  metal,  partly  because  of  the  heavier  stress  ii|x>n  the 
objects  in  use,  and  partly  because  of  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  metal  it -elf  in  cooling.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a small  external  stress,  coming  upon  a material  already  strained  by  its  own  shrinkage,  will 
cause  it  to  give  way.  Inattention  to  these  considerations  is  the  frequent  cause  of  breakages  in  the 
wheels  for  railroad  cars.  In  ptnuuing  a pattern  other  than  for  simple  prismatic  figures,  regard  should 
always  lie  paid  as  to  which  parts  are  to  endure  extension,  and  which  compression.  The  latter  may  be 
made  thin,  and  be  allowed  to  chill ; but  the  parts  to  resist  extension  should  lie,  as  far  as  possible,  com- 
pressed in  the  mould,  and  escape  chilling.  For  instance,  a T shaped  cast-iron  joint  is  a bad  shape  at 
test  for  strength,  but  its  resistance  is  stilt  less  when  the  vertical  leg  is  downwards.  In  general,  patterns 
for  castings,  if  at  all  complicated,  should  be  regarded  as  systems  of  framing;  and  in  combining  the 
several  parts,  it  should  be  rememliered  Unit  the  strength  of  the  whole  can  never  exceed  the  weakness 
of  the  weakest  part. 

In  taking  impressions  from  these  patterns,  or  inoiihlirv/  the  object  desired  to  be  produced  in  metal, 
the  nr«K*esses  are  the  same  for  iron  as  for  other  metals,  regard  lieing  had  to  the  heavier  masses  required 
of  tne  former,  and  also  to  its  different  affection  bv  heat.  In  this  last  particular,  moulds  for  cast-iron 
need  not  be  so  dry  as  for  other  metals.  The  sand  employed  is  also  coarser,  and  less  adhesive.  Sand 
for  partings  in  the  mould  is  generally  that  which  is  scraped  off  from  former  castings,  and  which,  having 
been  once  exposed  to  a full  red-heat,  and  meclutnically  triturated  in  the  rough  processes  of  scraping, 
has  become  less  sharp.  The  best  facing-sand  is  charcoal  and  coal-dust  in  equal  parts,  ground  fine,  and 
intimately  mixed.  For  small  articles  of  luxury,  the  beet  facing  i>  graphite 

Core*,  which  are  prismatic  or  cylindrical  pieces  inserted  in  the  mould,  to  produce  the  holes  and  open- 
ings in  the  casting,  and  in  general  intercept  the  flow  of  the  metal,  may  be  made  of  any  material  winch 
does  not  alter  its  shape  or  volume  materially  when  exjKised  to  heat  Tlie  best  for  iron-castings  are 
made  of  sand,  liorse-dung,  and  a little  loam.  After  lieing  shaped  they  are  dried,  and  then  put  in  a 
crucible  and  burned  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  order  to  consume  all  the  vegetable  matter,  and  leave 
them  in  a proper  porous  condition,  both  for  Uieir  own  permanence,  and  nlso  the  escape  of  air. 

Castings  of  ordinary  objects  are  made  in  iron  moulds  or  in  sand;  very  heavy  objects,  such  as  cyl- 
inders, Ac,  are  moulded  in  loam.  Of  the  use  of  iron  mould*,  tire  running  of  bullets  is  a familiar,  but 
perhaps  the  bc*t  illustration,  though  it  is  ordinarily  exemplified  with  other  metal  than  iron.  This  kind 
of  mould  is  applied  advantageously  to  the  casting  of  heavy  shot  and  shells,  (which  will  lie  treated  of 
more  particularly  under  the  title  Projectiles,)  to  tram  plates  and  chairs  for  railway  bars,  and  to  railway 
wheels.  In  these  last  the  outer  rim  only  in  often  made  of  iron,  and  the  nave  and  spokes  cast  in  sand 
upon  an  iron-core,  the  object  here  lieing  chiefly  to  chill  the  tire  of  the  wheel.  Another  object,  plough- 
shares, are  advantageously  cast  in  iron  moulds,  so  also  are  cylinders  for  rolling  metal,  forge-haramera, 
ore-stampers,  Ac.,  and  in  general  all  objects  which  have  a sufficient  mass  of  matter  to  resist  impact  or 
compression,  and  require  in  use  the  hardest  and  least  wearing  surface. 

Sand-mouldings  (we  do  not  speak  here  of  those  objects,  plates,  joists,  Ac,  which  may  bo  run  open) 
are  made  in  flasks,  which,  for  iron-founders’  use,  are  best  made  themselves  of  iron,  hut  in  other  respect* 
like  the  wooden  ones  used  in  foundries  generally.  The  bottom  tla-k  or  drug  has  generally  plain,  flat 
cross-ribs,  to  serve  instead  of  a bottom-board;  the  top  flask  lias  deep  cross-ribs  cutting  it  up  into  compart- 
ments five  or  six  inches  wide  and  twenty  to  thirty  inches  long,  with  little  fillets  on  their  sides  to  lock 
in  the  sand  more  effectually  ; middle  flasks  have  no  such  compartments  at  all.  Of  these  middle  flasks 
the  iron  founder  makes  frequent  use.  They  constitute  the  three  or  four  part  flasks,  which  are  much 
more  convenient  for  many  objects  than  two  part  flasks  only,  which  might  have  to  be  of  excessive  depth. 
The  eotterinq , or  fastening  these  parts  together,  is  easily  effected  by  transverse  wedges  in  the  steady- 
pins  of  the  flanks,  and  the  internal  mass  of  sand  is  retained  firmly,  or  gagged,  by  means  of  lifters . or 
T* -shaped  pieces  of  iron,  with  wedge-slurped  tail,  and  set  head  downwards.  These  gaggers  are  placed 
in  various  parts  of  the  flask,  according  to  the  objects  to  be  moulded,  and  the  discretion  of  the  founder. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  pattern  and  mould  for  the  top  of  a sliding-rest  for  a lathe,  will 
illustrate  the  application  of  a three-part  flask. 

The  pattern,  Fig.  2383,  might  be  moulded  in  a two-part  flask  of  sufficient  depth  bv  making  the 
parting  along  the  dotted  line  a a ; and  indeed  there  are  several  ways  in  which  it  might  be  cast,  but  the 
one  shown  will  be  seen  to  be  the  most  convenient  The  chamfer  at  c might  also  be  cast,  either  by 
moulding  square  at  first,  and  then  filling  in  sand  and  working  it  to  a gag**,  or  by  means  of  a core 
whose  print  is  shown  in  the  dotted  lines  terminating  at  b ; but  the  most  usual  and  the  best  way  is  to 


cast  it  square,  and  plane  it  to  the  required  bevel  afterwards.  That  lieing  the  case,  Fig.  2384  shows  the 
fla**Ls  1,  2,  3,  after  they  are  put  together.  In  working  them,  1 and  2 arc  first  set,  nearly  filled  with 
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Band,  and  the  pattern  knocked  in  as  shown,  the  whole  well  rannned,  and  the  parting  made  along  a a. 
The  flask  3 is  then  added,  filled  and  ruuuued,  levelled,  covered  with  u board,  and  all  three  turned  over, 
bo  that  1 becomes  the  top,  which  is  now  taken  oflf,  a parting  made  along  the  line  b b , and  the  numer- 
al ick  put  in  to  make  the  runner  or  in-gate,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  near  r.  To  prepare  for  casting, 
the  runner-stick  is  taken  out,  flask  1 is  lifted  off,  and  the  part  of  the  pattern  (shown  white)  is  taken  out 
from  the  middle  flask  ; the  middle  flask  is  then  removed,  and  the  shaded  part  of  the  pattern  (which  has 
been  fitted  by  pins  or  lugs,  as  showu)  is  taken  out  from  flask  3 or  the  dray.  The  flasks  are  then  united, 
and  the  pouring  made  through  r.  It  is  manifest  that  the  same  system  would  be  pursued  with  a flask 
having  a greater  number  of  parts. 

The  iron-founder  has,  from  the  vast  variety  of  works  which  he  is  called  on  to  execute,  greater  occasion 
than  otliers  to  use  a variety  of  methods  of  coring.  The  following  figures  will 
illustrate  some  of  these,  and  will  indicate  how  others,  more  complicated  still, 
are  met  ami  accomplished.  Thus,  Fig.  2385  shows  the  finished  casting  which  is 
desired  to  be  produced,  and  Fig.  238<>  the  pattern,  with  its  core-prints  for  pro- 
ducing it  The  horizontal  print  a delivers  itself,  but  one  made  like  the  left-hand 
vertical  one  b,  would  tear  up  the  sand  in  the  attempt  to  remove  the  pattern 
from  the  mould.  The  right-hand  print  d,  therefore,  shows  the  proper  sluipe  and 
length,  reaching  down  to  the  bed  of  the  pattern.  The  circular  opening  lias,  in 
the  same  manner,  a tapering  print  of  the  same  length.  These  print**,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  pattern  inverted,  will  leave  a recess,  as  shown  ut  a in  Fig.  2387.  Upon  being  drawn,  the 
cores  are  inserted  as  in  Fig.  2388,  (a  section  through  dt)  the  upper  part  of  the  recess  is  made  good  with 
sand  to  the  general  surface,  aud  the  mould  is  ready  for  casting. 
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By  observation  and  practice  moulders  become  exceedingly  expert  in  managing  their  patterns,  A*<\, 
and  often  display  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the  shifts  ami  contrivances  to  which  they  resort  for  eking  out 
or  stopping  off  patterns,  or  for  moulding  additional  parts  for  which  there  is  no  pattern.  Indeed,  as  one 
of  the  heavy  items  of  expense  in  a foundry  is  for  a st«K*k  of  pattema,  it  is  not  unusual,  for  avoiding  this, 
to  see  many  common  articles  of  simple  form,  (grates,  parts  of  stove-plates,  Ac ,)  which  are  made  upon 
written  orders,  built  up  with  core-prints  or  slips  of  wood,  and  moulded  utmost  entirely  by  hand. 
Wherever  accuracy  is  required,  however,  well-made  patterns  are  indis[>ensuhle. 

The  objects  which  are  moulded  in  sand  and  cast  in  flasks  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  They 
comprehend  nearly  all  the  articles  of  cast-iron  in  ordinary  or  domestic  use.  Before  leaving  this  branch, 
another  illustration  of  flask-casting  of  the  last-mentioned  class  of  articles  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  readers,  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  iron  pot*.  Fig.  2380  will 
give  nn  idea  of  the  implements  in  this  process.  The  pattern  for  the  |M>t  (which 
is  of  metal,  for  wood  could  not  lie  turned  down  well  to  the  thinness  of  these 
vessels)  exists  in  two  hemispheres,  which  fit  and  are  fastened  together  in  the 
oblique  dotted  curve  shown  hi  the  figure.  The  moulder  takes  these  and  places 
them  together,  mouth  downwards,  upon  a board  which  has  a bevel-rim  just  fit- 
ting the  mouth  of  the  pot.  On  the  same  board,  be  places  symmetrically  over 
the  pattern  the  flask  a,  which  is  in  two  pieces,  as  shown.  Sand  is  rammed  down 
round  the  pattern  till  the  flask  is  full,  when  a parting  is  made  even  with  its  top, 
ami  flask  b is  placed  on  and  fastened.  This  is  filled  in  like  manner,  prints  for 
the  feet  and  a runner-stick  having  been  put  in  at  the  proper  levels.  The  top  of 
6 is  levelled  off,  a b*wird  placed  on  it,  and  the  whole  concern  inverted.  The  — “ 
board  that  originully  served  as  the  drag,  and  upon  which  a and  b have  been  built,  is  removed,  the 
interior  of  the  pot  is  seen,  and  the  flask  c is  set  around  its  inouth  upon  a.  llie  pot  is  then  filled  with 
sand  and  rammed  to  the  edge  of  c.  when  it  is  all  ttricklcd,  (i.  e.,  levelled  off,)  a drag-board  placed  on  it. 
and  the  whole  reverted  to  its  former  position,  as  seen  in  the  cut.  In  drawing  the  pattern,  b comes  off 
first,  out  of  which  the  core-prints  are  also  taken;  a takes  apart  and  leaves  the  pattern  exposed,  which 
comes  out  in  halves.  The  convex  mid  concave  moulds  are  tneu  dressed  with  tools  and  facing  Mind,  the 
fla-ks  replaced,  the  runner  stick  taken  out,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  casting.  In  spite  of  the  apparent 
complexity  of  all  this,  it  is  by  no  meaas  among  the  costlier  or  more  difficult  works  of  the  foundry. 

Articles  that  are  heavy  or  large  lave  to  be  moulded  in  loam , as  it  is  termed ; aud  as  such  things  are 
generally  required  to  be  cast  vertically,  while  the  qunntity  of  metal  is  too  great  to  be  ladled,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  dig  a pit  for  the  mould  to  which  the  metal  may  be  led  by  gutters,  than  to  raise  the  fur- 
nav  foundations  high  enough  to  lave  all  the  work  above  ground.  Indeed,  as  works  have  sometimes  to 
he  executed  fifteeu  and  even  twenty  feet  high,  this  last  arrangement  would  be  well  nigh  absurd.  So 
far  ns  resistance  is  concerned,  pit-moulding  is  advantageous ; and  if  due  provision  be  made  for  the  es- 
cape of  elastic  ga«es,  it  is  not  more  objectionable  on  the  score  of  danger  than  large  flasks  above  ground. 
The  greut  merit  of  this  method  is,  however,  in  dispensing  with  a solid  pattern,  which,  for  such  cylinders, 
for  instance,  as  are  used  in  Cornish  engines,  of  eight  feet  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  stroke,  would  be  an 
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enormous  expense.  The  following  figures  will  serve  to  explain  the  general  process  of  loam-moulding. 
Fig.  2390  shows  the  first  stage  of  the  mould  for  a steam  or  blast  cylinder.  The  lowest  lines  represent 
the  bed  of  the  loam-plate,  upon  which  the  inner  wall  is  built  This  inner  wall,  for  small  works,  such  ns 
pipes,  is  called  the  core,  for  large  cylinders  it  Is  termed  the  novel.  The  loam-plate  is  of  iron,  cast  rough, 
and  with  projecting  ears  for  lifting  it  Sometimes  these  plates  arc  raised  from  the  ground,  to  allow  of 
a fire  for  drying  the  loam  to  be  made  up  beneath;  or  if  the  work  be  not  too  large,  it  is  set  upon  a 
wheeled  truck,  by  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  the  loam-stove.  Upon  this  truck,  or  on  the  loam-plate, 
or  in  any  convenient  and  steady  manner,  a spindle  a is  fixed,  which  carries  the  templet  lb,  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  is  adjusted  exactly  to  the  internal  radius  of  the  intended  cylinder.  An  inner  wall 
of  brick-work  is  then  built,  whose  face  is  plastered  with  soft  loam,  which  loam  is  shaped  and  turned  by 
the  motion  of  the  templet.  When  smooth  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  thou  brushed  over  with  black- 
wash  of  charcoal  and  coal-dust,  to  he  dried  again,  and  serve  as  a parting  to  prevent  the  adherence  of 
fresh  loam.  This  finishes  the  mould  for  the  inside  of  the  cylinder. 

The  templet  bb  is  then  dismounted,  and  another  cc.  Fig.  2391,  cut  in  profile  to  the  external  form  of 
the  cylinder,  with  flanges,  and  bosses,  «fcc.,  is  attached  to  the  spindle  at  a distance  from  the  centre  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, plu*  its  intended  thickness.  Fresh  loam  is  then  thrown 
on  the  nowel-mould,  in  order  to  form  the  thickness,  which  is  shaped  on  the  outside  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  templet,  carefully  smoothed,  dried,  and  black-washed  as  the  other. 


When  this  is  finished,  a loam-plate  or  ring  is  laid  down  to  carry  the  outer  case  or  cope,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2392.  This  cope  is  built  up  of  brick  and  loam,  with  an  inner  facing  of  loam  worked  carefully  to 
the  turned  thickness ; it  is  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  lifted  off  carefully  from  the  noweL  This  is  none 
by  means  of  a crane.  The  thickncM  comes  off  with  the  cope,  generally  broken,  but  it  lias  now  answered 
its  purpose.  Any  accidental  damage  to  either  of  the  moulds  is  repaired,  the  faces  are  black -washed 
and  dried  again,  and  the  mould  is  ready  to  be  put  together,  the  position  of  the  cope  having  been  deter- 
mined at  first  either  by  studs,  or  by  marks  upon  the  nowel-plate. 

Porta  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  (or  short  flanged  tubes  for  attaching  the  steam  or  blast  pipes)  are 
made  by  working  the  patterns  into  the  cope;  the  cores  are  supported  cither  by  groin*  (which  are  little 
plates  of  sheet-iron  staid  by  wire,  and  as  wide  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal  at  the  port ) or  by  sand- 
bear  mgs,  the  holes  left  by  which  are  afterwards  plugged  up.  From  the  precariousness  of  the  union  of 
the  melted  metal  with  that  of  the  wire  and  sheets,  the  use  of  graius  is.  when  pc*sible,  to  be  avoided. 
Other  passages  for  steam  or  air.  either  in  the  side  or  around  tlie  cylinder,  can  be  worked  in  a similar 
manner  upon  the  thickness,  and  be  covered  in  by  the  cope. 

When  all  is  ready  the  mould  is  put  together  in  the  pit,  the  two  plates  bolted  together,  and  the  ex- 
ternal space  in  the  pit  rammed  hard,  to  resist  the  outward  pressure  of  the  melted  metal.  In  very  large 
works  there  are  iron  rings,  larger  than  the  cope,  piled  one  on  another  to  hold  the  sand  ; these  rings  are 
steadied  by  numerous  stays  goiug  to  the  sides  of  the  pit,  which  is  sometimes  itself  walled  up  with  brick, 
or  even  cased  with  iron.  In  such  works  tlie  core  too  has  to  be  strengthened  by  iron  stays  laid  in  diam- 
eters, and  entering  the  brick- work  of  the  nowel. 

Tlie  metal,  in  pouring,  is  led  in  various  ways  to  the  mould,  according  to  circumstances,  from  the  sow 
or  main  runner.  Sometimes  there  is  a circular  trough  round  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  the  feeding  is 
through  holes  in  the  loam-cake ; sometimes  the  runners  are  sunk,  and  enter  the  mould  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  height  from  the  bottom  and  tangent  to  the  circumference.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a good 
way  to  keep  the  metal  in  circulation,  and  clear  of  the  sconce  or  tullug?.  Sometimes,  to  supply  hydro- 
static pressure  for  condensation,  or  shrinkage  in  cooling,  iron  rings  are  piled  up  to  inclose  a lofty  runner. 
In  the  largest  works  several  such  reservoirs  or  feed * are  made  in  addition  to  the  runners,  purposely  to 
provide  for  shrinkage.  Sometimes  a piston  has  been  applied  in  the  runners,  when  they  are  not  numer- 
ous; and  a still  bettor-intended  process  has  been  propped — that  of  exhausting  the  air  from  the  mould, 
and  supplying  the  feed  from  below. 

Both  of  these  methods — which  have  never  come  into  genend  use — aim  at  accomplishing  perfectly 
what  the  founders  ordinarily  obviate  by  other  contrivances,  viz.,  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  mould. 
If  the  air  or  vapor  in  small  quantities  gets  entangled  in  the  metal,  it  produces,  of  course,  a bail  casting, 
leaving  cavities  in  the  mass  such  as  we  very  often  s-ee.  If  large  quantities,  especially  of  steam,  are 
caught,  the  consequence  is  a greater  or  less  explosion,  sometimes  attended  with  very  disastrous  conse- 
quences The  Thomcliffe  accident  in  1820  is  still  remembered  in  the  annals  of  founding  as  one  of  the 
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aaddevt  of  such  catastrophes.  Upwards  of  100  persons  were  in  the  cast-house  at  the  time,  to  witness 
the  pouring  of  a tilt-shaft  of  about  five  tons  in  a vertical  niouhL  The  cast  was  nearly  finished  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  some  four  tons  of  melted  iron  shot  out  as  from  a petard,  killing  and 
Wounding  terribly  about  otie-fourth  of  those  present.  Tliere  happened  to  he  a thunder-storm  at  the 
time,  and  as  no  one  knew  of  any  mistake  committed  in  any  of  the  arrangements,  the  accident  was  at- 
tributed to  that  indefinite  agent,  electricity.  It  more  likely  arose  from  a sudden  und  explosive  combi- 
nation of  carhurcttcd  hydrogen,  a gas  which  is  always  formed  in  the  moulds.  The  workmen  are  very 
well  aware  of  this,  and  in  casting,  for  example,  the  thick  cylinders  for  a hydrostatic  press,  which  are  set 
mouth  downwards  generally,  the  air-tube  or  tubes  which  are  made  to  come  up  from  the  core  underneath 
to  the  surface  are  ignited  for  greater  safety,  and  burn  like  perfect  gas-torches.  In  small  works  this  is 
not  so  manifest,  and  in  these,  by  making  openings  similar  to  and  corresponding  with  the  runners,  the 
metal  flows  through  the  mould,  and  drives  out  the  greater  quantity  of  the  air  und  gas  before  it.  In 
larger  works  the  air-chamber  is  generally  provided  below,  underneath  the  nowel-plate,  by  laying  there 
a mass  of  hay-bands,  with  which  air-tubes,  leading  to  the  surface,  immediately  communicate.  But  the 
use  of  this  combustible  matter  cannot  be  recommended  on  the  score  of  security. 

The  temperature  proper  for  pouring  is  slightly  different  for  every  mixture;  it  can  be  judged  of  only 
by  experience:  at  least  it  cannot  be  defined  by  any  written  rules  of  universal  application.  The  rale  of 
pouring,  too,  is  in  the  same  category.  In  general,  bad  castings  (i.  c,  blown  and  spongy)  are  apt  to  be 
made  by  quick  pouring  of  hot  metal,  and  imperfect  ones  by  slow  pouring. 

The  necessity  of  providing  sufficient  resistance  to  all  sides  of  the  mould  during  pouring  has  been 
already  spoken  of.  After  pouring,  however,  the  condition  becomes  inverted,  for  the  metal  is  then 
shrinking  into  itself.  The  pressure  from  without  Is  generally  nothing;  but  that  from  within  must  be 
removed,  that  the  cylinder  be  not  strained,  or  neared.  So,  in  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  work,  the  iron  stays  within  the  core  are  knocked  away,  anil  the  workmen  go  down  to  break  away 
llie  brick  work.  The  excessive  heat  renders  this  the  most  dreadful  of  their  duties. 

Loam  casting,  suitably  mollified,  is  applied  to  all  large  works  with  curved  surfaces,  such  os  cylinders 
of  all  sorts  large  pans,  guns,  pipes  for  water,  gas,  Ac.,  Ac.  Guns  have  been  cast  with  a core,  like  cyl- 
inders, but  their  imperfections  are  such  as  to  make  it  more  advantageous,  in  spite  of  the  waste  of  metal, 
to  run  them  solid  and  bore  them  out  afterwards.  The  cores  for  pipes  are  usually  made  upin  an  iron 
tube  pierced  with  holes,  wound  round  with  hay-bands,  and  revolved,  while  the  loam  is  being  applied, 
by  a winch  at  the  end,  upon  two  iron  trestles.  A scraper,  fixed  parallel  to  the  axis,  turns  off  the  loam, 
and  brings  the  core  to  its  true  cvlindric  shape.  This  arrangement,  which  is  susceptible  of  more  accu- 
racy, is  the  founder' * lathe.  These  cores  are  dried  and  blackwoslied ; the  thickness  is  laid  on  in  loam, 
awl  also  dried  and  blackwashed  ; and  the  object  is  then  moulded  in  sand  in  an  iron  box  parting  in 
half.  The  core  is  then  taken  out,  the  thickness  removed,  and  the  core  replaced,  and  held  in  place,  if 
necessary,  with  grains,  in  establishments  where  pipes  are  cast  iu  large  quantities,  it  is  usual  to  mould 
from  wooden  patterns  in  halves. 

Within  a short  period,  a method  has  been  tried  of  casting  pipes  inside  of  an  iron  pattern,  which  is  laid 
with  a slight  slope,  anil  caused  to  revolve  while  the  metal  is  fed.  Its  revolutions  inspire  a centrifugal 
tendency  to  the  melted  metal,  which  is  restrained  and  shaped,  as  it  cools,  by  the  pattern.  The  precari- 
ousness of  result,  however,  or  some  oilier  cause,  appears  to  have  restricted  the  economical  use  of  this 
method. 

The  scope  of  the  iron-founder’s  art  is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  both  as  to  the  forms  he  produces, 
and  the  weight  of  inetal  be  has  to  deal  with.  Tnus,  castings  are  sometimes  required  of  20  and  even 
30  tons  in  one  piece,  requiring  the  conjoint  operation  of  three  or  four  furnaces  tapped  at  one  time.  On 
the  other  band,  the  beautiful  Berlin  ornaments  are  cast  in  pieces  of  a few  grains  weight.  The  art  of 
casting  these  ornaments  was  first  developed  in  Prussia,  and  is  supposed  to  depend,  in  some  degree, 
upon  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  of  the  sand  employed.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  ores  (bog-ores)  out 
of  which  the  former  is  reduced,  is  not  only  fossiliferous,  but  appears  to  be  constituted  entirely  of  the 
remains  of  animulcuke.  But  there  are  examples  of  successful  castings  of  the  smallest  size  with  mate- 
rials where  this  infusorial  influence  could  not  lx?  suspected  of  operating. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  one  of  these  Berlin  chains  entirely  of  castings  (manv  of  those  on  sale 
will  lie  found  to  have  been  connected  with  iron  wire) : its  length  is  4 feet  10  inches,  and  its  whole 
weight  730  grains  ; a large  and  small  link  together  weigh  a little  over  8 grains.  Fig.  2303  shows  the 
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cliain  itself;  Fig.  2394  is  intended  to  explain  the  wav  it  was  worked.  The  largo  links  a a (Fig.  2393) 
were  first  cast  separately.  Then  a pattern  of  the  chain  with  core-prints  b (Fig.  2394)  was  moulded. 
The  links  a,  smoked  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  metal,  w’erc  laid  in  tlie  mould,  and  then  the  sand-cores,  b. 
The  Actual  mould  was  about  8 inches  long,  and  a separate  runner  was  made  to  every  erne  of  the  small 
links  c e.  Such  things  arc  even  greater  wonders  of  art  than  the  larger  works. 

When  castings  are  set  and  cooled,  the  next  thing  is  to  remove  them  from  the  moulds;  the  runners 
are  snapped  off,  and  all  0k?  loose  sand  scraped  from  the  casting,  and  tlie  seams  of  partings  smoothed. 
For  common  castings,  very  rough  implements  serve ; for  the  finer  kinds  more  appropriate  tools  are 
required.  To  these,  the  skin  left  from  a sand-mould  is  very  destructive ; and  therefore,  if  they  are 
in. ended  to  be  wrought,  they  are  generally  first  pickled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid — by  immersion  if 
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they  are  small,  and  aspersion  if  large.  The  acid  attacks  the  metal  underneath  ; and  the  crust  that  is 
left  after  a day  or  two  is  easily  removed. 

The  “kin  of  castings  from  sand-moulds  is  always  luirder  than  from  loam.  This  Is  not  so  much  from 
the  siliceous  matter  taken  up  in  the  surface,  as  from  the  effect  of  a different  conduction  of  heat,  and  a 
change  of  crystallization  at  and  near  the  surfuce,  which  is  known  as  chilling.  These  chilled  castings 
have  Ijoen  already  mentioned  : it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  malleable  iron  castings  which  arc*  pro- 
duced at  a few  establishments. 

The  malleability,  which  is  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  chilling,  in  general  follows  the  abstraction 
of  carbon,  and  is  pro  port  innate  to  it ; but  the  metal  so  produced  has  none  of  the  fibre  which  is  caused 
by  forging  and  laminating.  Like  chilling,  the  change  is  external,  anil  penetrates  but  a small  wav ; the 
methods,  therefore,  are  applicable  only  to  light  and  thin  articles.  There  are  many  such  (brads,  bridle- 
bits,  coach-makers’  fastenings  and  furniture,  locks,  snuffers,  stirrup-irons,  Ac.,  and  various  vessels  in 
domestic  use)  which  can  be  cast  more  cheaply  and  conveniently  than  forged : to  all  these  the  method 
applies. 

It  reposes  both  uixin  the  character  of  the  crude  iron  and  upon  processes  subsequent  to  casting.  Gray 
crude  iron  produced  from  refractory  ores,  which  never  can  lx*  chilled,  is  the  suitable  quality ; and  arti- 
cles cast  from  this,  which  are  at  first  brittle,  are  enclosed  in  iron  boxes,  in  contact  with  powJered  oxides 
of  iron,  (either  mineral  as  red  hematite,  or  artificial,  as  forge-cinder,)  with  lime,  or  with  any  ubsorlienta 
of  carbon.  The  cases,  well  closed  anti  luted,  are  placed  in  an  oven,  and  left  there,  at  a high  tenijiem- 
ture,  for  a period  varying  from  three  days  to  a week.  The  temperature  is  then  allowed  to  subside, 
and  the  matters  to  cool  gradually  in  the  ovens.  When  pieces  of  these  castings  are  fractured,  the  alter- 
ation of  structure  is  very  apparent. 

III.  Refining,  Forging,  Ac.,  of  Malleable  Iron. — The  mention  of  malleable  iron  castings  leads 
naturally  to  the  account  of  those  processes  by  which  a malleability  is  imparted,  higher  both  in  kind  and 
degree.  These  processes  apply,  1st.  to  the  production  of  iron  which  can  be  wrought  directly  from  suit- 
able ores  ; as  well  as,  2d,  to  the  refining  and  working  of  crude  iron  which  lias  been  otherwise  produced. 
The  fagoting  of  scrap  iron  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive,  either  chemically  or  mechanically,  to  constitute 
a third  class  of  processes. 

1.  Of  malleable  iron  direct1  y from  ore*. — This  product  undoubtedly  preceded  any  other  manufacture 
of  iron.  All  the  workings  of  antiquity  were  of  this  sort,  there  i“  reason  to  believe  ; and  what  has  l*x*n 
already  said  in  this  article  serves  to  show  the  gradual  advance  of  the  modern  epoch  of  crude  iron.  The 
improvement  in  this  ejsx'h  has  been  the  utilization  of  many  ores  which,  under  the  old  process,  were 
unavailable.  Only  rich  and  fusible  mines — magnetic  oxides,  and  some  of  the  sparry  carbonates  and 
red  hematites,  aim  the  like — admit  of  this  treatment.  This  restriction  will  lx*  justified  in  considering 
the  general  theoretical  aim  of  the  process,  which,  in  so  far  different  from  that  of  the  high-furnace,  em- 
braces a double  task/ am  I recurring  deeftui  position*  and  recompositions.  In  the  high-furnace,  our  object 
is  to  drive  off  the  oxygen  from  the  tires ; which  is  effected  by  preventing  carls m in  excess  at  a high 
temperature,  while  that  portion  of  excessive  carbon  that  combines  with  the  iron  after  reduction  is  gotten 
rid  of  by  subsequent  separate  treatment.  But  in  the  forge-fire,  one  treatment  must  answer  both  ends; 
carbon  at  the  lowest  temperature  that  will  answer  must  be  prevented  to  effect  an  imperfect  reduction 
at  first,  till  the  mass  consists,  in  fact,  of  a mixture  of  oxides  and  carburets  of  iron ; and  while  this  mix- 
ture is  reacting  internally  on  itself,  additional  oxygen  from  a current  of  air  must  lx*  afforded  to  assist  in 
the  neutralization  of  the  carbon. 

To  this  aim,  the  character  of  the  furnaces  employed  must  conform  ; they  mu4  be  low,  so  that  the 
reduction  may  not  take  pluce  too  soon  and  fii-tun  he  checked  ; they  must  he  wide,  that  the  melting 
carburets  may  offer  a large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Where  exactly  the  fusion  is  maintained, 
is  uot  of  so  much  moment : if  above  the  tuvere,  the  furnace  is  properly  a *tuck-ofen,  which  has  been 
already  described;  if  below  the  tuvero,  it  n to  lx  termed  a forge -fire,  of”  which  tne  so-called  Catalan 
forge  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Whether  one  or  the  other  form  he  used,  there  is  in  either  another 
cliaracteristic  diversity  from  the  processes  of  the  high -furnace,  which  should  not  he  omitted.  In  the 
latter,  the  result  depends  upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  materials;  L c\.  upon  the  proportions  of  fuel 
and  mine,  and  the  temperature  which  is  kept  up;  in  the  former,  the  chemical  reactions  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  the  mechanical  agency  of  the  workman,  whose  business  it  is  to  expose  successively  the 
imperfectly  reduced  masses  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  Thus  the  reduction  and  tne  refining  are  both, 
in  a measure,  mechanically  effected  ; the  formation  of  too  much  crude  iron  at  once  is  checked  by  imme- 
diate admixture  of  oxide,  and  by  a judicious  management  of  the  blast ; and  the  result  depend*  upon 
the  skill  with  which  this  is  done,  just  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in  a preceding  part,  where,  to  produce 
crude  metal  of  a particular  quality,  doses  of  suitable  materials  are  injected  into  the  crucible  of  a high- 
furnace. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  upon  the  *tuck-ofen , that  its  application  need  not  lx  insisted  on  here, 
further  than  to  remark,  that  their  product  is  never  entirely  malleable  iron , and  requires  a fresh  reheat- 
ing ami  fusion  of  a part.  'Phis  subsequent  process  results  in  the  formation  of  part  malleable  iron  and 
part  tteel. 

The  furnaces  used  in  Sweden  and  Norway  for  this  purpose  are  also  properly  stiick-ofen,  and  the  re- 
sult similur.  In  some  places  of  these  countries,  they  treat  a roasted  ore  with  wood  in  inverted  cone-like 
furnaces,  from  4 to  7 feet  high,  and  from  24  to  5 leet  diameter  at  the  top. 

The  old  German  method  was  also  so  far  like  that  of  the  stflek  ofen,  in  requiring  actual  fusion  ; but 
the  shape  of  the  hearth  was  different,  resembling  the  Catalan  forge-fire,  and  the  original  apparently,  of 
the  tuotlem  bloomery-firr*  of  Pennsylvania.  There  was  also  another  method  used  still  in  Gnllicia,  of 
in  ter  stratifying  the  ores  with  the  fuel  which  is  broken  fine  and  kept  almost  in  a pasty  state.  The  re- 
duced metal  filtering  slowly  through  this  paste  is  refined  by  the  currout  of  air  directed  downwards 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  hearth. 

The  methods,  Ac.,  which  have  been  applied  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  are  called 
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the  Catalan  method,  will  convoy  a sufficient  idea  of  all  the  others,  which  are  but  modifications.  This  ap- 
pellation comprehends,  in  reality,  the  whole  arrangement  of  water-blasts,  tilt-hammers,  etc. ; but  the 
exposition. will  be  confined  for  the  moment  only  to  the  chemical  part  of  the  process,  or  the  production 
of  metal  ready  to  be  forged.  The  ores  are  generally  roasted  in  furnaces  or  ovens ; but  in  some  instances 
a compact  brown  hematite  has  been  used  raw.  The  results,  compared  with  roasted  mine,  do  not  np{>eur 
advantageous.  When  the  ores  are  tolerably  pure,  they  are  usually  charged  in  the  furnace  within  a 
month  after  roasting ; but  pyritous  or  phosphated  mines  are  macerated,  f.  <•.,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  fre- 

?|ucntly  stirred  and  moistened  with  water  for  a twelvemonth.  Before  charging,  they  are  broken  up  into 
niginents,  like  small  nuts;  red  hematites  are  even  used  in  powder.  According  to  the  character  of  the 
ore.  earthy  matter,  argillaceous  or  calcareous,  is  added,  to  serve  as  a flux.  Throughout  the  Pyrenees, 
the  general  machinery  for  the  blast  is  the  trompe  that  has  been  already  described  f small  forge-fires  arc 
sometimes  blown  with  leasher  bellows.  In  this  last  case,  to  maintain  a continuous  blast  and  furnish  a 
suitable  quantity,  two  tuyeres  are  required. 

The  following  figures  Indicate  the  construction  of  these  Catalan  forges.  Fig.  2895  is  a ground  plan 
on  a scale  of  1 -10th  of  the  actual  size  of  the  forge-fires  used  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  Such  sue  properly 
called  Xnvarrcse  furnaces;  and  while  the  general  structure  is  the  same  for  all,  are  intermediate  m di- 
mensions between  the  Spanish  Catalan,  which  arc  smaller,  and  the  Biscayan  forges. 
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Fig.  2896  is  a vertical  section  through  the  axis  of  the  tuvfere ; and  Fig.  2397  another  section  at  right 
angles  to  the  former.  In  Fig.  2395,  W W represents  the  wall  separating  the  forge-fire  from  the  blast 
machinery,  and  in  which  is  the  embrasure  for  the  tuyere.  The  hearth  is  usually  lined  with  cast  plates, 
and  the  counter,  or  side  opposite  the  tuyfere, 
of  flat  bars.  Sometimes  tlie  lining  of  these  is 
only  a refractory  sandstone ; but  the  cinder 
slope  (on  the  side  o of  the  tuyfere)  on  which 
the  workman  rests  his  ringers  and  bars,  is 
always  of  cast-iron.  The  aperture  o is  for 
the  disduirge  of  cinder  into  the  embrasure 
beneath;  the  tuyfere  f is  a truncated  lmlf- 
cone  of  copper,  with  the  orifice  or  eye  circu- 
lar. from  1}  to  2 inches  in  diameter.  The 
pressure  of  the  blast  varies  from  $ lb.  tp  1 ^ 
lb.  per  inch. 

The  fewest  men  to  work  one  of  these  fires, 
not  counting  the  hammer-man,  is  three ; the 
greatest  number  employed  in  the  largest 
and  most  active,  is  eight.  In  beginning  to 
work,  the  hearth  has  first  to  be  heated  by 

keeping  it  two-thirds  full  of  ignited  charcoal  “397. 

for  4 or  5 hours.  The  fuel  is  then  thrown 
up  against  the  tuyfere  and  beaten  down  into 
an  inclined  plane  towards  the  counter.  Upon 
this  is  thrown  at  once  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  charge  of  mine ; the  hearth  is 
heaped  up  with  charcoal ; the  cinder- tap  o 
stopped  with  day  ; and  the  blast  gradually 
let  on,  till,  in  about  two  hours,  it  attains  its 
maximum.  The  founder,  during  the  process, 
frequently  wets  the  charcoal  on  top  to  pre- 
vent its  burning  too  fast,  and  to  concentrate 
the  heat ; throws  on,  from  time  to  time,  the 
smaller  fragments  remaining  of  the  charge, 
near  the  tuvfere ; feels  with  a crow-bar  at  the 
bottom  of  die  hearth  for  the  ciudcr  and  met- 
al ; gradually  brings  the  charge  nearer  the  tuvfere ; keeps  the  tuvfere  free ; and  about  every  quarter 
hour  after  cinder  has  commenced  to  show  itself,  tap?  and  lets  it’ off.  This  tapping,  after  the  whole 
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blast  is  on,  has  to  be  done  more  frequently : sometimes  every  five  minutes;  the  other  part  of  the  work, 
too,  goes  on  with  more  activity.  In  three  hours  the  whole  charge  is  melted  ; a bar  is  thrust  through 
the  charcoal  in  many  places  to  clear  the  metal  which  is  thus  gathered  up  on  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
and  worked  and  pressed  with  ringers  into  a sort  of  ball  or  loop.  This  takes  the  greater  part  of  an  hour; 
when  the  heat  is  done,  the  charcoal  is  raked  over  against  the  counter;  and  the  h*«p  thus  cleared  is 
lifted  by  the  bar  to  w hich  it  adheres,  and,  if  uccessory,  with  tongs,  and  carried  to  the  shingling  hammer 
to  be  forged.  In  the  Catalan  forges,  the  weight  of  these  loops  ;or  mar*rtt)  is  from  100  to  150  lbs.; 
in  the  Navarrese.  from  180  to  250  lbs.;  in  the  Biscayan,  from  280  to  350  lbs  ; and  in  some  of  the  forges 
among  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  as  much  as  425  lbs.  The  tilt-hammers  employed  weigh  from  600  to 
700  lbs.,  generally  of  cast-iron,  sometime*, of  wrought;  the  helve  ami  fixtures  mostly  of  wood.  Besides 
these  are  used  smaller  lift-hammers,  for  working  small et-  bam,  called  martinet*.  When  the  loop  is 
placed  under  the  hammer,  it  is  struck  at  first  slowly  to  condense  it  aud  drive  out  the  ciuder ; it  is  then 
forged  more  rapidly  into  the  shape  of  a pri*in,  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  6 to  8 indies  square.  This  is 
cut  in  two  bv  a chisel  under  the  hammer ; the  pieces  carried  back  to  the  same  fire  as  a special  chuferv, 
there  heated  and  successively  forged  again.  When  smaller  bars  are  wanted,  these  pieces  are  again 
cut,  reheated,  and  forged  under  the  martinet. 

The  charge  of  roasted  mine  (breach  heat  is,  with  the  Catalan  fire,  fjora  325  to  450  lbs.;  with  the 
Navarrese,  from  550  to  650  lbs.;  with  the  Bi-cayun,  from  750  to  900  lbs.;  and  with  the  largest  fires  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  an  average  of  1 260  lbs.  But  the  economical  result  in  metal  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  against  the  large  charges.  The  smaller  fin  * allow  six  and  sometimes  seven  heats  in  the  24 
hours,  and  give  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  metal  found  by  assay  in  the  ore : the  larger  ones  never  more 
than  four  heats  in  the  same  time,  yielding  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  In  fuel,  there  is  less  coil- 
sumption  with  the  large  charges.  In  the  smallest  fires,  the  fuel  used  is,  on  an  average,  jive  for  one  of 
mine ; in  the  larger  it  is  about  three. 

The  fuel  used  i*  universally  charcoal.  Frequent  experiments  have  been  made  looking  to  the  substi- 
tution of  c ole,  both  with  cold  and  hot  blast,  but  hitherto,  and  probably  of  necessity,  always  without 
success. 

2.  Of  malleable  iron  from  pip  or  crude  iron — produced  (a)  with  charcoal  in  open  forge-fires,  bloom- 
erics,  »vc.;  (A)  with  coal  in  reverberatory  or  pudding  furnaces;  (c)  with  coke  or  coal  in  a special  fur- 
nace, termed  a finery,  or  run-out  fire,  and  then  in  a puddling-furnace.  The  object  is  the  same  in  all 
these,  \iz,  the  decarhuratioii  of  the  metal,  (ns  to  driving  oil  other  impurities,  that  will  be  spoken  of 
specially  hereafter ;)  and  the  methods  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes — first,  where  the  metal  is 
refined  in  contact  with  carbon,  as  in  mode  a ; and,  secondly,  where  it  is  only  in  contact  with  heated  air 
and  inflamed  gases,  as  in  the  reverberatory  furnaces  of  modes  A and  c.  In  theory,  the  latter  method 
should  lie  the  best,  so  far  as  quality  of  metal  and  economy  of  matcriul  are  concerned  ; but  in  practice, 
the  former,  though  at  a greater  loss  and  expense,  is  the  most  successful  in  yielding  a good  article. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  crude  iron  most  advantageous  for  refining,  different  metallurgists  have 
expressed  different  opinions.  As  this  is  no  place  for  a lengthened  discussion  of  principles,  only  such 
statements  will  he  briefly  made  ns  seen)  to  accord  the  best  with  experience. 

(Jray  iron  demands  n higher  temperature  for  fusion  tlian  white,  becomes  more  liquid,  and  requires 
more  blast  and  a longer  time  for  conversion.  White  iron  coagulates  more  readily,  ami  [Kisses  sooner  to 
the  nmlleabte  state.  Whether  these  differences  arise  solely  or  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  the  free 
carbon  in  the  former,  is  not  the  question  : it  is  certain,  however,  that  some  kinds  of  gruv  iron* cannot  be 
refined  at  all  without  having  been  first  whitened  by  a special  process.  This  is  especially  the  ease  with 
coke  iron  ; and  the  finery  of  the  English  method  is  an  expedient  for  meeting  this  very  difficulty.  The 
best  qualities  for  easy  refining  are  white  iron,  produced  in  the  high-furnace  by  heavy  burden,  gray  pig, 
w hich  is  loose  in  its  texture  and  cavernous,  and  broken  castings  from  a cupola  or  crucible.  Next  come 
the  mottled  pig,  the  lamellar  anil  loosely  crystallized  white  iron,  and  close-grained  gray  coke  iron. 
Last  of  all  to  l>e  employed,  are  the  compact  crystallized  gray  pigs,  especially  those  made  with  coke  or 
coal. 

Hit  flux,  properly  so  called,  is  employed  in  the  fusion  of  refineries ; but  several  substances  arc  occa- 
sionally introduced,  besides  the  air  and  charcoal,  to  act  as  chemical  reagents.  These  are,  for  instance, 
the  rial  finery -cinder,  the  forge-cinder,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  sand,  and  water.  Of  the  finery- 
cinder.  only  that  is  useful  which  is  formed  after  fusion  is  perfect,  aud  while,  in  fact,  the  loop  is  about  to 
be  drawn.  This  cinder  falls  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth  : rich  as  they  are,  containing  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  magnetic  oxide,  they  are  not  displaced  by  the  iron,  and  may  be  left  in  the  hearth  after 
the  loop  is  removed.  If  drawn,  which  need  only  be  when  they  have  accumulated  to  a great  degree, 
they  must  l>e  tapped  for  very  low  down  ; when  tapped,  they  run  and  solidify  slowly,  and  take,  of 
course,  all  forms  readily.  Their  formation  in  the  hearth  is  indicated  by  the  silvery  sparks  in  which 
they  are  thrown  out  by  the  blast ; and  they  are  recognizable  afterwards  by  their  weight  and  semi- 
metallic  lustre.  These  present  to  the  refiner  the  best  reagent  for  coagulating  tlie  melted  metal  and 
bringing  it  to  nature.  A part  of  these,  also,  arc*  apt  to  adhere  to  the  loop,  from  which  they  are  broken 
off  and  driven  out  by  the  nammer,  and  nre  very  apt  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  forge-cinder. 

The  oxides  of  iron  ami  manganese  nre  used  mainly  to  save  the  metal  which  is  otherwise  supplied 
from  the  pig  tuider  treatment  to  form  cinders.  Sand  is  used  sometimes  (and  acting  then  like  a flux) 
to  retain  the  metal  in  fusion ; but  this  is  bad  economy,  both  for  quantity  and  quality.  Aud  i eater, 
although  its  principal  effect  may  be  in  saving  fuel,  as  mentioned  a while  ago,  yet  acts  us  an  oxidating 
agent  too. 

When  the  pig  contains  sulphur  or  phosphorus  in  any  appreciable  proportions,  (which  give  red  short 
and  cold-short  iron  respectively,)  carbonate  of  lime,  as  pure  as  possible,  may  be  added  ; and  the  more 
comminuted,  the  better.  It  should  lie  applied  when  fusion  is  commencing,  and  not  afterwards.  In  the 
Pomeranian  forges  at  Torgelow,  about  ten  per  cent  of  limestone  is  added  after  fusion  is  complete,  in 
three  different  operations,  each  of  which  implies  a stoppage  of  the  blast  and  a stirring  of  the  pig.  It  is 
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very  successful  in  one  respect — that  the  phosphorus,  which  exists  in  the  pig  at  an  average  of  4 1 per 
cent.,  is  reduced,  in  the  malleable  metal,  to  j per  cent ; but  it  is  at  a ‘considerable  waste  of  iron  and 
fucL  Other  alkalies  have  heen  tried,  such  as  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  of  potash,  with  and  w itlmut 
lime,  but  without  much  encouragement  In  theory,  carbonute  of  magnesia  would  be  the  best  cor- 
rective. 

(a.)  The  modes  which  are  introduced  under  this  method  are,  in  some  minute  respects,  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  localities  where  it  is  applied.  Harden  1ms  enumerated  and  described  sixteen  different 
processes,  of  which  r/ci^n  are  effected  by  a single  fusion,  and  Jive  by  a double  fusion.  But  the  general 
type  of  all  is  the  so-called  German  method,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  North  Germany,  widely 
used  in  France,  and,  in  many  respects,  exemplified  in  the  bloomeries  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  hearths  used  for  this  method,  except  the  large  chimneys  under  which  they  are 
set,  ami  which  must,  of  course,  have  suitable  foundations,  so  much  resemble  the  Catalan  forges,  as  not 
to  need  a figure.  Only  some  of  the  processes  followed  will  be  spoken  of. 

To  work  advantageously,  the  workman  must  know  the  pig-metal  he  is  using,  for  so  much  is  depend- 
ent on  management.  Generally,  a mixture  is  better  than  any  one  kind.  Forge-pigs  ought  to  be  run 
slender,  both  that  they  may  be  broken  easier,  and  that  they  may  be  proportioned  more  exactly.  The 
fragments  should  not  be  too  large,  to  waste  fuel,  nor  too  small,  to  run  too  quick.  The  quantity  for  one 
heat  will,  of  course,  depend  u|xin  the  particular  case:  as  an  average,  it  may  be  taken  from  250  to  350 
lbs.  The  best  charcoal  is  that  from  soft  woods,  (for  instance,  the  pin  us  alba,  larix,  strobtis,  ttc.,j  and  it 
should  nut  be  broken  into  pieces  smaller  than  one’s  fist  The  quantity  of  blast  varies  with  the  quality 
of  inetal  and  weight  of  fuel  and  charge,  and  also  at  different  times  of  the  operation.  This  last  varia- 
tion, unlike  the  high- furnace,  must  be  under  the  constant  vigilance  and  control  of  the  workman.  It  is 
usual  to  put  more  pressure  on  with  white  than  gray  iron  ; a practice  which  does  not  arise,  so  much  from 
the  chemical  condition  requisite  as  from  the  habitual  mechanical  arrangement — of  placing  gray  iron 
nearer  the  tuvore.  With  an  average  charge,  there  will  be  required,  while  the  met  tint/  is  taking  place, 
about  150  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  ; while  stirring,  about  225  cubic  feet;  and  while  making  the 
loop,  as  much  as  275  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  cases  where  the  loop  is  made  by  attachment,  as  it  is 
termed,  as  much  as  400  cubic  feet  is  used  per  minute. 

This  word,  loop,  lias  been  already  used  here  frequently  : it  is  only  the  French  loupe,  (a  i ren,  a lamp,) 
applicable  to  the  shape  of  the  mn-s.  The  Germans  call  it  hi  time,  (n  fairer — because  it  resembles  the 
unopened  corol  of  a cumpunulate  flower.)  from  which  we  get  our  English  word  bloom — applied,  in  our 
language  more  particularly,  to  what  has  been  under  the  hammer  and  has  been  forged.  The  term  loop 
is  more  appropriate  before  forging.  The  French  word  rrnardiere,  by  which  these  forge-fires  are  called, 
means,  literally,  a blind  ditch  through  which  water  e-canes ; and  the  analogy  may  lx*  supposed  with 
the  filtering  and  disappearance  of  the  melted  inetal.  Tlie  name  has  no  relation  to  that  of  the  animal 
(the  fox)  whose  kennel,  or  earth,  it  also  is  applied  to  signify. 

To  prevent  the  charge  from  attaching  itself,  in  fusion,  to  the  cast-iron  sides,  and  especially  the  bot- 
tom ol  the  hearth,  an  arrangement  is  usually  made  by  which  water  can  be  applied  to  the  outside  of 
these  to  cool  them.  This  should  be  judiciously  resorted  to,  when  necessary  ; particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  bottom-plate,  to  avoid  breaking  it — which  would  result  not  only  in  its  own  loss,  but  likewise  in  that 
of  the  charge  for  that  heat  It  is  better  to  dispense  with  water  after  the  fusion  is  complete. 

The  slope  of  the  sides  and  inclination  of  the  bottom,  varying  in  different  forges,  and  strongly  insisted 
on  by  some  metallurgists,  appear  chemically  of  absolute  indifference.  There  is  a mechanical  advan- 
tage, only,  in  the  ease  of  working  and  lifting  the  loop.  But  in  the  direction  and  pressure  of  the  blast, 
and  the  size  of  the  tuyfere,  (or  tue-iron,  as  the  American  workmen  call  it.)  the  chemical  results,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  are  largely  bound  up.  In  former  times,  there  were  used  two  different  tuy feres, 
i.  e.,  the  blast  was  admitted  through  more  than  one  orifice  : a more  correct  observation  has  reduced 
them,  almost  universally,  to  one  tuyfere.  The  nozzle  of  the  tuyfere  is  frequently  of  east  or  wrought  iron, 
which  can  be  easily  fitted  on  the  copper  pipe.  It  is  usually  semicircular — sometimes  round,  or  oval ; 
and  its  area  will  not  surpass  1 4 square  inches.  The  inclination  of  the  tuyere  varies  from  5 to  10  de- 
grees downwards  from  tlie  horizon.  Were  it  horizontal,  it  would  burn  away  more  fuel,  and  a part  of 
the  blast  would  be  lost.  Tlie  more  depressed  the  tuyfere,  the  longer  the  metal  remains  liquid ; the 
more  horizontal  it  is,  tlie  sooner  the  inetal  passes  to  the  malleable  state.  White  iron,  then,  which  1ms 
this  last  tendency  in  itself,  requires  a more  depressed  tuyfere  than  gray  iron — although  some  metallur- 
gists assert  the  contrary.  The  depth  of  the  hearth — i.  e.,  the  distance  between  the  bottom-plate  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  tuyere — is  manifestly  correlative  with  the  depression  of  the  latter ; and  they 
should  work  together.  A hearth  should  not  be  shallower  than  7 inches,  nor  exceed  10  inches.  When 
the  proportions  are  established,  the  tuyere  is  fixed,  by  cramps  or  otherwise  built  in  ns  firmly  as  the 
Hides  or  the  hearth,  to  prevent  derangements  that  would  be  sure  to  accrue  upon  its  accidental  dis- 
location. 

After  covering  the  henrth  witli  fuel,  (leaving  there,  nr  not,  the  cinder  of  n former  heat,)  and  getting 
up  a good  heat,  the  pigs  are  pushed  in  the  hearth  to  about  6 or  8 inches  of  the  tuyfere,  (the  grayer  the 
iron,  tlie  nearer  it  is  placed.)  covere  1 with  charcoal,  the  blast  put  on.  nnd  every  tiling  done  to  promote 
fusion.  When  they  have  liegun  to  melt,  the  workman  sounds  with  his  bar  to  feel  the  consistency  of 
the  fined  mass ; nnd  he  judges  by  that  whether  cinder  requires  to  be  let  off.  and  what  is  the  state  of 
crudity  of  the  metal.  When  the  latter  begins  to  be  stiff  nnd  pasty,  he  draws  the  mass  towards  the 
counter,  and,  clearing  away  the  charcoal  and  cinder  to  expose  its  surface,  lifts  it  out  upon  his  ringer. 
It  generally  breaks  into  several  pieces,  which  he  draws  from  the  fire,  supplies  fresh  fuel,  and  then  re- 
places the  pieces  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  conversion;  Le.,  the  mo-t  crude  nearest  the  tuyfere. 
They  arc  fused  again  as  before,  again  worked  and  lifted.  This  time,  generally,  they  remain  coherent,  and 
the  inetal  is  sufficiently  refined.  Sometimes,  however,  a third  fusion  is  necessary . The  liftings  which 
have  been  made  hitherto,  have  only  been  up  to.  or  a little  above,  the  surface  of  the  molted  cinder ; ac- 
cording as  the  workman  judges  it  necessary  to  have  the  strongly  oxidating  influence  of  the  blast, or  thn 
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more  gentle  renction  of  the  Mnrue.  But  in  milking  up  the  loop,  it  is  lifted  quite  above  the  tuyfcrc,  so 
that  the  air  may  pass  under  and  around  it ; it  is  turned  upside  down,  and  end  for  end,  to  expose  every 
part  of  it,  and  then  redejxwited  in  the  heartli,  where  the  cinder  is  drawn  to  one  side.  It  is  covered 
with  fresh  fuel,  the  blast  is  strongly  urged,  and  the  loop  is  kept  at  a temperature  almost  of  fusion, 
completely  to  decarhurnte  and  purify  it.  This  result  is  judged  of  by  plunging  a ringer  into  the  loop 
after  the  blast  has  been  gradually  diminished  : if  the  thimble,  which  comes  out  upon  the  ringer,  is 
easily  detached  after  cooling,  the  metal  is  refined,  and  the  loop  is  then  taken  out  to  be  shingled. 

The  number  of  workmen  required  is  generally  /fee,  including  the  hammer-man  ; the  time  taken  to 
finish  a loop  from  3 to  4 hours.  But  there  is  always  extra  time  lust  in  preparations,  Ac. ; so  that  a 
better  calculation  would  be  to  say  that  in  the  week  of  six  Hays,  an  average  forge  will  turn  out  from  4 
to  5 tons  of  large  merchant  bars,  say  2 inches  square;  or  about  Jt  tons  of  inch -square  bars.  The  aver- 
age waste  will  be  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  crude  iron;  and  the  fuel  used  will  lie,  at  a mean,  altout  180 
for  100  of  bar-iron. 

This  process  is.  perlmps,  the  best  for  the  quality  of  the  bars  produced ; in  respect  to  quantity,  how- 
ever, waste  anil  fuel,  it  is  among  the  least  economical.  In  this  hist  regard,  of  all  the  existing  Kuroj>enn 
processes,  that  ofSrcgen  appenrs  the  most  advantageous,  the  quantity  of  bar  (of  large  sue,  to  be  sure) 
amounting  to  9 and  10  tons  per  week,  the  average  waste  about  20  per  cent,  and  the  fuel,  weight  for 
weight  of  bar  produced. 

(b.)  This,  wfiicli  is  the  method  used  in  Champngne,  and  extensively  in  America,  substitutes  a rever- 
beratory or  air-furnace  for  an  open  forge-fire,  urged  by  a direct  blast ; mid,  iu  fact,  leaves  the  workman 
to  do  by  manual  labor  what  was  dime  partly  in  the  preceding  method  by  chemical  reagents.  From  a 
supposed  analogy  between  the  manipulations  here,  the  behavior  of  the  material,  d:c.,and  what  was 
familiar  in  the  preparation  of  clay  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water  to  foundations,  Ac.,  the  process  re- 
ceived the  name  of  pmblUng  ; os  the  other  method  is  sometimes  called  boiling.  As  in  this  a higher 
tenijKTature  is  necessary,  (heated  air  lieing  the  only  rcugeut,)  a fuel  giving  more  heat  is  required,  and 
therefore  coal  is  used.  The  metal,  however,  was  at  fir't,  and  is  largely  still,  charcoal  iron;  prepared 
in  advance,  both  in  form  and  substance,  for  the  final  refining  it  has  to  undergo.  This  preparation  is  a 
conversion  into  white  iron  ; which  is  done  either  at  the  high-fumnee  or  by  a second  fusion.  If  the  first 
is  relied  on,  the  crude  iron  should  la*  run  into  plates,  or  very  flat  pigs,  to  wliitcn  it  thoroughly.  The 
Styrian  method  for  this  puqmse  is  a curious  one.  The  crude  iron  is  run  at  once  into  an  oval  pit,  or 
basin,  in  sand ; the  cinder  is  cleared  off,  mid  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  yet  liquid  metal  to  chill  it. 
In  this  way,  plate  after  plate,  weighing  from  25  to  50  lbs.  each,  is  formed  in  intervals  of  hardly  a minute. 
Only  gray  iron,  from  fusible  materials,  will  chill  in  this  way.  The  plates  thus  made  are  roasted,  i. 
exposed  for  10  or  12  hours  to  a red-heat,  either  in  an  appropriate  oven  or  in  an  open  pile;  by  which 
they  nre  slowly  docnrlmr  ted.  If  this  operation  of  roasting  were  in  any  case  well  perlormed/a  great 
deal  of  the  carbon  should  be  got  rid  of;  but  the  expense  of  fuel  is  very  considerable. 


The  second  fusion  to  whiten  iron,  is  wliat  the  French  term  wastage,  and  the  English  running  out  or 
fining.  This  is  very  much  such  a process  and  in  such  n furnace  os  has  been  described  under  the  former 
method  of  refining,  only  it  is  not  carried  so  far.  and  the  metal,  instead  of  being  lifted  and  looped,  is  run 
into  plates.  The  waste  iu  this  ojmration  is  from  6 to  7 per  cent,  on  the  crude  iron : wastage,  proper, 
is  dono  with  charcoal. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  used  is  similar  in  form  to  wlmt  has  been  already  figured  under  a former 
section. 

;e.)  The  constant  combination  of  a finery,  where  the  plate-metal  i-<  produced  with  coke,  and  a rn<er- 
*>,  r alary  furnace,  where  it  is  puddled  with  coal,  constitutes  the  method  practised  in  Englaud  ; and  there, 
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as  elsewhere,  is  more  or  less  appropriate  anil  even  necessary,  whenever  iron  is  to  be  produced  in  great 
quantity,  and  fossil  fuel  is  of  course  to  be  relied  on. 

Fig.  2398  is  a ground  plan,  on  a scale  of  1 -25  th  of  the  actual  size,  of  an  English  finery,  blown  with  six 
tv.yfcres.  In  this  aaaa  indicate  the  places  of  the  cast-iron  columns  on  which  the  chimney  rests;  bb, 
Ac,  are  the  side-plates  of  the  forge  ; a is  the  hearth  formed  by  the  water-backs  www\f  is  the  front- 
plate,  and  p the  mould  in  which  the  plates  are  run  ; ce  are  troughs  where  the  bars  are  cooled. 

Fig.  2399  is  a half  vertical  section  of  the  same  plan,  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  serving  to  explain 
it.  This  last  figure  al-o  shows  the  attachment  of  the  blast,  which,  to  save  room,  was  left  off  from  the 
other ; as  well  as,  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  hatched  space  beneath,  the  mode  of  securing  the  sustaining 
columns  in  a mass  of  masonry.  Hie  right  half-section  would  be  a counterpart  of  this. 

Fig.  2400  is  a longitudinal  section  of  the  air-box  r;  and 
the  dotted  circles  on  its  face  arc  the  ports  by  which  the 
blast  is  conducted  to  the  several  tuyCres.  The  lever- 
valve  allows  the  blast  (which  in  these  establishments 
comes  generally  from  the  great  blowing-engines  of  the 
high  furnace-)  to  Ik*  regulated  by  the  workman. 

rig.  2401  is  a section,  still  upon  the  same  scale,  of  the 
plate- mould  p.  The  earlier  fineries  were  blown  only  on 
one  side,  and  with  three  tuyeres ; the  modem  ones,  almost 
universally,  are  blown  with  four  or  six  tuyeres,  with  a 
cross  blrt-t  The  crude  iron  intended  for  the  finery 
ahnuld,  like  that  for  the  fires  already  spoken  of  be  run 
into  small  pigs.  They  very  frequently,  however,  are 
eniployed  weighing  from  100  to  120  lbs, 

Tbq  kind  of  coke  to  be  preferred  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  metal.  When  this  last  is  refractory, 
the  coke  should  be  heavy  and  compact.  A friable  coke,  and  one  containing  much  earthy  matter,  as 
well  as  oven  coke  generally,  are  objectionable. 

The  sole  or  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  indicated  on  Fig.  2399  by  the  letter  *, 
and  by  a different  species  of  hachures.  This  reposes  u|>on  fire-brick  or 
refractory  sandstone ; and  is  best  made  of  a layer,  4 or  5 inches  thick,  of 
broken  quartz,  well  rammed.  At  the  first  beat,  this  layer  is  partially  melted 
and  percolated  by  the  metal,  forming  a bottom  exceedingly  laird  ami  refrac- 
tor)-. This  property,  in  expediting  the  work,  compensates  fully  the  waste  of  metal  in  the  beginning. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  it  requires  replacement.  The  most  convenient  way  to  get  it  out  (for  it 
weighs  often  a couple  of  tons)  is.  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  week's  work,  and  after  the  last  beat,  to 
throw  water  upon  it  while  yet  red-hot.  This  cracks  it  up  and  renders  it  easy  to  be  taken  out ; the 
water-backs  may  then  be  reset,  and  the  bottom  laid  anew.  The  old  bottom,  which  contains  a good 
deal  of  half-refined  iron,  can  be  used  up,  little  by  little,  os  scrap. 

As  the  object  of  this  process  is  to  fuse  the  metal,  the  tools  and  working  are  only  fitted  to  that  end. 
It  is  rare  that  any  flux  or  reagents  are  added,  llnrd  metal  is  heated  sometimes  with  forge-cinder  or 
finery  cinder.  Tfiese,  as  well  as  any  tiling  else  that  may  be  used,  act  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
in  refineries  with  charcoal. 

The  plate-mould,  which  can  be  added  to,  from  its  construction,  at  pleasure,  should  be  so  long  in  pro- 
portion to  the  charge,  (which,  for  a large  hearth,  will  be,  on  an  average,  1|  tons,)  that  the  plates  are 
left  not  more  than  or  2 inches  thick.  After  the  metal  is  in  the  mould,  water  is  thrown  copiously 
upon  the  cinder  which  lias  run  out  with  and  covers  it,  and  which,  by  this,  is  easily  sejmrated.  The 
plate  itself,  after  being  chilled  with  water,  is  broken  up  for  the  next  process. 

Cure  must  la*  taken,  in  this,  to  strike  a proper  medium  between  doing  too  much  and  doing  too  little. 
If  the  metal  in  the  run-out  sparkles  little,  and,  after  being  cool,  pre-erves  its  compacity,  it  lias  not 
been  fined  enough,  and  the  puildling  will  be  hard  and  long.  If  in  the  run-out  it  disengages,  on  the 
contrary,  a multitude  of  faint  sparks,  so  confluent  as  to  Ijccome  a sort  of  flame,  and  emits  a white 
vapor,  it  will  probably  be  found  converted  partly  into  malleable  iron ; and  the  puddling,  in  this  case, 
will  I**  more  difficult  and  wasteful  than  in  the  other. 

These  results  depend,  in  a measure,  upon  the  supply  of  blast — w hich  should  vary  according  to  the 
quality  of  iron,  finu  nlso  according  to  the  character  of  the  fuel  with  which  it  has  been  produced  in  the 
high  furnace.  With  charcoal  iron,  each  tuyfcre  should  furnish  from  200  to  250  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
under  a pressure  of  2 lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  coke  iron,  the  quantity  may  ndvantageously  he  raised 
to  300  cubic  feet,  and  the  pressure  to  2^  lbs. 

With  this  supply,  a finery  such  as  described  will  run  out  rather  more  than  a ton  per  hour ; and  ten 
heats  may  be  made  a turn  of  twelve  hours.  'Hie  waste  should  not  be  more  tlrnn  12  per  cent  of  crude 
iron  ; and  the  coke  used,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  metal  charged. 

From  the  finery,  the  metal  is  ready  to  be  passed  to  the  puddling  furnace.  This  resembles  so  much, 
in  shape  and  detail,  the  reverberatory  furnaces  before  given,  as  not  to  require  a figure.  Sometimes  it 
is  used  with  a charging-door  on  each  side,  when  it  is  said  to  he  a double  furnace.  In  some  cases,  the 
two  doors  have  been  placed  on  the  same  side  ; hut,  as  they  could  not  Ik*  worked  exactly  together,  their 
alternations  tended  to  produce  irregularities  and  waste.  There  is  a furnace  of  this  kind,  however, 
though  with  a different  aim,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  very  convenient  and  economical  It  is  a two- 
hearlked  arrangement,  which  w ill  Is*  made  sufficiently  clear  by  the  sketch,  in  longitudinal  section,  (Fig. 
2402.)  where  g is  opposite  to  the  grate,  p to  the  hearth  for  puddling,  e to  the  cinder-pit,  h to  the  hearth 
for  heating,  and  d to  the  smoke-flue.  Oil  the  hearth  A,  the  metal  undergoes  a roosting  and  partial  re- 
fining before  it  is  removed  to  j>.  The  external  fixtures,  the  pulleys  and  counterpoise-  for  the  doors,  the 
travelling  stirrup  for  shifting  the  'charge,  Ac.,  can  he  very  easily  imagined.  Tlmt  this  furnace  would 
save  fuel  is  quite  probable,  hut,  in  respect  to  other  conditions,  its  efficacy  is  more  problematical. 
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These  conditions  for  puddling  would  seem  to  be,  1st.  that  a sufficient  heat  be  obtainable  to  melt  the 
metal  entirely ; 2d,  that  the  heat,  in  whatever  degree  availed  of.  should  be  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  hearth ; 8d,  that  there  should  be  no  enrbon  unconsumed  in  the  flame,  in  contact  or  to  be  combined 


f f * h <* 


with  the  metal,  which  contains  enough  of  tluit  impurity  already  ; and,  4th,  that  the  metal  (and  this  » 
more  important  for  jin*  metal)  should  not  be  exposed  to  a too  oxidating  effect  of  the  air  which  is 
aspersed  through  the  grate. 

As  yet,  bituminous  coal  is  the  best  fuel  that  can  be  applied  in  a puddling-furnace.  Anthracite  is 
also  used  in  America,  with  better  results  than  have  been  experienced  in  Europe.  Charcoal  and  wood 
also  have  been  tried,  but  do  not  appear  to  diminish  the  waste  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  metal, 
while  the  cost  of  fuel  is  enhanced.  'Hie  hearths  are  supposed,  also,  to  be  more  difficult  to  maintain 
with  these  last 

This  maintenance  is  one  of  the  points  of  trouble  and  expense  ; and  various  methods  are  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  in  constructing  the  hearth.  It  is  sometimes  made  of  cast-iron ; in  which  case  it  is  cov- 
ered with  a layer  of  cinder  H to  2 inches  tliick,  well  pounded,  and  melted  down  before  the  metal  is 
charged.  Others  prefer  to  make  it  of  sand,  or  broken  quartz,  from  6 to  8 inches  tbiek,  well  rammed, 
and  covered  then  with  a thin  coating  (less  than  un  inch!  of  powdered  cinder,  which  is  melted  and 
smoothed  before  charging.  This  method  is  ordinarily  productive  of  more  waste,  for  the  silica  takes  up 
portions  of  the  oxide  which  is  formed : with  impure  metal,  (containing  phosphorus,  for  instance,}  the 
silica  aids  in  refining  it.  Others,  again,  use  cinder  entirely  for  the  hearth  ; stratifying  it  in  small  frag- 
ments to  a depth  of  5 or  6 inches,  and  then  fusing  it  and  smoothing  down.  In  working  only  fine  metal 
of  good  quality,  the  tendency  of  the  hearth  is  to  thicken  itself  and  change  shape  upwards  ; when  it  ia 
of  bad  quality,  (and  still  more  when  crude  iron  is  puddled  by  the  first  operation,}  the  hearth  becomes 
burnt  out,  as  it  were,  and  hollowed  downwards.  Either  change  of  sliape  renders  repair  necessary.  Old 
hearths  in  sand  or  cinder,  which  have  been  melted  out  or  broken  up,  am  be  used  advantageously  in 
making  new  ones.  Limestone  hearths  have  also  been  tried,  to  the  improvement  of  certain  kinds  of 
metal,  but  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  in-walls. 

Before  charging  the  furnace,  a full  red  heat  is  got  up  inside,  principally  to  save  the  waste  that  would 
follow  the  oxidation  by  n slower  fusion.  Then  the  fine  metal,  broken  up  into  pieces,  which  should  not 
exceed  28  lbs.  apiece,  and  the  smaller  the  better,  is  charged — hot  from  the  smaller  hearth,  if  the  fur- 
nace, Fig.  2402,  is  used — otherwise  cold.  Ordinarily,  the  whole  cliarge  is  about  400  lbs.  The  register  is 
then  raised,  and  the  heat  urged  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  mass  becomes  pasty,  as  the 
workman  can  judge  by  feeling  it  witli  his  bar.  If  the  inetal  is  charged  hot,  this  ordinarily  occurs  in  10 
minutes ; longer,  if  it  was  put  in  cold.  If  it  gets  too  liquid  in  that  period,  water  is  injected  to  cool  it 
The  register  is  let  down  when  it  is  at  a proper  viscidity  ; and  the  workman,  introducing  his  ringer, 
works  the  pasty  mass  continually,  to  disengage  the  carf>on.  As  this  passes  off,  the  metal  becomes 
more  stiff,  out  it  still  must  be  worked,  as  before,  to  present  the  oxidated  portions  to  those  that  may  yet 
be  carburetted,  and  to  prevent  too  great  oxidation,  or,  as  the  workmen  accurately  term  it,  burning. 
Sometimes  it  becomes  so  thick  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  worked  and  divided  : in  such  case,  the  ex- 
ternal air  must  be  shut  off,  the  register  lifted,  and  its  consistence  destroyed  again  by  fresh  urgency  of 
heat.  If  this  misfortune  does  not  happen,  the  thickened  condition  is  followed  shortly  by  an  apparent 
boiling,  more  or  less  marked,  and  an  escape  of  oxide  of  carbon,  burning  with  a blue  dame.  These  ap- 
pearances gradually  cease,  and  nnother  clinch  occurs,  in  the  metal’s  becoming  easier  to  work — in  fact, 
thort,  or  tending  to  break  apart  in  small  lumps.  The  departure  of  the  last  remaining  portions  of  car- 
bon is  generally  indicated  by  a more  lively  lustre,  which  is  taken  as  nil  indication  of  its  having  become 
malleable  iron,  or  come  to  nature.  A continued  puddling  for  four  or  five  minutes  more  increases  its 
shortness,  and  it  becomes  pulverulent  almost — the  pnrticles  of  pure  iron  falling  apart,  because  there  is 
not  heat  enough  to  weld  ilium. 

To  afford  this  heat  is  the  next  step.  The  temperature,  which,  from  the  first  nastiness  the  metal 
assumed,  has  been  kept  os  constant  as  possible,  is  urged  intensely  ; and  the  puddler  judges,  by  his 
own  experience,  of  the  proper  moment  to  commence  rolling  the  matter  into  balls.  If  begun  too  soon, 
it  would  not  be  sufficiently  welded  ; if  postponed  too  long,  the  little  fragments  would  have  become 
independent,  and  would  refuse  to  weld  at  all.  Taking  the  proper  moment,  and  beginning  with  the 
matter  the  nearest  the  fire,  the  puddler  works  it  all  up  into  five  or  six  balls,  (or  even  more,  if  the  charge 
is  very  large.)  which  he  draws  over  towards  the  bridge.  While  making  the  last,  he  rolls  it  all  over  the 
hearth  to  pickup  all  stray  metal.  This  balling  i-  done  sometimes  h\  [tnrting  the  mass  into  as  many 
equal  parts  :i'  it  may  be  intended  to  make  boll*,  and  working  each  separately  ; or,  by  taking  a small 
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portion  at  once,  ami  augmenting  by  attachment,  (i.  e.,  as  one  would  roll  a snow  ball,)  like  one  of  the 
mode*  spoken  of  before  in  refining  with  a forge-fire.  The  result  in  either  case  must  be  the  same  ; and 
the  care  to  have  the  balls  well  rounded  ami  uniformly  compact  must  be  equal.  The  balls,  when  fin- 
ished, are  taken  out  with  suitable  tongs  and  carried  to  be  shingled. 

Tlie  operation  of  puddling  crude  iron  directly  does  not  differ  materially,  except  in  time  and  in  the 
occasional  addition  of  cinder,  from  puddling  fine  metal  The  latter,  if  charged  cold,  will  be  balled  in 
about  1$  hours;  if  hot,  in  10  or  ID  minutes  sooner.  The  former,  cold,  will  require  nearer  2 hours. 
Ordinarily,  six  heats  will  be  made  in  a turn  of  8 hours  with  fine  metal,  and  four  heats  with  pig.  There 
i»,  of  course,  more  waste,  in  promotion,  witli  pig  than  with  fine  metal  The  exact  loss  cannot  be  con- 
veniently known,  because  the  balls  go  directly  to  the  hammer,  or  roughing-rolls,  and  a part  of  the 
measured  waste  occurs  there.  This  last,  however,  will  be  tolerably  constant ; and  a fair  estimate  of  the 
waste  of  pig  may  be  made  at  15  |K*r  100.  With  gray  iron,  it  would  be,  probably,  nearly  20  per  100. 
The  loss  on  fine  metal  should  not  exceed  10  per  100.  The  weight  of  fuel  consumed  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  fine  metal  puddled,  and  about  1 ^ to  1 of  pig  puddled.  Hut  to  compare  the  absolute  economy 
of  the  two  processes  in  this  respect,  allowance  must  l>e  made  fur  the  coke  used  in  the  fineries.  Tins 
was  before?  stated  at  rather  less  than  one-third  of  a ton  of  coke  for  one  ton  of  pig  fined — equivalent  to 
half  u ton  of  raw  coal  Allowing,  besides,  the  waste,  etc.,  in  making  this  coke,  we  should  probably 
conclude  that,  in  the  item  of  fuel,  puddling  direct  from  the  pig  is  cheuper  than  from  fine  metal  In  ail 
other  respects,  however,  it  is  dearer;  and  the  puddled  iron  made  i9  rarely  of  such  good  quality. 

The  use  of  anthracite  as  a fuel  for  puddliug  was  mentioned  just  now.  In  point  of  fact,  the  furnaces 
in  which  it  is  applicable  hardly  belong  to  the  present  class  of  reverberatory,  or  aspiring ; since,  to 
maintain  a suflicieut  combustion,  a fan-blast,  resembling  what  bos  been  before  described,  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Fig.  2403  is  a horizontal  projection  of  the  principal  features  of  one  of  these  anthracite 
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Suddling-fumaces ; ih  which/  indicates  the  situation  of  tlie  blast  ; g the  fire-grate,  with  d its  filling- 
oor  ; h the  hearth,  with  p p its  charging-doors,  constituting  a double  furnace ; and  c the  flue  into  the 
smoke-stack.  The  remaining  details,  fastenings,  dux,  arc  analogous  to  other  puddling-furnaces,  and  cun 
easily  be  imagined.  The  ash-pit  is,  of  course,  closed  up,  and  the  blast  passes  into  it  by  one  or  two 
orifices.  The  grate  is  mad.*  to  be  about  twice  as  deep  as  for  bituminous  coal — 6ay  20  inches ; and,  for 
a double  furnace,  is  about  five  feet  long.  Tlie  hearth  is  about  six  feet  in  diameter ; and  the  flue,  to 
reach  the  base  of  the  chimney,  pitches  very  much  downwards.  The  height  of  the  chimney,  which,  for 
bituminous  coal  air-furnaces,  ls  nbout  40  feet,  is,  in  these,  almost  immaterial,  since  the  draught  is  regu- 
lated by  the  fans. 

Among  the  modifications  that  have  been  proposed  in  the  details  of  puddling- furnaces,  may  be  men- 
tioned one  (a  double  one)  planned  by  Mr.  Overman,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  recent  treatises  on 
the  manufacture  of  iron ; and  designed  principally  for  economy  of  maintenance  and  repair,  in  cases 
where  fusible  reagents  should  Ik*  used  for  improving  the  iron.  In  this,  the  hearth,  lozenge -shaped,  is 
enclosed  by  water-backs  ; the  sole  is  cast-iron,  supjKirted  on  pedestals,  and  allowing  free  circulation  of 
air  underneath.  It  is  said  by  its  expert  author  to  have  worked  “ exceedingly  well  in  all  cases  in  which 

inferior  hot  or  cold  short  iron,  from  heavy  burden,  is  puddled. But  for  gray  metal  of  small  burden, 

particularly  for  all  coke,  stone-coal,  or  hot-blast  iron,  it  is  of  questionable  utility.  For  white  metul  it  is 
perfectly  useless.”  Tlie  candor  of  this  account  is  an  additional  guaranty  of  its  correctness. 

With  the  puddling  ends  all  the  strictly  chemical  metallurgy  of  iron.  Tlie  remaining  processes  of 
forging , (whether  they  be  effected  by  impact,  or  under  tlie  hammer — by  pressure,  as  in  the  squeezer, 
or  bv  lamination,  as  in  the  roughing  rolls,)  although  .necessary,  to  expel  the  remains  of  oxides  and 
earthy  matters  admixed  with  the  metal  and  essential  to  the  production  of  fibrous  wrought  iron,  are  yet 
onlv  meduinical. 

The  hammers  used  at  the  Catalan  forge-fires  are  yet  of  primitive  construction.  A head  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron,  or  both,  weighing  from  600  to  800  lbs.,  is  fixed,  as  well  as  may  be,  upon  a helve  of  beech 
or  oak.  This  helve,  or  log,  is  12  or  15  feet  long,  and  12  to  16  inches  in  diameter;  not  squared  or 
dressed,  further  than  to  stub  off  the  projecting  knots ; and  fitted  with  trunnions  in  a stout  and  solid 
wooden  frame,  to  allow  of  movement  up  and  down.  This  is  effected  by  tilting  the  end  downwards 
with  cams  placed  upon  the  circumference  "f  a water-wheel  usually  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  only 
about  one  foot  wide.  This  wheel  makes  from  25  to  30  revolutions  a minute ; and,  there  being  usually 
but  four  cams  upon  it,  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  at  a maximum,  will  bo  not  more  than  120.  Thu 
lower  face  of  the  hammer  works  upon  an  anvil  of  the  same  surface  and  same  material,  and  weighing 
from  450  to  650  lbs.  The  anvil  is  so  inclined  that  the  striking  faces  shall  be  parallel  when  in  normal 
position.  These  heavier  hammers  are  used  for  shingling  tlie  loops,  and  even  for  drawing  down  a large- 
sized bar.  For  smaller  work,  and  for  finishing,  lighter  hammers  are  used,  arranged  in  the  same  man 
n«r.  but  weighing  from  150  to  180  lbs.,  with  an  anvil  of  120  to  150  lbs.,  and  worked  by  a smaller 
wli-cl,  of  0 to  8 feel  miking  30  to  35  revolutions  per  minute,  with,  ordinarily,  6 cams;  so  that  the 
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strokes  amount  to  180  or  even  200  in  a minute.  The  skill  of  the  hammer-man  is  shown  by  ho  man 
aging  the  powerful  implement  at  his  disposal  os  to  condense  the  bloom  uniformly  ; and  his  art,  in  tin 
isning  the  bar  to  a uniform  surface. 

The  hammers  of  the  German  forges  were  set  with  wood,  in  a wooden  frame,  like  the  Catalan  ; only, 
they  are  almost  universally  trip  or  lift  hammers — Le.,  the  cam  is  applied  between  the  centre  of  motion 
and  the  unvil.  This  position  has  the  awkwardness  of  sometimes  embarrassing  the  hammer-man,  and 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  helve  Im»  set  obliquely  in  the  framing.  At  the  present  day,  more  or  less  of 
the  framing  is  made  of  cast-iron.  The  weight  of  these  hammers  is  from  400  to  450  lbs.  only  ; the  lift, 
i.  e.,  the  vertical  fall  of  the  face,  from  24  to  28  inches ; the  wheel  generally  haR  5 cams ; and  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  is  from  90  to  100  per  minute. 

In  the  French  forges  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  except  that  the  heads  are  habitually  heavier, 
weighing  from  650  to  750  lbs. ; the  lift  is  not  more  than  20  inches  ; and  the  stroke  is  slower,  being  from 
76  to  80  per  minute. 

In  the  forges  of  both  countries,  the  jinix/ting-hammers  are  tilted,  both  for  convenience  of  access  and 
speed.  These  ure  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The 
larger  ooe*  weigh  from  200  to  300  lbs.,  and  muke  from  120  to  150  strokes  per  minute,  with  a fall  of 
18  or  20  inches ; the  smaller  range  from  60  to  100  lbs.  in  weight,  uml  make  from  250  to  300  strokes  in 
a minute,  with  a fall  of  not  more  than  12  inches.  To  get  up  this  speed,  the  water-wheel  is  furnished 
with  more  cams,  sometimes  as  many  as  32  in  number.  All,  the  largest  and  smallest,  work  against  a 
sort  of  wooden  spring,  which  checks  their  upward  motion  and  imparts  more  momentum  to  the  down- 
ward tall. 

Fig.  2404  is  a projection,  upon  a scale  of  one-thirtieth,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  water-wheel,  of 
one  of  the  modem  Uerrnau  hammers,  in  an  iron  frame.  The  laces  of  the  head  and  anvil  ure,  in  this,  a 


uniform  plane  ; but  often,  nnd  especially  for  finishing  hammers,  the  face  is  like  the  letter  T in  relief, 
or  else  a full  cross. 

This  modification  Is  borrowed  from  the  English  fashion,  whose  hammers,  besides,  are  altogether  more 
powerful  and  substantial.  Made  of  iron  throughout,  the  hammer  head  and  helve  weigh  from  4 to  7 
tons.  The  lift  is  effected  to  a height  of  about  15  inches,  by  cams,  which  seize  a projecting  lip  in  ad- 
vance of  the  very  head,  and  constitute  a fr»p-hammer  proper ; sometimes  by  an  eccentric,  which  works 
against  the  helve  between  the  head  and  the  centre  of  motion.  The  number  of  strokes  is  about  80  or  90 
per  minute.  Thepower  is  taken  off  from  a steam-engine,  and  a heavy  fly-wheel  is  necessnry  to  equal- 
ize the  motion.  Tnc  anvil  weighs  ordinarily  from  4 to  6 tons.  Fig.  2405  is  a sketch  of  one  of  these 


hammers;  the  dotted  lines  •diowing  that  part  of  the  arrangement  which  is  below  the  floor-line  and  n*ts 
upon  the  foundations.  There  are  also  lighter  hammers,  for  special  work,  in  the  English  forges,  which 
weigh  altogether  not  more  than  two  tons  nnd  make  from  140  to  180  strokes  a minute. 

With  their  heavy  fly  wheels,  these  hammers  cannot  he  stopped  in  the  same  way  as  the  lighter  ones. 
The  usual  mode  is  by  thrusting  a jack,  or  piece  of  iron,  under  the  helve  when  it  is  at  its  highest.  In 
starting  again,  a piece  of  wood  is  dexterously  placed  to  be  caught  by  the  cam,  and  the  jack  is  released. 
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Overman  has  suggested  a permanent  jack,  (or  jack-ketch,)  to  be  worked  by  a piece  of  wire,  which  u 
undoubtedly  better. 

A very  ingenious  and  useful  application  of  steam  directly  to  a vertical  hammer  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  Its  behavior  is  not  unlike  that  of  a pile-driver  ; only,  it  can  be  worked  with  great 
rapidity,  and  thus,  in  some  ca«es,  dispenses  with  the  number  of  reheatings  necessary  in  finishing  a bar. 
As  this  machine  is  applicable  to  other  purposes  than  the  forging  of  iron,  its  description  will  be  given 
under  a special  article,  Steam-Hammer. 

Tie  Hjucezerx,  which  are  extensively  found  in  English  iron  works,  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  heavy  sluiigling-hamuu-rs,  viz.,  condensing  the  puddle-bulls  into  stubs : they  net,  as  might  be 
supposed  by  the  name,  by  steady  pressure  instead  of  impact  They  are  supposed  by  some  metal- 
lurgists to  answer  the  end"  of  expelling  the  cinder,  <fcc,,  as  well  as  hammers  ; but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
As  applied  to  finishing  bars,  their  use  would  not  be  economical.  The  most  numerous  class  is  of  tilt- 
squeezers — i.  e,  the  trunnions  are  between  the  power  and  the  squeezing-jaws.  The  power  is  variously 
applied,  by  an  eccentric  or  by  cranks.  Fig.  2406  shows  the  chief  features  of  one  of  the  last  kind,  upon 
a scale  of  "one-fortieth  of  the  actual  size.  The  whole  apparatus,  which  is  of  cast-iron,  requires  to  be 
strongly  bolted  down  to  a solid  foundation.  The  dotted  circle  indicates  the  |>osition  of  the  fly-wheel, 
by  which  the  power  is  equalized  on  the  crank ; and  the  shaded  lines  show  the  jaws,  which  arc  separate 
plates  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  bolted  on  the  frame,  and  renewed  when  necessary.  Such  a machine, 
making  from  80  to  90  revolutions  per  minute,  can  squeeze  about  100  tons  per  week.  Its  theoretical 
deficiency  is  the  want  of  parallel  movement ; its  practical  one,  the  enormous  strain  (especially  if  the 
loop  should  be  too  cold)  upon  all  the  blocks  and  journals. 


A different  apparatus  from  this,  and  free  from  some  of  its  defects,  is  Burden’s  patent  eccentric  rotary 
squeezer — the  mode  of  whose  action  will  be  apparent  from  the  projection  in  Fig.  2407,  where  r shows 
a cylinder  with  a roughened  or  serrated  surface,  revolving  vertically  in  an  eccentric  drum  which  is  per- 
manent. The  ball  goes  in  at  a,  and  is  dragged  round  with  it  more  nnd  more  compressed  in  its  narrow- 
ing path,  until  it  comes  out  nt  b.  The  bottom  is  a solid  plate  ; the  top  admits  of  a slight  adjustment. 

Tnis  machine  has  brought  us  round  to  the  method,  much  older,  and  still  practised  in  many  English 
establishments,  of  squeezing  and  condensing  between  horizontal  cylinders,  or  roughing-rollt.  A suf- 
ficiently indicative  sketch  of  these  is  given  in  Fig.  2408,  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  actual  size.  The 
■ecu ring's  nnd  couplings,  Ac.,  arc  omitted.  The  first  of  the  upper  train  on  the  right  is  moriacoed  or 
roughened,  to  catch  and  drag  the  ball.  The  next  one  is  channelled  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sur- 
face-adhesion Is  enough  to  that  end  in  the  other  two.  The  collars  on  the  lower  train  are  for  up-setting 
or  keeping  the  slab  in  xhnpe  laterally. 

What  are  called  roughing-rolls  in  America  arc  used,  not  instead  of,  but  subsequently  to,  the  hammer 
or  squeezer ; and  serve  to  forge  the  bloom  into  shape,  rather  than  perfect  its  malleability.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  flat,  the  cylinders  have  corresponding  grooves  of  large  size,  making  a square  or 
lozenge-like  section.  In  other  respects,  in  housing,  geering,  <tc.,  they  are  the  same  with  the  English. 

In  proportion  as  the  bloom  or  slab  becomes  drawn  out  by  any  of  the  condensing  or  flatting  processes 
which  have  been  mentioned,  it  becomes  necessary  to  shear  it  up  into  shorter  lengths,  which  are  rchented 
separately  or  in  piles,  to  be  treated  ns  before.  The  Catalan  forges  use  a chisel  under  the  hammer  for 
this  purpose.  But  rough-bar  is  much  better  severed  by  heavy  shears,  worked 
either  by  a water-wheel  or  steam-engine.  Small  bar  can  be  cut  with  Imnd- 
shears.  In  general  arrangement,  the  heavy  shears  resemble  the  squeezers — 
cutting-edges  being  substituted  for  the  flatting-planes ; and,  like  the  latter, 
they  are  worked  with  a crank  at  the  end  of  a straight  or  bent  shank,  or  with 
an  eccentric  that  tilts  the  edges.  The  shank  nnd  shear- block  are  all  of  cast- 
iron  ; and  the  leverage,  from  the  trunnions  to  the  crunk,  will  vary  from  4 
to  10  feet,  according  to  the  work  intended.  The  cutting-edges  are  of  steel, 
bolted  on  to  the  block,  ami  lie  either  in  the  same  plane  with  the  shank,  or 
parallel  with  the  trunnions.  The  last  mode  has  been  devised,  as  obviating 
the  defect  belonging  to  all  scissors  arrangement — viz.,  the  varying  nnglc  the  cutting-planes.  As 
suitable  for  thin  work  to  be  cut  evenly,  a sketch  of  this  arrangement  is  given  in  Fig.  2409.  Tho 
blades,  which  are  shown  by  the  vertically  shaded  lines,  may  be  of  any  length — 16,  or  even  24  inches — 
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suited  to  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  cut.  The  defect  in  these,  as  in  all  existing  shears,  is 
tiie  want  of  horizontal  slide  as  the}'  come  down  vertically — a modification  easier  to  imagine  tlum 
execute. 

The  reheating  or  piling  furnace*,  which  have  been  just  now  mentioned  as  nepessarv  fur  restoring  the 
temperature  to  the  slabs  or  bar*,  and  enabling  them  to  be  further  worked  on  and  finished,  arv,  in  the 
most  complete  establishments,  separate  fire*.  In  the  mow  primitive  methods,  this  reheating  (which  is 
required  twice  or  thrice)  is  done  in  the  forge-fires  themselves ; sometimes  it  is  done  in  the  puddling- 
fire.  or  at  the  end  of  the  puddling-furnace.  lu  general  character,  these  reheating  ovens  resemble  the 
ordinary  puddling-furnace  ; but  they  require  some  modifications  to  yield  their  best  effect.  The  aim  of 
these  is  to  produce  a welding  heat  uniformly  over  the  hearth  ; and.  at  the  same  time,  at  the  expense  of 
as  little  metal  oxidated  as  |x**sible.  The  last  end  is  answered  by  making  the  grate  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  hearth,  and  charging  more  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  chimney,  so  that  the  air  may  be  more  com- 
pletely deoxidized  by  the  excess  of  carbon.  The  former  is  sought  to  be  satisfied  by  lowering  the 
bridge  a ml  bringing  down  the  arch  nearer  to  the  rump,  to  which,  al*o,  the  hearth  proper  inclines  a 
little.  WixkI  may  be  used  in  one  of  these  furnaces,  but  with  a larger  grate  and  a lower  arch. 

The  remaining  machinery  to  be  spoken 
of  is  the  cylinders  or  mils  for  finishing  the  I I 

bar* — flat,  square,  round,  or  in  any  fancy 
section.  The  housing  and  coupling  these  rt^J0 

trains  can  be  underst<xxl  from  the  rough-  " * r-J. 

ing-rolls  just  now  given,  without  a special 
figure.  All  are  arranged  upon  the  same 
principles ; only,  the  lighter  the  work  the 
longer  may  be  the  train*,  and  more  rollers 
in  a train.  The  frames  or  housing  for  the 
rolls  are  made  of  cast-iron,  as  seen  in  sec- 
tion on  Fig.  2410,  which  shows,  on  a scale 
of  one-twelfth,  an  assemblage  of  three  cyl- 
inder* in  a train,  suitable  for  finishing  light 
bars.  This  section  also  serves  to  illustrate 
Fig.  2408.  These  frames  should,  of  course, 
be  set  as  solidly  as  possible ; for  instance, 
upon  a cast-iron  bed-plate,  bolted  to  a tim- 
ber foundation  built  in  with  masonry.  This 
seem*  better  than  masonry  alone,  because 
of  a certain  elasticity  in  wmxl.  If  slots  are 
left  in  the  bed-plate,  the  frames  will  be 
found  of  easier  adjustment.  The  bed  plate 
should  be  open  in  the  middle,  leaving  a 
trench  that  may  catch  the  cinder  that  comes 
off  from  the  liars,  as  well  as  the  wuter  that 
drips  on,  and  that  may  serve  as  a cellar  to 
the  foundations. 

For  rolling  flat  burs,  the  cylinders  are 
grooved  alternately  and  work  reciprocally 
in  each  other;  for  round  or  square  bars, 
however,  half  their  section  is  turned  out  of 
each  cylinder.  The  diameter  in  the  one 
case,  and  a diagonal  in  the  other,  correspond 
with  the  normal  surface  of  the  cylinders 
before  being  turned  out.  In  turning  out 
grooves,  Ac.,  for  funcy  patterns,  a good  deal 
of  ingeuuity  is  sometimes  exercised,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  and  figures  under  the  article 
Railroad  Harr. 

The  reciprocal  fitting  of  the  grooves  for  flat  bars  renders  a longitudinal  dislocation  of  the  rolls  impos- 
sible. With  the  others,  such  dislocation  is  ordinarily  sought  to  he  guarded  against  by  strong  screws  in 
the  frames ; but  it  is  much  better  to  have  a groove  and  collar  turned  in  one  or  both  extremities  of  all 
cylinders.  Vertical  displacement  is  prevented  by  the  head-screw  seen  in  the  figure;  and  a lateral 
adjustment  is,  in  some  cases,  given  by  horizontal  screws  working  through  the  trussing  against  the 
plumber-blocks.  There  is  usually  a play  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  allowed  in  the  blocks  and 
coupling*,  to  obviate  immediate  fracture  in  ca«c  of  slight  derangement ; and  also  to  throw  the  breakage, 
if  an  accident  does  occur,  upon  these  parts  rather  than  on  the  cylinders,  which  are  the  costly  parts  of 
the  machinery.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  upou  the  truth  of  all  the  movements  depend  freedom  from  acci- 
dent, and  excellence  and  economy  of  work.  It  is,  therefore,  cheapest  to  have  every  thing  made  of  the 
best  material  and  in  the  best  manner. 

In  rolls  for  flat  iron,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  usually  the  same ; for  round  and  square  iron, 
the  upper  cylinder  is  often  a little  (say  half  an  inch)  larger  tfian  the  lower.  If  there  are  more  than 
two  cylinders,  the  «ume  practice  is  found,  in  some  places,  of  making  their  diameters  regularly  decrease 
(by  *ay  a quarter  of  an  inch)  from  the  upper  to  the  lower.  In  others,  anil  perhaps  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  the  middle  of  the  three  is  the  largest.  Some  metallurgists,  on  the  contrary,  object  entirely  to 
this  difference  of  diameter,  as  causing  increased  friction  in  the  machinery,  ami  straining  the  iron.  Vhis 
objection  is  theoretically  correct  The  aim  of  the  contrivance  is  to  prevent  the  bar.  a*  it  passes  through 
the  rolls,  from  curling  around  the  upper  cylinder ; if  this  last  be  larger,  it  will  continue  to  bear  on  the 
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bar  after  the  resistance  of  the  lower  roll  has  ceased,  and  will,  of  course,  tend  to  force  it  down  upon  the 
apron.  But  this  tendency  to  curl  is  best  corrected  by  having  guard*  to  each  groove — i.  e.,  wedges  of 
wrought-iron,  which  catch  the  bar  as  it  comes  out. 

The  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  and  their  bearing,  vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  Roughing-rolls  for  puddle-balls  are  from  18  to  20  inches  diameter,  and  5 to  6 feet  long  ; for 
piled  iron  or  rough  bars,  from  12  to  14  inches  diameter,  and  5 feet  long.  Finishing-rolls  for  heavy  bar 
will  be  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  last,  but  from  12  to  18  inches  shorter ; while  for  small  rods  their 
diameter  need  not  be  more  than  8 to  10  inches,  anil  their  bearing  about  2 1 feet.  The  weight  of  a pair 
of  roughing-rolls  is  from  4 to  5 tons,  and  of  finishing  rolls  from  1$  to  2 tons. 

In  geering  up  the  rolls,  the  lower  one  is  the  driver,  when  there  are  only  two ; in  a train  of  three  rolls, 
the  middle  one  drives.  The  velocity  of  rotation  varies  according  to  size  and  purpose,  and  even  accord* 
ing  to  the  state  and  quality  of  metul.  Itoughing-rolLs  should  work  slow  : for  puddle-balls  16  to  18  rev- 
olutions, and  for  piled  iron  22  to  24  revolutions  per  minute,  are  sufficiently  rapid.  For  finishing-rolls, 
this  may  be  increased  to  70  or  80  revolutions  ; while  small  rods  are  rolled  with  120, 160,  and  sometimes 
even  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Bui  these  high  speeds  are  liable  to  frequent  accidents. 

The  friction  of  the  machine,  and  the  initial  temperature  of  the  material  to  be  rolled,  heat  the  journals 
and  cylinders  very  much.  To  abate  this  a wooden  trough  is  laid  above  the  train,  from  which  water  may 
drip  on  the  maclunery  and  metal  under  treatment  The  effect  is,  to  keep  both  the  cylinders  and  metal 
clcau. 

The  size  of  the  grooves,  and  their  proportionate  spacing,  varies  in  different  countries ; and  flic  last 
particular  even  in  different  establishments.  The  methods  for  it  arc  purely  geometrical,  aud  present 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  constant  rule  prevnils  here,  as  in  all  lamination, 
viz.,  to  place  the  largest  grooves  aud  the  heaviest  work  nearest  to  the  end  at  which  the  power  is 
applied. 

With  a single  pair  of  cylinders  the  bar  always  enters  on  the  same  side.  As  it  comes  out  on  the 
otlwr,  it  is  caught  by  a second  workman,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a travelling-stirrup,  hands  it  over  the 
rolls  to  the  first.  When  the  cylinders  are  triple,  the  rods  enter  alternately  first  on  oue  side  and  then 
on  the  other.  The  process  with  the  single  pair  is  time-consuming,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
bettered,  unless  by  having  two  trains  parallel  to  each  other,  which  would  admit  of  the  alternation  of 
entry  as  in  the  triple  rolls.  Such  an  arrangement  would  increase  the  first  cost  of  machinery,  but  the 
work  would  be  done  cheaper  and  better. 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  belong  to  the  finishing  of  ordinary  raerclmnt-bars.  The  processes  by 
which  iron  is  further  prepared  for  special  uses  will  be  detailed  more  appropriately  under  separate 
heads.  Thus,  the  rolling  of  iron  for  railroads — an  enormous  branch  of  trade — will  be  treated  under 
Railroad  Bars  ; the  lamination  of  plates  and  sheets,  together  with  the  further  preparations  for  several 
purposes  that  these  undergo  in  the  mill,  will  come  under  Sheet- Iron  ; the  cutting  up  of  these  in  making 
nails,  hoops,  Ac.,  will  be  grouped  under  the  head  Slittincj-Mill  ; the  extensive  and  remarkuble  appa- 
ratus by  which  this  reluctant  metal  is  shaped  with  chisel  and  drill,  as  if  it  were  only  wood,  will  be 
descrilied  under  the  articles  Latue  Plaxi.ng-Machi.sk,  nnd  Turning  (or  Iron  ,)  and  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  boring  of  cannon,  under  Ordkanok;  the  methods  followed  in  drawing  it  out  into  Wire,  will  be  ex- 
plained under  that  title ; anil,  finally,  under  Smith-work  will  be  contained  all  that  class  of  operations 
before  indicated,  which  comprehend  all  the  processes  of  hand-forging  and  welding,  (as  for  anchors, 
chains,  horse  slices,  Ac.,)  anti  of  steeling  and  tempering,  (as  for  cutlery,  Ao,)  practised  in  an  art  whose 
cxerci.se  has  originated  the  most  extensive  and  well-known  family  name  in  tne  world. 

Hilary. — There  is  room  here  only  for  the  indication  of  epochs  signalized  by  inventions  that  have 
given  fresh  impulses  or  new  directions  to  the  manufacture.  From  the  earliest  times  till  at  least  800 
A.  I)-,  the  processes  were  either  primitive,  or,  with  unimportant  modifications,  gave  only  a more  or  less 
malleable  metal  direct* from  the  ores,  which  were  necessarily  those  that  fused  readily.  Tin*  fuel,  origi- 
nally vood,  had  been  changed,  during  this  period,  to  charcoal — though  by  whose  ingenuity,  or  when, 
there  is  no  record.  Some  writers  place  about  the  termination  of  this  era,  which  is  that  of  Charlemagne, 
the  introduction  of  crude  iron.  This  seems  an  antedating  by  at  least  four  centuries. 

A.  D.  1340.  Earliest  epoch  of  crude  or  cast-iron  ; employed  as  ordnance  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwards  John  II.  of  France. 

1490.  Usual  epoch  of  foundries. 

1650.  Epoch  of  wooden  blowing-machines. 

1612-19.  Fossil-fuel  (pit-coal)  tost  used  for  reducing  iron  in  England. 

1640.  Invention  of  trampe *,  or  water-blasts. 

1645-56.  Epoch  of  foundries  in  America. 

1740.  Pit-coal  and  coke  used  in  high-furnaces. 

1749.  Invention  of  rotary  or  fan-blasts. 

1760.  First  cast-iron  cylinder  blowing-machine. 

1780.  Epoch  of  the  puddling- furnace. 

1784.  Epoch  of  tlic*  rolling-mill. 

1829.  Discovery  of  the  application  of  hot-blast 

1836.  Application  of  the  waste-gases  from  the  high-furnace. 

1837.  Anthracite  used  as  a fuel  with  hot-blast. 

During  the  intervals  between  these  dates,  and  since  the  last,  divers  improvements,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  have  been  suggested  and  executed,  but  none  of  them  of  palmary  importance. 

Stati*lic*. — Hie  following  table,  covering  the  last  10  years,  contains  what  is  known  or  can  be  esti- 
mated m regard  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States— the  two  principal  producers  and  consumers  in 
the  world: 
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Years. 

Crust  Britain  Manu- 
facture. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Manufacture. 

Import'll  from  Orest  Britain. 
Crude  Irou.  j Bar  Irun. 

1 1840 

1,396.000  tons. 

286,000  tons. 

6,516  tons. 

32,829  tons. 

1841 

1,200,000  44 

250,000  “ 

12,268  44 

63,056  “ 

| 1842 

1.088.000  “ 

215,000  “ 

1 8.694  M 

61,599  u 

1 843 

1,215,000  44 

350,000  “ 

8.873  “ 

15.758  • 

1844 

1,210,000  u 

490.000  *' 

14,944  44 

37.891  “ 

1845 

1.513.000  44 

625,000  44 

27,510  - 

51,189  “ 

1846 

1,676.000  “ 

765,(88)  “ 

24,188  “ 

24.109  ** 

1847 

1,840.000  “ 

800,000  “ 

23,377  “ 

32,085  - 

1848 

1.999.0(H)  “ 

750.000  “ 

51,632  44 

81,589  “ 

1849 

2,150,000  “ 

600,000  “ 

105,632  “ 

173,457  44 

The  following  table  may  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  range  and  relation  of  value  and  price  in  the 
two  countries  for  the  same  period  : 


! Years. 

^ 

Average  Valuation  in 

L*.  S.  Cualom-Houaes. 

Average  Price  of 
Scotch  Pig  Id 
Glawcow. 

A Tern*©  Valuation  in  j 
L'.  8.  Custom- Houses. ! 

Price,  at  betrinninif  of 
Year,  of  Bar-Iron  in 
Liverpool. 

1840 

*21 

per  ton. 

619 

per  ton. 

$52 

per  too. 

*4.7  per  ton. 

1841 

18 

“ 

16 

*' 

35 

37 

1842 

16 

13 

" 

33 

“ 

31 

1843 

12 

“ 

10 

*• 

, 32 

44 

25 

1844 

13 

M 

18 

“ 

28 

“ 

24 

1845 

18 

44 

21 

• 

33 

“ 

31 

1840 

20 

17 

** 

47 

“ 

43  44 

1817 

20 

44 

16 

68 

“ 

i 46 

1818 

16 

“ 

11 

44 

45 

*• 

36 

1849 

13 

10 

35 

28  44 

Sterling  money  is  here  converted,  purposely,  only  to  the  nearest  dollar. 

Within  the  past  ten  years,  of  other  countries  only  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Prussia  have  extended 
their  manufacture  of  iron ; but  the  statistics  of  those  which  arc  accessible  do  not  warrant  a continuous 
statement.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  the  aggregate  production  of  the  world  in  1849  did 
not  fall  short  of  four  millions  of  tons — an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  over  1 839.  Such,  and  so  growing, 
is  the  importance  of  this  metal. 

Bibliography. — Among  ancient  authors  need  be  mentioned  only  Aristotle,  Meteorolog*  lib.  iv.,  and 
Be  mirab.  Auscultate  lib.;  Diodore  of  Sicily,  Histor*  lib.  v. ; Strabo,  Geography  libb.  iv.  v.  x. ; of  the 
Greek  writers  : and  of  Latin,  the  elder  Plinv,  Ilist.  Natur.,  lib.  xxxiv.  In  contx'ction  should  be  taken 
Hausmann,  dc  arte  Ferri  conficiendi  veterum,  1820.  In  modem  times,  Agricola,  dc  re  Meted tica,  1546 ; 
Reaumur,  IJart  <T adoucir  le  fer  fondu,  etcM  1722  ; Swedenborg,  Regntsm  Subterran.,  1734  ; Bergman 
de  Analysi  Ferri,  1781  ; and  the  Swede  Rinman,  Forsok  till  janets-historie,  1785,  (Researches  into  the 
History  of  Iron,  and  translated  into  German  by  Karsten,) — compose  a class  who  needed  only  a truer 
chemical  theory  to  direct  and  bind  up  their  observations.  Such  a theory — begun  to  be  exemplified  in 
the  memoir  of  Berthollct,  Vandermonde,  and  Mongo,  upon  the  different  states  of  iron,  Hist,  ac  PA  cad. 
dea  Sciences.  1786 — was  more  elaborated  in  the  four  quarto*  of  Husseofratz,  La  Siderotechnie,  1812; 
and  underwent  a final  establishment  in  K&rsten's  Handbuch  der  Eismhuttm  Kundc,  first  published  in 
1816,  translated  from  a second  German  edition  uuder  the  title  of  Metallurgie  de  Fer , by  Culraan,  in 
1830,  and  republished  in  a third  German  edition  in  1844.  Use  has  been  made,  in  both  of  the  hist 
editions,  of  the  same  author's  Metallurg.  Reiae  dnrch  Baiem,  etc * 1821.  Other  writers  who  since  then 
have  contributed  facts  or  explanations,  will  be  mentioned  chronologically  : for  instance,  Berzelius,  in 
his  Afhandlingar  i Fysik,  Jtemi,  <(•«*.,  (a  periodical  begun  in  1806.)  where  there  are  several  important 
announcements,  which  were  subsequently  collected  and  translated  by  Hervtf  under  the  title  of  Chimie 
de  Fer,  1826  ; the  same  Berzelius  in  Manual  of  Chemistry,  (Traite  de  Chimie , voL  iiL)  translated  into 
French  by  Jourdan  ; Manson,  Traite  de  Fer  et  de  VAcier,  1826;  Pelouze,  r Art  du  Mattre  de  Forges, 
1827  ; Lundrin,  Manuel  Complet  du  Maitre  de  Faroes,  1829  ; Berthier,  Kasai s par  la  Vote  Seche,  tom. 
ii.,  1834  ; Holland,  Manufactures  in  Metal,  tola,  l iiM  1834  ; Gnenyvenn,  Aouueaux  Provides  pour 
fabriquer  la. Font e et  le  Fer,  1835  ; DufrOnov,  De  Beaumont,  Coste,  and  Perionnet,  Voyage  Metallur- 
gy que  en  A ngleterre,  (2d  edition,)  1837 ; Le  Blanc  and  Walter,  Metallurgie  Pratique  du  Fer,  1835-38; 
Scrivener,  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,  1839-41  ; Mushet,  Papers  on  Iron  and  Steel,  (being  a collection 
and  revision  of  papers  published  many  years  before  in  Tillock's  Philos.  Mag,,)  1840  ; Johnson,  Anthra- 
cite Iron.  1841  ; Alexander,  Progress  and  Present  State  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,  1841.  and  an 
edition  of  Rogeir's  Letters  on  Iron- Making,  1844 ; Flachat,  Barrault,  and  Petiet,  Traite  de  la  Fabrica- 
tion de  la  Fonte  et  du  Fer,  1846;  and  Overman,  The  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  all  its  various  Branches, 
1850.  Authors  who  have  treated  of  the  mechanical  resistance  of  this  metal  am.  Duleau,  **r  la  Resist- 
ance du  Fer  forge,  1820;  Trodgold,  Essay  on  Cast-Iron,  dec*  (2d  edition,  enlarged,)  1824,  and  with 
additions  by  Hodgkinson,  1842—46;  Turnbull,  on  Cast-Iron,  1832;  Nuvier,  Memoire  aur  lea  Fonts  Sus- 
pends, 1830,  and  Resume  dea  Lemons,  tkc*  (2d  edition,)  1833 — in  the  first  volume  of  which  there,  is  a 
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copious  collection  of  the  results  of  preceding  experimenters.  Besides  these,  there  are  to  be  consulted 
upon  the  theory  and  practice,  upon  the  minerals,  material,  and  manufacture  of  iron,  papers  in  various 
scientific  journals  which  can  only  be  generally  indicated  : for  example,  in  the  Ann.  dr  Chimie  tt  de 
Phyri  on < of  Guyton-Morveau,  Arago,  Berthier,  Thenard,  etc. ; in  the  Journal  den  Minm  of  Collet  Dcs- 
cotila,  Yauquelin,  <tc.;  in  the  Annul e dr*  Minm  of  D’Aubuisson.  Bunsen,  EUdnien,  Thirria,  Ac.  ; in  *he 
Annul m of  Poagnulorff  of  Mosander,  Rose,  and  Seebeck  ; in  the  Archiv.  fur  Bergbau  of  Karnten,  of 
Berzelius  and  Rarsten  ; in  the  Phil.  Trannact.,  and  in  the  L.  and  K.  Pkilonnph.  Mag.  of  Rennie  and  Dan- 
iell,  ifcc. : many  of  which  would  require  examination  and  discussion  in  a complete  modem  treatise  on  iron. 


JACK.  In  mechanics,  a sort  of  crane  for  raising  heavy  weights.  It  consists,  first,  of  a small  pinion 
wrought  with  a common  winch.  This  pinion  works  in  the  teeth  of  a large  wheel,  on  whose  axis  there 
is  fixed  a small  pinion  with  teeth,  working  in  a rack.  The  turning  of  the  handle  raises  the  rack,  and  of 
course  unv  weignt  attached  to  it.  If  the  length  of  the  bundle  of  the  winch  l>c  7 inches,  and  the  pinion 
which  it  drives  contain  4 leaves,  working  in  the  teeth  of  the  large  wheel  having  20  teeth,  then  will  5 
turns  of  the  handle  be  requisite  for  one  of  the  wheel.  But  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  winch  being  7 
inches,  the  circumference  through  which  the  handle  moves  will  be  about  44  inches,  and  for  one  turn  of 
the  wheel  the  handle  must  pa*s  through  X 44  =220.  The  wheel  carries  a pinion  of.  say,  8 leaves, 
of  a pitch  of  j of  an  inch,  working  the  nick  that  carries  the  weight  ; one  turn  of  the  pinion  will,  there- 
fore, raise  the  rack  one  inch,  and  us  the  power  moves  through  220  in  the  same  time,  220  will  be  the 
power  of  the  jack. 

JACK-SCREW,  Figs.  2411.  2412,  and  2413  represent  a plan  of  a jack-screw  for  turning  large  stone, 
used  at  the  United  States  Dry  Dock,  Brooklyn. 


JACK,  LEVER.  The  lever-carriage  jack,  represented  in  section.  Fig.  2414.  is  adapted  for  raising 
weights  by  the  action  upon  the  rack  of  the  teeth  on  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  shackle  by  which  the 
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lever  is  suspended  is  seen  between  the  lever  and  the  sliding-catch  which  sustains  the  rack  when  it  has 
attained  the  required  height,  and  between  the  downward  strokes  of  the  lever.  When  it  is  desired  to 
lower  the  rack  the  lever  is  still  further  depressed,  rais- 
ing the  rack  off  the  catch,  withdrawing  the  catch,  and 
then  bringing  the  lower  stud,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
in  contact  with  the  rack,  throwing  the  tooth  out,  and 
bringing  any  desired  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  rack, 
allowing  it  to  descend  gently.  The  jack  is  shown  as  in 
the  act  of  lowering,  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  and  the  catch 
being  removed  from  the  rack,  and  the  lower  stud  press- 
ing against  it 

This  carriuge-jack  is  the  invention  of  Clinton  Knight 
A Brother,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  patented  March 
6,  1850. 

JACK,  TRAVERSING  SCREW.  Figs.  2415  and 
2416  exhibit  a side  view  and  plan  of  the  screw  modifi- 
cation. The  screw-jack  A is  bolted  to  the  plank  C ; at 
the  other  end  of  the  plank  is  fixed  the  rack  G,  in  which 
the  toe  of  the  strut  F advances  as  the  screw  B is  eleva- 
ted ; the  strut  works  in  a joint  in  the  follower  K : the 


2415. 


position  of  the  strut  when  the  screw  is  depressed  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  object  of  this  strut 
is  to  relieve  the  screw  of  the  violent  cross-strain  to  which  the  apparatus  is  subject,  when  the  engine  or 
carriage  is  pulled  over  by  the  lever;  which  strain  is  entirely  transferred  to  the  strut,  and  the  screw  lias 
merely  to  carrv  the  load. 

2417. 


The  operation  of  traversing  the  jack  is  as  follows : By  hooking  the  link  I upon  the  hook  of  the  lever  E, 
the  toe  of  the  lever  being  inserted  into  a ratch  of  the  rack  II  of  the  lower  plank,  wheu  a man.  bearing 
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down  tbe  end  of  the  lever,  drags  the  apparatus  and  engine  or  carriage  towards  him  with  great  facility  ; 
the  same  lever  is  used  to  turn  the  screw,  and  to  produce  the  traverse  motion.  By  tins  apparatus  an 
engine  of  16  tons  weight  has  been  replaced  upon  the  rails  in  five  minutes  by  the  engine ei  ?nd  stoker 
alone ; thus  those  delays  which  are  the  subject  of  so  much  annoyance  and  loss  to  railway  proprietors 
and  the  public,  need  not  happen  in  future.  The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  portable  and  cheap,  and  no 
train  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  without  its  being  sent  along  with  it ; it  may  be  carried  either  upon 
the  tender,  or  upon  some  other  place  which  may  be  selected  for  it. 

JACK,  TRAVERSING.  Another  form  of  traversing  jack  is  shown  at  Fig.  2417,  side  elevation. 
Fig.  2418  end  elevation,  and  Fig.  2419  section  through  vertical  screw. 

3418.  3419. 


The  lift  of  this  jack  is  effected  by  means  of  a crank,  or  lever,  applied  to  the  axis  a,  wtiich  works  the 
bevel-geer  be,  the  latter  geer  being  cut  on  the  projecting  face  of  the  nut  e;  the  revolution  of  this  nut 
lifts  or  lowers  the  vertical  screw,  and  with  it  the  jaw  J;  the  screw-head  moving  freely  in  n socket  of  the 
jaw-head,  permits  the  latter  to  rise  or  fall  without  side  movement 

The  horizontal  screw  a a,  working  into  a nut  in  the  foot  of  the  upper  screw-frame,  effects  the  horizon- 
tal or  traversing  movement  of  the  jack,  the  frame  of  the  lower  screw  serving  as  a bed  or  slide  for  the 
latter  movement 

A ratchet-lever  may  be  used  to  work  either  of  the  screws,  and  with  more  effect  than  the  simple 
crank. 

This  jack  is  used  in  Germany  in  replacing  engines  and  cars  on  the  track  of  a railway. 

JACKET,  Steam.  The  cylinders  of  steam-engines  of  the  larger  size  are  encircled  with  another  cylin- 
der of  greater  diameter,  steam  being  introduced  between  them  iu  order  that  the  inner  cylinder  may  be 
kept  warm.  This  envelope,  or  outer  cylinder,  is  called  a jacket.  This  arrangement  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  great  economization  of  fuel,  and,  besides,  the  engine-room  is  kept  uncomfortably  warm.  A 
better  arrangement  is  to  make  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  jacket  air-tight,  ana  to  admit  no 
steam  at  all.  In  a high-pressure  engine,  working  with  steam  at  a temperature  of  300°  Fahrenheit,  the 
loss  of  power  by  tbe  cooling  of  a cylinder  without  a jacket,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  l-65th  part 
of  the  original  pressure  of  the  steam. 

J ACQtJAKD.  A piece  of  mechanism  applicable  to  silk  and  muslin  looms,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving 
figured  goods.  The  name  is  tluit  of  its  inventor. 

JACQUARD  PERFORATING  MACHINE.  Machine  for  perforating  metal  plates,  such  a9  arc  used 
for  steam-boilers,  «fcc. ; and  employed  for  punching  the  plates  of  the  tubular  bridge  at  Conway,  made  at 
the  Globe  Works,  Manchester,  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  Fotherujll  <fe  Co. 

Fig.  2420  represents  a sectional  elevation  of  the  machine;  Fig.  2421  an  elevation  of  the  back  of  the 
machine ; Fig.  2422  a plan  view  of  the  apparatus  for  putting  the  punches  out  of  action  without  stopping 
the  fly-wheel ; and  Fig.  2423  a plan  view  of  a few  of  the  jacquard  plates.  Fig.  2426  represents  a front 
elevation ; Fig.  2427  a side  elevation ; and  Fig.  2428  a horizontal  section,  taken  through  the  dotted  line 
A'  A1,  in  Figs.  2426  and  2427.  Fig.  2429  is  n detached  view  of  the  traverse  apparatus,  and  Fig.  2430 
a detached  view  of  the  holding-down  or  stripping  apparatus.  A A the  standards.  B the  bed,  through 
which  there  Is  an  opning  for  the  punching*.  or  metal  punched  out  of  the  plate,  to  fall  through ; this  bed 
is  inserted  into  the  standards.  C a stretcher-bar,  to  connect  the  top  of  the  standards.  D,  fulcrum  of  the 
levers  q q which  withdraw  the  punches,  and  of  the  lever  w which  traverses  the  plate.  E n fulcrum -shaft, 
to  which  the  levers  jj  and  k k are  keyed.  F the  main  or  eccentric  shaft,  working  in  bashes  in  the 
standards.  G a spur-wheel,  keyed  on  the  eccentric-shaft.  H a pinion,  working  into  the  wheel  G.  I the 
fly-wheel  shaft,  on  which  are  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  K and  L,  the  pinion  U,  and  tbe  fly-wheel  J. 
M M connecting-rods,  fitted  to  the  eccentric  necks  of  the  shaft  F.  N N cap  of  the  connecting  rods  M M. 
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O O guide-plates  for  the  punch-rams  1*  P.  Q the  cam-shaft  ft  a spur-wheel,  loose  on  the  cam-shaft, 
and  having  on  one  side  two  projections,  between  which  there  iB  an  opening.  R#  a locking-disk  or  plate. 
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keyed  on  the  shaft  Q,  having  upon  it  a spring-catch  38,  which  takes  into  the  opening  between  the  pro- 
jections on  the  wheel  R.  It  and  R*  are  seen  detached  in  Fig.  2426,2426*:  the  dotted  lines  on  R*  repre 
sent  a weight  to  counterbalance  the  levers  k.  S a toothed- wheel,  keyed  on  the  main-shaft  F.  T the 
punch-rum  depressor,  secured  to  the  connecting-rods  M M by  knuckle-joints  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
conuecting-nxls.  U a slide-bar,  on  which  the  frame  traverses  which  carries  the  plate  to  be  punched. 
V V two  short  slide- bars,  to  carry  one  side  of  the  traverse  frame.  W a bhx*k  of  iron,  fastened  with 
short  wedges  to  the  bed  B to  carry  the  die-plate  X,  into  which  the  dies  d are  inserted,  and  prevented 
from  rising  by  a collar  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2430.  Y a square  shaft,  earn  ing  the 
holding-down  levers  or  stripping  fingers  oo.  Z Z levers  on  each  end  of  the  shaft  Y.  a a the  punches  let 
into  the  punch-holders  66  bolted  to  the  ram*  P.  as  seen  in  the  detached  view,  Fig.  2424.  cc  pieces 
1 jolted  to  the  bed  B to  cam  the  adjusting  slide  bars  V Y.  d dies  inserted  into  the  holder  X.  ee,  Fig. 
2420,  are  the  selecting  slide-bars,  which,  when  allowed  to  pass  through  the  card-plate,  enter  the  card- 
roller/',  without  being  pushed  backwards  by  them;  the  card-roller  has  in  this  case  six  sides,  and  the 
belt  of  jacquard-plates,  after  passing  over  it  in  the  usual  manner,  passes  over  a round  roller  suspended 
in  a swing-frame,  at  such  an  angle  as  shall  keep  the  belt  moderately  tight,  whilst  the  roller / advances 
towards  and  recedes  from  the  selectors  t.  gg  brackets  projecting  from  the  depressor  T,  and  carried  up 
and  down  with  it.  hh  sliding  blocks,  in  which  the  journals  of  the  card  roller  turn.  To  an  upright  ca.-«t 
on  each  of  these  blocks,  is  fitted  a rod  of  round  iron,  thus  *.  with  a flat  foot,  long  enough  to  extend  over 
two  of  the  six  pins  in  the  ends  of  the  card  roller,  against  which  the  flat  foot  of  the  rods  is  made  to  press, 
by  spiral-springs  coiled  around  them  in  the  usual  manner  employed  in  the  jacquard-loom,  which  is  gen- 
erally known,  and  need  not  be  further  described,  if.  Fig.  2420.  are  two  sets  of  guide-blocks,  for  the 
selectors  t,  one  on  each  side  of  the  depressor,  adjustable  laterally  by  set-screws  on  flat  bars,  extending 
across  the  machine ; the  use  of  these  blocks  is  to  carry  the  selecting-bars  e,  which  are  round  at  the  end 
that  enters  the  cards,  and  flat  at  the  other  end,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  positions;  the  centre  por- 
tion of  each  select ing-bar  is  a solid  piece  of  iron,  projecting  as  much  below  the  round  stem  as  will,  w hen 
the  select  ing-bar  is  driven  backwards  by  a canl-plate,  permit  the  depressor  T to  complete  its  downward 
stroke  without  the  selecting  bar  touching  the  ram  1*  under  it.  ij  are  levers  keyed  on  the  shaft  E,  and 
connected  at  their  lower  end  by  links  to  the  slide-blocks  h h.  k k are  levers  also  keyed  on  the  shaft  E, 
and  having  each  a friction-roller  at  its  lower  extremity.  On  the  shaft  Q are  two  earns,  one  of  which 
works  a lever  k on  one  side  of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  cam  works  the  other  lever  k on  the  opposite 
side.  One  of  the  cams,  through  the  medium  of  the  levers  jj,  and  the  links  before  referred  to,  causes  the 
roller  f to  approach  the  selecting-hars  t , and  the  other  cam  cause*  the  roller  to  recede  from  them,  until, 
by  a catch  employed  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  jacquard-looms,  the  roller  f is  made  to  turn  through 
one-sixth  of  a revolution,  and  is  then  retained  in  that  position  by  the  pressure  of  the  spiral-spring 
ami  flat  foot  above  referred  to.  II  are  brackets  attached  to  the  depressor  T at  the  buck  of  the  ma- 
chine. a bar  resting  on  the  brackets  1 1,  aud  connected  by  rods  with  the  sliding-blocks  h h,  which, 
on  receding,  cause  the  bar  m to  bring  all  the  selecting-hars  e into  the  position  for  depressing  the  rams, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  2430.  art  arc  levers  having  their  fulcra  on  studs  screwed  into  the  standards:  one 
end  of  these  levers  is  connected  by  a rod  /»  with  the  levers  ZZ;  the  other  end  is  furnished  with  a 
roller  which  is  acted  ujmjii  by  a cant  m on  the  shaft  tj,  oo  are  the  holding-down  levers,  adjustable 
laterally  oil  tlie  shaft  \ , so  as  to  admit  of  one  of  them  being  pluced  on  each  side  of  every  punch. 
p p are  rods  connecting  the  levers  n and  Z.  By  adjusting  the  length  of  these  rods,  the  levers  oo 
are  made  to  press  upon  plates  of  different  thicknesses,  so  as  to  hold  the  plates  down  while  the 
punches  are  being  withdrawn,  y y levers  turning  on  the  fulcrum-bar  D for  withdrawing  the  punches 
t»y  means  of  the  cams  rrthat  actuate  levers  yy.  * a broad  but  rather  thin  bar,  extending  through 
the  series  of  punch-nuns  P,  shown  by  dotted  lines.  The  punch-rams  P are  made  with  slots,  through 
which  the  lair  .<  passes,  and  these  slots  must  be  about  two  inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  lair  *, 
in  order  to  allow  the  punch-rams  to  Ik?  forced  down  wlien  the  bar  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke. 
It  are  links  connecting  the  bar  * with  the  levers  yy.  uu  are  cams  which  depress  the  holding- 
down  levers  oo,  through  the  medium  of  the  levers  nn,  rods  p v,  and  levers  ZZ,  and  hold  down  the 
plate  while  the  punches  are  being  withdrawn,  v a cam  (or  the  traversing  rack  6.  t c a lever 
turning  on  the  fulenun-bar  D,  and  worked  by  the  cam  r.  x the  cam  for  lifting  the  rack  5.  g a lever 
turning  on  a stud  in  the  standurd,  ami  worked  by  the  cam  x for  lifting  the  truversing-ruck  5.  z a rod 
connecting  the  lever  y with  the  lever  8.  1 is  a lever  on  the  traverse -shaft  2 ; 3 another  lever  ou 

the  shaft  2.  4 a link  connecting  the  lever  3 with  the  rack  5.  6 a real  connecting  the  lever  tr  with 

the  lever  1 for  traversing  the  rack  6.  7 a shaft  for  carrying  the  levers  8,  9,  and  10.  11a  link  con- 
necting the  levers  10  and  12.  13  a shaft  carrying  the  levers  12  and  14.  15  and  16  are  links  con- 
necting the  rack  5 with  the  levers  9 and  14.  17  the  upjier  or  retaining  rack.  18  a stud  carrying  the 
elbow-lever  19,  which  is  provided  with  a handle.  20  another  stud  carrying  the  elbow-lever  21,  which 
is  connected  by  a link  22  with  the  lever  19.  The  rack  17  is  carried  on  studs  in  the  horizontal  arm  of  the 
levers  19  and  21.  23  division-studs  in  the  bur  24  of  the  traversing-frame. 

The  plate  to  be  punched  is  put  into  a traversing-frame  formed  of  two  side-bars  24  and  26,  and  two 
stretcher-burs  secured  by  cottars  to  the  side  bars,  which  are  rabbeted  to  support  the  plate,  and,  when 
required,  furnished  with  clamps  to  hold  the  plate  down.  24  represents  one  of  the  sides  of  the  trav- 
ersing-frame, in  which  there  is  a groove  to  fit  on  the  slide-bar  U ; into  the  outer  side  of  the  lair  24  is 
screw ci I a scries  of  studs  23,  represented  in  the  engravings  as  being  12  inches  from  centre  to  centre 
apart  from  each  other.  The  side  25  of  the  frame  slides  on  the  bars  V V.  When  the  plates  to  be 
punched  are  very  long,  rollers  muy  be  used  to  carry  the  projecting  ends  of  the  traversing-frame.  In 
rig.  2428  is  shown  part  of  a frame,  with  a plate  partly  perforated.  The  racks  5 and  17,  Fig.  2429.  are 
drawn  with  three  teeth  in  the  length  of  a foot,  which  will  divide  plates  to  a four-inch  pitch;  but  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  for  a different  pitch  the  racks  must  be  changed,  and  it  may  in  some  cases,  (such  as 
wlien  the  pitch  required  is  not  an  aliquot  part  of  a foot,)  be  necessary  to  alter  the  distance  between  the 
studs  28.  Fig.  2429  represents  the  traverse  apparatus,  in  the  position  it  will  be  in  when  the  retaining- 
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rack  is  down,  and  the  punches  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the  plate,  and  the  traversing* rack  having 
completed  its  return-stroke. 

\V  hen  the  punches  are  being  raised,  the  travereing-rnck  will  rise  also ; and  by  the  side-piece  26 
(which  is  attached  to  it)  acting  against  the  roller  27,  on  a stud  in  the  rack  17,  will  raise  it  also,  and  set 
the  frame  at  liberty  to  Ik?  advanced  by  the  cam  r,  through  the  mechanical  means  already  described, 
fn  Fig.  2420  this  traverse  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  position  it  assumes  when  the  plate  is  advancing. 
The  spiral-spring  28  acts  on  the  lever  21.  and  forces  the  rack  17  down  on  to  the  pins  23.  For  every 
hole  required  to  be  punched  in  line  with  the  width  of  the  plate  under  operation,  a corresponding 
hole  must  be  made  in  a plate  of  the  jacquard,  and  an  additional  hole,  marked  30,  is  also  made,  into 
which  the  stopping-bar  31  enters  at  every  stroke  until  the  punching  be  completed,  at  which  time 
the  jacquard-plate  82,  which  is  left  blank,  will  push  all  the  select  ing-bars  e beyond  the  ranis  P,  ami  at 
the  same  time,  by  pushing  tin*  bar  31,  disengage  the  cam-shaft  Q,  by  the  ineclianism  to  be  hereafter 
explained,  nt  the  point  where  the  punches  ami  the  levers  o are  held  up.  and  thus  will  allow  the  perfo- 
rated plate  to  lie  taken  out  of  the  machine,  and  another  plate  to  be  put  into  it  The  stopping-bar  31  is 
provided  with  a projection  on  its  tower  surface,  which  depresses  the  click-lever  39  when  the  bar  is 
pushed  back ; the  lever  33  is  keyed  on  a shaft  34,  moving  in  bearings  at  the  back  of  the  depressor ; on 
the  other  end  of  the  shaft  34  is  keyed  the  lever  35,  to  the  upj>er  end  of  which  is  attached  the  link  36, 
connecting  it  with  the  elbow-lever  .87  ; the  end  of  the  other  arm  of  this  lever  is  inclined,  for  the  purpose 
of  unlocking  the  plate  R#,  and  is  provided  with  a stud,  on  which  is  a latch  38,  the  tail  of  which  cornea 
in  contact  with  the  incline  on  the  elbow-lever  37,  when  it  is  in  the  position  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  Fig. 
2422  ; and  as  the  wheel  R revolves,  the  latch  becomes  disengaged  from  the  opening  between  the  two 
projections  cast  on  the  said  wheel,  at  which  time  the  cam-shaft  Q ceases  to  revolve.  When  the  stopping- 
liar  81  has  been  pushed  back,  it  depresses  the  lever  39,  and  liberates  the  lever  33  from  behind  the 
projection  on  the  lever  89,  when  tlie  spring  40  will  pull  the  elbow-lever  37  into  the  position  shown 
m dotted  lines.  To  the  blocks  h a small  shaft  is  attached,  on  which  are  two  levers,  suspending  by 
links  a plate  of  metal  similar  to  a blank  card-plate,  except  that  the  holes  for  the  guide-pins  are  cut  at 
the  bottom  edge.  At  each  end  of  the  same  shaft  is  a lever-handle,  held  up  or  down  by  a side-spring  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  use  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows : Should  it  be  required  to  stop  the  machine 
before  the  plate  is  finished,  by  raising  the  lever  here  referred  to,  the  blank  plate  will  come  in  front  of 
the  roller,  ami  will  act  the  part  of  a blank  jacquard  plate,  and  stop  the  machine. 

Having  now  described  the  principal  parts  of  the  machine,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  of 
its  working.  The  plate  to  be  punched  having  been  placed  in  the  truversing-framo,  on  the  sides  U and 
V,  is  then  pushed  forward.  In  its  progress,  the  first  pin  of  the  series  23  passes  under  the  inclined  end 
of  the  rack  17,  until  the  first  notch  in  the  ruck  falls  upon  the  pin.  The  driving-strap  being  now  on  the 
fast  pulley  K,  the  machine  is  set  to  work  by  pulling  down  the  handle  42,  keyed  on  the  shaft  34,  until 
the  lever  33  is  latched  by  the  click-lever  39  ; tnc  elbow-lever  37  is  then,  by  the  spiral-spring  40,  brought 
into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2422.  The  latch  38  being  now  liberated,  will,  by  the  action  of  the  spring 
41,  Fig.  2420,  drop  into  the  notch  in  the  wheel  R the  first  time  it  comes  round;  the  cam-shaft  Q will 
now  revolve  at  the  same  speed  as  the  shaft  F,  and  the  jacquard-roller  f will  be  drawn  back  mid  made 
to  perform  I -6th  of  a revolution  on  its  centres,  after  which  it  will  be  advanced,  and  the  first  card  of  the 
senes  will  remove  those  sclecting-bars  for  which  there  are  no  holes  in  the  jacquard-plate ; the  other 
select  ing-bar*  will  remain  over  their  respective,  rams  P,  which  will  then  force  down  the  punches  through 
the  plate,  by  the  descent  of  the  depressor  T.  A little  before  the  punches  have  gone  through  the  plate 
under  operation,  the  levers  o are  made  to  pre^s  upon  it,  and  are  held  there  while;  the  punches  are 
being  withdrawn  by  the  bar  *,  which  rises  simultaneously  with  the  depressor  T,  during  one  half  of  its 
ascent 

Whilst  the  depressor  is  continuing  its  ascent  and  descent  through  the  other  half  of  the  stroke,  the 
roller  /'recedes,  and  draws  with  it  the  bar  in.  which  brings  all  the  selectors  again  over  the  punch-rams 
I*.  The  roller  f while  receding,  having  performed  another  sixth  of  a revolution,  will,  on  advancing, 
bring  another  of  the  jacquard-plates  against  the  selectors,  and  the  operation  will  be  repeated  until  all 
the  holes  are  punched  in  the  plate  under  operation. 

JAPANNING.  The  art  of  covering  paper,  wood,  or  metal  with  a thick  cont  of  a hard,  brilliant 
varnish : it  originated  in  Japan,  whence  articles  so  prepared  were  first  brought  to  Europe.  The  material, 
if  of  wood  or  papier-muchee,  i# first  sized,  polished,  and  varnished;  it  w then  colored  or  painted  in 
various  devices,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a highly  transparent  varnish,  or  lacquer,  which  is  ulti- 
mately dried  at  a high  temperature,  and  carefully  polished 

An  improved  method  of  performing  the  above-mentioned  operation  is  thus  described  by  the  inventor: 

The  articles  which  are  to  be  so  coated,  or  covered,  or  ornamented,  may  lx;  made  of  wrought-iron,  or 
of  other  malleable  metal  or  metals,  which  will  withstand  a strong  red-heat  without  injury,  such  as  brass 
or  copper,  the  making  of  such  articles  being  performed  by  any  of  the  usual  modes  of  cutting  out  of 
laminated  or  sheet  metal,  and  hammering,  or  stamping,  or  otherwise  forming  to  the  required  shape  for 
auv  intended  article,  by  aid  of  all  or  any  of  the  various  modes  of  cutting  out  of  laminated  sheet  metal 
practised  by  the  makers  of  articles  of  malleable  metals,  except  that  the  more  fusible  metals  which  will 
not  withstand  a strong  red-heat,  such  as  tin,  lead,  xinc,  pewter,  or  Britannia  metal  are  not  fit  to  lie  used 
for  making  such  articles  or  any  part  thereof,  and,  therefore,  tinning  an  1 soldering  with  soft  solder  Is  not 
applicable  for  taking  such  routing,  or  for  uniting  together  the  parts  of  the  said  articles;  but  in  case  of 
mi  article  which  cannot  conveniently  be  formed  of  one  piece  of  metal,  (and  which  i-  to  Ik*  preferred,) 
then  the  several  pieces  or  parts  must  be  united  or  strengthened  by  all  or  any  of  the  well-known 
methods  of  overlapping,  turning  down  the  edges,  wiring,  creasing,  and  hammering  down,  or  by  riveting 
or  dove- tailing,  ns  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  article;  ami  in  case  of  soldering  b-ing  resorted  to,  it 
must  be  bard  soldering  with  brass  or  spelter,  usually  termed  brazing,  and  by  any  or  all  the  means 
aforesaid  the  articles  are  to  be  made  of  W'rought-iron.  or  of  other  malleable  metal  or  metals,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be  japanned,  painted,  varnished,  lacquered,  or  tinned.  When 
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made,  the  articles  are  to  be  subjected  to  a full  red-heat,  by  placing  them  in  an  annealing  oven  or  fur- 
nace, which  may  be  of  the  same  kind  as  is  commonly  used  for  annealing  articles  of  stamped  me tul.  or 
for  annealing  metal  for  Wing  stamped ; a minds- r of  articles  of  the  same  shape  and  size  Wing  piled  up 
one  upon  another  in  such  furnace  in  order  that  they  may  the  Wtter  keep  their  form,  and  sand  may  be 
interposed  Wtween  the  articles  so  piled  up  for  that  purpose.  Small  articles  may  be  heated  in  a muffle, 
such  as  hereafter  described,  into  which  flame  does  not  enter,  and  after  having  Wen  kept  to  a full  red- 
heat  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  articles  are  either  withdrawn  from  the  oven  or  furnace  and  allowed  to 
cool,  or  else  the  oven,  or  furnace,  or  muffle,  with  the  articles  therein,  may  W allowed  to  cool,  ami  the 
articles  removed.  By  the  said  heating,  all  liquid  or  greasy  matter  will  have  Wen  dissipated,  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  articles  will  have  Wen  oxidated,  ami  then  all  oxide  or  scale  is  to  W removed  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  articles  by  rubbing  them  with  sandstone,  for  the  plain  and  accessible  parts,  ami  with 
worn-out  files,  scrapers,  or  other  suitable  tools,  for  the  less  accessible  places.  Or  articles  of  such  a 
truly  circular  or  elliptical  form  as  to  admit  of  Wing  turned  in  a lathi*,  may  W mounted  in  a chuck 
and  turned ; a broad  flat  tool  Wing  presented  to  every  part  of  the  revolving  surface  in  succession, 
leaving  the  surface  of  the  metal  sumoth  and  even,  without  the  necessity  of  its  Wing  quite  bright  or 
polished.  The  articles  being  thus  rendered  perfectly  clean,  are  ready  to  receive  the  first  coat  or  covering 
of  partially  verifiable  material,  (the  composition  whereof  is  hereafter  described.)  and  which  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  articles  in  a semi-liquid  state,  which  state  results  from  the  materials  having  Wen 
ground  very  fine  when  in  mixture  with  water,  and  to  the  consistence  of  a thick  cream,  and  then  strained 
through  fine  lawn.  A suitable  quantity  of  such  semi  liquid  is  paired  out  from  a ladle  or  spoon  upon 
the  surface  of  the  article  whilst  it  is  held  over  a large  vessel  containing  such  semi-liquid,  and  by  holding 
the  article  in  the  hands  with  the  surface  inclined,  the  semi-liquid  runs  slowly  ami  gradually  along  the 
surface,  so  as  to  spread  itself  out  and  cover  the  same,  the  article  being  turned  about  and  inclined  in 
different  directions  in  succession,  in  order  to  cause  the  semi-liquid  to  run  over  the  surface  until  the 
whole  is  completely  covered  and  with  a coating  of  uniform  thickness,  all  surplus  of  such  semi-liquid 
Wing  allowed  to  drain  off  therefrom  into  the  basin  or  other  vessel  Wncath.  Great  care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  avoid  air  bubbles,  speck*,  or  defective  places  in  the  coating,  and  which  is  onlv  accomplished 
by  using  precaution  in  the  previous  preparation  of  the  semi-liquid,  or  by  thoroughly  grinding  or  straining 
it,  in  order  to  keep  it  free  from  lumps  and  from  any  coarse  particles,  and  afterwards  avoiding  alt  violent 
stirring  or  splashing,  so  as  by  no  means  to  get  air  intermixed  with  it,  but  using  onlv  a gentle  motion 
when  taking  it  up  with  a ladle  or  spoon ; and  such  a quantity  only  of  the  semi-liquid  at  one  time  as  is 
not  materially  greater  than  sufficient  for  covering  the  surface  of  the  article  to  W*  coated.  The  operation 
of  coating  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  performing  the  same  in  a warm  room,  and  bv  making  the  article 
rather  warmer  than  the  semi-liquid  itself,  but  not  so  os  to  feel  hot  to  the  hand ; and'  such  warmth  of  the 
room  and  of  the  article  w ill  dispose  the  covering,  after  it  has  Wen  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  article 
as  aforesaid,  to  Wgin  to  dry  upon  that  surface, and,  in  a short  time,  so  far  as  not  to  run  or  move  thereon, 
after  which  the  drying  is  to  W*  completed  by  placing  the  article  in  an  ordinary  japanner's  stove,  which 
should  W kept  heated  to  a temperature  of  uWu'-  180°  Fahrenheit,  the  article  Wing  left  therein  until  all 
moisture  is  gradually  dried  away,  or  so  as  to  leave  a dry  whitish  covering,  which  adheres  sufficiently  to 
the  surface  of  the  article  for  keeping  its  place  thereon,  but  which  would,  nevertheless,  be  easily  nibbed 
off  if  bundled  roughly,  or  if  only  touched  rudely  by  the  fingers.  The  composition  of  materials  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  first  coating  limy  be  prepared  as  follows : — 

Take  six  parts  (by  weight)  of  flint  glass,  broken  into  small  fragments,  three  parts  of  the  ordinary 
borax  of  commerce,  one  part  of  red-lead  and  one  part  of  oxide  of  tin.  These  four  ingredients  Wing 
brought  into  the  state  of  a coarse  powder,  are  to  be  well  mixed  together,  by  pounding  them  in  an  iron 
mortar,  and  then  the  mixture  is  to  W fritted  in  the  same  manner  ns  is  usually  done  with  the  materials 
for  milking  glass,  or  by  subjecting  such  mixture  to  a strong  red  heat  in  n reverberatory  furnace  for  three 
or  four  hours  or  more,  it  Wing  frequently  stirred  and  turned  over  to  expose  every  part  to  the  flame,  and 
to  more  effectually  mix  the  ingredients,  as  well  as  to  expel  all  volatile  matter;  and  toward*  the  hitter 
part  of  the  time  the  heat  must  W increased,  until  a partial  melting  or  semi- vitrification  has  commenced, 
when  the  whole  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  in  a pasty  state,  and  let  fall  into  water  in  order  to 
be  suddenly  cooled,  whereby  it  becomes  cracked,  so  as  to  Ik*  afterward®  easily  broken  into  small  frag- 
ment*. or  into  a coarse  description  of  powder*,  which  is  called  fritt,  and  which  is  for  the  first  body  or 
C'*nt,  but  which  fritt  is  only  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  such  first  cult.  With  one  part 
(hy  weight)  of  the  fritt  described  is  to  W mixed  two  parts  of  calcined  bone,  ground  to  powder;  and  the 
mixture  of  fritt  and  bone  is  then  to  W ground  with  water  in  a mill,  called  a porcelain-mill,  such  as  is 
used  for  grinding  the  materials  for  making  purceluin  ; and  which  operates  by  trituration  of  the  materials 
with  water  Wtween  chert  stones,  or  other  hard  silicious  stones,  whereof  some  are  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
a tub  or  vessel  containing  water,  having  the  material*  mixed  therewith  ; and  other  such  stones  rest  hy 
their  own  weight  upon  the  said  fixed  stones,  and  are  carried  round  thereon  with  a circular  motion,  com- 
municated by  the  moving  part  of  the  mill,  so  as  to  rub  over  the  fixed  stones  and  grind  the  materials 
between  them,  which  operation  is  continued  until  the  material*  arc  reduced  to  a state  of  extremely 
minute  division  in  tin*  water,  forming  therewith  the  semi  liquid  (of  nWut  the  consistence  of  cream) 
already  alluded  to,  and  which  is  ready  for  use  so  soon  a*  it  has  been  passed  through  appropriate  sieves, 
so  as  to  effectually  separate  any  particles  that  have  escaped  the  operation  of  grinding. 

In  articles  requiring  only  one  side  to  W coated,  such  as  the  hollow  side  of  a kettle,  or  pot,  or  jug,  or 
such  as  a mug,  or  plate,  or  dish,  or  waiter,  or  tray,  or  basin,  or  cup.  or  bread  basket,  or  cheese  tray,  (to 
all  which,  as  well  as  to  numerous  similar  articles,  this  invention  is  considered  ns  bring  particularly  ap- 
plicable.] such  hollow  side  may  be  fir«t  coated  with  vitrified  materials  after  the  manner  already 
explained;  after  which,  the  outside  may  be  coated  or  covered  by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
japanning ; and  in  applying  such  first  coating  of  semi-liquid  to  the  hollow  surface  or  side  of  such  articles 
as  those  stated,  it  is  observed  that,  instead  of  pouring  out  a quantity  thereon,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
vessel  may  W filled,  or  if  both  sides  have  to  be  coated,  may  W wholly  immersed,  and  in  the  act  of 
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draining  off  the  surplus  the  fingers  of  the  two  liands  should  be  applied  to  the  edges  only  of  the  article, 
and  at  the  two  oppo>ite  sides  of  its  circumference,  so  tint  the  weight  of  such  article  will  balance  itself, 
and  render  it  easy  to  turn  it  over  and  about,  so  an  to  drain  in  succession  from  either  side,  extreme  cure 
being  requisite  in  all  such  cases  to  insure  a uniformity  of  surface.  When  the  coating  is  so  far  dried  that 
it  will  not  run,  the  article  is  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  points  of  three  small  supports,  made  of  burnt 
earthenware,  and  which  are  made  to  stand  upon  a small  iron  plate  that  serves  to  carry  away  the  article 
which  is  next  introduced  into  the  japanner’s  stove,  where  it  is  dried  more  effectually.  When  the  article 
Is  afterwards  removed  from  the  said  stove,  in  order  to  be  introduced  into  the  inutile  for  the  tiring  or 
bunting  in  of  the  coating,  (and  in  the  manner  hereafter  described.)  it  is  still  to  be  borne  upon  the  same 
three  supports,  the  iron  plate  on  which  they  rest  being  removed  from  the  stove,  and  also  introduced 
into  the  muffle,  or  with  the  three  supports  and  the  article  upon  it;  and  in  case  of  any  specks  or  deficient 
places  appearing  in  the  coating,  such  places  may  be  meuded  by  applying  a portion  of  the  semi-liquid 
thereto  oy  aid  of  a brush,  and  in  the  manner  of  painting  or  pencilling,  and  then  returning  tlie  article  to 
the  stove,  and  drying  the  panic,  so  that  every  part  shall  not  tally  be  completely  covered,  but  also  effect- 
ually  dried  on,  and  before  it  goes  into  the  inutile,  the  ultimate  appearance  of  the  article  depending  very 
materially  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  this  first  part  of  the  process,  and  upon  the  care  with  which 
the  coating  has  been  applied,  and  upon  the  proper  grinding  and  mixing  of  the  materials,  uniformity  of 
surface  in  the  first  process  being  considered  absolutely  indispensable,  in  order  to  insure  the  successful 
result  of  such  after- processes  us  have  yet  to  be  detailed.  The  firing  next  described  is  for  the  purpose 
of  m>  for  vitrifying  llie  materials  and  hardening  the  coating  as  to  fasten  it  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
articles,  and  is  performed  in  a furnace,  of  the  kind  used  by  painters  in  enamel,  being  nn  oven  strongly 
heated  by  fire  applied  beneath  it.  and  by  the  flame  therefrom  passing  in  flues  around  it,  and  may  l>e 
culled  a muffle;  but  no  fire,  or  flame, or  smoke  can  enter  into  the  interior  where  the  articles  are  placed. 
The  articles  arc  left  in  the  muffle,  and  subjected  to  the  heat  until  such  time  as  the  earthy  composition 
will  have  undergone  so  much  of  the  commencement  of  fusion  or  partial  vitrification  as  to  render  the 
particles  of  the  coating  firmly  adherent  one  to  the  other,  and  also  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  articles, 
and  which  are  then  to  be  withdrawn  and  laid  on  a flat  iron  bench  to  cooL  When  cold,  such  parts  of 
the  surface  as  have  been  coated  will  be  found  to  present  the  dead  whitish  appearance  of  earthenware, 
which  has  been  once  fired  only,  but  has  not  been  glazed,  being  in  that  state  wnich  by  potters  is  termed 
M biscuit.**  The  time  that  the  articles  should  remain  in  the  heater!  muffle  will  vary  from  n few  minutes 
to  half  an  hour,  depending  upon  the  size  and  number  of  the  articles,  and  upon  the  heat  of  the  muffle  ; 
neither  can  such  time  be  stated  with  precision,  but  the  operator,  it  is  observed,  will  soon  find  out  what 
leugth  of  time  is  most  suitable  for  any  particular  description  of  article,  and  also  what  heat  should  lie 
kept  up  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  result,  by  observing,  so  soon  as  the  urticle  shall  have  become 
cuul.  whether  the  coating  lias  been  rendered  sufficiently  hard,  and  has  or  has  not  become  firmly  ad- 
herent. When  cool,  the  newly  formed  coating  is  to  be  wetted,  either  by  passing  over  it  u sponge  that 
has  been  dipped  in  water,  or  else  by  dipping  the  article  itself,  and  a second  coating  is  then  applied  over 
the  lir>t  coat  and  dried  thereon  in  the  japunner's  stove,  and  then  fired  in  the  muffle  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first,  only  the  composition  is  to  be  different ; and  the  patentee  goes  on  to  state  that  the  compo- 
sirion  he  has  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  such  second  coating  is  os  follows:  Take  32  parts  (bv 
weight)  of  calcined  bone,  ground  to  a fine  powder,  IB  parts  of  china-clay,  and  14  parts  of  Cornwall 
atom.*  in  tine  powder,  und  H part-*  of  curbonate  of  potash  ; the  latter  being  dissolved  in  water,  the  other 
ingredients  are  mixed  up  therewith,  so  as  to  muke  a thick  paste,  which  is  then  fritted  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  u reverberatory  furnace,  until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  biscuit  china,  which  is  to  be  reduced 
to  pkwder;  then  5$  parts  (by  weight)  of  such  powder  nre  to  be  mixed  with  10  Darts  of  flint-glass 
broken  small,  5$  purls  of  calcined  bone  ground,  and  3 parts  of  cal ci nod  flint  ground,  the  said  mixture 
being  afterwards  ground  with  water  in  a porcelain  mill  until  it  is  reduced  to  a semi-liquid  stnte  about 
the  consistence  of  cream,  and  which  has  to  be  carefully  strained,  as  before,  through  sieves  of  lawn.  when 
it  will  be  ready  fur  use  in  the  same  manner  as  already  explained  in  reference  to  the  composition  or 
semi-liquid  employed  for  the  first  coating.  In  firing  the  second  coating  care  must  lie  taken  that  the 
articles  nre  kept  long  enough  in  the  muffle,  and  that  the  heat  w sufficient  for  thoroughly  incorporating 
the  second  coat  with  the  first,  nlso  for  thoroughly  hardening  both  coats.  After  firing  for  the  second 
coat,  the  article,  when  cool,  will  have  n stronger  and  whiter  color,  and  a more  decided  resemblance  to 
articles  of  good  earthenware,  but  still  only  in  the  state  called  " biscuit.” 

The  articles  having  been  twice  coated  with  composition  as  described,  and  twice  fired,  so  as  to  assume 
at  this  stage  the  external  appearance  of  a good  earthenware  biscuit,  the  patentee  further  states,  that 
should  it  l>e  desired  to  produce  n very  white  color,  so  as  to  resemble  the  very  finest  earthenware  or 
porcelain,  then  in  lieu  of  the  10  pounds  of  flint-glus-s  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  last  composition, 
proper  for  the  second  coating,  he  prefers  to  substitute  a like  quantity  of  the  composition  prepared  as 
follows:  Take  four  parts  (by  weight)  of  feldspar  in  powder,  four  parts  of  white  sand,  four  parts  of  car 
bunate  of  potash,  one  part  of  arsenic,  six  parts  of  txirax,  one  part  of  oxide  of  tin,  one  part  of  nitre,  and 
one  part  of  whiting  ; the  mixture  of  these  materials  is  to  Ik;  fritted  either  in  a reverberatory  furnace, 
(US  was  before  described  for  the  materials  of  the  first  coating,)  or  otherwise  such  fritting  may  be  per- 
formed in  a crucible  strongly  heated  in  a furnace,  the  heat  in  either  case  being  continued  until  tho 
materials  are  partially  fused,  and  the  appearance  when  cold  will  Ik*  that  of  a whitish  enamel,  which 
being  reduced  to  powder,  such  powder  is  to  be  substituted,  weight  for  weight,  in  place  of  the  10  pounds 
or  parts  of  flint-glia*  formerly  mentioned  us  part  of  the  composition  of  materials  for  the  second  coating, 
all  the  other  materials  remaining  the  same.  Excepting  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  whiteness  of 
color,  the  flint-glass  is  in  other  respects  described  as  being  cheaper,  ami  yet  equally  good.  After  the 
articles  have  received  the  second  coating,  (of  either  of  the  compositions  described.)  and  have  been  fired 
and  then  cooled,  they  are  to  be  wetted  with  a sponge,  or  by  dipping  them  into  water,  as  was  done  after 
die  fir*t  coating,  and  nre  then  ready  for  receiving  the  third  coat  or  glaze,  which  is  also  applied  in  a 
semi  liqui  1 state,  great  care  being  required  in  drainiug  off  the  surplus  MmUiquki  glaze,  so  m to  leave 
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only  n thin  coating  or  covering,  equally  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  second  crating  of  partially 
vitrified  material,  in  order  that  the  article,  after  being  again  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  muffle,  and 
afterwards  withdrawn,  may  present  the  apjrearance  of  glazed  earthenware  of  good  quality,  nnd  which 
will  not  otherwise  be  the  case;  whereas,  with  appropriate  care,  anil  when  the  composit ion  specially 
adapted  for  producing  whiteness  has  been  employed,  it  will  resemble  earthenware,  it  is  stated,  of  the 
very  best  quality.  The  composition  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  third  coat,  or  glaze,  is  as 
follows:  Take  twelve  parts  (by  weight)  of  feldspar,  in  powder,  four  nnd  a half  parts  of  china-clay, 
eighteen  parts  of  borax,  three  parts  of  nitre,  one  and  a half  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  and  a 
half  parts  of  oxide  of  tin,  which  materials  being  well  mixed  together,  the  mixture  iB  to  be  fritted  either 
in  a crucible  or  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  and  then  the  frit  being  reduced  to  powder,  is  to  be  ground 
with  water  in  a porcelain-mill  to  a semi-liquid  state,  and  strained  through  fine  lawn  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  for  preparing  the  composition  for  the  first  coat.  Or,  instead  of  the  above  composition,  the 
following  may  be  adopted  for  such  third  coat  or  glaze:  Take  nine  parts  (by  weight)  of  feldspar,  in 
powder,  two  parts  of  cnina  clay,  nine  parts  of  borax,  two  parts  of  nitre,  three  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  one-quarter  part  of  arsenic;  widen  materials  being  mixed  together  thenuxture  is  to  be  fritted,  ami 
then  reduced  to  powder,  ground  iu  water,  and  strained  as  aforesaid,  in  firing  the  articles  in  the  muffle 
for  the  third  coat  or  glaxc,  the  heat  of  the  muffle,  and  the  time  the  articles  are  subjected  to  such  heat, 
must  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  glaze  to  become  thoroughly  vitrified,  and  to  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  second  coat  so  ns  to  become  incorporated  with  that  coat,  and  effectually  glaze  the  surface  thereof, 
as  in  earthenwiire  of  excellent  quality ; and  in  case  there  are  anv  imperfections  in  the  glaze  after  it  luis 
been  so  fired,  then,  after  the  articles  are  cold,  another  coating  of  the  same  glaze  may  be  applied  in  a 
semi-liquid  state  and  dried  in  the  japauner's  stove,  and  then  fired  in  the  muffle  as  was  done  for  the  first 
coating  of  glaze ; and  so  in  like  manner  a third  coating  or  glaze  may  be  applied  and  fired,  if  found 
requisite. 

.JOINT,  CLASP-COUPLING — West  «b  Thompsons.  DD,  Fig.  2431,  are  two  pieces  of  pipe;  A A 
are  two  flanges  joined  each  to  one  of  the  pieces  of 
pipe.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  coupling  parts  of 
these  flanges  are  bevelled,  and  have  no  bolt-holes,  ns 
those  in  common  use  all  have.  C is  a piece  of  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber,  or  uny  other  packing  that  may  be 
thought  necessary,  although  a pressure  can  be  exerted 
in  bringing  the  flauges  so  close  together  that  the  joint 
is  made  perfectly  tight  without  any  packing,  but  we 
think  that  it  is  all  the  better  to  use  a little  packing. 

B B is  the  clasp.  This  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
this  part  is  represented  with  the  flange  resting  on  it. 

By  placing  the  concave  part  over  the  bevel  of  the 
flanges,  and  securiug  the  two  ports  of  the  clasp  to- 
gether by  bolts  passing  through  E E,  is  all  the  opera- 
tion tliat  is  required  in  connecting  two  separate  pieces 
of  pipe  together.  Every  mechanic  will  perceive  tliat 
tile  tighter  the  clasp  is  screwed  up,  the  faces  of  the 
flanges  are  brought  closer  together,  and  the  joiut  is 
thereby  made  exceedingly  tight  Experience  has  pro- 
ven this  joint  to  be  excellent  for  pipes  tliat  are  used 
for  conducting  steam. 

It  will  be  clearly  Been  that  this  improved  coupling  is  applicable  to  vessels  and  other  articles  of 
angular  or  curved  forum,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  form,  any  desired  and  effective  mode  of  draw- 
ing or  forcing  together  the  segments  of  the  ground  clamp  may  be  substituted  for  screw-bolts  or  the 
conical  rings. 

In  coupling  angular  vessels,  or  other  articles,  it  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous  to  make  the  grooved 
clamp  iu  ns  many  sections  as  there  are  sides  to  the  figure,  and  for  rouud  couplings  it  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  in  two  parts  for  all  articles  of  moderate  size ; but  when  the  diameter  is  very  considerable, 
it  may  be  divided  into  three  or  more  parts. 

This  improved  mode  of  coupling  is  equally  applicable  to  the  securing  of  nozzles,  stop-cocks,  bonnets, 
and  imtny  other  articles  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  and  particularly  to  cylinder-heads,  in  which  the 
edge  of  the  head  takes  the  place  of  ouc  of  the  flanges. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  engineer  or  machinist,  from  the  foregoing,  that  shafts  and  other  solid  bodies 
can  be  coupled  together  in  the  same  manner  as  hollow  conduits  or  vessels,  and  with  equal  advantage, 
and  by  a similar  arrangement  of  parts,  and  therefore  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  an  example. 

The  flanges,  instead  of  solid  projections  of  the  bodies  to  be  united,  may  be  made  separate,  and 
connected  therewith  in  uny  manner  desired,  as  the  mode  of  making  the  flanges  forms  no  part  of  the 
invention. 

The  leading  advantages  of  this  mode  of  coupling  over  the  ordinary  double  flange  nnd  bolts  heretofore 
and  now  generally  used,  are,  a great  reduction  iu  the  number  of  screw-bolts  used,  which  occupy  much 
time  in  connecting  and  disconnecting  joints,  particularly  in  the  parts  of  steam-engines,  such  us  cylinder- 
heads.  nnd  other  parts,  which  require  to  be  frequently  connected  and  disconnected  for  packing  aud  other 
purposes,  and  increased  strength  and  more  perfect  and  continuous  support,  as  the  flanges  by  the  im- 
proved plan,  instead  of  beiug  reduced  in  strength  by  the  numerous  bolt-holes,  are  pressed  together  uud 
supported  all  round  by  the  grooved  segmental  clamp,  and  the  strain  on  the  threads  of  the  screw -bolts, 
instead  of  being  in  the  line  of  the  force  which  tends  to  separate  the  coupling,  as  in  the  old  plan,  is  nearly 
at  a right  angle  therewith,  and  therefore  greatly  relieved.  There  arc  other  advantages  wiiicli,  however, 
it  will  he. unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
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JOINTS,  AND  JOINING  TIMBERS.  As  timber  cannot  always  be  obtained  of  sufficient  length 
for  tie-beam*,  or  bridges,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  two  or  more  pieces  together  by  their  ends  which  is 
called  scarfing,  and  is  differently  performed  by  carpenters.  The  most  common  means  is  lapping,  or 
halving,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  shipdiipping.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
cutting  away  a part  of  the  thickness  of  one  piece,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
other  which  is  to  be  joined  to  it,  so  as  to  surfer  the  diminished  end  of  one  piece 
to  overlap  that  of  the  other,  (a*  in  Fig.  2434,)  and  then  uniting  them  by  nails 
or  wooden  pins,  which  are  called  tree-nails.  This  method  is  applied  to  plates, 
l>ood  timbers,  and  others,  where  there  is  not  much  longitudinal  compression  or  extension ; where  this 
kind  of  effect  is  to  be  provided  for,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  Umbers  should  be  cut  and  let  into 
each  other ; the  under  piece  Laving  a tenon  formed  at  its  extreme  end,  with  a corresponding  cutUit£  to 
receive  it  in  the  upper  piece.  That  these  tenons  rany  be  enabled  to  pass  ouch  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  away  a part  of  the  timbers  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  joint,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  two 
tenons,  so  ns  to  form  a square  hole,  through  the  middle  of  the  timbers  to  be  joined  together,  and  this  is 
afterwards  closed  up  by  driving  an  oak  key  into  it;  this  also  helps  to  drive  the  tenons  to  their  respect- 
ive mortises,  and  prevents  the  timbers  from  being  pulled  asunder.  The  thickness  of  the  key,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  l>e  compressed,  should  be  equal  to  a third  of  that  of  the  piece  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
Another  principle  is  here  shown,  which  is  more  simple,  the  joint  being  cut  obliquely ; to  make  these 
two  pieces  stiff  the  ends  of  both  should  be  cut  in  an  angular  form.  To  strengthen  these  scarfs,  iron 
straps  and  screw-bolts  are  added ; but  no  joining  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the  Umber  itself. 

In  making  joints,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  timber  is  liable  to  shrink  when  dry,  and  when  wet 
to  expand  ; on  this  account,  dovetail  joints  should  be  avoided  as  much  ns  possible,  a*  they  are  liable  to 
draw  out ; and  all  joints  should  be  made  with  reference  to  their  contraction  and  expansion,  which  some- 
times tenths  to  split  off  portions  of  the  framing.  Where  iron  bolts  or  straps  are  introduced,  care  must 
be  taken  that  their  effect  is  not  lost  by  the  changes  that  the  timber  undergoes.  The  areas  of  the  for- 
mer should  never  be  less  than  two-tenths  of  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  beam ; it  must  also  be  recol- 
lected in  making  a joint,  Unt  when  force  is  applied  to  any  portion,  the  fibres  of  the  timber  will  slide 
upon  each  other. 

Fithing  a b'-am  is  merely  placing  a piece  of  the  same  scantling  to  one  aide  of  the  timber  to  be  united, 
and  bolting  them  or  hooping  them  together.  Separate  pieces  of  timber  are  united  either  by  scarfing, 
notching,  cogging,  pinning,  wedging,  tenoning.  Ac. 

Scarfing  consist*  in  cutting  away  equally  from  Uie  ends,  but  on  the  opposite  sides,  of  two  pieces  of 
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timber  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  them  lengthwise.  The  usual  method  of  scarfing  bond  and  wall 

{date*  is  by  cutting  about  three- fifths  through  each  piece,  on  the  upper  face  of  the  one  and  the  under 
ucc  of  the  other,  about  6 or  8 inches  from  the  end  transversely,  making  what  is  termed  a kerf  ; and 
longitudinally  from  the  end.  from  two -fifths  down,  on  the  same  side,  so  that  the  pieces  bp  together  like 
a half  dovetail.  Fig.  2435  is  a scarf. 


Notching  is  either  square  or  dovetailed,  and  is  made  use  of  for  connecting  the  ends  of  wall-plates  and 
bond-timbers  at  the  angles,  in  letting  joists  down  on  girders,  hinders,  purlins,  or  principal  rafters. 

Cogging,  or  cocking,  is  a species  of  notch  extending  on  one  side,  ami  having  a narrow  cog  alone  in 
the  bcuriug  piece,  flush  with  its  upper  face.  It  is  principally  made  use  of  in  tailing  joists  on  wall- 
plates. 

Pinning  consists  in  inserting  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  through  a tenon. 

Wedging  is  the  insertion  of  triangular  prisms,  whose  converging  sides  are  under  an  extremely  acute 
angle,  into  or  by  the  end  of  a tenon,  to  make  it  fill  the  mortise  so  completely  as  to  prevent  its  being 
withdrawn. 

Tenon  and  mortise  of  the  most  simple  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  2439,  in  which  the  two  timbers  united 
are  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  The  tenon  is  on  that  which  appears  horizontal,  while  the  mortise 
is  cut  in  the  upright  timber.  The  tenon  is  left  one-third  of  the  thickness  of  the  timber,  as  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure. 

The  greatest  strain  upon  the  fibres  of  a girder  is  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  decreasing  gradually 
towards  the  middle  of  the  depth,  which  is  the  best  situation  to  make  the  mortise.  The  form  to  be  given 
to  the  tenon  requires  consideration.  Some  cariienters  introduce  it  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  girder, 
which  in  a great  degree  destroys  its  stiffness  : being  a sixth  of  the  depth,  it  should  be  placed  at  one- 
third  of  the  depth  from  the  lowest  side.  Horizontal  timbers  intended  to  bear  great  weights,  should  be 
always  notched  on  their  support*,  in  preference  to  being  framed  in  between  them ; and  this  rule  is 
applicable  to  inclined  timbers,  as  common  rafters  and  braces.  All  the  pressures  to  which  thev  are 
sui  iectcd  should  be  brought  to  act  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  and  the  form  of  the  joint  should  be 
such  an  to  convey  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible  into  the  axes  of  the  timber.  When  subjected  to  a 
strain,  a partial  bearing  is  liable  to  very  serious  disadvantages,  particularly  in  bridges. 


2439.  2440.  2441. 


Where  the  mortise  is  to  be  made  in  the  upright  timber,  and  the  tenon  to  be  cut  on  another  inclined, 
as  in  a brace  to  a partition,  a bevelled  shoulder,  Fig.  2441,  is  cut  on  the  inclined  piece,  and  a sinking 
made  in  the  upright  post  to  receive  it — the  pin  which  secures  it  in  its  mortise  passing  through  the 
tenon. 

The  bevelled  shoulder  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  a mortise  and  tenon  joint,  and  should  never  be 
dispensed  with  : it  renders  the  junction  of  the  two  pieces  of  timber  more  exact,  and  makes  the  abut- 
ments of  all  the  fibres  stronger  and  more  capable  of  resistance. 

The  common  method  of  effecting  such  a junction  does  not  occupy  so  much  time  or  labor,  but  is  not 
so  effective : it  is  usual  to  drive  one  or  two  wooden  pins  through  holes  bored  for  the  purpose  at  right 
angles  through  the  timber  in  which  the  mortise  is  made,  as  well  as  through  that  which  has  the  tenon. 

Boring  the  hole  for  the  pin  requires  to  be  nicely  performed,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  the  tenon  tight 
into  the  mortise  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  make  the  shoulder-butt  close  into  the  joint,  without  ruuuing 
the  ri*k  of  tearing  out  a portion  of  the  tenon  beyond  the  pin.  Square  holes  and  square  pins  are  pre- 
ferred to  round,  as  they  bring  more  of  the  wood  into  action,  and  lucre  is  less  liability  to  split 

Foxtail  wedging,  adopted  by  ship-carpenters,  is  made  with  long  wooden  bolts,  which  do  not  pass 
completely  through  the  timbers,  but  take  a very  fast  hold : they  arc  subject  to  be  crippled  in  drawing, 
if  they  are  too  nicely  fitted : this  is  remedied  by  placing  a thin  wedge  into  the  hole  previous  to  the 
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insertion  of  the  wooden  bolt,  which,  when  driven,  is  split  by  the  wedge,  and  thus  squeezed  tight  to  the 
sides  of  the  hole. 

Bond-timbers  arul  trail-plate*  require  to  be  carefully  notched  together  at  every  angle  aud  return,  and 
scarfed  at  every  longitudinal  joint 


To  make  a good  tie-joint  requires  great  attention  on  the  part  of  the  carpenter ; and,  for  uniting  wall- 
plates,  the  dovetail  joint.  Fig.  2444,  is  sometimes  adopted.  If  the  effects  that  3444 

shrinking  may  produce  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  more  usual  system  of  * , . 

halving,  Fig.  2443.  is  decidedly  preferable.  Whenever  this  joint  is  employed,  / 'h-y / 

a stout  pin  of  tough  oak,  or  an  iron  bolt,  should  be  driven  through  to  render  it  ' 1 

secure;  and,  where  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  for  one  piece  to  slide  from  the  other,  iron  straps 
must  lie  used. 

Timbers  which  are  laid  upon  the  plates,  and  intended  to  act  as  ties,  should  be  cut  with  a dovetail  and 
let  into  the  timber  it  is  to  secure.  Generally,  where  they  cross  at  right  angles,  halving  or  cutting  away 
the  moiety  of  each  is  adopted,  and  one  is  let  into  the  channel  cut  in  the  other. 

For  joining  two  pieces  of  timber  together,  notching  is  the  most  common  and  simple  method;  for, 
when  four  angles  are  to  be  formed,  the  surfaces  of  one  piece  are  both  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
those  of  the  other.  A notch  may  be  cut  out  of  one  piece  (Fig.  2444)  the  breadth  of  the  other,  which 
may  be  let  down  on  the  first ; or  the  two  pieces  may  l*e  both  notched  to  each  other,  and  then  secured 
by  an  oak  pin : this  is  the  best  practice  when  each  of  the  timbers  is  equally  exposed  to  a strain  in  any 
direction.  When  one  piece  has  to  supjx>rt  the  other  transversely,  the  upper  may  have  a notch  cut 
across  it,  to  the  breadth  of  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  the  one  below,  which  must  ulso  have  a similar 
notch  cut  out  on  each  upper  edge,  leaving  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  middle  entire,  by  which 
means  the  strength  of  the  supporting  or  lower  piece  is  less  diminished  than  if  a notch  of  less  depth 
were  cut  the  whole  breadth.  Such  joints  are  particularly  adapted  for  purlins,  when  let  down  upon  the 
principal  rafters. 

lapping  is  performed  in  a variety  of  ways — either  by  simply  halving  the  end  of  each  timber,  or  by 
halving  ami  dovetailing,  as  in  Fig.  244.5.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tim- 
bers act  as  a tie,  and  cannot  be  readily  pulled  asunder. 

In  these  joints  the  greatest  attention  is  required  to  make  the  sev- 
eral parts  abut  completely  on  each  other,  as  the  least  play  or  liability 
to  motion  at  once  destroys  their  efficacy.  The  butting  joints,  being 
slightly  tapered  to  one  side  of  the  beam,  require  very  moderate  blows 
with  a hammer  to  force  them  into  their  place : if  driven  too  hard,  the 
parts  will  be  liable  to  strain,  and  the  abutmeuls  to  split  off.  It  is  better,  sometimes,  to  leave  the  abut- 
ments open,  and  afterwards  drive  in  a small  wedge,  which,  if  made  of  hard  wood  and  not  likely  to 


compress,  is  an  excellent  substitute.  Iron  has  been  said  to  injure  the  fibres  of  the  timber,  from  its  too 
great  hardness;  otherwise  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  joggles  and  wedges. 

Two  pieces  of  timber  may  be  united  in  such  a manner  that  they  preserve  the  same  breadth  and 
depth  throughout  w hich  is  of  great  importance  in  the  construction  of  beams 
for  bridges  or  roofs  of  considerable  spnn.  The  length  to  be  given  to  the  2449. 

scarf  must  depend  upon  the  force  that  will  cause  the  fibre*  of  the  timber  to  ~ J 

slide  upon  each  other ; and  that  for  oak,  ash,  or  elm  should  be  six  times  : j-pClv \ 

the  depth  of  the  timber;  in  fir,  twelve  times  : but  where  bolts  nre  used  so  ( •— L ; j I j 

much  is  not  required  in  either  case.  The  simplest  method  for  uniting  the  j f'  ' ) ~ \ 

ends  two  timbers  is  by  cutting  away  an  equal  portion  of  each,  aud  letting  I —3^ 

one  down  upon  the  other.  Fig.  2449. 

Timbers  united  together  by  a number  of  such  cuttings,  afterwards  united  and  bolted  through  or 
hooped  round  with  iron,  aro  capable  of  sustaining  great  resistance : a stirrup-iron  ut  each  end 
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holds  the  timbers  in  their  places,  and  one  or  more  bolts  are  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  drawn 
asunder. 

The  carpenter  frequently  exercises  great  ingenuity  in  joining  timbers  of  considerable  scantling,  Fig. 
2450 ; anu,  by  the  introduction  of  iron«>r  small  cubes  of  harder 
wood  into  the  joints,  can  prevent  their  being  thrust  or  drawn 
out  of  their  pwition  either  longitudinally  «»r  laterally. 

The  *earjtng  of  girder*  atui  brain*  have  a great  variety  of 
forms  given  them,  and  are  sometimes  bolted  through,  at  others 
strapped  round  with  strong  hoops  of  iron,  Figs.  2449  to  2454. 

Where  bolts  arc  dispensed  with,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  | -i — »—  ■ ■ . 

joint  cannot  have  half  the  strength  of  an  entire  piece.  Where  j ~gr  — « { 

the  stress  is  longitudinal,  two  irons  put  on  each  vide  will  pre- 
vent the  scarf  that  is  merely  indented  from  pulling  asunder ; but  such  a provision  will  not  maintain 
the  constant  horizontal  position  of  the  timber. 

When  a scarf  is  forced  to  its  bearings  by  the  introduction  of  keys  or  wedges  driven  tight,  they  some- 
times receive  an  additional  strain,  and  it  is  often  found  advisable  to  omit  them,  and  to  bring  the  joints 


2451. 


to  a bearing  by  some  other  means  before  the  bolts  are  inserted.  When  keys  are  naule  use  of.  they 
should  be  of  very  hard  wood,  linving  a curled  grain,  which  resists  the  insertion  of  the  fibres  opposed 
to  it 

To  prevent  lateral  movement  cogging  is  adopted,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  method,  and  a small 
tenon  or  cog  is  left  upon  a portion  of  the  scarf,  which  enters  into  a notch  prepared  in  the  piece  which  is 
to  cover  it,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2448  to  2452.  Beams  intended  to  resist  cross-strains  require  to  be  lengthened 
more  frequently  than  any  others,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  strain,  a different  form  of  scarf  must  be 
made  use  of  from  that  which  is  required  for  a strain  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  When  timber  is 
subjected  to  both  strains,  the  cross-strain  is  that  which  demands  the  greatest  attention.  Where  a floor 
is  supported,  the  scarfing  requires  to  l*e  further  secured  by  iron  bolts,  made  to  pass  through  a longi- 
tudinal piece  laid  to  cover  the  under  side  of  the  joint. 

Bearing -po*t*t  when  used  to  support  the  floors  of  a magazine  or  warehouse,  are  generally  formed 
exactly  square.  Some  timber  will  support,  while  that  of  another  quality  will  suspend,  the  most ; 
therefore,  m the  selection  of  story-post*,  we  must  pay  attention  to  these  peculiarities.  Iron,  however, 
is  generally  used  for  these  purposes,  in  consequence  of  its  horizontal  sectional  area  occupying  less  space 
than  timber  of  the  same  strength. 

When  a tie-beam  is  mortised  through  to  receive  a king  or  queen  post,  and  it  w necessary  to  provide 
for  the  means  of  holding  it  up,  the  tenon  should  not  l>e  pinned  through,  us  it  Is  not  advisable  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  pins  for  the  support : the  tenon  should  tx*  cut  like  a half  dovetail  or  in  a sloping  direc- 
tion on  one  side,  and  left  straight  on  the  other  : the  mortise-hole  should  be  so  cut  that  the  lower  end  can 
just  pass.  When  it  is  in  its  place,  a wooden  kev  or  wedge  is  driven  tightly  on  the  straight  side,  which 
forces  the  tenon  against  one  side  of  the  mortise  hole,  and  prevents  it  effectually  from  being  drawn  out : 
oak  or  iron  may  be  added,  or  an  iron  strap  may  be  applied. 

Tenons  may  be  wedged  at  the  end ; but  to  do  this  any 'must  be  mado  long  enough  to  pass  entirely 


through  the  mortise : two  saw-cuts  are  then  made  across  it,  and  the  wedges  are  driven  home.  The 
tenon  sometimes  splits,  but  not  sufficiently  to  injure  its  strength.  When  in  machinery  it  Is  not  practi- 
cable to  cut  the  mortise  through,  the  fox  tail  wedging  is  adopted  : the  tenon  is  made  to  fit  the  mortise 
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exactly,  the  wedges  are  loosely  put  into  the  saw-cuts,  as  before,  and  tho  whole  is  driven  to  its  place. 
When  the  wedges  touch  the  bottom  of  the  mortise,  they  cause  it  to  spread,  and  thus  hold  the  tenon 
firmly  in  its  place. 

Dovetailing  in  some  degree  resembles  mortising  and  tenoning,  and  is  more  adapted  to  uniting 
together  the  angles  of  framework.  The  feet  of  the  rafters  require  the  mortise  and  tenon  to  be  care- 
fully made,  and  the  thrust  is  destroyed  to  a certain  extent  to  obtain  greater  strength.  A portion  of 
the  rafter  is  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam,  and  another  small  part  is  let  into  the  upper  part  of  it : both 
rafter  and  teuon  are  cut  at  right  angles  with  the  inclination  of  the  roof.  In  Fig.  *2456,  the  rafter  has 
two  bearing  shoulders  in  its  depth,  one  behind  the  other,  in  addition  to  the  tenon  which  unites  them. 
Strut*  and  braces  which  are  loaded  require  but  little  mortising  to  keep  them  from  sliding  out  of  their 
places : the  more  flat  their  ends  can  be  cut.  the  more  efficient  will  they  be.  The  shrinking  of  timbers 
sometimes  occasions  them  to  become  loose,  particularly  where  there  is  not  much  stress  upon  them. 

King  posts,  queens,  and  principal  rafters,  which  are  subject  to  great  strains,  should  have  iron  straps 
or  ties  when  they  unite  with  the  tie  beam,  as  in  Figs.  2456  and  2457  ; and  an  iron  strap  should  etnbroco 


2«7. 


the  head  of  the  kings  and  queens,  and  unite  with  the  principal  rafters,  the  feet  of  which,  in  large  build- 
ings, sometimes  have  their  abutment  in  a cost-iron  shoe,  which  prevents  the  splitting  off  the  end  of  the 
tie-beam. 

The  ends  of  king  or  queen  posts  may  have  a screw-bolt  passed  into  them,  which  allows  the  nut  to  be 
turned  at  pleasure ; and  thus  the  framing  may  be  tightened  again  when  shrinking  of  the  timbers  ren- 
ders it  necessary.  This,  in  many  instances,  is  preferable  to  the  iron  strap,  and  keys  or  screws  put  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Whatever  form  we  adopt  for  the  butting-joint,  we  must  be  careful  that  all  part9  boar  alike ; for,  in 
the  general  compression,  the  greater  surfaces  will  be  less  affected  and  the  smaller  undergo  the  greatest 
change.  When  all  have  come  to  their  bearing,  they  should  exhibit  an  equally  close  joint ; and  as  large 
timbers  are  moved  with  some  difficulty,  the  joint  ciuinot  be  often  put  to  the  test  of  trying  whether  it 
fits  nicely  : it  must,  therefore,  be  set  out  with  great  precision,  and  worked,  with  regard  to  its  lines,  with 
exactness.  A very  small  portion  of  a tie-beam  left  at  the  end  is  sufficient  to  withstand  the  horizontal 
thrust  of  a principal  rafter,  and  blocks  maybe  used  at  the  ends  where  the  rafters  ubut  to  give  additional 
strength. 

Scarfing  a timber  in  a ptrpentlicular  direction. — When  tho  top  surface  is  divided  into  nine  squares,  if 
four  are  cut  down,  the  other  five  serve  as  tenons  to  enter  into  as  many  vacant  spaces  left  in  the  piece 
of  timber  placed  upon  it,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2158  ; or  two  may  be  cut  away,  as  in  the  same  figure,  to  re- 
ceive a tenon  left  on  the  upper  piece. 


2456. 


Partition * and  framing  for  the  (mtnide  of  building x,  dte.,  Fig.  2459,  are  a species  of  timber  walls, 
usually  covered  with  lath  and  plaster,  ami  formed  of  upright  posts,  mortised  into  a head  and  sill, 
brace*!  in  different  directions,  and  tilled  in  with  quarters.  The  posts  nre  placed  at  the  extremities,  as 
well  as  at  the  sides  of  all  doors  and  openings.  When  a partition  dividing  two  or  more  rooms  has  a 
bearing  which  is  perfectly  solid  throughout,  it  is  better  without  braces  : the  posts  or  quarters  have 
only  then  to  be  maintained  in  an  upright  position,  whirli  is  effected  by  driving  pieces  between  them 
horizontally,  so  as  to  strut  them,  and  prevent  their  bending.  Where  they  rest  u|xxi  joists,  which  arc 
liable  to  slirink,  and  yield  to  a weight  placed  upon  them,  the  partition  should  lx*  trussed  in  a manner 
to  throw  its  loud  on  the  parts  able  to  sustain  it.  In  most  houses  wo  find  great  neglect  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  occasions  cracking  in  the  cornice,  inability  to  open  and  shut  the  doors,  nud  many  other  incon- 
veniences. 

The  thickness  given  to  partitions  which  do  not  exceed  20  feet  in  length,  is  4 inches.  The  posts  are 
then  4 inches  square,  and  the  other  timbers  4 by  When  they  are  of  greater  extent,  they  should  lx* 
increased  in  tliickne*-<.  When  it  is  required  to  make  a doorway  in  the  middle  the  truss  may  be  formed 
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by  tbc  braces,  (he  inclination  of  which  should  be  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  with  the  horizon.  When  the 
doors  are  at  die  sides,  the  truss  may  be  formed  over  the  heads.  'Hie  | Hints  should  all  be  strapped  to 
the  truss,  and  the  braces  halved  into  the  upright  posts. 

The  weight  of  a square  of  quartered  partition  may  be  estimated  at  from  12  cwt  to  18  cwt.,  and  evenr 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  discharge  its  weight  from  the  floor  on  which  it  is  placed,  to  the  walls, 
which  are  its  best  points  of  support.  In  ancient  timber  houses,  mills,  «t<x,  the  fronts  or  external  sides 
are  funned  of  upright  posts,  placed  at  a distance  equal  to  their  scantling  : these  arc  mortised  and  ten- 
oned into  a top  aud  bottom  plate,  which  serves  also  to  carry  the  floors.  The  posts  at  the  angles  are  of 
a larger  scantling ; and  into  these,  which  form  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  are  framed  horizontal 
pieces,  which  serve  for  heads  and  sills.  Braces  are  then  introduced,  crossing  each  other,  like  a St. 
Andrews  cross.  Above  the  lintholes,  and  beneath  the  sills,  short  quarters  or  punchions  till  in  the 
space,  and  the  whole  are  mortised,  tenoned,  and  pinned  together.  The  framing  should  be  placed  oo 
brickwork,  or  a wall  of  masonry,  so  as  to  be  kept  quite  clear  of  the  ground. 

Flown. — When  the  bearings  are  equal,  if  joists  of  the  same  width,  but  of  different  depths  or  thick- 
nesses, are  used,  their  strength  is  increased  in  pro|M»rtion  to  the  squares  of  their  vertical  thickness : 
when  the  joists  are  but  6 inches  deep,  they  are  in  strength  to  those  of  8 inches  in  depth,  as  36  to  61  — 
the  square  of  6 being  36,  and  that  of  8,  61.  The  quantity  of  timber  in  the  one  case  to  that  of  the 
other  is  as  4 to  3 — so  that  one-third  more  timber  gives  a strength  double  that  of  the  other. 

Where  square  oak  joists  are  used,  aud  the  bearing  12  feet,  their  scantlings  should  be  6 inches,  and 
laid  at  a similar  distance  apart.  Such  a floor  contains  the  same  quantity  of  timber  as  if  entirely  formed 
of  3-inch  plank  : the  strength  of  timber  being  as  the  square  of  its  vertical  thickness,  it  results  that  the 
strength  in  these  two  instances  Is  as  2 to  1 : the  floor  composed  of  3-inch  plank  is  only  half  the  strength 
of  the  other ; but  had  the  whole  been  formed  6 inches  thick,  instead  of  with  joists  6 inches  aj>art,  it 
would  have  been  4 times  as  strong — the  square  of  3 being  9,  and  the  square  of  6,  36. 

Naked  floor  n are  divided  into  tingle -jointed,  double,  and  framed  floors : ami  it  must  Ik*  remarked  that 
unsawn  timbers  are  considerably  stronger  tlian  planks  or  scantlings  cut  out  of  a round  tree.  When  a 
tree  is  cut  longitudinally,  and  formed  into  two  pieces,  these  will  support  less  than  they  would  do  when 
united  in  the  original  tree,  arising  from  the  circular  concentric  rings  which  comjtose  the  tree  being  cut 
through,  which  renders  the  timber  more  compressible  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ; and  as  the  texture 
is  less  close  where  it  has  been  sawn,  it  is  also  more  susceptible  of  change  from  humidity  on  alternation 
of  temperature. 

Joists  whose  width  is  less  than  half  their  vertical  thickness  are  subject  to  twist  and  bend  if  not 
strutted ; and  for  this  reason  squared  timber  was  usually  employed  by  the  builders  in  the  middle  ages  ; 
and  we  have  numerous  examples  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  where  the  timl>er  selected  has  the  pith 
in  the  centre,  and  the  concentric  rings  nearly  entire,  being  in  a sound  and  perfect  condition.  Exjierience 
also  teaches  us  that  timber,  whether  sawn  or  unsawn,  used  for  a floor  of  16  feet  bearing,  composed  of 
12  joists,  8 inches  square,  placed  at  a distance  of  a foot  apart,  is  much  stronger  thun  another  of  24 
joists.  8 by  4.  placed  edgeways,  at  a distance  of  6 inches  apart,  although  there  is  the  same  quantity  of 
timber  in  both  cases. 

Single-jointed  floors  consist  of  one  series  of  joists,  which  ought  to  be  let  down  or  halved  on  to  wall- 
plates  of  a sufficient  strength  and  scantling  to  form  a tie.  as  well  as  a support  to  the  floors.  E;ich  joist 
should  be  spiked  or  pinned  to  the  timbers  on  which  it  lies.  Wherever  fireplaces  occur,  and  the  joists 
cannot  get  a bearing  on  the  wall,  they  are  let  into  a trimmer  or  piece  of  timber  framed  into  the  two 
nearest  joists  that  have  a bearing : into  this  the  other  joists  are  mortised.  As  the  trimming  joists  sup- 
port a greater  weight,  they  must  be  made  stronger  than  the  others,  and  should  have  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  additional  thickness  given  to  them  for  every  joist  they  carry.  Wlu-n  the  bearing  exceeds  8 or  9 
feet  the  joists  should  be  strutted,  or  they  will  have  an  inclination  to  turn  sideways  : the  joists  in  use, 
being  generally  thin  and  deep,  require  strutting  on  all  occasions,  and  a rod  of  iron  is  often  passed  • 
through  them,  which,  being  screwed  up  after  the  strutting- pieces  are  placed,  gives  the  entire  floor  great 
solidity  and  firmness.  The  weight  of  a square  of  single -jointed  floor  varies  from  10  cwt  to  1 ton,  aud 
the  joists  should  never  extend  to  a greater  nearing  than  20  feet  in  ordinary  cases. 


tMfiO.  Mortises  unit  Tenons. 


To  find  the  depth  of  a joist,  when  the  length  of  bearing  and  breadth  in  inches  is  given  : divide  the 
square  of  the  length  in  feet  between  the  support*  by  the  breadth  of  the  joist  in  inches,  and  the  cube 
root  of  the  quotient  multiplied  by  2 2 for  tir  and  2 3 "for  oak.  gives  the  depth  in  inches.  A single-jointed 
fl«H>r  which  ha*  the  same  quantity  of  timber  as  a double  floor,  is  considerably  stronger,  particularly  if 
properly  strutted,  than  the  latter.  The  plates,  bedded  on  the  walls,  upon  which  the  joists  are  to  he 
tailed  down,  should  have  their  depth  equal  to  half  that  of  the  joists,  and  their  width  half  as  much 
more.  In  many  instances  the  plates  are  not  bedded  eutirely  in  the  wall,  but  have  one-half  resting 
beyond  the  face  on  corbels  let  into  the  wall,  at  a distance  of  6 feet  apart.  To  form  the  entaille  or 
dovetail,  great  care  should  be  used,  to  preveut  the  joist  from  drawing  out  of  its  place  when  once 
piuned  down.  * 
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Double  floors  are  formed  of  joists,  binders,  and  ceiling  joists.  The  binders  rest  upon  the  plates 
bedded  on  the  walls,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  supports  to  the  joists  which  are  bridged  cm  them,  as  well 
U to  the  ceiling-joists,  which  are  pulleys  mortised  into  their  aides.  When  the  depth  of  a binding-joist 
is  required,  the  length  and  breadth  being  given,  divide  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet  by  the  breadth 
in  inches,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient,  multiplied  by  3 42  for  fir,  and  3 53  for  oak,  will  give  the 
depth  in  inches.  When  the  length  and  depth  are  given,  and  the  breadth  is  required,  divide  the  square 
of  the  length  in  feet  by  the  cube  of  the  depth  in  inches,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  40  for  fir,  and  44 
f«»r  oak,  which  will  gfve  the  breadth.  The  above  rules  suppose  the  binders  to  be  placed  at  a distance 
of  6 feet  from  each  other. 

Binding-joists  (Fig.  2461)  must  be  framed  into  the  girders,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bearing 
parts  fit  the  mortise  made  for  them  very  accurately  : the  tenon  should  be  one-sixth  of  the  depth,  and 
placed  at  one  third  of  the  depth,  measured  from  the  lower  side.  When  binding-joists  only  are  employed 
to  carry  the  ceiling,  their  scantlings  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner  us  those  of  ceiling-joists,  which 
are  small  timbers,  and  only  of  a sufficient  thickness  to  nail  the  laths  to.  When  their  length  and  bearing 
are  given,  their  depth  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  length  in  feet  by  the  cube  root  of  the  breadth  in 
inches,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  l>y  0 64  for  fir,  or  0 67  for  oak,  which  will  give  their  depth  in 
inches.  Ceiling-joists  are  usually  notched  to  the  under  sides  of  the  binding-joists,  and  nailed  to  them : 
this  is  better  than  mortising,  which  weakens  the  binder,  and  gives  more  labor. 


KALEIDOSCOPE.  This  instrument,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Brewster,  in  its  most  common  form  con- 
sists of  a tin  tube,  containing  two  reflecting  surfaces,  inclined  to  each  other  at  any  angle  which  is  an 
aliquot  part  of  360°.  The  reflecting  surfaces  may  be  two  plates  of  glass,  plain  or  quicksilvered,  or  two 
metallic  surfaces,  front  which  the  light  suffers  total  reflection.  The  inclination  of  the  reflector  that  is  in 
general  most  pleasing  is  18°,  20°,  22$°,  or  the  twentieth,  eighteenth,  and  sixteenth  part  of  a circle  ; but 
the  planes  may  be  set  at  any  required  angle,  either  by  a metallic,  a paper,  or  cloth  joint,  or  any  other 
simple  contrivance.  When  the  two  planes  are  put  together,  with  their  ntraightest  ami  smoothest  edge 
in  contact,  they  will  have  the  form  of  a book  opened  at  one  side.  When  the  instrument  is  thus  con- 
structed. it  may  be  covered  up  cither  with  paper  or  leather,  or  placed  in  a cylindrical  or  any  other  tube, 
so  that  the  triangular  aperture  may  be  left  completely  open,  and  also  a small  aperture  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  tube.  If  the  eye  be  placed  at  the  aperture,  it  will  perceive  a brilliant  circle  of  light, 
divided  into  as  many  sectors  os  the  number  of  times  that  the  angle  of  the  reflectors  is  contained  in 
860°.  If  this  angle  be  18°,  the  number  of  sectors  will  be  20  ; and  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  aper- 
ture. the  luminous  space  seen  through  the  instrument  will  be  a figure  produced  by  the  arrangement  of 
twenty  of  these  apertures  round  the  joint  as  a centre,  in  consequence  of  the  successive  reflections  be- 
tween the  polished  surfaces.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  any  object,  however  ugly  or  irregular  in  itself,  be 
placed  before  the  aperture,  the  part  of  it  that  can  be  seen  through  the  aperture  will  be  seen  also  in 
every  sector,  and  every  image  of  the  object  will  coalesce  into  a form  mathematically  symmetrical,  and 
highly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  eye-glass  placed  immediately  against  the  end  of  the  mirrors,  ns  well  as  another  glass  similarly 
situated  at  the  oUier  end,  is  of  common  transparent  glass.  The  tube  is  continued  a little  beyond  this 
second  glass,  and  at  its  termination  is  closed  by  a ground  glass,  which  can  Imj  put  on  and  oft  In  the 
vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads,  pieces  of  colored  glass,  and  other  small  bright  objects  are  put  The 
changes  produced  in  their  position  by  turning  the  tube  give  rise  to  the  different  figures. 

KEDOE.  A small  anchor  used  to  keep  a shin  steady  and  clear  from  her  bower  anchor  while  Bho 
rides  in  a harbor  or  river.  They  are  generally  furnished  with  an  iron  stock,  which  is  easily  displaced 
for  the  convenience  of  stowing. 

KEEL.  The  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a ship,  which  is  usually  first  laid  on  the  blocks  in  building. 
It  supports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric — since  the  stein  and  stern  posts,  which  are  elevated  on  its 
ends,  are,  in  some  measure,  a continuation  of  the  keel,  and  serve  to  connect  and  enclose  the  extremities 
of  the  sides  by  transoms,  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  timbers. 

False-keel  Is  a strong,  thick  niece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel,  which  is  very  useful  in 
preserving  its  lower  side.  In  large  ships  of  war  the  false  keel  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  false  keels. 

Keel  is  also  a name  given  to  a low,  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals 

down  from  Newcastle  for  loading  the  colliers  : hence  a collier  is  said  to  carrv  so  many  keels. 

KEELSON.  A piece  of  timber  forming  the  interior  of  the  keel,  being  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the 
floor-timbers  immediately  over  the  keel,  and  serving  to  bind  and  unite  the  former  to  the  latter  by 
means  of  long  bolts  driven  from  without,  and  clinched  on  the  upper  side  of  the  keelson. 

KILN.  A structure  or  machine  designed  for  drying  substances  by  the  application  of  heat  Their 
forms  are  as  various  as  the  substances  or  manufactures  for  which  they  are  designed  ; for,  although  it 
may  be  said  that  a certain  kiln  will  answer  several  purposes,  yet  for  one  single  purjiose  wc  often  find  a 
variety  of  kilns  employed  The  requisite  qualities  m a good  Kiln  are  cheapness  and  durability  of  con- 
struction, effectiveness  in  producing  the  required  result  with  the  utmost  economy  of  fuel,  a perfect  com- 
mand of  the  temperature,  and  facility  of  working.  Ovens  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  class  of 
apparatus  as  kilns : indeed,  the  terms  kiln  and  oven  are  often  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  some 

structure,  as  may  be  noticed  under  several  articles  in  this  work.  Under  the  head  of  Lime  the  usual 

form  of  lime-kilns  is  described  ; and  under  Coal  and  Iron,  several  forms  of  coke-ovens.  In  this  place 
we  shall  notice  a combination  of  both,  which  was  the  subject  of  a patent  granted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Ueathoni  about  seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  successful  operation. 

Heal  horn's  patent  combination  of  a lime-kiln  with  a coke-oven. — The  object  of  this  invention,  as  ex- 
pressed  in  the  epecification  of  the  patent,  is  the  preparation  of  quick  lime  and  coke  in  the  same  kiln  at 
one  operation.  The  economy  of  this  process  must  be  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  inflamma 
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bit*  part  of  the  coal  which  is  separated  to  form  it  into  coke,  is  the  only  fuel  employed  to  hum  the  lime; 
and  as  the  coke  is  in  many  places  as  valuable  as  the  coal  from  which  it  Is  prepared,  the  cost,  if  any,  of 
making  lime,  must  be  reduced  to  the  most  trifling  amount.  Fig.  2462  presents  a vertical  section  of  the 
lime-shaft  and  colu-ovens : a a are  the  side  walls,  4 feet  thick,  of  a rectangular  tower,  the  internal 
space  being  filled  with  limestone  from  the  top  to  the  iron  bars  b b at  bottom,  whereon  the  whole  column 
rests.  The  limestone  is  raised  in  a box  d,  or  other  proper  receptacle,  to  the  top  of  the  building,  by 
means  of  a jib  and  crane  e,  or  other  tackle,  which  is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  tower,  together  with  a 
platform  projecting  beyond  the  walls  for  affording  security  and  convenience  for  “ lrthding"  the  limestone ; 
when  raised  as  repre  ented,  the  jib  is  swung  round,  anil  the  lime-box  tilted,  by  which  the  whole  con 
tents  are  thrown  down  the  shaft.  The  coke-ovens,  of  which  there  may  be  two,  or  a greater  or  lesser 


number,  according  to  the  nmguitude  of  the  works,  are  constructed  and  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
lime-shaft  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  represented  in  the  diagrum  at//  These  ovens  lire  supplied 
with  coal  through  iron  doors  in  the  front  wall,  (not  seen  in  the  set  tion  the  doors  have  a 1 >•  i » ur 
row  horizontal  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  them  to  admit  sufficient  atmospheric  air  to  cause  the  com- 
bustion of  the  bituminous  or  inflammable  part  of  the  coal ; the  flames  proceeding  from  thence  pass  into 
the  lime-shaft  through  a series  of  lateral  flues,  (two  of  which  are  brought  into  view  at  ggt)  and  tin- draught 
is  prevented  from  deranging  the  process  in  the  opposite  oven  by  the  interposition  of  the  partition  wall 
A,  which  directs  the  course  of  the  heat  and  flames  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  lime,  the  lower- 
most and  principal  portion  of  which  attains  a white  heat,  the  upper  a red  heat,  and  the  intervening 
portions  the  intermediate  gradations  ..f  temperature.  When  the  kiln  is  completely  charged  with  lime, 
the  openings  in  front  and  beneath  th  iron  bars  nt  » i are  closed  and  barricaded  by  bricks  and  an  ir«>o- 
casea  door,  which  is  internally  filled  with  sand  to  effectually  exclude  the  air.  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation.  Therefore,  when  the  kiln  is  at  work,  no  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  bat  through  the 
nurrow  apertures  before  mentioned  in  the  coke-oven  doors.  When  the  cidcinatiun  of  the  lime  is  com* 
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pleted,  the  barricades  at  » t arc  removed,  the  iron  bars  at  6 b aro  drawn  out,  by  which  the  lime  falls 
down  and  is  taken  out  by  barrows.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  lime  does  not  readily  fall, 
having  caked  or  arched  itself  over  the  area  that  encloses  it,  in  which  case  a hooked  iron  rod  is  em- 
ployed to  bring  it  down.  To  facilitate  this  operation  in  every  part  of  the  shaft  where  it  may  l>e  neces- 
sary, a series  of  five  or  *ix  apertures,  closed  by  iron  doors,  is  made  at  convenient  distances  from  the 
top’  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft : two  of  these  arc  brought  into  view  at  k k.  Two  similar  apertures 
are  shown  in  section  in  the  coke  ovens  at  b b,  which  are  for  the  convenience  of  stoking  and  clearing  out 
the  lateral  flues  gg  from  any  matter  that  might  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  heated  air.  When  the 
coals  have  been  reduced  to  coke,  the  oven  doors  in  front  (not  shown)  nre  opened,  and  the  coke  taken 
out  by  a peel  iron,  the  long  handle  of  which  is  supported  upon  a swinging  jib  that  acts  as  a movable 
fulcrum  to  the  lever  or  lmrnlle  of  the  peel,  and  facilitates  the  labor  of  taking  out  the  contents  of  the 
oven.  The  operation  of  this  kiln  is  continuous,  the  lime  being  taken  from  the  bottom  whenever  it  is 
sufficiently  burned* and  fresh  additions  of  raw  limestone  being  constantly  made  at  the  top. 

Kiln 4 for  drying  corn. — If  air  and  moisture  be  carefully  excluded  from  grain,  it  may  be  kept  unin- 
jured for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  This  Is  proved  by  an  extraordinary  experiment  made  with  some 
Indian  corn  found  in  the  graves  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  buried  more  than  800  years  ago.  Some  of 
this  corn  being  sown.it  vegetated  and  came  to  maturity.  We  believe  a similar  fact  is  recorded  respect- 
ing some  grain  fouud  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  But  to  preserve  corn,  eveu  for  a short  perils],  it 
should  be  perfectly  dry  when  housed,  and  carefully  protected  from  dampness.  But  it  not  un frequently 
iiappcn*,  during  a wet  harvest  season,  that  the  com  is  necessarily  carried  from  the  field  in  a damp  state  ; 
ami  as  few  farmers  have  the  means  of  properly  and  speedily  drying  it,  large  quantities  are  irrecoverably 
spoiled  after  all  the  labor  and  cost  of  production.  Tne  method  of  drying  on  the  perforated  floor  of  u 
kiln  (which  is  usually  resorted  to  tchere  it  can  be  obtained)  is  a very  tedious,  defective,  and  expensive 
mode,  and  is  attended  with  great  labor,  owing  to  the  grain  requiring  to  bo  continually  turned  over  and 
spread  by  a workman,  whose  utmost  care  is  insufficient  to  cause  every  part  to  receive  an  equal  degree 
of  heat-  It  therefore  becomes  a matter  of  considerable  importance  to  devise  a simple,  efficacious,  and 
economical  method  of  drying  grain  under  these  circumstances ; and  we  think  Mr.  Jones's  apparatus  for 
this  purjxisc,  shown  in  the  following  figures,  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  Fig.  2463  is  a ver- 
tical section  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  formed  of  two  iron  cylinders  a b,  placed  one  within  the  other, 


each  being  closed  at  the  upper  and  lower  end  by  two  concentric  cones,  C D.  The  annular  space  be- 
tween the  cylinders,  as  also  between  the  cones,  u an  inch  and  a quarter  in  width,  for  the  reception  of 
the  grain,  to  be  dried  by  its  passing  through  the  machine  : both  the  internal  and  external  bodies  are 
perforated  throughout  with  about  2300  holes  to  the  square  foot  The  kiln  is  supported  on  five  cast-iron 
columns,  or  legs,  three  of  which  are  shown  in  the  section  as  at  E : these  are  attached  to  a strong  iron 
ring  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  From  the  heads  of  these  columns  descend,  along  the 
sides  of  the  cone,  five  long  hollo,  os  at  O,  which  are  passed  through  the  same  number  of  legs  in  the 
cast  iron  ring  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  lower  cone.  From  this  ring  proceed  five  stays,  ns  at  I,  which 
are  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  column-  by  a nut  on  each  side.  The  body  is  sustained,  both  extor- 
nally  and  internally,  by  iron  lioop*,  ns  at  K,  and  the  distance  between  the  cylinders  is  preservkd  by  a 
number  of  -hurt  slays.  In  the  front  of  the  kiln  a passage  is  cut  out,  as  at  O,  in  which  is  fixed  the  fire- 
place. through  Which  an1  pas-ages  for  the  heated  air  to  pass  into  the  cylinder.  These  passages,  as  well 
as  the  flue-,  which  proceed  circuitously  from  the  fire  to  the  chimney,  are  lx.*9t  shown  in  the  horizontal 
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section,  Fig.  2464.  And  in  the  vertical  section  of  the  detached  fireplace,  Fig.  2465,  Q is  the  fire-hole, 
S the  ash-hole,  T the  fire-bars,  and  IT  the  chimney,  which  passes  up  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln. 
The  wheat  is  admitted  into  the  kiln  from  above  through  a liopper,  and  through  the  tube  W,  and.  falling 
upon  the  apex  of  the  cone,  is  distributed  equally  on  all  sides  bet  ween  the  cylinders,  the  little  asperities 
in  which  not  only  slightly  retard  the  descent  of  the  grain,  but  likewise  impart  to  the  particles  a con- 
stant, slow,  rolling  motion,  whereby  every  individual  grain  is  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  tempera- 
ture ; the  grain  from  thence  converges  into  the  lower  cone,  and  ultimately  escapes  through  the  spout  at 
bottom  into  sucks,  or  on  to  the  ground,  ns  may  be  required.  The  passage  of  the  grain  through  the 
machine  may  be  either  accelerated  or  retarded,  according  to  its  peculiar  condition,  by  enlarging  or  con- 
tracting the  njierture  through  which  it  is  discharged.  The  moisture  is  carried  off  by  evaporation 
through  the  perforations  of  the  plates,  with  great  rapidity.  The  kilns  -2466. 

may,  of  course,  be  made  of  any  dimensions.  One  of  6 feet  internal  di- 
ameter, and  12  feet  in  length,  between  the  apexes  of  the  upper  nnd  lower 
cones,  has  been  said  to  be  capable  of  perfectly  drying  more  than  100 
quarters  of  wheat  in  24  hours. 

In  Fig.  2466  is  shown  a contrivance  for  drying  grain  which  has  been 
noticed  in  several  French  papers,  and  announced  a*  having  been  success- 
fully adopted  in  one  of  the  departments.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
long  spiral  tube  a a like  a distiller’s  worm,  reaching  from  the  basement  to 
the  upjH'r  floor  and  through  the  roof  of  the  granary,  which  forms  n passage 
for  the  heated  air  from  a close  stove  below.  Fxtenmlly  round  this  tube 
is  placed  another  tube  b b,  winding,  like  the  interior  one,  in  a spiral  direc- 
tion, and  at  about  an  inch  and  a half  from  it.  This  external  tul»e  receives 
the  com  from  above,  through  a hopper  e,  and  it  is  punched  throughout 
with  numerous  small  holes,  through  which  the  vajjor  escapes,  as  it  is 
formed  by  the  damp  coni  coining  in  contact  with  the  inclosed  heated  chim- 
ney. The  com,  in  consequence,  becomes  thoroughly  dried  before  beiug 
discharged  at  the  bottom,  and  that  without  the  intervention  of  any  manual 
labor. 

Hebert i patent  kiln  was  devised  for  drying  washed  grain  ; but  as  this 
kiln  is  equally  applicable  to  the  drying  of  malt,  seeds,  and  all  other 
matters  of  a similar  kind  nnd  form,  nnd  by  a mode  that  is  as  novel  as  it 
is  efficacious,  we  give  a description  of  it  in  this  place.  In  the  following 
engravings.  Fig.  2467  exhibits  a longitudinal  section  of  the  apparatus, 
and  Fig.  2468  a transverse  section  of  a long  air  trough,  shown  at  e in  Fig. 

2467.  At  a is  shown  one  of  a series  of  five  or  six  common  iron  gas- 
tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  nnd  curved  in  the  form  represented  to  consti- 
tute a fireplace;  the  space  between  the  tubes  serving  for  the  aduiis>iou 
of  air  for  combustion,  which  enters  through  the  ash-pit  door  h at  the 
side,  provided  with  an  air  regulator : the  fireplace  is  inclosed  in  front, 
at  r,  by  a common  door  and  frame.  The  heated  air,  and  other  products 
of  Combustion  from  the  fuel,  pass  along  the  flue  d to  the  funnel  or  chim- 
ney. The  bottom  and  two  sides  of  the  flue  d are  of  brick,  but  the  top  is 
of  iron,  being  formed  of  the  bottom  of  a long,  shallow  iron  box,  or  air- 
trough,  f ; this  box  has  no  cover  but  one  of  extremely  open-wove  canvas, 
which  forms  a part  of  an  endless  cloth  or  band  ///,  that  is  continually 
made  to  travel  lengthwise  over  the  whole  area  of  the  said  trough — the 
edges  of  the  cloth  gliding  between  grooves  and  over  tie-rods,  (shown  in 
the  cross  section,  Fig.  2468,  where  the  dotted  line  / indicates  the  endless 
cloth,  that  prevent  the  cloth  from  sagging.  This  doth  is  made  to  travel 
by  the  revolution  of  three  rollers  or  drums  ghi,  to  either  of  which  the 
moving  power  may  be  applied.  The  cloth  is  kept  distended  by  a self- 
acting  lightening  roller,  which  is  screwed  against  the  hopper  k ; this 
hopper  receives  the  grain  to  be  dried,  and  is  provided  witu  a shoe  at  /, 
adapted  to  deliver  a thin  and  uniform  stratum  of  grain  upon  the  endless  cloth,  while  the  same  is  made 
to  pass  under  it,  and  over  the  trough.  Another  endless  band  m m.  of  a similar  fabric  to  the  other, 
pas-es  round  the  drums  h i only,  and  is  likewise  provided  with  a self  acting  tightening  roller,  fixable  to 
any  convenient  object.  The  lower  ends  of  the  six  tubes  a of  the  fireplace  before  mentioned  have  an 
open  communication  with  a rotative  blower  o.  by  means  of  a broad  channel  /»/>;  and  the  upper  ends 
of  the  tubes  a also  open  into  another  broad  channel  y,  which  conducts  the  air  into  the  long  air-trougli  e. 
The  operation  of  this  machine  is  as  follows : A slow  rotation,  derived  from  any  first  mover,  is  lo  be 
given  to  either  of  the  drums  g h i,  which  will  cause  the  endless  cloth  f to  glide  gradually  over  the 
top  of  die  air-trough  e ; at  the  same  time  the  blower  o has  been  put  into  action  (by  connection  with 
this  first  mover)  at  a high  velocity,  so  as  to  produce  n rapid  current  of  air,  which  derives  an  increase 
of  temperature  on  passing  under  the  heated  metallic  bottom  of  the  ash  pit  ; lienee  proceeding  through 
the  tubes  a,  it  acquires  considerable  beat,  which  is  subsequently  moderated  by  an  extensive  «!i:fn-iou 
in  the  air-trough  r,  before  it  passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  endless  cloth  / above,  earn  ing  with  it 
the  nioi-ture  from  the  grain  deposited  thereon.  The  course  taken  by  the  endless  cloth  is  shown  by 
arrows  in  the  figure : upon  its  arriving  at  the  drum  b,  the  other  endless  cV'li  min  comes  in  contact 
with  the  grain  on  the  cloth /,  nnd,  ujion  both  the  cloths  passing  round  the  ..i  1 drum  b.  the  com  be- 
comes inclosed  between  the  two  cloths,  and  is  thus  carried  up  an  inclined  plane  over  the  drum  ».  where 
the  cloths  separate,  and  discharge  the  grain  l»ack  again  into  the  hopper  k , to  undergo  a repetition  of 
the  operation,  should  it  not  be  perfectly  dry.  But  when  the  grain  is  thoroughly  dried,  instead  of  allow- 
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ing  it  to  full  back  into  the  hopper,  a shoot,  or  the  band  of  a creeper,  (not  shown  in  the  drawing,)  in 
brought  under  the  roller  i,  which  conducts  it  to  the  required  place.  A very  little  experience  in  the 
working  of  thw  apparatus  enables  a person  so  to  regulate  its  operations  as  10  complete  the  drying  of 


damp  grain  by  a single  passage  through  it ; such  as  varying  the  velocity  of  the  air-forcer,  the  quantity 
of  fuel  in  the  stove,  the  supply  of  air  through  the  ash-pit,  the  speed  of  the  endless  cloth,  Ac.,  the  means 
of  doing  which  are  so  well  understood  by  mechanics  as  to  render  a description  of  them  unnecessary  in 
thus  place. 

KITH.  This  well-known  juvenile  plaything  has  been  applied  to  several  objects  of  utility.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  invention  of  Captain  Dansey,  for  effecting  a communication  between  a 
stranded  ship  and  the  shore,  or,  under  other  circumstances,  where  badness  of  weather  rentiers  the  ordi- 
nary means  impracticable.  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  description  of  the  invention,  extracted  from 
the  forty  first  volume  of  the  Transaction*  of  the  of  Arts,  wla-re  the  subject  Is  given  more  in 

detail,  with  engraved  illustrations : — A sail  of  light  canvas  or  Holland  is  cut  to  the  shape,  and  adapted 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  common  flying  kite,  and  is  launched  from  the  vessel  or  other 
point  to  windward  of  the  space  over  which  a communication  is  required  ; and  ius  soon  as  it  appears  to 
oe  at  a sufficient  distance,  a very  simple  and  efficacious  mechanical  apparatus  is  used  to  destroy  its 
poise  and  cause  its  immediate  descent,  tla*  kite  remaining,  however,  still  attached  to  the  line,  and 
moored  by  a small  anelior  with  which  it  is  equipped.  The  kite,  during  its  flight,  is  attached  to  the  line 
by  two  cords  placed  in  the  usual  manner,  which  preserves  its  poise  in  the  air ; and  to  cause  it  to  de- 
scend, a messenger  is  employed,  made  of  wood,  with  a small  sail  rigged  to  it  The  lino  Ik- ing  passed 
through  a cylindrical  hole  in  this  messenger,  the  wind  takes  it  rapidly  up  to  the  ki.e.  where,  striking 
against  a part  of  the  apparatus,  it  releases  the  upper  cord,  and  by  that  means  the  hem!  of  the  kite  l*e- 
comes  reversed,  and  it  descends  with  rapidity.  In  the  experiments  made  by  Captain  Danscy,  with  the 
view  of  gaining  communication  with  a lee-shore,  under  the  supposition  of  no  assistance  being  there  at 
hand,  a grapnel,  consisting  of  four  spear -*lm|>ed  iron  spikes,  was  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  kite,  so  as  to 
moor  it  in  its  fall ; and  in  this  emergency,  the  attempt  of  somo  person  to  get  on  shore  along  the  line 
would  be  the  means  resorted  to.  In  those  cases  where  a communication  has  been  gained,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a correspondence  lias  been  the  object,  the  person  to  windward  has  attached  a weight  to 
tin*  messenger — in  some  cases  as  much  as  three  pounds — which,  having  been  carried  up,  has  of  course 
descended  with  the  kite ; the  person  to  leeward  lias  then  furled  the  sail  of  the  messenger,  and  loaded 
it  with  as  much  weight  as  the  kite  could  lift ; then  replacing  the  apparatus,  and  exposing  the  surfacu  , 

of  the  kite  to  the  direct  action  of  the  wind,  it  has  rapidly  risen,  the  messenger  running  down  the  line 
to  windward  during  its  ascent  The  kite  with  which  Captain  Danscv  performed  the  greater  part  of  his 
experiments  extended  1100  yards  of  line,  five-eightlw  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  would  have 
extended  more  had  it  been  at  hand.  It  also  extended  360  yards  of  line  I J inches  in  circumference,  nnd 
weighing  60  lbs.  The  Holland  weighed  8^  lbs.  ; the  spars,  one  of  which  was  armed  at  the  head  with 
iron  spikes,  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  it,  6j  lbs.;  and  the  tail  was  five  times  its  length,  composed  of  8 
lbs.  of  rope  and  14  lbs.  of  elra  plank.  A complete  model  of  the  apparatus  was  deposited  with  the 
society,  who  presented  Captain  Dansey  with  their  gold  Vulcan  medal  for  his  invention  and  communi- 
cation. 

KNEADING  is  the  process  of  making  the  stiff  paste  of  flour  and  water  for  Wing  afterwards  baked 
into  l»riad.  It  is  usually  effected  by  a sort  of  pommelling  action  of  the  hands  and  arms,  and  some- 
time* of  the  feet  of  the  l/akers.  A variety  of  machines  have  been  at  different  times  proposed  for 
superseding  the  barbarous  process  we  have  just  mentioned ; they  have,  however,  been  but  very  par- 
tially adopted,  the  bikers  in  general  preferring  to  continue  their  “good  old-fashioned”  dirty  practice. 

It  is  mi  id  that  at  Geneva  all  the  bakers  of  that  city  are  compelled  by  law  to  semi  their  dough  to  be 
kneaded  at  a public  mill  constructed  for  that  purpose.  At  Genoa,  al-o,  mechanism  is  employed  for 
kneading : the  apparatus  employed  at  this  place  has  !>cen  published  in  several  of  the  journals,  from 
which  it  appears  to  be  so  rude  and  ill-contrived  as  not  to  need  a description  in  this  place. 

1.  The  pctrisacur,  or  mechanical  bread  maker,  invented  by  Cavnllier  and  Co.  of  Paris,  consist*  in  a 
strong  wooden  trough,  nearly  square,  with  its  two  longest  side-*  inclined,  so  as  to  reduce  the  area  of  the 
trough  in  the  direction  of  its  width,  ami  adapt  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a cast  iron  roller,  the  axis  «>f  which 
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pauses  through  the  ends  of  the  trough  ; the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  semi-cylindrical,  leaving  a small 
space  between  it  and  the  roller,  which  space  is  adjustable  by  levers.  All  along  the  top  of  the  outside 
of  the  roller  is  fixed  a knife-edge,  which,  with  the  roller,  divides  the  trough  into  two  compart  menu. 
Upon  the  axis  of  the  roller  is  a toothed  wheel,  which  takes  into  a pinion ; this  ptnioo  is  turned  by  a 
winch,  and  communicates  thereby  a slower  motion  to  the  roller;  and  tlu*  roller,  by  its  rotation,  forces 
the  materials  or  dough  through  the  narrow  space  before  mentioned  left  between  it  ami  the  bottom  of 
the  trough — the  knife-edge  on  the  top  of  the  roller  preventing  the  dough  from  passing  by  it.  being 
thus  all  forced  into  one  of  the  compartments,  the  motion  of  the  roller  is  reversed  by  turning  the  winch 
the  contrary  way,  which  then  forces  fiie  dough  lwck  ngain  through  the  narrow  space  under  the  roller 
into  the  first  compartment ; in  this  manner  the  working  of  the  dough,  alternately  from  one  compart- 
ment to  the  other,  is  continued  until  completed. 

2.  Another  plan  was  to  make  the  trough  containing  the  dough  revolve  with  a number  of  heavy  balls 
within  it.  The  trough  in  this  case  is  made  in  the  form  of  a parallelopipedon — the  ends  being  square, 
and  eneh  of  the  sides  a parallelogram,  whose  length  and  breadth  are  to  each  other  as  five  to  one.  ( )ne 
side  of  the  trough  constitutes  a lid,  which  is  removed  to  introduce  the  flour  and  water,  and  the  trough 
is  divided  into  ns  many  cells  as  there  are  balls  introduced.  The  patentee  states,  that  by  the  rotation 
of  the  trough  the  balls  and  dough  are  elevated  together,  and  by  tlieir  falling  down  the  dough  will  be 
subjected  to  beating,  similar  to  the  operations  of  tlu*  baker's  hands. 

8.  lustead  of  employing  a revolving  cylinder,  it  i-»  fixed,  an  agitator  is  made  to  revolve,  having  a 
series  of  rings  angularly  attached  to  an  axis,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  trough. 

4.  Mr.  Clayton,  a baker  of  Nottingham,  had  a patent  in  1880  for  a machine  somewhat  similar  to  the 
last  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  a set  of  revolving  agitators  arc  employed  to  produce  the  kneuding  action. 
The  agitators  are  longitudinal  bars,  fixed  to  arms,  which  radiate  from  the  axis,  and  they  are  forced 
through  the  dough  in  their  revolution  ; but  the  cylinder  in  which  they  revolve,  and  which  contains  tlie 
materials,  is  made  to  revolve  at  the  same  time  in  a contrary  direction — the  motion  of  the  latter  being 
imparted  by  a short  hollow  axis,  while  the  axis  of  the  former  is  solid  ami  p issed  through  the  hollow 
one  The  solid  axis,  which  is  turned  by  a winch,  has  on  it  a bevelled  pinion,  which,  by  means  of  an 
intermediate  bevelled  wheel,  actuates  another  bevelled  pinion  fixed  on  the  hollow  axis,  and  therefore 
causes  it  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  two  simultaneous  and  contrary  motions  constitute 
the  novelty  claimed  by  the  patentee,  who  */<»/<*.<.  that  dough-making  machines  similar  to  his  own  have 
all  failed  for  want  of  such  an  arrangement.  This  statement,  coming  from  a baker, commands  attention; 
but  we  cannot  concur  in  its  truth,  since  we  know  that  the  following  plan  of  a kiieiuling-nmclime  works 
well  without  opfiosite  simultaneous  motions,  and  without  any  ngitators  or  beaters,  which  absorb  a great 
deal  of  jH»wer  without  producing  an  adequate  effect 

5.  H'krrt'*  patent  kneading -machine. — In  this  a cylinder  of  from  4 to  5 feet  in  diameter,  and  only 
about  18  inches  wide  inside,  is  made  to  revolve  upon  an  axis,  which  is  fixed  by  a pin  during  the  revo- 
lution of  the  cylinder.  The  flour  is  admitted  by  a door  in  the  periphery,  which  closes  air  and  water 
tight ; and  the  water  or  liquor  passes  through  u longitudinal  perforation  in  the  axis,  and  thence  through 
small  holes  among  the  flour,  in  quantities  which  are  regulated  externally  by  a cock.  By  the  rotation  of 
the  cylinder  the  dough  is  made  to  be  continually  ascending  on  one  side  of  it,  whence  it  falls  over  upon 
the  portion  below.  When  the  mixture  becomes  pretty  intimate  mid  uniform,  it*  adhesive  property 
causes  it  to  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  dough  would  then  be  carried  round  without  much 
advancing  the  process,  were  it  not  for  another  simple  contrivance.  This  is  a knife-edge,  or  -craj-  r.  18 
inches  long,  which  is  fixed  along  the  top  of  the  cylinder  in  the  inside,  60  a*  barely  to  touch  iU-  surface : 
the  knife  is  fixed  to  two  flat  arms  extending  from  the  axis,  and  these  arms  have  sharp  edges  so  as  to 
scrape  the  sides  of  the  cylinder ; thus  the  cylinder  is  kept  constantly  clean  from  the  sticking  of  the 
dough,  which,  as  soon  as  it  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  (if  it  does  not  tear  away  of  itself, | is 
shaved  off  by  the  knife,  nn>l  falls  down  with  great  force  upon  the  bottom  ; nnd  a«  this  effect  is  con 'taut 
during  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  process  of  kneuding  is  soon  completed 
by  it  When  thnt  is  done,  the  door  of  the  cylinder  is  opened,  and  the  contents  discharged  into  a 
recipient  beneath  ; at  which  time  the  scraper  Is  caused,  by  a winch  on  the  axis,  to  make  one  revolution 
of  tnc  now  fixed  cylinder,  which  clears  off  any  adhering  dough,  and  projects  it  through  the  doorway. 
As  the  dou^h  in  this  machine  may  be  said  to  knead  itself — there  being  no  arms,  beaters,  or  agitators 
whatever — it  is  calculated  thnt  the  power  saved  by  it  is  very  considerable  ; while,  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  construction,  the  cost  is  moderate. 

The  patentee  is  at  present  engaged  in  combining  with  this  kneuding  machine  an  apparatus  for  pro- 
paring cur! Minuted  water,  highly  charged  with  the  gas,  with  which  he  proposes  to  mix  up  the  flour  to 
form  dough,  for  the  purpose  of  mnking  the  bread  spongy  or  vesicular,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
fermentative  process ; the  result  of  which  process,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be  coti*idcrs 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  that  eat  the  bread,  (owing  to  the  deposition  of  fermentable 
matter  in  the  stomach,)  while  it  is  destructive  of  a portion  of  the  nutriment  of  the  flour. 

KN’IVKS,  ( including  Forki.)  Knives  are  well-known  instruments,  made  for  cutting  a great  variety 
of  sub-tances,  nnd  adapted  by  differences  in  form  to  various  uses ; but  the  two  principal  sorts  may  b* 
cla«s4id  under  the  terms  of  pocket-knives  and  table-knives,  with  their  accompaniment*,  forks. 

In  the  making  of  pocket-knife  blades,  one  workman  and  a boy  are  generally  employed ; the  1m>j 
attends  to  the  heat*,  (that  is,  to  the  rods  of  steel  in  the  fire.)  which  he  successively  hands  to  tlu  forger, 
nnd  takes  back  the  rod  from  which  the  last  blade  was  formed.  One  heat  is  required  to  fiohiun  tlie 
blade,  nnd  a second  to  form  the  tang,  by  which  it  is  fastened  into  the  handle.  The  skill  of  tin*  forger 
is  displayed  in  forming  it  so  perfectly  by  his  hammer,  ns  to  require  but  very  little  to  be  filed  or  ground 
off  in  the  subsequent  operations.  Tne  springs  for  the  bock  of  the  knife,  and  the  scales  which  form  tl*e 
rough  metal  under-handle,  and  to  which  the  other  pieces  are  riveted,  are  made  by  a distinct  class  oi 
workmen.  In  the  forging  of  table-knife  blades,  anti  other  blades  of  n similar  or  greater  size,  the  forger 


has  an  assistant,  who,  with  a large  hammer,  strikes  alternately  with  him ; aud  the 
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blades  is  continued  after  the  steel  has  ceased  to  be  soft,  in  order  to  condense  the  metal  and  render  it 
ver y smooth  and  firm.  Table-knife  bludes  are  usually  made  with  iron  bucks,  which  are  welded  to  tlio 
steel  by  a subsequent  forging,  to  thut  of  forming  the  cutting  edge ; the  thick  piece  that  joins  the  han- 
dle, culled  the  shoulder  or  bolster,  as  well  as  the  tang  that  goes  through  the  bundle,  is  forged  out  of  the 
iron  immediately  after  the  welding  of  the  steel  blade:  dies  and  swages  being  employed  to  perfect  and 
accelerate  the  shaping  of  these  parts.  When  the  forging  is  completed,  the  bludes  undergo  the  processes 
of  hardeuing  and  tempering,  explained  in  article  Tkmi’kbixo.  The  blades  are  then  ground  upon  a wet 
•tone,  ill  tout  4 feet  in  diameter,  and  9 inches  wide,  which  roughs  out  the  work ; they  are  subsequently 
fin  idled  or  whitened,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  a finer  dry  stone  ; and  the  shoulders  or  bolsters  are  ground 
upou  a narrow  stone,  about  3 feet  in  diameter,  which  completes  the  grinding.  The  next  process  is  that 
of  glazing  the  blades,  which  is  effected  upon  a wooden  wheel,  made  up  of  solid  segments,  well  fitted 
and  secured  together,  and  with  the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  presented  to  the  periphery  of  the 
circle ; over  this  is  extended  a piece  of  leather,  which  is  charged  with  emery  or  other  powders,  adapted 
'to  the  finish  or  nature  of  the  work  required. 

The  cheaper  kind  of  forks  are  made  by  casting  them  from  malleable  pig-metal,  sometimes  denom- 
inated “ run-steel and  some  of  these,  which  are  well  annealed  and  worked  under  the  hammer,  turn  out 
very  serviceable  and  good.  Those  made  of  wrought- metal,  were  formerly  either  forged,  and  the  prongs 
drawn  out  by  the  hammer,  and  welded  together,  or  they  were  forged  into  one  solid  piece,  and  the 
spaces  between  them  formed  by  cutting  away  the  metal.  These  processes,  however,  were  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  a great  improvement  in  their  manufacture  has  been  introduced.  The  tang,  shoulder, 
and  a thick,  fiat  piece,  called  the  blade,  are  forged,  and  the  blade  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
pair  of  dies,  contained  in  a powerful  fiy  or  stumping-press;  the  dies  being  so  formed  as  to  force  or  cut 
out  the  superfluous  portion  of  the  metal  and  raise  the  curved  swelled  portions  at  the  junction  of  the 
prongs,  termed  the  bosom.  The  forks  after  this  operation  are  filed  up,  ground,  glazed,  and  burnished, 
when  they  are  ready  for  hafting.  which  is  a distinct  business. 

The  instruments  required  for  hafting  knives  and  forks  are  few  and  simple.  The  principal  are.  a small 
polishing-wheel  and  treddle,  mounted  upon  a stand,  a bench  vice,  and  a kind  of  hand  vice  to  fix  in  the 
Dench  vice,  termed  a snapdragon ; it  has  a pair  of  long  projecting  jaws,  adapted  to  hold  a piece  of 
metal  or  other  substance,  with  the  flut  side  uppermost,  in  order  to  be  filed  or  otherwise  worked ; a few 
files,  drills,  drill-box,  and  breast-plate,  burnishers  and  buffs,  emery,  rotten-stone,  Ac.  The  substances 
used  for  covering  the  handles  are  almost  infinite  ; the  chief  are  bone,  horn,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  wood 
of  every  kind.  The  several  pieces  of  the  handle  being  filed  to  the  shape  intended,  holes  are  drilled 
through  them  for  the  pins  by  which  they  are  afterwards  riveted  together.  The  pinning  is  at  first 
loosely  done,  until  the  blades,  springs,  and  all  the  parts  are  well  adjusted  and  fit  closely ; they  are  then 
firmly  riveted  together.  The  handles  are  afterwards  scraped  and  then  polished,  by  means  of  buffing, 
on  the  wheel 

KNIFE-SHARPENERS.  This  term  has  been  2469. 

given  to  a variety  of  convenient  modern  instru- 
ments, especially  adapted  to  the  sharpening  of  *- 
knives  at  table,  but  particularly  carvers,  ami  are 
intended  as  substitutes  for  the  common  steeL  For 
these  instruments  several  patents  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  a considerable  manufacture  of  them  has 
been  established. 

Fiiton'a  putmt  sharpener,  represented  in  Fig. 

2469,  consists  of  two  horizontal  rollers,  placed  par- 
allel to  each  other,  which  revolve  freely  upon  their 
axes,  (represented  by  the  two  black  dots ;)  at  uni- 
form distances,  there  are  fixed  upon  each  roller 

narrow  cylinders  or  rings  of  hard  steel,  the  edges  of  which  are  cut  into  fine  teeth,  and  thus  form  circular 
files ; the  e<lgcs  of  the  files  in  the  op|>osite  rollers  overlap  each  other  a little,  so  that  when  a knife  is 
drawn  longitudinally  between  them,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  acted  upon  on  both  of  its  sides  nUnnce. 
The  roller*  turn  round  with  the  slightest  impulse ; consequently,  they  wear  uniformly,  and  will  last  a 
considerable  time.  A good  edge  is  given  to  a knife  by  just  drawing  it  from  heel  to  point  two  or  three 
time*  between  the  rollers  ; and  thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  imitating  the  skill  exercised  by  a butcher 
upon  his  steeL 

W'tlbi/t  knife  sharpen' r,  which  was  patented  in  1828,  is  an  ingenious  instrument;  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  them  have  been  sold,  and  it  is  said,  have  been  the  means  of  greatly  enriching  the  proprietor  of 
the  patent.  Fig.  2470  exhibits  un  end  elevation  of  the  instrument,  and  Fig.  2471  a side  elevation  of  the 
bars,  with  a section  of  the  boxes  a and  b,  to  show  the  interior.  The  same  letters  in  each  figure  have 
reference  to  similar  part* ; a is  a small  oblong  box,  surmounted  by  a smaller  box  b ; in  the  top  of  the 
latter  there  is  a slit  made  throughout  its  length,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  receive  the  square  steel 
lw rs  ee.  The  box  a has  two  similar  Blits.  The  surfaces  of  the  bars  are  draw-filed;  they  pass  through 
the  slit  in  6,  and  alternately  through  both  slits  in  a,  so  as  to  cross  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2470. 
The  lower  ends  of  these  Imr*  are  supported  upon  a plate  of  metal  </,  which  can  be  elevated,  so  as  to 
bring  a different  portion  of  the  bars  into  ope  ration,  by  means  of  thos  screw  underneath ; //’are  two 
screws  j«is-iiig  through  the  holes  in  d,  to  preserve  its  parallel  motion,  and  likewise  to  support  the  bottom 
of  the  box ; /i  is  a tightening  screw  to  steady  the  bars  c c. 

The  mode  of  operating  with  this  instrument  is  merely  to  place  the  edge  of  the  knife  upon  the  bars, 
so  as  to  bisect  the  angle  formed  by  them,  and  then  draw  tnc  knife  backward  and  forward.  As  the 
surfaces  of  the  bars  wear  away,  different  sides  can  be  presented,  or  they  can  be  shifted  from  end  to 
end.  so  a*  to  present  fresh  surfaces  to  the  knife. 

Church' » wind  knife  sharpener  consists  of  two  very  flat  truncated  cones,  fixed  with  their  smaller 
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surfaces  together,  ami  with  several  rectangular  projections  in  the  one,  fitting  into  .-imilar  cavities  in  the 
other.  The  conical  surfaces  of  botli  pieces  are  serrated  with  a series  of  very  fine  teeth  extending  an- 
gularly towards  their  centres  ; these  are  placed  upon  the  shank  of  the  fork,  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  handle,  with  which  they  correspond  hi  diameter  mi  nearly  as  to  constitute  an  ornamental  finish  to 
the  small  end  of  the  handle.  In  the  position  and  size  of  these  consist  the  principal  merit  of  the  sharp- 
ener. When  Used  for  sharpening  scythes,  or  other  large  cutting  instruments,  the  conical  pieces  are 
made  larger,  and  fitted  on  uu  axis  between  two  prongs  of  a forked  apparatus,  with  an  appropriate 
handle. 

2471.  2470. 


Wetiby  a Mccorul  patent. — The  extraordinary  success  attendant  upon  Mr.  West  by ’a  contrivance  for 
sharpening  table-knives  induced  him  to  figure  a second  time  ns  a patentee,  “ for  certain  improved  ap- 
paratus to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  whetting  or  sharpening  the  edges  of  the  blades  of  penknivex, 
razor *,  and  other  cutting  iruirmnents.”  The  first  improvement  mentioned  in  the  specification  consists 
in  the  application  to  a hone,  or  oil  stone,  of  a guide  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  razor,  or  other  cutting  in- 
strument, at  the  same  angle  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the  hone,  during  the  operation  of  whetting. 
This  is  effected  in  two  ways : first,  by  placing  over  the  hone  a plate  of  metal  extending  its  whole  length, 
and  adjustable,  at  any  required  distance  parallel  to  its  surface,  by  set-screws;  now,  in  the  operation  of 
sharfH-ning,  the  back  of  the  instrument  is  kept  resting  upon  the  guide-plate,  while  the  edge  is  applied 
to  the  hone.  The  second  method  consists  in  the  application  of  two  hones  placed  in  an  erect  position, 
with  a space  between  them  for  the  razor,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  screws  into  a small  horizontal  frame, 
made  to  slide  upon  a circular  rod,  so  that  the  edge  can  be  applied  alternately  to  the  hones ; these  can 
be  elevated  anu  depressed  at  pleasure,  so  that.  their  surfuces  may  lie  uniformly  worn  while  in  use.  The 
patentee  also  mentions  in  his  specification  a method  of  attaching  to  his  hone  a leather  strap  which  is 
made  double,  and  kept  stretched  by  adjusting  screws  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  hone,  or  else  to  the 
end  of  a rod  extending  lengthwise  between  the  two  folds  of  leather.  This  last  contrivance  does  not 
ap|M>ur  to  us  to  be  scientifically  adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  09  the  pressure  of  the  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment upon  a strap  of  leather  only  supported  at  its  extremities,  must  produce  a tendency  iu  the  leather 
to  wrap  round  the  acute  angle  of  the  edge  of  the  instrument,  and  render  it  obtuse. 


LABURNUM  WOOD  is  in  use  among  turners:  pulleys  and  blocks  are  made  of  it.  Being  a hard 
and  compact  wood,  it  is  capable  of  endurance  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  for  various  purposes 
is  extremely  valuable.  When  perfectly  dry,  a cubic  foot  weighs  52  lbs.  1 1 oz. 

LAC.  A resinous  substance,  the  product  of  an  insect  found  on  several  different  kinds  of  treo9  in  the 
Eiiat  Indies.  These  insects  pierce  the  small  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  they  feed,  and  the  juice 
that  exudes  from  the  wounds  is  formed  by  them  into  a kind  of  cells  for  their  eggs.  Lac  is  imported 
into  this  country  adhering  to  the  branches  in  small  transparent  grains,  or  in  semi-transparent  flat  cakes. 
The  first,  encrusting  the  branches,  is  called  stick-lac ; the  second  are  the  grains  picked  off  the  branches, 
and  called  seed-lac ; the  third  is  that  which  has  undergone  a simple  purification,  as  we  shall  presently 
notice.  There  is  a fourth,  called  lump  lac,  made  by  melting  the  seed-lac,  and  forming  it  into  lumps. 
To  purify  the  luc  for  use  the  natives  of  India  put  it  into  long  canvas  bags,  which  they  heal  over  a 
charcoal  fire  until  the  resin  melts ; a portion  of  the  lac  then  exudes  through  the  bags,  which  are  subse- 
quently twisted,  or  wrung  by  means  of  cross  sticks  at  the  ends  of  the  bags,  the  surface  of  the  latter 
being  scraped  at  the  same  tune  to  accelerate  the  process.  The  chief  consumption  of  lac  in  this  country 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing  wax  and  varnishes.  It  has  been  a great  desideratum  among  artists  to 
render  shell  lac  colorless,  as,  with  the  exception  of  its  dark-brown  hue,  it  possesses  all  the  properties 
essential  to  a good  spirit  varnish  in  a higher  degree  than  any  other  known  resin.  The  process  given 
by  Dr.  Hare  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  excepting  on  the  score  of  economy.  Were  the  oxymuriate  of 
potash  to  be  manufactured  ill  the  large  way,  the  two  processes,  that  of  making  the  salt  and  of  bleach- 
ing the  resin,  might  be  advantageously  combined.  “ Dissolve  iu  an  irou  kettle  oue  part  of  pearlaah  in 
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about  eight  parts  of  water;  add  one  part  of  seed  or  shell  lac,  ami  heat  the  whole  to  ebullition  ; when 
the  lac  is  dissolved,  cool  the  solution,  and  impregnate  it  with  chloriue  till  the  lac  is  all  precipitated. 
The  precipitate  is  white,  but  its  color  is  deepened  by  washing  and  consolidation ; dissolved  in  alcohol, 
lac  bleached  by  the  process  above  mentioned  yields  a varnish  which  is  as  free  from  color  us  any  copal 
varnish.” 

The  following  U Mr.  Field’s  process : Six  ounces  of  shell-lac,  coarsely  powdered,  are  to  be  dissolved 
by  gentle  beat  in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine  ; to  this  is  to  be  added  a bleaching  liquor,  made  by  dissolving 
purified  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  impregnating  it  with  chlorine  gas  till  the  silica  precipitates  and 
the  solution  becomes  slightly  colored.  Of  this  bleaching  liquor  add  one  or  two  ounces  to  the  spirituous 
solution  of  lac,  ami  stir  the  whole  well  togethet ; effervescence  takes  place,  and  when  this  ceases,  add 
more  to  the  blenching  liquor,  ami  thus  proceed  till  the  color  of  the  mixture  has  become  pule.  A second 
bleaching  liquor  is  now  to  be  added,  made  by  diluting  muriatic  acid  with  thrice  its  bulk  of  wuter,  and 
dropping  into  it  pulverized  red  lead,  till  the  last  added  portions  do  not  become  white.  Of  this  acid 
bleaching  liquor,  small  quantities  at  a time  are  to  be  added  to  the  lmlf-bloached  lac  solution,  allowing 
the  effervescence,  which  takes  place  on  each  addition,  to  cease  before  a fresh  portion  is  poured  in.  This 
is  to  be  continued  until  the  lac,  now  white,  separates  from  the  liquor.  Tho  supernatant  fluid  is  now  to 
bo  poured  away,  and  the  lac  is  to  be  well  washed  in  repeated  waters,  and  finally  wrung  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible in  a cloth.  The  lac  obtained  in  the  foregoing  process  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  alcohol,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  required  strength  of  the  varnish  ; and  after  standing  for  some  time  in  a gentle 
heat,  the  clear  liquor,  which  is  the  varnish,  is  to  be  poured  off  from  tin*  sediment. 

Mr.  Luning’s  process  is  as  follows : — Dissolve  five  ounces  of  shell-lac.  in  a quart  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine ; boil  for  a few  minutes  with  ten  ounces  of  well-burnt  and  recently  heated  animal  charcoal,  when 
a small  quantity  of  the  solution  should  be  drawn  off  and  filtered  : if  not  colorless,  a little  more  charcoal 
must  be  added.  When  all  color  is  removed,  press  the  liquor  through  silk,  as  linen  absorbs  more  varnish, 
aud  afterwards  filter  it  through  fine  blotting-paper.  In  cases  where  the  wax  found  combined  with  the 
lac  is  objectionable,  filter  cold ; if  tho  wax  be  not  injurious,  filter  while  hot.  This  kind  of  varnish 
should  be  used  in  a temperature  of  not  less  than  60°  F. ; it  dries  in  a few  minutes,  ami  is  not  after- 
wards liable  to  chill  or  blooni ; it  is  therefore  particularly  applicable  to  druwiugs  and  prints  which  have 
been  sized,  and  may  he  advantageously  used  upon  oil  paintings  which  have  been  painted  a sufficient 
time,  as  it  bears  out  color  with  the  purest  effect.  This  quality  prevents  it  from  obscuring  gilding,  and 
renders  it  a valuable  leather  varnish  to  the  bookbinder,  to  whose  use  it  has  already  been  applied  with 
happy  effect,  as  it  docs  not  yield  to  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  and  resists  damps,  which  subject  bindings 
to  mildew.  Its  useful  applications  are  very  numerous,  indeed,  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  best  hard 
spirit  varnishes;  it  is  to  be  used  under  the  same  conditions, and  with  the  same  management.  Common 
seed-lac  varnish  is  usually  made  by  digesting  eight  ounces  of  the  bright,  clear  grained  lac  in  a quart  of 
spirits  of  wine,  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  putting  it  in  a warm  place  for  two  or  three  days,  and  occa- 
sionally shaking  it.  When  dissolved  it  nmy  be  strained  through  flannel  into  another  bottle  for  use.  In 
India,  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads,  and  other  trinkets.  Its  coloring  matter,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  is  employed  as  a dye.  The  resinous  |>ortion  is  mixed  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  finely 
powdered  sand,  to  form  polishing  stones.  The  lapidaries  mix  powder  of  corundum  with  it  in  u similar 
manner. 

LACE.  A delicate  kind  of  net-work,  composed  of  silk,  flax,  or  cotton  threads,  twisted  or  plaited 
together.  See  Bobbin-work. 

LACQUEBINO  is  the  application  of  transparent  or  colored  varnishes  to  metals,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  tarnished,  or  to  give  them  a more  agreeable  color.  The  basis  of  them  is  projierly  the  lac 
described  in  the  preceding  article ; but  other  varnLhes  made  by  solutions  of  other  resins,  and  colored 
yellow,  nlso  obtain  the  name  of  lacquer.  Strictly  speaking,  lacquer  is  a solution  of  lac  in  alcohol, 
U>  which  is  added  any  coloring  matter  that  may  be  required  to  produce  the  desired  tint ; but  the 
recipes  that  have  been  published  in  various  scientific  journals  contain  apparently  a grtut  many  useless 
articles. 


Lacquer  far  Bras*. 

J ox  of  gum  guttfc,  3 ox  of  terra  merita, 

2 oz.  of  gum  sandarac,  2 oz.  of  oriental  saffron, 

2 ox  of  gum  elemi,  3 ox.  of  pounded  glass, 

1 ox  of  dragon's  blood,  of  the  best  quality,  and 

1 ox  of  seed-lac,  20  oz.  of  pure  alcohol. 

Before,  however,  the  render  ventures  to  meddle  with  so  formidable  a list  of  ingredients  as  the  fore- 
going. we  would  recommend  him  to  make  trial  of  the  following  more  simple  compound : — Take  N ox 
of  spirits  of  wine,  and  1 ox  of  nnnattn,  well  bruised ; mix  these  in  a buttle  by  themselves ; then  take 
1 ox  of  gamboge,  and  mix  it  in  like  manner  with  the  same  quantity  of  spirits.  Take  seed-lac  varnish, 
(described  under  the  previous  article  Lac,)  what  quantity  you  please,  and  color  it  to  your  mind  with 
the  above  mixtures.  If  it  be  too  yellow,  add  a little  front  the  anna t to  bottle  ; if  it  be  too  red.  add  a 
little  from  the  gamboge  brittle  ; if  the  color  be  too  deep,  add  a little  (-pints  of  wine.  In  this  manner 
you  may  color  brass  of  any  desired  tint : the  articles  to  be  lacquered  may  be  gently  heated  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  and  then  be  either  dipped  into  the  lacquer,  or  the  lacquer  may  bo  evenly  spread  over 
them  with  a brush. 

LACTOMETER.  An  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  different  qualities  of  milk  from 
its  specific  gravity  compared  with  water.  On  this  subject  I)r.  Ure  observes,  that  it  is  riot  possible  to 
infer  the  quality  of  milk  from  the  indications  merely  of  a specific  gravity  instrument,  because  both 
cream  and  water  affect  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  alike.  M We  must  first  use  as  a lactometer  a gradu- 
ated glass  tube,  in  which  wc  note  the  thickness  of  tho  stratum  of  cream  afforded,  after  a proper  inter- 
val, from  a determinate  column  of  new  milk ; wc  then  apply  to  the  skiuuned  milk  a hydrometric 
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instrument,  from  which  we  learn  the  relative  proportions  of  cunl  and  whey.  Thus  the  combination  of 
tlie  two  instrument*  furnishes  a tolerably  exact  lactometer.” 

Frye*  lactometer. — Fig.  2-172,  for  testing  the  quality  of  milk ; made  under  the 
diroction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  American  Institute,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  have  strongly  recommended  it  to  public  patronage. 

This  instrument  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  density,  and  fixing  ^ ^ 
the  standard  weight,  of  pure  unadulterated  milk,  ns  it  is  produced  in  the  nest  grazing 
districts  in  the  country,  and  with  a view  of  detecting  the  frauds  practised  by  adulter- 
ating inilk  with  water,  so  often  complained  of  by  the  consumer,  in  large  towns  and  s milk 
cities  throughout  the  Union.  * 

Direction * for  using  the  instrument. — Fill  the  tin  tube,  which  accompanies  the  in-  \ milk  and 
struinent,  with  the  milk  to  be  tested  at  a temperature  of  about  60  degrees,  and  *us-  * 
pend  the  lactometer  in  the  milk,  and  if  the  milk  is  proof,  the  instrument  will  sink  to 
the  degree  marked  100  on  the  scale,  or  p,  showing  that  the  milk  is  at  par  ; but  if  the  cl  mat!** 
milk  has  been  adulterated  with  water,  or  has  Wen  taken  from  cows  that  have  been 
fed  on  slops  from  breweries,  and  kept  confined  in  stables  in  warm  weather,  the  instrument 
will,  in  all  such  cases,  sink  below  par,  and  show  the  per  centugc  of  adulteration,  which,  in  j 
gome  instances,  will  be  25  per  cent  below  par ; but  if  the  milk  is  superior,  the  instrument 
will  rise  alwve  p,  nnd  show  the  per  centugc  above  par,  which,  in  some  instances,  will  be  10 
per  cent.  Each  division  on  the  scale  is  6 per  cent 

Any  person  cau  test  the  correctness  of  the  lactometer  by  mixing  water  with  pure  milk, 
and  note  the.  jn-r  centage  of  water  which  they  use,  and  suspend  the  instrument  in  the  mix- 
ture. and  it  will  give  the  proportion  of  water  added. 

To  farmers  the  instrument  lias  proved  to  be  very  valuable,  as  a ready  means  of  testing  the  relative 
quality  of  their  cows,  by  inspecting  their  milk,  anil  also  showing  the  etfects  produced  by  a change  of 
the  animals’  foot!,  as  its  quality  will  change  the  density  of  the  milk. 

LADDER.  A portable  frame,  containing  steps  for  the  feet.  There  arc  various  kinds,  most  of  which 
are  too  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  work  to  need  description.  ladders  are  very  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  raising  of  weights,  by  the  addition  of  a pulley-wheel  at  the  top,  or  suspended  over  them ; 
passing  over  this  pulley  is  n rope,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  the  nrticle  to  be  raised. 

Ladders  are  the  universal  means  of  ascent  ami  descent  in  mini's,  the  distance  between  the  levels 
being  generally  60  feet ; a single  ladder  in  firmer  times  reached  from  one  to  the  other,  but  the  most 
usual  length  at  present  is  from  4 to  5 fathoms.  In  the  perpendicular  shafts  the  inclination  is  commonly 
such  that  the  ladder  may  nearly  traverse  the  breadth  ot  the  shaft  ; from  18  to  21  inches  in  the  fathom 
is  the  inclination  which  experience  has  determined  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  miner,  being  tluit  which  euables  him  to  stand  upright  on  the  ladder  with  the  leg  clear  from  the 
stave  above,  so  that  the  effort  is  divided  between  the  up|H»r  and  lower  extremities.  The  distance 
between  the  staves  is  generally  12  inches ; in  some  old  ladders  they  were  14  inches  apart,  but  10  inches 
is  fouml  the  best  for  facilitating  the  climbing,  by  which  one-fourth  of  the  labor  is  estimated  to  be  saved. 
The  staves  are  of  w<hk1,  though  iron  is  in  some  instances  preferred ; in  others  it  becomes  slipjierv  and 
rough  from  the  corrosive  action  of  wrater  impregnated  with  copper,  drc.  Each  ladder  usually  terminates 
on  a ujlar  or  platform,  which  leads  to  tliat  below,  which  is  generally  placed  parallel  to  that  above. 

LAMPS.  The  whole  series  of  improvements  made  in  lamps  up  to  the  present  time,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  reward  of  no  inconsiderable  expenditure  of  ingenuity  in  the  inventors  themselves,  and  of 
a clear  perception  of  the  working  of  physical  laws,  enabling  them  not  only  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  itself,  but  also  to  adapt  the  new'  contrivances  to  general  use,  ami  to  the  management  of 
the  unskilled.  A general  view  of  this  interesting  subject  will  place  clearly  before  us  the  essential  points 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  inventors  to  attain,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  several  at  once. 
They  are  thesOI 

(а)  To  select  such  a form  (section)  of  wick  that  the  quantity  of  decomposed  oil,  and  the  simultaneous 
supply  of  air,  may  stand  in  such  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  hydrogen  nnd  carbon  may'  be  con- 
secutively consumed,  and  consequently  no  smoke  produced. 

(б)  To  make  the  distance  between  the  burning  part  of  the  w'iek  nnd  the  surface  of  the  oil  as  un- 
changeable as  possible,  in  order  tliat  as  much  oil  may  be  drawn  up  at  last  as  at  first. 

(e)  To  place  the  reservoir  of  oil  in  such  a position  that  the  shadow'  shall  occasion  little  or  no  incon- 
venience. The  use  made  of  the  lamp  must,  of  course,  here  regulate  its  form ; it  i«  not,  however,  always 
a fault  when  these  do  not  exactly  correspond.  Thus  the  shadow  thrown  by  wall  lamps  is  unimportant, 
as  the  lamp  itself  covers  the  shadow ; in  like  manner,  the  shadow  of  a common  study  lamp  cannot  be 
considered  as  a fault,  being  used  only  by  ono  person,  although  its  prevention  is  always  an  improve- 
ment 

(<t)  To  throw  the  light,  radiating  from  the  flame,  by  means  of  collectors  nnd  reflectors,  from  those 
part-*  where  it  Is  of  little  service,  in  the  direction  where  it  is  most  required. 

The  requisitions  stated  under  a have  been  complied  with  in  two  ways : on  the  one  hand,  by  controlling 
the  access  of  air,  (the  quantity  of  air;)  on  the  other,  by  regulating  the  supply  of  oil,  and  often  by  both 
at  the  same  time.  They  have  reference  to  that  part  of  the  lamp  called  the  burner. 

The  scrupulous  enumeration  of  the  manifold  modifications,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  unimportant 
improvements  in  lamps,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  public  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
would  be  but  a tedious  labor;  and  in  the  following  observations  wc  shall  only  lay  before  the  render 
those  inventions  which  appear  to  indicate  important  progress,  or  form  epochs  in  the  history  of  this 
subject. 

norm*  lamp. — The  Worms’  lamp,  shown  in  Figs,  2473  and  2474,  is  well  known,  and  characterized 
by  the  shape  of  the  wick  t.  Hie  fibres  of  the  wick,  instead  of  being  collected  into  a round  bundle,  are 
placed  in  .small  bundles  side  by  side,  forming  together  a flat  ribbon.  The  effect  of  this  is  obvious.  The 
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edges  of  the  flume  are  at  no  point  so  distant  tlmt  a nucleus  can  form  in  the  centre,  which,  from  want  of 
air,  will  burn  incompletely  and  smoke.  The  flat  socket  e serves  to  hold  the  wick ; it  is  soldered  in 
the  diameter  of  the  wide  ring  <4  which,  with  its  recurved  edge,  rests  upon  that  of  the  glass  globe  a a. 
An  important  addition  to  its  flat  form  is  its  mov  ability,  and  this  is  common  to  all  the  following  kinds 
of  lamp*.  The  teeth  of  a wheel  e and  e‘,  more  distinctly  seen  in  Fig.  51474,  are  somewhat  advanced  into 
the  space  occupied  by  the  wick,  a cut  being  made  in  tlie  socket,  so  that  they  press  the  wick  in  some 
measure  against  the  back  side.  According  as  the  screws  are  turned  the  wick  is  either  raised  or  lowered, 
and  a larger  or  smaller  portion  of  it  is  engaged  in  the  combustion.  When  the  wick  is  high  a large 
quantity  of  oil  is  decomposed  ; ami  when  low  a small  quantity  in  the  same  space  of  time : the  supply 
of  oil  is,  therefore,  easily  regulated. 
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By  means  of  the  stem  a the  oil  vessel  can  be  placed  uj>on  any  kind  of  foot.  Besides  the  very  un- 
equal, constantly  decreasing  height  of  the  surface  of  the  oil,  another  objection  may  be  raised  to  this 
arrangement,  on  account  of  the  size  and  disadvantageous  direction  of  the  shadow,  the  conical  space 
between  {i f and  0g  receiving  no  direct  light 

Study  lamp. — In  the  common  study  lamp,  Fig.  2475,  the  oil  vessel  a is  more  flat,  and  instead  of  being 
situated  below,  is  behind,  and  at  the  side  of  the  flame,  so  that  its  shadow  falls  much  beyond  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  flame,  and  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  person  in  front  of  the  lamp.  The  greater 
part  of  the  light  passing  upwards,  is  collected  by  the  shade  k,  and  from  every  point  of  its  inner  surface  is 
reflected  downwards  towards  the  opposite  side.  The  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the  conical  shade  is,  there- 
fore, not  unimportant,  and  should  be  ut  an  angle  of  about  60°.  The  shade  can  be  turned  on  the  support  m n. 
The  motion  commuuicatcd  to  the  wick  d is  not  from  above,  as  in  Figs.  2473  and  2474,  in  which  arrange- 
ment the  pressure  interferes  too  much  with  the  supply  of  oil,  and  the  flame  is  too  much  cooled  by  the 
proximity  of  the  wheels,  but  it  is  from  below.  The  clamp  u.  Fig.  2476,  which  sustains  the  wick,  is  firmly 
connected  with  the  toothed  rod  e.  By  turning  the  wheel  o.  this  and  the  wick  is  raised  up  or  down ; the 
wheel  works  in  the  separate  compartment  g,  as  does  the  toothed  rod  in  descending  into  h,  whilst  the 
clamp,  the  rod  of  wire,  and  the  wick,  by  means  of  a rectangular  api>endage  r.  Fig.  2477,  are  all  inclosed 
in  the  space  allotted  to  the  burner.  This  communicates  with  the  oil  vessel  through  the  tube  b ; i is  the 
inclosure  round  the  burner.  The  motion  of  the  wick,  by  means  of  a toothed  real  and  wheel,  is,  under 
various  modifications,  common  to  most  lamps.  The  stopper  /,  at  the  aperture  for  filling  the  oil  vessel, 
must  be  pierced,  thnt  the  air  without  may  not  depress  the  oil  in  the  burner. 

The  astral  lamp. — The  astral  lamp,  of  which  a sketch  is  given  in  Fig.  2478,  was  constructed  by  Bordier- 
Marcet,  with  the  idea  of  making  as  imperceptible  as  possible  the  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  oil,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  diminution  of  the  flame  by  means  of  a very  flat  oil  vessel,  in  which,  therefore,  a 
larger  quantity  of  oil  only  occupies  a very  insignificant  height  It  is  clear  that  the  annular  flat  oil 
vessel  will  produce  only  a small  unimportant  slmdow,  although  this  will  necessarily  be  thrown  on  all 
sides.  At  the  same  time  the  side  nearest  the  flame  a a is  so  inclined  that  it  act*  like  a shade.  The 
burner  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  astral  lamp,  but  is  the  well-known  invention  of  Ami  Argnnd,  in  1789,  and 
named  after  him ; it  is  by  far  the  most  important  kind  of  burner  employe*  1 for  illuminating  purposes. 
The  Argand  burner,  with  double  draught,  consists  of  two  metallic  cylinders,  one  within  the  other,  c 
and  d:  the  ring  shaped  space  between  them,  which  is  closed  at  bottom,  contains  the  oil  and  the 
cy lindi  ically  woven  wick ; the  latter  is  clamped  between  two  rings,  which  are  connected  with  the  screw. 
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The  inner  cylinder  Is  open  ut  top  anil  bottom.  The  extraordinary  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
easily  understood.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  with  entire  (massive)  wicks,  a nucleus  is  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  candle,  which  illumines  but  little,  and  smokes  from  want  of  air  ; with  the  hollow  wick 
u current  of  air  is  directed  exactly  to  that  spot,  so  that  the  flame  is  surrounded  by  two  concentric  cur- 
rents of  the  same  kind.  The  current  produced  in  the  air  by  a freely  burning  hollow-wick  flame,  or  the 
natural  supply  of  air,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite  amount  of  light.  As  soon  as,  by 


raising  the  wick,  the  size  of  the  flame  is  increased,  a thick  smoke  is  the  result ; and  when  the  wick  is  so 
regulated  as  to  produce  no  smoke,  then  the  flame  is  weak  and  deficient  But  Argund  gave  a real  prac- 
tical use  to  his  invention  by  applying  the  happy  idea  of  an  artificial  draught.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  chimneys  : a rest  on  the  outside  of  the  burner  supports  a straight  glass  cylinder,  which,  in- 
cluding tiie  inner  and  outer  draught  of  air,  exerts  a powerful  influence  upon  the  velocity  of  both,  in 
proportion  to  its  height.  With  this  arrangement,  the  point  at  which  smoke  begins  to  be  evolved  cor- 
responds with  a much  higher  intensity  of  flame.  Another  advantage,  not  at  first  anticipated,  is  the 
great  steadiness  caused  by  the  chimney.  When  a draught  of  air  comes  in  contact  with  an  unprotected 
flame  its  force  and  cooling  influence  produce  diminished  combustion,  and  at  the  same  time  flickering  and 
smoke  ; in  Argand's  burner,  on  the  contrary,  the  supply  of  air  to  the  flame  is  become  self  dependent, 
whilst  the  heat  itself  is  made  the  motive  power.  The  cylinder  protects  it  from  any  direct  interruption, 
and  that  arising  from  the  draught  apertures  is  hardly  felt  at  all  in  the  interior.  It  must  not  be  left 
unnoticed  that  the  straight  Argand  cylinders,  whilst  assisting  the  draught,  fall  into  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  supply  too  large  and  injurious  an  amount  of  air.  This  was  remedied,  soon  after  3479 
the  original  invention,  by  Lange,  and  forms  an  important  improvement ; it  consists  in  c«»ntmct-  1 
ing  the  diameter  of  the  glass  chimney  at  a certain  height  above  the  burner  at  b,  thus  forming 
a shoulder  of  a few  lines  in  width,  as  in  Figs.  2478  and  2479.  The  draught,  moving  in  the 
Birnple  cylinder,  in  a parallel  direction  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  is  thus  broken  at  the  J 

shoulder,  and  thrown  into  the  flame  at  a certain  angle.  The  supply  of  air  is,  therefore,  j 

lessened,  but  the  direction  given  to  it  is  preferable ; and  that  part  of  the  current,  which,  with-  (ft.  i 
out  taking  part  in  the  combustion,  cooled  the  flame  in  a useless  manner,  and  passed  along  i 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  is  almost  entirely  removed.  The  glass  chimneys  are,  how-  I 

ever,  applicable  to  all  burners  with  flat,  round,  or  semicircular  wicks.  ^ 

Sinumbra  lamp. — When  the  astral  lamp  is  used  as  a hanging  lamp,  the  shadow  of  the  circular  oil 
vessel  is  thrown  more  towards  the  ceiling ; this  is  not  the  case  when  it  stands  in  an  upright  position. 


By  an  ingenious  modification,  Phillips  has  succeeded  in  his  sinumbra  lamp,  Figs.  2480  and  2481,  (tine 
umbra,)  in  rendering  the  shadow  imperceptible  even  in  the  latter  kind,  and  this  Is  done  by  the  peculiar 
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section  of  the  circular  vessel  o.  lls  three  surfaces  meet  iu  the  form  of  a flat  wedge,  the  sharp  edge  of 
which  is  directed  towards  the  flame.  The  position  of  the  flame,  in  relation  to  the  oil  vessel  is  such  that 
two  tangents  drawn  from  the  apex  and  base  of  the  flame  to  the  latter,  meet  a few  inches 'behind  it  in  x. 
Beyond  tliis  the  vessel  can  cast  no  shadow ; but  even  in  this  small  space  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  a vase-shaped  ground-glass  shade,  which,  resting  upon  the  oil  vessel,  surrounds  the  chimney,  and 
scatters  the  light  in  all  directions  around.  The  manner  in  which  the  wick  is  moved  in  the  sinutnbra 
burner  is  original,  and  deserves  notice;  there  is  neither  screw  nor  toothed  rod  employed.  Tin*  inner 
cylinder  f is  furnished  on  its  outer  surface  with  a deep,  much  inclined  spiral  groove,  into  which  the 
short  peg  or  appendage  a of  the  wick-holder  r fit-*.  If,  therefore,  the  latter  is  turned  on  its  axis,  the 
peg  moves  along  the  groove  and  forces  t up  or  down.  From  its  position  in  the  burner,  however,  e 
euunot  be  approached  by  the  fingers,  and  directly  turned;  this  is  effected  by  the  cylinder  d,  which, 
throughout  its  whole  length — that  of  thu  burner — has  a slit,  into  which  a second  peg  b,  on  the  outer  side 
of  t,  fits  By  this  arrangement  d can  at  any  time  be  freely  moved  up  or  down,  but  cannot  bo  turned 
without  taking  with  it  tbo  wick-holder,  causing  this  either  to  be  raised  or  depressed.  In  order  that  d 
may  be  moved  easily,  nn<^  without  danger  from  the  flame,  it  is  firmly  connected  with  the  support  for 
the  chimney,  terminating  above  in  a thick  ring,  two  or  three  lines  wide,  which  rests  upon  the  edge  of 
the  cylinder  e,  this  being  purposely  made  lower,  and  the  whole  is  thus  brought  up  to  the  full  height  of 
the  burner.  In  this  ring  the  supports  for  the  chimney  arc  fixed  If  these  are  turned  with  the  hand,  d 
U turned  at  the  same  time,  and  with  it  the  wick-holder,  which  is  thus  moved  up  or  down.  Great 
mobility  characterizes  this  arrangement,  and  no  forcing  or  compression  of  the  ring  holding  the  wick  can 
occur. 
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All  the  lamps  as  yet  described  are  subject  to  one  common  evil,  that  ot  having  the  oil  vessel,  at  nil 
events,  within  a few  lines  of  the  level  of  the  burner;  in  a position,  therefore,  which  throws  the  most 
objectionable  shadow.  A whole  series  of  contrivances  have  consequently  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
inventors  to  transpose  this  cistern  either  to  a considerable  distance  above  the  flame — when  its  shadow 
would  fall  upon  tne  ceiling  of  the  room— or  to  a position  much  below  the  flame,  when  it  would  fall  At 
the  foot  of  tne  lamp.  Both  resources,  however,  when  applied,  give  rise  to  new  and  critical  difficulties ; 
the  former  requires  that  the  supply  of  oil  which  flows  downwards  to  the  burner,  should  be  accurately 
regulated.  Trie  most  common  and  general  application  of  this  method  is  that  adopted  in  the  standing 
lamp.  Fig.  2482.  The  oil  cistern  A is  a movable  metallic  vessel,  capable  of  being  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a valve  a,  which  moves  between  the  regulating  rods  b b.  In  the  upright  position  the  valve  falls 
back  and  leaves  the  aperture  open  for  filling  the  vessel;  if  the  valve  is  then  pulled  up  by  its  rod,  the 
aperture  is  closed,  and  the  bottle  can  be  inverted  and  put  in  its  place  in  the  ease  B,  (as  in  the  figure.) 
It  is  no  sooner  there  than  an  alteration  occurs.  The  rod  attached  to  the  valve  is,  namely,  so  long  that 
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the  valve  is  raised  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  case  iL  The  oil,  therefore,  flows  out  for  a 
few  seconds  until  it  has  risen  so  high  in  the  case  as  to  stop  the  aperture  of  the  bottle  A.  From  this 
instant  equilibrium  is  established,  and  os  the  mouth  of  A is  oil  a level  with  the  height  of  the  burner, 
this  becomes  filled  at  the  same  moment,  connection  luiviug  been  made  by  means  of  the  tube  g.  ITe 
lamp  has  really  two  oil  cisterns — an  under  one,  which  directly  feeds  the  burner,  and  an  upper  one,  the 
inverted  bottle,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  as  the  oil  is  gradually  consumed.  As  long  as  the  level  of 
the  oil  in  B remains  unchanged,  and  the  mouth  of  A consequently  closed,  no  air  can  enter  A.  ami  the 
whole  stock  of  oil  is  kept  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  lamp  lias  been  lighted 
some  time,  and  the  oil  sinks  below  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  a few  air-bubbles  enter  and  take  the  place 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  oil,  which  flowing  out,  raises  the  level  in  B until  the  mouth  is  again  closed.  The 
same  operation  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  oil  is  present  in  A. 

The  other  parts  of  the  lamp  are  easily  understood : / is  the  support  for  the  cylinder,  (the  peculiar 
form  of  which  will  be  explained  below,)  q is  the  vessel  for  the  tootlied  rod,  and  e w an  aperture  in  the 
case  for  the  easy  admission  of  nir  into  the  interior. 

On  reflection  it  will  be  imped iately  perceived  tliat  in  all  similar  lamps,  from  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  oil  cistern,  the  height  of  the  oil  in  the  burner  will  not  be  always  quite  constant,  but  will 
alternately  sink  and  inimedintely  rise  again  to  its  former  height,  whilst  in  the  lamps  previously 
described,  the  suction  of  the  wick  is  rendered  more  and  more  difficult  by  the  constant  sinking  of  the 
level  of  the  oil 

The  principle  in  question  has  been  put  into  practice  with  better  success  by  means  of  a simple  vessel 
without  case,  as  for  instance,  that  represented  in  Fig.  2483.  Hie  mouth  of  the  movable  oil  bottle  cor- 
responds here  with  the  lower  opening  b of  the  tube  a b,  which  passing  through  the  air-tight  collar  r,  is 
movable  in  the  lid  of  A.  The  oil  consumed  in  the  burner  e is  replaced  from  the  stock  contained  (above 
the  level  n n)  in  A,  the  place  of  which  is  then  occupied  by  nir,  which  enters  at  b.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
sumption of  oil  in  cb  ceases,  no  more  air-bubbles  enter,  and  vice  versa.  As  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the 
burner  is  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  mouth  b,  this  can  lie  most  accurately  adapted  to  circum- 
stances, a b being  movable.  The  cocks  o and  o'  are  only  used  in  filling  the  vesseL 
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Tliis  principle  can  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  or  in  a much  more  compact  form  to  lamps  with 
circular  oil  vessels,  by  means  of  Caron’s  stop-cock.  Fig.  2484.  The  conical  plug  of  the  cook  is  com- 
pletely hollow,  and  ut  a certain  distance  from  the  middle  it  is  supplied  with  a cross  bottom  a,  dividing 
the  space  into  two  unequal  parts.  In  the  upper  part  the  round  lateral  aperture  e is  made  opposite  too 
in  the  lower  part ; e'  and  o'  are  the  corresponding  apertures  in  the  case.  In  the  position  represented  in 
the  drawing,  t is  closed,  whilst  o is  in  free  communication  with  the  stock  of  oil  in  the  circular  vessel  A A. 
This  stock  comprises  the  whole  quantity,  situated  above  the  mouth  tn  of  the  tube  m n,  corresj  tending 
with  the  tube  a b of  Fig.  2483.  The  side  tube  communicating  with  the  burner  also  opens  into  q q.  In 
the  opposite  position  of  the  cock  (by  closing  o)  the  space  A,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  qq  is  shut  off 
from  communicating  with  the  burner,  whilst  the  same  space  A can  then  be  filled,  e being  open. 

By  transposing  the  oil  cistern  to  the  foot  of  the  lamp,  by  which  means  all  shallow  is  avoided,  we 
forego  the  important  advantage  which  the  free  flow  (fall)  of  oil  occasions,  and  by  means  of  which  it  can 
easily  be  conducted  to  the  burner;  and,  ns  consumption  goes  on,  the  oil  must  then  be  raised.  The 
lamps  made  upon  this  principle  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
complicated  elevating  apparatus,  which  partly  depends  upon  hydrodynamic,  partly  upon  hydrostatic 
laws,  and  is  partly  also  a mere  mechanical  arrangement. 

GirartPs  lamp. — (lirard’s  (hydrostatic)  lamp  is  constructed  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the 
air-chamber  of  a fire-engine,  or  resembles  rattier  Hero’s  fountain,  Fig.  2485.  In  these  arrangements  it 
is  well  known  that  the  pressure  exerted  in  a vessel  is  transferred  to  any  other  distant  cistern  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  and  is  the  means  of  forcing  a liquid  from  its  previous  position,  for  example,  in  an  up- 
ward direction.  In  Hero’s  fountain  the  primary  pressure  Is  produced  by  the  column  of  water  a fed 
from  the  vessel  above  it ; the  air  inclosed  between  r and  the  lower  bulb  is  thus  compressed,  acts  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  r,  and  forces  it  to  a corresponding  height  in  d.  All  these  compartments  are 
also  present  in  Girard's  lamp,  but  arc  closely  packed  together  for  the  sake  of  saving  space,  as  is  seen 
by  the  sketch.  Fig.  2488,  where  the  unini|x>rtant  parts  arc  left  out.  A is  the  reservoir  for  the  forcing 
column  of  oil  in  the  tube  a b,  B the  lower  vessel  with  the  inclosed  air  B',  which  conveys  the  pressure 
received  from  ab  through  ed'd  to  the  vessel  C,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  the  nir  C'  contained  in  it. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  there  Is  pressure  from  a b,  the  nir  C'  will  cause  the  oil  in  C to  rise  in  the  tube  gh 
to  a corresponding  height,  (to  the  burner.)  This  height,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  uniformity  of 
pressure  in  general,  and  ultimately  upon  the  constant  uniformity  of  height  in  the  column  of  oil  a b,  wfiich 
nas  a tendency  every  moment  to  shorten  the  play  of  the  whole,  hotii  from  above  and  below ; from 
above  by  the  sinking  of  the  oil  in  A.  from  below  by  its  rise  in  B.  To  avoid  the  former,  at  least  for  the 
duration  of  an  evening’s  consumption,  the  vessel  A is  furnished  with  a tube  e fx  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  described  in  the  oil  cistern  at  Fig.  2483.  so  that  tho  height  of  the  column  of  oil  exerting  pressure 
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coincides  with  the  aperture  t,  and  all  the  oil  above  that  must  be  considered  as  a store  for  the  supply  of 
that  column.  The  latter  is  obviated  by  the  narrow  vessel  c w hich  surrounds  the  aperture  b,  anil  is 
filled  up  to  ss  in  a few  moments  by  the  oil  flowing  from  A,  thus  constituting  a ba*is  of  uniform  height 
for  the  column.  Both  contrivances  are  effective  until  the  oil  in  A sinks  below  e,  and  has  risen  on  the 
outside  of  r above  the  level  »*  in  B.  With  the  requisite  height  of  the  lamp  the  pressure  of  the  column 
would  raise  the  oil  to  a greater  height  than  is  desirable.  To  avoid  an  excessive  length  of  burner,  the 
tul>e  ed'd  may  be  curved  like  a siphon,  as  indeed  was  done  by  Girard,  by  which  means  the  oil  in  ef  is 
caused  to  rise  as  much  less  as  d is  below  the  fluid  level  in  C,  therefore  r less.  The  pressure  is  first 
exerted  to  overcome  the  column  of  oil  x,  and  it  is  only  the  excess  that  exerts  an  upward  influence  in  g h ; 
the  result  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  if  the  elevation  in  g h was  effected,  not  from  the  level  of  the  oil  at 
C,  but  at  <7,  for  <jh  = e »». 

Future  endeavors  to  bring  the  principle  of  Girard’s  lamp  into  a form  more  suited  to  daily  use  will, 
perhaps,  be  successful ; for  the  limited  application  which  has  been  made  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  its 
inconvenient  shape.  The  following  points  deserve  particular  notice ; first,  as  is  obvious  enough,  the 
working  of  the  lamp  is  not  independent  of  the  changes  of  tcinpcruture  and  pressure  in  the  atmu>phere. 
Increasing  pressure  (rise  of  the  barometer)  nnd  a lower  temperature  will  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  air 
inclosed  in  B and  C,  and  cause  an  nugmented  flow  of  oil  from  A towards  B.  A fall  in  the  biimmeter, 
and  a higher  temperature,  will  produce  an  opposite  effect,  and  cause  the  oil  to  flow  from  the  burner. 
The  effect  of  temperature  is  the  stronger  of  the  two  ; but  both  by  propr  means  can  be  rendered  imper- 
ceptible, at  least  for  the  duration  of  an  evening.  Another  and  a greater  objection  arises  from  the  posi- 
tion  and  the  shape  of  the  vessel  C,  upon  whicli,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  bketch,  the  supply  of  the  burner 
is  solely  dependent,  whilst  the  oil  of  A nnd  B is  only  employed  as  a fluid  pressure.  C cannot  well  bo 
made  deeper  without  increasing  immoderately  the  height  of  the  lnmp;  there  is,  therefore*,  no  other 
meaas  of  affording  space  for  the  requisite  quantity  of  oil  for  un  evening's  consumption,  than  by  adding 
to  the  breadth  of  this  vessel.  When  this  is  done,  and  from  its  being  placed  immediately  under  the 
burner,  the  shadow  falling  between  op  nnd  o z will  very  much  exceed  the  space  occupied  by  the  foot  of 
the  lamp.  Lastly,  the  necessary  additions  and  apparntus  for  filling  the  lump  deprive  it  of  that  ease 
ami  ^mplicity  in  the  management  which  daily  use  justly  demands. 

2486.  2488. 


The  hydrottntic  lamp. — The  doctrine  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluid  pressure  has  found  an  application  in 
the  hydrostatic  lamps.  Two  different  fluids,  brought  into  tubes  which  are  connected  at  the  liottom,  will 
balance  each  other  at  different  heights,  according  to  their  respective  densities.  The  one  fluid  will  form 
a column  as  manv  times  lower  ns  its  density  exceeds  that  of  the  other  fluid.  A column  of  mercury 
requires  to  be  only  one  inch  in  height  to  balance  a column  of  sulphuric  ether  of  19  inches,  or  a column 
of  oil  of  14  inches. 

After  salt  and  water  syrup,  honey,  mercury,  had  all  been  tried  as  heavy  liquids,  Thiloricr  succeeded 
in  1825,  at  Paris,  in  giving  a decided  pre-eminence  to  his  lnmp  by  the  use  of  a solution  of  white  vitriol 
(sulphate  of  zinc)  and  by  a suitable  apparatus.  When  we  consider  tlrnt  the  fluid  producing  the  pressure 
~iust  not  affect  the  oil  or  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  (tinned  iron,)  that  it  must  not  become  solid  (crystallize)  at 
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a temperature  several  degrees  below  0°  C.,  that  it  must  be  cheap,  and  have  the  proper  density,  we 
shall  tnen  understand  how  to  appreciate  the  discrimination  which  led  Thilorier  to  employ  a solution  of 
equal  parts,  white  vitriol  and  water.  Such  a solution  is  1'57  times  denser  than  oil,  so  that  a solution  of 
tine  10  inches  high  can  support  a column  of  oil  1 5 7 inches  in  height 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  diminution  of  the  column  of  oil  (the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  burner)  the 
solution  of  zinc  will  sink  to  a corresponding  level,  and  will  only  be  enabled  to  fora*  the  oil  to  the  origi- 
nal height,  when  it  itself  is  fed  by  a reservoir  of  zinc  solution.  The  cistern  A in  the  section  of  the  lamp. 
Fig.  2487,' is  solely  for  this  purpose.  In  a chamber  It  in  the  foot  of  the  lamp,  both  the  equally  poised 
columns  terminate,  namely,  the  column  of  oil  in  the  tube  a A,  which  terminates  above  in  the  burner,  and 
the  column  of  zinc  solution  in  ed,  above  which  the  cistern  A is  situated  containing  the  zinc  solution. 
The  flow  is  effected  in  the  manner  described  in  Fig.  2483,  by  means  of  the  tube  o I\  through  which  the 
external  air  enters  bubble  by  bubble,  as  the  solution  in  ed  threatens  to  sink.  The  height  of  the  column 
must,  therefore,  be  reckoned  from  P ; B is  completely  filled,  and  by  both  fluids  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
no  air  remains  in  it.  Into  the  lower  solution  of  zinc  (extending  to  n n 
in  the  figure)  the  tube  ed  is  plunged;  into  the  oil  above,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tube  a A does  not  enter  beyond  the  top  layer  of  the  fluid  in  B. 

From  the  time  of  lighting  and  during  the  combustion,  the  level  n n 
naturally  becomes  higher  and  higher.  At  length  B becomes  quite  filled 
with  solution  of  zinc,  and  oil  must  be  supplied.  This  is  done  by  a 
separate  funnel  through  the  burner,  which  obliges  the  solution  of  zinc  to 
return  to  its  former  position,  an  outlet  being  afforded  for  the  air  in  A. 

The  tube  o P,  Fig.  2488,  (twice  its  proper  size,)  is  intended  for  this 
purpose,  having  a conical  appendago  h accurately  ground  to  fit  into  ff, 
and  luted  into  the  lid  of  A.  'Hie  po-ition  represented  is  that  for  filling, 
and  this  is  effected  by  the  peg  g,  which  is  fixed  to  o P,  and  only  rests 
on  the  edge  of  f f \ when  h is  to  be  closed  the  tube  is  turned  until  g 
falls  into  a perjxmdicular  cavity.  The  oil  which  overflows  the  burner 
in  filling,  and  at  other  times,  collects  in  the  concave  lid  of  A,  and  passes 
off  by  i i to  a ring-shaped  movable  vessel  q.  This  vessel  is  open  and 
ring-slwpcd,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a A and  e d through  the  middle 
of  it 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  even  when  every  thing  goes  on  regularly, 
and  the  supply  in  A is  not  exhausted,  that  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the 
burner  always  remains  the  same,  for  the  column  n a A is  constantly 
shortened  by  the  rise  in  n n,  and  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  with  the 
zinc  column  m I*  during  the  same  time.  The  inventor  has  succeeded  in 
rendering  this  imperceptible  for  a duration  of  six  hours,  by  making  the 
diumeter  of  B very  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  a A.  The  difference  of 
level  does  not  actually  exceed  two  to  three  lines,  whilst  the  oil  in  the 
burners  of  astral  and  .sinumbra  lamps  frequently  falls  one  inch 

Pump  lamps. — The  general  conclusion  may  be  inferred  from  wliat 
has  been  sai<l,  that  the  different  static  lamps  either  do  not  attain  the 
important  advantages  which  their  construction  was  intended  to  confer, 
or  are  accom|wnied  with  corresponding  disadvantages.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  these  we  have  the  lamps  with  a mechanical  arrangement  for 
raising  the  oil ; and  as  a pump  is  generally  employed  for  tliat  purpose, 
they  are  called  pump  lamps. 

The  simplest  example  of  these  is  the  pump  lamp  with  a flat  wick, 
very  much  used  in  the  south  of  France,  although  not  in  this  country : 
the  motion  of  the  pump  is  produced  by  the  hand,  but  in  a very  imper- 
fect manner.  The  piston  01  the  pump  is  kept  constantly  raised  by  the 
tension  of  a spiral  spring.  As  soon  as  the  piston-rod,  which  is  also  the 
ascending  tube  and  in  firm  connection  with  the  burner,  is  forced  down, 
by  overcoming  the  power  of  the  spring,  the  descending  piston  forces  the 
oil  in  the  cylinder  to  rise  through  the  tube  to  the  burner.  When  the 
stroke  is  ended,  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  brings  the  piston  to  its 
funner  position,  anil  the  cylinder  becomes  again  filled.  As  candles  re- 
quire snuffing  from  time  to  time,  so  here,  the  pump  must  be  used  at 
short  intervals  In  lamps  of  this  kind,  with  double  draught,  the  burner 
is  fixed,  but  then  there  is  a piston-rod  with  a handle  at  the  side  of  the 
ascending  tube.  Tin*  uniform  working  of  such  a lamp  depends,  there- 
fore, upou  tlie  care  which  is  taken  to  supply  the  oil  that  is  consumed  hy 
repeated  use  of  the  pump.  If  this  is  only  done  at  long  intervals,  the 
flame  will  vary  from  its  utmost  intensity  to  a very  dingy  light. 

The  numerous  improvements  which  liave  here  been  noticed,  with 
reference  to  the  most  successful  and  interesting  inventions,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  important  advances;  but  they  have  nevertheless  left  one 
point  out  of  view,  upou  which  the  most  indispensable  conditions  for 
combining  a perfect,  and  at  all  times,  uniform  evolution  of  light  depend; 
a point  which  is  indisputably  the  most  difficult  of  ull  to  accomplish.  It 
has  been  noticed  how  the  lowering  of  the  oil  level  obstructs  more  and 
more  the  functions  of  the  wick,  and  consequently  diminishes  in  an  equal  degree  the  brilliancy  of  tbe 
flame.  The  lamps  with  a supply,  upou  the  principle  of  connected  tubes,  are  subject  to  this  evil  in  its 
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entire  extent;  those  with  an  inverted  bottle  or  similar  arrangement  nrc  also  influenced  by  it  within 
certain  limits.  In  tho  former  the  brilliancy  rapidly  diminishes ; in  the  latter  it  becomes  lessened,  and 
returns  to  its  original  state  at  regular  intervals. 

Caret? * clock-work  or  mechanical  lamp. — Carcel,  in  the  year  1800,  was  the  first  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  pumping  up  the  oil  from  the  foot  of  the  lamp  to  the  wick,  by  simple  machinery  like  that  of  clocks, 
and,  moreover,  in  such  quantity  as  to  exceed  the  quantity  consumed  during  the  whole  period  of  burn- 
ing. The  invention  of  his  clock-lamp  is  without  precedent,  with  reference  to  the  uninterrupted  and 
perfect  supply  of  oil  to  the  wick.  Whilst  in  the  other  lamp  the  burner  contains  a stationary  column 
of  oil,  which  either  constantly  decreases  from  above  or  is  reinstated  from  time  to  time,  the  oil  in  Car- 
eers burner  forms  a constant  ascending  current,  which  always  supplies  the  wick  with  as  much  as  it  can 
possibly  require ; and  lastly,  the  unconsumed  portion  flows  back  to  tho  foot  over  the  outside  of  tho 
burner.  „ 


Carcel’s  invention  left  only  unimportant  points  connected  with  the  works  and  the  pump  to  his  suc- 
cessors, to  which  the  skill  of  others  lias  been  applied.  Figs.  2489  and  2490  present  a section  of  Carcel’s 
lamp  and  its  various  parts,  with  Penot's  improvements.  The  chief  parts  of  the  lamp  are  arranged  as 
follows : The  case  for  the  works  II  and  the  space  A for  the  stock  of  oil,  form  the  foot  of  the  lamp.  The 
stem  of  the  column  contains  only  the  ascending  tube  b,  which  separates  above  (over  the  capital)  into  a 
forked  appendage,  (cratch,)  upon  which  rests  the  burner  with  its  two  concentric  tubes  r e.  The  burner 
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and  the  ascending  tube  form,  therefore,  a space  which  is  connected  with  A by  means  of  the  pump.  This 
latter  is  a so-called  priest-pump,  and  is  more  simply  represented  in  Fig.  2-491.  The  space  x is  dosed 
at  the  top  by  a piece  of  elastic  cloth  or  leather,  in  the  middle  of  which,  when 
.it  is  considered  as  a piston,  the  pi- ton-rod  is  fixed.  By  its  upward  and  down- 
ward motion,  an  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  x is  effected.  In  the 
fir>t  case  the  valve  a opens,  and  oil  enters  x from  rr;  in  the  other  case, 
through  the  valve  a',  oil  passes  from  x,  and  is  raised  in  the  tube  t.  The 
motion  of  the  cloth  or  leather  acts  in  short  in  the  manner  of  the  cheeks  and 
muscles  in  drinking  and  blowing.  To  meet  the  unavoidable  obstructions 
w hich  would  result  from  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  oil,  it  is  all  made 
to  pass,  whilst  still  in  A and  before  entering  the  pumps,  through  a metallic 
sieve  with  fine  holes  y,  which  s-urrounds  the  whole  of  the  front  part,  including 
the  entrances  to  the  valves  lielow. 

The  ouadrangMlar  box  of  the  pump  coft tains,  for  preserving  uniformity  of 
actiou,  three  simple  priest-pumps  ccc,  made  of  gold-beater's  skin,  which,  during  every  moment  they  are  in 
action,  alter  their  positions  relative  to  each  other.  This  necessary  circumstance  is  self-evident  from  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  pump.  Each  single  pump  has  two  valves,  an  entrance  valve  (the  under  one  in 
the  figure)  and  an  exit  valve  (the  upper.)  o is  a separate  chamber  for  each  : the  space  for  receiving  the  oil 
above  the  exit  valve,  on  the  contrary,  is  common  to  alL  The  three  short  piston-rods,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  work  upon  three  crooked  arms  B u x on  the  name  axis,  but  in  different  directions.  One  pump 
must,  therefore,  always  be  forcing,  whilst  the  second  is  sucking,  and  the  other  midway  between  the  two. 
Below,  or  in  the  direction  of  B,  the  chamber  A is  completely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a stuffing-box, 
through  which  the  crooked  piu  of  the  axle  is  moved.  'Hie  wheel  / passes  under  a box  placed  at  the 
aide,  in  which  this  stuffing-box  is  situated.  The  iron  frame  i i serves  to  give  steadiness  to  the  works  iu 
B ; the  most  important  parts  of  the  arrangement  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2490.  Motion  is  obtained  by  the 
spring  wound  up  iu  the  caseooo,  which  is  furnished  with  cogs.  The  cogs  of  ooo  first  move  the 
toothed  wheel  t upon  the  same  axis  by  means  of  x.  The  wheel  t catches  the  second  cog  y above,  which 
has  the  same  axis  as  the  piston-rods,  and  thus  the  pumps  are  set  in  motion.  Below,  however,  t moves 
the  endless  screw,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  the  fly-wheel  d for  regulating  the  works,  by  means  of  t,  and 
the  toothed  wheel  u and  r.  At  the  very  bottom,  on  one  side  of  the  foot  of  the  lamp,  is  a small  bolt, 
which,  when  pushed  forward,  catches  the  fly-wheel,  and  either  stops  the  works,  when  in  motion,  or  sets 
them  going  when  it  is  pulled  back,  and  the  whole  has  been  wound  up. 

The  stopping-wheel  W is  used  for  winding  up  the  machine  with  a key. 

Tlie  toothed  rod  g , with  the  wick-holder,  works  below  the  crutch  of  the  ascending  tube,  in  the 
case  f. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  works  is  not  so  tender  and  brittle  as  might 
at  first  sight  liave  been  supposed. 

The  overflow  of  oil  from  the  burner  makes  it  necessary  to  screw  the  wick  up  somewhat  higher  than 
in  common  lamps ; and  this  brings  with  it  the  great  advantage  of  the  flame  being  more  raised  above 
the  edge  of  the  burner,  where  less  heat  is  conducted  from  it,  and  it  burns  more  perfectly,  producing  no 
carbonaceous  matter  on  the  wick  ami  about  the  edge  of  the  burner,  which,  in  general,  so  materially 
interferes  with  the  regular  flow  of  oil. 

Cnrcel's  lamp  would,  without  exaggeration,  have  been  prized  as  much  as  Argand's  had  been  six- 
teen years  previously,  if  a less  expensive  and  more  suitable  form  for  general  use  could  have  been  given 
to  it 

At  au  earlier  period,  and  again  more  recently,  the  idea  has  occurred  to  those  versed  in  these 
matters,  to  replace  the  complicated  clock-work,  either  by  the  force  of  a falling  body,  (for  instance,  a 

I listen  in  a cylinder,)  or,  at  least,  to  cause  the  tense  spring  to  act  upon  a larger  piston  of  that 
and.  In  both  cases  the  oil  is  contained  in  a lamp-like  vessel,  resembling  the  cylinder  of  a pump, 
from  whence  it  is  slowly  forced  upwards  by  the  piston  (moved  either  by  gravity,  or  a spring)  to  the 
burner. 

So  far,  all  is  simple  and  easy ; but  the  practical  use  of  the  lamps  has  always  foundered  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  regulating  the  acceleration  of  the  fall,  or  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  spring,  to  the 
uniform  demand  of  the  burner.  The  arrangements  of  this  kind  are  all  wanting  in  simplicity,  or  they 
effect  their  purpose  but  imperfectly.  Generally,  the  ascending  tube  is  contracted  conically  at  a certain 
spot,  into  which  a conical  plug  fits.  The  spring  in  rising  enlarges  the  aperture  at  the  contracted  spot, 
whilst  the  sinking  piston  lessens  it,  by  forcing  the  plug  either  backwards  or  forwards,  iu  proportion  as 
their  motion  is  irregular. 

The  application  of  a phenomenon  for  raising  the  oil  in  lamps,  first  proposed  by  Celarier,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  from  its  novelty  and  simplicity,  ami  because  it  may  possibly  lie  productive  of  something  else, 
not  from  the  use  actually  made  of  it  at  present,  which  is  by  no  means  established.  It  is  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  may  easily  be  observed.  Celarier’s  lamp  consists  principally  of  two  vessels,  fixed 
one  above  the  other,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a partition ; the  upper  contains  oil,  the 
lower  air.  In  the  partition,  a narrow  tube  is  placed,  which  opens  into  the  air-chamber  below  by  a 
valve,  and  somewhat  higher  in  the  oil  vessel  with  a simple  aperture.  On  filling  tlie  lump,  the  oil  in 
this  tube  rises  to  the  same  height  as  in  the  vessel ; but  as  soon  as  the  valve  is  opened,  the  air  begins 
to  escape  by  the  same  tube  as  that  through  which  the  oil  is  passing,  in  endeavoring  to  fill  the  lower 
vessel  The  result  is — with  such  a narrow  tube — that  with  the  bubbles  of  air,  drops  of  oil,  or  rather 
little  columns  of  oil,  are  carried  up  much  above  the  level  of  tlie  oil.  Another  plan,  applied  by  Samuel 
Parker  and  Mallet,  in  which  tlie  oil  is  warmed  in  a ring-shaped  vessel  above  the  flame,  before  reaching 
the  burner,  promises  theoretically  to  be  of  value,  but  requires  to  be  subjected  to  further  proof. 

LhderadorfT s lamp. — In  Berlin,  the  prices  admit  of  using  instead  of  pure  oil  of  turpentine  (that  is,  the 
lighting  material  of  Liidersdorff ) a mixture  of  this  spirit  with  4 parts  of  strong  alcohol,  of  at  least  90 
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per  cent.  (This  is  the  eamphene  in  use  with  us.)  This  strength  is  necessary ; for,  with  a greater  amount 
nf  water  the  flame  wouhl  bo  too  much  cooled,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  be  imperfectly  held  in  solution. 
The  carbon,  originally  amounting  to  88  per  cent.,  or  8 times  the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  is  diminished  by 
this  mixture  (illuminating  spirit)  to  63  per  cent,  or  three  times  the  hydrogen,  which  is  much  less  than  is 
contained  in  oil  or  tallow.  The  lesser  evolution  of  light,  from  the  same  weight  of  spirit,  is,  however, 
actually  compensated,  although  at  some  cost,  by  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  the  light  is  evolved 
from  tfie  same  quantity.  Luderedorff's  lamp.  Fig.  249 1J.  is  well  adapted  to  show  the  different  mode 
adopted  in  burning  the  volatile  oils,  from  that  employed  with  the  fats. 

A is  the  vase  for  the  illuminating  spirit,  into  wnicn  the  hunter  B descends  from  above  almost  to  the 
bottom.  It  consists  first  of  a straight,  pretty  wide  metal  tube  a a,  fitting  tightly  into  the  real  burner-tube 
u m,  which  surrouuds  a loose  cotton  wick'  o o,  and  fastens  it  by  the  semicircular  piece  r.  Above  A,  at 
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a distance  of  about  two  inches,  (the  wick  extending  thus  far,)  the  tube  becomes  narrower,  and  ends  at 
1 1,  in  the  knob  c,  which  is  the  real  burner ; at  the  base  of  b , from  ten  to  twelve  holes,  \ line  in  bore,  are 
made  in  a circle  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  When  the  lamp  is  to  bo  used,  commou  spirits  of 
wine  is  ignited  in  the  cup  e e,  to  vaporize  the  illuminating  spirit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wick.  As 
soon  as  the  vapor  issues  from  the  apertures  6,  it  is  ignited,  and  forms  the  names  f which  surround  the 
knob  c.  Tlie  metallic  mass  is  then  sufficient,  on  account  of  its  high  temperature,  to  keep  up  vaporiza- 
tion with  ease,  (even  at  the  distance  of  e from  the  wick,)  and  the  lamp  continues  to  bum  by  itself.  To 
protect  A from  the  action  of  the  burner,  which  gradually  becomes  heated,  the  latter  is  surrounded,  to 
the  depth  of  three  inches,  with  a wide  case  i i,  which  is  attached  to  it  below,  (at  i i,)  so  that  a space 
filled  with  nir  surrounds  it  thus  far.  Lamps  of  this  kind  give  a costly  but  brilliant  light,  free  from  all 
the  inconveniences  of  common  wicks. 

The  Liverpool  burner. — The  original  Argand  burner  g,  Fig.  2492,  is  supplied  with  oil  by  the  tube  i. 
At  its  lower  aperture  a wire  b is  fastened,  which  rises  through  the  axis  of  the  burner  to  a few  lines 
above  its  upper  margin,  where  the  projecting  end  is  furnished  with  a screw.  This  is  intended  to  sup- 
port a round  copper  plate  a (in  the  shape  of  a button)  of  equal  diameter  with  the  wick.  It  is  difficult, 
at  first,  to  establish  the  proper  relation  of  distance  between  a and  the  margin  of  the  burner,  but  it  is 
easily  found,  experimentally,  by  screwing  the  plate  backwards  and  forwards.  As  the  result  of  this 
arrangement,  the  internal  draught  is  forced  from  its  original  perpendicular  direction,  and  broken  against 
the  plate  a,  whence  it  is  propelled  at  a sharp  angle,  nearly  horizontally,  against  the  flame,  which  thus 
assumes  a globular,  instead  of  its  ordinary  cylindrical  form,  and  (as  is  shown  in  the  figure)  is  forced  into 
contact  with  the  external  current.  Hie  form  of  the  flume  makes  it  necessary  to  liave  the  }>cc^iar  bulg- 
ing chimney  c,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  case  e of  the  burner.  Complete  combustion,  together  wiih 
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intense  brilliancy  and  whiteness,  characterizes  the  flame ; but  there  is  nevertheless  a certain  want  of 
uniformity,  which,  however,  does  not  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  principle,  and  can  be  avoided  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  draught 

The  lumps  constructed  by  Benkler  and  Rubl,  in  Wiesbaden,  since  the  year  1840,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  same  principle,  causing  the  draught  to  impinge  at  an  angle  upon  the  flame.  The  apparent 
novelty  of  the  invention,  the  surprising  brilliancy  and  peculiarity  of  the  name,  and  partly  the  solid  and 
elegant  workmanship  of  the  lamps  themselves,  led  the  public,  at  least  for  a time,  to  confound  these 
advantages  with  the  more  essential  one.  namely,  the  economical  consumption  of  the  oil,  and  created  in 
a short  time  an  enormous  demand  for  this  invention.  Some  hasty  experiments,  which  were  published, 
tended  very  much  to  augment  this  over-estimation  of  its  value. 

Fig  2493  is  a sketch  of  the  general  plan  of  Benklcr's  burner.  Fig.  2494  is  the  ground  plan  ; and 
Fig.  2195  represents  the  upper  distinct  parts.  The  shoulder  of  the  chimney  is  here  formed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  two  pieces;  a narrower  glass  b,  above  the  flame,  and  a wider  glass  a,  which  is  below  it  Just 
at  this  junction  is  placed  the  most  important  part  of  the  arrangement,  which  consists  of  a conical 


ascending  brass  ring  dd,  with  an  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wick.  This  flat,  open  cone  is 
immovably  fixed  to  the  upper  glass  b,  by  bending  up  its  outer  edge,  Fig.  2495.  The  connection  of  b 
with  a is  effected  by  a so-called  bayonet  joint  For  this  purpose,  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  plate  d, 
there  are  two  tongues  <r,  and  these  correspond  with  two  cuts  m the  ring  r,  with  which  the  margin  of  a 
is  encircled.  When,  therefore,  d is  so  placed  upon  a that  the  tongues  and  cuts  correspond,  a simple 
turn  of  d is  sufficient  to  bring  the  tongues  under  the  ring  c,  ami  thus  secure  the  whole.  The  apertures 
oo  are  made  around  a,  to  increase  the  draught  from  without  The  principal  addition,  therefore,  in 
Benkler’s  lamp  is  n sudden  contraction  in  the  chimney  at  a certain  distance  from  the  flainc,  the  aper- 
ture being  of  trie  same  diameter  as  the  wick,  and  this  Is  produced  by  the  insertion  of  a metallic  ring,  or 
cone. 

The  action  of  such  a contrivance  is  easily  understood.  The  external  anti  internal  currents  of  nir  and 
the  flame  must  pass  through  the  aperture  of  d,  where  a rapid  contraction  results.  The  outer  current  is 
driven  against  the  axis  of  the  flume  at  a sharp  angle,  and  thus  forces  the  flame  itself  into  the  inner  cur- 
rent, so  that  an  intimate  mixture  of  nir  is  effected  with  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  oil.  The 
flame  becomes  narrower,  and  three  times  as  long,  when,  by  keeping  hack  all  t lie  air  which  has  no  part 
in  the  combustion,  and  by  giving  a proper  direction  to  that  which  has.  the  highest  and  whitest  bril- 
liancy. and  considerable  evolution  «»f  heat,  is  attained.  A perfectly  white  beat  is  produced ; for,  in 
consequence  of  the  well  ordered  combustion,  the  suspended  particles  of  carbon  are  more  intensely  heat- 
ed tlmn  in  any  other  lamp.  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  the  chimneys — in  corroboration 
of  what^vas  stated  above — stand  well  A very  short  portion  of  the  flame,  that  which  produces  the 
least  light,  is  naturally  situated  below  the  cone  d ; but  the  longer  portion,  the  essentially  luminous 
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part,  in  above,  and  thrown  a shadow  from  d downward*,  which  is  perceptible  in  standing  and  hanging 
lump-,  but  is  of  no  moment  in  the  determination  of  the  intensity  of  light,  as  it  only  occurs  in  the  three 
tkxj  of  the  edges  of  d.  As  the  cone  d has  no  other  object  than  that  of  producing  a sudden  contraction, 
chimney#  ure  now  made  in  one  piece  with  an  iuward  bend  in  the  proper  place. 

The  lamp-  constructed  bv  Benkler  and  Ruhl  are  on  the  principle  just  descrilx*d,  and  have  boon  car- 
ried out  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  Solar  Lamps.  The  main  point  in  the  peculiar  construction 
of  these  lamps,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  caused  to  impinge  upon  the  flame  bv  the  adaptation 
of  a metallic  or  gloss  cone,  represented  at  a in  the  figures  below.  The  introduction  of  air  at  tins  par- 
ticular part  of  the  flame,  or  at  this  certain  angle,  admits  of  crude  cheap  oil  being  consumed  in  the 
lamp-,  which  would  produce  smoke  if  burnt  in  lamps  of  the  ordinary  construction.  The  combustion  of 
this  oil  in  the  ordinary  manner  being  attended  by  an  evolution  of  smoke  and  smell,  indicating  an  im- 
perfect consumption  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil,  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  for  an  increased  supply  of 
oxygen  or  air  to  that  particular  |>art  of  the  flame  where  these  unconsumed  portions  are  evolved,  to 
produce  the  inodorous  and  invisible  products  which  alone  should  result  from  perfect  combustion.  The 
oil  in  the  solar  lump  is  contained  in  un  annular  vessel,  similar  to  that  described  at  Fig.  2478,  and  the 
lamp#  are  constructed  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  burner.  The  first 
form  in  which  the  new  hunter  was  introduced  is  repnesented  in  section  at  1,  Fig.  2496,  and  consists  of 
a solid  metallic  box  fixed  upon  the  circular  wick-holder  of  ordinary  construction,  so  that  the  cone  or 


contracted  aperture  a,  shall  lie  hare  jjth  of  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  %ick -holder.  This  relative  posi- 
tion is  observed  in  all  the  burners.  This  form  of  cone  box  was  found  very  inconvenient,  bv  becoming 
exceedingly  hot  and  throwing  a considerable  shadow,  it  was  consequently  soon  superseded  by  that 
represented  at  2,  Fig.  2496,  in  which  the  metallic  box  is  very  much  diminished  in  sire,  and  the  cone  is 
composed  of  glass,  with  a small  ring  of  metal  round  the  mouth  a.  This  ring  of  metal  is  essential,  os  it 
is  necessary  that  the  aperture  should  he  always  of  the  same  diameter,  ami  glass  cones  can  never  be 
made  with  sufficient  nicety  to  present  at  all  times  an  exactly  similar  mouth.  The  solid  l>ox  was  sub- 
sequently replaced  by  the  open  skeleton  cone  holder  represented  at  3,  Fig.  2496,  called  the  screw  cone 

frlass-hohler,  in  con  sequence  of  the  tall  thin  chimney  being  screwed  on  to  the  top  of  the  holder.  The 
ast  improvement  is  the  plate  cone  glass-holder  represented  at  4,  Fig.  2496,  in  which  the  metallic  cone 
is  replaced  by  a flat  metallic  ring  fixed  upon  a skeleton  support,  the  external  edge  of  which  fits  closely 
to  the  glass  chimney. 

In  the  last  form  of  burner,  little  or  no  external  current  impinge#  upon  the  flame  from  the  outer  side# 
of  the  cone  or  its  substitute ; hut  the  flame  is  only  forced  inwards  so  as  to  come  more  completely  into 
contact  with  the  current  of  air  parsing  through  the  interior  of  the  humor.  The  solar  lamp  has  been 
extensively  used  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  the  oil  which  jt  consumes ; it  requires,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  cleanliness  in  trimming,  the  wick  must  be  freshly  cut  every  time  the  lnmp  is 
used,  and  the  reservoir  should  he  refilled  with  oiL 
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A form  of  pressure  lamp,  called  the  Elliptic  lamp,  in  which  the  constant  flow  of  oil  to 
regulated  in  an  ingenious  manner,  has  been  patented,  ami  is  found  to  answer  perfectly, 
crude  vegetable  oils  are  consumed  in  it.  Fig.  2497  represents 
an  entire  section  of  the  lamp.  The  foot  of  the  lamp  forms  at  the 
same  time  the  oil  cistern : it  is  of  a cylindrical  shape,  and  a 
leather  piston  or  valve  B,  is  worked  up  and  down  in  it  by  rack 
and  pinion  seen  at  I*  F is  a spiral  spring  of  strong  iron  wire  fixed 
at  the  top  to  the  solid  stem  of  the  lamp,  and  exerting  a constant 
pressure  on  the  piston,  so  long  os  it  is  in  any  position  above  the 
bottom  of  the  oil  cistern.  The  tube  D,  which  opens  nt  the  bot- 
tom in  the  shape  of  on  inverted  funnel,  und  ends  in  a disk  pierced 
with  holes,  supplies  the  oil  to  the  burner  and  passes  in  an  air- 
tight manner  tnrough  a stuffing-lxix  in  the  piston  B,  and  can  thus 
be  moved  with  ease,  the  piston  remaining  stationary.  This  tube 
D,  is  widened  above  on  approaching  the  burner,  and  receives  a 
fine  silver  tube  several  incites  long,  and  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter,  which  is  surrounded  by  a cap  of  gauze,  made 
of  copper  wire  tinned,  to  prevent  corrosion.  This  gauze  has  very 
small  meshes,  that  no  solid  particles  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  oil  may  Ik*  carried  up  into  the  silver  tube,  and  thus  impede 
or  altogether  stop  the  passage  of  the  oil.  The  whole  of  the  oil 
must  pass  through  the  silver  tube  before  reaching  the  burner, 
and  the  friction  thus  exerted  against  the  sides  of  the  uarrow 
tube  is  the  only  resistance  offered  to  the  oil,  which  would  other- 
wise be  forced  up  all  at  once  to  the  burner  by  the  pressure  of 
the  spiral  spring.  This,  therefore,  is  the  regulator  for  the  supply 
of  oil,  and  must  be  so  proportioned  in  length  and  bore  to  the 
force  of  the  spring,  as  to  admit  of  a constant  excess  of  oil  flowing 
to  the  wick  and  over  the  sides  of  the  burner,  where  it  is  caught 


the  wick  is 
, even  when 


in  a receptacle  and  carried  back  into  the  oil  vessel  at  the  foot  ol 
the  lamp.  The  lamp  is  fillet!  with  oil  by  slightly  raising  the 


whole  interior  portion  from  L,  and  pouring  oil  through  the  stem 
to  the  cistern  below  ; the  oil  tlten  rests  in  the  first  instance  on 


the  top  of  the  piston.  The  whole  interior  portion  of  the  lamp  is 
then  wound  up  by  the  key  I K and  the  rack-work  L,  until  the  top 
of  the  cistern  prevents  the  piston  B from  ascending  higher.  The 
tube  1)  and  the  burner,  Ac.,  attached  to  it  is  then  pushed  down  by 
the  hand  through  the  stuffing-box  until  it  attains  its  original  po- 
sition. The  oil  which  was  previously  above,  having  passed 
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during  the  ascent  of  the  piston  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  is  now  below  the  piston,  and 
the  spring  in  forcing  the  latter  down  will  tend  to  force  the  oil  out  through  the  tube  D to  the  burner. 
The  force  of  the  spring  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  silver  tube  aro  so  proportioned  that  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  shall  ho*t  eight  or  ten  hours. 

The  thick  consistence  of  crude  whale  oil  offers  such  powerful  resistance  to  the  action  of  capillarity 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  that  the  oil  cannot  be  burned  in  common  lamps,  unless  it  is 
previously  rendered  more  fluid  by  the  aid  of  heat  To  effect  this  a very  ingenious  form  of  lamp  has 
been  introduced,  allied  the  Economic,  or  hot  oil  lamp.  The  oil  reservoir  of  this  lamp.  Fig.  2498,  is 
composed  of  a double  cylinder  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney,  which  is  constructed  of 
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metal  and  slightly  curved  outwards,  so  as  to  reverberate  the  heat  upon  the  oil  vessel,  and  heat  the  oil 
to  a considerable  extent.  The  hot  oil  then  desceuda  by  the  arm  to  the  burner,  ns  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  lower  part  of  the  arm,  which  is  attached  to  the  oil  vessel,  is  furnished  with  a slide  valve  worked 
by  the  trigger,  so  that  the  supply  of  oil  can  be  cut  off  by  raising  the  trigger,  and  the  oil  vessel  entirely 
removed  from  the  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  tilling,  Ac.  'The  oil  is  introduced  by  this  valve,  the  oil  cis- 
tern being  inverted,  and  this  should  be  refilled  each  timo  the  lamp  is  used,  care  being  taken  that  no  air 
remains  in  the  vessel,  as  this  would  be  expanded  very  much  by  the  heat,  and  cause  the  oil  to  overflow. 

The  flame  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering  the  bull-mouthed  glass  chimney,  which  rests  upon  three 
points  below  and  is  moved  by  rack  and  pinion.  The  wick  is  not  movable,  as  is  the  case  in  ordinary 
lumps,  and  a fresh  wick,  which  is  accurately  cut  by  machinery  expressly  for  this  lamp,  must  be  insert- 
ed every  time  the  lamp  is  used.  A paper  or  glass  shade  surrounds  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
lamp,  according  as  the  light  is  required  to  be  thrown  downwards  or  uniformly  diffused  through  the 
apartment  Dr.  Ure  has  reported  the  illuminating  power  of  this  lamp  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Career* 
mechanical  lump,  and  when  consuming  southern  whale  oil,  it  would  appear  from  his  statements  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  the  44  Economic"  to  the  full  extent  of  the  word 


Camphene  lamps. — It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  oil  of  turpentine  or  camphcne  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  general  use  as  a source  of  illumination  ; und  it  is  by  applying  the  principle 
of  the  solar  cone  in  an  extended  manner  that  this  highly  carbonaceous  substance  can  be  completely  and 
conveniently  consumed.  The  pure  oil  is  clear,  colorless,  and  very  mobile ; it  has  a peculiar  smell  and  a 
burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0 86  to  087.  The  commercial  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
resin,  which  raises  the  specific  gravity,  and  which  increases  in  quantity  when  the  oil  is  exposed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  When  pure,  the  oil  boils  at  312°,  and  contains  no 
oxygen,  but  consists  ol:  88  46  carbon. 

11 '54  hydrogen. 

100 

A glance  at  the  composition  of  this  substance,  containing  so  large  an  amount  of  carbon,  sbowB  that 
You  1L— 11 
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it  must  be  a powerfully  illuminating  body,  if  proper  modes  can  be  adopted  of  supplying  a sufficient 
quantity  of  oxygen  or  air  for  the  entire  consumption  of  the  two  combustible  constituents,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  regulating  the  order  of  combustion  that  the  full  amount  of  light  shall  be  obtained  from  it. 

Mr.  Young  was  the  first  who  applied  the  increased  draught  of  air  produced  by  a cone  to  the  flame 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  burner  of  Young’s  Vesta  lump  is  shown  in  rig.  2499.  It  is  an  ordinary  Ar- 
gand  burner  with  a Liverpool  button  a,  for  deflecting  the  internal  current  of  air,  which  enters  by  a 
space  left  open  near  the  pinion  handle  and  passes  through  a,  agaiust  the  inner  side  of  the  flame  ; b if 
the  wick  tube  and  c the  space  between  the  latter  and  the  cone,  which  only  rises  in  this  case  to  the 
same  level  as  the  burner.  Through  c a current  of  air  impinges  upon  the  flame  at  that  part  where  it  is 
expanded  by  the  button  d and  the  internal  current  of  air,  and  again  the  air  in  passing  up  the  inner 
Rides  of  the  chimney  is  deflected  inwards  upon  the  flame  by  the  contracted  portion  at  t.  f is  the  pinion- 
handle  for  raising  or  lowering  the  wick.  The  whole  of  the  burner  is  screwed  upon  the  glass  vessel 
containing  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  completely  insulated  by  a ring  of  wood  or  other  non-conducting 
material  No  metallic  tube  passes  through  the  spirit  to  supply  air  to  the  interior  of  the  flame,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  this  would  become  too  strongly  heated  and  give  risp  to  ncrid  and  offensive  fumes  from 
the  volatile  spirit  Fig.  2499  shows  a plan  of  Young’s  burner.  This  lump,  when  properly  managed 
and  supplied  with  pure  enmphene,  gives  an  excellent  light,  much  superior  to  that  produced  by  any  oil 
lamp  ; but  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  management,  or  the  camphene  is  not  pure,  it  frequently  evolves 
a strong  smell  of  turpentine,  producing  headache  and  other  disagreeable  sensations,  or  large  flakes  of 
soot  escape  unconsumed  and  cover  every  thing  in  the  vicinity.  The  evolution  of  smell  or  soot  is  always 
the  result  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  the  lamp  lias  been  modified  in  different  ways  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  unconsumed  products  being  evolved. 


Section 


The  lamp  which  fulfils  the  conditions  for  the  perfect  combustion  of  camphene  in  the  most  successful 
manner,  is  the  Gem  lamp,  a section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2500.  It  differs  from  Young’s  lamp,  in 
the  mode  of  deflecting  the  currents  of  air,  and  in  allowing  the  Argnnd  tube  supplying  the  internal 
current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  reservoir  containing  the  oil  of  turpentine.  In  Fig.  2500,  a is  the  tube 
supplying  the  internal  current  of  air  which  passes  through  the  reservoir  b to  the  burner  d,  with  which 
it  is  in  metallic  connection,  and  it  is  not  found  that  the  turpentine  is  heated  by  this  tube  to  more  than 
one  or  two  degrees  above  the  temperature  which  it  attains  in  Young’s  lamp  ; the  temperature  of  the 
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spirit  in  both  cases  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air, 
and  this  appears  to  be  no  more  than  is  required  for  the  proper  action  of  lamps  of  this  description. 
TTie  button /,  which  deflects  the  inner  current  upon  the  flame,  and  forces  the  flame  to  take  an  outward 
direction  and  come  into  contact  with  the  first  outer  current,  has  the  form  of  on  inverted  cone,  and  the 
deflection  of  the  air  is  consequently  not  so  abrupt  The  supply  of  air  to  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
cone  is  regulated  by  a series  of  holes  drilled  in  the  brass  gallery,  and  the  number  and  size  of  these 
holes  are  proportioned  to  the  rizc  of  the  burner,  or  to  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  through  the  internal 
channel 

Fig.  2501  shows  a plan  and  section  of  the  gallery.  C is  the  space  occupied  by  the  inner  current  of  air, 
deflected  outwards  by  the  button,  A the  first  scrie*  of  boles  admitting  air  to  the  interior  of  the  cone, 
anil  B the  series  of  holes  through  which  the  air  passes  to  the  exterior  of  the  cone.  The  circle  A has  32 
holes,  drilled  with  a drill  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  circle  B has  also  32  holes,  drilled  with 
a drill  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  this  number  and  size  of  the  holes  having  been  found  by  a series  of  experi- 
men  Is  most  advantageous  for  a burner  of  the  dimensions  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  cone  o.  Fig. 
2601,  in  this  lamp,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  wick  tube,  so  that  the  inner  current  of  air  and  the  first 
outer  current  meet  the  flame  below  the  button  at  the  point  represented  by  the  meeting  of  the  two 
arrows.  The  outer  current  of  air,  passing  through  the  holes  in  the  circle  B.  meets  the  flame  at  a 
higher  level,  and  insures  the  complete  combustion  of  any  products  that  nmy  have  been  uncon- 
eumed  after  passing  the  point  where  the  arrows  meet  The  height  of  the  chimney  will  of  course 
materially  alter  the  draught,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  air  must  be  admitted  if  the  chimney  is 
heightened.  The  proper  quantity  of  air  and  the  direction  of  the  different  currents  to  those  parts  of  the 
flame  where  they  are  most  beneficial,  are  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  this  lamp,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  attained  more  perfectly  in  the  Oem  lamp,  than  in  any  other  spirit  lamp  yet 
invented.  A Gem  lamp  of  the  huger  form  is  reported  to  give  a light  equal  to  20  wax  candles:  the 
light  from  one  of  the  smaller  size  is  equal  to  13  wax  candles. 

LAMPS,  SPIRIT- GAS.  The  lamps  which  we  here  present  are  designed  to  bum  the  gas  of  tho  so- 
called  “ spirit-gas,”  which  is  a composition  of  alcohol  and  turpentine  distilled  together.  No  wick  is 
burned,  and  only  in  the  lamp,  Fig.  2502,  is  a wick  used,  and  only  for  capillary  attraction. 

C is  the  reservoir  of  the  fluid.  D is  a brass  tube  extending  into  the  fluid,  and  it  has  a cap  at  the  ton, 
perforated  all  around.  F is  the  flame  ignition  points  of  the  gas,  as  it  conies  out  of  the  perforations.  E 
is  the  wick  ; the  wick,  by  capillary  attraction,  carries  up  the  fluid  by  heating  the  top  of  the  tube  D 
until  the  fluid  becomes  gaseous,  it  then  rushes  out  through  the  perforation'*,  and  is  ignited  in  a state  of 
inflammable  gas,  as  represented  at  F.  Great  numbers  of  this  kind  of  lump  are  now  manufactured  and 
used  in  this  city. 


Figs.  2603  and  2504  is  another  kind  of  lamp  altogether.  It  does  not  u«e  any  wick  at  all.  Fig.  2503 
is  a front  elevation  of  it,  and  Fig.  2504  is  an  enlarged  section  of  one  of  the  burners,  A is  the  camphunr 
reservoir,  which  can  be  fillet!  at  the  top.  B is  a handle  passing  down  the  centre  of  the  vessel  and  fitted 
to  a conical  valve  at  the  bottom,  where  it  joins  the  top  of  the  central  vertical  tube,  so  that  the  flow  from 
the  reservoir  may  be  cut  off  at  pleasure.  Two  curved  stems  carry  the  burner*,  the  construction  of 
which  is  particulirly  represented  in  Fig.  2504.  C on  the  right  is  the  screwed  attaching  branch-pipe. 
The  camphene  enters  by  this  branch  and  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  as  represented  by  the  arrow ; 
thence  upwi.-d  by  a sloping  arm  into  the  top  horizontal  passage  i),  which  is  f irmed  on  the  surface  of  a 
circular  disk  * rmounting  the  whole.  It  then  descends  by  the  opposite  arm  to  the  flattened  bo-s  K,  mid 
rises  through  a small  conical  aperture  in  its  centre.  This  aperture  is  fitted  with  a conical  spindle, 
. Tewed  at  its  lower  end,  and  in  one  piece  with  the  cup  F,  which  answers  as  a nut  for  turning  ihe 
spindle  to  adjust  tho  size  of  the  opening.  The  course  of  tne  gaseous  matter  is  then  directed  through  tlie 
central  chimney  G,  and  is  deflected  by  the  inverted  cone  above  it,  and  it  then  rushes  out  by  a circular 
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ring  of  eight,  ten.  or  more  jet*,  like  those  of  Fig.  260*’.  The  burner  is  of  brass,  and  the  rest  mar 
be  all  cast  in  one  piece,  with  the  exception  of  the  bottom  cup.  By  unscrewing  the  cun  a wire  can  be  intro- 
duced to  remove  any  obstructions  in  the  side  tubes,  but  no  obstructions  are  at  all  likely  to  get  in  them. 
In  lighting  this  lamp  a few  drops  of  alcohol  is  poured  into  the  cup  F and  ignited,  when  the  heat  vola 
tilizes  the  camphene  in  the  passages  of  the  burner,  which  can  then  be  ignited,  and  the  heat  resulting 
from  the  ignition  of  the  gases  so  produced,  bv  acting  upon  the  inverted  cone  at  II,  keeps  up  a con- 
tinuous stream  of  gas.  For  suspension  lamps,  this  one  has  no  ordinary  qualities  to  coinmend  it.  It  no 
doubt  requires  attention,  but  the  way  in  which  it  heats  the  fluid,  and  generates  a very  rarified  gas, 
renders  it  capable  of  giving  a very  brilliant  light 

LATHE  FOB  TURNING  IRREGULAR  FORMS— Blanchard's.  Fig.  2605.  This  machine  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  in  its  most  simple  form,  for  turning  shot*  Insts,  and  is  so  constructed  that,  from  one  as  a 
pattern,  an  exact  facsimile  can  be  formed  from  a rough  block  of  wood.  Both  the  pattern  and  block  are 
fixed  on  the  same  axis,  nnd  are  made  to  revolve  around  their  common  centre,  in  a swinging  lathe,  by  a 
pulley  and  bolt  on  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  On  a sliding-carriage  is  attached  three 
posts,  through  which  are  fixed  pivots,  to  which  are  suspended  the  axles  of  a cutting  and  a friction 
wheel.  The  cutting- wheel,  which  is  nbout  one  foot  in  diameter,  turns  on  a horizontal  axle,  and  to  its 
periphery  is  fixed  a number  of  crooked  cutters  to  act  like  a gouge  when  the  wheel  is  nut  in  motion. 
This  cutting-wheel  is  placed  opposite  the  rough  block.  The  friction- wheel,  which  is  of  the  same  diam- 
eter as  the  cutting-wheel,  is  placed  opposite  the  pattern,  so  as  to  press  against  it  when  in  motion.  These 
two  wheels  are  in  n line  w th  each  otner,  nnd  are  attached  to  the  same  carriage.  On  the  axle  of  the 
cutting-wheel  is  fixed  a pulley,  around  which  passes  a band  which  puts  the  cutting-wheel  in  motion  by 
a large  drum  revolving  under  it  A crank  or  first  mover  communicates  motion  to  the  drum,  which  in 
its  turn  transfers  a rapid  motion  to  the  cutting-wheel,  while  a band  which  passes  from  a small  pulley  on 
the  drum-shaft  puts  m operation  a feeding  screw-pulley,  which  moves  the  sliding-carriage  horizontally 
from  left  to  right  Another  pulley  on  the  drum  shaft  gives  a slow  rotary  motion  both  to  the  pattern 
and  the  rough  block,  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  cutting-wheel.  The  friction-wheel  is  turned  by*  the 
pattern  resting  against  it 

2M5. 


During  the  revolution  the  pattern,  being  irregular  in  its  surface,  causes  the  nxis  to  approach  nnd  re- 
cede from  the  wheel.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  as  it  presents  its  whole  surface  to  the  friction-wheel,  so  in 
like  manner  the  block  presents  its  surface  to  the  cutting-wheel,  which  being  in  rapid  motion,  cuts  away 
all  that  part  of  the  block  which  is  further  from  the  common  centre  than  the  surface  of  the  pattern,  and 
thus  forms,  from  a rough  bl»>ck,  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  model. 

Another  application  of  the  same  principle  is  shown  in  Fig.  2506.  This  machine  can  turn  out  a dupli- 
cate or  facsimile  of  any  pattern  whatever,  and  it  is  now  brought  to  such  perfection  tliat  an  oar-blade, 
a spoke,  a last,  and  an  axe-helve,  are  all  turned  upon  it  with  equal  facility  and  equal  perfection. 

This  is  a front  view,  as  seen  looking  somewhat  down  upon  the  machine.  A is  the  frame.  B is  a 
large  drum.  C is  a driving-pulley.  D is  a band  which,  from  the  drum,  passes  over  a pulley  E,  and 
drives  its  rotary  cutter-wheel  F F.  This  cutter-wheel  is  fixed  on  an  axis  in  a small  sliding-frame  which 
moves  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lathe  bv  a cord  N winding  up<Hi  a spindle  lying  across  the  ma- 
chine. which  cannot  therefore  be  seen,  but  winch  is  driven  by  the  large  pulley  K,  thus  giving  it  a 
requisite  slow  motion.  II  is  the  pattern  axe-helve,  and  G the  rough  material  to  he  cut  exactly  like  H. 
The  pattern  and  rough  material  are  placed  in  the  lathe,  represented  by  the  upright  frame,  and  sustained 
by  spindles.  On  the  hack  part  of  the  machine  there  is  a curious  but  beautiful  sliding-rest,  which  Is  the 
subject  of  a patent  in  itself  It  moves  along  after  the  cutter-wheel,  and  has  two  plane  faces  on  which 
the  pattern  ami  cut  helve  rest.  The  pattern  and  helve  roll  upon  the  planes,  while  the  rest  has  a rock- 
ing motion  which  accommodates  itself  to  hII  the  uneven  turning  of  tlie  patterns,  Ac.,  as  they  revolve, 
for  turning  long  articles,  this  rest  is  a beautiful  and  positively  necessary  part  of  the  machine.  To  turn 
a facsimile  of  uny  pattern  it  will  at  once  be  evident  to  every  mechanic,  that  if  a pattern  be  placed  io 
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a lathe,  and  the  material  to  be  turned  be  placed  with  its  axis  of  rotation  similar  to  that  of  the  pattern, 
and  if  a guide  pressing  on  the  pattern  directs  a wheel  with  cutters  to  operate  on  the  rough  material 
over  a surface  like  the  pattern  as  guided,  a perfect  representation  of  the  pattern  will  be  produced  on 
what  wm  the  rough  material — simply  by  the  cutters  chipping  away  all  the  rough  material  outside  of 
the  axis  of  direction — in  other  words,  all  the  wood  on  the  rough  material  outside  of  the  pattern.  This 
is  the  principle  upon  wliich  this  machine  is  constructed.  The  cutter-frame  slides  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  pattern;  and  the  small  guide  seen  on  the  frame  pressing  on  the  pattern,  makes  the  cutter* 
chip  away  all  the  rough  material  outside  of  the  pattern  on  O,  as  the  cutter-frame  moves  from  end  to 
end  of  the  lathe.  The  cutter-wheel  has  three  motions — a rotary,  a horizontal,  and  an  eccentric  motion. 
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The  pattern  and  rough  material  revolve  in  the  lathe.  This  is  done  by  three  pinions  on  the  right,  moved 
by  the  pulley  seen  above  K.  The  speed  of  the  spindles  in  the  lathe  is  regulated  by  a very  excellent 
arrangement  of  a smull  gang  of  pulleys  and  straps,  seen  on  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  machine.  These 
pulleys  are  operated  by  a lever  L,  and  they  are  so  arranged  that  a slower  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  spindles  when  the  thicker  part  of  the  pattern  is  to  be  turned,  or  such  a part  as  an  oar-blade.  The 
cutter-frame  moves  along  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lathe  upon  a rail,  and  it  is  pressed  out  and 
in  according  to  the  shape  of  the  pattern,  by  the  upper  guide ; nnd  the  cutter-wheel  being  directed  in  the 
same  manner,  thus  cuts  the  pattern  on  the  rough  material  The  strap  D is  retained  in  its  proper 
place  by  a grooved  pulley  on  the  cutter-frame,  and  the  whole  kept  firm  and  snug  to  the  work  to  be 
turned. 

LATHE,  SMALL  ENGINE.  Fig.  2507,  side  elevation.  Fig.  2508,  end  elevation. 

S is  the  bed-piece  and  head-stock,  cast  in  one  piece. 

B,  spindle  which  runs  in  gun-metal  boxes. 

C,  cone-pulleys  on  live  spindle. 

D,  upper  cone-pulleys  for  driving  feed-shaft 

D\  lower  cone-pulley  for  driving  feed-shaft  It  runs  loose  on  a Btud,  and  has  a pinion  on  inner  end 
to  drive  the  two  worms. 

E,  worms — one  right  the  other  left — which  drive  the  two  worm-wheels  so  as  to  feed  towards  the  right 
or  left  as  the  operator  may  wish.  On  the  worra-geer  sliaft  there  is  a pinion  driving  a geer  on  the  shaft 
above,  which  Ims  a chain-pinion,  around  which  an  endless  chain  passes,  attached  to  the  rest 

A is  a hand-wheel  for  moving  rest  by  hand.  There  is  a pinion  on  the  other  end  of  the  hand-wheel 
shaft  geering  into  a rack  K on  tno  side  of  the  bed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2607. 

F Is  the  tool -holder. 

J,  top  part  of  the  rest  which  slides  crosswise  of  the  bed  by  means  of  the  crank  and  screw. 

l,  square  spindle,  which  is  moved  by  hand-wheel  V,  and  screw  inside  of  shell  G.  It  is  held  firm  in 
its  place  by  the  handle-nut  II. 

а,  thumb-screw  for  raising  rest  f 

m,  step-screw. 

б.  thumb  screw  for  adjusting  tool  in  rest. 

This  lathe  will  swiug  1 6 inches  over  the  sills  and  7 inches  over  the  rest 
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LATHE,  BORING  AND  REAMING.  Figs.  2509  and  2510.  I,  the  main  bed-piece,  supported  by  two 
cast-iron  standards. 

D,  head-stock,  which  carries  the  spindle  and  cone-pulleys  A. 

G,  sliding-frame  that  supports  rest  P.  This  frame  is  traversed  backward  anti  forward  by  means  of 
the  hand-wheel  R,  which  has  a pinion  on  the  other  end  geering  into  the  rack  G on  side  of  the  bed.  (seen 
in  Fig.  2509,)  and  is  held  down  by  the  plates  N,  which  hook  under  the  slides  S,  and  is  secured  by 
means  of  the  nuts  with  handle  II,  one  on  each  side. 
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0,  face-plate  on  live  spindle,  to  which  the  work  is  fastened  by  bolts  when  drilling  or  reaming. 

F,  tail-stock,  with  a traversing  spindle,  worked  by  the  hand-wheel  M,  which  turns  a screw  inside  of 
spindle  in  the  usual  way,  for  pressing  in  the  drills  or  reamers,  Ac. 

L,  hand-wheel  on  a screw  lor  setting  the  tail-stock  so  as  to  make  a tapering  hole. 

A,  cone-pulleys  on  spindle. 

U,  geer  on  spindle. 

b,  pinion  on  spindle,  playing  into  geer  B. 

B,  geer  on  back  shaft  for  reducing  motion  of  spindle  and  increasing  the  power — same  as  is  common 
in  gecred  head -lathes. 

K,  handle  for  throwing  the  back  geer-shaft  out  of  or  into  geer. 

This  machine  will  bore  out  a hole  3 inches  diameter  in  a wheel  3 feet  diameter 
LATHE,  ENGINE.  Figs.  2611,  2512,  2513.  Will  swing  50  inches  in  diameter  over  the  ways,  and 
32  inches  in  diameter  over  the  rest. 

Fig.  2611  is  a side  elevation  of  the  engine. 

Fig.  2512  is  an  end  elevation. 

Fig.  2513  is  a side  elevation  of  the  tail-stock. 

P represents  the  bed-piece  which  supports  the  head  and  tail  stocks  and  rest. 

C is  the  head-stock  in  which  the  live  spindle  runs ; it  is  made  in  a saddle  form,  and  very  heavy ; 
bolted  to  bed-piecc  by  six  bolts. 

B B'  are  the  geers  by  which  the  motion  of  the  spindle  i9  reduced  and  the  power  increased. 
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D D'  are  small  cone-pulleys  for  driving  the  long  feed-screw,  which  is  on  the  inside  of  the  bed-piece, 
Mid  not  shown  in  the  drawing. 

O,  geer  on  end  of  feed  screw,  driven  by  a pinion  on  the  hub  of  the  lower  feed-cone  D'. 

A,  cone-pulleys  on  spindle  of  cast-iron. 

F,  face-plate  with  geer  B attached  to  the  hack  side. 

K,  tool-holder,  which  slides  upon  a swivel-post  S,  that  can  be  set  at  any  angle  ami  fastened  by  the 
lever  and  screw  R to  the  block  N,  which  slides  crosswise  of  the  bed -piece  by  means  of  the  crank  and 
screw  with  a balance  bolt  seen  in  Fig.  2511,  and  at  N'  in  Fig.  2512. 


G is  a hand-wheel  Air  traversing  fhe  rest  by  handcraft.  This  wheel  runs  on  a stud,  with  a pinion  on 
ita  hub  which  works  into  the  geer  1L  H is  placed  on  the  end  of  a short  shaft  with  a pinion  h on  the 
other  end,  goeriug  into  the  rack  I attached  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

T is  the  main  sliding-saddle  or  plate  for  the  rest ; it  is  very  heavy,  and  permanently  fitted  to  the 
slides  and  hooked  down  by  pieces  J,  and  is  well  adapted  to  fastening  on  heavy  work  for  boring,  <fcc. 

M,  lever  for  changing  the  direction  of  the  feed. 

U,  handle  for  stopping  and  starting  feed. 

L is  the  lower  part  of  tail-stock,  which  is  notched  on  to  the  slides  or  wayB  of  the  bed-piece. 

Q,  upper  part  of  the  tail-stock,  which  is  made  to  slide  crosswise  for  tapering  work,  in  the  usual  way. 
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LATHE,  LARGE  BORING  AND  REAMING.  A very  convenient  and  useful  tool  for  boring  and 
reaming  locomotive  and  car  wheels,  pulleys,  goers,  «tc^  «fcc.  It  will  turn  out  a hole  straight  or  tarring, 
and  spline  the  same,  without  removing  it  from  the  chuck.  It  is  adapted  to  turning  or  drilling  out 
holes,  or  boring,  by  using  the  shell  boring-tool ; all  self-feeding. 

Fig.  2514  is  a side  elevation. 

Fig.  2515,  end  elevation,  looking  towards  the  face-plate. 

A,  cone-pulley  of  cast-iron  which  runs  on  the  live  spindle.  The  spindle  lias  strong  journals,  running 
in  gun-metal  boxes. 

A',  geer  on  face-plate. 

B,  geer  cm  front  shaft. 

o,  shaft,  thrown  out  of  and  into  geer  by  eccentrics. 

C,  face-plate,  to  which  the  work  is  fastened  by  means  of  bolts. 

D,  upper  cone  for  driving  the  feed  motion. 

D’,  lower  cone  on  the  splined  shaft  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  bed-piece,  giving  motion  to 
the  rack  I,  which  can  be  connected  with  the  spindle  J,  by  the  screw  on  top. 


F,  head-stock  in  which  the  live  spindle  rests. 

G,  swivel-post  on  which  the  tool-holder  slides. 

g,  bed -piece  on  which  G stands. 

G',  rest,  with  jaws,  for  using  flat  drills  and  reamers,  adjusted  by  the  screw  on  top. 

H,  unper  part  of  tail-stock,  inside  <>f  which  is  the  feeding  apparatus.  This  piece  rests  upon  a sliding- 
plate  that  is  traversed  crosswise  by  the  screw  L 

S,  worm  which  geers  into  a segment  on  side  of  tail-stock  for  giving  the  proper  angle  when  a hole  is 
to  be  turned  out  tapering. 

K,  crank,  with  a bevel  pinion  on  the  inside  end  of  its  shaft,  geering  into  a large  bevel-wheel  that  ha® 
an  internal  screw*  cut  through  its  hub  for  fastening  down  tail-stock  to  the  bed. 

M,  stand  cast  on  the  side  of  the  lower  piece  of  tail-stock,  carrying  u shaft  and  pinion  geering  into  a 
rack  on  side  of  bed-piece,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  tail-stock  by  hand. 

M',  pinion,  geering  into  rack. 

N,  rack  on  side  of  bed  piece. 

O,  bed-piece,  cast  with  cross-pieces,  and  made  very  strong. 

This  Utiie  will  admit  a wheel  5 4 feet  in  diameter,  and  is  adapted  to  turning  off  the  rims  of  pulleys, 
and  for  surface  turning  generally.  These  engines  (pp.  166  to  172)  are  from  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop. 
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LATHE,  FOR  GUN  BORING,  TURNING,  AND  PLANING,  arranged  for  the  Ordnance  Depart 
merit,  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  by  Wm.  M.  Elus,  Engineer.  Figs.  2516  to  2522. 

Fig.  2519.  r,  rest  for  supporting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  while  bonng. 

d.  pulley,  with  belt  motion  above,  for  drawing  boring-bar. 

When  boring,  the  turning  mandrel  is  taken  out  and  the  boring-bar  put  in  its  place;  the  back-hcnd  is 
forced  up  by  feed-screws  in  the  same  manner  as  slide-rest  for  turning. 

Fig.  2518.  C,  planing-head  and  tool-holder,  bolted  on  slide-rest  of  lathe  in  place  of  tool-holder  for 
turning. 

A,  slide  of  tool-holder. 

cogged  sector  working  in  nick  on  bottom  of  drill  of  tool-holder. 

i,  shifting  crank  to  convey  motion  to  sector. 

E,  ratchet-wheel  on  main  inundril  of  lathe,  to  give  motion  to  gun  on  the  centres  while  planing  be- 
tween the  trunnions. 

D,  eccentric  connection  to  give  motion  to  feed-hand. 

B,  bevel-geer  to  work  planing-head  and  feed-hand. 

A,  pulleys  on  bevel  pinion-shaft. 


Fig  2516.  Back  (sliding)  head  for  turning  or  boring. 

A,  lever  for  throwing  head  out  of  gecr. 

l.  feed-screw, 
n.  gibs. 

Fig.  2520.  A,  lever  for  throwing  slide  rest  out  of  geer. 
f,  feed-screw. 

m,  half-rest  for  feed-screw. 
n m,  gibs  on  slide-rest 

Fig.  2521.  </,  pulley  for  drawing  boring-bar. 
e,  ratchet-wheel. 

/.  lever  on  ratchet-wheel,  for  boring. 


Fig.  2517.  c,  planing-head  for  planing  between  trunnions. 
A,  tool-holder. 

Fig.  2522.  Standing-head. 
b,  feed -geer,  (same  in  Fig.  2519.) 
g.  handle  for  changing  feed -geer. 
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LATHE,  SMALL  SELF- ACTING  AND  SCREW-CUTTING,  by  Charles  Walton,  Leeds.  Eng 
Fig  2528  is  a general  side  elevation  of  the  lathe,  and 
Fig.  2524  is  a plan  corresponding. 

Fig.  2525  is  an  end  elevation  showing  the  geering. 

Fig.  2526  is  a transverse  section  token  between  the  fast-head  and  the  slide-rest,  showing  lire  latter 
in  elevation,  as  also  the  arrangement  of  the  geering  for  traversing  the  same. 


I 


Figs.  2527,  2528,  2529,  2530,  show  details  of  the  gecring  for  working  the  slide-rest 
Fig.  2231  is  an  elevation  of  the  top  cone  and  driving  pulleys:  these  consist  of  two  sets,  the  smaller 
set  being  used  for  reversing  the  motion  of  the  saddle  when  tile  lathe  is  employed  in  screw-cutting,  and 
the  larger  when  the  tool  is  in  action,  and  a slower  motion  consequently  necessary. 
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Fig.  2532  is  a section  through  the  driving-cone  on  the  lathe-spindle. 

Fig.  2533  is  a front  view  of  the  chuck. 

Fig.  2534  is  a side  elevation  of  the  same ; and 

Fig.  2535  a vertical  section  in  the  plane  of  the  lathe -spindle. 

These  figures  exhibit  in  full  detail  the  several  parts  of  a very  efficient,  and,  in  many  respcct%  conve- 
nient self-acting  and  screw -cutting  lathe. 

The  machine  is  carried  upon  three  standards  marked  A,  and  of  which  the  general  forms  are  shown 
in  Figs.  2525  and  2526.  These  standards  are  planed  on  their  upper  surfaces  to  afford  a solid  rest  for 
the  bed  B B,  the  upper  surfnee  of  which  is  also  planed.  The  exterior  edges  of  the  bed  are  bevelled  in 
the  usual  way.  as  a means  of  retaining  the  snddle-plnte  L L of  the  slide-rest,  as  shown  in  the  cross- 
section,  Fig.  2526.  The  fast-head  C C is  fastened  to  the  bed  by  means  of  bolts : it  carries  the  main 
spindle  D.  upon  which  is  the  driving-cone  a.  a section  of  which,  showing  its  relation  to  the  spur-wheel  e 
and  pinion  b,  is  the  subject  of  Fig.  2532.  The  cone  is  ns  usual  loose  upon  the  spindle,  and  aui  be 
attached  at  pleasure  to  the  wheel  r,  which  is  fust  upon  the  spindle,  when  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the 
back-speed  shaft  E out  of  geer.  This  is  effected  by  the  hand-rail  G,  which  connects  the  two  levers 
commanding  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  in  the  two  standards  of  the  fust-head,  a method  commonly 
adopted  when  the  arrangement  of  the  geering  does  not  conveniently  admit  of  the  shaft  being  shifted 
longitudinally.  The  motion  of  the  leading-screw  N is  derived  from  the  cone-spindle  through  the  train 
of  wheels  vtcryz,  in  screw-cutting;  and  in  plain  work  the  parallel  motion  of  the  tool  is  obtained 
through  the  train  va'e'c,  and  the  band-pulleys  bf  and  c\  to  the  traverse-spindle/'/',  which,  by  means 
of  the  worm  p.  Figs.  2526  and  2530,  and  worm-wheel  i'  communicates  through  the  intervening  spur- 
pinions  r and  » with  the  pinion  t.  Fig.  2527,  geering  with  the  toothed -rack  «,  Figs.  2526  and  2529, 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  saddle-plate  L of  the  slide-rest.  The  geering  for  reversing  the  motion 
of  the  saddle  consists  of  three  meter-wheels  and  the  clutch-box  k',  arranged  upon  the  traverse-rod  f 
The  clutch  k'  communicates  by  means  of  a spanner  fixed  upon  a horizontal  shaft,  passing  through  the 
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bed  of  the  lathe,  with  the  reversing- lever  in  front.  By  this  means  the  shaft  communicating  with  the 
train  of  wheels  from  the  cone-spmdle  may  be  geered  either  directly  with  the  traverse-rod  f f*.  or 
through  the  intervention  of  the  meter-wheels  at  pleasure.  A weighted  lever  j\  shown  in  Fig.  2526, 
serves  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  worm-wheel  if  in  or  out  of  goer  with  the  worm  upon  the  traverse 
rod,  thereby  connecting  or  disconnecting  the  lathe  with  the  saddle  of  the  slide-rest  as  may  be  required. 
The  slide-rest  can  lie  relieved  from  connection  with  the  lending  screw  N by  means  of  the  handle  o at 
Inched  in  front  of  the  saddle  : by  pressing  this  handle  down,  it  acts  upon  a stud  in  the  plate,  carrying 
the  screw-box  n,  which  is  thereby  opened,  and  the  saddle  relieved. 

The  movable  head-stock  J J is  provided  with  a screw  f for  shifting  it  out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of 
the  main  spindle,  thereby  adapting  the  lathe  to  conical  turning. 

Action  of  the  lathe. — The  arrangement  of  the  geering  in  the  views  given  of  the  lathe  in  the  plates,  is 
that  adapted  to  *-creW-cutting.  The  cone  a,  which  is  loose  on  the  spindle,  is  fast  to  the  pinion  b of  13 
teeth ; this  pinion  geers  with  the  wheel  c of  52  teeth  upon  the  buck -speed  spindle  E,  which  also  carries 
the  piuioii '/  of  13  teeth,  geering  with  the  wheel  e of  62  teeth,  last  upon  the  cone-spindle  1).  According 
to  this  arrangement,  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  the  driving-cone  to  that  of  the  main  spindle  is  an  16  to  1. 

The  connection  between  the  cone  spindle  and  the  leading-screw  N is  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
wheel  »•  of  40  teeth,  fust  upon  the  driving-conc  spindle  ; this  wheel  is  working  into  the  wheel  ic  of  60 
teeth,  upon  a ■-hifting-stml  attached  by  means  of  a radial  slot-bar  to  the  bracket  0,  bolted  upon  the 
fast-head  . this  latter  wheel  again  is  in  geer  with  the  wheel  x of  90  teeth,  also  upon  a shifting  stud,  and 
carrying  a wheel  y of  45  teetli,  in  geer  with  the  wheel  z of  90  teeth,  fast  upon  the  leading-crew  shaft 
N.  This  train  can  of  course,  lie  varied  nt  pleasure  to  suit  the  particular  pitch  of  screw  t«»  be  cut,  the 
positions  of  the  radial  slot-bars,  currying  the  studs  of  the  carrier -wheels,  being  nt  the  same  time  shifted 
to  allow  the  wheels  to  come  into  geer. 

To  adapt  the  lathe  f«»r  plain  sliding,  the  back-speed  shaft  i«  put  out  of  geer  with  the  conc-spindle,  by 
means  nf  it*  hand-rail  0;  the  wheel  v upon  the  cone-spindle  then  geers  with  the  wheel  a , working 
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loose  upon  a stud  attached  to  the  head-stock,  and  carrying  the  cone- pul  ley  b‘.  Tills  last  is  connected  by 
a band  with  the  loose  cone-pulley  c\  working  likewise  upon  a stud  fixed  to  the  standard  A,  and  carry- 
ing a wheel  </',  which  goers  into  the  wheel  «■',  fast  upon  the  end  of  the  traverse  rod  on  which  are 
the  three  meter-wheels  and  clutch-box  k\  also  the  sliding- worm  which  works  into  the  cone-wheel  i'  upon 
the  shaft  y.  This  shaft  revolves  in  bearings  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  carries  the  pinion  r.  Fig.  2527, 
working  into  the  wheel  keyed  upon  the  same  spindle  which  carries  the  pinion  t,  also  fast  This  latter 
goers  with  the  rack  « bolted  to  the  under  surface  of  the  saddle.  By  this  arrangement  motion  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  cone  to  the  traverse-rod  f ft  and  thence  to  the  slide-rest  through  the  gee  ring  attached 
to  the  saddle. 

Literal  reference*. — A A A the  standards  upon  which  the  lathe  is  supported. 

B B the  bed  or  shears  having  the  upper  ledges  upon  which  the  shifting  head-stock  and  saddle  rest, 
planed. 

C C the  fast-head,  which  w firmly  bolted  upon  the  bed. 

D the  main  spindle,  which  is  highly  finished  and  case-hardened.  It  revolves  in  conical  collars  of 
hardened  steel,  ami  is  further  secured  against  end-long  shift  by  a set-screw  bearing  against  its  outer  end 
through  the  bracket  I. 

E the  back-speed  shaft  revolving  in  bearings  inserted  in  the  projecting  lugs  F F,  cast  on  the  standards 
of  the  fast-lieJUL 

G hand-rail  for  throwing  the  back-sjieed  shaft  in  and  out  of  gecr  with  the  cone-spindle. 

11  the  face  plate  which  is  screwed  upon  the  end  of  the  main  spindle. 

1 bracket  bolted  to  the  outer  standard  of  the  fast-head ; see  D. 

J J the  movable  head-stock.  It  is  planed  and  titled  upon  a saddle  K,  both  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  which  are  planed ; on  the  upper  to  allow  the  head-stock  to  slide  upon  it  transversely,  and 
on  the  under  to  allow  of  its  being  travelled  on  the  bed  of  the  lathe. 

L L the  saddle-plate  of  the  slide-rest.  It  is  plaued  and  fitted  with  bevelled  pieces  to  retain  it  upon 
the  bed  of  the  lathe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2526. 

M the  tool-ladder  of  the  slide-rest. 

N the  leading-screw,  curried  in  bearing*  at  its  two  extremities,  attached  in  front  of  the  lathe. 

O the  bracket  for  carrying  the  train  of  carrier-wheels  by  which  the  motion  of  the  main  spindle  is 
transmitted  from  the  leading-screw. 

1',  Figs.  2533,  2534,  and  2635,  the  front  plate  of  the  universal  chuck.  And 

Q the  back  plate  of  the  same,  showing  the  spiral  groove  for  expanding  and  contracting  the  clutches 
or  jaws. 

It  R R the  clutches  or  jaws  of  the  chuck.  These  are  fixed  upon  separate  soles  through  which  one  of 
the  tails  passes,  while  the  other  passes  over  the  inner  end  of  the  sole ; these  tails  slide  between  radial 
slots  in  the  front  plate  P,  and  enter  the  spiral  grooves  formed  in  the  face  of  the  back  plate  Q.  When 
the  back  plate  i*  turned  upon  its  axis,  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  main  spindle,  the  front  plate 
being  meantime  held  fast,  the  dutches  or  jaws  will  be  guided  simultaneously,  further  from,  or  nearer  U> 
the  centre,  and  thereby  bo  made  to  clutch  the  work  in  the  u^ual  way.* 

a the  driving-cone  of  the  lathe;  it  is  loose  upon  the  main  spindle,  and  fast  to 
6 the  first  pinion  of  13  teeth;  it  is  fast  to  the  driving-cone  a. 
c wheel  of  62  teeth  on  the  back-speed  shaft  E;  and 
d a pinion  of  1 3 teeth  on  the  same  shaft. 
e first  wheel  of  52  teeth  on  the  main  spindle  of  the  lathe. 
f screw  for  moving  loose  head-stock  transversely  for  conical  turning. 
g hand-wheel  for  working  the  spindle  of  the  loose  head-stock;  and 
U a handle  for  tightening  the  puiching-screw  of  the  same. 

t adjustable  check  by  which  the  slide-rest  M is  retained  upon  thu  suddic-platc  L. 
j rest  plate  for  the  tool- carrier ; and 
k a screw  for  fixing  the  tool-holder  upon  the  slide-rest, 

/ a hand  wheel  and  handle  upon  the  end  of  the  transverse-screw  of  the  side- rest  This  screw  works 
in  plain  collars  attached  to  the  saddle- plate,  and  in  a nut  attached  to  the  slidiug-sole  of  the  rest,  so  that 
the  screw  being  turned  it  carries  the  slide  from  or  towards  the  axis  of  the  lathe. 
m a crank  handle  upon  the  upper  slide-screw,  for  putting  the  tool  in  and  out  of  cut 
n the  screw-box  for  the  leading-screw.  The  under  part  is  screwed  internally  to  the  same  pitch  as 
the  leading-screw,  and  is  carried  upon  a sliding-sole,  into  which  is  inserted  a stud  passing  through 
a slot  in 

o the  handle  fur  connecting  and  disconnecting  the  screw-box  of  the  leading-screw.  It  acts  as  a lever 
of  the  second  kind,  the  stud  of  the  sliding  sole  of  the  nut  passing  through  a slot  in  it,  between  the  ful- 
crum and  the  part  acted  on  by  the  hand. 

p the  crank-handle  for  working  the  saddle-plate  by  hand  ; it  la  placed  upon 

q the  transverse-shaft  upon  which  la  the  screw-wheel  i',  working  into  the  sliding-worm  g\  carried 
along  the  rod  f f by  a fork  h'  attached  to  the  saddle  plate. 

r a spur-pinion  keyed  upon  the  transverse-shaft  y,  and  working  into 

« a small  spur-wheel  keyed  upon  a short  spindle,  attached  by  bearings  on  the  bottom  of  tire  saddle- 
plate,  and  which  geerx  with  the  pinion  r on  the  transverse  shaft  y. 
t n spur-pinion  keyed  on  the  same  spindle  as  *,  and  which  goers  with 
n an  inverted  rack  fast  to  the  bed  of  the  lathe. 


• This  arrangement  tins  »n  advantage  over  the  mode  of  working  (he  c lutchcs  by  separate  screws,  in  their  being  airoul- 
taneoualy  expanded  mid  contracted  In  respect  of  the  centre;  but  it  IrcqiienUy  happen*  Unit  it  i»  ncouamr/  lo  chuck  urltcJcs 
which  ant  not  cylindrical,  and  In  which  il  is  nmre  convenient  lo  have  the  dutches  movable,  independent  y or  om*  another. 
As  a fmnill.ir  example  may  be  Instanced  hull-lap  coupling  ends  of  shall*.  which  are  Mcmi-cylitHJnctd,  and  must  be  tuude  up 
by  packing  to  the  cylindrical  lortn  beiore  they  could  be  caught  in  u chuck  ol  ihia  kind. 
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v the  first  pinion  in  the  trains  of  the  head-geering  of  the  lathe. 

to  a carrier- wheel  which  geers  with  the  pinion  v ; it  is  loose  upon  a stud  in  the  stud-plate  0. 
x a second  carrier-wheel  upon  another  stud  in  the  stud-plate  O,  geering  with  the  former. 
y a third  carrier-wheel  on  the  same  stud  as  the  wheel  x,  and  made  hist  to  the  latter. 

2 a wheel  keyed  upon  the  end  of  the  leading-screw,  and  geering  with  the  pinion  y. 

It  is  through  this  train  that  the  leuding-screw  derives  its  motion  from  the  main  spindle  of  the  lathe, 
a'  a wheel  of  the  back-train  geering  with  the  piniou  v,  on  the  end  of  the  main  spindle;  it  is  keyed 
upon  a pap  of 

b the  upper  cone  of  the  back-train,  carried  upon  a stud  in  the  standards  of  the  fast-head.  It  is  loose 
upon  the  »tud,  and  has  the  eye  prolonged  into  a pup  upon  which  the  wheel  cl'  is  keyed. 

c'  the  lower  of  the  two  cones  of  the  back-tram.  It  is  also  loose  upon  its  stud,  and  is  connected  by 
a bund  with  the  upper  speed-cone  b'. 

d'  a spur-pinion  keyed  upon  the  eye  of  the  speed-cone  e\  which  is  prolonged  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  geers  with 

e'  a spur-wheel  on  the  end  of  the  worm-shaft /'/',  geering  with  the  pinion  d\ 

f /'  the  trnverse-iod  or  worm-shaft ; a grooved  rod  passing  at  the  back  of  the  lathe,  and  having  its 
bearings  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  also  supported  between  by  the  fork  which  slides  the  worm  g' 
along  upon  it.  the  projecting  sides  of  which  are  formed  into  a species  of  double  gallows,  os  shown  in 
Figs.  25*26  and  2530. 

g'  worm  or  endless  screw  upon  the  traverse-spindle,  geering  with  the  worm-wheel  »'.  It  has  a fixed 
key  in  the  eye  which  slides  in  a groove  in  the  rod/'/'. 

i'  worm-wheel  on  the  end  of  the  transverse-shaft  g,  worked  by  the  worm  g'. 
y a weighted  lever  for  disconnecting  the  wonn-wneel  i'. 

k'  rever.-ing-geer  upon  the  worm-slmft  f*f\  consisting  of  the  three  meter-wheels  and  clutch-box,  ar- 
ranged in  the  usual  manner,  and  worked  by 

/'  the  lever  of  the  reversing-geer  k'\  it  acta  by  a spanner  upon  the  clutch-box  lever,  bringing  the 
clutch  into  geer  with  either  of  the  wheels  upon  the  worm-shaft  at  pleasure. 

LATHE,  BACK-GEER  TURNING.  This  is  a good  specimen  of  a buck-speed  lathe. 

Fig.  2536  is  a side  elevation  of  the  fast-head  ; Fig.  2537  un  end  elevation  of  the  snme  taken  from  the 
bock,  and  Fig.  2538  is  a plan  of  the  fast-head.  The  same  letters  arc  used  on  each. 


b,  the  driving  cone-pulleys,  loose  on  the  spindle  of  the  lathe  and  fa*t  with  the  pinion  p.  Fig.  2538. 
A,  a spur  wheel,  fist  on  the  back  shaft,  and  i a pinion  also  fastened  on  the  same,  ip,  a wheel  fast  on 
the  lathe-spindle,  goering  with  the  pinion  i.  e,  is  the  chuck  or  face-plate  ; this  admit*  of  being  taken 
off  the  lathe-spindle  when  not  required.  The  spindle  is  kept  forward  by  a back-centre  pinching- screw. 
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a gland  embracing  the*  ends  of  the  shifting- 
spindle  and  a guide-rod  under  the  screw. 

Fig.  2640  ; by  this  means  it  is  made  In 
move  horizontally,  and  to  carry  the  shift- 
ing-spindle of  the  head  along  with  it.  m is 
an  eye-bolt,  tightened  up  by  the  traveller  r 
on  the  spindle,  to  take  the  strain  off  the 
screw.  When  quicker  speeds  are  wanted, 
the  shaft  carrying  the  wheels  A and  i is 
moved  back  by  taking  out  a pin  seen  under 
A in  Fig.  2537,  and  the  cone  is  made  fast  to 
the  wheel  w bv  a latch  in  the  usual  way. 

LATHE,  BORING  AND  TURNING, 
by  Mr.  Kinmonds. 

Fig.  2642  is  a side  elevation  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Fig.  2548  i*»  a general  plan  corresponding. 

Fig.  2644  is  an  end  view  from  the  left. 

Fig.  2545  is  a section  taken  in  front  of 
the  shifting  head-stock 

The  fixed  head-stock  B B i9  provided 
with  four  bearings,  cast  in  each  of  the  two 
standards,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
cone-spindle  C.  the  second  motion  shafts 
I)  and  E,  and  the  main  spindle  F,  upon 
which  the  face  plate  G is  fixed.  The  geering  of  the  machine 
is  calculated  to  produce  a series  of  variation-  in  the  -q>eed  of 
the  main  spindle  F.  independently  of  any  variation  which  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  the  driving  cone-pulley  a. 

To  effect  this  the  arrangement  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
shafts  D and  E is  such  that  either  of  them  may  lx-  thrown 
into  geer  with  the  cone-spindle  C,  and  the  internal  wheel  g, 
on  the  back  of  tin*  face-plate  O.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  t on  the 
shaft  D lx*  brought  into  geer  with  the  wheel  d,  on  the  cone- 
spindle,  the  pinion  f will  at  the  same  time  be  in  geer  with  the 
internal  wheel  g,  and  a quick  motion  will  lx-  communicated 
to  the  face  plate ; but  if  the  opposite  shaft  E lx*  slid  forward 
longitudinally  till  the  wheel  j geera  with  the  pinion  A,  the 
pinion  /'  on  that  shaft  will  be  thrown  into  geer  with  the  in- 
ternal wheel,  nnd  a slower  motion  will  con-equentlv  lx?  im- 

Grtcd  to  the  face-plate.  Again,  let  both  the  shafts  D and  E 
thrown  out  of  action;  the  cone-spindle  C may  then  lie 
directly  connect«*d  with  the  main  spindle  F by  means  of  the 
wheels  />  anti  r,  the  relative  sires  of  which  may  be  varied  so 
as  to  produce  any  required  velocity  ; this  latter  arrangement 
is  only  employed  for  obtaining  a high  speed,  as  in  the  case  of 
polishing. 

Tin?  loose  head-stock  H is  adjustable  to  any  required  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a crank-handle  fitting  upun  the  square  end 
of  the  spindle  marked  o,  which  communicates  by  a train  of 
toothed  gter  with  the  rack  M.  fixed  mxjn  the  bed  plate  of  the 
machine,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2546.  The  pinion  which  works 
into  the  rack  is  keyed  u|>on  the  spindle  p,  carried  in  Irearings 
attached  to  the  sole  of  the  head-stock.  On  the  same  spindle 
is  a small  hovel- wheel,  which  geers  with  a pinion  on  the 
lower  end  of  a vertical  spindle,  having  it«  bearings  in  the 
interior  of  a hollow  column,  cast  in  the  body  of  the  head- 
stock.  On  the  upper  end  of  this  spindle  is  another  bevel- 
wheel,  which  goers  with  a pinion  on  the  horizontal  hpindle  o, 
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thereby  completing  the  connection  with  the  fixed  rack  M.  This  arrangement  is  fully  exhibited  in  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  25  16. 

The  same  reck  M serves  also  for  moving  the  side-rest  K in  a longitudinal  direction,  by  means  of  a 
pinion  keyed  upon  the  shaft  q,  shown  in  Fig.  2543.  This  shaft  is  carried  in  bearing*  attached  to  the 
edge  of  die  sole- plate  of  the  slide  J, 
and  terminates  in  a tai tare,  to  which  a 
lever  may  be  applied  to  give  motion 
to  the  shaft.  The  sole-plate  of  the 
elide  is  provided  with  dovetail  grooves 
in  its  under  surface,  to  receive  the  cor- 
respondingly formed  heads  of  two  bolts, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  and  fixing 
to  the  saddle- plate  J the  sole  of  the 
brocket  K,  which  carries  the  slide-rest 
L.  To  atTord  the  utmost  possible  facility 
for  adjustment,  the  bolt  holes  in  the 
sole  of  the  bracket  K arc  slots  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  fixing  bolts 
hold  the  two  plates  firmly  together, 
metal  to  metal,  their  surfaces  of  contact 
being  planed  true. 

By  this  arrangement  the  slide  may 
be  made  fast  in  any  position  upon  the 
saddle  plate,  which  in  turn  is  retained 
upon  tlie  bed  plate  of  the  machine  by 
wedge-pieces  worked  by  means  of  two 
horizontal  eccentric  spindles  v v,  shown 
in  Fig.  2543. 

The  longitudinal  and  transverse  mo- 
tions of  the  tool-holder,  for  the  purposes 
of  traversing  the  work,  and  placing  the 
tool  in  and  out  of  cut,  are  obtained  by 
means  of  the  screws  r and  s,  which  work 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  in  the 
usual  manner;  the  tool  is  made  fust  on 
the  tool-holder  by  means  of  the  two 
clamps  1 t.  In  adjusting  the  slide  pri- 
marily to  the  work  the  sole  K is  re- 
leased from  the  suddle- plate  J by  re- 
laxing the  connecting  bolts ; the  bracket 
K is  l lien  shifted  to  the  required  dis- 
tance from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
machine,  and  also,  to  a certain  extent, 
in  the  line  of  that  axis  by  sliding  the 
bolts  in  the  dovetail  grooves  of  the 
saddle  plate,  should  that  operation  be 
more  convenient  than  moving  the  latter 
on  the  bed-frame  of  the  machine.  For 
transverse  adjustment  to  a limited  ex- 
tent, ti»e  screw  a can  be  used  ; for  lon- 
gitudinal adjustment,  the  tool-carrier 
may  be  set  in  a similar  manner  by  the 
screw  r. 

Action  of  the  machine. — Supposing 
it  is  required  to  face  a heavy  piece  of 
work  by  this  machine,  it  is  clamped  to 
the  fact-  plate  by  means  of  bolts  which 
pass  through  radial  slots  formed  in  the 
latter.  The  wheel  c,  upon  the  end  of 
the  main  spindle  F,  is  then  removed, 
ami  the  shaft  E is  slid  longitudinally  in 
its  bearing*  until  the  wheel  j and  the 
pinion  f\  both  keyed  upon  it,  geer 
respectively  with  Oie  pinion  h,  ti|K>n 
the  cone  -pindle.  and  the  internal  wheel 
<7,  which  is  fast  upon  the  hack  of  the 
fiicc-plate.  Bv  this  arrangement  the 
slowest  motion  of  the  face-plate  is  ob- 
tained. If  a quicker  motion  be  required,  as  when  the  action  of  the  tool  is  near  the  axis  of  the  machine, 
the  shaft  E is  thrown  out  of  geer,  (as  shown  in  the  views,  Figs.  2542  and  2643,}  and  the  shaft  D is  moved 
endways  until  the  wheel  e and  pinion  f upon  it  geer  respectively  with  the  wheel  d upon  the  cone- 
spindle,  and  the  internal  wheel  y upon  the  back  of  the  face-plate.  The  speed  is  thus  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  d and  pinion  h ; that  is,  as  51  to  15.  A still  higher  speed. 
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and  indeed  the  highest,  is  obtained  by  arranging  the  geering  of  the  machine  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
engravings.  The  shafts  D and  E,  it  will  be  observed,  are  both  out  of  geer,  (being  retained  in  that 
position  by  the  catches  kk\)  and  the  wheel  b upon  the  cone-spindle  C is  in  geer  with  the  wheel  c,  upon 
the  end  of  the  main  spindle  F,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  cone  is  transmitted  to  the  face-plate  through  the 
single  pair  of  wheels  b and  c,  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  it  51  to  66. 

These  three  speeds,  which  are  independent  of  the  five  speeds  obtained  by  the  cone,  may  be  thus 
compared  : — The  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  j and  pinion  f%  upon  the  back-shafi  E.  are  respectively 
78  and  18,  and  the  numbers  iu  the  pinion  h,  upon  the  cone  spmdle,  and  in  the  internal  wheel  or  upon  the 
back  of  the  face-plates,  are  15  and  Ely  ; consequently  when  the  shaft  E is  in  geer,  the  ratio  of  the  speed 
between  the  cone  spindle  and  the  face-plate  is  as  78  X 119  : 18  X 15.  or  as  47  6 to  1,  being  the  slowest 
motion  of  which  the  machine  is  capable.  Again,  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  r and  the  pinion  /, 
upon  the  shaft  D,  are  respectively  51  and  13 ; and  the  numbers  in  the  wheels  d upon  the  cone  spindle, 
and  the  internal  wheel  </,  being  51  and  119.  therefore  when  the  shaft  D is  in  geer,  the  ratio  of  the  speed 
of  the  cone-spindle  to  that  of  the  face-plate  is  as  119  : 13,  or  as  9*15  to  1.  And  when  both  of  these 
shafts  arc  out  of  geer,  and  the  wheel  b upon  the  cone-spindle  is  working  into  the  wheel  c upon  the  main 
spindle,  the  numbers  of  teeth  beiug  respectively  51  and  G6,  the  ratio  of  the  speed  is  1 to  I S nearly. 


The  action  of  the  mnehine  in  ordinary  parallel  turning  is  the  Rome  as  in  any  common  lathe.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  a self-acting  longitudinal  motion  of  the  tool-carrier  is  by  a stellar-plato  fixed  upon 
the  end  of  the  screw  r,  and  which  is  worked  by  an  arm  bolted  to  the  face-plate  or  to  the  object  whicn  is 
being  turned,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and  cause  it  to  advance  one  tooth  at  each 
revolution. 

Application  of  this  lathe  to  the  boring  of  cylinders . — When  the  machine  is  to  be  used  as  a boring- 
mill,  the  slide-rest  and  shifting  head  stock  are  removed,  and  a boring-bar  is  substituted  ; one  end  being 
supported  by  a standard  fixed  upon  the  bed  plate. 


Literal  References. 


A A,  the  bed-plate  of  the  mnehine. 

B B,  the  fixed  head-stock,  bolted  to  the  bed  plate. 

C,  the  driving  cone -spindle. 

D E,  the  second  motion  shafts. 

F,  the  main  spindle  carrying  the  face-plate  G. 

o,  the  driving  cone-pulley  with  five  speeds. 

b,  a wheel  of  51  teeth  working  into 

c,  a wheel  of  66  teeth  on  the  main  spindle. 

d,  a wheel  of  51  teeth  working  into 

e,  an  equal  sized  wheel  on  the  second  motion 
shaft  D. 

//',  pinions  of  13  teeth  on  the  shafts  D and  E, 
working  into 

g,  the  internal  wheel  of  119  teeth  attached  to  the 
face-plate. 

h,  a pinion  of  15  teeth  working  into 

j,  a wheel  of  78  teeth  upon  the  second  motion 
slrnft  E. 


k k\  catches  for  retaining  the  shafts  D and  E when 
put  in  or  out  of  geer. 

/ /,  stay -rods  for  strengthening  the  fixed  head- 
stock. 

II,  the  shifting  head-stock. 
t in,  a screw -spindle  with  hand-wheel  for  adj listing 
the  centre  in  the  shifting  head-stock. 

; nr  a pinchiug -screw  for  fixing  the  centre  when  ad 
justed. 

i o,  a spindle  for  moving  the  shifting  head-stock 
| longitudinally. 

p,  a transverse  shaft  forming  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  the  shifting  head-stock  is  moved. 

h'  h\  hooked  bolts  for  fixing  the  shifting  head- 
stock. 

J,  the  saddle-plate,  forming  a support  for 

K,  a bracket  for  carrying  the  sliue-rest, 

i L,  the  longitudinal  carriage  of  the  slide-rest 
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M,  the  toothed  rack,  fixed  to  the  bed-plate  for  the  r,  longitudinal  screw  of  the  slide-rest, 
purpose  of  moving  the  slide-rest  and  shifting  a,  transverse  screw  of  da 

head-stuck.  1 1,  clamps  for  fixing  the  tool  upon  the  slide-rest 

q,  a shaft  carrying  a pinion  which  works  into  the  w,  screw  for  fixing  the  slide-rest 
rack  M,  for  moving  the  slide-rest  longitudi-  t>  p,  screws  for  fixuig  the  saddle-plate, 
nally. 

LATHE,  BORING  MILL  AND  LARGE  TURNING  LATHE.  Tins  is  an  indispensable  tool  in 
works  where  engines  of  a large  class  are  constructed.  The  plates  exhibit  a side  elevation  and  plan, 
with  the  parts  marked  by  the  same  letters  of  reference. 

A,  the  mring- bar,  having  a recess  in  it  to  receive  the  feeding-screw ; see  Fig.  2647. 

C C and  D D,  brackets  for  carrying  bar. 

B,  bed-plate  for  fixing  the  work  by  T-headed  bolls,  passing  through  the  longitudinal  slots  cast  in  it. 

E.  Fig.  2547,  boring-block,  fitting  accurately  on  the  bar;  it  is  moved  along  it  by  the  feed -screw 

working  into  the  nut  r,  inserted  into  the  boring-block. 

H,  main  spindle  carrying  the  driving  cone-pulleys. 

0,  the  face-plate  for  fixing  the  work  to  be  turned. 

S,  Fig.  2548,  a cylinder  undergoing  the  process  of  boring 
/,  bars  for  fixing  the  cylinder  to  the  bed  plate. 

y,  a coupling  bolted  to  the  face-plate  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  boring-bar. 

a,  pinion  fast  to  driving  cone-pulleys  and  to  the  farss  on  the  spiudlc  H. 

b,  wheel  fast  on  the  shaft  o,  and  geering  with  the  pinion  a. 

«,  pinion  driving  the  wheel  d,  but  which  nmy  be  slid  along  the  shaft  on  a sunk  feather  towards  y,  so 
a*  to  be  clear  of  a when  required. 

<7,  wheel  fast  on  the  shaft  o. 

A,  wheel  which  goers  with  the  wheel  y,  when  required. 

c,  wheel  on  the  shaft  p,  which  geers  with  that  murked  6,  on  the  sliaft  o. 
k,  internal  wheel  fast  on  the  back  of  the  face-plate  G. 

1,  pinion  fast  on  the  shaft  p,  and  geering  with  the  internal  wheel  k,  to  communicate  motion  to  the 
face-plate. 

ii,  planed  rails  for  the  brackets  C and  D,  or  other  supports  that  may  be  used  to  carry  lathe-heads. 
w»,  x.  boring-rings ; the  internal  ring  w is  usually  bored  to  fit  E.  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  boring- 
block,  the  larger  ones  being  keyed  on  it  The  ring  x,  suited  to  bore  the  cylinder  »*,  has  24  slots  in  its 
circumference  ; 12  of  these  receive  the  cutters,  which  are  adjusted  and  fixed  by  small  wedges;  some- 
times they  are  bedded  on  paper.  The  other  slots  are  fitted  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  driven  tightly 
into  them  to  form  a general  guiding  surface. 

/,  wheel  loose  on  the  boring  lmr,  and  having  external  and  internal  teeth.  The  internal  teeth  geer 
with  those  of  a pinion  on  the  end  of  the  feed-screw  ; see  Fig.  2549. 

wt,  wheel  fast  on  the  boring-bar,  and  having  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  wheel  /,  (64.) 

»t,  q.  wheels  fast  on  the  small  sliaft  u,  and  geering  with  m and  I.  The  wheel  q has  one  tooth  less 
than  n,  (35  and  36,)  so  that  one  turn  of  the  wheels  n and  o advances  the  wheel  / one  tooth  on  the  bar, 
and  (the  internal  wheel  having  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  the  external)  produces  a motion  of  one 
tooth  of  the  screw-pinion.  The  screw  being  \ inch  pitch,  und  the  piston  16  teeth,  the  feed  motion  of 
5'  •03125  X 64 

the  boring-block  will  be  — = 03125  inch  for  each  turn  of  the  wheels  n and  q,  or = .0571 

inch  during  one  turn  of  the  l>oring-bar. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  various  speeds  of  which  the  boring-bar  is  susceptible. 


Turns  per  minute. 

Turns  per  minute. 

11  '888  X 8 = 1 

13i  4-839 

2 *416 

14  6049 

3 -520 

16  7 661 

4 650 

y/  650  X 3 = 1-4 

16,  9 451 

5i  -812 

y/  '812  X 3 = 1-56 

1711-814 

61-015 

1814767 

7 1269 

19  18-457 

8 1-586 

20  28-079 

9 1-982 

1-982  X 3=6-946 

21  28-842 

10  2-478 

22  36053 

1 1 8077 

23  45-066 

12  8 871 

24  56-333 

The  speeds  increase  as  1 to  1J,  so  that  any  speed  within  the  range  may  be  procured  to  within  & of 
that  required ; that  is,  the  boring  speed  being  7 feet  per  miuute,  the  greatest  deviation  will  be  — = 10 J 
inches  per  minute. 

Tlie  cone  pulleys  of  the  machine  are  driven  by  a similar  set  of  cone-pulleys  on  an  intermediate  shaft. 
This  shaft  19  again  driven  from  the  main  shaft  by  pulleys  of  the  following  relative  diameters : 

| 8 feet.  | | 22  J ia  | 

| 22j  in-  | 8 feet.  I 

The  diameters  of  these  pulleys  arc  to  each  other  as  the  first  to  the  fifth  speed  of  the  bar,  so  that  the 
cmaller  is  to  the  larger  pulley  as  ^'888  : ^'812  = 1 : 1-56.  The  increase  of  speed  from  the  largest 
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to  the  smallest  pulley  on  the  spindle  II  is  ns  the  first  to  the  fourth  speed,  and  the  diameters  of  the 
pulleys  arc  ^*333  : ^-650  = 19  : 26$. 

The  first  eight  speeds  arc  obtained  with  the  wheels  d and  e,  the  second  eight  with  the  wheels  b and 
<H  and  the  third  eight  by  geering  g and  /»,  disengaging  « and  r.  and  taking  the  pinion  i out  of  goer  with 
the  large  internal  wheel  on  the  face-plate  by  shifting  the  shaft  p towards  the  shaft  a. 


Number*  of  Teeth  in  Wheel*. 


Driving  Wheels.  No.  of  Teeth. 

a,  24 

b,  62 

e, 40 

e, 14 

4 64 

9, 34 

A, .. 40 

i, 16 

k, 144 


Feed  Wheel*  No.  of  Teeth . 

/.external 64 

/,  internal, 64 

m,  64 

ti, 36 

a,... 36 

Pinion  on  traverse  ) . . 
.crew,  \ 16 


The  speeds  produced  by  the  wheels  e J and  A e are  to 
each  other  ns  the  first  to  the  ninth  speed  of  the  chuck  ; 
therefore,  64  X 62  -r  14  X 40  = 6 94  nearly. 

The  boring  speed  being  al>out  7 feet  per  minute,  the 
slowest  speed,  viz.,  $ of  u revolution  per  minute,  would 
84  X 3 

cut  a cylinder  of  80  inches  diameter  — . = 80.  All 

J 31416 

the  cylinder  boring  speeds  are  in  the  first  eight  of  the 
table,  the  others  are  for  turning  and  jHilishiug  heavy 
articles,  such  as  large  cylinder  covers. 

Another  modification  of  the  boring  lathe  i«  seen  in  the 
vertical  boring-mill  of  J.  P.  Morris  d:  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

A modification  of  the  reaming  and  boring  lathe  may 
be  seen  in  the  vertical  boring-mill  built  in  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard,  under  the  direction  of  Wrn  M.  KUis.  This 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  boring-mill  of  J.  P.  Morris 
dr  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Fig.  2551,  elevation  of  the  milL 

A,  crane  for  lifting  the  work. 

B,  driver  of  boxing-shaft. 

C,  skeleton-frame  to  support  cylinder 

D,  frame  to  support  upper  enJ  of  cylinder. 

E,  horizontal  cliucking-platc. 

F,  cone  of  pulleys. 

a,  feed  geering  for  boring-head. 

Fig.  2552.  section. 

K,  chucking- plate. 

F,  cone  of  pulleys. 

a,  horizontal  shaft  transferring  mo- 
tion by  bevel-pinion  to  upright  shaft  6, 
which  drives  the  chucking-platc  by  a 
pinion. 

e,  small  shaft  for  feed  motion  to  slide- 
rest 

d,  grooved  pulleys  for  feed  motion  to 
the  same. 

e,  expansion  connection  with  univer- 
sal joints  at  each  end  to  convey  motion 
of  worm  and  rack  to  upright  man- 
drel ». 

f brace  to  support  counterbalance 
geering  9. 

h,  cone  supporting  counterbalance. 

»,  hexagon  mandrel  counterbalance. 

Fig.  2654.  G,  ca^t-iron  frame  to  sup- 
port upper  end  of  boring  shaft 

Fig.  2555  shows  the  stand  or  bed 
indicated  by  letter  C,  Fig.  2551,  on 
which  the  cylinder  rests  which  is  to  be 
bored  out. 

Fig.  2556  shows  a guide,  indicated  by 
D,  Fig.  2551,  which  is  placed  upon  top 
of  cylinder,  and  serves  as  guide  for  bor- 
ing-bar. Hie  boring-bar  is  then  con- 
nected to  the  revolving-plate,  ns  shown 
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in  B and  E,  Fig.  2561,  and  turn*  with  it.  The  boring-head  which  holds  the  cutters  is  shown  at  O,  and  is 
connected  with  two  screws  nearly  the  whole  length  of  boring  bar,  set  in  grooves  and  moving  with  the  bar, 
and  shown  by  dotted  lines,  which  screws  regulate  the  descent  or  feed,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  boring-head. 
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On  the  upper  end  of  the  boring-bar  shown  at  a,  Fig.  2552,  is  placed  the  gcer  by  which  the  proper  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  feeding-screws.  On  the  end  of  each  feeding-screw  is  placed  a small  pinion,  wliich 
geers  into  the  inner  teeth  of  a wheel  which  is  loose  on  the  top  of  boring-bar,  and  of  course  does  not  turn 


with  it  This  wheel  has  teeth  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  its  periphery ; the  outer  teeth  geer  into 
one  of  a set  of  two  wheels  which  turn  together,  and  are  placed  on  a fixed  pivot,  independent  of  the 
boring-bar.  The  upper  wheel  of  this  set  geers  into  the  upper  wheel  a,  which  is  keyed  to  the  boring- 
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bar,  and  of  course  turn#  with  it.  The  amount  of  feed,  or  the  advance  of  the  feeding-screw,  is  due  to  the 
difference  of  the  velocities  which  are  given  to  the  wheels  a and  rn.  This  difference  of  the  velocities  of 
these  two  wheels  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  a and  m. 


The  geering  shown  above  the  top  of  the  boring-bar  is  for  hoisting  up  the  boring-bar,  when  the  ma- 
chine is  to  be  used  for  planiug  a flat,  or  turning  a cylindrical  or  conical  surface.  The  machine,  as 
arranged  for  this  purpose,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2652. 


2558. 


The  cutting-tool  is  attached  to  the  bar  i,  in  which  a rack  is  cut,  into  the  teeth  of  which  a pinion  gecra, 
which  pinion  w moved  by  a perpetual  screw  on  the  bar ; by  this  arrangement  the  vertical  motion  is 
given  to  the  tool.  The  method  of  producing  the  lateral  motion  of  the  tool  by  the  screw  h is  shown  by 
the  figure,  and  does  not  need  explanation. 

Fig.  2557,  II,  cross-bar  and  bearing  for  upper  end  of  shaft  of  chuck-plate. 
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LAP  AND  LEAD  OF  TIIE  SLIDE-VALVE.  The  slide-valve  is  that  part  of  a steam-engine 
which  causes  the  motion  of  the  piston  to  be  reciprocating.  It  is  made  to  slide  upon  a smooth  surface, 
called  the  cylinder  face,  in  which  there  are  three  openings  to  as  many  pipe*  or  passages  : two  for  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  above  and  below  the  piston,  alternately  ; while  the  use  of  the  third 
is  to  convey  away  the  waste  steam.  The  first  two  are,  therefore,  termed  the  induction  or  steam  ports, 
and  the  remaining  one  the  eduction  or  exhaustion  port. 

The  slide  is  inclosed  in  a steam-tight  case,  culled  the  6lide-jacket ; and  motion  is  communicated  to 
it  by  means  of  a rod  working  through  a stuffing- box. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  first  enters  the  jacket,  and  thence  passes  into  the  cylinder,  through  either 
steuin  port,  according  to  the  position  of  the  slide,  which  is  so  contrived  that  steam  cannot  pass  from  the 
jacket  to  the  cylinder  through  both  steam  ports  at  the  same  time,  or  through  the  eduction  port  at  nny 
time. 

Case  1. — When  a Slide  han  neither  Lend  nor  Lap. — Fig.  255'.*  represents  the  cylinder  face  fora  “ Mur- 
ray slide"  without  lap;  a and  b being  the  induction  ports,  and  e the  eduction. 

Figs.  2560,  2561.  and  2562,  are  similar  sections  of  the  nosle, 
showing  the  slide  in  its  central  and  two  extreme  positions.  It 
occupies  the  mid-position,  Fig.  2560,  when  the  piston  is  at  either 
extremity  of  its  stroke;  the  extreme  position,  Fig.  2561,  when 
the  piston  is  at  half  stroke  in  its  descent ; and  that  shown  in  Fig. 

2562.  when  the  piston  is  at  half-stroke  in  its  ascent 

When  a slide  has  no  lap.  the  width  of  its  facing,  at  f and  p, 

Fig-  2560,  equals  that  of  the  steam  ports  ; the  lap  being  any 
additional  width  whereby  those  ports  are  overlapped. 

That  the  waste  steam  may  have  unobstructed  egress , the  ex- 
haustion port  e must  lie  made  of  no  less  width  than  the  steam  ports ; and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  bars 
d and  e should  correspond  with  the  slide  face  at  / and  g.  The  three  ports,  together  with  the  bars  be- 
tween and  beyond  them,  are  therefore  drawn  of  equal  width ; the  total  length  of  the  slide  being  equal 
to  the  distance  Ijetween  the  steam  Bides  of  the  steam  ports. 

The  distance  through  which  the  slide  moves,  in  passing  from  one  extreme  position  to  the  other,  is 
called  its  travel ; which,  in  this  case,  equals  turice  the  port. 

When  the  motion  of  a slide  is  produced  by  meuns  of  nn  eccentric,  keyed  to  the  crank  shaft  and  re- 
volving with  it,  the  relative  positions  of  the  piston  and  slide  depend  upon  the  relative  positions  of  the 
crank  and  ecceutric. 

Demon*/ ration. 

Let  a h.  Fig.  2563.  represent  the  crank ; then  b being  the  crank-pin,  and  a the 
centre  of  motion,  the  larger  circle  represents  the  orbit  of  the  crank,  und  its  diame- 
ter Ac  the  stroke  of  the  pi-don.  Supposing  the  cylinder  to  be  an  upright  one,  hav- 
ing the  crank-shaft  immediately  above  or  below  it,  the  connection  between  the  pis- 
ton-rod and  crank  being  merely  a connecting-rod,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
t>enm,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  position  of  the  crank  is  a b,  the  piston  will  be  at 
Uie  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  bottom  when  its  position  is  a c.  The  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  crank  and  piston,  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  between  the  two  extremes, 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  : for  the  present,  however,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  connecting-rod  to  be  of  infinite  length,  and  therefore  always  acting  upon 
the  crank  in  parallel  lines,  so  that  when  the  crunk  is  at  d,  e.  will  be  the  apparent  position  of  the  piston, 
and  f the  same  when  the  crank  is  at  g ; the  piston  being  represented  by  the  siue  of  the  arc  described 
by  the  crank  from  either  of  the  points  b and  e,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

The  diameter  h i,  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  figure,  represents  the  travel  of  the  slide,  and  its  radius 
the  eccentricity  of  the  eccentric  ; or,  regarding  the  eccentric  as  a crank,  the  radius  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent that  crank,  as  a A represents  the  main  crank.  The  travel  of  a slide,  without  lap,  being  equal  to 
twice  the  port,  the  two  steam  ports  are  represented  by  the  spaces  a h and  a i,  but  trunsjx*sed,  a i being 
(be  passage  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  anti  a h that  to  the  bottom. 

Suppling  the  piston  to  be  at  A,  (the  top  of  the  cylinder,)  the  position  of  the  slide  will  be  that  shown 
in  Fig.  2560.  the  direction  of  its  motion  being  downward,  so  that  the  port  a.  Fig.  2560,  or  n i in  Fig. 

2563,  may  be  gradually  opened  for  the  admission  of  steam  above  the  piston,  until  the  pi:  ton  has 
arrived  at"  half  stroke,  wnen  it  will  be  fully  open,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2561.  The  direction  of  thi  slide’s 
motion  is  then  reverseti.  so  that  when  the  piston  has  completed  its  descent,  the  port  A,  Figs  2559  to 
2562,  or  ah  in  the  diagram,  will  begin  to  open  for  the  admission  of  steam  beneath  it,  and  exnaustion 
will  commence  from  above  it  through  the  port  a , or  a i , and  exhaustion  port  c,  the  slide  bcii  g uguin 
brought  into  its  central  position,  Fig.  2560. 

Now  the  slide  being  at  half-stroke,  when  the  piston  is  at  either  extremity  of  its  stroke,  if  w>  make 
a A the  position  of  the  crank,  a k will  be  that  of  the  eccentric  ; and  the  axis  of  the  crank  being  likewise 
that  of  the  eecentric,  they  must  necessarily  revolve  in  equal  times,  and  always  at  the  same  distance 
apart ; therefore,  when  the  crank  has  reached  the  point  d (supposing  it  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow)  the  eccentric  will  have  advanced  to  /,  and  e d and  l m represent  the  positions  of  the  pi-ton  and 
slide  respectively ; showing,  that  when  the  piston  has  descended  to  e,  the  steam  port  a i , Fig.  2563, 
or  a.  Figs.  2559  to  2562,  will  lx*  open  to  the  extent  a m.  Again,  when  the  crank  is  at  n,  and  the  piston 
consequently  at  half-stroke,  a i will  be  the  position  of  the  eccentric,  the  port  a i being  fully  open,  and 
the  slide  occupying  the  extreme  position  shown  in  Fig.  2561.  The  direction  of  the  slide’s  motion  is  now 
reversed,  anti  the  port  is  again  gradually  covered  by  the  slide  face  until  the  positions  of  the  crank  and 
eccentric  are  a c and  a a when  tin*  piston  will  have  completed  its  descent,  and  the  port  a i will  be  com- 
pletely closed,  the  slide  being  again  brought  iuto  its  central  position.  Fig.  2560.  The  opposite  steam 
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port  ah  now  begins  to  open  for  the  admission  of  steam,  and  the  direction  of  the  piston's  motion  is  re- 
versed ; the  port  continues  to  open  until  the  crank  and  eccentric  reach  the  points  p and  h,  when  the 
piston  will  again  be  at  half-stroke,  and  the  slide  in  its  extreme  position.  Fig.  25tf  2.  Meanwhile,  exhaus- 
tion from  above  the  piston  has  been  taking  place,  to  the  same  extent,  through  the  port  a i.  Finally,  the 
piston  having  completed  its  ascent,  the  slide  again  occupies  its  original  position.  Fig.  2560.  and.  its 
course  being  downward,  steam  is  again  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  through  the  port  a ; the  piston  then 
begins  to  descend,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  exhaustion  ceases  from  above,  and  commences  from  below 
it,  through  the  port  6. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  use  of  the  eccentric,  as  a means  of  actuating  the  slide,  that  the 
steam  ports  are  opened  and  closed  too  slowly ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  piston  does  not 
move  at  a uniform  velocity,  as  the  crank  does  ; for  example,  while  the  crauk  describes  the  arc  b * L the 
piston  descends  only  from  b to  e,  the  versed  sine  of  that  arc ; and  its  velocity  is  gradually  increased  as 
it  approaches  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  where  it  is  greatest,  being  equal  to  that  of  the  crank.  Again,  as 
the  piston  approaches  the  end  of  its  stroke.  its  velocity  is  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  in  which 
it  had  previously  increased,  until  the  completion  of  its  stroke,  where  it  remains  stationary  during  the 
small  space  of  time  in  which  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  reversed. 

Now.  it  must  be  obvious  that  less  steam  is  required  to  impel  the  piston  at  a slow  rate  than  at  a rapid 
one  ; and  a glance  at  Fig.  2363  shows  that  the  steam  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  when  the  slide  is  actu- 
ated by  an  eccentric,  is  at  all  times  proportioned  to  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  the  port  being  least  open 
when  the  piston  is  near  the  end  of  its  strike,  and  fully  open  when  it  is  at  half  stroke. 

When  an  eccentric,  instead  of  being  art,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  so  that  the  steam  port  shall  only 
begin  to  open  when  the  piston  commences  its  stroke,  is  so  placed  that  the  jwirt  shall  be  open  to  some 
extent  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  the  width  of  that  opening  is  termed 

Tut  LtAi». — The  non-use  of  lead  is  disadvantageous,  chiefly  because  at  the  commencement  of  every 
strike,  the  steam  has  to  contend  with  the  whole  force  of  that  which  laid  impelled  the  piston  during  its 
previous  stroke.  Hut  besides  obviating  thut  disadvantage,  the  lead  is  of  essential  service  in  locomotive 
engines,  “where  it  is  found  necessary  to  let  the  steam  on  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston  before  the 
end  of  its  stroke,  iti  order  to  bring  it  up  gradually  to  a stop,  and  diminish  the  violent  jerk  that  is  caused 
by  its  motion  being  ch  uiged  so  very  rapidly  as  five  times  in  a second.  The  steam  let  into  the  end  of 
a cylinder  before  the  piston  arrives  at  it.  acts  as  a spring  cushion  to  assist  In  changing  its  motion ; and 
if  it  were  not  applied,  the  piston  could  not  lie  kept  tight  u|>on  the  piston-rod.” 

('ask  *2. — When  a did*  hax  lead  without  lap. — Let  a h.  Fig.  2564,  represent  the  stroke  of  the  piston ; 
ed  the  travel  of  the  slide  ; and  e f the  lead;  then,  supposing  the  piston  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
ra  is  the  position  of  the  crank,  und  eg  that  of  the  eccentric.  Following  the  course 
of  the  crank,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  we  find  the  iH*rt  e d fully  open,  not,  as  in 
the  former  case,  when  the  piston  is  at  half  stroke,  but  when  it  has  descended  to  the 
point  A, — the  arc  at,  described  by  the  crank,  being  equal  to  the  arc  g d,  described 
by  the  eccentric.  Again,  we  find  the  port  reclosed  when  the  piston  has  descended 
to  i'.  at  which  point  exhuu*tion  commences  from  above  the  piston  through  ed,  and 
steam  enters  below  it  through  ec,  for  the  return  stroke,  at  the  commencement  of 
which  the  port  ec  i-  open  to  the  extent  el  (equal  to  ef)  for  the  admission  of  steam, 
while  e d is  open  to  the  same  extent  for  exhaustion. 

It  is  to  lie  remarked,  that  the  amount  of  lead  is  necessarily  very  limited  m prac- 
tice, its  tendency  being  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  piston  before  the  completion  of  its  stroke.  The 
greatest  possible  amount  of  lead  equals  half  the  travel  of  the  slide.  Hie  eccentric  would  in  that  cave 
be  set  diametrically  opposite  to  its  first  position,  which  would  liave  the  effect  of  reversing  the  direction 
of  the  piston’s  motion. 

• In  the  case  of  u slide  having  lead  without  lnp,  the  distance  of  a piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke, 
when  the  lead  produces  its  effect,  is  proportional  to  the  lead  as  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  is  to  its  sine, 
supposing  the  radii  of  the  crank  and  eccentric  to  be  equal 
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Let  ah.  Fig.  2565,  represent  both  the  travel  of  the  slide  and  the  piston’s  stroke; 
then  c»i  and  e b represent  the  steam  porta.  And  let  ed  represent  the  lead  ; then  co 
and  ee  represent  tne  crank  and  eccentric,  the  piston  being  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

Now,  s tec  in  will  enter  the  cylinder,  below  the  piston,  when  the  eccentric  is  at  f and 
the  crank  at  g ; for  the  arcs  a eg,  and  ebf  are  equal.  Again,  the  arc  g b is  equal  to 
h e ; therefore,  ig  is  equal  to  k e,  and  i b to  k h.  Now,  k e is  the  nine  of  the  urc  h e, 
und  k h (equal  to  t b)  h its  versed  sine:  hence 

flule  I. — To  find  the  distance  of  the  pi-ton  from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  when  the 
lead  produces  its  effect : — Divide  the  lead  by  the  width  of  the  steam  port,  both  in  inches,  and  call  the 
quotient  sine  ; multiply  its  corresponding  versed  sine,  found  in  the  table,  by  half  the  stroke,  and  the 
product  will  bo  the  distance  of  the  pi>ton  from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  when  steam  is  admitted  for  the 
return  stroke,  and  exhaustion  commences.  Or, 

Rule  //. — To  find  the  lead,  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  being  given : — Divide 
the  distance  in  inches  by  half  the  stroke  in  inches,  and  call  the  quotient  versed  sine  ; multiply  its  cor- 
responding sine  bv  the  width  of  steam  port,  and  the  product  will  be  the  lead. 

Example  1. — The  stroke  of  a piston  is  48  inches  ; width  of  steam  port  2|  inches;  and  lead  £ inch: 
required  the  distance  of  the  pi-ton  from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  when  exhaustion  commences. 

Here,  ‘5  *r  2 5=  2 = sine  ; and  versed  sine  of  sine  ‘2  = •0202. 

Then,  *0202  X 24  =*4848  inches. 
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Example  2. — The  stroke  of  a piston  is  48  indies ; width  of  steam  port  2*5  inches  ; and  distance  of 
piston  from  the  end  of  iU  stroke,  when  exhaustion  commences,  1818  inches : required  the  lead. 

Here,  -4848  -r  24  = *0302  = versed  sine  ; 
and  sine  of  versed  sine  *0202  = *2. 

Then,  *2  X 2‘5  = '5  — lead. 

When  the  lead  of  a slide  is  equal  to  the  width  of  steutn  port  multiplied  by  any  number  in  the  first 
column  of  the  following  table,  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  when  steam  is 
admitted  on  the  exhaust-side,  will  be  equal  to  half  tne  stroke  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  number 
of  tho  second  column.  Or,  if  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  enu  of  its  stroke,  when  steam  is  ad- 
mitted on  the  exhaust-side,  be  equal  to  half  the  stroke  multiplied  by  any  number  in  the  second  column, 
the  width  of  steam  port  multiplied  by  tho  corresponding  number  of  the  first  column  equals  the  lead. 


When  the  lead  is  equal  to 
the  width  of  steam  port 
multiplied  by 


•0626 

0019 

09876 

0044 

125 

0078 

1875 

0176 

•21876 

The  distance  of  the  piston 

0242 

•25 

from  the  end  of  iu  stroke, 

■0317 

•28125 

when  steam  is  admitted 

•0403 

•3125 

on  the  exhuuM-sidc. 

0501 

•34376 

equals  half  the  stroke 

•0609 

•375 

multiplied  by 

0730 

•40625 

0862 

•4375 

•1008 

•46875 

•1166 

6 

1339 

The  Lap. — A slide  is  said  to  have  lap  when  the  width  of  its  face  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Bteam 
porta,  the  ports  being  thereby  overlapped,  as  in  Fig.  2589. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  slides  should  have  some  degree  of  lap  on  both  the  steam  and  exhaustion 
sides  of  the  passage,  because,  although  in  theory  an  aperture  may  be  said  to  be  completely  closed  when 
covered  by  a bar  of  similar  width,  yet,  in  the  construction  of  a slide  without  lap,  we  cannot  insure  such 
accuracy  of as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  steam  entering  or  leaving  both  steam  porta  at  the  same 
time. 

Lap  on  the  steam  side  has  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  steam  from  the  cylinder,  by  closing  the  port 
before  the  completion  of  the  stroke,  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  being  effected  by  the  expansion  of  tho 
steam  already  admitted. 

Demonstration. 

Case  3. — When  a slide  has  lap  on  the  steam  side,  without  lr<uL — Let  a L and  6 c,  Fig.  2686,  represent 
the  lap  at  both  ends  of  the  slide ; and  let  ad  and  ee  represent  the  two  steam  i»»rts ; then  dr  will  repre- 
sent the  travel  of  the  slide,  which,  in  this  case,  equals  twice  the  steam  port,  plu-  twice  the  hip. 

3566.  9571.  2570.  9569.  2588.  2567. 


Supposing  de  also  to  represent  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  that  the  piston  is  on  the  top  stroke,  then 
6 darn!  bf  are  the  respective  position*  of  the  ernnk  and  eccentric:  for  the  slide,  in>tcnd  of  occupying 
its  central  po-ition,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  (as  in  Case  1.)  must  be  set  in  advance  of 
that  position  to  the  extent  of  the  lap.  that  steam  may  enter  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  begins  to 
move.  See  Fig.  2567. 

When  the  eccentric  has  advanced  from  f to  e,  the  crank  will  have  reached  the  point  y;  the  piston  is 
therefore  at  a when  the  port  ce  b fully  open,  the  slide  being  then  in  the  position  Fig.  2568,  Again, 
when  the  eccentric  ha*  reached  the  |*»int  h.  the  port  ee  will  be  rcoiiwed.  Fig.  2567,  and  » will  be  the 
position  of  the  piston ; therefore,  the  distance  of  the  piston  front  the  end  of  its  stroke,  when  the  steam  is 
cut  off.  is  proportioned  to  the  whole  stroke,  ns  i e is  to  de. 

When  tne  eccentric  arrives  at  k,  the  slide  will  occupy  its  central  position.  Fig.  2569.  and  the  piston 
will  be  at  tn,  where  exhaustion  commence*  from  above  it;  but  steam  is  not  admitted  below  it,  for  the 
return  stroke,  until  the  eccentric  has  reached  the  point  n,  where  the  port  a d begins  to  open,  the  position 
of  the  slide  at  that  moment  being  that  shown  in  rig.  2670. 

When  the  eccentric  arrives  at  *L  the  port  will  be  fully  open,  the  slide  being  then  in  its  extreme  posi- 
tion, Fig.  2571  ; and  it  will  be  reclosed  when  the  eccentric  arrives  at  y.  and  the  piston  at  p.  where  the 
■team  is  cut  off,  the  position  of  the  slide  being  again  that  shown  in  Fig.  2570.  Again,  when  the  tceeu- 
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trie  reaches  the  point  r,  exhaustion  ceases  from  above  the  piston,  which  is  then  at  x,  ami  commences 
from  below  it,  the  elide  being  then  in  its  central  position.  Fig.  2509,  and  moving  downward.  Finally, 
the  crank  having  arrived  at  </,  and  the  eccentric  at  f the  piston  will  have  completed  its  ascent,  aud  the 
slide  will  occupy  the  position,  Fig.  2567,  as  at  starting. 

The  steam  was  shown  to  be  cut  off  when  the  piston  had  descended  from  d to  e,  the  crank  having 
described  'the  arc  dgu,  and  the  eccentric  the  arc  f eh.  Now,  di  is  the  verecd  sine  of  dg  u,  aud  ec  is 
the  versed  sine  of  half  f e A;  and  dgu  and / e h are  equal  arcs.  Hence 

Rule  III. — To  find  at  what  part  of  the  stroke  steam  will  be  cut  off  with  a given  amount  of  lap  : — 
Divide  the  width  of  steam  port,  by  itself  plus  the  lap,  and  call  the  quotient  versed  sine.  Find  it*  cor- 
responding arc  in  degrees  and  minutes,  and  call  it  arc  the  first  If  arc  the  first  be  less  than  45  degrees, 
multiply  the  versed  sine  of  twice  that  arc  by  half  the  stroke  in  inches,  and  the  product  will  be  the  dis- 
tance of  the  piston  from  the  commencement  of  its  stroke,  when  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

If  arc  the  first  exceed  45  degrees,  multiply  the  versed  sine  of  the  difference  between  double  tluit  arc 
and  180  degrees  by  half  the  stroke,  aud  the  product  will  be  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of 
its  stroke  W’hen  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

Rule  IV. — To  find  the  amount  of  lap  necessary  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  any  given  part  of  the  stroke  : — 

If  it  be  required  to  cut  off  the  steam  before  half-stroke,  divide  the  distance  the  piston  moves  before 
steam  is  cut  off,  by  half  the  stroke,  and  call  the  quotient  versed  sine.  Find  the  arc  of  that  versed  sine, 
and  also  the  versed  sine  of  half  that  arc.  Divide  the  difference  between  the  versed  sine  last  found  and 
unitv,  by  the  versed  sine,  nnd  multiply  the  width  of  steam  port  by  the  quotient;  the  product  will  be 
the  Lip. 

If  it  be  required  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  n point  beyond  half-stroke,  divide  the  dUtance  of  the  piston 
from  the  end  of  its  stroke,  when  steam  is  cut  off,  by  half  the  length  of  stroke ; call  the  quotient  versed 
sine  ; find  its  corresponding  arc,  and  ubstract  it  from  180  degrees.  Find  the  versed  sine  of  half  the 
remainder,  and  subtract  it  from  unity.  ■ Divide  the  remainder  by  the  versed  sine,  and  multiply  the 
width  of  the  steam  port  by  the  quotient ; the  product  will  lie  the  lap. 

Example  8. — The  stroke  of  a piston  is  36  inches;  width  of  steam  port  14  inch;  and  lap  6 inches: 
required  the  point  of  the  stroke  at  which  steam  will  be  cut  off. 

Here  1*6  -+•  6 = 7’5  ; anil  15  -j-  7*5  = ’2  = versed  sine ; 

arc  of  versed  sine  ’2  = 36°  52',  (arc  th<?  first ;) 
and  36°  62'  X ‘2  = 73°  44'  = are  of  versed  sine,  *7198. 

Then  -7198  X 18  =12  95  inches  = distance  of  the  piston  from  the  commencement  of  its  stroke  when 
* the  steam  is  cut  off 

Example  4. — The  stroke  of  a piston  is  36  inches;  width  of  steam  port  1^  inch;  and  extent  of  lap  1$ 
inch : required  the  point  of  the  stroke  at  which  steam  is  cut  off. 

Here  1*5  -f-  1*25  =T5T6 ; nnd  1’5  ~ 2-76  = '5154  = versed  sine  of  arc  62°  58'  (arc  the  first.) 

Then  62°  5S'  X 2 = 125°  56' ; and  180°  - 125°  56'  =54°  4'  = nrc  of  versed  sine,  -4131 ; 4131  X 
18  = 7 43  inches  = distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

Example  5. — The  stroke  of  a piston  is  36  inches;  width  of  steam  port  1*5  inches  ; and  distance  of  the 
piston  from  the  commencement  of  its  stroke,  when  the  steam  is  cut  off,  1 2 95  incites : required  the  lap. 
Here  12  95  •—  18  = -7198  = versed  sine  of  arc  73°  44' ; 

78°  44'  -r  2 = 36°  52'  = arc  of  versed  sine  *2. 

Then  1 -*2  = '8  ; nnd  -8  -j-  2 = 4 ; 15  X4  = 6 inches  = lap. 

The  Lead  and  Lap. — Having  separately  investigated  the  two  cases  of  a slide  having  lead  without 
lap,  and  lap  without  lead,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  effect  of  both  in  combination,  together  with 
that  of  lap  on  the  exhaustion  side. 

Demonstration. 

Case  4. — When  a slide  has  lap  on  hath  the  steam  and  exhaustion  sides,  together  mth  lead. — Let 
ah  nud  ae.  Fig.  2572.  represent  ttie  double  lap  on  the  steam  side;  a f 
and  ag,  the  same  on  the  exhaustion  side;  be  nnd  ed  the  steam  port*; 
and  the  line  ed  both  the  travel  of  the  slide  and  stroke  of  the  piston. 

Then,  supposing  eh  to  represent  the  lead  of  the  slide,  a i will  be  the  po- 
sition of  the  eccentric  when  that  of  the  crank  i sac;  the  slide  occupying 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2573,  and  the  piston  being  at  the  top  of  its 
downward  stroke. 

When  the  eccentric  reaches  the  point  k,  the  port  ed  will  be  fully  closed, 
ns  shown  in  Fig.  2574,  and  the  piston  will  have  descended  to  /,  the  arc 
e m being  equal  to  the  arc  i k.  Again,  when  the  eccentric  arrive*  at  n, 
the  slide  being  then  brought  into  the  position  Fig.  2575.  exhnustion  com- 
mences from  above  the  piston,  which  has  descended  to  o ; the  arc  e in  p 
lieing  equal  to  the  arc  i k «.  When  the  eccentric  arrives  at  g,  the  port  4 c 
begins  to  open  for  the  admission  of  steam  beneath  the  piston,  (see  Fig. 

2576,)  which  has  then  descended  to  r;  the  arc  ems  being  equal  to  the 
arc  » k i/  When  the  eccentric  lias  reached  the  point  *',  opposite  to  i,  the  port  h e will  be  open  to  the 
extent  of  the  lead  hit',  equal  to  eh,  and  the  piston  will  have  completed  its  descent 

Steam  continues  to  enter  the  port  be  during  the  accent  of  the  piston,  until  the  eccentric  reaches  the 
point  k‘,  when  the  |>orL  be  will  be  roclosed,  Fig.  2576,  the  direction  of  the  slide’s  motion  being 
downward,  and  the  piston  having  ascended  to  Exhaustion  ceases  from  above  the  piston  when  the 
eccentric  reuches  the  point  /,  the  piston  being  then  at  u , and  the  slide  again  in  the  position  Fig.  2575. 
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When  the  eccentric  reaches  the  point  opposite  to  n,  exhaustion  commences  below  the  piston,  the 
slide  being  then  in  the  position  Fig.  2577,  and  the  piston  at  o'.  Finally,  when  the  eccentric  reaches 
the  point  q\  and  the  crank  the  point  s',  opposite  to  $,  steam 
begins  to  enter  the  port  c d for  the  return  stroke,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which  the  port  e d will  be  open  to  the  extent 
of  the  lead  c h ; the  crank  and  eccentric  occupying  their  original 
positions  a e and  a i. 

It  is  here  shown  that  four  distinct  circumstances  result  from 
the  use  of  a slide  having  lap  on  both  sides  of  the  port,  with 
lead,  during  a single  stroke  of  the  piston.  These  are — 

Firtt : The  cutting  off  the  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  expan- 
sion. 

Second : The  cessation  of  exhaustion  on  the  exhaustion  side. 

Third:  The  commencement  of  exhaustion  on  the  steam  side. 

Fourth  : The  readmission  of  steam  for  the  return  stroke. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  results,  we  found  the  steam  port  cd  closed,  when  the  crank  anil 
eccentric  had  described  the  equal  arcs  c m and  i d k.  Now,  cd,  the  steam  port,  is  the  versed  sine  of  d k ; 
and  h d,  the  steam  port  minue  the  lead,  is  the  versed  sine  of  i d.  Hence, 

Rule  V — To  find  the  point  of  the  stroke  at  which  steam  will  be  cut  off : 

Divide  the  width  of  the  steam  port,  and  also  that  width  minus  the  lead,  by  half  the  slide’s  travel,  anti 
call  the  quotients  versed  sines.  Find  their  corresponding  arcs,  and  call  them  arc  the  first,  and  arc  the 
second,  respectively.  Then,  if  the  sum  of  those  arcs  be  less  than  90  degrees,  multiply  the  versed  sine 
of  their  sum  by  half  the  stroke,  in  inches,  and  the  product  will  be  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the 
commencement  of  its  stroke,  when  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

If  the  sum  of  arcs  the  first  and  second  exceed  90  degrees,  subtract  it  from  180  degrees;  and  the 
versed  sine  of  the  difference,  multiplied  by  half  the  stroke,  equals  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the 
end  of  its  stroke,  when  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

Example  8. — The  stroke  of  a piston  is  60  inches ; the  width  of  steam  port  8 inches ; lap  on  the  steam 
side  inches;  Inp  on  the  exhaust  side  &th  inch  ; and  lead  $ inch : required  the  point  of  the  stroke  at 
which  steam  will  be  cut  off. 

8 

Here  _ . _ = '5454  = versed  sine  of  62°  68'  (arc  the  first  ;) 

i)T‘.S 

3 — -5 

and  jjjpTjj  = *4546  = versed  sine  of  66°  57'  (arc  the  second.) 

Then  62°  68' -+-56°  57'  = 119°  55'  ; and  180°  — 119°  65'  = 60  5'  = arc  of  versed  sine,  '5012. 
‘5012  X 30  = 15*036  inches  = distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  the  steam  is  cut  off. 

Exhaustion  was  shown  to  cease,  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  when  the  eccentric  had  reached  the 
point  t,  and  the  crank  the  point  z\  the  crank  having  described  the  arc  dkx,  equal  to  i'ct  described  by 
the  eccentric. 

Now  i' e is  equal  to  arc  the  second,  (Rule  V.;)  and  et  is  equal  to  90  degrees  minus  tt',  or  the  arc  of 
versed  sine  e f\  and  ef  is  half  the  slide's  travel  minus  the  lap  on  the  exhaust  side.  Hence, 

To  find  the  jx>int  of  the  stroke  at  which  exhaustion  ceases : 

Divide  half  the  slide's  travel,  minus  the  exhaustion  lap,  by  half  the  travel,  call  the  quotient  versed 
sine,  and  add  its  corresponding  arc,  calling  it  arc  the  third,  to  arc  the  second.  The  versed  sine  of  the 
difference  between  their  sum  and  180  degree*,  multiplied  by  hnlf  the  stroke,  equals  the  distance  of  the 
piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  exhaustion  censes. 

Example  9. — The  several  proportions  being  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

Here  3 -f  2 5 = 5 5 = half  the  slide’s  travel ; 

6*5  — - *125  . 

and  rr =-9772  = versed  sine  of  arc  88°  42'  = (arc  the  third.) 

Then  88°  42' -f  56°  57'  (arc  the  second)  =145°  39'  ; and  180°  — 145°  39' = 34°  21'  = arc  of 
versed  sine,  *1743.  '1743  X 30  = 5 229  inches  =the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke 
when  exhaustion  ceases. 

Exhaustion  was  shown  to  commence  from  above  the  piston  when  the  crank  nnd  eccentric  had  de- 
scribed the  equal  arcs  e kr  p and  idn. 

Now  idn  is  equal  to  180  degrees  minus  »»»';  n i'  is  equal  to  n'  i ; and  n d is  equal  to  arc  the  third. 
Hence, 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  exhaustion  commences : 

Subtract  arc  the  second  from  arc  the  third,  and  multiply  the  versed  sine  of  their  difference  by  half  the 
stroke.  The  product  will  be  the  distance  required. 

Example  10. — The  proportions  being  as  in  the  two  preceding  example*. 

Here  88°  42'  — 56°  67'=81°  46'=arc  of  versed  sine,  *1496;  and  '1496  X 30  = 4*488  inches,  the 
distance  required. 

Steam  was  found  to  be  readmitted,  for  the  return  stroke,  when  the  piston  had  reached  the  point  r 
in  its  descent,  the  crank  and  eccentric  having  described  the  equal  arcs  e k' m nnd  i d q. 

Now  i d q is  equal  to  180  degrees  minus  q •' ; »'  being  diametrically  opposed  to  i.  And  q i'  is  equal 
to  i q\  the  difference  between  arcs  the  first  and  second.  Hence, 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  steam  is  readmitted  for  the  return 
stroke : 

Vou  II.— 13 
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Multiply  the  versed  sine  of  the  difference  between  furs  the  first  and  second  by  half  the  stroke,  and 
the  product  will  be  the  distance  required. 

Example  11. — The  proportions  being  as  before. 

Hero  62°  58' — 56°  57 ' = 6°  l'  = arc  of  versed  sine  -0055. 

Then  *0055  X 30  =*165  inches  = the  distance  required. 

Rule  VI — To  find  the  proportions  of  the  steam  lap  and  lead  ; the  points  of  the  stroke  where  steam  is 
cut  off,  and  readmitted  for  the  return  stroke,  being  known  : 

When  the  steam  is  cut  off  before  half-stroke,  divide  the  portion  of  the  stroke  performed  by  the  piston 
by  half  the  stroke,  and  call  the  quotient  versed  sine.  Likewise,  divide  the  distance  of  the  piston  from 
the  end  of  its  stroke  when  steam  is  readmitted  for  the  return  stroke,  by  half  the  stroke,  and  call  that 
quotient  versed  sine.  Find  their  respective  arcs,  and  also  the  versed  sines  of  half  their  sum  and  hall 
their  difference.  The  width  of  the  steam  port  in  inches,  divided  by  the  versed  sine  of  half  their  sum, 
equals  half  the  travel  of  the  slide : and  half  the  travel,  minus  the  width  of  port,  equals  the  lap.  The 
difference  of  the  two  veracd  sines  last  found,  multiplied  by  half  the  travel  of  the  slide,  equals  tne  lead 
When  the  steam  is  to  be  cut  off  after  half  stroke,  divide  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its 
stroke  by  lialf  the  stroke  ; call  the  quotient  versed  sine,  and  subtract  its  corresponding  arc  from  180 
degree*.  Divide  the  distance  the  piston  has  to  move  when  the  steam  is  admitted  for  the  return  stroke, 
by  half  the  stroke  ; call  the  quotient  versed  sine,  and  find  its  corresponding  arc.  Then  proceed  with  the 
two  arcs  thus  found,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Example  12. — The  stroke  of  a piston  is  60  inches  ; the  width  of  steam  port  3 inches  ; distance  of  the 
piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  steam  is  cut  off  15*036  inches  ; and  when  steam  is  admitted  for 
the  return  stroke  *166  inches:  required  the  lap  and  lead. 

Here  15*086  -r-  30  = *5012  = versed  sine  of  arc  60°  5'; 
and  180° — 60°  5'=  119°  55'. 

Then  *165  -f - 30  = *0055  = versed  sine  of  6°  1*. 

119°  55'  + 6°  V = 125°  56';  119°  65'  — 6°  l'=118°  54'. 

' = 62°  58'  = arc  of  versed  sine  *5464 ; 


113°  64' 


• = 56°  57'  = arc  of  versed  sine  *4545. 

3 H-  *5454  = 6*5  inches  = half  the  slide’s  travel ; 
nnd  5*5  — 3 = 2*5  = lap. 

*5454  — *4545  = *0909  ; and  0909  X 5*5  = *5  inches  = lead. 

To  find  the  lap  and  lead  by  construction. 

The  stroke  of  the  piston ; width  of  steam  port ; and  distances  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke 
when  the  steam  is  rut  off.  anti  when  it  is  readmitted  for  the  return  stroke,  being  known : 

Let  the  circle.  Fig.  2578,  represent  the  crank’s  orbit,  nnd  its  diameter  a b the  stroke  of  the  piston,  to 
some  known  scale.  Make  a c equal  to  the  purt  of  the  stroke  performed 
before  the  steam  is  cut  off ; and  b d equal  to  the  distance  of  the  piston 
from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  steam  is  readmitted  for  the  return  stroke. 

Draw  d e and  e f nt  right  angles  to  a 6,  and  mark  the  point  g nt  the  dis- 
tance be  from J.  Bisect  the  arc  a g,  and  from  the  point  of  bisection,  k, 
draw  the  diameter  It  i.  Make  i k equal  to  be\  draw  i m and  kl  at  right 
angles  to  a b ; and  draw  # / and  i b indefinitely.  From  the  point  m set  off 
m n equal  to  the  width  of  steam  port,  full  size  ; from  n draw*  n o parallel 
to  i m,  and  meeting  » b. nnd  also  op  parallel  to  a b,  and  meeting  h »;  then 
will  * p equal  the  Jap,  nnd  * r the  lead. 

In  all  tne  foregoing  cases,  we  have  taken  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  the  crank,  from  either  extremity  of  the  stroke,  as  the  portion 
of  the  stroke  performed  by  the  piston ; but,  as  has  been  already  observed,  _ 
the  relative  |x>sitionn  of  the  piston  and  crank  depend  upon  the  length  of 
the  connecting- rod,  which  will  be  seen  bv  reference  to  Fig.  2579,  where 
A B represents  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  (?  D the  connecting-rod,  and  D O the  crank.  Now,  by  supposing 
a d to  be  the  arc  described  by  the  crank  when  the  piston  has  performed  one-fourth  of  its  stroke,  and 


2579. 


from  the  length  of  that  arc,  calculating  the  amount  of  lap 
quired  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  that  part  of  the  stroke,  we  appear 
to  be  in  error — for,  from  the  oblique  action  of  the  connecting-rod, 
the  piston  would  have  descended  only  to  the  point  e.  But  the 
engine  being  double-acting,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  position  of  the  crank  when  the  piston  has  performed  one- 
fourth  of  its  stroke  iu  the  opposite  direction  from  the  point  B ; 
and  here  we  find,  that  bv  supposing  the  crank  to  have  described 
the  arc  be,  (equal  to  aJ,)  instead  of  the  true  arc  b E.  we  cause 
the  steam  to  be  cut  off  when  the  piston  has  reached  the  point  / ; 
and  the  distance  B/  being  precisely  as  much  more  than  B F as  A c is  lc«s  than  A C,  the  seeming  error 
is  self  corrective. 
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A Table  of  Afuhipliers  to  find  the  Lap  and  Lead,  token  the  Steam  it  to  be  out  off  at  \ to  \th* 

of  the  Stroke. 

The  lap  must  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the  steam  port  multiplied  by  col.  1. 

The  lead  must  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the  steam  port  multiplied  By  col.  2. 


1 

HalP^lruke. 

FWe-Eighths 
of  the  Stroke. 

Three-Fourths 
of  the  Stroke. 

Seven-Eighths 
of  the  Stroke. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i 

2 

Ijtp 

2-41 

r.wl 

•ooo 

I«np 

1-58 

•ooo 

l*np 

1.000 

I, etui 

•ooo 

Lap 

■640 

l«cnd 

•ooo 

•ooooo 

2*  16 

•145 

ID 

124 

•893 

105 

•477 

•089 

■sf-S 

•00208 

206 

198 

1-35 

•no 

•851 

146 

•450 

123 

00416 

1 94 

•268 

1*27 

•231 

•795 

•200 

•413 

•170 

§ Js 

-0O833 

1-84 

•318 

1-21 

•276 

•754 

■240 

■385 

-204 

1 5 2 

01250 

1*77 

•358 

l'lti 

•312 

•723 

•271 

•883 

•232 

•01666 

171 

391 

112 

•342 

•69 1 

•299 

•344 

•257 

III 

02083 

1-65 

•420 

1*08 

•368 

•668 

*322 

■327 

•277 

02500 

1-60 

444 

105 

•391 

644 

•343 

•813 

•296 

ii- 

02916 

1-56 

•467 

102 

•412 

•623 

•362 

•298 

•313 

£ c-2 

03383 

1-48 

•505 

•968 

•449 

•586 

•396 

•273 

•343 

•04166 

1-41 

•640 

•921 

•480 

•554 

•425 

•251 

•370 

Ce| 

= I 1 

05000 

1 35 

•570 

•881 

•508 

•520 

■451 

•232 

•398 

*06889 

1-30 

■595 

•844 

•532 

•500 

■473 

•216 

•414 

06666 

1 25 

617 

•810 

■554 

•476 

•495 

*198 

•434 

07  500 

1-21 

•638 

•779 

■572 

•454 

514 

•183 

•452 

•■=  » js 

08333 

1.17 

•657 

•751 

•592 

■434 

•532 

•160 

■468 

09166 

118 

•674 

•724 

•607 

•415 

■648 

•160 

‘483 

10000 

Example  of  its  application. — Stroke  36  inches;  width  of  port  2 inches;  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  half- 
stroke ; distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  steam  is  readmitted  for  the  return  stroke, 
15  inch. 

1-6 

— = 0833.  Find  that  number,  or  the  one  nearest  to  it,  in  the  right  hand,  or  last  column,  and  take 
out  the  multipliers  on  the  same  line  under  the  head  Half-stroke. 

Then  2 X 1*21  =2*42  inches  = the  lap. 

And  2 X '638  = 1276  inches  = the*  lead. 

LEAD — A well  kuown  metal  much  used  in  the  arts.  Lend  unites  with  most,  of  the  metals,  has  little 
elasticity,  and  is  the  softest  of  them  all  Gold  and  silver  are  dissolved  by  it  in  a slight  red  heat,  but 
when  the  heat  is  much  increased  the  lead  separates,  and  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  gold,  combined  with 
all  heterogeneous  matters ; lienee  lend  is  made  use  of  in  the  art  of  refining  the  precious  metals.  If  lead 
be  heated  so  as  to  boil  and  smoke,  it  soon  dissolves  pieces  of  copper  thrown  into  it ; the  mixture,  when 
cold,  being  brittle.  The  union  of  these  two  metals  is  remarkably  slight,  for  upon  exposing  the  mass  to 
a heat  no  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts,  the  lead  almost  entirely  runs  off  by  itself. 

Among  the  ores  of  lead  some  have  a metallic  aspect ; arc  black  in  substance,  as  well  as  when  pulver- 
ized ; others  have  a stony  appearance,  and  are  variously  colored,  with  usually  a vitreous  or  greasy 
lustre.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  ores  is  always  le<s  than  5.  The  whole  of  them,  excepting  the 
chloride,  become  more  or  less  speedily  black,  with  sufphureted  hydrogen  or  with  hydrosulphurets ; and 
are  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  upon  charcoal,  with  a flux  of  carbonate  of  soda,  after  they  have 
la-en  properly  rousted.  They  diffuse  a whitish  or  yellowish  powder  over  the  charcoal,  which,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  is  directed  upon  it,  becomes  yellow  or  red ; thus 
indicating  the  two  characteristic  colors  of  the  oxides  of  lead. 

The  lead  ores  most  interesting  to  the  nrts  are : 

1.  Galena,  sulphuret  of  lead.  This  ore  has  the  metallic  lustre  of  lead,  with  a crystalline  structure 
derivable  from  tlie  cube.  When  heated  cautiously  at  the  blowpipe  it  is  decomposed,  the  sulphur  flies 
"ff.  and  the  lead  is  left  alone  in  fusion ; hut  if  the  Beat  be  continued,  the  colored  surface  of  the  charcoal 
indicates  the  conversion  of  the  lead  into  its  oxides.  Galena  is  u compound  of  lead  and  sulphur,  in  equiv- 
alent proportions,  and  therefore  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  H61|  of  metal,  and  13}  of  sulphur,  with  which 
numbers  the  analysis  of  the  galena  of  Olnusthal  by  Westrumb  exactly  agrees.  Its  specific  gravity, 
when  pure,  is  7-56.  Its  color  is  blackish  gray,  without  any  shade  of  red,  and  its  powder  is  black — char- 
acters which  distinguish  it  from  blende,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

2.  The  seleniuret  of  lead  resembles  galena,  but  its  tint  is  bluer.  Its  chemical  characters  are  the  only 
•*nes  which  can  be  depended  on  for  distinguishing  it  At  the  blowpipe  it  exhales  a very  perceptible 
smell  of  putrid  radidies.  Nitric  acid  liberates  the  selenium.  When  neatod  in  a tube,  oxide  of  selenium 
of  a carmine  red  rises  along  with  selenic  acid,  white  and  deliquescent.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  ore 
varies  from  6 8 to  7 69. 

3.  Native  minium  or  red  lead  has  an  earthy  aspect,  of  a lively  and  nearly  pure  rod  color,  hut  some- 
times inclining  to  orange,  it  occurs  pulverulent  and  also  compact,  with  a fracture  somewhat  lamellar. 
When  heated  at  tlie  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it  is  readily  reduced  to  metallic  lead.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  4 6 to  8 9.  Tnis  ore  is  rare. 
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4.  Pfomb -gmnme. — Tins  lead  ore,  as  singular  in  appearance  as  in  composition,  is  of  a dirty  brownish 
or  orange-yellow,  and  occurs  under  the  form  of  globular  or  gum-like  concretions.  It  has  also  the  Iu*tr** 
and  tran-lucency  of  gum,  with  somewhat  of  a pearly  aspect  at  times.  It  is  harder  than  fluor  spar.  It 
consists  of  oxide  of  lead,  40;  ulumimi,  37;  water.  18-8;  foreign  matters  and  loss,  4-06;  in  100.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  found  only  at  Iluelgoet,  near  Poullaouen,  in  Brittany,  covering  with  its  tears,  or  small 
concretions,  the  ores  of  wliite  lead  and  galena  which  compose  the  vein*  of  that  lead  mine. 

6.  White  lead,  carbonate  of  lead. — This  tire,  in  its  purest  state,  is  colorless  and  transparent,  like  glass, 
with  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  following  characters: 

Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6 to  6-7  ; it  dissolves  with  more  or  less  ease,  and  with  effervescence,  in 
nitric  acid ; becomes  immediately  black  bv  the  action  of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  melts  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  into  a button  of  lead.  According  to  Klaproth,  the  carbonate  of  Lcadhills  contain- 
82  part-  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  16  of  carbonic  acid,  in  98  parts.  This  mineral  is  tender,  scurcely  scratches 
calc-spar,  and  break-  easily,  with  a waved  conchoidal  fracture.  It  possesses  the  double  refracting  prop- 
erty in  a very  high  degree;  the  double  image  being  very  visible  on  looking  through  the  flat  faces  of  the 
prismatic  crystal-.  Its  crystalline  forms  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  referrible  to  the  octahedron,  and 
the  pyramidal  prism.  ' * 

6.  Vitreous  lead . or  sulphate  of  lead. — This  mineral  closely  resembles  carbonate  of  lead  ; so  that  the 
external  characters  are  inadequate  to  distinguish  the  two.  But  the  following  are  sufficient.  When 
pure,  it  has  the  same  transparency  and  lustre.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  nitric  acid;  it  is  but  feebly 
blackened  by  sulphurctcd  hydrogen;  it  fir-t  decrepitates  and  then  melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a 
transparent  glass,  which  becomes  milkv  as  it  cools.  By  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  charcoal,  it 
passes  firet  into  a red  pulverulent  oxide,  and  then  into  metallic  lead.  It  consists,  according  to  Klaproth, 
of  71  oxide  of  lead,  26  sulphuric  acid,  2 water,  and  1 iron.  Tlmt  specimen  was  from  Anglesea ; the 
Wanlockhead  mineral  is  free  from  iron.  The  prevailing  form  of  crystallization  is  the  rectangular  octa- 
hedron, whose  angles  and  edges  are  variously  modi  tied.  The  sulplmtn  carbonate,  and  sutphuto  tri-car 
Inmate  of  leud,  now  called  Leadhillite.  are  rare  minerals  which  belong  to  this  head. 

7.  Phosphate  of  lead. — This,  like  all  the  combinations  of  lead  with  an  acid,  exhibits  no  metallic  lustre, 
but  a variety  of  colors.  Before  the  blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  it  melts  into  a globule  externally  crystal 
line,  which,  by  a continuance  of  the  heat,  with  the  addition  of  iron  and  boraAc  acid,  affords  metallic  lead 
Its  constituents  are  80  oxide  of  lead,  18  phiaphoric  acid,  and  1 6 muriatic  acid,  according  to  Klaproth's 
analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Wanlockhead.  The  constant  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  various 
specimen-  examined  is  a remarkable  circumstance.  The  crystalline  forms  ore  derived  from  an  obtu-e 
rnomboid.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  a little  harder  than  white  leud ; it  is  easily  scratched,  ami  its  |»>wder  is 
always  gray.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6 9.  It  has  a vitreous  lustre,  somewhat  adamantine.  Its  lamellar 
texture  is  not  very  distinct ; its  fracture  is  wavy,  and  it  is  easily  frangible.  The  phosphoric  and  arsenic 
acids  being,  according  to  M.  Mitscherlieh.  isoinorphous  bodies,  may  replace  each  other  in  chemical  com- 
binations in  every  proportion,  so  that  the  phosphate  of  lead  may  include  any  proportion,  from  the 
-inallest  fraction  of  arsenic  acid  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  phosphoric  acid,  tliu-  graduating  indefinitely 
into  arseniate  of  lead.  The  yellowish  variety  indicates,  for  the  most  part,  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid 

8.  Muriate  of  lead.  Horn-lead,  or  murio-carbonate. — This  ore  has  a j»ale  yellow  color,  is  reducible  u» 
metallic  lead  by  the  agency  of  soda,  and  is  not  altered  bv  the  hydrosulphurets.  At  the  blowpipe  it 
melts  first  into  a pale  yellow  transparent  globule,  with  salt  of  phosphorus  and  oxide  of  copper ; and  it 
manifests  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  by  a bluish  flame.  It  is  fragile,  tender,  softer  than  carbonate  of 
lead,  and  is  sometimes  almost  colorless,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  Specific  gravity,  606.  Its  constit- 
uents, according  to  Berzelius,  are  lead,  26‘84;  oxide  of  lead.  67-07;  carbonate  of  lead,  6 25 ; chlorine, 
S-84 ; silica,  1*46;  water,  0’54  ; in  100  parts.  The  carbonate  i-  an  accidental  ingredient,  not  being  in 
equivalent  proportion.  Klaproth  fount!  chlorine,  13  67  ; lead,  39  98 ; oxide  of  lead,  22  57  ; ‘carbonate  of 
lead,  23  78. 

9.  Arseniate  of  lead — Its  color  of  a pretty  pure  yellow,  bordering  -lightly  on  the  greenish,  and  it* 
property  of  exhaling  by  the  joint  action  of  fin*  ami  charcoal  a very  distinct  arsenical  odor,  are  the  only 
characters  which  distinguish  this  ore  from  the  phosphate  of  lead.  The  form  of  the  arseniate  of  lewl, 
when  it  is  crystallized,  is  a prism  with  six  faces,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  phosphate  of  1mA 
When  pure,  it  is  reducible  upon  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  into  metallic  lead,  with  the  copious  exba 
lotion  of  arsenical  fumes  ; but  only  in  part,  and  leaving  a crystalline  globule,  when  it  contains  anv  phot 
phate  of  lead.  The  arseniate  of  lead  is  tender,  friable,  sometimes  even  pulverulent,  and  of  specific  grav- 
ity 5*04  That  of  Johann-Oeorgenstadt  consists,  according  to  Rose,  of  oxide  of  lead,  77-6 ; arsenic  acid, 
12 ’5 ; phosphoric  acid,  7'5,  and  muriatic  add,  16. 

10.  Red  lead,  or  chromate  of  lead. — This  mineral  is  too  rare  to  require  consideration  in  the  present 
work. 

11.  Plotnb  vauourlinite.  Chromate  of  lead  and  copper. 

12.  Yellow  lead  Molybyate  of  lead 

1 3.  T annulate  of  lead. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  several  species  of  lead  ore.  we  may  remark  that  galena  is  the  only  one 
which  occurs  in  sufficiently  great  masses  to  become  the  object  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  This  mineral 
is  found  in  small  quantity  among  the  crystalline  primitive  rocks,  as  granite.  It  is.  however,  among  the 
oldest  talc-schist*  and  clay  slates  that  it  usually  occurs. 

Treatment  of  the  ores  of  leiid. — The  mechanical  operations  performed  upon  the  lead  ores,  to  bring  then* 
to  the  degree  of  purity  necessary  for  their  inetallurgic  treatment,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
whose  objects  are : 

1.  The  sorting  and  cleansing  of  the  ores  ; 

2.  The  grinding  ; 

3.  The  washing,  properly  so  called 

7*he  apparatus  subservient  to  the  first  object*  are  sieves,  running  huddle*.  and  gratings  The  large 
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sieve»»  employed  for  sorting  the  ore  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  into  coarse  and  fine  pieces,  is  a wire  gauz«- 
of  iron ; its  meshes  are  square,  and  an  inch  long  in  each  side.  There  is  a lighter  sieve  of  wire  gauze, 
similar  to  the  preceding,  for  washing  the  mud  from  the  ore,  by  agitating  the  fragments  in  a tub  filled 
with  water.  But  instead  of  using  this  sieve,  the  pieces  of  ore  are  sometimes  merely  stirred  about  with 
a shovel,  in  a trough  filled  with  water. 

The  method  of  sorting  and  cleansing  the  ore  consists  in  using  a plane  surface  made  of  slab*  or  planks, 
very  slightly  inclined  forwards,  and  provided  behind  and  on  the  sides  with  upright  ledges,  the  buck  one 
having  a notch  to  admit  a stream  of  water.  The  ore  is  merely  stirred  about  with  u shovel,  and  exposed 
on  the  slope  to  the  stream.  For  this  apparatus,  formerly  the  only  one  used,  the  following  has  been  sub- 
stituted, called  the  grate.  It  is  a grid,  composed  of  square  bars  of  iron,  an  inch  thick,  by  from  24  to  32 
mein's  long,  placed  horizontally  and  {larallcUy  to  each  other,  an  inch  apart.  There  is  a wooden  canal 
above  the  grate,  which  conducts  a stream  of  water  over  its  middle ; and  an  inclined  plane  is  set  beneath 
it,  which  lends  to  a hemispherical  basin,  about  24  inches  in  diameter,  for  collecting  the  metallic  powder 
washed  out  of  the  ore. 

The  apparatus  subservient  to  grinding  the  ore  are : 

1.  The  beater,  formed  of  a cast-iron  plate,  3 inches  square,  with  a socket  in  its  upper  surface,  for 
receiving  a wooden  handle.  In  some  localities  crushing  cylinders  have  been  substituted  for  the  beater. 

At  the  mines,  the  knocker  * workshop,  or  striking  jtoor , is  provided  either  with  a strong  stool,  or  a 
wall  3 feet  high,  beyond  which  there  is  a flat  area  4 feet  broad,  and  a little  raised  behind.  On  this 
area,  bounded,  except  in  front,  by  small  walls,  the  ore  to  be  bruised  is  placed.  On  the  stool,  or  wall. 
a very  hard  stone  slab,  or  cast-iron  plate  is  laid,  7 feet  long,  7 inches  broad,  and  14  inches  thick,  called 
a knok-stone.  The  workmen,  seated  before  it,  break  the  pieces  of  mixed  ore  with  the  beater. 

Crushing  machines  are  in  general  use  in  England,  to  breuk  the  mingled  ores,  which  they  perform  with 
great  economy  of  time  and  labor.  They  have  been  employed  there  for  nearly  forty  years. 

This  machine  is  composed  of  one  pair  of  fluted  cylinders,  and  of  two  pairs  of  smooth  cylinders,  which 
nerve  altogether  for  crushing  the  ore.  The  two  cylinders  of  each  of  the  three  |>aira  turn  simultaneously 
in  an  inverse  direction,  by  means  of  two  toothed- wheels  upon  the  shaft  of  every  cylinder,  which  work 
bv  pairs  in  one  another.  The  motion  is  given  by  a single  water-wheel.  One  of  the  fluted  cylinders  is 
placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  this  wheel,  which  carries  besides  a cast-iron  tootned-wheel, 
geared  with  the  toothed- wheels  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  two  of  the  smooth  cylinders.  Above  the  fluted 
cylinders,  there  is  a hopper,  which  discharges  down  between  them  the  ore  brought  forwards  by  the  wag- 
ons. These  wagons  advance  upon  a railway,  stop  above  the  hopper,  and  empty  their  contents  into  it 
through  a trap-hole,  which  opens  outwardly  in  the  middle  of  their  bottom.  Below  the  hopper  there  is  a 
small  bucket  called  a shoe,  into  which  the  ore  is  shaken  down,  and  which  throws  it  without  ceasing  ujhhi 
the  cylinders.  The  shoe  is  so  regulated  that  too  much  ore  can  never  fall  upon  the  cylinders,  and  ob- 
struct their  movement.  A small  stream  of  water  is  likewise  led  into  the  shoe,  which  spreads  over  the 
cylinders,  and  prevents  them  from  growing  hot.  The  ore,  after  passing  between  the  fluted  rollers,  falls 
upon  inclined  planes,  which  turn  it  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  pairs  of  smooth  rolls. 

These  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  machine  ; they  arc  made  of  iron,  and  the  smooth  ones  are  case- 
hardened,  or  chilled,  by  lie  mg  cast  in  iron  moulds.  The  gudgeons  of  both  kinds  move  in  brass  brushes 
fixed  upon  iron  supports  made  fast  by  bolts  to  the  strong  wood- work  base  of  the  whole  machine.  Each 
of  the  horizontal  bars  has  an  oblong  slot,  at  one  of  whose  ends  is  solidly  fixed  one  of  the  plummcr  blocks 
or  bearers  of  one  of  the  cylinders,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  slot  the  pliuumer-block  of  the  other  cylinder 
slides  ; a construction  which  permits  the  two  cylinders  to  come  into  contact,  or  to  recede  to  such  n dis- 
tance from  each  other  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  movable  cylinder  is  approximated  to  tin- 
fixed  one  by  means  of  iron  levers,  which  carry  at  their  ends  weights,  and  rest  upon  wedges  susceptible 
of  adjustment.  These  wedges  press  the  iron  har,  and  make  it  approach  the  movable  cylinder  by 
advancing  the  plummer-block  which  supports  its  axis.  When  matters  are  so  arranged,  should  a very 
large  or  hard  piece  present  itself  to  one  of  the  pairs  of  cylinders,  one  of  the  rollers  would  move  away  and 
let  the  niece  pass  without  doing  injury  to  the  mechanism. 

Besides  the  three  pairs  of  cylinders  which  constitute  essentially  each  crushing  machine,  there  is  some- 
times a fourth,  which  serves  to  crush  the  ore  when  not  in  large  fragments. 

The  stamp-mill  is  employed  in  concurrence  with  the  crushing  cylinders.  It  serves  particularly  to 
pulverize  those  ores  whose  gangue  is  too  hard  to  yield  readily  to  the  rollers,  and  also  those  which  being 
already  pulverized  to  a certain  degree,  require  to  be  ground  still  more  finely.  (See  Stami-krs.) 

The  sifting  meshes  of  the  sieve  are  mndc  of  strong  iron  wire,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  square.  This 
sieve  is  suspended  at  the  extremity  of  a forked  lever,  or  brake,  turning  upon  an  axis  by  means  of  two 
upright  arms  about  5 feet  long,  which  are  pierced  with  holes  for  connecting  them  with  bolts  or  pins, 
both  to  the  sieve-fraine  and  to  the  ends  of  the  two  branches  of  the  lever.  These  two  arms  are  made 
of  wrought  iron,  but  the  lever  is  made  of  wood,  as  it  receives  the  jolt.  Each  jolt  not  only  makes  the 
fine  parts  pass  through  the  meshes,  but  changes  the  relative  position  of  those  which  remain  on  the  wires, 
(winging  the  purer  and  heavier  pieces  eventually  to  the  bottom.  The  mingled  fragments  of  galena,  and 
the  stony  substances  lie  above  them ; while  tf»«  poor  and  light  pieces  are  at  top.  These  are  first 
scraped  off,  next  the  mixed  lumps,  and  lastly  the  pure  ore,  which  is  carried  to  the  heap. 

The  poor  ore  is  carried  to  a crushing  umcfiiue,  where  it  is  bruised  between  two  cylinders  appropriated 
to  this  purpose ; after  which  it  Is  sifted  afresh. 

Washing  apparatus. — For  washing  the  ore  after  sifting  it,  the  muchine  already  described  is  employed. 

Smelting  of  lead  ores. — The  lead  ores  of  England  were  anciently  smelted  in  very  rude  furnaces,  or 
holes,  urged  by  the  natural  force  of  the  wind,  and  were  therefore  placed  on  the  summits  or  western 
slopes  of  the  highest  hills.  More  recently  these  furnaces  were  replaced  by  blast  hearths,  resembling 
smiths’  forges,  but  larger,  and  were  blown  by  strong  bellows,  moved  by  men  or  water-wheels.  The 
principal  operation  of  smelting  is  at  present  always  execute*!  there  in  reverberatory  furnaces , and  in 
furnace*  similar  to  those  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Scotch  furnaces. 
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The  revcrheratory  furnace*  called  cupola  are  now  exclusively  used  in  Derbyshire  for  the  smelting  of 
lead  ores.  In  the  works  where  the  construction  of  these  furnaces  is  most  improved,  they  are  interiorly 
8 feet  long  by  6 wide  in  the  middle,  and  2 feet  high  at  the  centre.  The  lire,  placed  at  one  of  the 
extremities,  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  furnace  by  a body  of  masonry,  called  the  fire  bridge, 
which  is  two  feet  thick,  leaving  only  from  14  to  18  inches  between  its  upper  surface  and  the  vault 
From  this,  the  highest  point,  the  vault  gradually  sinks  towards  the  further  end,  where  it  stands  only  6 
inches  above  the  sole.  At  this  extremity  of  the  furnace,  there  are  two  openings  separated  by  a trian- 
gular prism  of  firestone,  which  lead  to  a Hue.  a foot  and  a half  wide,  and  10  feet  long,  which  is  recurved 
towards  the  top,  ami  runs  into  an  upright  chimney  55  feet  high.  The  above  Hue  is  covered  with  stone 
slabs,  carefully  jointed  with  fireclay,  which  may  be  removed  when  the  deposit  formed  under  them 
(which  is  apt  to  melt)  requires  to  be  cleaned  out  One  of  the  sides  of  the  furnace  is  called  the  laborers’ 
side.  It  has  a door  for  throwing  coal  upon  the  fire-grate,  besides  three  Btuall  apertures  each  about  6 
inches  square.  These  are  closed  with  movable  plates  of  cast-iron,  which  are  taken  off  when  the  work- 
ing requires  a freer  circulation  of  air,  or  for  the  stirring  up  of  the  materials  upon  the  hearth.  On  the 
opposite  side,  called  the  working  side,  there  are  five  apertures  ; nauiclv,  three  equal  and  opposite  to 
those  just  described,  shutting  in  like  manner  with  cast-iron  plates,  and  beneath  them  two  other  open- 
ings, one  of  which  is  for  running  out  the  lead,  and  another  for  the  scoria*.  The  ash-pit  is  also  on  this 
side,  covered  with  a little  water,  and  so  disposed  as  that  the  grate-bars  may  be  easily  cleared  from  the 
cinder  slag. 

The  hearth  of  the  furnace  is  composed  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  slags,  to  which  a proper  shape  has 
been  given  by  beating  them  with  a strong  iron  rake,  before  their  entire  solidification.  On  the  laborers' 
side,  this  hearth  rises  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  three  openings,  and  falls  towards  the  working  side,  so 
as  to  be  18  inches  below  the  middle  aperture.  In  this  point,  the  lowest  of  the  furnace,  tliere  is  a tap.- 
hole,  through  which  the  lead  is  run  off  into  a large  iron  Dealer,  (lea-pan,)  placed  in  a recess  left  outside 
in  the  masonry.  From  that  lowest  point,  the  sole  gradually  rises  in  nil  directions,  forming  thus  an  in- 
side basin,  into  which  the  lead  runs  down  as  it  is  melted.  At  the  usual  level  of  the  metal  bath,  there 
is  on  the  working  side,  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  fire,  an  aperture  for  letting  off  the  slug. 

In  the  middle  of  the  arched  roof  there  is  a small  aperture,  called  the  erovn  hole,  which  is  covered  up 
during  the  working  with  a thick  cast-iron  plate.  Above  this  aperture  a large  wooden  or  iron  hopper 
stands,  leading  beneath  into  an  iron  cylinder,  through  which  the  contents  of  the  hopper  may  fall  into  the 
furnace  when  a trap  or  valve  is  opened. 

Rootling. — The  ordinary  charge  of  ore  for  one  smelting  operation  is  20  cwU.,  and  it  is  introduced 
through  the  hopper.  An  assistant  placed  at  the  back  doors  spreads  it  equally  over  the  whole  hearth 
with  a rake ; the  furnace  being  meanwhile  heated  only  with  the  declining  fire  of"  the  preceding  operation. 
No  regular  fire  is  made  during  the  first  two  hours,  but  a gentle  heat  merely  is  kept  up  by  throwing  one 
or  two  shovelfuls  of  small  coal  upon  the  grate  from  time  to  time.  All  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the 
register  plate  of  the  chimney  is  lowered. 

The  outer  basin  in  front  of  the  furnace  is  at  this  time  filled  with  the  lead  derived  from  a former  pro 
cess,  the  metal  being  covered  with  slags.  A rectangular  slit  above  the  ta|>-hole  is  left  open,  and  remains 
so  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  unless  the  lead  should  rise  in  the  interior  basin  above  the 
level  of  that  orifice  ; in  which  case  a little  mound  must  be  raised  before  it 

The  two  doors  in  front  furthest  from  the  fire  being  opened,  the  head  smelter  throws  in  through  them, 
upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  swimming  upon  the  hath  of  lead,  and  a little  while  afterwards 
he  opens  the  tap-hole,  and  runs  off  the  metallic  lead  reduced  from  these  slags.  At  the  same  time  his 
assistant  turns  over  the  ore  through  the  back  doors.  These  being  again  closed,  while  the  above  two 
front  doors  are  open,  the  smelter  throws  a shovelful  of  small  coal  or  coke  cinder  upon  the  lead-bath, 
and  works  the  whole  together,  turning  over  the  ore  with  the  paddle  or  iron  oar.  About  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  he  throws  back  upon  the  sole  of  the  hearth  the 
fresh  slags  which  then  float  upon  the  bath  of  the  outer  basin,  and  which  are  mixed  with  coaly  mutter. 
He  next  turns  over  these  slags,  ns  well  as  the  ore,  with  the  paddle,  and  shuts  all  the  doors.  At  this 
time  the  smelter  rims  off  the  lead  into  the  pig-moulds. 

The  assistant  now  turns  over  the  ore  (nice  more  through  the  back  doors.  A little  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  operation  began,  a quantity  of  lead,  proceeding  from  the  slag  last  reinelted,  is  run  off  by  the 
tap ; being  usually  in  such  quantity  os  to  fill  one-half  of  the  outer  basin.  Both  the  workmen  then  turn 
over  the  ore  with  the  paddles,  at  the  several  doors  of  the  furnace.  Its  interior  is  at  this  time  of  a dull 
red  heat : the  roasting  being  curried  on  rather  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphurous  ingredients,  than  bv 
the  action  of  the  small  quantity  of  coal  in  the  grate.  The  smelter,  after  shutting  the  front  doors,  with 
the  exception  of  that  next  the  fire  bridge,  lifts  off  the  fresh  slags  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  outside 
bath,  drams  them,  and  throws  them  back  into  the  furnace. 

An  hour  and  a half  after  the  commencement,  the  lead  begins  to  ooze  out  in  small  quantities  from  the 
we ; but  little  should  he  suffered  to  flow  before  two  hours  have  expired.  About  this  time  the  two 
workmen  open  all  the  doors,  and  turn  over  the  ore,  each  at  his  own  side  of  the  furnace.  An  hour  and 
three-quarters  after  the  beginning,  there  are  few  vapors  in  the  furnace,  its  temperature  being  very 
moderate.  No  more  lead  is  then  seen  to  flow  upon  the  sloping  hearth.  A little  coal  being  thrown  into 
the  grate  to  raise  the  heat  slightly,  the  workmen  turn  over  the  ore,  and  then  close  all  the  doors. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  first  fire  or  roasting  being  completed,  and  the  doors  shut,  the  register  U 
to  he  lifted  a little,  and  coal  thrown  upon  the  grate  to  give  the  second  fire,  which  lasts  during  25  minutes. 
When  the  doors  are  now  opened  the  inside  of  the  furnace  is  of  a pretty  vivid  red.  and  the  lead  flows 
down  from  every  side  towards  the  inner  basin.  The  smelter,  with  his  rake  or  paddle,  pushes  the  slags 
upon  that  basin  back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sole,  and  his  assistant,  spreads  them  uniformly  over 
the  surface  through  the  hack  doors.  The  smelter  next  throws  in,  by  his  middle  door,  a few  shovelful* 
of  quick  lime  upon  the  lead-bath.  The  assistant  meanwhile,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  works  the  ore  and 
the  alags  together  through  the  three  back  doors,  and  then  spreads  them  out,  while  the  smelter  pushes 
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the  slag*  from  the  surface  of  the  inner  basin  back  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  sole.  The  doors  being  now 
left  open  for  a little,  while  the  interior  remains  in  repose,  the  metallic  lead,  which  had  been  pushed  back 
with  the  slags,  flows  down  into  the  basin.  This  occasional  cooling  of  the  furnace  is  thought  to  be  neces- 
naxy  for  the  better  separation  of  the  products,  especially  of  the  slags,  from  the  lead-bath. 

In  a short  time  the  workmen  resume  their  rakes,  and  turn  over  the  slags  along  with  the  ore.  Three 
hours  after  the  commencement,  a little  more  fuel  is  put  into  the  grate,  merely  to  keep  up  a moderate 
heat  of  the  furnace  during  the  paddling.  After  three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  the  grate  being  charged 
with  fuel  for  the  third Jire,  the  register  is  completely  opened,  the  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  furnace  is 
left  in  this  state  for  three-quarters  of  on  hour.  In  nearly  four  hours  from  the  commencement,  all  the 
doors  being  opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  surfaces  with  his  rake,  in  order  to  favor  the  descent  of  any 
drops  of  lead  ; and  then  spreads  the  slugs,  which  are  pushed  back  towards  him  by  the  smelter.  The 
latu-r  now  throws  in  & fresh  quantity  of  lime,  with  the  view,  not  merely  of  covering  the  lead-bath  and 
preventing  its  oxydizement,  but  of  rendering  the  slags  less  fluid.  • 

Ten  minutes  after  the  third  tire  is  completed,  the  smelter  puts  a new  charge  of  fuel  in  the?  grate,  and 
shuts  the  doors  of  the  furnace  to  give  it  the  fourth  Jirc.  In  four  hours  and  forty  minutes  from  the  com* 
menccinent,  this  tire  being  finished,  the  doors  are  opened,  the  smelter  pierces  the  tap-hole  to  discharge 
the  lead  into  the  outer  basin,  and  throws  some  quick-lime  upon  the  slags  in  the  inner  basin.  He  then 
pushes  the  slags  thus  dried  up  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  and  his  assistant  rakes  them  out 
Dy  the  back  doors. 

The  whole  operation  of  a smelting  shift  takes  about  four  hours  and  a half,  or  at  most  five  hours,  in 
which  four  periods  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  The  first  fire  for  roasting  the  ores,  requires  very  moderate  firing,  and  lasts  two  hours. 

2.  The  second Jire,  or  the  smelting,  requires  a higher  heat,  with  shut  doors  ; at  the  cud  the  slags  are 
dried  up  with  lime,  and  the  furnace  is  also  allowed  to  cool  a little. 

8,  4.  The  last  two  periods,  or  the  third  and  fourth  fires , are  likewise  two  smeltings  or  foundings,  and 
differ  from  the  first  only  in  requiring  a higher  temperature.  The  heat  is  greatest  in  the  last  The  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  furnace  are  calculated  to  cause  a uniform  distribution  of  heat  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  hearth.  See  article  Mctallubuy. 

The  lead  Is  brought  from  the  smelting  works  to  any  place  where  it  is  to  be  manufactured  in  the  form 
of  “pigs,"  each  of  which  is  an  oblong  mass,  about  three  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  weighing  about 
one  hundred  weight  and  a half  As  for  the  philosophy  of  the  word  “ pig,"  applied  to  the  masses  of 
lead,  we  may  remark  that  it  forms  another  curious  instance  of  the  phraseology  used  in  manufacture. 
It  appears  tliat  in  the  iron-manufacture,  when  the  metal  flows  from  the  furnace  in  which  it  has  been 
reduced  from  the  ore,  it  passes  into  a large  trough  excavated  in  sand,  and  from  thence  into  smaller  lat- 
eral channels  on  each  side.  This  arrangement  has  been  suggestive  of  a sort  of  simile : for  the  larger 
trough  is  called  by  the  workmen  the  “ sow,"  and  the  smaller  the  “ dp,*  who  suck  the  metal  from  the 
**  sow  hence  proceeded  the  names  of  **  sow-metal”  and  “ pig-metal and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the 
name  of  “ pig”  is  applied  to  the  saleable  masses  both  of  iron  and  of  lead. 

The  two  principal  articles  into  which  lead  is  manufactured  are  sheet-lead  and  water-pipes ; or  at  least 
they  are  the  only  two  which  need  here  be  noticed,  since  the  comparatively  low  temperature  at  which 
the  metal  fuses,  and  the  ease  witli  which  it  is  beaten  into  various  forms,  enuble  the  plumber  to  modify 
it  in  various  ways.  The  sheet-lead  here  spoken  of  is  that  with  which  roofs  anti  terraces  are  covered, 
and  cisterns  lined.  It  is  sometimes  made,  and  used  formerly  to  be  wholly  made,  by  pouring  the  melted 
metal  on  a flat  surface  of  sand,  in  a stratum  of  any  required  thickness ; but  the  more  modern  method  is 
that  of  rolling,  or  “ milling,”  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

A furnace  is  provided  consisting  oi  a hemispherical  melting-pot,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  depth,  heated  by  a fire  beueath,  and  covered  with  an  inclosed  cap  or  chimney  reach 
ing  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  the  deleterious  gases  engendered 
during  the  melting  of  lead.  Into  this  melting-pot  is  put  about  six  tons  (thirteen  thousand  pounds)  of 
lead,  new'  and  old,  which  remains  there  till  tlioroughly  melted.  During  this  time  all  the  impurities, 
being  lighter  than  the  metal,  rise  to  the  surface.  Immediately  adjoining  the  furnace  is  a cast-iron  frame, 
called  the  ‘‘  mould,”  beiug  u flat  vessel  about  six  or  seven  feet  square,  and  six  inches  deep.  '1  he  bottom 
of  this  mould  is  also  of  irou,  and  the  melted  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  into  it  from  an  opened  valve  near 
the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot.  A shoot  or  trough  conveys  the  metal  from  the  furnace  to  the  mould. 
The  glistening  liquid  mass  soon  flows  out,  to  the  weight  of  about  ten  or  eleven  thousand  pounds,  the 
dross  and  impurities  being  for  the  most  port  left  behiud  in  the  melting-pot.  As,  however,  some  impuri- 
ties or  oxidized  portions  enter  the  mould,  a subsequent  removal  becomes  necessary  ; and  this  is  effected 
by  drawing  the  edge  of  a board  carefully  over  the  surface  of  the  hot  anti  liquid  metal,  the  board  urging 
before  it  all  the  floating  impurities,  and  leaving  a surface  very  silvery  and  clear. 

After  some  hours  the  moss  of  lead,  technically  called  u “plate,”  is  lifted  out  of  the  mould  by  a pow- 
erful crane,  aud  placed  upon  the  machine  where  it  is  to  be  rolled  into  the  form  of  sheets.  This  machine 
is  very  peculiar  in  its  action.  It  consists  of  a long  frame  or  bench,  about  a yard  in  height,  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide,  and  probably  seventy  feet  in  length.  At  intervals  of  every  foot  or  two  arts  transverse 
rollers,  all  placed  on  the  same  level,  so  that  a heavy  body  may  be  rolled  from  one  end  of  the  frame  to 
the  other  with  great  facility.  About  midway  ulong  the  frame  is  the  milling  or  rolling  machine,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  two  ponderous  rollers,  between  which  the  lead  Is  passed : these  are  made  of  iron,  the 
upper  one  being  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  a weight  of  three  tons,  the  under  one  being 
the  same.  The  two  rollers  are  placed  at  any  required  distance  apart,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  are 
also  made  to  revolve  in  either  direction.  These  being  the  mechanical  arrangements,  the  process  of 
milling  proceeds  thus  : The  plate  of  lead  is  brought  between  the  rollers,  which  are  opened  so  as  only 
to  receive  the  lead  by  compressing  it ; and  the  rollers  being  made  to  rotate#the  plate  is  drawn  in  be- 
tween them.  This  process  is  repeated  over  aud  over  again,  the  plate  passing  first  from  right  to  left, 
and  then  from  left  to  right,  the  opening  between  the  rollers  being  gradually  reduced  by  means  of  au 
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index  and  Graduated  dial-plate.  The  small  wooden  rollers  facilitate  the  motion  of  tho  elongated  lead 
to  and  fro ; and  when  tlie  length,  obtained  by  reducing  the  thickness,  has  Ix-come  inconveniently  great, 
the  piece  is  cut  into  two,  and  each  half  milled  in  a similar  manner.  Thus  the  lead  continues  to  pass 
between  the  rollers  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  times,  having  its  thickness  diminished  and 
its  length  increased  by  regular  degrees.  From  30U  to  400  feet  in  length,  with  a width  of  seven  or  eight, 
is  the  average  quantity  of  roofing- lead  produced  by  these  means  from  one  of  the  plates.  The  lend  is 
then  coiled  up  in  a roll,  and  in  that  form  is  sold  to  the  plumber,  who  adapts  it  to  his  various  purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  lead-pipe,  like  that  of  sheet-lead,  combines  the  processes  both  of  casting  and 
elongating,  or  drawing.  Whatever  be  the  required  diameter  and  thickness  of  the  pipe,  it  is  first  cost  in 
a short  piece  of  great  thickness,  and  then  elongated,  by  which  the  thickness  becomes  reduced.  The 
diameter  of  the  cast  piece  is,  internally,  the  same  as  that  of  the  required  pipe,  the  external  diameter 
being  that  which  undergoes  reduction.  The  first  process  is,  therefore,  to  cast  the  short  pieces  of  pipe. 
These  moulds  measure  from  two  to  four  feet  iu  height,  and  are  fitted  for  casting  pipe  whose  diameter 
varies  externally  from  two  to  six  inches,  and  internally  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches.  The  mould 
consists  of  two  semi  cvlindrical  halves,  which,  on  being  brought  together,  form  the  external  contour  of 
tlie  pipe,  while  a spindle  or  steel  core,  running  down  the  centre  of  the  hollow  cavity,  regulates  the  in- 
ternal diameter  of  the  pipe. 

A small  melting- furnace  is  appropriated  for  the  pipe-easting,  the  lend  being  carefully  skimmed  from 
dross  while  melting ; and  when  the  fusion  is  complete  the  melted  metal  is  tioured  into  the  mould,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  open  and  the  lower  end  closed.  The  quantity  of  lead  required  for  each  mould 
varies  from  about  24  to  200  pounds,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  pipe.  The  metal  being  solidified 
and  sufficiently  cool  for  handling,  the  two  halves  of  the  mould  are  drawn  asunder  and  the  lend  removed, 
the  technical  name  of  the  **  plug"  being  applied  to  the  short  thick  piece  of  pipe  thus  produced. 

Next  ensues  the  very  singular  method  whereby  the  plug  is  eluigatcd  to  the  required  dimensions. 
The  “ drawing-bench"  is  a frame  about  thirty  feet  loug  and  three  in  height,  having  in  the  middle  of  its 
length  mechanism  for  producing  the  elongation.  An  endless  chain  is  kept  in  constant  motion  round  two 
wheels  or  rollers,  one  near  the  end  and  the  other  near  the  middle  of  the  draw-bench,  insomuch  that  a 
hook  or  a clasp  connected  with  one  of  the  links  would  be  forcibly  drawn  along  the  l>ench.  A mandril, 
or  steel  rod,  corresponding  iu  size  with  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe,  is  inserted  into  one  of  the  short 
pipes  or  plugs,  and  then  so  connected  with  the  endless  chain  as  to  oe  drawn  along  the  bench  ; but  in 
its  progress  the  pipe  has  to  pass  through  a hole  in  a steel  plate,  or  die.  rather  smaller  than  the  diameter 
of  tne  lead  itself,  by  which  its  external  diameter  becomes  somewhat  reduced  and  its  length  increased. 
Again  and  again  is  tlie  pipe,  with  its  contained  mandril,  drawn  along  tlie  frame,  the  die  being  exchanged 
nftcr  each  drawing  and  replaced  by  one  of  smaller  diameter.  In  producing  a two-inch  pipe  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  dies  are  employed,  the  diameters  of  which  descend  in  a regular  series.  The  hole  through 
the  die  is  conical,  that  is,  larger  on  one  side  of  the  die  than  on  the  other,  and  the  lead  enters  the  hole 
at  tlie  widest  part,  whereby  a process  of  compression  is  undergone ; but  at  a certain  point  in  the  opera- 
tions a “ cutting-die"  is  introduced,  that  is,  one  wherein  the  lead  is  at  once  exposed  to  a cutting  edge, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  a thin  film  is  cut  or  scraped  from  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  pipe.  By  tne 
time  that  all  this  routine  is  undergone  the  metal  has  become  more  dense  und  compact,  the  temperature 
so  high  as  scarcely  to  be  bearable  by  the  band,  the  length  greatly  increased,  ami  the  external  diameter 
proportionally  diminished.  After  this  tlie  elongated  pipe  is  removed  from  the  mandril,  and  is  then 
ready  for  disposal  to  the  plumber.  25A0. 

Lead-pipe  is  also  manufactured  by  forcing  it  through  dies,  and 
the  process,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Counkil,  of  New  York,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  specifications  of  his  patent : 

My  invention  consists  of  certain  improvements  in  the  arrangement 
and  combination  of  the  machinery  or  apparatus  heretofore  used  for 
similar  purposes,  and  in  the  construction  and  application  of  certain 
additional  machinery  or  apparatus,  und  the  combination  thereof  with 
the  other  apparatus,  as  herein  described. 

My  machine  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  tubes  of 
lend,  and  such  other  metals  and  their  alloys  as  are  capable  of  being 
squeezed  or  forced  by  means  of  great  pressure  from  a cylinder  or  re- 
ceiver through  or  between  apertures,  dies,  cores,  or  mandrils,  when  in 
a solid  or  semi-fluid  state,  and  is  mainly  referable  in  its  general  con- 
struction and  purposes  to  the  machine  patented  by  Thomas  Burr  in 
Great  Britain,  and  deserilied  in  tho  first  volume  of  tlie  first  series  of 
the  “ London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciencea" 

In  my  machine  I use  the  hydraulic  press,  the  lead  cylinder  or  re- 
ceiver, the  columns  or  pillars  connecting  the  hydraulic  press  with  the 
lead  cylinder,  the  movable  ram  for  pressing  the  piston  upon  the  lead 
in  the  cylinder  or  receiver,  the  dies  and  cores  to  give  the  pipes  the 
required  form,  and  calibre,  and  dimensions,  and  such  other  parts  of 
flie  old  machines  as  may  be  necessary,  substantially  similar  to  the 
machine  of  the  said  Thomas  Burr. 

Fig.  2580  represents  my  invention,  showing  how,  by  different  ar- 
rangements of  the  machinery,  the  power  may  be  applied  to  the 
lead  cylinder,  which  in  tlipt  case  is  movable,  while  the  piston  is  sta- 
tionary. 

This  figure  is  a national  view  of  the  hydraulic  press  and  pipe  ma- 
chinery in  which  the  long  movable  core  is  used.  In  the  figure,  A is  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  and  B the 
ram  rising  therefrom.  A cross-head  is  attached  to  the  hydraulic  cylinder  in  the  usual  manner,  and  i* 
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connected  with  the  upper  cross-head  I,  by  means  of  tin*  rods  LL,  which  arc  secured  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  the  nuts  M M M M,  turned  on  the  screws  at  the  ends  of  the  rods.  On  the  top  of  the  ram  n 
head-block  C is  placed,  and  there  secured.  A foot-block  L>  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  lead  cylin- 
der E,  and  the  head-block,  the  foot-block,  and  the  lead  cylinder  are  secured  firmly  together  by  the  Lilts 
F F.  By  this  arrangement  the  lead  cylinder  will  be  moved  upwards  and  downward!  by  the  ram  of  the 
hydraulic  press.  To  the  upper  cross-head  I the  hollow  piston  H is  attached,  and  secured  by  means  of 
the  bolts  K K having  screws  and  nuts  at  the  ends.  The  die  I*  is  placed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  piston, 
which  is  hollowed  throughout,  and  communicates  with  the  aperture  O made  through  the  upper  cross 
head.  The  long  movable  core  N which  is  used  in  this  ease,  is  firmly  secured  to  the  head-block  of  the 
rani,  extending  upwards  through  the  centre  of  the  lead  cylinder,  and  a short  distance  above  it,  to  be 
inserted  through  the  die  in  the  end  of  the  piston.  The  position  of  the  core  is  regulated  by  means  of  the 
set-screws  G O,  four  in  numlier,  which  move  the  core  laterally,  nnd  6Ct  it  centrally  in  the  die.  When 
all  the  parts  are  thus  arranged,  the  lead  cylinder  is  raised  up  to  the  lower  end  of  the  piston,  the  end  of 
the  core  passing  through  the  die,  and  being  there  adjusted  centrally  by  the  set- screws,  the  lead  cylinder 
is  charged,  and  the  power  of  the  press  applied. 

The  ram  is  forced  upwards,  carrying  tne  lead  cylinder  Ijcfore  it,  which  passes  over  the  piston.  The 
pipe  is  formed  at  the  point  of  pressure,  as  before,  pa-sing  through  the  hollow  piston  through  the  aper- 
ture O,  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  machine.  The  core  in  this  arrangement  moves  upwards  with  the  lead 
cylinder  through  the  die  nnd  the  hollow  piston.  A strong  metallic,  ring  is  placed  and  firmly  secured  on 
the  lower  cross-head,  encircling  the  ram  B,  to  act  as  a guide  for  the  ram,  Keeping  it  steady  and  giving 
it  the  prec  sc  direction. 

LENS.  In  optica,  a piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance,  having  its  two  surfaces  so  formed 
that  the  ray  < of  light  have  their  direction  changed  by  passing  through  it ; so  that  they  cither  converge, 
tending  to  a point  beyond  the  lens,  or  diverge,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a point  before  the  lens ; or 
become  parallel,  after  converging  or  diverging. 

A double  convex  lens,  Fig.  2581,  is  bounded  by  two  convex  spherical  surfaces,  whose  centres  arc  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  lens.  It  is  equally  convex  when  the  radii  of  both  surfaces  (that  is.  the  distances 
from  the  centres  to  the  circumferences  of  the  circle  they  belong  to)  are  equal,  and  unequally  convex 
when  their  radii  or  distances  are  unequal. 

A plano-convex  lens,  Fig.  2582,  is  bounded  by  a plane  surface  on  one  side,  and  by  a convex  one  on 
the  other. 


A double  concave  lens,  Fig.  2583,  is  bounded  by  two  concave  spherical  surfaces  whose  centres  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  lens. 

A plano-concave  lens,  Fig.  2584,  is  bounded  by  a plane  surface  on  one  side,  and  a concave  one  on 
the  other. 

A meniscus,  Fig.  2585,  is  bounded  by  a concave  and  a convex  spherical  surface  ; and  these  two  sur- 
faces meet,  if  continued. 


a 


The  focal  distance,  or  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  surface  of  the  lens,  depends  both  upon  the  form 
of  the  lens  and  of  the  refractive  power  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made ; in  a glass  lens,  both  sides 
of  which  are  equally  convex,  the  focus  is  situated  nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  surface 
of  the  lens  forms  a portion ; it  is  at  the  distance,  therefore,  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  Fig.  2687. 

Plano  router  Irn * and  ray a converging. — Fig.  2580.  Lenses  that  have  one  side  flat  and  the  other 
convex,  (plano-convex,)  have  their  focus  at  the  distance  of  the  diameter  of  a sphere,  of  which  the  convex 
surface  of  the  lens  forms  a portion,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

According  to  some  opticians,  the  greatest  diameter  of  a lens  is  half  an  inch;  if  it  exceed  that  thickness 
they  do  not  call  it  a lens,  hut  a lenticular  glass.  Lenses  are  made  either  by  blowing  or  grinding. 
Blown  lenses  are  small  globules  of  glass  melted  in  (lie  flame  of  a lamp;  ground  lenses  are  reduced  by 
grinding  and  polishing.  A variety  of  simple  apparatus  is  employed  in  the  processes  of  grinding  nnd 

fMilishing  lenses,  among  which  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2588  is  much  used,  a shows  the  edge  of  a circular 
ap  or  slab,  used  for  grinding  flat  glasses  upon ; b a circular  tool  or  block,  upon  the  under  surface  of 
which  the  glasses  to  be  ground  are  cemented ; c is  a reciprocating  bar ; d a box  containing  any  weighty  , 
matter;  t a long  mortised  aperture  iD  the  frame,  through  which  the  bar  c freely  works ; f n crank  ; g a 
winch  ; h a double  pulley -wheel,  the  axis  of  which  rests  in  the  block  i;  j a single  pulley-wheel.  Now 
on  turning  the  cranx  bv  the  winch  g,  the  bar  c gives  to  b an  eccentric  motion ; the  attrition  of  b on  the 
surface  of  the  lap  a being  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  load  in 
the  t ox  (L  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  coni  which  passes  round  the  pulley  h is  crossed  previous  to 
• its  embracing  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  i,  consequently  a motion  is  given  to  the  lap  <i  the  reverse  of 
that  given  to  b,  which  is  considered  to  produce  the  best  effect  of  grinding.  The  apparatus  described  is 
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devoted  to  tho  producing  of  piano  surfaces  to  optical  glasses  ; but  the  apparatus  on  the  other  side  of 


the  machine  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  similar  arrangements,  employed  in  griuding  concave  or  convex 
faces.  For  this  purpose  a variety  of  laps  and  oilier  tools  are  so  made  as  to  tit  on  the  bed  /,  which 
is  adjustable  by  four  equidistant  screws.  Tin;  pulley  o is  driven  by  another  band  on  the  pulley  k, 
the  required  pressure  giveh  by  another  loaded  t»ox  p.  The  several  tools  used  are  screwed  on  at  m, 
are  adapted  lor  ready  changing,  tliat  the  operations  may  bo  jierfonued  with  celerity. 

LEV ER.  One  of  the  Mechanical  Powers,  which  see. 

LEWIS.  When  stone  are  to  be  laid  into  masonry,  tliat  are  too  heavy  for  the  workmen  to  luiudlc 


the  lower  surface  and  two  of  the  joints  unobstructed.  This  is  usually  done  by  drilling  a hole  in  the 


stone  of  twice  this  weight  were  suspended 
with  two  lewises  of  this  description. 

The  floor  of  this  dock  is  an  inverted  arch, 
and  the  sides  arc  made  up  of  alter  courses, 
the  top  surface  of  which  show  its  coping 
stone.  To  suspend  stone  of  this  descrip 
tion,  as  well  us  steps  and  coping,  without 
marring  the  upper  surface,  lias  been  long  a 
desideratum. 


frame,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2591. 

LIOIIT.  The  cause  of  those  sensations  which  we  refer  to  the  eyes,  or  that  which  produces  the 
sense  of  seeing.  The  phenomena  of  light  and  vision  have  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  natural  science ; though  it  is  only  since  the  days  of  Newton  that  they  have  been 
examined  with  such  care  as  to  afford  grounds  for  any  safe  speculation  respecting  the  nature  of  light,  and 
the  mode  of  its  propagation  through  space. 

Experiments  of  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  kind  suffice  to  show  tliat  light  is  propagated  from9 


2591 


without  resort  to  machinery,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  means  for  suspending  them  bo  as  to  leave 

.1  1 .*  I . t ,1.  _ . - ...  * * - - * - I Tl.  I . in  ■■■...II..  . 1 ......  . 1...  JoalllnM  ■■  Unln  It.  tlln 


The  mitre  silU  on  the  Bume  work  were 
enormously  heavy : the  centre  stone  weighed 
nearly  twenty-five  tons,  and  two  others  over 
twenty  tons,  and  several  others  nearly  as 
large.  These  stone  were  suspended  by  a 


the  dock — some  of  them  weighing  seven 
tons. 


In  Fig.  2591  is  exhibited  a drawing  of 
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luminous  bodies  in  all  directions.  Provided  notliing  intervenes  to  intercept  the  light,  they  are  seen  in 
all  situations  of  the  eye. 

Another  property  of  light  is,  that  it  requires  time  for  it*  propagation.  The  velocity  with  which  it 
passes  from  one  point  to  another  is,  however,  so  great,  tlgit,  with  respect  to  any  terrestrial  distances,  the 
passage  may  be  considered  as  instantaneous.  But  astronomy  furnishes  the  means,  not  only  of  detecting 
its  propagation,  but  of  measuring  its  velocity  with  great  precision.  The  eclipses  aud  emersions  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  become  visible  about  16  min.  *26  sec.  earlier  when  the  earth  is  at  its  least  distance 
from  Jupiter,  than  when  it  is  at  its  greatest.  Light,  therefore,  occupies  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  in 
passing  through  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  Now  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth  being  nearly 
95,000,000  of  miles,  it  follows  that  light  must  travel  through  space  with  the  prodigious,  though  finite, 
velocity  of  192, 500,  or  nearly  200,000  miles  in  a second  of  time,  and  consequently  would  pass  round  the 
earth  in  the  eighth  part  of  a second.  Astounding  as  this  conclusion  is,  no  result  of  science  rests  on  more 
certain  evidence.  It  is  also  proved,  by  the  phenomena  of  alienation,  that  the  light  of  the  sun,  planets, 
and  all  the  fixed  stars,  travels  with  one  and  the  same  velocity. 

Theories  of  light. — Two  different  theories  have  long  divided  the  opinion  of  philosophers  respecting  the 
nature  und  propagation  of  light.  One  of  these  consists  in  supposing  it  to  la?  composed  of  particles  of 
excessive  minuteness,  projected  from  the  luminous  body  with  a velocity  equal  to  nearly  200,000  miles  in 
a second.  This  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  Newton,  and,  till  recently,  has  been  acquiesced  iu  by  the 
greater  number  of  writers  on  optics.  The  other  hypothesis  supposes  light  to  be  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tions or  undulations  of  an  ethereal  fluid  of  great  elasticity,  which  pervades  all  .spuce  and  fienetrutes  all 
substances,  and  to  which  the  luminous  body  gives  an  impulse  which  is  propagated  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  in  spherical  superficies,  by  a sort  of  tremor  or  undulation,  as  sound  is  conveyed  through  the 
atmosphere,  or  a wave  along  the  surface  of  water.  Both  of  these  hypotheses  are  rendered  probable  by 
the  great  number  of  phenomena  of  which  they  afford  a mechanical  explanation ; but  they  are  both,  also, 
attended  with  very  great  difficulties.  Other  theories  have  also  been  proposed ; but  they  have  not  met 
with  such  general  attention  from  philosophers  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  explain  them  in  this  place. 

Corpuscular  theory  of  light. — Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  admirable  Essay  on  Light,  in  the  Eneycloptnlia 
Afetropolitana , states  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  or  Corpuscular  theory  as  follows  : 

1.  “That  light  consists  of  particles  of  matter  possessed  of  inertia,  and  endowed  with  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces,  and  projected  or  emitted  from  all  luminous  bodies  with  uearly  the  same  velocity,  about 
200,000  miles  per  second. 

2.  That  these  particles  differ  from  each  other  by  the  intensity  of  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces 
which  reside  in  them ; and  in  their  relations  to  the  material  world ; and  also  iu  their  actual  musses,  or 
inertia. 

3.  That  these  particles,  impinging  on  the  retina,  stimulate  and  excite  vision : the  particles  whose 
inertia  is  greatest,  producing  the  sensation  of  red ; those  of  the  least  inertia,  of  violet ; and  those  in  which 
it  is  intermediate,  the  intermediate  colors. 

4.  That  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  and  those  of  light  exert  a mutual  action  on  each  other, 
which  consists  in  attraction  and  repulsion,  according  to  some  law  or  function  of  the  distance  between 
them ; that  this  law  is  such  as  to  admit,  perhaps,  of  several  alternations  or  changes  from  repulsive  to 
attractive  force ; but  that  when  the  distance  is  below  a certain  very  small  limit  it  is  always  attractive 
up  to  actual  contact  ; and  that  beyond  this  limit  resides  at  least  one  sphere  of  repulsion.  This  repulsive 
force  w that  which  causes  the  reflection  of  light  at  the  external  surfaces  of  dense  media ; aud  the  interior 
attraction  that  which  produces  the  refraction  and  interior  reflection  of  light 

6.  That  these  forces  have  different  absolute  values  or  intensities,  not  only  for  all  different  material 
bodies,  but  for  every  different  species  of  the  luminous  molecules,  being  of  u nature  analogous  to 
chemical  affinities  or  electric  attractions ; and  that  hence  arises  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  rays 
of  light 

6.  That  the  motion  of  a particle  of  light,  under  the  influence  of  these  forces  and  its  own  velocity,  is 
regulated  by  the  same  mechanical  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  ordinary  matter;  and  that  there- 
fore each  particle  describes  a trajectory,  capable  of  strict  calculation  as  soon  as  the  forces  which  act  ou 
it  are  assigned. 

7.  Tlwt  the  distance  between  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  their  spheres  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ou  the  particles  of  light. 

8.  That  the  forces  which  produce  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  ure,  nevertheless,  absolutely 
insensible  at  all  measurable  or  appreciable  distances  from  the  molecules  which  exert  them. 

9.  That  every  luminous  molecule,  during  the  whole  of  its  progress  though  space,  Is  continually 
passing  through  certain  periodically  recurring  states,  called  by  Newton  fits’of  easy  reflection  und  easy 
transmission,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  more  disposed,  when  in  the  former  states  or  phases  of  then- 
periods,  to  obey  the  influence  of  the  repulsive  or  reflective  forces  of  the  molecules  of  a medium;  and 
when  in  the  latter,  of  the  attractive.” 

Such  are  the  postulates  on  which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  depends.  Most  of  them  may  Ik* 
admitted  without  difficulty ; und  they  afford  data  for  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  the 
phenomena,  which  may  lie  investigated  by  the  same  sort  of  analysis  with  which  mathematicians  are 
already  familiar  in  the  theories  of  heat,  capillary  attraction,  and  oilier  molecular  forces. 

Uniulatory  theory. — The  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  are  thus  stated  by  Sir  J.  Herschel : 

1.  "That  un  excessively  rare,  subtle,  and  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  fills  all  space,  and  pervades  all 
material  bodies,  occupying  the  intervals  between  their  molecules ; and  either  by  passing  freely  among 
them,  or  by  its  extreme  rarity,  offering  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  plunets,  or  comets, 
in  their  orbits,  appreciable  by  the  most  delicate  astronomical  observations ; and  having  inertia,  but  not 
gravity. 

2.  That  the  molecules  of  the  ether  are  susceptible  of  being  set  iu  mutiou  by  the  agitation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  ponderablo  matter ; and  that  when  any  one  is  thus  set  in  motion  it  communicates  a similar 
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motion  to  tlmge  adjacent  to  it;  and  thus  the  motion  is  propagated  further  and  further  in  all  directions, 
according  to  the  same  mechanical  laws  which  regulate  the  propagation  of  undulations  iu  other  elastic 
media,  as  air,  water,  or  solids,  according  to  their  respective  constitutions.  * 

3.  That  in  the  interior  of  refracting  media  the%tlicr  exists  in  a state  of  less  elasticity,  compared  with 
its  density,  than  in  vacuo,  (»'.  e,  in  space  empty  of  all  other  matter ;)  and  that  the  more  refractive  the 
medium,  the  less,  relatively  speaking,  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  its  interior. 

4.  That  vibrations  communicated  to  the  ether  m free  space  are  propagated  through  refractive 
media  by  means  of  the  ether  in  their  interior,  but  with  a velocity  corresponding  to  its  inferior  degree  of 
elasticity. 

6.  That  when  regular  vibratory  motions  of  a proper  kind  arc  propagated  through  the  ether,  and, 
passing  through  our  eyes,  reach  and  agitate  the  nerves  of  our  retina,  they  produce  in  us  the  sensation 
of  light,  in  a manner  bearing  a more  or  less  dose  analogy  to  that  in  whicli  the  vibratioas  of  the  air  affect 
our  auditory  nerves  with  that  of  sound. 

6.  That  as,  in  the  doctrine  of  sound,  the  frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses,  or  the  number  of  excursions 
to  and  fro  from  the  point  of  rest  made  by  each  molecule  of  the  air,  determines  the  pitch  or  note ; so,  in 
the  theory  of  light,  the  frequency  of  the  pulses,  or  number  of  impulses  made  on  our  nerves  iu  u given 
time  by  the  ethereal  molecules  next  in  contact  with  them,  determines  the  color  of  the  light ; and  tliat 
as  the  absolute  extent  of  the  motion  to  and  fro  of  the  particles  of  air  determines  the  linuine**  of  the 
sound,  so  the  amplitude  or  extent  of  the  excursions  of  the  ethereal  molecules  from  their  point*  of  rest 
determines  the  brightness  or  intensity  of  the  light" 

Whichever  theory  we  adopt  to  explain. the  phenomena  of  light,  we  are  led  to  conclusions  which  strike 
the  mind  with  astonishment.  According  to  the  corpuscular  theory,  the  molecules  of  light  are  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  to  have  poles,  to  balance  themselves  about  their 
centres  of  gravity,  and  to  possess  other  physical  properties  which  we  can  only  ascribe  to  ponderable 
matter.  In  speaking  of  these  properties  it  is  difficult  to  divest  one’s  self  of  the  idea  of  sensible  magni- 
tude, or  by  any  strain  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  that  particles  to  which  they  belong  can  l*e  so 
amazingly  small  as  those  of  light  demonstrably  are.  If  a molecule  of  light  weighed  a single  grain,  its 
momentum  (by  reason  of  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  it  moves)  would  lx*  such  that  its  effect  would 
be  equal  to  that  of  a cannon-ball  of  150  pounds,  projected  with  a velocity  of  1000  feet  per  second.  How 
inconceivably  ‘-mall  must  they,  therefore,  be,  when  millions  of  molecules,  collected  by  lenses  or  mirrors, 
have  never  lx? on  found  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the  most  delicate  apparatus  contrived  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  nuiteriality  sensible  1 

If  the  corpuscular  theory  astonishes  us  by  the  extreme  minuteness  and  prodigious  velocity  of  the 
luminous  molecules,  the  numerical  results  deduced  from  the  undulatory  theory  are  uot  less  overwhelm- 
ing. The  extreme  smallness  of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  almost  inconceivable,  but  still 
measurable  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other,  were  computed  by  Dr.  Young,  and  are  ex- 
hibited by  Sir  J.  llerschel  in  the  following  table: 


Colors. 

length  «>f  undu- 
lation in  porta  of 
an  inch. 

N umber  of 
undulations 
in  an  Inch. 

Number  of  undulations 
per  second. 

Extreme  Red 

00000266 

87640 

458000000, 000000 

Red 

00000256 

39180 

4 7 7.  oooooo, 000000 

Orange  

0*0000240 

41610 

606,000000.000000 

Yellow 

00000227 

44000 

685,000000,000000 

Green 

00000211 

47460 

577,000000.000000 

Blue 

00000196 

51110 

622,000000.1 >00000 

Initio.  

00000185 

54070 

668,000000,000000 

Violet 

00000174 

57490 

699,000000.000000 

| Extreme  Violet 

00000167 

69750 

727,000000,000000 

The  velocity  of  licht  beinx 
assumed  ul  HhJ.000  miles 
per  second. 

On  a cursory  view,  it  must  appear  singular  that  two  hypotheses,  founded  on  assumptions  so  essentially 
different,  should  concur  in  affording  the  means  of  explaining  so  great  a number  of  facts  with  equal  pre- 
cision and  almost  equal  facility.  This,  however,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  corpuscular  and  undu- 
latory  theories  of  light,  from  Doth  of  which  the  mathcjnaticul  laws  to  which  the  phenomena  are  subject 
may  lie  deduced,  though  not  in  all  cases  with  the  same  degree  of  facility. 

LIGHT,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  importance  of  obtaining  a brilliant  and  economical  light  for  public  and 
domestic  purposes,  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  scientific  research  of  eminent  men  fora  century  past 
And  although  their  Inbors  have  resulted  in  discoveries  of  great  value,  the  desideratum  no  steadily 
sought  after  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

The  introduction  of  coal-gas,  in  1798,  by  Mr.  William  Murdock,  engineer  to  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt, 
was  an  invention  of  the  highest  order,  anrl  one  that  has  conferred  most  important  benefits  upon  society. 
The  subsequent  use  of  oil  and  resin,  as  substitutes  for  coal,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  purification  re- 
quired by  the  latter,  did  not  result  in  any  improvement  of  economy  or  illuminating  power.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  voltaic  and  oxy-hydrogen  lime  light  was  n brilliant  addition  to  our  stock  of  chemical 
science,  but  neither  of  them  have  yet  been  reduced  to  any  thing  like  a practical  form  suited  to  public  or 
domestic  uses. 
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The  requirements  of  the  case  may  be  stated  thus:  1st,  intense  illuminating  power;  2d,  economy;; 
3d,  portability  ; 4th,  small  radiation  of  heat ; 5th,  perfect  ventilation  ; 6th,  simplicity  in  the  productiqiF'1 
and  steadiness  of  combustion,  so  as  to  insure  uniform  power  of  light 

To  obtain  an  artificial  light  combining  all  these  requisites,  is  now  onq  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  this  era  of  useful  inventions,  and  its  solution  will  place  the  discoverer  on  the  same  eminence  with 
Newton,  Watt,  Fulton,  and  Morse.  There  is,  therefore,  no  field  of  research  that  promises  more  sub- 
stantial rewards  to  the  successful  than  the  invention  of  a simple,  economical,  and  powerful  light,  as  the 
want  of  it  is  felt  by  the  whole  civilised  world. 

That  this  subject  lias  already  attracted  the  attention  of  both  scientific  and  practical  men  in  this 
country,  os  well  as  abroad,  we  have  abundant  proofs  in  the  frequent  announcement  of  granil  discoveries 
in  the  production  of  artificial  light,  that,  upon  investigation,  prove  to  be  either  new  discoveries  of  old 
chemical  ex|>crimcnts,  by  some  tyro  or  quack,  or  else  are  of  no  value  practically,  owing  to  the  chemical 
or  mechanical  cost  of  production. 

It  is  very  easy  to  assure  the  public  that  water  can  be  made  to  burn,  or  that  a whole  city  is  about  to 
be  completely  illuminated  with  a single  gas-light.  The  demonstration  of  such  wonders  is,  however, 
probably  reserved  for  a future  age.  At  present  we  would  only  direct  the  attention  of  our  ingenious 
countrymen  to  the  simple  fact,  tluit  this  subject  is  one  of  universal  public  importance,  presenting  a broad 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  inventive  faculties. 

LIGHT-HOUSES.  Seo  Ska- Lights,  under  which  head  the  subject  should  be  treated. 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  are  pointed  metallic  rods,  fixed  to  the  upper  parts  of  buildings  to 
secure  them  from  strokes  of  lightning.  They  were  invented  and  proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  exhibit  a very  important  and  useful  application  of  modem  discoveries  in  the  science 
of  electricity.  See  Elkotricttt. 

LIFE-B(5aT.  A boat  originally  made  at  Shields,  in  1789,  by  Mr.  Greathend.  for  saving  the  crews  of 
shipwrecked  vessels.  The  following  are  tho  general  principles : The  boot  is  wide  and  shallow ; the 
head  and  stem  are  alike,  for  pulling  in  either  direction,  and  raised,  to  meet  the  waves;  it  pulls  double- 
banked,  the  oars  being  fir,  for  lightness,  and  fitted  with  thole-pins  and  grummets,  and  is  steered  with  an 
oar.  The  boat  is  cased  round  inside,  on  the  upper  part,  with  cork,  in  order  to  secure  her  buoyancy  with 
as  many  persons  as  she  can  carrv,  even  though  full  of  water ; the  cork  likewise  assists  ill  maintaining,  or, 
if  overset,  in  recovering,  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  The  boat  is  painted  white,  to  be  conspicuous 
in  emerging  from  the  hollow  of  the  sea.  It  is  a curious  fact  tluit  the  smugglers  paint  their  bouts  white 
for  the  contrary  reason,  because  dark-colored  objects  alone  are  discernible  in  dark  nights. 

The  loss  by  fire  constantly  occurring  on  the  western  water-  is  a proof  of  the  necessity  for  greater 
and  more  effective  meuns  of  saving  life,  than  are  yet  adopted  in  our  mercantile  marine  of  all  classes 
nearly.  That  this  should  be  so  is  doubly  surprising,  when,  iu  our  very  midst,  we  have  the  remedy 
in  Francis’s  galvanized  iron  life  boat,  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  they  are  never  leaky.  They  may 
In*  thrown  overboard  without  injury,  or  lessening  tlieir  usefulness;  they  right  themselves,  if  swamped; 
and,  when  full  of  water,  a thirty-foot  boat  will  sustain  forty  people,  so  long  as  they  can  hold  ou  to 
the  beckets,  with  which  each  boat  is  provided.  The  non-inflammable  material  of  their  construction  is 
another  great  safety  on  going  alongside  a burning  wreck ; and  in  a heavy  sea  their  elasticity  and  buoy- 


ancy preserves  them  alongside  a sinking  wreck,  in  circumstances  which  invariably  destroy  a wood-boat 
at  the  time  when  she  is  most  needed.  These  bouts  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  Francis,  at  the  Novelty 
Works  of  Stillman,  Allen  A Co.,  on  the  East  River. 

LIME.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  the  substance  forming  the  principal  ingredient  of  all  nutural  limestones, 
which  may  be  classified,  from  tlieir  outward  inineralogical  characters,  under  the  following  arrangement : 


Granular  limestone,  with  a decidedly  crystalline  grain:  the  different  varieties  of  marble,  (Parian, 
Carrara,)  and  particularly  the  old  mountain  limestone,  belong  to  this  class. 

Compact  limestone  occurs  in  quite  as  great  a variety  of  colored  species  as  the  foregoing,  but  is  never 
so  white.  It  is  found  in  all  geological  formations,  and  is  named  according  to  its  age,  or  from  the  forma- 


tions of  which  it  is  a member ; we  thus  have  transition  limestone,  gray  wacko  limestone,  carboniferous 
limestone,  mountain  limestone,  shell  limestone,  lias  limestone,  fresh-water  limestone,  Ac. 

Limestone  Breccia,  consisting  of  lumps  of  limestone,  cemented  together  by  another  limestone 


Limestone  marl,  more  or  less  uniformly  mixed  with  clay,  of  a dense  earthy  fracture.  Tins  and  the 
foregoing  variety  belong  to  no  particular  member  of  the  stratified  rocks,  exclusively. 

Si/icious  limestone  contains  numerous  silicioas  minerals,  as  quartz,  hornestonc,  chalcedony,  opal,  Ac. 
This  variety  is  dense,  and  interspersed  often  with  cavities  ; it  is  gray,  or  yellowish-white. 

Fetid  limestone  is  characterized  by  the  bitumen  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  rendered  perceptible 
to  the  smell  by  friction.  It  is  generally  dense,  and  exhibits  stratification.  It  is  called  friable  marl 
when  it  occurs  as  a disconnected  earthy  mass,  and  is  of  a dark  color. 

Chalk  Ls  a dense,  earthy  rock,  imparting  color  when  rubbed,  seldom  other  than  of  a white  color.  It 
is  distinguished  as  being  the  matrix  of  flints. 

Coarse  lime  is  dense,  earthy,  approaching  sandstone  in  nppcarauce,  and  contains  a Inrge  proportion  of 
quartz-sand  and  clay,  and  is  stratified. 

Calcareous  tufa  c« insists  of  layers  of  lime  which  ore  pretty  free  from  foreign  matters,  and  is  still  in 
the  process  of  formation.  Generally  unst ratified.  In  some  parts  it  is  loose,  porous,  and  earthy ; in 
others  dense,  passing  into  a variety  of  dense  limestone. 

Calcareous  tufa  ami  Travertin  belong  to  this  class.  lime  of  similar  origin  is  called  calcareous  sinter 
when  the  stratification  contains  crystalline  particles  (calcareous  spar  or  urragonite)  arranged  like  layers 
of  bark,  one  above  the  other,  often  in  the  form  of  columns. 

[These  formations  are  produced  bv  the  solvent  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  upon  car- 
bonate of  lime.  4 

The  stalactites  and  stalagmites  whirl)  frequently  cover  the  roots  and  floor*  of  certain  caverns,  are  also 
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due  to  the  same  cause.  The  water  which  permeates  the  rocks  above  them  dissolves  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  by  reason  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contains.  In  dropping  from  the  roof,  however,  it  remains 
suspended  for  some  time,  and,  losing  a certain  part  of  the  acid,  deposits  also  a portion  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  previously  held  in  solution.  The  accumulation  of  these  minute  portions  of  lime  gradually  form 
the  stalactites.  The  same  takes  place  on  the  floors  of  the  caverns,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
stalagmites.] 

Dolomite  is  characterized  by  a large  amount  of  magnesia ; it  is  generally  granular,  and  seldom  earthy 
or  massive.  It  is  not  distinctly  stratified,  but  sometimes  bituminous. 

The  characters  of  limestone  which  stand  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  earth's  formation,  the 
geological  characters,  therefore,  lead  to  a totally  different  classification.  1The  examination  of  a limestone 
in  one  point  of  view  only,  must  therefore  lead  to  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  nature.  The  mere 
study  of  its  chemical  constitution,  would  also  afford  hut  a very  partial  means  of  judging  it 

Many  limestones  exhibit  clear  indications  of  having  been  put  in  motion  in  the  liquid  state.  Limestone 
of  this  kind  mu*t  possess  a high  degree  of  purity,  as,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  (and  clay  or  other  sub- 
stances were  present,)  the  result  of  the  fusion  would  certainly  have  been  different,  and  would  not  have 
ended  in  the  formation  of  crystals  of  pure  carlxjnate  of  lime. 

Other  limestones,  which  have  been  formed  by  precipitation  from  soluble  salts  of  lime,  are  more  likely 
to  contain  foreign  admixtures,  which  have  been  deposited  by  chemical  or  mechanical  agency.  Thus, 
some  contain  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese  uniformly  disseminated  through  them ; others  are  mixed 
in  the  same  manner  with  aluminous  or  silicious  particles,  or  these  are  interstratified  with  them. 

Others,  again,  and  a whole  series  of  limestones,  have  obviously  been  formed  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  what  part  the  living  beings  have  performed  in 
this  general  development.  Thus  at  the  present  moment,  whole  islands  are  being  raised  up  in  certain 
latitudes  and  oceans,  from  the  calcareous  coverings  of  the  coralline  animals,  just  as  in  former  ages  the 
range  of  the  Jura  and  other  mountains  have  been  produced  from  the  same  agency.  There  are  likewise 
limestones,  as  the  Hliell  limestones,  which  are  composed  of  masses  of  shells  of  crustaceous  animals.  The 
shells  of  these  animals  have  been  filled  with  lime,  and  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a more  or  less 
solid  rock.  The  bodies  of  the  animals  liavc  not,  however,  disappeared  without,  leaving  a trace  behind 
them ; for  that  which  is  denominated  bituminous  in  these  rocks,  is  generally  the  residue  of  decomposed 
animal  matter  permeating  the  entire  mass  of  the  stone. 

While  many  limestone  formations  have  been  deposited  from  sea-water,  others  appear  to  havo  been 
decidedly  formed  in  fresh  water.  Calcareous  tufa  is  still  being  deposited  in  numerous  places  from 
springs,  the  carbonic  acid  in  which,  under  grenter  pressure,  dissolves  lime,  which  is  again  precipitated, 
when  the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  under  the  lesser  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Pure  burnt  lime  absorbs  water  with  great  avidity,  and  occasions  n great  d Engagement  of  heat, 
forming  n dense,  very  soft  paste,  or,  as  it  is  called,  becoming  fat;  the  limestones  containing  magnesia 
are  poorer  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  the  composition  of  dolomite.  The  oxides  of  manganese 
and  iron  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  limestones,  have  probably  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  njx>n  the  protoxides  of  these  metals. 

Besides  the  carbonates,  the  silica  and  alumina  contained  in  the  limestone  rocks  are  also  of  interest 
They  exi>t  in  the  most  variable  proportions,  often  combined  in  the  form  of  clay,  sometimes  associated 
with  magnesia,  sometimes  alone.  The  silica  is  often,  but  the  alumina  never  in  excess,  so  that  both  re- 
main undissolved  in  acids.  Their  presence  is  without  any  perceptible  influence  when  they  are  present 
in  small  quantity ; but  when  their  amount  exceeds  10  per  cent,  the  limestones  are  slaked  very 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  after  burning,  their  affinity  for  wuter  is  diminished,  and  they  are  then  appli- 
cable to  very  different  purposes.  Of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  under  the  nead  of  hydraulic 
lime. 

Lime  burning — Chemical  process. — Carl>onate  of  lime  is  not  decomposed  at  a low  red-heat,  but  is 
converted  at  a bright  red-heat  into  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  The  temperature  at  which  the  decompo- 
sition is  effected  is,  however,  influenced  by  circumstances,  or  rather  depend*  entirely  upon  the  facility 
afforded  the  carbonic  acid  for  escupe  when  it  has  been  expelled  from  the  lime.  If  the  limestones  are 
constantly  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  the  further  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  from 
them  is,  according  to  Faraday,  very  much  impeded ; but  if  the  gaseous  acid  is  removed  as  quickly  as  it 
is  expelled  from  the  lime,  the  process  of  removing  the  future  portions  of  acid  is  much  accelerated.  In 
close  vessels,  the  decomposition  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  space  not  occupied  by  the  lime  has  become 
filled  with  carbonic  ncid. 

It  will  be  proper  to  explain  the  processes  employed  in  burning  lime,  which  must  be  viewed  as  a 
preparation  of  the  limestone  for  its  numerous  applications  in  the  arts.  The  burning  of  lime  is  accom- 
plished in  three  modes:  1.  Without  a kiln ; 2.  By  an  intermittent  kiln ; and  S.  By  a kiln  in  constant 
operation,  or,  as  it.  is  called,  a perpetual  kiln. 

1.  Without  a kiln. — In  Wales  and  Belgium  lime  is  burnt  precisely  as  we  bum  charcoal;  the  pile  of 
limestone  and  fuel  mixed  is  covered  with  turf,  making  a heap  of  about  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  12  feet  at  the  summit,  which  occupies  in  burning  from  six  to  seven  days. 

Intermittent  kiln. — One  of  the  simplest,  but  at  the  same  time  crudest  arrangements,  is  the  following  : 
The  kiln  is  perpendicular,  and  constructed  of  the  same  limestone  (in  the  dry  state  anti  without  mortar) 
as  that  which  it  is  intended  to  burn.  It  is  placed  at  the  side  of  a steep  hill  or  declivity,  so  that  the 
mouth  is  equally  accessible  for  charging  the  kiln,  as  the  fire  place  for  introducing  the  fuel.  The  shaft 
is  round  throughout,  six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  gradually  expands  to  ten  feet  atnbout  one-third 
from  the  bottom.  A sudden  contraction  of  the  diameter  is  there  intnaluced,  forming  a sort  of  projection 
inwards  of  one  foot  in  width,  ami  the  size  of  the  kiln  then  diminishes  until  it  acquires  a diameter  of 
about  f>$  feet  at  the  bottom.  A projection  or  ledge  is  carried  in  the  form  of  a ring  nil  round  the  interior 
of  the  furnace,  but  not  at  the  same  height  from  th*e  ground,  inclining  toward*  the  stoking  hole.  The 
charging  is  carried  on  upon  a certain  fixed  plan.  The  limc-burncr  begins  by  constructing  a pointed 
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arch  upon  the  ledge,  with  the  large  pieces  of  limestone  which  are  selected  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
He  forms  in  this  manner  a kind  of  support  or  foundation,  upon  which  the  other  limestones  are  thrown 
in,  at  random,  from  above,  the  largest  hrst  and  the  smaller  pieces  afterwards,  which  are  also  piled  up 
above  the  mouth  of  the  kiln.  When  the  charge  has  been  thus  arranged,  a pile  of  wood  is  erected  in  the 
space  below  the  arch,  and  ignited.  'Hie  regulation  of  the  tire  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  point,  aa 
the  possibility  of  completing  the  burning  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  arch,  which  acts  as 
a support,  will  endure.  The  stones  composing  this  arch  being  unconnected  by  any  cement  and  unhewn, 
and  only  touching  in  a few  places  so  as  to  leave  a free  ingress  for  the  flames,  a slight  shock  will  often 
cause  the  downfall  of  the  whole,  and  put  a stop  to  the  operation.  The  sudden  and  powerful  action  of 
the  fire,  by  expanding  the  stones  very  rapidly,  and  driving  out  the  moisture  with  such  force  as  to  rup- 
ture the  stones,  will  often  produce  a sufficient  shock  to  create  a catastrophe  of  this  kind.  The  art  of 
burning  lime,  therefore,  consists  iu  bringing  the  mass  of  limestone  as  gradually  ns  possible  to  a red-heat. 
The  first  period  is  called  the  smoking,  because  the  gases  evolved  from  the  fuel,  being  too  much  cooled, 
nre  imperfectly  burnt,  and  pass  off  in  the  form  of  a thick  smoke.  The  temperature  generally  increases 
in  a kiln  of  tins  kind  during  the  first  two- thirds  of  the  time,  until  it  attains  a white-heat,  and  diminishes 
again  in  the  last  third.  The  firing  must,  however,  be  kept  up  until  the  uppermost  stones  have  been 
completely  burnt  During  the  firing  the  bulk  of  the  stones  is  much  diminished,  and  the  heap  above  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  sinks  gradually  down. 

The  evils  of  such  a system  of  burning,  which  involves  an  enormous  waste  of  fuel,  (the  loss  of  time  not 
being  taken  into  consideration.)  are  obvious.  The  furnace  must  be  allowed  to  cool  each  time  it  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  entire  amount  of  heat,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  whole  of  the  wood  employed  for 
raising  the  very  extensive  **ides  of  the  kiln  to  the  temperature  at  which  lime  is  burnt,  must  lx*  sacrificed. 
It  is  also  evident  that,  in  such  a system  of  burning,  the  lower  half  of  the  limestone  must  be  thoroughly 
caustic,  while  the  upper  portions  are  still  in  the  mild  state.  The  upper  part  is  at  a very  considerable 
distance  from  the  fire,  and  removed  from  the  direct  action  of  the  flames,  is  burnt,  consequently,  at  a 
much  greater  cost  of  fuel  than  would  otherwise  lx*  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  lower  layers  in 
the  kiln  are  exposed  to  the  constant  danger  of  becoming  over-uurut,  which  very  much  injures  the  quality 
of  the  lime. 

A great  advantage  Is  gained  by  constructing  the  kilns  of  brick-work,  in  a more  solid  manner,  giving 
the  shaft  more  appropriate  dimensions  and  shape,  aud  building  the  kilns  in  situations  less  subject  to  be 
obstructed  in  working  by  moisture,  Ac. 

These  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in  the  kiln  shown  in  Fig.  2592.  Instead  of  a rudely 
constructed  wall,  an  outer  wall  is  erected  in  these  furnaces,  with  an  internal  one  of  solid  brick  work. 
The  fire  is  placed  upon  the  grate  which  separates  the  ash-pit  a from  the  fireplace  b.  The  grate  is  really 
a permeated  brick  arch. 


•«  «■ 
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The  perpetual  or  draw  kiln*  are  constructed  as  follows:  Fig.  2593  represents  a vortical  section  of  a 
common  form  of  perpetual  kiln  constructed  for  a coal-fire;  Fig.  2594  is  a horizontal  section  of  the  same 
through  the  drawing-holes.  The  actual  burning-space  is  a shaft  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  wide  at 
the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  separate  hearth,  the  apertures  a a a,  of  which  there  arc 
three,  serving  only  for  drawing  out  the  lime.  A layer  of  brushwood  is  first  placed  at  the  lw>ttom  of  the 
kiln,  upon  this  «ome  coal,  then  a layer  of  limestone,  which  is  again  covered  with  coal,  and  then  another 
layer  of  limestone,  and  so  on  until  the  kiln  is  filled.  The  last  layer  of  stone  is  heaped  up  above  the 
mouth  of  the  kiln,  and  the  progress  of  the  firing  is  judged  of  by  the  manner  iu  which  it  sinks  down; 
the  sinking  in  this  case  being  due,  not  only  to  the  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  stones,  but  nFo  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fuel.  As  soon  ns  the  uppermost  layer  has  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
kiln,  another  charge  of  coal  and  limestone  is  thrown  upon  it.  In  the  mean  time,  at  intervals  of  one  half 
to  one-quarter  of  an  hour,  the  lime  which  lias  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  drawn  out  through  the 
holes.  The  lower  the  charges  sink  in  the  kiln  the  more  the  coal  is  consumed,  and  the  less  rpace  they 
will  occupy ; for  this  reason  the  inverted  conical  form  of  the  kiln  is  the  most  appropriate.  The  intensity 
of  the  fire  can  be  regulated  with  perfect  case  by  adding  more  or  less  coal  with  each  charge  of  limestone. 
The  draught  may  be  impeded  by  stopping  the  apertures  entirely  or  in  part.  In  a kiln  of  the  above 
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dimensions,  500  cubic  feet  of  lime  arc  drawn  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  is  about 
two  tons. 

Fig.  2595  represents  a section,  and  Fig.  2596  a plan  of  one  of  the  most  approved  forms  of  perpetual 
kilns  iu  use  in  Prussia,  in  which  one  part  of  wood  and  four  parts  of  peat  are 
used,  ddddd  are  openings  at  bottom  for  drawing  the  lime  as  it  is  burnt; 
cccec  tire-furnace  for  the  fuel*  whose  mode  of  connection  with  the  cavity 
where  the  limestone  is  placed  may  be  seen  at  e iu  the  vertical  section,  which 
also  shows  at  d the  mauner  in  which  the  lime  mav  be  drawn.  At  a a is  shown 
a lining  of  tire-brick,  back  of  which  is  a cavity  b b tilled  with  cinders,  which 
act  as  a non-conductor  of  heat. 

The  outside  is  built  of  rough  stone.  It  produces  about  250  bushels  of  lime 
daily. 

Scale,  12  feet  to  £ inch. 

Coal  is  a kind  of  fuel  that  is  easily  broken  iu  small  pieces,  in  a convenient 
state  for  spreading  about  between  tlie  layers  of  limestone.  Another  advan- 
tage arising  from  the  use  of  coal  is  the  small  quantity  of  ash  which  it  leaves, 
and  which  is  easily  removed  from  the  kiln  with  the  burnt  lime.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  wood, 
which  is  reduced  with  difficulty  into  small  pieces,  and  uot  being  equally  distributed  amongst  the  lime- 
stone, impedes  the  regular  burning  and  delivery  of  the  lime ; nor  to  peat,  which  in  general  leaves  so 
large  a proportion  of  ash  as  to  subject  the  kiln  to  the  danger  of  becoming  stopped  In  those  cases 
where  a pcrpetuul  process  must  lie  combined  with  the  use  of  wood  and  peat  as  fuel,  the  construction  of 
the  kiln  must  undergo  a suitable  modification.  While  the  kiln  retains  its  character  as  a perpendicular 
or  shaft  furnace,  the  fuel,  instead  of  being  iuterstratified  with  the  limestone,  is  burnt  on  separate  hearths 
at  the  sides  of  the  slutfi,  and  the  flame  is  conducted  into  the  latter,  which,  in  this  cose,  contains  nothing 
but  the  material  to  be  burnt.  The  number  of  the  fires,  which  must  always  be  symmetrically  arranged 
round  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  is  regulated  by  the  sixe  of  the  kiln,  so  that  kilns  with  three,  four, 
uud  five  fires  are  mc-t  with.  The  fuel  consumed  in  furnaces  of  this  construction  must,  of  course,  yield  a 
long  and  lively  flame,  as  from  wood,  peat,  or  coal ; but  for  the  latter,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  econom- 
ical as  the  plan  of  stratification  previously  described. 

Fig.  2597  is  a vertical  section  of  a plain  perpetual  kiln,  built  in  Berkshire,  Muss.  It  is  25  feet  high,  and 
built  of  alternate  layers  of  fire-brick  and  stone.  It  is  four-sided ; consisting  of  a single  chimney  4 feet 
square  on  the  inside,  and  8 feet  on  the  outside,  making  the  walls  2 feet  thick 
To  the  height  of  7 feet  from  the  bottom  it  is  12  feet  in  one  direction,  for  the 
propose  of  making  room  for  the  furnaces  d d,  in  which  wood  only  is  burnt,  and 
which  are  2 feet  high  aud  20  inches  wide.  For  the  passage  of  the  beat  into 
the  limestone  in  the  chimney  the  bricks  are  laid  up  like  a grate  ; a a are  ash- 
pits beneath  the  fires,  b an  opening  for  clearing  the  lime  Trom  the  bottom  of 
the  chimney — being  about  18  inches  square.  The  kiln  consumes  from  2 to  2$ 
cords  of  wood  daily,  and  produces  75  bushels  of  lime,  which  is  drawn  out  at 
intervals  of  8 hours.  Scale,  12  feet  to  a half  inch. 

Consumption  of  fuel. — Notwithstanding  the  great  saving  of  fuel,  which  is 
effected  in  perpetoal  kilns,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  kilns  de- 
mand the  entire  attention  of  the  workman,  and  cannot  be  well  attended  to  as 
u casual  occupation,  or  as  a secondary  branch  of  husbandry,  for  instance; 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  perpetual  furnaces  are  always  yielding,  that 
is,  they  produce,  in  the  same  time,  a much  larger  amount  of  burnt  lime,  and 
are,  consequently,  only  economical  where  there  is  a large  and  constant  demand 
fro  the  produce.  Every  improvement  in  the  construction  of  lime  kilns  would 
l»e  u great  boon  to  the  public,  for  they  must  be  decidedly  classed  amongst  the 
chief  sources  of  the  waste  of  fuel.  The  best  mode  of  arriving  at  some  sure 
foundation  from  which  to  calculate  the  amount  of  this  waste,  will  no  doubt 
be,  by  ascertaining  the  theoretical  amount  of  fuel  that  is  necessary  to  bum 
a given  weight  of  lime,  and  makiug  this  result  the  standard  by  which  to  compare  the  real  tra- 
it may  be  stuted  that  1 lb.  of  wood  fuel  is  capable  of  heating  26  lbs.  of  water  100°  C.  If  the  njurcific 
heat  of  limestone  aud  .carbonic  acid  is  taken  at  ) that  of  water,  and  the  temperature  at  which  lime  i* 
rendered  caustic  is  calculated  at  800°  C.,  it  results,  first,  that  1 lb.  of  wood  will  heat  It  X 26  = 78  lbs. 
of  lime  to  100°,  and  consequently  V =9’75  lbs.  of  limestone  to  800°  ; or  in  other  words  and  round 
numbers,  only  of  the  weight  of  the  lime  is  requisite.  In  practice  from  4 to  6 limes  as  much  is  con- 
sumed. The  limestone,  it  is  true,  does  not  lose  its  carbonic  acid  all  at  once,  as  the  calculation  presuj>- 
poses,  even  when  it  has  acquired  the  proper  heat,  but  the  acid  is  evolved  very  gradually  ; it  is,  conse- 
quently, not  only  necessary  to  heat  the  kiln  for  a single  instant  to  the  proper  temperature,  but  to  keep 
up  that  temperature  for  a considerable  time.  But,  even  if  the  quantity  of  wood  calculated  us  necessary 
be  doubled,  on  account  of  this  latter  circumstance,  yet  there  still  remains  a luss  of  an  equal  quantity, 
and  it  may  be  positively  asserted,  that  the  quantity  of  wood  consumed  in  the  lime  kilns  is  about  a- 
much  again  as  it  should  be.  The  heating  power  of  coal  being  to  that  of  wood  as  60 : 26,  for  every 
10  lbs.  of  lime  burnt  there  should  be  0'43  lbs.  of  coal  consumed.  But,  as  was  stated  above,  for  every 
cubic  foot  of  lime,  from  $ to  I cubic  foot  of  coal  is  burnt,  which  is  equivalent  to  from  2*1  to  3 lbs.  of 
coal  for  10  lbs.  of  lime,  aud  consequently  a very  much  greater  waste. 

Lime  may  be  burnt,  like  bricks,  in  mounds ; but  the  irregular  form  of  the  pieces,  ami  the  contraction 
which  ensues,  renders  the  process  difficult,  anil  it  is  consequently  seldom  practised. 

Product. — Chemically,  pure  carbonate  of  lime  loses  44  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  and  yields,  after 
burning,  56  per  cent  of  caustic  lime.  The  produce  from  the  kilns  upon  a large  scale  is  much  less  when 
the  limestone  is  very  moist  and  greater  when  it  contains  a large  proportion  of  clay,  which  loses  notliing 
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in  tbe  kiln.  The  average  amount  of  produce  obtained,  ranges  between  45  and  77  per  cent,  the  ordinary 
quantity  being  about  54  per  cent.  The  contraction  is  not  so  considerable  as  might  be  expected,  as  the 
burnt  lime  is  very  porous.  The  specific  gravity  of  limestone  is  diminished  from  j to  $ by  burning,  and 
its  volume  is  reduced  from  10  to  *20  per  cent.  Triest  found,  by  direct  experiment  the  weight  of  u solid 
cubic  foot  (Hessian)  of  Kudersdorf  limestone  = 0311m.,  after  burning  =48  lbs. ; the  loss  was,  therefore, 
= 45  lb-*,  or  48  per  cent  lUO  lbs.  of  fresh  Rodheim  limestone,  to  give  another  example,  occupy  a 
space  = 209,  after  burning,  (when  they  ought  to  weigh  60  lbs.)  the  space  which  they  occupy  is  reduced 
to  183  ; the  contraction,  therefore,  omouuts  to  12$  per  cent 

Besides  the  lumps  or  shells  of  lime,  there  is  always  a portion  leaves  the  kdn  in  the  state  of  powder, 
which  is  in  consequence  of  the  stones  splitting  in  the  fire,  or  Is  due  to  the  friction  in  charging  and  di. 
charging  the  kiln. 

Action  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  kiln. — Moist  limestone  is  said  by  old  lime-burners  to  burn  much 
more  easily  than  dry  limestone.  This  fact,  which  is  so  well  established  among  them  that  they  prefer 
burning  stones  fresh  from  the  pit,  or  even  moisten  those  which  have  become  dry  in  the  air  with  water 
before  putting  them  into  the  kiln,  is  not  without  a true  foundation,  although  it  Is  often  misunderstood  in 
practice. 

When,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  limestone  is  more  easily  burnt  under  the  influence 
of  a current  of  steam,  yet  on  the  other,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  practice  of  burning  moist 
stones  is  really  advantageous.  The  practice  of  bringing  moist  stones  into  the  kiln  is  equivalent  to  the 
exposure  of  limestone  very  much  below  a red-heat  to  the  action  of  a current  of  vapor,  as  fur  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  must  be  uselessly  expelled  (with  a proportionate  waste  of  fuel;  before  the  stones 
acquire  a red-heat. 

Burnt  lime. — Lime,  when  burnt,  combines  with  the  free  silica  at  a red-heat,  or  enters  as  a constituent 
into  the  compound  silicate  of  lime  and  aluminn  which  is  formed.  It  will  be  obvious  from  these  facta, 
that  the  foreign  sulwtances  must  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  burnt  lime. 
In  the  purer  varieties  of  limestone  that  contain  but  very  little  foreign  matter,  the  influence  is  imper- 
ceptible. As  the  clav  and  silica  are  less  prominent  in  these  instances,  the  action  of  the  magnesia  is 
rendered  still  more  obvious,  and  when  present  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.,  affects  the  heating  of  the 
lime,  and  diminishes  its  property  of  slaking  and  forming  a soft  im pul  pubic  paste  ; in  short,  renders  it 
poor.  When  the  amount  of  magnesia  exceeds  $.  the  poorness  of  the  lime  is  so  great  ns  to  render  it 
useless.  The  nature  of  the  limestones  is  not  solely  dependent  upon  the  foreign  substances  which  they 
contain,  but  also  upon  the  mode  of  rcgulnting  the  furnace ; while  one  portion  of  the  shells  exhibits  the 
proper  amount  of  heat  when  slaked,  other  pieces  will  slake  very  slowly,  and  the  water  will  often  hardly 
act  at  all  upon  them ; they  are  then  said  to  be  dead-burnt. 

To  convert  oyster  and  muscle  shells  into  lime,  requires  a higher  temperature  in  the  kiln  than  ordinary 
limestone,  anil  they  have  a great  tendency  to  produce  a badly  slaking  liuie.  The  gelatin  in  the  shells 
is  converted  into  charcoal  which  bums  with  difficulty,  and  is  long  retained  in  the  interior  of  the  stones 
while  the  lime  is  burnt.  Now,  if  burnt  lime  Is  heated  for  sonic  time  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal, 
the  basic  carbonate  is  produced — according  to  Fuclis. 

The  slaking. — Burnt  lime  is  of  a whitish  gray  color,  or  often  dirty  white,  seldom  pure  white;  it  is 
much  more  friable  than  fresh  limestone,  hut  yet  sufficiently  solid  to  bear  carriage.  The  crystalline 
structure  of  many  varieties  of  lime  is  often  distinguishable  nfter  burning.  It  is  light  and  excessively 
porous.  In  consequence  of  its  porosity,  burnt  lime  absorbs  water  (about  18  per  cent.)  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  during  which  operation  the  air  contained  in  the  pore*  is  evolved  with  considerable  noise.  In  u 
few  minutes  (out  much  later  with  poor  lime)  the  saturated  lime  is  observed  to  become  hot,  and  from 
that  moment  the  combination  of  lime  and  water  proceeds.  The  lumps  of  lime  fall  to  pieces  with  n 
crackling  sound,  and  the  smaller  pieces  are  reduced  to  powder  with  the  evolution  of  much  steam,  until 
at  last  the  whole  is  converted,  with  a greatly  increased  volume,  into  a soft  uniform  white  powder,  ».  e., 
into  hydrate  of  lime.  For  building,  it  is  customary  to  place  the  lime  in  slaking  tubs,  or  into  flat  boxes 
constructed  of  boards,  with  a spout,  and  to  pour  as  much  water  into  them  as  will  nearly  cover  the  lime 
During  the  slaking  of  the  lime,  the  excess  of  water  is  heated  to  lively  ebullition,  and  tlie  workmen  en 
deavor  to  mix  the  lime  and  water  in  a uniform  manner  with  a hoe.  If  the  proportion  of  water  was 
correctly  estimated,  a uniformly  thick  semi-liquid  mass  results.  In  the  formation  of  hydrate  of  lime, 
1O0  parts  of  pure  lime  combine  with  32  parts  of  water,  or  nearly  $. 

Tin*  conversion  of  liquid  into  solid  water  may  be  viewed  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  great  evolu- 
tion of  heat  which  accompanies  the  slaking  of  lime,  inasmuch  as  the  water  must  be  contained  in  this 
state  in  the  solid  hydrate  of  lime.  Suppose  3 lbs.  of  lime  to  be  slaked,  these  will  combine  with  1 lb.  of 
water,  for  instance,  and  convert  it  into  the  solid  form.  In  this  process,  a quantity  of  heat  is  liberated 
Muificient  to  bring  0*79  or  $ lbs.  of  water  to  the  boiling  point.  In  practice  the  amount  of  heat  is  much 
greater,  for  a boiling  temperature  is  attained  when  the  lime  is  covered  with  three  times  the  quantity  of 
water.  The  conversion  of  water  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  slate  is,  consequently,  not  the  only  source 
of  the  heat,  the  remainder  must  be  nccountcu  for  by  the  chemical  action  which  ensues.  As  a proof  of 
this,  the  fact  may  be  adduce  1 that  lime  heats  with  snow  or  ice.  When  a large  excess  of  water  is  used, 
the  heat  evolved  is  more  diffused  and  less  intense;  it  increases  with  a leaser  quantity,  and  attains  a 
maximum  when  no  more  is  added  than  enters  into  combination  with  the  lime.  1 he  heat  has  then  been 
observed  to  attain  the  temperature  required  to  ignite  sulphur  and  gunpowder,  or  even  wood.  If  the 
lime  is  moistened  with  water  in  the  dark,  it  becomes  red-hot  and  emits  a lively  luminous  appearance ; 
in  this  ease,  the  heat  is  concentrated  by  the  surrounding  lime  which  is  not  in  the  act  of  being  slaked. 
The  heat  is  in  general  so  much  the  more  intense  the  more  rapidly  the  lime  is  Blaked ; or,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  purity  nnd  the  proper  degree  of  causticity  attained  in  the  kiln.  The  temperature  of  slaking 
must  always  be  attended  to,  as  it  influences  the  quality  of  the  lime,  and  must  be  regulated  by  a cautious 
addition  of  water;  when  no  more  water  is  added  to  the  lime  than  it  can  absorb,  it  doe*  not  form  a soft, 
but  a «amlv  (coarsely  crystalline)  powder,  and  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  poor  by  slaking.  The 
Vo..  11—14 
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builders  have,  therefore,  a good  reason  for  -laking  the  lime  at  once  to  the  form  of  an  imjwilpable,  and 
not  a coarse  powder.  Katber  more  than  ::  parts  of  water  are  required  for  this  purpose.  If  lime  is  only 
itpeedilv  dip|x*d  iti  water  iti  a basket,  so  that  it  fulls  to  powder,  and  is  afterwards  mixed  with  mure 
water,  it  does  not  increase  more  than  to  2$  volumes;  if  allowed  to  fall  to  powder,  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  then  made  into  a paste  with  wuter,  it  will  only  yield  1*7  volumes. 

Influence  of  the  air. — Exposed  to  the  air,  burnt  lime  is  converted  very  slowly  and  without  any  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  into  u rough,  coarse  powder,  containing  small  angular  pieces ; it  theu  effervesces 
vigorously  with  acids. 

A*,  large  quantities  of  lime  must  be  kept  ready  slaked  for  the  purposes  of  the  builder,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  which  would  render  it  useless  as  mortar,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  preserve  it  in  deep  pits.  The  slaking  tub  is  placed  in  front  of  a pit  into  which  the  slaked 
lime  in  the  semi-liquid  state  is  allowed  to  flow  until  the  pit  is  filled.  The  lime  becomes  fatter  and 
tougher  in  the  pit,  those  pieces  becoming  gradually  slaked  which  resisted  the  first  action  of  the  water. 
The  excess  of  water  collects  on  the  surface  ami  can  be  removed ; the  pit  is  then  covered  with  n layer  of 
sand  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  lime  is  thus  preserved  totally  unchanged.  In  removing 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Landsberg  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a new  building,  it  is  stated  by 
Jalm,  that  a lime  pit  of  considerable  dimensions  was  found  in  one  of  the  vaults.  The  surface  of  this 
mows  of  lime  was  carbonated  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches,  but  all  below  that  was  in  the  state  of  freshly 
slaked  lime,  only  somewhat  more  dry.  This  lime,  which  was  certainly  more  than  300  years  old,  and 
valued  at  several  hundred  florins,  was  consequently  used  in  constructing  the  new  building. 

Hydraulic  lime. — Those  varieties  of  lime  which  contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  silica  or  silicates,  as- 
sume different  projrartica,  and  although  they  arc  only  slowly  slaked  after  burning  und  poor,  yet  when 
made  into  a dough  with  water,  they  wxm  lx  come  solid,  and  ex|x>scd  in  this  state  to  the  comtunt  action 
of  water,  ucquire  a high  degree  of  consistence,  and  are  rendered  hard,  like  stone,  without  lx-ing  subse- 
quently looo  ned  or  eaten  away  by  the  water,  and  are  very  appropriately  called  hydraulic.  As  tl»e 
hydraulic  proj>erty  is  solely  due  to  a chemical  process,  it  can  only  Ik*  explained  anil  understood  by  ref- 
erence to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  stones.  The  following  are  the  results  of  Uerthiers  analyses,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  number,  which  was  analyzed  by  Kersten : 


The  fresh  Limestones  contained  in  100  parts  : 
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Lime 
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79*3 
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25 
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15 

— 
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10 
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20 
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90 
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70 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

70 

57 

Hie  first  five  numbers  yield  lime  of  very  moderate,  the  last  four,  of  a very  marked  hydraulic  char- 
acter. It  will  be  seeu  by  the  table  below,  that  this  property  increases  with  the  quantity  of  matter  in- 
soluble in  muriatic  acid.  This  substance  consists  chiefly  of  a combination  of  silica  and  alumina,  but  is 
often  composed  nearly  entirely  of  silica  in  the  soluble  modification.  It  becomes  of  groat  importance  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  this  jfAoluble  portion,  as  upon  it  the  hydraulic  properties  de|x-nd.  This  has  cun 
frequently  received  more  attention  in  recent  analyses,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  examples: 

burnt  hydraulic  lime  is  (with  few  exceptions)  soluble  in  acids;  and,  in  pr«*»r  of  the  presence  of  a 
nlieate  that  can  be  decomposed  by  acids,  a thick  jelly  of  silica  is  produced.  This  property  of  yielding 
gelatinous  silica  stands,  therefore,  in  intimate  connection  with  the  property  of  becoming  hard  under 
water.  Unbunit,  pulverized  stones  do  not  harden,  as  is  well  known;  und  hydraulic  lime,  mixed  with 
water,  acquires  a certain  consistence  much  before  it  becomes  hard.  Moistened  hydraulic  lime  produces, 
in  the  first  instance,  a connected,  very  soft,  friable  mass,  which  is  easily  scratched  by  the  nail;  at  a 
much  later  period,  this  mass,  when  covered  with  water,  ncquiros  a hardness  which  is  quite  equal  to,  and 
often  exceeds  that  of,  the  limestone  itself.  As  a general  fact,  the  time  in  which  different  hydraulic  lime- 
►tones  become  hard  is  very  variable,  und  the  chemical  action,  which  is  the  cause  of  the*  hardening,  is 
consequently  very  unequal.  The  degree  of  hardness  which  they  acquire  is  also  not  the  same ; those 
that  harden  slowly  are  often  more  compact  than  those  which  harden  in  a shorter  time.  'Hie  time  re- 
quired for  hardening  varies  from  a few  minutes  to  weeks  and  months,  and  benrs  some  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  aluminous  constituent  in  the  lime.  The  more  the  limestones  contain  of  this  ingredient, 
the  more  quickly  they  harden.  The  hardening  und  solidification  of  the  hydraulic  ►tones  being,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  the  chemical  reaction  of  their  two  ingredients,  the  relative  proportions  of  these  cannot 
be  a matter  of  indifference ; and  as  there  are  varieties  which,  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  the  silicious 
constituents  contained  iu  them,  approach  the  ordinary  limestones  in  properties,  so  there  are  others,  in 
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which  this  ingredient  obtains  so  great  a preponderance,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  is 
uo  small,  that  they  no  longer  exhibit  the  hydraulic  property.  All  mineral  sub  tances  which  jjossess  the 
property  of  rendering  ordinary  limestone  hydraulic,  are  very  appropriately  called  cements. 
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This  division  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary,  no  classes  existing  in  nature,  but  only  transitions ; it  is, 
however,  convenient  when  its  true  signification  is  borne  in  mind.  There  must  necessarily  be  numerous 
exceptions,  for  this  reason,  that  the  property  of  hardening  in  one  and  the  same  specimen  of  lime  varies 
with  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  burnt ; thus  several  varieties  belonging  to  the  third  class, 
when  imperfectly  burnt  (».  r,  when  the  whole  of  their  carbonic  acid  has  not  been  expelled)  yield  an  hy- 
draulic lime  of  the  second  best  quality.  Vicat  lias  determined  in  single  cases  the  amount  of  imperfect 
calcination  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  not  expelled  from  the  lime,  and  has  tested  the  property  of 
hardening  in  these  different  gradations.  Thus  one  variety  of  limestone  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  re- 
maining in  it 
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amounted  to 

30  per  cent. 

27  per  cent 

26  per  cent 

23  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

10  per  cent 

yielded  a mortar 
which  hardened  in 

15  minutes 

12  minutes 

7 minuteB 

9 days 

30  days 

| 

9 days- 

whence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  course  of  calcination,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  caustic 
lime,  a great  diversity  of  relations  between  it  and  the  aluminous  constituent  are  created,  upon  one  of 
which,  or  upon  several  at  once,  the  property  of  rapidly  hardening  is  chiefly  dependent.  Too  much  heat 
in  the  kiln  and  incipient  fusion,  rentiers  the  lime  very  much  weaker  than  it  should  be  when  the  process 
is  property  conducted,  and  at  last  disqualifies  it  completely.  It  must  be  noticed  lastly,  that  hydraulic 
lime  never  hardens,  when  it  is  immediately  immersed  in  water,  before  having  acquired  a certain  con- 
sistence. In  this  ca«e,  the  particles  never  agglutinate  properly  together,  but  form  a porous  mass. 

Many  limestones,  particularly  those  which  form  the  boundary  between  the  hydraulic  limestones  and 
the  cements,  possess  the  very  objectionable  property  of  containing  portions  which  slake  at  u subsequent 
period,  when  the  greater  bulk  has  already  solidified  and  become  hard.  The  mortar  then  falls  to  nieces 
and  is  rendered  perfectly  useless.  It  would  appear  as  if  particles  of  lime  were  in  this  case  so  enveloped, 
as  only  to  become  penetrated  by  the  water  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  hardening. 

Calcination. — Hydraulic  lime  is  burnt  in  a similar  manner  to  ordinary  limestone ; a much  less  degree 
of  heat,  however,  is  required.  Perpetual  kilns  are  used ; the  burnt  stones  arc  reduced  to  powder 
under  stampers  or  ground  in  a mill ; the  powder  is  passed  through  a sieve,  and  is  then  in  a fit  state 
for  use. 

Those  varieties  of  hydraulic  lime  which  slake  easily,  need  not  even  be  reduced  to  powder.  A great 
error  is,  however,  committed  in  exposing  the  hydraulic  lime  (particularly  in  the  state  of  powder)  for 
any  length  of  time,  during  carriage,  or  in  warehouses,  to  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  ; the  greater 
part  of  its  good  properties  are  thus  gradually  destroyed,  and  it  afterwards  hardens  very  slowly  or  not 
at  nil.  It  need  hardly  lie  mentioned,  that  n larger  stock  of  hydraulic  lime  should  never  be  made  than 
is  intended  for  immediate  consumption.  With  reference  to  this  point,  Vicat  has  shown,  that  hydraulic 
lime  which  has  once  attracted  moisture,  may  be  made  to  set,  by  renewed  pulverization  and  mixture 
with  water;  hut  the  action  is  much  slower,  and  it  i*  converted  into  an  article  of  the  worst  quality. 

Theory  of  hardening  or  solidification. — The  solidification  of  hydraulic  lime  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  and  mutual  action  of  the  silica  and  caustic  lime  contained  in  it.  The  final  result  is  derived 
from  two  operations.  During  calcination,  the  lime  is  rendered  caustic  by  the  evolution  «»f  carbonic 
acid,  and  this  caustic  lime  then  reacts  upon  the  silicious  clay,  converting  it  into  a compound  that  is  easily 
decomposed  by  acids.  The  excess  of  caustic  lime,  as  well  ns  the  compound  into  which  the  silicious 
clay  has  been  converted,  then  react  upon  each  other,  when  mortar  is  prepared  from  the  ground  burnt 
lime,  in  such  a manner,  that  a solid  stone-like  silicate  is  produced  in  the  humid  tray.  The  water  here 
obvioudy  lias  a double  action.  Dry  substance*,  like  lime  and  the  silicute  of  alumina,  act  very  little,  or, 
under  certain  circumstanced,  not  at  all,  upon  each  other,  unless  the  solvent  power  of  water  i*  employed 
to  l»ring  them  into  intimate  contact.  During  solidification,  the  water  will  constantly  transfer  the  lime 
which  it  lias  dissolved,  to  the  silicious  particles;  it  will  then  dissolve  fresh  lime,  which  is*  again  era 
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plovcd  in  the  production  of  the  silicate,  and  so  oa  The  process  of  solidification  is  not  so  much  the  con- 
version of  n ready  formed  silicate  into  a hydrate,  as  the  formation  of  a hydrated  silicate  in  one  and  the 
same  operation. 

The  action  of  the  clay. — The  silica  may  be  replaced,  as  is  indeed  the  case  in  the  greater  number  <>f 
dydmulic  limestones,  by  different  silicates.  Amongst  these,  the  clays  are  the  must  important. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  clays  does  not  admit  of  the  supposition  that  their  action  is 
always  the  same,  but  nevertheless  they  all  yield  a substance  with  lime  which  luirdens  well,  and  in  sonu* 
cases  affords  excellent  mortar.  All  must  be  previously  burnt,  particularly  potterVclav.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  calcine  the  clay  with  lime.  The  common  ferruginous  brick-earth  hardly  bind* 
at  all  with  lime  when  only  slightly  burnt,  hut  when  strongly  heated,  to  the  point  of  incipient  fusion, 
the  oxide  of  iron  enters  into  combination  with  the  clay,  and  a very  powerful  solidification  then  ensues 
with  lime. 

Artificial  hydraulic  lime. — Artificial  mixtures  of  appropriate  silicates  with  lime,  under  proper  treat- 
ment. possess  the  hydraulic  property  in  quite  as  eminent  a degree  ns  the  natural  productions.  Expen 
cnce  has  indeed  anticipated  theory  in  this  fact  by  several  centuries.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  lime-mortar,  and  applied  it  both  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  roads;  they  nl-*» 
aoon  made  the  important  discover)1  that  a certain  soft,  porous,  almost  earthy  rock,  containing  pumice 
stone,  ami  resembling  this  in  composition,  and  which  was  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Hava?  ami 
Naples,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Puteoli,  possess'd  the  valuable  property  of  forming  an  by 
draulic  mortar  with  burnt  lime.  They  called  the  rock  pulris  Puteolanus ; it  is  described  by  Vitruvius 
and  by  Pliny,  and  was  employed,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lime,  for  building  under  water.  The 
pul  vis  Puteolanus  was  precisely  the  same  substance  as  is  known  in  the  present  day  under  the  name  of 
Puzzoluna.  rlhe  modem  name  of  the  town  Puteoli  is  Puzzuoli. 

JVass,  or  t arras. — After  entering  Germany,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the  Rhine,  the  Roman- 
soon  recognized,  in  the  layers  of  trass,  near  Bonn,  the  well-known  pulvis  Puteolanus,  and  opened  the 

Quarries,  whence  this  important  material  is  distributed,  fnr  and  wide,  even  to  the  present  day.  Both 
'uzzolana  and  trass  are  conglomerates  of  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks,  transposed  by  the  agency  of 
water  from  their  original  sites ; they  often  contain  fragments  of  Imsalt,  pumice-stone,  trachyte,  clay -slate. 
Ac.,  indicating  at  once  the  connection  of  the  one  with  Vesuvius,  and  of  the  other  with  the  volcanoes  of 
Eifel.  The  truss  in  Brohlthal  is  derived  from  the  constituents  of  the  trachyte  rocks  in  the  neighborhood . 
it  forms  very  thick  beds,  often  filling  entire  valleys,  and  is  in  the  form  of  n friable,  easily  pulverized 
stone,  the  color  of  which  is  generally  light,  passing  from  a yellowish  to  a greenish  hue.  It  is  ground  ia 
a number  of  stamping  mills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  exported  in  the  form  of  u fine  powder  Like  m«*?t 
other  volcanic  productions,  as  basalt,  klingstein,  Ac.,  trass  is  resolved  into  two  distinct  silicates  by  chem- 
ical agency.  The  one  is  readily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  the  other  resists  solution. 

Puzzolana. — Borthier  found  the  Italian  Puzzobina  composed  of  44*5  per  cent  silica,  16  0 alumina,  fc-H 
lime.  4 7 magnesia,  12-0  oxide  of  iron  and  titanium,  14  potash,  41  soda,  and  0 2 water. 

Clay  as  cement. — All  those  substances  which  render  fat.  slaked  lime  hydraulic,  are  called  mnevts. 
Puzzolana,  trass,  and  all  similar  cements  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  preparation  by  burning, 
hut  arc  capable  of  acting  in  the  natural  state — of  course  in  fine  powder,  that  they  may  be  property 
mixed.  All  varieties  of  day,  to  be  used  for  cements,  must  be  disintegrated  by  burning,  with  or  without 
a certain  proportion  of  lime,  according  to  their  different  characters.  They  then  afford  very  powerful 
cements,  which  property,  however,  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  temperature  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  burnt.  Trenssnrt  mndc  some  bricks  from  a day 
which  Is  used  in  Strasburg  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  contains  60  silica,  SC1?  alumina,  1*0  mag 
nesia,  with  mere  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  ; a part  of  these  he  burnt  in  the  alum  furnace,  and  the  others  in 
a lime-kiln.  When  the  burnt  clays  were  made  into  mortar  with  half  their  weight  of  slaked  lime,  a 
great  difference  was  observed  in  the  two  kinds ; that  which  had  been  burnt  in  the  alum-furnace  hard 
ened  in  two  or  three  days,  and  would  withstand  u weight  of  400  pounds  without  being  crushed,  while 
that  from  the  lime  kiln  did  not  harden  for  thirty  days,  and,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  broke 
under  a weight  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  A similar  comparison,  instituted  with  two  mortars,  also  com- 
posed of  one  part  slaked  lime  and  two  parts  cement,  the  one  of  which  consisted  of  simple  clay,  the 
other  of  clay  that,  had  been  calcined  with  2 per  cent,  of  lime,  led  to  the  same  result  in  favor  of  the  latter 
mortar,  which  hardened  in  17  days,  while  the  former  required  30  days. 

The  excellent  hydraulic  mortar  of  Toumay,  known  under  the  name  of  '•  cendrfe ,**  is  prepared  from 
the  refuse  which  is  left  on  burning  the  lias  limestone.  This  waste,  which  remains  after  removing  the 
lumps  of  lime,  consists  of  small  fragments  of  lime  and  of  the  ash,  (the  coal  there  used  yielding  a large 
amount  of  ash,)  in  almut  the  proportions  of  1 : 3.  The  mixture  is  slaked  in  a small  quantity  of  water, 
and  before  being  used  is  well  beaten  and  worked  about. 

Dr.  Eisner  has  published  the  following  analyses  of  certain  iron  slags  which  are  found  to  afford  excel 
lent  hydraulic  mortar  when  mixed  with  burnt  lime : 


I. 

II. 

Alumina 

15-37 

1538 

Lime 

36  02 

3310 

Protoxide  of  manganese.  

680 

440 

Protoxide  of  iron . . . . 

1-26 

1 03 

Sulphur 

0 76 

These  slags  in  the  state  of  tine  powder,  when  treated  with  a small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  are 
rapidly  converted  into  a uniform  gelatinous  mass. 

ft  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a slag  is  suited  for  the  production  of  hydraulic  cement,  by  pouring 
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over  it,  in  the  state  of  line  powder,  a -mall  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid ; if  it  forms  a gelatinous  mass 
after  a short  time,  it  will  then  yield,  with  lime,  a projier  mixture  for  hydraulic  mortar. 

lOanan  cement. — It  is  a remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  hydraulic  mortars,  which  originates,  as  wc 
have  seen,  with  the  Puzzolana  and  trass  employed  bv  the  Homans,  that  the  mure  the  knowledge  of 
their  uses  has  been  spread,  the  more  substance*  have  been  discovered  which  either  uct  as  hydraulic 
mortars  themselves,  or  cun  be  mixed  as  cements  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  mortar ; so  that  what 
appeared  originally  a privilege  accorded  to  a few  favored  spots  only,  am  now  be  obtained  almost 
everywhere.  A strong  inducement  to  »tudy  the  nature  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  hydraulic  lime  was 
created  by  the  patent  granted  to  l'orker  and  Wyatt,  in  London,  iu  the  year  1796,  for  what  they  termed 
**  Roman  cement.”  Hie  material  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  cement  are  the  nodules,  of  an 
ovoidal  or  globular  form,  which  are  found  iu  the  Loudon  clay,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Septaria. 

They  are  calcined  in  perpetual  lime-kilns  with  coal,  in  which  a very  moderate  and  well-regulated  heat 
is  carefully  preserved.  After  calcination,  the  stones  are  ground  under  heavy  edgestones  to  a very  tine 
powder,  which  is  sifted,  and  then  packed  in  casks  for  sale.  These  nodules  are  found  in  many  localities 
in  this  country. 

Homan  cement  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  hydraulic  mortars,  and  is  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  liardctis,  and  this  is  effected  in  a very  few  minutes,  but  because  i 

when  hardened  in  considerable  masse-  it  is  not  liable  to  crack. 

All  artificial  or  natural  hydraulic  limestooee  are  soluble  (before  as  well  as  after  calcination)  in  mu- 
riatic acid  with  the  separation  of  silica,  except  when  sand  or  some  similar  substance  has  been  added 
to  them. 

The  hydraulic  limestones,  when  they  do  not  contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  1m-  cu|iahle  of 
daking  with  water,  must  be  very  finely  pulverized;  it  is  only  by  this  high  state  «>f  division  that  a 
proper  action  can  ensue.  A thorough  penetration  of  the  -ilicious  portion  by  the  lime  is  never  entirely 
effected,  but  a certain  proportion  remains  inclosed  and  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action.  See 
Moktau. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  transferring  from  stone  writings  or  drawings  made  thereon,  which  is 
of  quite  modern  invention.  Unlike  other  kinds  of  printing,  this  is  strictly  chemical,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence called,  in  Germany,  chemical  printing.  A drawing  is  made  ou  the  stone,  either  with  ink  con- 
taining oleaginous  matter,  or  with  clndk  containing  similar  substances,  but  in  a more  concentrated  and 
iudurated  state.  The  drawing  is  then  washed  over  with  water,  which  sinks  into  thusc  portions  of  the 
stone  that  are  untouched  with  the  grease  of  the  drawing.  A cylindrical  roller,  charged  with  printing- 
ink,  is  then  passed  all  over  the  stone,  and  while  the  drawing  receives  the  ink,  the  rest  of  the  stone  is 

Ceserved  from  it  by  the  water,  on  account  of  the  greasy  nature  of  the  ink.  This  art  is  said  to  have 
:en  invented  by  mere  accident,  by  Alois  S enkkei.dk a,  of  Munich. 

The  stones,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  rrcei t<e  the  drawings. — The  stone  most  used 
in  England  is  found  at  Corstan,  near  Bath  ; it  is  one  of  the  white  lias  beds,  but  not  of  so  tine  a grain, 
nor  so  close  in  texture  as  the  Oerman  stone,  and  therefore  inferior ; but  it  is  good  for  transfers,  and  does 
tolerably  well  for  ink  drawings  or  writings.  All  culcareons  stone-  may  be  used  in  lithography,  be- 
cause they  imbibe  grease  and  moisture ; but  a stone  entirely  calcareous  does  not  answer  well : there 
.-hould  be  a mixture  of  alumina  and  silex.  One  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  lithographic  properties 
is  the  conchoidul  fracture ; all  stones  of  this  kind  will  be  found  good,  if  they  are  aUo  hard,  have  the 
fineness  of  grain,  and  the  homogeneous  ness  of  texture  that  are  necessary.  It  is  however,  said  thut  none 
have  yet  been  found  equal  to  those  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Solenhofeii,  near  Pappcnheim,  in 
Bavaria,  and  that  the  lithographers  of  eminence  in  Paris  use  iio  other.  In  order  to  sustain  (lie  pressure 
used  in  taking  impressions,  a stone,  1*2  inches  square,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  1 1 inch  thick,  and  ihis 
thickness  should  increase  with  the  area  of  the  stone.  The  stones  are  first  sawn  to  u proper  size,  and  ore 
then  ground  smooth  and  level  by  rubbing  two  of  them  face  to  face,  with  water  ami  sand.  They  must 
Ik;  very  carefully  examined  with  a straight-edge,  to  ascertain  Unit  they  are  perfectly  level  in  every 
direction.  This  applies  only  to  the  side  which  is  afterwards  to  receive  the  drawing,  as  the  natural  di- 
vision of  the  stone  is  sufficiently  true  for  the  back.  When  the  stones  have  thus  been  ground  perfectly 
level,  they  are  well  washed,  to  free  them  from  any  of  the  coarser  grains  of  sand  which  may  have  been 
used  iu  smoothing  them.  They  ure  then  pluced  on  a board  over  a trough,  and  they  are  again  rubbed 
face  to  face  with  sand  and  water,  but  with  a sand  of  much  finer  texture  than  tliat  previously  used.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  sand  sufficiently  fine ; and  for  this  purpose  it  must  be  sifted 
through  a small  close  sieve,  as  a single  grain  of  sand  of  a coarser  texture  than  the  rest  will  scratch  the 
-tone,  and  these  scratches  will  afterwards  appear  in  the  impression  taken  from  the  stone.  When  the 
s’ ones  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  fine,  and  their  grain  sufficiently  smooth,  they  must  then  be  care- 
fully wa-hed  and  afterwards  wiped  dry  with  a clean  soft  cloth.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  to  prepare 
i lie  stones  for  chalk  drawings,  but  to  prepare  them  for  ink  drawings  or  writings  the  following  method  is 
the  best:  After  the  process  just  described  hits  been  completed,  the  stoues  are  well  washed  to  get  lid  of 
the  -and,  and  they  ure  then  rubbed  together,  face  to  face,  with  powdered  pumice-stone  and  water. 

Afti-r  they  are  made  perfectly  smooth,  they  are  again  wit.-hed  and  wiped  dry,  and  are  then  separately 
poli-hcd  with  a large  piece  of  pumice-stone. 

To  clean  the  stones  after  they  have  been  fully  used,  sand  is  strewed  over  the  surface,  which  is  sprinkled 
with  water  and  rubbed  with  another  stone,  until  the  writing  or  drawing  upon  it  has  completely  disap- 
peared. It  must  then  be  washed  in  aquafortis,  diluted  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  the 
stone  is  then  prepared  for  a new  drawing  or  writing,  by  being  rubbed  with  fine  sand  or  pumice  stone  as 
before.  The  longer  drawings  remain  on  stones  the  deeper  trie  ink  or  the  ehulk  penetrates  into  their 
Aub-Uncc,  and  consequently  the  more  of  the  stone  must  be  ground  away  to  remove  them  ; this  is  also 
m*»re  necessary  with  ink  drawings  or  writings  than  with  cl  talk,  owing  to  the  greater  fluidity  and  conse- 
quent penetrability  of  the  former. 

The  substances  used  by  the  artist  upon  the  stone  are  either  lithographic  ink  or  lithographic  chalk. 
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The  ink  for  making  tranxfm  should  lx*  somewhat  less  burned,  nnd  therefore  softer  thnn  that  used 
for  writing  or  drawing  directly  upon  the  stone. 

Lithographic  chalk  should  lmve  nil  the  qualities  of  n good  drawing  crayon.  It  should  be  even  in 
texture,  and  carry  a .good  [*oint.  The  following  proportions  are  recommended  : 1$  oz  of  common  soap, 
2 ox.  tallow,  2|  ox.  virgin  wax,  1 ox.  shell  lac.  Tne  rest  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  making  the  ink. 
Less  black  should  be  mixed  with  the  chalk  than  with  the  ink,  its  only  use  being  to  color  the  drawing, 
that  the  nrtist  may  see  the  lines  he  traces.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed  it  should  be  poured  into  a 
mould  nnd  very  strongly  pressed,  to  expel  any  nir  that  may  collect  in  bubbles,  which  would  render  it 
spongy. 

Mtxle  of  dr  airing. — Previous  to  drawing  or  writing,  the  stone  must  be  well  wiped  with  a clean  dry 
cloth.  Tne  ink  is  rubbed  with  water,  like  Indian  ink,  anti  i>  almost  wholly  used  on  the  polished  stone. 
The  chalk  is  used  only  upon  the  grained  stone ; the  polished  surface  of  the  other  would  not  hold  it 
In  drawing  with  ink,  a gradation  of  tints  is  obtained  either  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  lines,  or 
their  distances  from  one  another,  as  in  engraving.  The  ink  lines  on  polished  stones,  lx»ing  solid  and  un 
broken  throughout,  receive  the  printing  all  over;  nnd  if  the  lines  Is*  drawn  as  tine  and  ns  uniform  as 
they  are  usually  on  copper,  the  print  from  them  will  be  in  no  respect  inferior;  but  it  requires  a greater 
degree  of  skill  to  execute  a*  well  upon  stone  jls  is  usually  done  ujxm  copper  or  steel. 

Iu  using  chalk,  the  grained  stone  should  be  very  carefully  dusted,  nnd  the  utmost  attention  be  paid 
to  prevent  an v lodgment  of  the  smallest  particle  of  grease  upon  the  surface ; personal  cleanliness  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  work,  especially  in  chalk  drawings.  Tin*  chalk 
is  used  upon  the  stoop  precisely  in  the  same  maimer  as  crayon  upon  [riper;  but  it  is  of  essential  ad 
vantage  in  lithography  to  finish  the  required  strength  of  tint  at  once,  instead  of  going  over  the  work  a 
second  time,  the  stone  being  impaired  in  its  ability  to  receive  the  second  lining  clearly,  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  tirst  Some  practice  Is  requisite  to  use  the  chalk  cleverly,  as  there  has  been  no  chalk  bith 
erto  made  that  will  keep  so  good  n point  ns  is  desirable.  There  is  likewise  some  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  finer  tints  sound  in  the  impression;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  lighter  tints  properly,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  put  the  chalk  in  n rest,  as  the  metal-port  crayon  is  too  heavy  to  draw  upon  the 
stone.  A good  lithographer  is  in  the  habit,  before  he  commences  his  subject,  of  pointing  20  or  .SO 
pieces  of  chalk,  stuck  in  quill-holders,  and  placing  them  beside  the  stone  in  a little  box,  taking  them 
up  successively  as  the  points  become  worn  off.  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  cutting  off  chalk  during 
the  work,  which  endangers  the  soiling  of  the  stone.  When  a very  sharp  nnd  delicate  line  is  required, 
be  shurpens  the  point  of  the  chalk  upon  paper,  by  pushing  it  forward  in  an  inclined  position,  and 
twirling  it  round  at  the  same  time  between  the  fore  huger  and  thumb.  As  the  chalk  softens  by  the 
warmth  of  the  hand,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  several  pieces,  to  he  able  to  change  them.  Some 
artists  cut  their  chalk  into  the  wedge  form,  as  being  stronger.  Those  portions  that  break  off  in  drawing 
should  lx*  carefully  taken  off  the  stone  by  a camel  hair  brush. 

Preparation  of  the  ntone  for  printing. — The  drawing  being  finished  on  the  stone,  it  is  sent  to  the 
lithographic  printer,  on  whose  knowledge  of  his  art  depends  the  success  of  the  impressions.  'Hie  first 
process  is  to  etch  the  drawing,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  stone  obliquely  on  one  edge, 
over  a trough,  and  pouring  over  it  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  [toured  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stone, 
nnd  runs  down  all  over  the  surface.  The  stone  is  then  turned  and  placed  on  the  opposite  edge,  and  the 
etching  water  being  collected  from  the  trough,  is  again  poured  over  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  degree 
of  strength,  which  is  usually  about  one  per  cent,  of  acid,  should  he  such  as  to  produce  a very  slight 
effervescence;  and  it  is  desirable  to  pass  the  etching  water  two  or  three  times  over  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  drawing,  as  they  require  more  etching  than  the  lighter  tints.  Experience  alone  can.  however,  guide 
the  lithographer  in  this  department  of  the  art.  as  different  stones  nnd  different  compositions  of  chalk 
will  be  differently  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  and  chalk  drawings  require  a weaker  acid  than  the  ink.  The 
stone  is  next  to  be  carefully  washed  by  pouring  clean  rain-water  over  it.  nnd  afterwards  wilh  gum  water ; 
and,  when  not  too  wet,  the  roller  charged  with  printing  ink  is  rolled  over  it  in  both  directions,  sideways, 
and  from  top  to  bottom,  till  the  drawing  Lake-  the  ink.  It  is  then  well  covered  over  with  a solution  of 
gutn  arabic  in  water,  of  about  the  consistency  of  oil  This  i-  allowed  to  dry,  and  preserves  the  draw- 
ing from  any  alteration,  as  the  lines  cannot  spread,  in  consequence  of  the  pores  of  tlie  stone  being  filled 
with  the  gum.  After  the  etching  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  stone  for  a day,  and  not  more  than  a week, 
before  it  is  printed  from.  The  effect  of  the  etching  is  tir-t  to  take  nwav  the  alkali  mixed  with  the  chalk 
or  ink,  which  would  make  the  drawing  liable  to  lie  affected  by  the  water,  and,  secondly,  to  make  the 
stone  refuse  more  decidedly  to  take  any  grease.  The  gum  assists  in  this  latter  purpose,  and  is  quite 
essential  to  the  perfect  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  stone 

Printing. — When  the  intention  is  to  print  from  the  stone,  it  is  placed  upon  the  platen  or  lied  of  the 
press,  mid  a proper  sized  scraper  is  adjusted  to  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Rain-water  is  then  sprinkled 
over  the  gum  on  the  stone,  which  being  dissolved  gradually,  and  a wet  sponge  passed  lightly  over  all, 
the  printer  works  the  ink.  wliich  is  on  the  color-table  placed  beside  him,  with  the  roller  in  all  directions, 
until  it  is  equally  and  thinly  spread  on  the  roller.  The  roller  is  then  passed  over  the  whole  stone,  care 
lieing  taken  that  the  whole  drawing  receives  a due  portion  of  ink ; and  this  must  bo  done  by  giving  the 
roller  iui  equal  motion  and  pressure,  which  will  of  course  require  to  be  increased  if  the  drawing  due* 
not  receive  the  ink  readily.  When  the  drawing  is  first  used  it  will  not  receive  the  ink  so  readily  as  it 
will  afterwards ; and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  wet  the  stone,  and  roll  it  several  times,  before  it  will 
take  the  ink  easily.  After  this  takes  place  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  stone  too  much ; the 
dampness  should  not  bo  more  thnn  I-  necessary  to  prevent  tin-  ink  adhering  to  the  stone  where  there  is 
no  drawing.  After  the  drawing  is  thus  rolled  on,  tin*  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  stone,  and  the  im 
press  ion  taken.  Upon  taking  the  paper  off  the  atone,  the  latter  appears  to  be  quite  dry,  owing  to  the 
paper  having  absorbed  the  moisture  ou  the  surface;  if  must  therefore  lx*  wetted  wilh  a sponge,  and 
again  rolled  with  ink.  the  roller  having  been  well  worked  on  the  color-table  before  being  applied 
Luring  the  printing  some  gum  must  ulwavs  remain  on  the  *tone,  although  it  will  not  be  visible,  other 
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wise  the  ink  will  be  received  on  the  stone  ns  well  .is  on  the  drawing,  by  which  the  latter  would  be 
spoiled  ; so  that  if  by  too  much  wetting,  or  by  rubbing  too  hard  with  the  sponge  the  gum  i-  entirely 
removed,  some  fresh  gum-water  must  be  laid  on.  If  the  stone  has  in  the  first  instance  been  laid  by  w ith 
too  small  a quantity  of  gum,  and  the  ink  stains  the  -tone  on  being  fir-t  applied  to  it,  gum  water  must 
be  used  to  damp  the  stone,  instead  of  pure  wnter.  Sometimes,  however,  this  may  arise  from  the 
printing  ink  being  too  thin,  us  will  afterwards  appear.  If  some  spots  on  the  stone  take  the  printing  ink, 
notwithstanding  the  above  precautions,  some  strong  acid  must  bo  applied  to  them  with  a brush,  and, 
after  this  is  washed  oil,  a little  gum-water  is  dropped  in  the  place.  A steel  point  is  here  frequently 
necessary  to  take  off  the  spots  of  ink.  The  edges  of  the  stone  are  very  apt  to  get  soiled,  and  generally 
require  to  be  washed  with  an  old  sponge  after  rolling  in  ; they  must  also  frequently  have  an  application 
of  acid  and  gum,  and  sometimes  must  be  rubbed  with  pumice-stone.  If  an  ink  is  too  thin,  ami  formed 
of  a varnish  not  sufficiently  burned,  it  will  soil  the  stone,  notwithstanding  the  proper  precautions  are 
taken  of  wetting  the  stone,  and  preparing  it  properly  with  acid  and  gum ; and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ink  h too  thick,  it  will  tear  the  lighter  tints  of  the  chalk  from  the  stone,  and  thus  destroy  the  drawing. 
The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  leads  at  once  to  the 

Principle t of  the  printing. — The  accidents  just  mentioned  arise  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  scale  at 
which  the  printing  inks  can  be  used,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  only  inks  that  Can  be  used  are  those 
which  are  between  these  points;  that  is.  thicker  than  that  which  soils  the  stone,' and,  at  the  same  time, 
thinner  than  that  which  takes  up  the  drawing.  Lithographers  are  sometimes  unable  to  print  in  very 
hot  weather,  the  reason  of  which  may  l»e  deduced  from  the  foregoing.  Any  increa-e  of  temperature 
will  diminish  the  consistency  of  the  printing-ink;  the  -tone  will  therefore  soil  with  an  ink  which  could 
be  saf.dy  used  at  a lower  temperature — hence  a stiffer  ink  must  be  used.  Now,  if  the  temperature 
should  increa-e  so  much  that  the  stone  will  soil  with  any  ink  at  all  less  thick  than  tluit  which  will  take 
up  the  drawing,  it  is  evident  that  the  printing  must  cease  till  a cooler  temperature  can  be  obtained; 
for  as  the  drawing  chalk  is  affected  equallv  with  the  printing-ink,  the  same  ink  will  tear  up  the  drawing 
at  the  different  degree-  of  temperature.  This,  though  it  sometimes  occurs,  is  a rare  case  ; but  it  shows 
that  it  i-  desirable  to  draw  with  a chalk  or  ink  of  less  fatness  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  also  that  if 
the  printing-r<H>m  is  in  winter  artificially  heated,  pain  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  Bent  ns  equally 
as  possible. 

Other  diffienliiea  in  printing,  not  referable  to  the  foregoing  general  principle. — If  the  pressure  of  the 
scraper  be  too  weak,  tne  ink  will  not  be  given  off  to  the  paper  in  the  impression,  although  the  drawing 
has  been  properly  charged  with  it  Defects  will  also  appear  from  the  scraper  being  notched,  or  not 
correctly  adjusted,  or  from  any  unevenness  in  the  leather  or  paper.  After  printing  a considerable  num- 
ber of  impressions,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  drawing  takes  the  ink  in  dark  spots  in  different  parts. 
This  arises  from  the  printing  ink  becoming  too  strongly  united  with  the  clialk  or  ink  of  the  drawing, 
and  if  the  printing  be  continued,  the  drawing  will  lx*  spoiled.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  ascertained. 
The  printing  ink  readily  unites  with  the  drawing,  and  being  of  a thinner  consistency,  it  will,  by  repeated 
applications,  accumulate  on  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  soften  them,  and  muke  them  spread.  In  this  case 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  printing,  and  let  the  stone  rest  for  a day  or  two,  for  the  drawing  to  recover 
its  proper  degree  of  hardness.  If  the  drnwing  should  run  smutty  from  any  of  the  causes  before  enu- 
merated. the  following 

Mixture  for  cleaning  the  drawing  while  printing  must  be  used:  Take  equal  parts  of  water,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  und  oil  of  olives,  and  shake  them  well  together  in  a glass  vial  until  the  mixture  froth- ; 
wet  the  stone  and  throw  this  froth  upon  it,  and  rub  it  gently  with  a soft  sponge.  The  printing  ink  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  whole  drawing  will  also  disappear,  though,  on  a dose  examination,  it  can  he  dis- 
tinguished in  faint  white  lines.  On  rolling  it  again  with  printing-ink  the  drawing  will  gradually  re- 
appear, as  clear  as  at  first. 

Wcached  paper  unfit  for  lithographic  printing. — Accidents  sometimes  occur  iu  the  printing  from  the 
qualities  of  the  pa|x*r.  If  the  paper  lias  been  made  from  rags  which  have  been  bleached  with  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  the  drawing  will  he  incurably  spoiled  after  thirty  impressions.  Chinese  paper  has  some- 
times a trong  taste  of  alum  ; this  is  so  fatal  as  sometimes  to  spoil  the  drawing  after  the  fir^t  impression. 
When  the  stone  is  to  he  laid  by  after  printing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  again  at  a future  period, 
the  drawing  should  be  rolled  in  with  a 

Preserving  ink — as  the  printing  inks  would,  when  dry.  become  so  hard  that  the  drawings  would  not 
take  fredi  printing  ink  freely.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  printing-ink:  Two  iiarta  of  thick 
varnish  of  lin-ecd  oil,  four  parts  of  tallow,  one  part  of  Venetian  turpentine,  and  one  part  of  wax.  These 
must  be  melted  together,  then  four  parts  of  lamp-black,  very  carefully  and  gradually  mixed  with  it; 
and  it  niu-t  lie  preserved  for  use  in  a chne  tin  box 

Autographic  ink,  or  that  which  is  suitable  for  transferring  on  to  the  stone  the  writings  or  drawings 
which  have  been  executed  on  paper  prepared  for  that  puri>o-e,  should  possess  the  following  propertie- : 
The  ink  ought  to  be  mellow,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  that  used  immediately  on  stone ; so  that  when 
it  is  dry  on  the  paper,  it  may  still  lx*  sufficiently  viscous  to  cause  adherence  to  the  stone  by  simple 
pressure.  The  following  is  the  composition : Dry  soap,  and  white  wax  free  from  tallow,  each  100 
drachms,  mutton  suet,  80  drachma,  shell-lac  nnd  mastic,  each  50  drachms,  lamp-black,  ."0  to  85  drachms  ; 
these  materials  are  to  lx*  melted  together. 

A utographic  jmper. — The  operation  by  which  a writing  or  drnwing  is  transferred  from  paper  to  stone, 
not  only  affords  the  means  of  abridging  labor,  but  also  of  producing  the  writings  or  drnwings  in  the 
same  directions  in  which  tpey  have  been  traced  ; whereus,  when  they  are  executed  immediately  oo 
Bt'»nc,  they  must  he  performed  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  which  they  are  eventually  to  have. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  to  draw  those  objects  on  the  left,  which,  in  the  impression,  are  to  be  on  the  right 
hand.  To  acquire  the  art  of  reversing  subjects  when  writing  or  drawing,  is  both  difficult  and  tedious; 
while,  by  the  aid  of  transparent,  nnd  of  nutographic  paper,  impressions  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the 
same  direction  us  that  in  which  the  writing  or  the  drawing  has  been  made.  In  order  to  make  a truu-fer 
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«jn  to  stone  of  a writing,  or  drawing  in  lithographic  ink,  or  in  crayons,  or  an  impression  from  a copper 
plate,  it  is  necessary,  1st,  that  the  drawing  or  transcript  should  be  on  a thin  and  Jlexible  substance,  such 
as  common  paper;  2d,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  being  easily  detached  from  this  substance,  and 
transferred  entirely  on  to  the  stone,  by  means  of  pressure.  But  as  the  ink  with  which  a drawing  is 
traced  penetrates  the  paper  to  a certain  depth,  and  adheres  to  it  with  considerable  tenacity,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  detach  them  perfectly  from  each  other,  if,  between  the  paper  and  the  drawing,  some  sub- 
stance was  nut  interposed,  which,  by  the  portion  of  water  which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing,  ,-hould  so  far 
les'Cti  their  adhesion  to  each  other,  that  they  may  be  completely  separated  in  every  point.  It  is  to 
effect  this  that  the  paper  in  |nv|>ared,  by  covering  it  with  a sire,  which  may  be  written  on  with  facility, 
and  on  which  the  finest  lines  may  be  traced  without  blotting  the  paper.  Various  means  may  be  found 
of  communicating  this  property  to  paper.  The  following  preparation  has  always  Wen  found  to  succeed, 
and  which,  when  the  operation  is  performed  with  the  necessary  precautions,  admits  of  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  lines  Wing  perfectly  transferred,  without  leaving  the  faintest  trace  on  the  paper.  For 
ibis  piirpise,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a strong,  unsired  paper,  and  to  spread  over  it  a size  prepared  of 
the  following  materials:  starch,  120,  gum-arabic,  40,  and  alum,  21  drachms,  A moderately  thick  pa*(e 
is  made  with  the  starch,  by  means  of  heat ; into  this  paste  is  thrown  the  gum-arabic  and  the  alum, 
which  have  been  previously  dissolved  in  water,  and  in  separate  vessels.  The  whole  is  mixed  well  to- 
gether, and  it  is  applied  warm  to  the  sheets  of  paper,  by  means  of  a brush,  or  a large  flat  hair-pencil. 
The  paper  may  be  colored  by  adding  to  the  size  a decoction  of  French  berries,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
drachm*.  After  having  dried  this  autographic  paper,  it  is  put  into  a press,  to  flatten  the  sheets,  and 
they  are  made  smooth  by  placing  them,  two  at  a time,  on  a stone,  and  passing  them  under  the  scraper 
of  the  lithographic  pre*s  If,  on  trying  this  paper,  it  is  found  to  have  a tendency  to  blot,  this  inconve- 
nience may  lie  remedied  by  nibbing  it  with  finely  powdered  satidarac.  Annexed  is  another  recipe, 
which  will  be  found  equally  useful,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  thin  paper, 
which  has  been  sired  It  requires  only  that  the  paper  be  of  a firm  texture : namely,  gum-tragucauth, 
4 drachms  ; glue.  4 ; Spanish -white,  8 ; ami  starch,  4 drachms. 

The  tragacanth  is  put  into  a large  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve,  thirty-six  hours  before  it  is  mixed 
with  the  other  materials;  the  glue  is  to  be  melted  over  the  fire  in  the  usual  manner.  A paste  is  made 
with  the  starch ; and  after  having,  whilst  warm,  mixed  these  several  ingredients,  the  Spauisli-wbite  is 
to  be  added  to  them,  and  a layer  of  the  siring  is  to  be  spread  over  the  paper,  as  already  described,  tak- 
ing care  to  agitate  the  mixture  with  the  brush  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  that  the  Spanish-white  may 
be  equally  distributed  throughout  the  liquid.  We  will  hereafter ■point  out  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed,  in  order  to  transfer  writings  and  drawings.  There  are  two  autographic  processes 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  this  kind  of  work  when  it  is  desired  to  copy  u fuc-simile,  or  a drawing  iu 
lines.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  to  trace,  with  autographic  ink,  any  subject  whatever,  ou  a trans- 
parent paper,  which  is  free  from  grease  and  from  resin,  like  that  which,  in  commerce,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  papier  vcrjctal,  and  to  transfer  it  to  stone;  this  paper  to  be  covered  with  a transparent  sire: 
this  operation  is  difficult  to  execute,  and  requires  much  nddress,  in  consequence  of  the  great  tendency 
which  this  paper  has  to  cockle  or  wrinkle  when  it  is  wetted.  Great  facilities  will  be  found  from  using 
tissue  paper,  impregnated  with  a fine  white  varnish,  and  uftorwnrds  sized  over.  In  the  second  process, 
transparent  leaves,  formed  of  gelatin,  or  fish  glue,  are  employed,  and  the  design  is  traced  on  them  with 
the  dry  point,  so  ns  to  make  an  incision ; these  traces  are  to  be  filled  up  with  autographic  ink,  and  then 
transferred.  We  will  describe,  in  their  proper  places,  these  processes,  as  well  as  that  of  transferring  a 
lithographic  or  a copjK*r-plntc  engraving. 

Autographic  proertse*. — To  transfer  a drawing  or  writing  to  stone,  it  is  made  with  ink  on  paper,  hoth 
prepared  in  the  way  wc  have  described.  A crayon  drawing  may,  on  an  emergency,  be  executed  auto- 
graphically ; but  this  inode  of  procedure  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  procuring,  by  its  means,  tieat  and 
perfect  proofs  ; besides,  it  is  us  expeditious  to  draw  immediately  on  the  atone 

In  order  to  write,  or  to  draw  on  autographic  paper,  a little  of  the  ink  of  which  we  have  given  the 
composition  is  diluted  with  water,  taking  cure  to  use  only  rain-water,  or  such  as  will  readily  dissolve 
wmp.  The  solution  is  facilitated  by  slightly  warming  the  water  in  the  cup  ; and  the  ink  is  dissolved  by 
rubbing  the  end  of  a stick  of  it  in  the  manner  practised  with  Indian  ink.  There  should  be  no  more  dis- 
solved at  a time  than  will  be  used  in  a day.  for  it  does  nut  redissolvc  so  well,  neither  is  the  ink  so 
good,  particularly  for  delicate  designs,  after  it  has  been  left  to  dry  for  several  days.  This  ink  should 
have  the  consistence  of  rather  thick  cream,  so  that  it  may  form  very  black  lines  upon  the  paper : if  these 
lines  are  brown,  good  impressions  will  not  bo  obtained  A sheet  of  white  paper  is  placed  under  the 
hand  while  writing,  in  order  that  it  may  not  grease  the  autographic  paper. 

The  stone  used  for  autography  should  be  pdisbed  with  pumice-stone,  and  the  impressions  will  be 
Mat  in  proportion  as  the  stone  is  well  t»olished.  Autographic  work  nmy  he  executed  either  cold  or 
warm ; that  is,  taking  the  stone  at  its  ordinary  temperature,  or  making  it  warm  by  placing  it  near  to 
the  fire,  or  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  : if  the  first  means  of  warming  be  used,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  fire  be  not  too  hot,  or  it  will  crack  the  stone ; the  temperature  given  to  it  should  be  aljout  that 
of  an  earthen  vessel  fillet!  with  lukewarm  water.  The  work  may  be  done,  though  less  perfectly,  with- 
out warming  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  fixed  in  the  press,  and  the  paper  on  which 
the  writing  is  made  is  applied  to  it.  The  stone  may  be  rubbed  with  a linen  cloth,  sligntly  moistened 
with  spirits  of  turpentine ; and  in  every  ca*e  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  made  perfectly  clean.  The  tur- 
pentine is  left  to  evaporate  ; and  from  five  to  eight  minutes  before  the  paper  is  applied,  it  is  wetted 
with  a sponge  and  water  on  the  rever-e  side  to  that  on  which  the  writing  is  done,  so  that  the  moisture 
may  penetrate  throughout  every  part.  The  water,  however,  must  not  appear  on  the  paper  when  it  is 
about  to  be  laid  on  the  stone ; But  any  superabundance  which  may  remain  on  it  must  be  removed  by  a 
pressed  sponge.  When  the  paper  is  brought  to  the  pro|>er  state,  it  is  taken  by  both  hands  at  one  of  its 
extremities,  and  pl.iced  lightly  and  gradually  upon  the  stone,  so  that  there  may  be  uo  plaits  formed  in 
it,  and  that  it  may  be  equally  applied  over  us  whole  surface.  Care  must  be  taken  so  to  fix  the  scraper 
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that  it  may  bear  steadily  on  the  autographic  paper ; for  if  it  removes  it  at  all  it  will  change  the  place 
of  pressure,  and  the  lines  will  be  doubled.  There  should  be  at  hand  five  or  six  sheets  of  very  even 
mackle  paper,  so  that  they  may  be  changed  with  each  impression.  The  paper  on  which  the  writing  or 
drawing  is  made  being  placed  on  the  stone,  it  is  covered  with  a sheet  of  mackle  paper,  and  subjected 
U>  a slight  action  of  the  press ; then  to  n second,  a third,  or  even  to  more,  until  it  is  believed  that  the 
writing  is  perfectly  transferred.  At  each  stroke  of  the  press  the  mackle  paper,  which  has  imbibed 
moisture,  is  withdrawn,  and  a dry  sheet  substituted  in  its  place.  All  these  operations  require  to  be 
performed  with  expedition  and  dexterity,  particularly  when  the  stone  is  warm.  The  next  thing  is  to 
detach  the  autographic  paper,  which  will  be  found  adhering  closely  to  the  stone.  To  effect  this,  it  is 
well  wetted  with  a lqwnge,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  perfectly  jxmetrated  by  the  water;  it  may 
then  be  removed  with  facility,  entirely  detached  from  the  writing,  which  will  remain  adhering  strongly 
to  the  stone.  If  this  operation,  which  requires  much  practice,  be  well  |>orformed,  there  will  not  l>e  found 
the  slightest  trace  of  ink  remaining  on  tlw  paper.  Should  there  be  any  lines  not  well  marked  on  the 
stone,  they  may  be  retouched  with  a pen;  or,  which  is  better,  with  a hair-pencil  and  ink;  but  when 
this  is  done,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  stone  is  quite  dry.  A part  of  the  sizing  of  the  paper  may  be 
found  dissolved  and  adhering  to  the  stone  ; this  may  be  removed  by  washing  or  slightly  rubbing  it  with 
a wet  sponge.  The  stone  is  then  prepared  with  aquafortis,  and  the  imp  re*' ion  taken. 

Autography  is  not  confined  to  the  transferring  of  writings  or  drawings  done  with  autographic  ink  ; by 
its  means  a transfer  may  be  obtained  from  a sheet  of  ordinary  printed  paper,  and  with  such  exactness, 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  excepting  to  well-practised  eyes,  to  perceive  the  least  difference  between 
that  printed  in  the  usual  way,  aim  that  which  was  the  result  of  the  autographic  process.  This  mode  is 
very  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  unite  Oriental  characters,  which  might  not  he  possessed  with  words, 
phrases,  or  lines  composed  in  ordinary  typography.  In  this  wav  have  been  executed,  in  the  office  of 
the  Count  M.  C.  de  Lasteyrie,  at  Paris,  (from  whose  papers  on  tfiis  subject,  contained  in  the  Journal  den 
Connai*$ance$  UntrlUn,  and  translated  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  Franklin  Journal,  our  account  of 
this  art  is  largely  indebted,)  many  pieces,  in  which  the  French  or  the  Latin  language  was  intermixed 
with  words  or  phrases  in  Chinese  or  Arabic.  In  the  same  way  have  also  been  executed  typographic 
maps,  in  which  all  the  details  were  lithographic,  whilo  the  names  of  places  were  at  first  produced  by 
typography,  and  afterwards  by  autography.  This  operation  is  begun  by  composing  and  arranging,  in 
a typographic  form,  the  words,  the  phrases,  or  the  lines,  as  they  ought  to  stand.  The  autographic  paper 
is  printed  on  by  this  form,  and  the  words  in  the  Oriental  languages  are  afterwards  written  in  the  spaces 
which  have  been  left  for  them ; the  whole  is  transferred  to  a stone,  which  is  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  from  which  the  impression  is  taken  in  the  usual  manner.  The  same  mode  is  pursued  in  making 
geographical  maps.  After  having  printed  the  name*  on  uutogruphic  paper,  the  other  parts  of  the  map, 
but  without  the  names,  are  drawn  immediately  on  the  atone ; and  after  having  printed  the  names  on 
white  paper,  the  map  drawn  upon  the  stone  is  printed  on  this  same  paj>er. 

Maps,  or  line  engravings  on  copper,  where  the  work  is  not  very  close,  may  be  multiplied  in  a similar 
way.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  of  copper  Is  covered  over  with  the  autographic  ink,  diluted  to  a con- 
venient consistence.  Instead  of  the  autographic  ink,  a composition  is  sometimes  used,  made  of  one 
ounce  of  wax,  one  ounce  of  suet,  ami  three  otuices  of  the  ink  with  which  the  ordinary  impressions  in 
lithography  are  taken.  The  whole  is  warmed  and  mixed  well  together,  nnd  there  is  a little  olive-oil 
added  to  the  composition,  if  it  is  not  liquid  enough  to  spread  itself  over  the  plate  ; the  plate  ought  to 
be  wanned  as  usual.  After  having  taken  the  impression  in  the  rolling-press  on  a sheet  of  autographic 
paper,  the  transfer  may  be  immediately  made  on  to  the  stone,  after  having  rubbed  it  with  a sponge, 
dipped  in  turpentine.  It  is  necessary  to  give  three,  four,  or  even  more  strokes  of  the  press,  increasing 
the  pressure  at  every  successive  stroke ; the  other  processes,  which  we  have  already  described,  are  like- 
wise to  be  followed.  It  is  well  to  wait  twenty-four  hours  before  preparing  the  stone,  in  order  that  it 
nmy  be  better  penetrated  by  the  transferring  ink ; it  is  then  gummed  and  washed,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
This  process,  which  has  not  yet  come  much  into  use  amongst  lithographers,  merits  the  attention  of  art- 
ist* ; for  it  affords  the  means  of  reproducing  and  multiplying  geographical  charts,  and  some  kinds  of 
engravings  indefinitely,  so  that  they  might  be  furnished  at  a quurter  of  their  present  actual  value  ; in 
fact,  all  those  which  are  done  in  lines,  or  those  in  which  the  shadows  are  boWly  executed,  are  capable 
of  reproducing  good  impressions  by  means  of  autography.  The  operation  becomes  extremely  difficult 
when  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  fine  line  engravings ; the  lines  of  these  are  .'O  delicate,  and  so  near  to 
each  other,  that  thev  either  do  not  take  well  on  the  stone,  or  are  apt  to  be  crushed  nnd  confounded 
together  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure.  Much  practice  and  address  arc  necessary  to  obtain  tolerable 
impressions;  and  this  part  of  the  art  requires  improvement  In  the  office  of  M.  do  Last  eyrie,  they  had 
succeeded  in  transferring  to  stone  a small  highly  finished  engraving,  which  had  been  printed  on  common 
half-sized  paper.  After  having  dry-polbhed  a stone  very  perfectly,  it  was  wanned,  rubbed  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  then  the  engraving  was  applied  to  it.  This  had,  however,  Wen  previously  dipped 
into  water,  then  covered  on  the  reverse  side  with  turpentine,  passed  again  through  the  water,  so  as  to 
remove  the  superfluous  turpentine,  and  then  wiped  with  unsized  paper.  In  this  state  the  engraving, 
'till  damp  witli  the  turpentine,  was  applied  to  the  stone  and  submitted  to  pressure,  when  it  afforded 
very  good  impressions ; tho  preparation  not  being  applied  until  it  had  remained  on  the  stone  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  difficulties  increase  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  engravings  which  it  is 
desired  to  transfer  to  the  stone.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  old  engravings ; they  have, 
however,  succeeded  but  imperfectly.  It  would  be  rendering  an  essential  seivicc  to  the  art  to  discover 
a mode  of  reproducing  old  engravings  by  means  of  autography  ; the  undertaking  presents  difficulties, 
but  from  the  attempts  made,  success  does  not  seem  improbable. 

Printing  from  ttco  or  more  atones  teilh  different  colored  ink*. — This  is  managed  by  preparing  a com- 
position of  two  parts  of  wax.  one  of  soap,  and  a little  vermilion.  Melt  them  in  a Haucepan,  and  cast 
them  into  sticks ; this  must  be  rubbed  up  with  a little  water  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  npplied  to 
the  surface  of  a polished  stone.  An  impression  is  taken  in  the  common  way  from  a drawing,  and  ap- 
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plied  to  a stone  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  passed  through  the  press,  taking  care  to  mark,  by  mesus 
of  this  impression,  two  (joints  in  the  margin  corresponding  on  each  of  the  stones.  The  artist,  having 
thus  on  the  second  stone  nn  impression  from  the  first  drawing  to  guide  him,  scrapes  away  the  parts 
which  he  wishes  to  remain  white  on  the  finished  impression.  The  stone  must  now  be  etched  with  acid 
stronger  than  the  common  etching  water,  having  one  pjirt  of  acid  and  twenty  of  water  ; the  whole  is 
then  washed  otf  with  turpentine : this  plan  i«  generally  used  in  printing  a middle  tint  from  the  second 
stone  ; the  black  impression  being  given  from  the  first  stone,  a flat  transparent  brownish  tint  is  given 
from  the  second,  and  the  white  lights  are  where  the  paper  is  left  untouched.  The  dots  nre  necessary 
to  regulate  the  placing  of  the  paper  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  stones. 

LUCKS  OF  CANALS.  A contrivance,  bv  means  of  wnich  boats  may  pass  from  a lower  to  a higher 
level,  or  the  reverse,  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  water. 

Theory  of  lock*. — Locks  of  canals,  with  gates,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  are  of  modem  invention; 
those  of  the  canal  of  Murtezanu.  iu  Italy,  were  the  lirst  executed : their  date  is  not  inure  than  386 
years  since  ; they  were  the  model  from  whence  all  others  have  been  taken,  nor  docs  it  appear  that  any 
great  improvements  have  been  made,  nor  have  any  rules  been  given  for  their  proportion.  The  only 
difference  in  the  various  lock'  hitherto  constructed  consists  in  the  greater  or  less  width  and  height,  for  j 

the  purpose  of  containing  one  or  more  boats,  isolating  or  uniting  several  chambers,  and  making  the  side- 
walls  either  straight  or  curved,  llclidor  has  treated  on  this  matter,  and  given  nn  account  of  various 
works.  He  has,  however,  only  mentioned  the  proper  projection  for  the  pointed  sills,  and  the  strength 
of  the  timber  necessary  for  the  gates,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  no  advantage  is  derived  from  a 
curvature  in  their  plan.  a 

The  least  Impth  that  eon  U allotted  beticecn  the  locks  should  be  such  that  12  inches  of  depth,  over  and 
above  what  a loaded  boat  will  draw,  will  only  lower  the  water  (i  inches  without  the  navigation  being 
interrupted;  and  if  it  be  required  to  draw  the  contents  of  each  lock  from  the  interval  above,  the  dis- 
tance f--r  the  locks  must  1m*  m>  regulated  that  the  quantity  of  water  expended  by  one  should  not  lower 
that  of  the  upper  interval  more  than  6 inches  at  most : thus  the  distance  should  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  chamber  of  the  lucks  and  the  width  of  the  canal ; that  is  to  say,  when  the 
chambers  are  large  and  the  canal  i'  narrow,  the  distance  between  the  locks  should  be  greater.  Cham- 
bers 110  feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  by  17  feet  in  width,  contain  1870  superficial  feet  ; therefore 
1 1,843  cubic  feet  when  the  fall  is  6 feet  1 inches,  15.839  cubic  feet  when  it  is  8 feet  6 inches,  and  19,635 
cubic  feet  when  10  feet  6 inches.  If  the  canal  I**  IK  feet  in  width,  at  8 feet  below  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  water,  the  length  of  the  interval  should  In-  1 til  feet,  in  order  that  the  expenditure  of  locks  of  6 feet 
4 inches  of  full  should  not  lower  the  water  mure  than  0 inches  ; this  length  should  bo  607  feet  when  the 
locks  are  8 feet  6 inches  of  fall,  and  755  feet  when  tin  y are  10  feet  6 inches : the  distance  then  between 
the  lower  gate  of  one  lock,  and  the  upper  gat-  ..f  the  other,  should  he  always  about  624  feet  for  ordi- 
nary canals.  If  two  locks  of  8 feet  6 inches  fall  were  only  distant  160  feet,  the  water  drawn  from  die 
interval,  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  the  boat,  would  lower  it  nearly  26  inches,  and  there  would  not 
remain  sufficient  to  keep  it  afloat;  consequently,  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  a lockful  from  the 
upper  interval,  and  then  a second,  to  cause  it  to  ri'i  whilst  only  one  would  be  required  if  the  locks  were 
at  a sufficient  distance. 

This  example  will  show  the  inconvenience  of  having  locks  too  near  each  other,  which  is  still  further 
increased  when  they  are  contiguous.  It  frequently  happens  that  several  boats  arrive  together  in  the 
same  interval,  particularly  where  the  bargemen  stop  or  sleep,  and  that  no  water  may  be  lost,  the  inter- 
val where  thev  stop  should  Ik*  sufficiently  long  to  admit  more  than  one.  If  circumstances  will  not  per- 
mit this,  a greater  width  must  In*  given,  that  the  lockful  which  the  rising  boats  draw  from  the  interval 
should  not  cause  the  water  to  lower  so  considerably  as  to  prevent  their  floating,  or  the  descending  boats 
force  in  such  a quantity  as  to  make  it  run  over  the  gates.  If  the  interval  has  only  the  ordinary  width 
of  48  feet,  it  should  be  6398  feet  in  length,  so  that  ten  rising  boats  could  stop,  if  none  were  descending 
at  the  same  time,  otherwise  a part  of  the  water  must  be  drawn  from  the  other  intervals  to  keep  them 
afloat ; if  there  were  as  many  ascending  ns  descending  boats,  this  need  not  be  so  great,  but  tlii*  ob- 
servation proves  that  in  forming  a canal  it  is  necessary  to  have  basins  at  those  situations  where  boats 
are  required  to  stop  any  length  of  time. 

Quantity  of  voter  expended  by  boats  in  traversing  u canal. — It  was  the  opinion  of  MM.  Gabriel  and 
Abeillo,  that  die  passage  of  a boat  through  the  whole  length  of  a canal  always  cost  twice  the  quantity 
of  water  necessary  to  fill  a lock.  Betidor  thought  the  same,  and  it  is  still  the  common  opinion.  XL 
Thotnmnson  lias  nevertheless  maintained  that  this  idea  is  erroneous,  and  that  when  one  Unit  passes 
several  locks  one  after  another,  the  second  boat  only  expends  two  locksful  in  its  whole  passage;  but 
when  they  pass  alternately,  one  up  and  the  other  down,  that  it  costs  as  many  locksful  as  there  are  locks 
in  the  ascension  of  each  boat  He  founds  this  assertion  on  two  statements,  one  of  M.  Calignv,  the  other 
of  XL  Ilegemorte,  asserting  that  the  expenditure  of  the  water  is  the  same,  whether  contiguous  or 
separated ; but  this  distinction  not  having  been  sufficiently  examined,  a second  error  has  been  com- 
mitted; but  it  is  undoubted  that  when  locks  are  contiguous,  they  often  expend  more  than  two  locksful; 
and  it  has  not  been  remarked  that  when  the  locks  an-  more  than  640  feet  apart,  they  often  expend  only 
a single  lockful  for  the  whole  journey  When  locks  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  U>ats  pass 
alternately,  one  up  and  the  other  down,  the  boat  which  passes  after  the  first  frequently  finds  in  mount- 
ing all  the  locks  empty,  and  to  fill  them  it  must  draw  a lockful  from  each  interval  and  one  from  the 
starting  point ; in  descending,  as  it  finds  the  locks  full,  it  docs  not  draw  any  from  the  starting  point, 
consequently  it  will  only  expend  a single  lockful  in  its  whole  voyage. 

When  the  locks  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  boats  follow,  the  second  boat  will  find  all  the 
locks  full  going  up,  and  to  ascend  it  must  first  empty  all,  and  then  fill  them  with  water  drawn  from  »he 
interval-,  and  the  highest  from  the  starting  point , in  descending,  all  the  locks  will  be  empty,  and  the 
first  lock  will  be  filled  with  water  from  the  starting  point,  which  will  serve  to  fill  ull  the  outers,  so  that 
this  boat  will  expend  two  locksful  in  its  journey. 
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When  the  lock*  nre  so  near  each  other  that  the  water  of  one  taken  into  the  interval  between  the 
diminishes  the  depth  of  this  interval  sufficiently  to  impede  the  navigation,  or  when  the  locks  nre  coi 
nous  and  the  boats  pass  alternately,  the  second  boat  in  ascending  finds  all  the  locks  empty,  and  i 
cannot  draw  water  from  the  intermediate  intervals  from  the  contiguity  of  the  locks,  all  are  tilled 
water  from  the  starting  point.  Thus  in  ascending  ench  boat  expends  as  many  locksful  as  there  are  con- 
tiguous chambers ; in  descending,  all  the  locks  being  full,  no  water  need  be  drawn  from  the  shirting 
point,  consequently  in  a whole  journey  as  many  locked  may  be  exjiendcd  ns  there  are  contiguous  locks 
in  ascending.  When  the  looks  are  contiguous,  and  the  boats  pass  each  other  in  succession,  the  second 
in  ascending  will  find  all  the  locks  fulL  ami  to  enable  it  to  enter  the  intervals,  it  must  empty  them  suc- 
cessively to  fill  them  with  the  water  from  the  intervals,  except  the  last,  which  it  fills  with  water  from 
the  starting  point ; in  descending,  another  lockful  is  taken  from  the  starting  point,  so  that  in  this  case 
two  locksful  are  taken  from  the  latter. 

Although  the  four  above  cases  contain  the  whole  theory  of  the  working  of  locks,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  two  boats  meet  at  the  starting  point,  and  two  others  before  or  after  the  starting  point,  the 
four  will  expend  five  locksful ; if  two  boats  meet  at  the  starting  point,  and  the  two  following  meet  there 
also,  the  four  will  only  expend  four  locksful ; if  the  two  last  Ixmls  that  have  pulsed  meet  before  or  after 
the  starting  point,  ami  the  two  succeeding  meet  also  before  or  alter  the  starling  point,  they  then  will  only 
expend  four  locksful,  had  the  first  come  in  nn  opposite  direction  to  that  whicli  had  passed  previously, 
and  five  if  it  had  come  in  the  snme  direction;  and  it  has*  been  generally  observed,  that  a bout  always 
takes  a lockful  from  the  starting  point  to  ascend,  but  that  it  often  does  not  take  any  to  descend  on  the 
other  side:  consequently,  when  there  nre  no  contiguous  locks,  the  boats  will  only  expend  a loekful  for 
their  whole  journey,  when  they  pass  the  starting  point  alternately,  one  going  up,  the  other  down : in 
like  manuer,  where  there  nre  contiguous  locks,  the  Ixwits  will  expend  in  their  journey  as  many  locksful 
as  there  are  contiguous  locks  in  ascending  ; when  one  boat  follows  another,  it  will  expend  two  locksful, 
whether  the  locks  are  contiguous  or  isolated.  It  must  lx*  remarked  that  the  passage  of  those  boats  only 
can  be  considered  relatively  to  the  lock-  which  join  tin*  starting  point  When  the  locks  are  not  contig- 
uous, and  their  fall  is  equaf,  which  linppt  u-  in  the  lower  intervals,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  expenditure 
of  water,  especially  when  the  boats  do  not  -(>•]>  any  length  of  time  , in  giving  640  feet  length  t<.  ench 
interval,  it  is  evident,  when  two  boats  follow  each  other,  they  will  never  be  together  in  the  same  inter- 
val, since,  while  the  second  passes  the  lock,  the  first  will  have  time  to  pass  the  interval  and  enter  the 
following  lock  ; thus  two  boats  cannot  meet  in  the  smaller  intervals,  except  when  one  ascends  and  the 
other  descends,  and  in  this  case,  as  one  takes  a lockful  from  the  interval,  while  a second  pours  one  into 
it,  consequently  the  water  does  not  diminish  or  increase  in  it.  It  must  be  observed  that  we  can  never 
have  above  a lockful,  more  or  less,  in  an  interval,  unless  several  boats  remain  in  them  together,  which 
should  be  avoided  when  they  are  small ; further,  when  the  contiguous  locks  are  distant  from  the  start- 
ing point,  it  often  happens  that  the  lockful  is  not  immediately  taken ; hut  when  there  is  no  second 
quantity  of  water  before  the  contiguous  locks,  it  is  always  the  starting  point  which  furnishes  that  of  the 
canal  above  them. 

Form  to  be  given  to  the  chamber * of  lock*. — The  most  convenient  is  the  parallelogram,  a little  wider 
than  the  lx»ats  that  require  to  pass,  nnd  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  gates  being  moved  with  facility. 
The  chnmbcrs  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc  nre  of  an  oval  form,  to  give  greater  strength  in  resisting  tin- 
banks  contiguous  to  them;  but  as  this  causes  ati  increase  of  expense  in  construction  as  well  ns  in  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  fill  it,  it  will  be  useful  to  inquire  if,  in  avoiding  one  inconvenience,  a 
greater  is  not  produced.  The  oval  chambers  of  the  ennui  of  Languedoc  contain  an  area  of  8686  feet, 
while  if  the  side  walls  were  parallel,  they  would  only  be  2248  superficial  feet.  Thus  the  expenditure 
of  water  in  the  oval  chamber  exceeds  more  than  a third  that  of  the  parallelogram,  the  proportion  being 
about  5 to  3.  The  inconvenience  is  considerably  increased  by  want  of  water,  which  frequently  occurs 
Another  result  of  the  oval  form  is,  that  the  passage  of  the  lock  is  also  longer  than  in  the  rectangular  ; in 
the  snme  proportion  the  expense  of  the  timber  platform  is  also  increased  It  is.  however,  certain  that 
n curved  wall  is  stronger  against  a pressure  of  earth  than  a straight  one,  nnd  if  the  cost  of  masonry 
requisite  to  give  the  same  strength  to  a straight  wall  is  greater,  the  expense  is  compensated  for  by  the 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  the  timber  platform,  which  is  two-fifths  stronger.  It  is  very  essential  to  pre- 
vent the  filtration  of  water  through  the  side  walls,  and  the  best  method  to  effect  this  is  to  place  on  tlieir 
thickness  a lining  of  beton.  or  of  brick  laid  in  cement,  which  will  be  impervious  to  water;  but  as  this 
will  destroy  the  bond,  a grenter  thickness  of  wall  is  requisite ; thus  there  are  many  circumstances  where 
it  might  be  necessary  to  give  to  curved  walls  as  great  a thickness  ns  to  straight.  The  thickness  of 
straight  walls  which  support  earth  should  lie  a third  of  their  height,  while  those  which  resist  the  thrust 
of  water  should  be  onc-lmlf;  if  the  walls  of  the  chnmbers  of  locks  have  a thickness  relative  only  to  the 
thrust  of  the  earth,  they  may  give  way  when  the  earth  is  put  in  motion,  which  often  occurs  from  a slight 
filtration  behind  the  wall  (Jauthey  has  a rule  for  finding  the  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  wall  of  a 
basin  intended  to  support  water  throughout  its  whole  height,  and  in  the  chambers  of  locks  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  thrust  of  the  water  ngain«t  the  vertical  surface  is  equal  to  the  product  of  these 
surfaces  by  half  the  height  of  the  water.  Call  h the  height  of  the  wall,  x = its  thickness,  supposing  its 
length  to  t»e  1 metre,  the  acting  power  will  be  1000  x \h'l\  supposing  the  cube  metre  of  water  to  weigh 
1000  kilogrammes,  and  the  centre  of  impression  of  this  thrust  lx*ing  at  u third  of  the  height  of  the  wall, 
the  arm  of  the  lever  of  the  acting  power  will  be  equal  to  £ h. 

The  resisting  power  will  be  the  wall  itself  = h x X 2000,  supposing  that  the  cube  metre  of  masonry 
generally  weighs  2000  kilogrammes.  The  arm  of  the  lever  will  be  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall  = $ x. 
consequently  the  momentum  of  the  acting  power  will  be  1000  X 4 A*  X J h,  nnd  that  of  the  resisting 
power  2000  x j Ax’;  and  as  in  the  state  of  equilibrium  these  two  powers  should  be  equal,  we  shall 
nave  1 67  A*  = 1 000  h x*.  from  whence  we  have  x = ^ 0*1 67  h * = 041  h ; hut  as  something  should  always 
be  allowed  above  the  equilibrium,  by  adding  !,  we  shall  have  x = \h  neurly.  Ilence  it  is  evident  that 
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the  thickness  of  a wall  intended  to  support  water  -hould  be  at  least  equal  to  half  the  height  of  the  water 
which  acts  against  it. 

The  length  and  width  of  chambers  of  locks  must  necessarily  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the 
boats  used  on  the  canal ; these  are  generally  louger  and  narrower  than  those  on  rivers,  where  the  shal- 
lows which  occasionally  occur  require  flatter  bottoms  to  he  given  them.  With  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  chambers,  it  should  be  Mich  as  to  enable  the  gates  at  the  lowest  ends  to  open  and  shut  easily;  if 
the  rudder  of  the  boat  cannot  be  unshipped,  or  occupies  any  portion  of  the  length  of  the  chamber,  then 
the  chambers  must  lx;  made  surtieiently  long  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with  the  ojicning  of  the 
gate,  on  which  account  the  most  proper  rudders  tor  navigable  canals  are  those  like  broad  oars,  which 
can  be  taken  out  while  posting  through  the  locks.  The  height  of  the  water  in  the  intervals  is  regu- 
lated by  the  mean  height  of  the  waters  of  the  river  which  communicate  with  the  canals.  It  is,  however, 
customary  to  allow  the  latter  u sufficient  height  of  water  to  receive  Ixmts  of  the  same  tonnage  as  those 
which  unvigate  the  river;  another  advantage  in  giving  an  extra  depth  of  water  to  canals  is  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  boats  can  be  drawn,  the  weeds  at  the  bottom  causing  less  inconvenience,  and  the 
evaporation  beiug  of  course  less  than  in  a shallower  body  of  water ; in  summer  also,  when  the  boats  can 
only  carry  half  a load,  two  loads  may  be  put  into  one  boat,  and  the  transport  rendered  less  expensive. 

The  quantity  of  water  expended  by  locks  is  found  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fall, 
and  the  time  employed  in  going  through  them,  and  the  expeuse  of  construction  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; this  is  greater  as  the  locks  are  least  elevated,  because  they  are  more  in  number,  but  the 
increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number. 

Galen  of  lock n arc  composed  of  two  posts  placed  vertically,  and  united  by  horizontal  rails;  the 
former,  being  supported  throughout  their  height,  are  not  subject  to  much  wear,  although  they  are  of 
larger  scantling  tlian  the  other  timbers  of  the  gate,  which  is  necessary,  as  they  sustain  the  entire  frame- 
work. The  horizontal  rails  rc-ist  the  weight,  and  as  that  weight  is  greater  where  the  rails  arc  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  water,  it  would  seem  natural  that  their  dimensions  should  vary  in  projx>rtion  to 
the  wcighL  To  determine  these  dimensions  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  thrust  of  water  against 
vertical  surfaces  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a prism  of  water  liaving  its  surfaces  as  a liasc,  and  its  height 
half  that  of  the  water.  It  must  next  be  considered  that  the  rails  of  the  gate  ore  at  least  26  inches 
apart,  and  38  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  so  that,  on  uccount  of  the  casing  of  plunk  in  the  first 
instance,  1 2 inches  of  height  support  26  inches  of  water,  and  in  the  second  38  inches.  The  weight  sup- 
ported bv  each  rail  will  tx»  found  by  multiplying  their  length,  the  interval  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
height  < if  the  water  above  the  centre  of  the  rail,  and  the  whole  by  62  pounds,  the  weight  of  a cube  foot 
of  wuter ; the  product  of  these  measures  will  be  the  number  of  pounds  which  the  rails  ought  U>  support 
throughout  their  whole  length. 

Timbers  from  4 to  5 inches  square  would  be  sufficient  for  small  gates,  and  for  larger  from  8 feet  6 
inches  to  10  feet  6 inches  of  fall;  with  a width  of  17  feet  between  the  hanging-iHtsts,  the  rails  would  be 
sufficiently  strong  if  from  7 to  8 inches  square,  putting  six  rails  in  the  height.  They  are  generally  from 
H to  10  inches  at  least,  which  is  double  the  strength  required ; it  is  true  that  the  gates  are  more  durable, 
but  the  weight  is  greater,  which  Is  sometimes  injurious  to  the  collur  and  the  masonry  to  which  it  is 
attached,  requiring  more  reparations  than  lighter  gate*. 

The  frames  or  styles  of  gates  should  be  at  least  5 inches  in  thickness  more  than  the  rails,  und  the  joint 
covered  by  a fillet,  as  well  as  the  edge  of  the  planks,  which  are  affixed  perpendicularly  to  the  rads,  and 
mortised  into  the  styles,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  rails  and  the  framework  by  their  greater  thick- 
ne-s.  braces  are  also  introduced  lx*tween  the  rails,  which  aid  materially  in  strengthening  them,  and  by 
their  incliued  position  transfer  the  stress  to  the  hanging-post. 

Great  gates  should  always  have  a line  of  braces  placed  diagonally,  and  making  an  angle  with  the 
lower  rail ; all  the  braces  above  should  have  the  same  effect,  and  consequently  the  same  inclination ; 
those  below  resting  on  the  lower  rail  tend  to  depress  it,  and,  even  when  properly  framed  and  pinned 
into  the  rails,  their  inclination  towards  the  hanging-post  renders  them  insufficient  to  sit- tain  the  lower 
mil;  but  they  mav  be  made  useful  by  giving  them  an  inclination  in  a contrary  direction,  and  uniting 
them  by  pins  to  the  rails. 

Instead  of  inclining  the  braces  below  the  diagonals  on  the  side  of  the  strut!  ing-post,  a bar  of  iron  is 
sometimes  placed  diagonally  from  the  collar  to  the  lower  end  of  the  strulting-post.  which  is  an  excellent 
contrivance  ; or  tlie  plunks  may  be  placed  diagonally,  inclining  them  from  the  side  of  the  hanging  post, 
and  crossing  them  solidly,  especially  iliat  of  the  diagonal  alx>ve  the  hanging-post,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lower  cross  piece ; or  instead  of  a plank,  a piece  may  lie  let  in  in  an  op|xxute  direction  to  the  cross- 
pieces, which  must  not  be  mortised  into,  or  very  little,  that  it  may  not  be  in  any  way  weakened  ; this 
piece  united  carefully  to  the  lower  cross-piece  would  tie  it  to  the  poet,  and  give  more  solidity  to  the 
framework ; the  diagonal  position  of  the  planks  gives  them  more  strength  to  resist  the  pressure.  There 
is  a little  loss  of  material,  but,  on  the  other  haudi,  plank  of  different  kinds  may  be  used  after  cutting  out 
the  knotty  or  defective  portions. 

Gates  are  opened  by  means  of  large  timbers  fixed  above  the  posts,  forming  a counterpoise  to  the  gate, 
und  preventing  it  from  grinding  the  collars  and  racking  the  framework;  for  this  purpose  the  tail  of  the 
b dunce-lxuun  must  be  very  large.  Trees  are  sometimes  used  with  their  butt  ends  not  cut  off,  to  which 
it  is  easy  to  add  any  additional  weight  The  hanging-post#  often  allow  much  water  to  be  lost,  in  coo- 
# qucnce  of  being  obliged  to  give  them  sufficient  play,  and  Uu#  could  scarcely  be  prevented  if  the  pivot 
had  not  a little  motion,  and  the  collar  fitted  exactly  ; but  the  weight  of  water  occasions  the  gate  to 
unite  by  pressing  it  considerably  against  the  hanging-post;  still  as  this  is  cut  circularly,  it  only  leaus 
against  a small  portion  of  it#  surface,  and  the  water  easily  passes,  notwithstanding  Uie  great  pressure. 
To  remedy  these  defects,  the  posts  should  lie  partly  cut  in  a circular  form,  and  partly  bevelled ; tlie 
latter  leaning  along  its  whole  length  upon  the  rebate  made  to  receive  it,  which  having  a c orresponding 
bevel  interrupts  any  filtration ; the  circular  part  should  not  touch  the  masonry,  but  have  sufficient  pluy 
without  affecting  the  case  of  the  motion. 
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The  gates  of  locks  of  navigable  canals  are  made  in  a right  line,  but  in  great  sea-lock"  they  are  curved  : 
Helidor  has  demonstrated  that  these  latter  are  not  more  solid  than  the  former,  but  this  must  only 
be  understood  when  the  curved  timbers  are  made  out  of  straight  pieces;  for  it  is  undoubted  that,  if 
naturally  curved,  they  are  much  stronger,  and  will  resist  more  pressure  than  straight  pieces,  especially 
when  resting  on  their  two  extremities.  Hie  collar*  embrace  the  whole  heel-post,  which  being  generally 
12§  inches  in  diameter,  produces  considerable  friction,  especially  when  the  bnlance-beutn  does  not  act 
as  a counterpoise ; a large  bolt  may  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  post,  nnd  a smaller  collar  be  substituted 
to  confine  it ; but  this  method  can  only  be  npplied  to  chamfered  posts ; round  posts  must  have  a motion 
in  their  collar  to  lean  against  the  hanging-posts,  which  could  not  bo  effected  by  un  axis;  the  collur* 
must  be  attached  to  iron  anchors  strongly  bedded  into  massive  masonry.  The  pivots  often  get  deranged, 
the  posts,  as  generally  made,  causing  considerable  play ; if  these  were  bevelled,  the  pivots  might  be 
fixed  and  bedded  in  large  stones  cramped  to  those  adjoining,  or  united  with  anchors  to  the  surrounding 
masonry-  Formerly  the  pivots  were  made  of  copper,  but  cast-iron  is  equally  efficient ; they  should  Ik.* 
the  same  site  as  the  ends  of  the  posts,  and  terminated  at  the  lower  end  in  a spherical  form.  The  other 
iron  work  of  the  gates  consists  of  squares  laid  on  lit  right  angles,  which  must  be  very  strong;  it  is  also 
well  to  lay  on  the  rails  of  each  sluice  a band  or  two  of  iron  to  bolt  them  securely  together. 

Lock-gates  measuring  8 feet  from  the  centre  of  one  heel- post  to  that  of  the  other,  are  in  some  canals 
on  a segment  of  a circle,  the  chord  of  which  is  about  the  sixth  of  the  span,  or  a little  more;  these  pro- 
portions not  only  allow  of  the  gates  being  smaller,  lighter,  and  stronger,  but  also  increase  the  pressure 
of  the  heel-post  against  the  hollow  quoins,  which  renders  them  quite  water-tight  Where  canals  are 
narrow,  the  paddle*  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  gates  are  usually  kept  open  by  an  iron  pin  inserted 
between  the  teeth  of  a rack  mid  pinion  which  raises  them  : when  the  padulc  is  required  to  be  shut,  the 
pin  is  withdrawn,  and  the  paddle  Gills  by  its  own  weight. 

Iloilo*  quoin n,  or  upright  circular  grooves,  are  formed  in  the  side  walls,  nt  the  ends  of  the  timlier 
sills,  serving  us  the  hinge  for  the  gates ; the  upright  |H>st  that  turns  within  them  is  called  the  heel  of 
the  gate,  and  the  other  the  head.  The  former  are  retained  in  their  position  by  a gudgeon  or  pivot  turn- 
ing in  a cup  let  into  the  foundation  stones  for  the  purpose;  sometimes  the  pivot  is  fixed,  nnd  the  cup 
revolves  upon  iL  The  upper  part  of  the  post  is  retained  by  un  iron  ring  or  strap  let  into  the  side  wall, 
and  mad**  in y n'nirc , the  hollow  quoin,  -in  mid  worked  a ,:i  great  attention ; they  are  usually  ©f 
stone  or  brick,  though  cast-iron  has  been  found  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Lock-gates  of  large  dimensions  are  now  usually  o|>cned  and  shut  hv  machinery,  and  the  boom  or  spar 
attached  to  the  head-post  entirely  dispensed  with  ; on  many  canals  a rack-bar  of  wrought-iron  is  con- 
nected with  the  gates,  which  are  furnished  with  rollers  to  run  in  a groove  fitted  into  the  sill,  and  by 
working  a wheel  and  pinion,  they  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  We  ought  not  to  omit  mention 
of  several  gates  formed  like  boats,  upon  the  principle  of  the  camel,  which  rise  and  fall  in  deep  recesses 
prepared  to  receive  them  as  water  is  pumpeu  out  or  admitted  into  them : such  boat-gates  are  sometime." 
constructed  with  three  parallel  keels,  which  fit  into  as  many  grooves  in  the  side  walls  of  the  lock ; they 
are  maintained  in  their  position  by  admitting  the  water,  and  raised  by  pumping  out  their  contents,  after 
which  they  are  floated  away ; for  the  stop-gates  of  docks  such  a contrivance  is  well  ndapted.  but  where 
the  navigation  is  regular,  as  on  a canal,  tney  are  not  found  to  answer,  from  the  time  requisite  to  open 
and  replace  them.  See  Floating  Oatls  of  Dry  Dock. 

The  angle  to  be  given  to  double  lock-gates  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  engineers,  but  the 
strongest  position  may  be  taken  when  the  angle  at  the  base  is  86°  16'  nearly,  and  the  sally  of  the  gate 
is  Vr,  or  a trifle  more  than  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  lock. 

Valves. — Some  lock-gates  have  their  paddles,  or  valves,  made  to  open  and  shut  by  the  movement  of 
a lever,  the  lower  end  of  which  being  loaded,  keeps  it  always  over  the  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
gate : when  it  is  required  to  be  moved,  the  upper  part  or  handle  of  the  lever  is  pulled  back,  and  the 
water  forcing  its  passage  through,  keeps  it  open  until  its  weight  overcomes  the  power,  and  it  is  balanced 
Lack  into  its  original  position. 

The  crank  and  pinion  working  in  a toothed-rack  are  now  generally  npplied  to  raise  the  paddle. 

Screws  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  formed  of  wood,  sliding  up  and  down  in  a rebated  frame, 
fixed  in  the  stone  mouth  of  the  conduit  or  paddle-hole ; the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water  occasions  it  to 
adhere  closely  to  the  frame,  so  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  make  it  run  with  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
bat  also  to  have  considerable  power  to  move  it : this  is  occasionally  effected  by  means  of  a long  iron 
lever,  with  an  eve  at  one  end  that  spans  the  square  end  of  the  screw,  nnd  allows  a sufficient  force  to 
be  applied  to  raise  the  paddle. 

There  are  several  applications  of  the  screw,  one  of  which,  as  used  nt  the  gate*  of  Dunkirk,  is  very 
simple,  ami  was  for  a long  time  adopted  throughout  Europe.  To  overcome  the  hydrostatic  pressure  nnd 
friction  at  the  mouth  of  the  paddle-hole  was  a horizontal  circular  opening,  within  which  was  inserted  an 
open  cylinder  of  wood  or  iron  ground  to  tit  it,  which  could  l»e  raised  by  u lever ; the  waste  wnter  of  the 
canal  could  then  escafie  over  the  upper  lip  of  the  cylinder  nud  afterwards  pass  out  by  the  paddle- 
hole*. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  latest  improvements  for  the  valve*  or  sluices  of  a lock-gate. 
Fig.  2598  is  an  elevation.  Fig.  2599  a vertical  section  through  ti  G.  Fig.  2600  a horizontal  section 
through  A A. 

The  object  of  this  improvement  Is,  that  while  the  gate  is  kept  close  and  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water  forcing  it  against  its  seat,  tlie  effort  of  lifting  the  gate  shall  at  the  same  time  relieve  tin*  seat 
from  the  pressure  of  the  water;  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  friction-rollers  h h,  which  immediately, 
iqion  tin*  commencement  of  tlie  lifting  of  the  gate,  act  as  short  inclines,  thus  taking  the  pressure  from 
the  sent,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  friction-rollers  or  wheels,  easing  the  lifting  of  the  gate.  When  the 
gate  is  closed,  the  wheels  have  run  off  tlie  inclines,  and  the  gale  bears  against  its  seat  with  the  pressure 
due  the  head  of  water. 
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Iron  lock-gate*. — The  frames  of  those 
at  the  Wet  Duck  at  Montrose  are  of  cast- 
iron,  and  entirely  covered  on  both  sides 
with  wrougbt-iron  boiler-plate : where 
they  are  placed  the  entrance  is  65  feet 
wine  in  the  clear,  and  the  centre  of  the 
heel-post  is  1 foot  within  the  face  of  the 
wall,  the  distance  between  their  centres 
being  57  feet : the  height  of  the  gates  is 
22  feet  6 inches;  they  point  10  feet,  and 
their  ribs  have  a curvature  on  the  hollow 
side  of  18  inches.  The  heel- posts  are  21 
inches  in  diameter,  and  in  form  a little 
more  than  a semicircle ; after  casting  they 
were  turned  in  a lathe : the  thickness  of 
the  i octal  is  1 i inch ; they  each  fit  into  a 
cast-iron  socket,  anti  work  on  an  iron  gud- 
geon 10  inches  in  diameter,  cast  on  a sole- 
plate  4 feet  G inches  long,  21  inches  wide, 
and  2 inches  thick  ; this  is  dovetailed  and 
riveted  firmly  into  the  stone,  and  after- 
wards so  keyed  as  to  press  the  heel-posts 
into  the  cptoins,  which  are  of  Kingoodie 
stone.  polished  as  nearly  to  the  circle  as 
possible,  and  the  stone  and  iron  are  in 
such  close  contact,  that  the  water  is  effect- 
ually prevented  from  pissing  throughout 
anvportion  of  their  height. 

Thu  mitre  po-ts  are  18J  inches  in 
breadth.  1$  inch  thick:  holes  are  cast  in  them  for  the  introduction  of  the  iron  bars,  of  which  there  are 
eleven  to  each  leaf,  2 inches  thick.  1G  inches  broad  at  the  ends,  and  18  in  the  middle;  their  cross  ends 
are  18  inches  in  height  and  2 in  thickness,  with  41  inch  screw-bolts  to  each,  which  pass  through  the  heel 
and  mitre  posts.  The  clap  sill  was  cast  in  two  pieces  for  each  leaf;  it  is  8 inches  in  depth  and  1 J inch 
thick  ; the  height  of  the  sill  above  the  platform  is  15  inches.  The  bottom  bar  is  of  ouk  12  inches  thick, 
17  inches  broad  at  the  ends,  and  10  in  the  middle ; this  is  bedded  on  felt  to  the  lowermost  cast-iron  har, 
and  securely  fixed  by  1J  inch  Indts.  The  boiler-plates  which  line  both  sides  of  the  gates  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  break  joint;  for  G feet  in  height  their  thickness  is  j}  of  nn  inch — above,  only  T\  ; they 
overlap  each  other  about  21  inches,  and  were  riveted  on  while  hot,  that  the  rivets  might  completely  fill 
up  the  holes.  The  collars  of  the  heel-posts  are  of  wrought- iron,  4 inches  by  2 inches,  keyed  through  the 
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nnchon,  which  arc  of  cast-iron,  3 4 inches  square ; they  are  dovetailed  into  the  quoins,  and  run  with  lead. 
The  roller  segments  or  railways  are  10  inches  in  breadth  by  H inch,  4 inches  in  thickness;  they  arc 
sunk  into  the  stone,  and  securely  bolted,  and  bedded  with  felt  and  white  lead. 

The  rollers  are  of  cast-iron  and  conical,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  5 inches  in  thickness,  with  turned 
steel  axles;  the  roller-boxes  are  of  cast-iron  14  inch  thick,  moulded  to  the  bevel  of  the  gates,  and  fast- 
ened by  screw-bolts  through  the  flanks  of  the  horizontal  bars : cast-iron  covers  confine  the  roller-blocks, 
which  slide  up  and  down  withinside  the  boxes  by  the  action  of  the  top  screws ; the  roller-bars  are  of 
wrnught-iroo,  3 inches  in  diameter,  keyed  into  the  blocks  at  the  bottom,  each  being  steadied  by  three 
pi  urn  mer- blocks ; each  bar  near  the  top  has  a coupling,  with  a square  threaded  screw,  and  a brass  nut 
ut  the  top,  working  in  a cast-iron  bracket,  which  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  outer  end  of  the  gate, 
and  is  fastened  by  three  screw-bolts  through  the  flanges  of  the  horizontal  bars.  Each  leaf  has  a sluice, 
3 feet  by  2,  the  frames  of  which  are  7 inches  broad  and  1 4 inch  thick  ; the  sluice-valves  are  ulso  1 4 inch 
thick ; all  the  screwed  bolts  have  zinc  nuts,  to  prevent  the  iron  from  rusting : the  sluice-rods  are  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  have  a square  threaded  screw,  and  a brass  nut  at  the  top ; these  are  worked  by 
a wheel  and  pinion,  and  bevelled  geer,  with  a crank-handle,  nearly  level  with  the  hand-rail. 

The  gangway  is  42  inches  in  width,  and  is  supported  on  cast-iron  brackets  for  each  leaf  ; cast-iron 
ballusters  anti  a wrought  rail  is  attached  to  the  convex  side  of  the  gates,  with  movable  iron  stanchions 
>md  chains  on  the  other;  in  each  heel-post  is  a pump  with  a brass  chamber  and  boxes,  24  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a lead  pipe  down  to  the  bottom. 

The  gate's  are  worketl  by  four  double-purchase  capstans,  and  gccring  with  seven  8-inch  chains.  Their 


weight  is  as  follows : 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Cast  iron  work  in  the  gates 64  1-i 

Wrought-iron 22  154 

Ilruss 0 6 

Zinc 0 14 

Cast-iron  in  segments  and  other  fittings 12  0 


107  0 

At  Woolwich  the  clear  opening  of  the  dock-gates  is  65  feet,  and  the  weight  of  each  of  the  two  iron 
gates  is  150  tons.  8ee  Oates  of  Dry  Dock,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE — 1.  A locomotive  engine  is  a steam-engine  with  two  cylinders,  formed 
on  the  high-pressure  principle,  without  a condenser.  The  motion  of  the  pistons  is  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  into,  and  its  alternate  escape  from,  the  cylinders,  which  is  transmitted  by  means  of  con- 
necting-rods to  an  axle,  furnished  with  two  cranks. 

In  boilers  of  locomotive  engines  the  fire  is  inclosed  in  a box  having  a double  casing,  with  a body  of 
water  between.  The  air  enters  between  the  grate-bars.  The  smoke,  flame,  and  gas,  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  pass  through,  in  their  way  to  the  chimney,  a gToat  number  of  tubes,  which  arc 
situated  in  the  cylindric  part  of  the  boiler,  ami  extend  from  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke-box,  and  nre  sur- 
rounded by  water.  The-e  tubes,  being  of  very  small  diameter,  would  not  pass  off  the  flame  and  gas 
with  sufficient  rapidity  if  they  were  not  urged  by  a powerful  draught;  this  is  also  rendered  necessary 
to  overcome  the  friction,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  cold  air  within  them. 

2.  Of  the  draught. — The  draught  Is  employed  to  produce  a fresh  supply  of  air  in  the  fire-grate,  and 
thereby  supply  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel ; it  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
waste  steam  to  escape  at  a tolerably  high  pressure,  after  it  has  fulfilled  its  office  in  the  cylinders.  Thin 
steam  is  conveyed  from  the  cylinders  to  the  chimney  by  a pipe,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  contracted 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  it,  ami  checking  its  too  rapid  escape.  It  passes  off  at  regular  intervals, 
according  to  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  and  the  force  of  each  puff  depends  ujhhi  the  pressure  of  the 
steam.  The  velocity  of  the  steam  in  the  blast- pipe  is  equal  to  that  due  to  the  initial  pressure  of  the 
steam,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  mouth  of  egress ; but  the  pressure  is  at  ouce  reduced  if  the  size 
of  the  orifice  of  the  blast-pipe  bo  considerable.  The  great  speed  with  which  the  steam  escapes  in  the 
chimney  imparts  to  the  air  around  it  a corresponding  velocity ; and  this  air  can  only  be  replaced  by  a 
current  pas-ing  from  the  grate  through  the  fire  and  tubes. 

We  should  observe  that  the  contraction  of  the  blast-pipe  at  its  upper  extremity,  being  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  escape  of  the  steam,  and  prolonging  the  time  of  its  engagement,  a continued  pressure  of 
wa-te  steam  is  consequently  the  result,  which  should  lie  regulated  by  proper  rules  or  laws,  as  it  ought 
not  to  exceed  more  than  is  necessary.  This  pressure  is  therefore  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
engine,  in  c<wsequence  of  the  draught  invariably  having  the  effect  of  nb- orbing  a part  of  the  power  of 
the  engine.  Its  influence,  however,  is  not  felt  when  moving  at  a slow  velocity,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
vals being  longer,  which  gives  more  time  for  the  steam  to  escape;  but  when  the  speed  is  great,  the  pis- 
ton -strokes  are  so  rapid  that  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  blast-pipe  is  almost  continuous.  This  pres- 
sure, consequently,  form*  a resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

.1.  Of  the  boiler. — The  boiler  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  engine.  There  is  a fire-lx>x  connected 
with  it.  the  bottom  of  which  supports  the  grate-bars,  and  the  four  sides  are  formed  double,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow'  of  a space  of  24  to  4 inches  betwrcen  them,  which  is  occupied  by  water;  the  fire  box 
is  therefore  surrounded  by  water.  It  is  very  important  to  preserve  a sufficient  width  of  water  space, 
otherwise  the  velocity  of  the  steam  at  this  part  of  the  boiler  would  prevent  the  water  being  replaced 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  great  heat  to  which  the  fire-box  is  exposed  producing  steam  of  very  great 
force  ; the  walls,  also,  from  not  being  sufficiently  cooled  by  the  water,  would  acquire  a high  degree  of 
temperature,  which  would  likewise  promote  the  formation  of  incrustat'ons— the  space  would  conse- 
quently l>eeouie  filled  up,  and  the  casing  soon  destroyed  from  the  nction  ol  the  fire.  'This serious  incon- 
venience has  occurred  in  boilers  where  the  watcrspoce  lias  been  made  2 or  24  inches.  The  top  of  tho 
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fire-box  is  strengthened  by  pieces  of  iron,  that  the  force  of  the  steam  may  not  rupture  it;  and  the  whole 
of  the  flat  portion*  of  the  boiler,  being  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within,  are  also  strongly 
secured  together  by  bolts  to  prevent  their  giving  way ; but  this  is  unnecessary  with  the  cylindric  portesi 
of  the  boiler,  which  resists  the  pressure  without  the  tendency  to  rupture.  This  part  is  traversed  by  100 
to  150  or  more  copper  tubes,  through  which  the  flame  and  the  gas  produced  from  the  fuel  escape. 
The  extremities  of  these  tubes  are  secured  to  the  plates  at  each  end  of  the  boiler. 

Considering  the  complication  of  this  casing,  one  can  readily  conceive  tl»e  great  play  of  expansion  an  1 
contraction  produced  by  the  rise  ami  fall  of  the  temperature,  and  how  much  the  action  of  such  powerful 
forces  tends  to  wear  it  out,  and  to  occasion  shocks  which  the  several  surfaces  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  are  unequal  to  withstand,  their  form  being  unfavorable  to  it;  thus,  the  flat  parts  become  the 
soonest  deranged.  Another  circumstance  which  increase*  these  defects  arises  from  the  two  extreme 
parts  «T  the  boiler  being  -secured  together,  partly  by  the  frame  ami  partly  by  the  rails  or  cross-pieces. 
Tlie  latter  are  attached  to  the  lining  of  the  fire-box  at  one  end,  and  to  the  smoke-box  at  the  other,  and 
are  kept  cool  by  the  air,  and  therefore  are  not  subjected  to  those  alternate  changes  which  the  body  of 
the  boiler  undergoes.  As  long  as  they  remain  fixed  in  their  original  position,  they  olfer  resistance  to 
the  play  of  the  other  {wtrts ; but  when  at  length  they  become  unfastened,  they  afford  a passage  of  escape 
to  the  water  of  the  boiler.  We  must  conclude,  from  all  these  forces  acting  against  each  other,  that 
locomotive  engines  possess  some  degree  of  elasticity  in  their  several  joinings  and  fastenings,  although 
difficult  to  be  perceived,  and  which,  so  far  from  impeding  their  progress,  actually  renders  it,  after  a 
time,  more  easy  than  before. 

The  surface  of  the  grate  varies.  The  economy  attending  great  fires  arises  from  the  heat  being 
proportionately  much  more  regular  than  with  small  ones.  It  is  possible  that  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature, produced  by  the  burning  of  a large  body  of  fuel,  exerts  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  flat 
sides  of  the  fire-box,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  so  considerable.  It  is  probable  that  an  increase 
in  the  depth  of  the  grate,  combined  with  the  employment  of  a fuel  so  little  inclined  to  cake 
as  coke,  would  be  found  more -advantageous  than  enlarging  its  surface,  since  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  a great  thickness  of  coke  would  raise  a large  quantity  of  it  to  the  temperature  necessary 
for  its  combustion,  instead  of  passing  through  the  fire  unconsumed,  as  it  does  when  filled  with 
too  large  pieces  or  laid  too  thin.  This  remark  applies  equally  well  to  the  employment  of  anthracite 
cool 

We  have  only  to  remark,  in  addition  to  our  description  of  the  boilers  of  locomotive  engines,  that  t In- 
casing should,  at  the  same  time,  possess  great  strength  and  pliability : thus,  where  a very  powerful 
draught  is  created  from  a rapid  succession  of  puffs  of  high-pressure  steam,  the  heat  of  the  tire  gives  a 
high  temperature  to  the  several  surfaces  of  the  fire  box  anti  tubes,  and  steam  of  extraordinary  power 
is  generated  ; but  if  the  door  of  the  fire  box  be  opened,  a large  quantity  of  cold  air  is  admitted,  or  if 
the  pumps  be  held  open  too  long,  the  air  introduces  itself  into  the  boiler,  and  instantly  checks  the  gen 
cration  of  steam ; the  pressure  is  cousequently  diminished,  and  at  length  becomes  uucqual  to  a rapid 
transit  of  the  engine. 

In  locomotive,  as  in  stationary  engines,  the  whole  of  the  parts  in  contact  with  fuel,  flame,  and  hot  air. 
should  lx?  covered  with  water.  The  most  serious  consequences  occur  if  the  uncovered  portions  are 
allowed  to  become  red-hot,  and  a quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  them  is  suddenly  let  into  l la- 
boiler  ; the  production  of  steam  is  so  rapid,  that  it  becomes  too  considerable  to  be  wholly  carried  off  by 
the  valve*  and  an  explosion  consequently  follows. 

Another  very  essential  point  for  the  preservation  of  boilers  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  deposits. 
These  arise  from  the  calcareous  matter  disengaged  from  the  water  when  it  is  converted  into  steam,  ami 
which  is  not  wholly  carried  away  with  it ; but  an  earthy  matter  is  left,  which  is  constantly  increasing  iu 
bulk.  These  incrustations  become  fixed  principally  on  those  parts  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
steam  is  generated ; and,  as  they  acquire  thickness,  it  results  that  less  steam  is  produced,  from  their 
being  bad  conductors  of  heat : the  metal  upon  which  they  are  fixed  is  heated  to  a much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  parts,  as  it  is  not  cooled  by  immediate  contact  with  the  waterk  This  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  increases  the  action  of  dilatation,  and  renders  it  less  able  to  resist  the  pressure ; 
it  also  has  the  effect  of  burning  it ; the  boiler,  therefore,  requires  to  be  often  cleaned. 

This  incrustation  i*  the  most  powerful  destroyer  of  locomotive  engines,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im 
porfance  to  find  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

When  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  a powerful  draught,  then 
the  power  of  generating  steam  attains  its  maximum ; at  which  instant  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler  rises  artificially  to  the  height,  of  two  or  three  inches.  This  is  caused  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
particles  of  steam  through  the  water,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  its  volume.  As  soon  as  the 
throttle  is  shut,  the  emission  of  steam  is  suspended  and  the  water  takes  its  natural  level ; also  when 
cold  water  is  injected  into  the  boiler,  which,  in  proportion  os  it  is  introduced,  condenses  those  particles 
of  steam  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  in  the  mass  of  heated  water,  and  thus  restores  the  density  it 
had  lost  It  results  that  the  level  of  the  water  remains  constantly  at  the  same  mark  as  lung  as  it 
continues  to  be  fed,  and  that  the  introduction  of  water  is  only  perceivable  by  the  reduction  of  dir 
pressure. 

Another  fact  equally  important  is  the  disposition  of  all  locomotive  engines,  more  or  less,  to  carry 
away  a quantity  of  water  mto  the  cylinders  with  the  steam,  called  priming.  This  inconvenience  arises 
from  various  causes.  Among  them  may  be  reckoned  particles  filling  the  boiler  so  full  that  the  water 
rises  up  beneath  the  dome?  over  the  steam  entrance,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  steam  entrance-pipe  with 
the  same  velocity  as  the  steam,  and  introducing  greasy  matters,  which,  becoming  mixed  with  the  water, 
give  it  a property  analogous  to  that  of  milk  when  submitted  to  an  ebullition,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
engaged  by  the  steam  in  this  case  is  very  considerable 

It  may  also  result  from  the  small  diameter  of  the  dome,  its  want  of  height,  or  the  space  reserved  for 
•team  above  the  surface  of  the  water  being  too  small,  or  the  dome  being  placed  over  the  fire-box,  which 
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is  too  often  the  case ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  placed  at  that  part  where  the  evaporation  is  greatest,  and  the 
particles  of  water  are  in  the  strongest  agitation. 

Of  the  draught.-*- One  of  the  means  employed  in  regulating  the  draught  consists  in  placing  a disk 
valve  at  the  extremity  of  the  blast-pipe,  which  was  the  invention  of  Stephenson.  This  valve  is  open  in 
the  middle,  by  which  it  does  not  oiler  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  steam ; but  it  can  be  made  to 
close  the  passage  whence  the  flame  or  gas  produced  by  the  fuel  issues,  when  required.  This  damper  is 
managed  by  the  engine-driver  by  means  of  a lever-rocL 

This  valve  is  also  useful  for  another  purpose.  Tlius,  when  the  men  extinguish  the  fire  of  the  engine 
after  it  has  finished  work,  the  grate  being  uoue  with  and  removed,  the  air  enters  at  this  part  with  great 
freedom,  the  heat  of  the  engine  maintaining  a very  strong  draught.  Now  the  effect  of  this  passage  cfc 
cold  air  is  detrimental  to  the  boiler,  for  the  reasons  before  stated ; therefore,  if  Stephenaou’s  duinjw.;  bo 
fitted  in  the  chimney,  and  (Are  be  takeu  to  shut  it  close  on  these  occasions,  the  current  of  air  would,  be 
checked,  and  an  excellent  effect  would  result  from  it 

Of  erjdosions. — We  have  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  Hubiect  of  explosions  connected  with  locomotive 
engines.  Accidents  of  this  kiud  are  wholly  attributable  to  the  wilfulness  of  the  engine-driver,,  or  a want 
of  care  on  his  part  His  first  duty  is  to  notice  tluit  the  safety* valve  does  nut  emit  steam  exceeding  a 
given  pressure. 

It  is  probably  from  these  explosions  being  so  rare,  that  the  cause  of  them  lias  been  a question  up  to 
the  present  time  ; we  can  give  none  other  than  that  they  are  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  the  engine- 
drivers,  from  their  endeavors  to  raise  the  power  too  high,  and  thus  impeding  the  escape  at  the  safety- 
valves.  Perhaps  this  imprudence  may  be  combined  with  a had  system  of  closing  and  bolting  the  iron 
plates,  and  defectiveness  in  the  large  interior  iron  bolts  of  the  front  plate.  We  dp  not,  however,  mean 
to  affirm  this,  but  only  mention  it  to  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  wo  know  that  the  joinings  and 
arrangement  of  the  plates  of  some  boilers  are  much  less  skilfully  contrived  to  resist  internal  pressure 
than  others. 

One  observation  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  to  mechanic*  the  uselessooss,  generally  speaking,  of  in- 
creasing the  pressure,  and  of  tightening  the  safety-valves.  When  they  tUua  increase  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  w>iler,  the  engine  simply  acquires  the  power  of  profiling  a heavier  train,  but  it  bits  u«»t 
any  sensible  effect  upon  the  speed.  They  should,  therefore,  remember  that  they  do  not  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  committing  this  very  great  offence.  As  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  acts  at  a less  pressure 
than  that  in  the  boiler,  of  what  use  is  it  to  increase  the  latter,  when,  by  o|>euiDg  the  regulator  a little 
more,  sufficient  additional  strength  is  obtained  in  the  cylinders  f The  most  essential  thing  for  the  speed 
is  the  general  km  of  a large  quantity  of  steam  at  once,  and  of  the  requisite  force— sufficient  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a great  number  of  strokes,  and  not  steam  generated  under  a greater  pressure  than  there  is  any 
occasion  for. 

Distribution. — The  steam  entrance,  or  the  aperture  by  which  the  steam  is  introduced  into  the  pipes 
of  distribution,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  and  opens  at  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  sur- 
mounting it  The  object  of  the  dome  is  to  carry  the  steam  os  high  as  possiolo,  that  the  water  held  in 
suspension  may  have  time  to  drain  from  it  The  pipe  by  which  the  steam  is  introduced  (steam-[upe)  Is 
carried  along  to  the  extremity  of  the  boiler,  and  passed  through  into  the  smoke-box,  where  it  is  divided 
into  two,  to  supply  each  of  the  cylinders.  This  pipe  may  bo  contracted  in  the  interior,  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  termed  a regulator,  which  is  inserted  to r the  purpose  of  regulating  the  transmission  of  steam 
to  the  cylinders;  this  apparatus  will  also  entirely  close  the  passage  of  the  steam-pipe,  if  required.  The 
steam  entrance  is  placed  either  at  the  head  of  toe  boiler,  above  the  fire-box,  or,  otherwise,  towards  the 
extremity  near  the  chimney.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  pipe  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler, 
it  is  attached  to  the  plates  at  each  extremity ; and,  in  order  that  it  may  readily  yield  to  the  action  of 
expansion,  it  is  furnished  with  a stuffing-box. 

The  joint*  of  tliat  portion  of  the  steam-pipe  within  the  boiler  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  care, 
that  the  water  may  not  gain  admittance  into  the  pipe.  It  is  generally  formed  with  a section  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  the  steam-ports  in  the  passage  to  the  cylinders,  and  the  same  as  the  apertures  upened 
and  shut  by  the  regulator. 

Throttle-valves  are  constructed  of  various  forms ; but  that  generally  employed  consists  of  two  sepur 
ate  disks,  one  being  mado  movable ; and  they  are  cut  in  such  a manner  that  the  open  parts  of  one  will 
either  correspond  with  or  cross  those  of  the  other,  so  that  tho  steam  passage  may  do  left  either  open  or 
closed. 

The  movable  disk  is  secured  to  the  fixed  disk  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  also  bv  a screw  and  a 
spring.  The  spring  is  rendered  necessary  from  the  steam  within  the  steam-pipe  being  sometimes  of 
greater  pressure  tlian  that  in  the  boiler. 

Other  form*  of  throttle  have  also  been  employed — and  the  principle  of  safety-valves  has  been  upplied 
in  some  cases,  and  in  others  the  principle  of  cocks — again,  that  of  slides ; those  which  present  the  least 
surface-friction,  and  in  which  the  apparatus  is  brought  into  action  upon  the  least  degree  of  force,  are  the 
best,  for  it  is  important  to  counteract  the  effort  required  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  steam  by  suita- 
ble contrivances,  as  by  equilibrating  it  by  a pressure  nearly  equal ; the  friction  resulting  from  the  unequal 
expansion  of  the  several  piece*  fixed  and  inclosed  within  each  other  should  also  be  reduced  as  much  a* 
possible.  Throttle*  formed  with  cylindric  surfaces  exposed  to  the  action  of  friction,  possess  this  incon- 
venience in  the  highest  degree.  There  also  appear*  to  be  some  ground  for  rejecting  regulators  which 
require  helixes  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  upon  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  would  net. 

Of  the  cylinders,  slide-bores,  and  slides. — The  steam  passes  along  the  breeches- piece  leading  to  the 
cylinders  through  the  slide-boxcR,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  alternately  upon  each  side  of  the  piston. 

The  mode  of  introducing  the  steam  may  be  readily  comprehended : the  bottom  of  each  slide-box  i* 
pierced  by  three  holes  called  ports ; the  two  extreme  ports  convey  the  steam  into  the  interior  of  the 
cylinders  at  their  extremities.  A sort  of  cover,  called  a slide,  is  placed  over  them,  which  is  subjected 
to  an  alternating  motion  when  at  work,  and  thus  leaves  each  port  alternately  uncovered ; and  ns  the 
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slide-boxes  arc  kept  constantly  filled  with  steam,  the  latter  pauses  through  these  ports  into  the  cylin- 
ders lit  the  moment  of  each  being  uncovered.  It  will  therefore  be  perceived  that  the  system  of  intro- 
ducing steam  is  very  simple.  The  ejection  of  the  steam  from  the  cylinders  remains  to  be  explained : 
every  time  thnt  steam  enters  upon  one  side  of  the  piston,  tliat  which  has  effected  the  preceding  half- 
stroke  escapes  at  the  third  port,  which  is  pierced  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  slide-box,  and  is  not  in  commu- 
nication either  with  the  cylinder  or  the  slide-box,  where  the  steam  is  lodged,  but  is  separated  from  these, 
and  is  constantly  covered  with  the  movable  slide,  which  covers  and  uncovers  alternately  the  two  other 
ports  ; it  is  furnished  with  a pipe  at  the  extremity  which  leads  into  the  chimney.  Now,  the  movable 
cover  or  slide  being  hollow,  it  results  from  its  alternate  motion  that  when  it  uncovers  one  of  the  steam- 
ports  and  admits  steam  into  the  cylinder,  it  puts  the  other  steam-nort  in  communication  with  the  waste 
steam-port  situated  between  them,  by  means  of  the  cavity  beneatn  it  ; and  the  steam  admitted  into  the 
cylinder,  at  the  preceding  half-ttrokc  of  the  piston,  by  the  port  then  uncovered,  enters  the  interior  of  the 
slide,  forces  itself  through  the  waste  steam-port,  and  thence  escapes ; therefore  the  slide-box  constantly 
answers  as  a passage  to  conduct  the  steiun  into  the  cylinders,  and  the  cavity  within  the  slide  serves 
only  for  a passage  to  convey  the  steam  away  from  them.  The  true  steam-ports  admit  steam  when 
they  are  uncovered,  and  they  alternately  convey  steam  to  the  waste  steam-port  when  they  ore 
covered  by  the  slide ; thus  the  slide  never  leaves  more  than  one  of  the  steam-ports  uncovered  at  a 
timo  for  the  passage  of  the  steam,  and  it  covers  the  other  two  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  of  the  waste 
steam  escaping.  The  force  of  the  steam  lodged  in  the  slide-box  is  therefore  employed  upon  the  piston. 
The  waste  steam,  being  put  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere  under  the  slide,  instantly  loses  its 
force.  The  piston  is  then  quickly  carried  along  to  the  other  end  by  the  force  of  the  steam,  nnd  the 
resistance  it  encountere  on  the  oilier  side  Is  quickly  overcome.  Now  it  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  forces  which  causes  the  engine  to  perform  it-  -«-veral  functions;  if  these  forces  were  equal,  the 
piston  would  remain  in  cquilibrio,  and  without  motion.  In  order  that  this  difference  shall  be  as  great 
as  possible,  the  force  of  the  steam  entering  the  cylinders  should  not  be  less  than  that  wliich  exists  in  the 
boiler,  or  the  pressure  of  the  steam  that  passe-  out  of  the  cylinders  greater  tluin  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  into  which  it  escapes ; but  this  desideratum  is  difficult  to  be  attained.  The  pistons  of  loco- 
motive engines  being  impellea  with  great  velocity,  the  steam  is  necessarily  carried  into  the  ports  of  in- 
troduction with  a velocity  which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  section  of  the  uncovered  part  (of  the 
port)  with  the  area  of  the  cylinders.  This  velocity  is  further  affected  by  the  irregularity  attending  the 
conversion  of  a rectilinear  motion  into  a circular  one.  The  latter  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a crank- 
arm,  which  follows  every  movement  regularly,  nnd  transmits  the  motion  to  a rectilinear  horizontal  rod, 
the  velocity  of  which  is  represented  by  0*293  for  the  quarter  of  the  revolution  which  approaches  nearest 
to  the  vertical,  and  by  0-707  for  the  quarter  nearest  the  horixontal.  Thus,  the  total  speed  of  the  piston 
is  composed  of  a minimum  nnd  of  a maximum ; the  minimum  takes  place  when  the  crank-Arm  passes 
above  and  Inflow  the  Imriion — the  maximum,  when  it  jierforms  the  quarter  of  the  circle  of  the  passage 
from  one  Bide  to  the  other  of  the  vertical ; in  other  words,  the  more  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  a 
crank-arm  approaches  to  a parallel  with  the  rectilinear  rod  which  it  works,  the  greater  Is  the  speed 
transmitted  to  the  rod;  anu  the  more  it  moves  from  a parallel,  and  approaches  the  rod  by  a perpen- 
dicular movement,  the  slower  is  the  motion  imparted  to  the  rod. 

When  the  engine  works  at  its  greatest  speed,  or  ut  about  88  miles  an  hour,  or  1093  yards  per  minute, 
the  site  of  the  wheels  being  6 feet  3 inches,  and  their  circumference  16  feet  6 inches,  the  number  of 
strokes  of  each  of  the  pistons  is  about  200  per  minute,  and  of  their  movements  400,  the  length  of  each 
being  about  1 foot  6 inches,  wliich  gives  the  piston  a velocity  of  192  yards  per  minute,  or  10  feet  per 
second,  instead  oi  about  one  yard,  which  is  the  velocity  given  to  the  pistons  of  stationary  engines.  The 
dimensions  of  the  port*  are  generally  l-10th  the  area  of  the  piston  ; the  velocity  of  the  steam  in  the 
ports  would  be  about  100  feet  per  second,  if  they  were  always  entirely  open  when  the  piston  was 
rooviug.  which  is  not  the  case,  the  aperture  being  only  fullv  open  during  ihc  middle  of  its  course,  and 
at  a point  where  the  piston  has  a speed  once  and  a half  as  fast  a*  its  mean  velocity ; the  velocity  of  the 
steam  through  the  ports  would  therefore  be  about  165  feet  Taking  the  contractions,  also,  into  account 
reduces  the  openings  to  two-thirds ; we  thus  find  that  the  steam  has  a mean  velocity  of  200  to  250  feet 
per  second  at  the  porta  This  velocity,  although  very  considerable,  does  not.  however,  produce  the 
injurious  effect  thnt  was  at  first  imagined.  The  velocity  of  the  waste  steam,  in  passing  into  the  void, 
is  upwards  of  1970  feet  per  second,  and  its  velocity  upon  escaping  into  the  atmasphere  is  about  1400 
feet,  when  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  is  about  two  atmospheres. 

This  velocity  is  more  than  870  feet  for  an  effective  pressure  of  a quarter  of  an  atmosphere,  or  an  ab- 
solute pressure  of  1 at : 25  ; indeed,  the  generating  pressure  of  a velocity  of  escapement  equal  to  290 
feet  does  not  exceed  l-50th  part  of  the  atmosphere  alone. 

The  resistance  arising  from  the  steam-ports  is,  then,  perfectly  unaffected  at  high  velocities,  but  if  the 
latter  were  even  considerable,  it  would  not  have  a troublesome  effect ; indeed,  with  a speed  of  37  miles 
i«n  hour,  the  boiler  cannot  furnish  the  cylinders  with  any  other  than  steam  of  reduced  pressure;  there- 
fore, of  what  consequence  is  it  thnt  this  reduction  should  be  partly  caused  by  the  ports,  instead  of  being 
wholly  effected  by  the  regulator  f 

But  although  we  have  no  Ins*  of  force  arising  from  the  steam-ports,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  waste 
steam-ports.  The  force  which  the  steam  exerts  in  it-  escape  always  diminishes  the  useful  pressure — 
and  it  is  very  considerable,  since  the  velocity  is  of  necessity  very  great,  in  order  that  the  cylinder*  may 
be  instantly  clenrcd.  It  is,  therefore,  nece—ary  that  the  velocity  of  250  feet,  although  sufficient  when 
continued  throughout  the  stroke,  should  be  considerably  increased,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enabled  to 
free  one  side  of  the  cylinder  instantly. 

In  the  next  place,  the  steam,  after  parsing  out  of  each  of  the  cylinders,  again  unites  in  a pipe,  which 
is  contracted  nt  the  upper  extremity,  and  present*  another  impediment  to  its  passage.  Thi-  peculiarly 
formed  pipe  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a draught.  But  the  resistance  which  it  produces 
is  naturally  detrimental  to  the  moving-power,  which  may  Ire  accounted  for  ns  follows*:  Suppose  that. 
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with  a speed  of  39  miles,  the  cylinders  are  filled  with  steam  of  8 at  : 75,  which  is  successively  held  and 
dispersed.*  In  calculating  the  volume  of  this  steam,  with  successive  stops,  we  should  find  that  it  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  cylinder.  Taking  the  total  volume  of  steam  supplied,  having  the  section  of 
the  blast-pipe,  (whose  conical  shape  does  not  present  much  contraction.)  we  arrive  at  this  result : that, 
supposing  the  escapement  to  be  incessant,  the  steam  would  have  a mean  velocity  of  820  feet,  corre- 
sponding to  a generating  pressure  of  a quarter  of  an  atmosphere.  This  result  shows  that  this  great 
velocity  of  csca|»e  absorbs  a considerable  portion  of  the  power  of  the  engine ; and  if  we  remember  that, 
at  these  same  velocities,  the  motive  steam  must  necessarily  diminish  the  pressure,  also  thnt  the  uir  op- 
erates upon  and  at  length  overcomes  it,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  there  are  certain  limits  to  the 
velocity  which  cannot  be  exceeded  with  certain  engines,  even  when  running  without  a load.  These 
limits,  which  were  originally  from  about  39  to  44  miles  an  hour,  have  been  increased,  with  engines  made 
more  recently,  to  nearly  53,  or  even  upwards  of  60  miles  an  hour. 

Eccentric*. — The  two  pistons  arc  each  attached  by  fixed  rods,  to  guide  them  in  their  rectilinear 
strokes,  and  by  movable  rods,  called  connecting-rods,  to  an  axle  furnished  with  two  cranks,  set  square 
with  each  other ; this  axle  is  mounted  upon  two  wheels,  which  are  termed  the  driving-wheels,  and  re- 
ceive a rotative  movement  direct  from  tne  pistons. 

The  readiest  plan  of  distributing  the  steam,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  the  piston,  consists 
in  employing  the  rotative  motion  of  the  axle  to  conduct  two  eccentrics  at  the  same  time  with  the  wheels, 
which,  by  their  alternating  motion,  open  and  close  the  slides.  The  eccentrics  are  placed  on  the  axles 
of  the  driving-wheels  in  such  a manner  as  to  disengage  the  slides  from  those  ports  whereby  the  steam 
is  introduced  into  the  cylinders,  and  to  cover  those  reserved  for  its  escape,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston ; to  accomplish  which,  each  eccentric  is  mounted  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheels  square 
with  the  crank  of  the  cylinder,  the  slide  of  which  it  conducts.  In  order  to  understand  perfectly  what 
then  transpires,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  a crank  transmits  motion  to  a horizontal  rod, 
it  impresses  the  rod  with  a rapid  motion  when  it  passes  in  a vertical,  and  with  a slow  one  when  it 
passes  in  a horizontal  direction. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  law,  when  two  crank-arms  are  mounted  on  the  same  axle,  and  trans- 
mit their  motion  to  two  rectilinear  rods,  the  motion  of  each  will  be  different,  notwithstanding  the  cranks 
are  both  animated  with  the  same  velocity. 

Now,  the  Blow  movement  occurs  precisely  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  termination  of  each  half- 
stroke  of  the  piston,  since  the  crank-arm  crosses  the  horizontal  at  this  particular  period.  Therefore,  if 
the  eccentric  be  mounted  square  with  the  crank,  the  instant  that  it  crosses  in  a vertical  direction,  und 
transmits  the  greatest  amount  of  velocity  to  the  slide,  the  crank  will  be  in  a horizontal  position,  and  the 
piston  will  be  taking  its  slowest  movement  The  steam  is  introduced  and  let  off  uniformly  every  time 
the  crank-arm  is  in  a horizontal  position — that  is  to  say,  every  time  the  piston  has  finished  one  stroke 
and  is  commencing  another — and  it  is  performed  with  great  precision,  depending  upon  the  uniform  ac- 
tion of  the  slide.  It  may  be  further  observed,  in  the  case  of  one  crank  being  placed  on  the  same  axle 
with  another,  when  one  is  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  making  a semi-revolution,  the  other  is 
passing  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; or  if  each  of  these  cranks  transmits  a rectilinear  motion  to  a rod, 
the  rod  conducted  by  the  first  crank  conveys  a certain  motion  in  one  direction,  and  that  conducted  by 
the  other  conveys  the  same  amount  of  motion,  but  distributed  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  results  of 
this  uniform  principle  in  the  construction  of  locomotive  engines  are  as  follow : At  the  instant  one  of  the 
cranks  is  in  a horizontal  position,  and  the  piston  at  the  commencement  of  its  stroke,  during  the  first  half 
(of  this  stroke)  the  slide  moved  by  the  eccentric,  which  is  in  n vertical  position,  conveys  a motion 
which  has  the  effect  of  uncovering  one  of  the  ports,  and  by  the  time  the  eccentric  arrives  at  the  horizon 
it  becomes  wholly  uncovered.  In  the  second  half  of  the  course  of  the  crank,  the  slide  returns  to  its 
original  position,  and  the  port  becomes  again  covered.  The  slide  is,  therefore,  always  ready  to  uncover 
the  opposite  port  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  stroke. 

It  further  results,  when  the  crank  is  horizontal,  that  the  two  steam-ports  are  shut,  the  eccentric  being 
then  in  a vertical  position. 

. Such  is  the  principle  of  the  distribution  of  steam.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
several  plans  for  effecting  it  at  present,  but  their  details,  which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  each  other, 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  place.  The  return  motions,  from  the  eccentrics  to  the  slides,  are  con- 
structed of  slight  rods,  and  are  therefore  readily  shifted ; vet,  as  the  slides  arc  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  under  the  pressure  of  the  steam  they  are  subjected  to  considerable  friction,  the  rods  are  liable 
to  be  strained,  and  frequently  become  deranged  by  the  eccentrics,  also  from  the  play  of  the  points  of 
the  levers,  and  the  several  turning-joints  being  so  very  elastic.  These  circumstances  of  derangement 
have  an  important  influence,  by  retarding  the  slide  slightly,  which  has  a powerful  effect  upon  the  regu- 
larity of  the  distribution ; and  since  tho  course  of  the  eccentric  is  similar  to  that  of  the  slide,  the  deten- 
tion of  the  action  and  the  loss  of  speed  occurring  in  the  return  movement  from  the  above  causes,  show 
the  necessity  of  the  engine-man  devoting  the  greatest  attention  to  tins  point,  nnd  avoiding  the  evil  as 
much  as  possible.  The  distribution  of  steam  may  be  suspended  whenever  required,  by  means  of  hand- 
geer  and  reveraing-handlea,  which  detach  the  rods  of  the  eccentrics  from  the  levers  which  conduct  the 
slides ; the  same  levers  are  also  employed  to  reverse  the  movement  of  the  slides  at  the  time  of  running, 
and  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  it  opposite  to  the  direction  the  engine  is  running  in. 

This  reversing  tho  distribution  of  the  steam  is  employed  to  stop  the  engine  where  other  means  are 
found  insufficient,  in  which  case  the  steam-ports  on  that  aide  where  the  piston  is  returning  become  in- 
stantly uncovered,  and  the  steam  fills  the  whole  cylinder,  and  thus  opposes  the  progress  of  the  piston ; 
the  latter  returns  the  steam  again  to  the  boiler  if  it  should  not  be  arrested.  At  the  same  instant  the 
waste  steam-peat  is  covered  by  the  slide,  and  consequently  put  in  communication  with  the  air.  which 
enters  by  the  blast-pipe  and  fills  the  cylinders,  being  drawn  in  by  the  action  of  the  piston.  Thus,  the 
advance  of  the  engine  against  the  Bteam  has  the  effect  of  conveying  the  air  into  the  boiler,  and  the 
safety-valves  consequently  emit  steam  mixed  with  air. 
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Of  the  feeding  of  the  boiler. — ITaving  described  the  means  of  generating  steam,  and  of  distributing 
it  in  the  cylinders,  we  shall  now  consider  those  for  renewing  the  water  in  the  boiler  in  sufficient  quantity, 
as  it  becomes  absorbed  by  the  work  of  the  engine.  There  are  two  pumps  employed  in  effecting  this, 
which  are  on  the  lift-and- force  principle ; the  pistons  consist  of  plungers,  similar  to  those  employed  in 
ordinary  stationary  engines.  They  transmit  tne  water  from  the  tender  to  the  boiler.  One  of  these 
pumps  can  deliver  a volume  of  water  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes  sufficient  to  supply  the 
boiler  for  one  hour’s  run.  The  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  the  pumps  may  be  properly  regulated, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  same  rendered  continuous,  but  the  latter  is  only  accomplished  in  new  engine*; 
the  boilers  of  the  other  engines  are  sure  to  be  momentarily  chilled,  either  in  the  o|>erati»n  of  feeding 
with  water,  or  in  replenishing  the  fire  with  fuel ; but  the  fires  of  new  engines  are  not  so  liable 
to  this. 

Of  the  machinery  and  its  di*po*al.  We  shall  conclude  our  general  observations  on  locomotive 
engines  by  referring  to  the  disj>osal  of  the  machinery  connected  with  them.  The  power  of  the  engine 
originates  in  the  cylinders,  the  force  produced  within  them  proceeding  through  the  smoke-box  in  which 
they  are  inclosed.  This  force  or  power  acts  in  two  ways,  dependent  upon  the  steam  being  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  pistons,  and  imparts  to  the  rods  an  effort  of  traction  or  of  pressure  accordingly.  The 
whole  of  this  force  is  exerted  upon  the  cranked  axle,  wherefore  it  becomes  highly  necessary  that  this 
axle  should  be  attached  to  the  cylinder-box  by  very  strong  framing  ; the  boiler  is  for  this  purpose  placed 
on  a frame,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stays  secured  by  strong  bolts.  There  are  many  engines 
which,  after  a few  months'  work,  manifest  a sensible  play,  to  an  experienced  eye,  between  the  cylinder- 
box  and  the  supports  of  connection  between  the  boiler  and  the  frame,  from  tins  reason.  The  carriages, 
or  grease- boxes,  which  receive  the  gudgeons  at  the  extremity  of  the  axles,  and  thus  support  the  entire 
weight  of  the  engines,  are  situated  beneath  this  frame,  the  gudgeons  turning  freely  in  them. 

If  these  carriages  were  the  only  points  of  resistance  to  the  cylinders,  it  is  probable  that  not  only  the 
supports  of  the  boiler  on  the  frame  would  soon  give  way,  but  the  axletree,  being  only  secured  at  its 
extremities,  would  also  lie  subjected  to  these  vibrations,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  so  powerfully  forced 
in  each  direction,  horizontally,  by  the  cranks,  that  they  would  be  soon  broken.  It  is  to  obviate  this  that 
the  cylinder-box  is  attached  to  the  cranked  axle  by  four,  or  at  least  three  iron  rails.  These  rails  are 
strongly  fastened  to  the  cylinder-box,  and  each  carries  a copper  collar,  in  which  the  cranked  axle  is  in- 
closed. This  collar  is  capable  of  moving  in  a vertical  direction,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  play  of  the  springs  and  countersprings,  which  frequently  have  the  effect  of  separating  the 
axletree  from  the  boiler ; but  the  collar  is  always  secured  horizontally,  being  that  in  which  the  cranked 
axle  offers  the  greatest  resistance,  by  means  of  suspended  wedges,  which  operate  similarly  to  keys,  and 
tighten  the  carriages  against  the  axletree.  The  cranked  axle  is  secured  in  this  manner  at  five  or  six 
places  respectively,  anil  further  attached  to  the  cylinder-box.  The  attention  of  the  engine-driver  should 
no  directed  to  these  rails  of  attachment,  and  he  should  constantly  notice  that  they  fulfil  their  office 
properly ; mid  in  furtherance  of  which  he  should  tighten  them,  by  heightening  the  wedges  as  the  car- 
riage of  the  axletree  becomes  worn. 

The  three  principal  rails  or  cross-pieces  which  we  have  noticed,  are  attached  just  at  their  extremities, 
next  the  axletree,  to  lugs  fu<itent‘d  to  the  fire-box.  It  is  of  consequence  that  these  joints  should  not  lx* 
made  too  stiff,  and  that  a little  play  be  allowed  for  their  extension  in  cooling,  for  the  reasons  before 
stated,  viz.,  that  these  rails  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  elongation  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
pansion as  the  body  of  the  boiler ; and,  upon  this  occurring,  the  boiler  is  forced  upon  the  rails,  and  the 
joints  connecting  them  with  the  fire-box  consequently  become  deranged,  and  give  passage  to  the  water 
situated  within  the  double  casing  surrounding  the  fire  box. 

We  have  now*  to  observe,  that  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  weight  of  locomotive  engines  has  led  to 
the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  iron  in  their  construction,  from  which  it  results  that  the  whole  of 
the  several  pieces  in  friction  against  each  other,  from  the  effects  of  rotative  or  rectilinear  movement  and 
the  sliding  of  one  surface  upon  another,  are  proportionately  weaker  than  those  of  ordinary  stationary 
engines,  the  castings  included,  viz,  the  axeltrees,  the  beams,  the  connecting- rods,  the  guides,  the  eccen- 
trics, Ac.,  and  formed  of  smaller  proportions.  Now,  there  is  a very  important  fact  connected  w ith 
engines,  viz,  the  circumstance  that  the  friction  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  pressure,  but  on  the  de- 
gree of  fitness  of  the  metal  to  support  the  pressure  without  alteration.  Tims  when  the  state  of  the 
carriages  becomes  altered,  the  friction  acquires  immense  influence;  the  bodies  become  heated  aixl 
reduced  from  the  filing,  arising  from  the  grip  they  have  of  each  other ; they  also  sometimes  become 
melted.  The  nibbing  surfaces  are  therefore  kept  constantly  oiled,  to  prevent  any  alteration  taking 
place ; and  this  is  more  especially  necessary  with  locomotive  engines,  as  these  surfaces  arc  generally 
reduced  almost  to  the  minimum  limits  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  pressure  which  they  have  to 
support.  The  least  negligence  on  this  point  is  consequently  attended  with  serious  consequences ; the 
first,  from  its  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  engine  considerably,  and  often  stopping  its  progress ; 
secondly,  from  its  increasing  the  wear  of  the  carriages  ; and,  thirdly,  from  its  causing  the  rupture  of  the 
pieces  in  consequence  of  their  becoming  heated,  and  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subjected.  If  the 
carriages  become  heated  in  the  smallest  degree,  they  are  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the  relative 
hardness  of  the  metals  in  contact  is  instantly  changed,  and  the  adherence  between  their  surfaces  in- 
creased, so  that  they  become  full  of  holes  and  impaired,  and  oil  will  never  restore  the  delicate  finish 
which  is  thus  destroyed. 

A constant  attention  to  the  greasing,  therefore,  constitutes  one  of  the  surest  means  of  preservation, 
and  of  insuring  good  work  in  the  locomotive.  Another  circumstance  no  less  necessary,  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  whole  of  the  several  pieces  in  a condition  as  near  their  original  form  and  mounting  as  pos- 
sible. An  engine  is  composed  of  so  many  pieces,  anil  is  subjected  to  such  strong  vibrations  un  ler  the 
influence  of  shocks,  and  from  the  sudden  and  incessant  strains  that  it  is  subjected  to,  that  it  yields  in  a 
certain  degree  at  its  joinings.  The  engine-driver  should  direct  his  Attention  to  the  prevention  of  this 
movement,  and  he  should  not  allow  of  any  more  play  in  the  carriages  than  is  necessary  ; lie  should  re- 
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place  those  pieced  which  become  worn,  and  tighten  those  mountings  as  they  become  loosened.  The 
several  joinings  are,  moreover,  disposed  in  such  a manner  as  to  counteract  the  difficulties  connected  with 
tliem,  and  exhibited  with  all  the  pieees  thrown  in  friction  with  each  other. 

Respecting  the  frame's  of  locomotive  engines,  we  may  remark,  that  the  plan  of  arrangement  has  been 
a subject  of  much  controversy,  whether  they  should  be  placed  on  the  outside  or  on  the  inside  of  the 
wheels.  If  a perfectly  rigid  shaft  were  urged  in  a rotative  direction  by  a rectilinear  force,  it  would 
revolve  with  a degree  of  firmness  proportionate  to  the  distance  its  carriages  were  placed  apart  If  a 
cranked  axle  be  supported  by  carriages  situated  near  its  centre,  and  impelled  by  forces  acting  in 
contrury  directions,  as  those  transmitted  to  it  from  the  cylinders,  it  would  cease  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  movement  of  the  pistons,  upon  the  carriages  becoming  the  least  worn,  and  would  form  an  angle 
proportionably  large,  accordingly  as  the  carriages  were  placed  near  the  centre.  The  flanges  surround- 
ing the  wheels  would  therefore  knock  against  the  rails,  and  the  engine  undergo  violent  lateral  move- 
ments from  its  direct  course,  which  would  be  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  great  velocity.  A like  effect 
occurs  when  the  cranks  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle,  instead  of  near  the  middle  of  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  engines  having  the  cylinders  placed  on  the  outside.  The  wear  of  the  carriages,  also,  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  force  of  the  lateral  movements  considerably. 

Of  locomotives  employed  in  conveying  freight. — It  is  customary,  in  the  conveyance  of  freight,  to 
employ  engines  with  their  driving-wheels  coupled  to  the  fore  ones,  which  is  effected  by  connecting- 
rod* ; in  which  case  the  fore-wheels  are  of  equal  diameter  with  the  driving-wheels.  This  coupling 
possesses  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  increasing  the  power  of  adhesion,  by  allowing  the  fore- 
wheels to  partake  of  the  weight  carried  by  the  others. 

Of  the  tender. — A sort  of  wagon  is  attached  at  the  extremity  of  a locomotive  engine  when  in 
motion,  which  is  called  a tender,  and  which  is  generally  mounted  on  four  wheels,  and  sometimes  on 
six.  It  contains  water  and  fuel  sufficient  to  feed  the  boiler  and  grate  during  a run  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  as  a maximum,  and  about  fifteen  miles  as  a minimum.  In  order  to  supply  trips  exceeding 
these  limits,  reservoirs  of  water  and  depots  of  fuel  are  arranged  at  convenient  distances  on  the  line, 
which  enables  them  to  extend  their  run  to  distances  which  are  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  en- 
gines. 

The  tender  is  joined  to  the  engine  which  it  accompanies  by  a bolt,  which  is  adjusted  to  fit  into  a 
staple.  This  bolt  should  be  capable  of  resisting  the  entire  power  of  the  engine.  The  reservoir  of 
water  communicates  with  the  engine  by  the  two  pipes  of  the  feed-pumps ; the  connection  of  the  barrels 
of  the  pumps  is  made  by  means  of  a flexible  pipe,  denominated  hosing,  whose  nature  is  such  that  it 
can  readily  yield  to  all  lateral  and  vertical  movements  of  both  engine  and  tender ; the  movements  are 
inevitable,  for  reasons  before  stated,  from  the  little  stability  of  the  railway,  the  great  velocity  of  the 
engines,  Ac.  The  bolt  admits  of  every  movement,  except  that  of  lengthening. 

Tenders  of  good  construction  should  present  on  appearance  of  lightness  combined  with  solidity  ; the 
joints  of  the  irou  plates  composing  the  reservoir  of  water  should  be  well  stopped ; the  cocks  of  tne  sup- 
ply-pipes to  the  pumps  also  require  to  be  made  perfectly  water-tight,  which  is  a condition  they  do  not 
id  ways  fulfil.  Tne  fuel  in  the  tender  is  placed  upon  a level  with  that  in  the  fire-grate.  The  wheels 
are  wedged  on  the  axletrees  similar  to  those  attached  to  the  engine,  and  the  weight  of  the  tender  is 
suspended  on  springs,  to  remedy  the  abrupt  motion  of  the  water.  There  is  a hook  at  the  back  of  the 
tender,  which  is  attached  to  a powerful  spring,  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  concussion,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tractiou,  and  it  converts  all  shocks  occasioned  by  the  jerking  of  the  engines,  which  are  some- 
times very  abrupt,  into  pressures  more  or  less  strong  accordingly. 

Krplanation  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  poirer  of  locomotive  engines. — The  power  of  a loco- 
motive engine  is  not  to  be  estimated  alone  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  and  the  diameter 
and  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston.  In  passing  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  steam  is  diminished,  before  it  reaches  the  cylinder,  by  the  smallness  of  the  apertures  of  the  steam- 
pipes,  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  This  difference  is,  likewise,  more  frequently  produced  by  the 
evnjHjrating  power  of  the  engine  not  being  capable  of  keeping  up  a supply  ot  steam  to  the  cylinders, 
of  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  in  the  boiler ; and,  therefore,  the  pressure  upon  the  piston  is  less  than 
that  against  the  steam-valve  of  the  boiler ; and  this  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  iu  the 
cylinders,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  boiler,  will,  in  manv  cases,  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
velocity  of  the  engiue.  Thus,  suppose  an  engine  capable  of  evaporating  a certain  quantity  of  water 
per  hour,  or  converting  it  into  a certain  bulk  or  quantity  of  steam,  of  tho  elasticity  indicated  by  the 
valve  ou  the  boiler ; if  this  production  of  steam  is  sufficient  to  supply  as  many  cylinders  full  of  steam, 
of  the  density  of  that  in  tlic  boiler,  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  of  the  piston, 
required  to  produce  the  given  velocity  ; then,  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  will  be  the 
same  as  that  in  the  boiler,  except  that  which  is  required  to  force  the  steam  through  the  steam  passages 
with  the  requisite  velocity;  and,  consequently,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  will  be  nearly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  l>oiler.  But,  if  the  velocity  of  the  engine  is  such,  that  the  number  of  cylinders  full  of  steam- 
required  is  greater  than  the  evaporation  of  the  boiler  can  supply,  at  the  elasticity  marked  by  the  steam 
valve,  then  the  elasticity  in  the  cylinders  is  correspondingly  diminished.  Thus,  suppose  an  engine 
capable  of  evaporating  50  cubic  feet  of  water  into  steam  per  hour,  and  that  the  pressure  on  the  steam 
valve  is  50  pounds  per  square  inch  ; this  will  supply  a given  number  of  cylinders  full  of  steam  of  thnt 
elasticity.  Suppose  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  pistoo  be  equal  to  this  pressure  of  the  steam, 
or  equal  to  the  elasticity  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  piston ; then  the  engine 
will  travel  at  that  rate,  which  tne  evaporating  power  of  the  engine  will  supply  it  with  the  requisite 
number  of  cylinders  full  of  steam.  But,  suppose  the  resistance  upon  tho  piston  increased  by  a change 
in  the  gradients  of  the  railway,  then  the  velocity  of  the  engine  will  be  diminished,  until  the  evapora- 
ting power  raises  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  in  tne  boiler,  so  os  to  counterbalance  the  increased  resist- 
ance of  the  piston,  and  the  engine  will  consequently  move  more  slowly.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
resistance  be  diminished  by  a change  of  the  gradients  of  the  railway,  then  steam  of  a less  density  will 
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be  required,  and,  consequently,  a greater  number  of  cylinders  full  will  be  furnished  by  the  boiler,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  engine  will  be  increased. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  only  correct  expression  of  power  of  these  engines,  is  the  evaporating 
power  of  the  boiler,  and  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  engine  will  move,  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  it  can  convert  into  steam  in  a given  time  ; or  the  number  of  cylinders  full  of 
steam,  of  a given  elasticity,  which  the  boiler  can  produce  in  n given  time.  Having  found,  therefore, 
by  experiment,  the  quantity  of  water  which  an  engine,  of  given  dimensions,  can  evaporate  per  hour, 
we  then  find  the  power  which  that  engine  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  the  piston,  and  tike  velocity,  or 
number  of  strokes  per  minute,  which  that  evaporation  will  produce,  with  a given  load.  The  volume 
of  steam  which  a cubic  foot  of  water  will  produce,  depends  upon  the  elasticity  ; this  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  various  experimentalists,  and  the  following  Table  will  show  the  result.  Thu  third  column  is 
the  result  of  Mr.  Pftmbour  s later  investigations  : 


Relative  volume  of  the  steam  generated  under  different  pressures,  calculated  by  the  proposed  formula. 


Total  pressure 
of  the  steam,  in 
pounds  per  square 
Inch. 

* 

Volume  of  the 
steam,  calculnu-d 
by  the  ordinary 
form  ulie. 

Volume  calcu- 
lated by  the  pre- 
posed  loruiulu  (or 
high-pressure 
non-oonducliug 
untunes. 

Total  pressure 
of  the  steam,  in 
pounds  per  square 

inch. 

Volume  of  the 
steam,  calculated 
by  the  ordinary 
formal*. 

Volume  calcu- 
late! by  the  pro- 
posed formula  for 
hhth-pruasure 
non-condensing 
engines. 

15 

1669 

“ 

65 

434 

436 

20 

1280 

1248 

70 

406 

. 406 

25 

1042 

1081 

75 

381 

381 

80 
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80 

869 

358 

85 

765 
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85 

840 

338 

40 
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682 

90 

828 

820 

45 

608 

618 

106 
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276 

50 

562 

556 

120 

249 

243 

i 55 

506 

609 

185 

224 

211 

60 

467 

410 

150 

203 
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We  propose  now  to  give  the  formula*  for  calculating  the  powers  and  proportions  of  locomotive  en- 
gines, commencing  with  the  values,  as  ascertained,  of  the  various  causes  of  retardation  in  the  movement 
of  a train  on  a railroad  drawn  by  a locomotive  engine ; and,  combining  these  values,  exhibit  a general 
formula  for  all  cases  of  the  movcineut  of  a locomotive,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

1.  Resistance  to  motion  caused  by  the  atmosphere. — The  resistance  against  a body  moving  in  an  indef- 
inite fluid,  at  rest,  is  less  than  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  same  body  placed  at  rest  in  an  indefinite 
fluid  moving  against  it,  which  seems  to  denote  that  a fluid  in  motion  separates  itself  less  easily  than  a 
fluid  at  rest.  The  second  is,  that  a thin  plate  meets  with  a greater  resistance  from  the  air  tlian  a pris- 
matic body  presenting  in  front  the  same  surface,  and  that  the  resistance  diminishes  according  as  the 

Gim  is  longer.  This  circumstance  is  occasioned  thus : The  air  haviug  glided  over  tlie  edges  of  a thin 
v,  rushes  immediately  behind  it  with  great  rapidity,  and  carrying  in  its  motion  the  portion  of  fluid 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  produces  a relative  vacuum  behind  the  opposed  surface.  But  if  the 
moving  body  be  a lengthened  prism,  the  air  in  passing  along  its  sides  loses  a certain  portion  of  its  ac- 
quired velocity,  and,  consequently,  on  reaching  the  hind-face  of  the  prism,  extends  itself  behiud  it  with  a 
force  more  and  more  moderated  ; whence  results  that  it  produces  there  a partial  vacuum,  or  non- 
pressure,  less  considerable  than  in  the  case  of  a simple  surface.  And  as  we  liave  seen  that  the  definitive 
resistance  against  a moving  body  is  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  the  air  iu  front  and  the  par- 
tial vacuum  created  behind,  it  follows  that  longer  bodies  definitively  suffer  from  the  air  a less  resistance 
than  bodies  of  inconsiderable  thickness. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Thibault  have  confirmed  those  of  Borda,  on  the  proportionality  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  within  the  limits  of  velocity  that  we  have  to  consider 
They  have,  moreover,  demonstrated  that  if  two  square  surfaces  l>e  placed  so  that  one  shall  precisely 
screen  the  other,  and  at  a distance  apart  equal  to  one  of  their  sides,  tlie  resistance  against  the  screened 
surface  will  be  7-lOths  of  the  resistance  suffered  by  the  surface  in  front.  It  consequently  results  that, 
when  two  surfaces  are  separated  by  a considerable  space  relatively  to  their  extent,  tlie  resistance  of  the 
air  against  the  second  is  to  be  estimated  nearly  as  if  it  were  isolated  in  the  air ; but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  surfaces  are  very  near  each  other,  relatively  to  their  extent,  there  is  room  to  think  that  the 
screened  surface  may  be  almost  entirely  protected  against  the  effect  of  the  air,  since  a space  equal  to 
one  side  of  tlie  surface  would  be  requisite  for  the  air  to  exert  against  it  a resistance  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  resistance  against  an  isolated  surface. 

Uniting  the  results,  and  limiting  ourselves  to  the  case  of  a body  moving  in  the  air  at  rest,  we  have, 
to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  following  formulas,  in  which  £ represents  the  front  surface  of 
a Udy  traversing  the  air  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  that  surface.  V the  velocity  of  the  motion,  * a 
coefficient  variable  with  the  length  of  tne  body,  and,  lastly,  Q the  definitive  resistance  produced  by  the 
air  against  the  btidy  : 

Q = *0011896  t £ V*.  Resistance  of  the  air  expressed  in  English  pounds,  the  surface  £ being  expressed 
in  square  feet*  and  the  velocity  V iu  English  feet  per  second. 

And  in  applying  these  formulae  it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  case,  to  give  to  the  letter  « the 
following  values: 
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For  a thin  surface c = 1-43 

For  a cube c = 1*17 

For  a prism  of  a length  equal  to  three  times  the  side  of  its  front  surface * = lit) 


Of  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  wagons,  isolated  or  united  in  trains. — From  what  we  have  just 
seen,  it  will  be  easy  to  estimate  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  a prismatic  body  in  motion,  when  its 
front  surface  and  dimension  in  length  are  known.  But  as  a wagon  does  not  present  a regular  prismatic 
form,  it  becomes  necessary  first  to  consider  how  we  may  find  what  surface  it  really  offers  to  the  shock 
of  the  air. 

The  front  surface  of  n wagon  may  be  directly  measured  ; it  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  surface 
of  the  load,  and  that  of  the  wagon  itself.  The  former  of  these  surfaces  necessarily  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  goods  which  form  the  load ; and  tho  surface  of  the  wagon,  properly  so  called,  includes 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  the  axletrees,  axle-boxes,  springs,  and  hind-wheels  of  the  wagon. 

We  obtain,  as  the  result  of  sufficiently  extended  experiments  for  separate  wagons,  the  value  of * in 
the  preceding  formula:  to  be  = 115. 

As  to  the  trains  of  several  wagons,  we  see  that  for  the  resistance  of  the  wheels,  an  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  transverse  section  of  the  train ; but  as  the  wagons  composing  the  same  train,  though  very 
near  each  other,  are  not  however  in  contact,  it  is  necessary  further  to  seek  upon  what  extent  of  surface 
these  wagons,  thus  united,  still  suffer  the  resistance  of  the  air  during  their  motion. 

From  the  result  of  a number  of  experiments  undertaken  to  determine  this  resistance,  it  was  found 
that  in  order  to  estimate  the  effects  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  progression  of  a train,  to  take 
as  resisting  surface  that  of  the  wagon  of  greatest  section,  augmented  by  10  square  feet  per  intermediary 
wagon,  and  by  6 square  feet  for  the  first  wagon,  including  of  course  in  this  number  the  engine  itself  and 
its  tender. 

On  railways  of  about  6 feet  width  of  way,  the  surface  of  the  highest  wagon  may,  at  a medium,  be 
reckoned  at  70  to  74  square  feet ; we  may  then  esteem,  in  general,  the  resisting  surface  of  a train  of 
wagons  at  70  square  feet,  plus  as  many  times  10  feet  as  there  are  carriages  in  the  train,  including  the 
engine  and  its  tender. 

If  the  road  has  a wider  way,  or  if  the  carriages  offer  a surface  different  from  that  we  have  just  indi- 
cated, the  carriage  of  greatest  section  must  be  meusured,  and  that  measure  used  instead  of  the  number 
70.  If  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  are  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  there  will  likewise  be  an  addi- 
tion to  make  to  take  account  of  the  greater  surface  which  they  expose  to  the  shock  of  the  air  during 
the  motion.  This  addition  would  be  about  8 square  feet  per  wugun,  for  wheels  of  5 feet  in  diameter 
instead  of  3.  Finally,  if  the  interval  between  the  wagons,  instead  of  being  ns  it  is  at  a medium  on  or- 
dinary railways,  considering  the  different  kinds  of  carriages  and  the  inequalities  of  their  loading,  were 
augmented  by  any  important  quantity,  there  might  also  be  some  addition  to  make  for  the  effect  of  the 
air  against  the  loads  of  the  successive  wagons ; but  as  our  determination  in  tliis  respect  gave  something 
less  th an  one  square  foot  per  wagon,  and  os  the  interval  between  the  wagons  could  not  be  augmented 
by  any  thing  considerable  without  being  liable  to  inconveniences  in  practice,  we  deem  that  one  square 
foot  per  wagon  may  comprehend  nearly  all  cases. 

Wnen  the  effective  surface  presented  to  the  shock  of  the  air  sliall  be  known  by  the  preceding  calcu- 
lation, it  must  be  substituted  for  the  letter  £ in  the  formula:  given  above,  putting  at  the  same  time 
for  < its  value  suitably  to  the  length  of  the  prism  formed  by  the  train  of  wagons.  According  to  the  va- 
riation of  c observed  by  Dubuat  for  prisms  of  divers  proportions,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  a 
train  of  5 wagons,  we  must  make  * = 107,  and  that  the  case  of  a train  of  25  wagons  would  require 
s = 104.  In  order  then  not  to  have  to  return  continually  upon  these  considerations  we  will  take  as  a 
medium  « = 1*05,  which  is  suitable  to  a train  of  15  wagons,  and  expressing  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
Jbrmula  given  above,  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  we  shall  have,  in  fine,  to  express  the  resistance  of 
the  air  against  a train  of  wagons  in  motion,  the  following  formula : 

Q = -002687  £ v*.  Resistance  of  the  air,  in  pounds,  the  effective  surface  of  the  train  or  the  quantity 
£ being  expressed  in  square  feet,  and  toe  velocity  of  the  motion  in  miles  per  hour. 

Table  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  /rains. — To  dispense  with  all  calculation  relative  to  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  we  here  subjoin  a table  showing  its  intensity  for  all  velocities  from  5 to.  50  miles 
per  hour,  and  for  surfaces  of  from  10  to  100  square  feet  Were  it  required  to  perform  the  calculation 
for  a velocity  not  contained  in  the  tabic,  it  would  evidently  suffice  to  seek  the  resistance  corrcsjxmding 
to  half  that  velocity  and  to  multiply  the  resistance  found  by  4 ; or,  on  tho  contrary,  to  seek  the  resist- 
ance corresponding  to  the  double  of  the  given  velocity,  and  to  take  a quarter  of  tho  result.  So  the 
resistance  of  the  air  against  a surface  of  100  square  feet,  at  the  velocity  of  50  miles  per  liour,  is  equal 
to  four  times  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  suine  surface  at  the  velocity  of  25  miles  per  hour. 
As  to  surface*  greater  than  100  square  feet,  they  must  be  decomposed  into  surfaces  leas  than  100  feet, 
and  then  the  table  will  still  give  the  results  required ; for  the  resistance  against  a surface  of  120  square 
feet  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  the  resistances  against  one  surface  of  100  square  feet  and 
one  of  20  square  feet. 

By  means  of  the  table  in  question  will  be  obtained,  without  calculation,  the  resistance  of  the  air  ex- 
pressed in  pounds,  for  any  velocity  of  the  moving  body ; but  it  is  to  be  ohserved  that  the  table  supposes 
the  atmosphere  at  perfect  rest  If,  then,  there  be  a wind  of  some  intensity  favorable  to  the  motion,  or 
contrary  to  it,  account  must  be  taken  thereof.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  if 
the  wiud  is  favorable,  the  body  will  move  through  the  air  only  with  a velocity  equal  to  the  difference 
between  its  own  absolute  velocity  and  that  of  the  wind ; and  that  if  on  the  c<ftjirary  the  wind  is  opposed 
to  the  motion,  the  effective  velocity  of  the  body  through  the  air  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  own  ve- 
locity augmented  by  that  of  the  wind.  In  this  case,  then,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  mast  first  be  meas- 
ured, by  abandoning  a light  body  to  its  action,  and  noting  the  time  in  which  it  traverses  a space  pre- 
viously measured  on  the  ground ; or  else  an  auemometer  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Then  tlie 
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velocity  of  the  wind  must  be  subtracted  from  that  of  the  train  in  motion  or  added  to  it,  according  to  the 
case : anti  that  difference  or  that  sum  is  the  velocity  to  be  sought  in  the  table,  or  substituted  in  the 
formula,  to  obtain  the  corresponding  resistance  against  the  whole  train. 

If  the  wind,  instead  of  being  precisely  contrary  or  favorable  to  the  motion,  should  exert  its  action  in 
an  oblique  direction,  it  would  tend  to  displace  ail  the  wagons  laterally;  and  consequently,  from  the 
coni  nl  form  of  the  wheels,  all  those  on  the  further  side  from  the  wind  would  turn  on  a larger  diameter 
than  those  on  the  side  towards  the  wind.  The  resistance  produced  will  therefore  be  the  same  as  that 
which  would  take  place  on  a curve  on  which  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  were  not  corrected,  and 
that  resistance  would  necessarily  be  very  considerable. 


Practical  Table  of  the  retialance  of  the  air  against  the  trains. 


Velocity  of  mo- 
tion iu  miles  per 
hour. 

Resistance  of  the 
air  in  pounds  per 

Resistance  of  the  air  In  pounds;  the  effective  surface  of  ihe  train, 
in  square  feel,  being : 
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50 

672 
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202 

269 

386 

403 
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Of  the  friction  of  the  earn  of  a train. — From  experiments,  the  mean  frietiou  of  the  care  taken  inde- 
pendently of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  amounts  to  of  their  gross  weight,  or  to  5*76  pounds  per  ton; 
but  to  simplify  the  calculations  we  will  take  it  at  6 pounds  per  ton,  wliich  makes  3J  j of  the  weight  of 
the  cars. 

These  are  the  results  which  ought  to  be  used  when,  for  the  resistance  of  the  Jiir,  the  determination 
deduced  from  the  most  recent  and  most  exact  experiments  on  the  subject  is  used,  and  when  account  is 
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taken,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  length  of  the  prism  formed  by  the  train  in  motion,  as  well  as  of  the 
effects  of  the  air  against  the  rotation  of  the  wheels  and  the  accessory  parts  of  the  wagons. 

It  appears  from  this  result  that  for  the  mean  velocity  of  trains  it  would  be  indifferent  to  compute  the 
friction  of  the  cars  at  5*76  pounds  per  ton,  taking  account  of  the  real  resistance  of  the  air  ami  of  its 
effects  against  the  accessory  parts  noticed  above,  or  to  take  the  friction  of  the  wagons  at  7 pounds  per 
ton,  accounting  merely  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  wagon  of  greatest  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  during  the  work  of  the  engines  their  velocity  is  so  much  the  greater  as  the  train  they  draw  is 
less  considerable,  whence  the  resistance  of  the  air  increases  as  the  friction  of  the  train  diminishes,  it  will 
be  found  that  either  of  the  two  preceding  calculations  leads  to  very  nearly  the  same  result,  for  the  total 
resistance  opposed  by  the  moving  train,  and  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  extreme  velocity  tliat  the  two 
modes  of  calculation  present  a notable  difference. 

Without  any  important  error,  the  second  of  the  two  modes  of  calculation  may  be  used ; but  the  first 
Is  introduced  with  a view  to  the  exhibition  of  a general  formula. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  valuation  of  the  friction,  which  we  obtained  above,  ought  to  be  under- 
stood only  of  carriages  similar  to  those  which  were  submitted  to  experiment,  and  subject  to  like  condi- 
tions, viz.,  with  iron  axles,  turning  on  brass  chairs,  and  provided  with  self-acting  grease-boxes ; with  three- 
feet  wheels  and  axle-bearings  1}  inches;  with  the  use  of  a well-kept  railway,  and  finally  with  the 
usual  proportions  of  about  | between  the  weight  of  the  body  of  the  luuded  carriage  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  wagon.  Were  these  conditions  materially  altered,  a new*  determination  of  the  friction  would  be- 
come necessary. 

Of  gravity  on  inclined  plane t. — We  have  seen  how  the  resistance  caused  on  a railway  by  the  friction 
of  the  wagons  may  be  valued.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  friction  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
total  resistance  which  the  engine  has  to  overcome,  in  order  to  effect  the  motion  of  the  train.  This  case 
occurs  when  the  way  is  not  level,  and  the  train  is  obliged  to  ascend  an  acclivity.  The  resistance  then 
caused  is,  as  every  one  knows,  much  greater  than  on  a level  line,  and  in  consequence  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  account  of  it  in  tho  calculations. 

When  a body  is  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  the  weight  which  urges  it,  and  which  always  acts  in  a 
vertical  line,  Is  decomposed  into  two  forces;  one  perpeudicular  to  the  plane,  and  which  measures  the 
pressure  produced  against  the  plane,  by  virtue  of  the  weight  of  the  moving  body,  and  the  other  parallel 
to  the  plane,  and  which  tends  to  make  the  body  slide  or  roll  along  the  declivity.  The  latter  force,  which 
we  will  call  the  gravity  along  the  plane,  would  inevitably  drag  the  body  towards  the  foot  of  the  declivity, 
were  it  not  counteracted  by  a contrary  force.  When  therefore  a train  of  wagons  has  to  ascend  an  in- 
clined plane,  the  moving  power  must  apply  to  it:  firstly,  a force  able  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
wagons  themselves  ; and  again,  another  force  able  to  overcome  the  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  plane. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  Jthe  mover  draw  the  train  of  wagons  down  the  plane,  then,  in  order  to  produce  the 
motion,  it  will  evidently  have  to  apply  only  a force  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  friction  proper 
to  the  wagons  and  the  gravity,  since  the  latter  force  then  acts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mover. 

When  a body  of  a given  weight  is  set  on  a plane  of  a given  inclination,  we  know  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  gravity  of  the  body  along  the  plane,  its  weight  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  fraction  which  ex- 
presses practically  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  a plane  inclined  ,'e,  tliat  is  to  say, 
on  a plane  which  rises  1 foot  on  a length  of  89  feet  measured  along  the  acclivity,  the  gravity  of  1 ton, 
or  2240  lb&,  is 


- = 25-2  lbs. 


Moreover,  when  a train  of  wagons  ascends  an  acclivity,  the  engine  has  not  only  to  surmount  the  grav- 
ity of  the  wagons  of  the  train,  but  likewise  its  own  gravity  and  that  of  the  tender  which  follows  it ; and 
these  forces  do  not  present  themselves  when  the  motion  takes  place  on  a horizontal  hue.  It  is  then  on 
the  total  weight  of  the  train,  that  is,  including  engine  and  tender,  that  the  resistance  caused  by  gravity 
on  acclivities  is  to  be  calculated. 

If  it  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  a train  of  40  tons,  tender  included,  be  drawn  up  a plane  inclined 
#V  by  an  engine  weighing  10  tons,  it  is  clear  that  tho  definitive  resistance  opposed  to  the  motion  by  the 
train  will  be 


40X8  lbs.  = 240  lbs.,  friction  of  the  carriages  at  6 lbs.  per  ton 240  lbs. 

50  X 2{J£  = 12(8  lbs.,  gravity  of  the  50  tons  of  the  train  (reduced  to  lbs.)  on  a plane 

inclined  j'q,  to  be  added 1258 

Total  resistance  arising  from  friction  and  gravity  1498  lbs. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  train  had  to  descend  a plane  inclined  T90#,  the  resistance  it  would  then 
offer  would  be  ' 


40  X 6 lbs.  = 240  lbs.,  friction  of  the  wagons 240  lbs. 

60  X =112  lbs.,  gravity  of  the  train  to  be  deducted 112 

Definitive  resistance  arising  from  friction  and  gravity 128  lbs. 


In  general,  let  M be  the  weight  of  the  train,  in  tons  gross  and  including  the  tender ; let  tn  be  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  expressed  also  in  tons ; k the  friction  of  the  wagons  per  ton,  expressed  in  lbs.,  as 
Hu**  been  explained  ; finally,  let  g be  the  gravity,  in  lbs.,  of  1 ton  on  the  plane  in  question.  It  is  clear 
in  the  first  place,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  quantity  g will  be  equal  to  2240,  multiplied 

by  the  practical  inclination  of  the  plane  ; so  that  if  — express  that  inclination,  or  the  ratio  of  the  height 

of  the  plane  to  its  length,  we  shall  have,  to  determino  g , the  equation 


2240 
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Tlii*  premised,  the  friction  of  the  wagons  will  have  for  its  value  k M.  Again,  since  p expresses  the 
gravity  of  1 too,  it  is  plain  tliat  g (M  -f-  m)  will  represent,  in  lbs.,  the  gravity  of  the  total  mass,  train 
and  engine,  placed  on  the  inclined  plane. 

Thus,  according  as  the  motion  takes  place  in  ascending  or  in  descending,  the  total  resistance,  in  Ibo, 
offered  by  the  tram  on  the  inclined  plaue,  will  be 

kM±p(M  + m)  = (k±g)  M ±g m, 

an  expression  in  which  the  sign  -f  belongs  to  the  ascending  motion,  and  the  sign  — to  the  descending 
motion  of  the  train. 

It  will  always  be  easy  then  to  obtain  the  number  of  lbs.,  which  represents  the  resistance  opposed  by 
a train  in  motion  on  a plaue  of  u given  inclination. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  blast-pipe. — We  have  just  examined  several  of  the  resistances  which  are  opposed 
to  the  engine  in  its  motion,  viz.,  that  of  the  wagons  along  the  rails,  and  that  of  the  air  agninst  the  trains. 
But  among  other  resistances  which  the  piston  has  yet  to  overcome,  is  one  arising  from  the  disposition 
of  the  engiue  itself,  and  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  treat  before  proceeding  further. 

The  steam,  after  having  exerted  its  action  in  the  cylinder,  mignt  escape  into  the  atmosphere  by  a 
large  opening.  It  would  then  be  possible  for  it  entirely  to  dissipate  itself  in  the  air,  during  the  time  the 
piston  takes  to  chuuge  its  direction.  Consequently  the  steam  would  in  nowise  impede  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  piston,  whatever  might  be  the  velocity  of  the  piston.  But  the  disposition  adopted  is  con- 
trary to  thus.  The  steam,  on  leaving  the  cylinder,  has  no  other  issue  towards  the  atmosphere  than  an 
aperture  exceedingly  narrow ; nor  can  it,  by  tliat  aperture,  escape  totally  within  the  time  of  one  stroke, 
except  by  assuming  a very  considerable  velocity  in  its  motion.  For  tliis,  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  must 
necessarily  be  at  a pressure  sensibly  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  it  flows ; and  as 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  while  flowing  acts  in  all  directions,  and  consequently  against  the  piston,  it 
results  tliat  the  latter,  instead  of  having  simply  to  counteract  the  atmospheric  pressure,  fiuds  an  addi- 
tional one  to  overcome,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  divers  resistances  already  measured. 

Tliis  new  cause  of  resistance  might,  as  has  been  said,  be  in  a great  measure  suppressed,  by  enlarging 
sufficiently  the  outlet  of  the  steam.  But  to  do  this  would  be  to  lose  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of 
the  definitive  effect  of  the  engiue ; for  the  object  of  the  disposition  of  which  we  treat  is  to  excite  the  fire 
sufficiently,  and  to  produce,  iu  a boiler  of  small  dimensions,  the  very  great  quantity  of  steam  requisite 
for  the  rapid  motion  of  the  engine.  To  this  end,  the  waste  steam  is  conducted  to  the  chimney,  and 
throw  n into  it  by  intermittent  jets,  through  a blast-pipe  or  contracted  tube,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
chimney  and  directed  upwards.  The  jet  of  steam,  as  it  rushes  with  force  from  this  aperture,  rapidly 
expels  the  gases  which  occupied  the  chimney.  It  consequently  leaves  behind  it  a vacuum  ; and  tliis  is 
immediately  filled  by  a mass  of  air  rushing  through  the  fire-grate  into  the  space  wl^re  the  vacuum  has 
been  made.  At  every  aspiratiou  thus  produced,  the  fuel  contained  in  the  fire-box  grows  white  with 
incandescence.  The  effect  then  is  similar  to  that  of  a bellows  continually  urging  the  fire ; and  the  arti- 
ficial current  created  in  the  fire-liox  by  this  means  is  of  such  efficacy  for  the  vaporization,  that  were  the 
blast-pipe  suppressed,  the  engine  would  become  almost  useless,  which  proves  that  the  curreut  of  air 
attributable  to  the  ordinary  draught  of  the  chimney  is  in  comparison  but  very’  trifling. 

Omitting  the  experiments  and  calculations  from  which  it  is  derived,  we  obtain  as  the  value  of  the 
resistance  against  the  piston  caused  by  the  action  of  the  blast-pipe,  the  formula 

S' 

•0118  ir-  ; 
o 

in  which  v is  the  velocity  of  the  engine  in  miles  per  hour : S’  the  total  vaporization  of  the  boiler  in  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  hour ; o the  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  blast-pipe  expressed  in  square  inches  ; and  the 
result  of  the  calculation  will  give  the  pressure  in  the  blast-pipe  expressed  in  pouuds  per  square  inch. 
The  pressure  per  square  foot  will  be  144  times  as  much. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  represented  here  by  S',  the  experiment  from  which  we  deduced  the 
formula  shows,  tliat  the  vaporization  signified  is  the  total  vaporization  effected  in  the  boiler,  that  is  to 
say,  the  vaporization  counted  before  deduction  of  the  water  carried  away  in  a liquid  state  with  the  steam. 

Making  in  the  preceding  formula 

S' 

0113  — =«', 
o 

the  pressure  in  the  blast-pipe  may  be  represented  by  the  expression  p'  v,  ui  which  p'  will  be  the  ratio 
of  the  vaporization  to  the  orifice  of  the  blast-pipe,  multiplied  by  a constant  coefficient. 

Now,  for  engines  which  vaporize  as  much  as  60  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  practice  has  established 
the  use  of  a blast-pipe  of  2’25  inches  diameter,  or  31>6  square  inches  of  area,  which  gives  for  the  value 

of  the  ratio  — , 

o 60 

In  constructing  engines  of  a greater  vaporizing  power,  it  would  lie  natural  to  increase  the  area  of  the 
blast-pipe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  steam  to  which  it  is  to  give  issue.  There  is  room  therefore 
to  think  tliat  the  proportion  thus  established  between  the  production  of  steam  and  the  area  of  the  blast- 

pipe,  will  not  be  notably  changed  by  the  different  engine -makers.  Consequently  the  ratio  - may  be 

regarded  approximative!}'  as  a constant  quantity,  given  by  the  above  proportion. 

Then  the  preceding  formula  will  be  reduced  simply  to  the  expression  -175  v,  which  will  be 
useful  especially  in  valuing  the  pressure  due  to  the  blast-pipe  in  engines  whose  vaporization  is 
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unknown.  In  this  formula,  v is  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  in  miles  per  hour,  and  the  result  is  the 
pressure  in  the  blast-pipe,  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch-  As  the  pressure  per  square  foot  is  144 
times  as  much,  it  follows  that  if  wc  require  the  pressure  expressed  in  that  manner,  we  shall  obtain  its 
value  by  the  formula  25*2  v. 

We  shall  then  represent  generally  the  pressure  in  the  blast  pipe  under  the  form  p’  v ; and  for 
the  most  ordinary  cases,  it  will  suffice  to  give  to  p',  in  this  expression,  one  of  the  constant  values 
above  mentioned,  according  to  the  measures  employed.  But  if  the  engine  iu  question  should  differ  too 
considerably  from  the  proportions  which  we  have  just  indicated  with  reference  to  the  area  of  the  blast- 
pipe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  substitute  for  that  approximate  value  of  p\  its  value  function  of  S'  and  o. 

In  fine,  to  dispense  with  all  calculation  on  this  head,  we  here  subjoin  a table,  in  which  will  be  found, 
on  inspection,  the  pressures  in  the  blast-pipe  for  given  circumstances,  and  wc  continue  that  table  beyond 
the  actual  effects  of  locomotive  engines.  It  will  there  be  recognized  how,  by  augmenting  the  orifice  of 
the  blast-pipe,  the  resistance  against  the  piston,  arising  from  that  cause,  may  be  diminished  at  pleasure  ; 
and  it  may  probably  be  found,  in  consequence,  that  in  the  regular  work  of  locomotives,  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  adopt  a blast-pipe  with  a variable  orifice,  such  as  was  employed  temporarily  iu  the  experiments 
from  which  these  values  were  deduced.  Then,  by  contracting  the  orifice  of  efflux  of  the  steam  only 
just  as  much  as  is  necessary,  there  will  be  no  more  resistance  against  the  piston  than  what  is  indispen 
sable  for  the  proper  action  of  tlxe  engine.  • 


Practical  Table  of  the  pressures  against  the  piston , due  to  the  action  of  the  blast-pipe. 


Diameter  of 
the  blast-pipe. 

Velocity 
of  the 
outline,  in 
miles  per 
hour. 

Effective  pressure  against  the  piston,  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  vaporization 
of  the  boiler,  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  being: 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

miles. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 
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2 inches. 

6 
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0-9 

11 

1*8 

,, 

1 „ 

10 

11 

14 

1*8 
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1 t» 

15 

1*6 

22 

2-7 

32 

38 

„ 

20 

22 

29 

3-6 

4*3 

5*0 

n 

1 „ 

25 

2*7 

36 

45 

54 

6-3 

„ 

I n 

30 
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4-3 
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6*5 
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35 

38 

60 
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„ 

„ 

40 
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72 
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» 

» 

■> 

2 1 inches. 

5 

04 

06 
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10 

09 

11 
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„ 

15 

13 
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21 
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so 
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„ 

.. 

20 
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23 
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„ 

25 

21 
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36 
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50 
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„ 

30 

2 6 

84 
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60 
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85 

3D 

40 

50 
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70 

80 

„ 

40 
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45 

57 
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„ 

» 

2}  inches. 

5 

08 

05 

06 
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09 
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10 

w 

09 
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15 

10 
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17 
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20 
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„ 

25 
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23 
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30 

21 
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35 
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35 

24 

32 

40 
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40 

28 
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46 
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45 
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6 

03 
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23 
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57 
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20 
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38 
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86 

95 
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1 

Velocity 
<*f  ihe 
engine,  in 
inilin  per 
hour. 

Effective  pressure  against  the  piston,  in  Ibe.  per  square  inch,  the  vaporuaUoo 
of  the  boiler,  in  cubic  feel  of  water  per  hour,  being : 

Ibe  bMflM 
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Of  the  several  elements  of  the  friction  of  locomotive  engines. — After  having  examined  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  loads  to  be  moved,  it  will  be  proper  also  to  make  known  the  passive  resistance  or  fric- 
tion of  the  movers  which  we  have  to  employ  ; for  it  is  only  the  surplus  of  their  power  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  to  propel  themselves,  tnat  these  movers  can  apply  to  the  drawing  of  burdens. 

While  a locomotive  engine  is  performing  the  traction  of  u train,  it  evidently  requires : — 1st,  a certaiif 
force  to  make  the  train  advance,  or  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  all  the  loaded  carriages ; and  2dly,  . 
another  force  to  propel  itself  by  overcoming  its  own  friction.  It  is  this  second  force,  that  which  causes 
the  engine  to  move,  which  represents  the  friction  of  the  engine ; whereas  the  first  is  the  resistance  of 
the  load,  and  the  union  of  the  two  efforts  constitutes  the  total  force  applied  by  the  mover. 

The  friction  of  a locomotive  engine  Is  then  the  force  it  expends  to  maintain  itself  in  motion  on  the 
rails.  But  that  force  must  clearly  vary  according  to  the  weight  or  resistance  of  the  load  which  the 
engine  draws.  In  effect,  the  greater  that  weight,  the  greater  also  will  be  the  pressure  it  causes  on  the 
axes  of  rotation,  and  on  the  divers  moving  parts  of  the  apparatus ; and  as  tue  friction  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure,  it  follows  tliat  the  friction  which  takes  place  at  these  points,  must  augment 
with  the  load.  Hence  the  friction  of  the  engine,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  force  resulting  from 
the  union  of  these  different  frictions,  must  equally  increase  writh  the  load. 

Tims  we  find  a difference  between  the  friction  of  an  engine  unloaded,  and  that  of  the  same  engine 
loaded.  The  value  of  the  first  is  found  to  be  15  lbs.  per  ton  of  their  we  ight,  and  of  the  second,  '137  lbs. 
additional  per  pound  of  traction  in  the  case  of  uncoupled  driving-wheels,  and  “216  lbs.  per  pound  of 
traction  in  the  case  of  engines  with  wheels  coupled. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  however,  that  it  must  vary  some  with  the  construction  and  state  of  every 
engine. 

With  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  additional  friction  of  engines  ought  to  be  calculated,  we 
liave  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  on  every  pound  of  the  total  resistance  exerted  against  the 
motion ; that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  wagons,  that  of  gravity,  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  must  first  be  calculated , and  on  the  sum  of  these  the  additional  friction  of  the  engine  is  to 
be  taken  at  the  rate  already  indicated.  # 

Of  the  total  resistance  on  the  pint  on,  resulting  from  the  divers  partial  resistances  just  enumerated. — 
We  have  just  estimated  successively  the  divers  resistances  which  oppose  the  motion  of  the  engine.  It 
is  necessary  now’  to  seek  the  definitive  resistance  which  results  from  them  united,  per  square  inch  or 
per  unit  of  surface  of  the  area  of  the  piston. 

The  resistances  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  are — the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the 
wagons,  the  gravity,  the  friction  of  the  engines,  and  the  resistance  arising  from  the  blast-pipe.  But  we 
inuRt  here  add,  besides,  the  atmospheric  pressure;  for  the  engines  under  consideration  being  high- 
pressure  engines,  it  follows  that  the  opposite  face  of  the  piston  necessarily  supports,  like  every  other 
body  in  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  a certain  pressure  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air. 

Thus,  the  definitive  resistance  exerted  against  the  piston  consists  of  six  resistances,  which  are — the 
friction  of  the  wagons,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  gravity  of  the  train,  the  friction  of  the  engine,  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  pressure  caused  by  the  blast-pipe.  Of  these  six  resistances,  the  last  two 
act  immediately  and  directly  on  the  piston.  They  must  therefore  be  moved  at  the  velocity  of  the 
piston  itself;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  other  four.  In  an  eugine,  the  pressures  exerted  on  different  points 
by  the  same  force,  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  those  points.  Here  the  engine  and  its 
train  must  be  moved  at  a velocity  greater  than  that  of  the  piston,  in  the  proportion  of  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  to  twice  the  length  of  the  stroke.  'Hie  intensity  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  resistance 
of  the  load,  the  air,  the  engine,  and  the  gravity,  is  then  increased  by  its  transmission  to  the  piston,  in  the 
above  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  piston. 

Consequently,  if  M express  the  number  of  tons  gross  which  compose  the  total  load,  that  is  to  wiy, 
including  the  weight  of  the  tender-carriage  of  the  engine,  and  k the  number  of  pounds  requisite  to  draw 
•ne  ton  on  a railway, 

k M • 


will  be  the  resistance,  in  pounds,  resulting  from  the  friction  of  the  wagons  which  carry  the  ^oad.  If  at 
the  same  time  we  call  g trie  gravity  of  1 ton  on  the  inclined  plane  to  be  traversed  by  the  engine,  and  if 
m represent  the  weight  of  the  engine,  in  tons, 

9 (M  + m) 

will  be  the  resistance,  in  pounds,  produced  by  the  gravity  of  the  total  mass,  train  and  engine ; bo  that, 
according  as  the  motion  takes  place  in  ascending  or  in  descending,  the  definitive  resistance  arising  from 
friction  and  gravity  will  be 

k M ±g  (M  + m)  = ( k±g ) M±<7 m. 

Similarly,  if  we  express  by  u tr*  the  resistance,  in  pounds,  exerted  by  the  air  against  the  train,  at  the 
velocity  t*  of  the  engine, 

(l±y)M±y  w-fuw’ 

will  be  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  engine  by  the  friction,  the  gravity,  and  the  shock  of 
the  air. 

If.  again.  F represent  the  friction  of  the  unloaded  engine,  expressed  also  in  pounds,  and  6 it*  additional 
friction,  measured  as  a fraction  of  the  resistance,  as  lias  been  already  indicated,  we  see  that 
F + a[(*±0)M±pm  + ur’] 

will  he  the  total  friction  of  the  engine  at  the  moment  when  it  draws  the  resistance 

(l  ±g)  M ±g  m -f  w r*. 
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Consequently 

(1  + 0 [ (*±<7)  M±g  TO  + u w*]  4-  F 

will  be  the  total  resistance  opposed  to  the  progression,  aloug  the  rails,  by  the  engine  and  its  train. 

As  this  force  produces  ou  the  piston  a resistance  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the 
^vheel  to  twice  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  if  D express  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  l the  length  of  the 
stroke,  and  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter, 

(*+*)[  (*±?)  M±jm  + u«’]  —[  + „ i 


will  be  the  resistance  on  the  piston,  caused  by  that  force,  that  is  to  say,  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the 
wagons,  the  gravity,  the  air,  and  the  friction  of  the  engine. 

This  resistance  is  that  which  is  exerted  on  the  totality  of  the  area  of  the  pistons.  But  representing 
by  d the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  i » d2  will  be  the  area  of  the  two  pistons.  Whence 

o + *>  t (k±9) 


t*d' 

or,  simplifying, 

(>+*)[  ™ + “ "T  ^7 + £7 

will  be  the  same  force,  divided  according  to  the  unit  of  surface  of  the  piston. 

Adding  to  this  the  atmospheric  pressure  />,  and  the  pressure  caused  by  the  blast-pipe  p'  t\  which 
are  already  measured  per  unit  of  surface,  we  shall  have,  in  fine,  for  the  total  resistance  R exerted  on 
the  piston, 

R=(l  -f  4)  mb*]  + P~^PV' 

In  this  expression,  the  quantity  ff  represents  the  gravity  on  the  plane  to  be  traversed  by  the  train ; if 
the  plane  be  horizontal  iastead  of  inclined,  we  shall  have  7 = 0.  The  weights  M and  m of  the  traip  and 
the  engiue  are  expressed  in  tons  gross ; the  quantity  k,  which  is  the  friction  of  the  wagons  per  ton.  is 
equal  to  6 lbs.;  the  value  of  4 is  *137  or  I,  for  engines  with  uncoupled  wheels;  the  velocity  v of  the 
engine  is  expressed  in  miles  per  hour;  in  fine,  according  as  the  dimensions  D,  / and  d are  expressed  in 
inches  or  in  feet,  and  the  forces  u,  p and  *>',  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 
the  value  R which  will  result  from  the  calculation  will  be  the  resisting  pressure  on  the  piston,  expressed 
likewise  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  in  pounds  per  square  foot 

Applying  this  calculation  to  a train  of  9 wagons  ana  a tender,  weighing  50  tons  gross,  and  drawn  at 
the  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour,  up  a plane  inclined  by  an  engine  with  two  cylinders  of  11  inches 
diameter,  stroke  of  the  piston  16  inches,  propelling  wheels  5 feet,  uot  coupled,  weight  8 tons,  friction 
104  lbs.,  blast  pipe  2 26  inches  in  diameter;  and  referring,  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  to  what  bos  been 
said  above,  the  proceeding  will  be  as  follows : 


50X6=300  lbs. 
2240 

-roox58=2601b* 

1M  lba. 


Friction  of  tbe  wagons,  in  pounds,  or  value  of  k m. 

Gravity  of  the  total  moss,  train  and  engine,  or  value  of  g (M  + m). 

Resistance  of  the  air  against  an  effective  surface  of  1 80  square  feet,  at  the  ve- 
locity of  20  miles  per  hour  or  value  of  u c*. 


754  lbs.  Resistance  of  the  train,  or  (Jfc  4-  ff)  M 4-  ff  m 4"  u l'* 

754X1^37  = 857  lbs.  Resistance  of  the  train,  including  the  additional  friction  which  it  produces  in 
the  engine*  or  ( 1 4"  &)  [ (!’  4"  ff)  M 4"  ff  m 4"  M **•] 

4-  104  lbs.  Friction  of  the  unlondcd  engine,  or  F. 


961  lbs.  Total  resistance  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  engine,  or  value  of  the  term 

«*]  + F- 

On  the  other  liand,  we  have 

3141 6 X 60  in.  = 188  5 Circumference  of  the  wheel,  expressed  in  inches,  or  » D. 

2 X 16  ia  = 32  Double  the  stroke  of  the  piston  expressed  in  inches,  or  2 1. 

= 5 9 Ratio  of  the  velocities  of  the  wheel  and  the  piston,  or  ^ • 

Thus, 

961  X 5 9 = 5670  lbs.  Resistance  produced  on  the  piston,  or  value  of  the  term 
Again, 

3 1416X11-  = j qq  Area  of  the  two  pistons,  in  square  inches,  or  \ ir  d\ 
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Consequently,  we  obtain  in  fine 


6670 

190 


= 29*8  lbs. 


Above-mentioned  resistance,  portioned  per  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 
piston. 


-f-  3-6  lbs.  Effective  pressure  per  square  inch,  arising  from  the  blast -pipe,  or  pf  v. 
+ 14’7  lbs.  Atmospheric  pressure  per  square  inch,  or  p. 


48*0  lbs.  Definitive  resistance,  per  squnre  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  piston  of  an  engine 
with  two  cylinders  of  1 1 inches  in  diameter,  Ac.,  when  drawing  a load  of  60 
tons  under  the  given  circumstances. 

Were  it  desired  to  know  that  resistance  per  square  foot,  it  would  suffice  to  multiply  the  last  result  by 
144.  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  required  would  be  6912  lbs.  per  square  foot,  which  number  would  have 
been  obtained  directly,  if  instead  of  expressing  the  area  of  tnc  piston  in  square  inches,  And  the  partial 
pressures  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  these  measures  hud  been  referred  to  the  square  foot  os  unit  of 
surface.  * 

This  example  shows  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  different  quantities  contained  in  the  formula,  and 
how  each  of  them  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  calculation. 

To  know  the  evaporating  power  of  which  a given  engine  is  capable,  it  suffices  to  measure  the  number 
of  square  feet  composing  its  total  heating  surface , without  distinction  between  the  fire-box  and  the  tubes , 
and  then  to  multiply  that  number  by  the  vaporization  which  each  square  foot  of  surface  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.  It  is  then  the  latter  quantity  which  we  must  now  seek  to  determine ; but,  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  vaporization  produced  per  unit  of  surface  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  it  is  necessary 
to  specify  at  the  same  time  the  velocity  at  which  we  wish  to  measure  the  vaporization. 

We  find  that  in  certain  engines  tl>e  vaporization  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  was  198  cubic 
foot,  at  the  velocity  of  1815  miles  per  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  vaporization  varies 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  fourth  roots  of  tlte  velocities.  Wc  may  then  deduce  from  thence,  that  at  the 
velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour,  the  vaporization  of  those  engines  will  be 

(20  \ \ 

1 8y5  1 = -203  cubic  foot  of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 

Operating  in  the  same  manner  for  the  two  following  series,  we  obtain,  for  the  velocity  of  20  miles  per 
hour,  the  determination*  of  the  following  table : 


Experiments  on  the  vaporization  of  locomotive  engines,  per  unit  of  total  heating  surface  of  their  boiler. 


\ timber  of  the  series. 

1 Average  velocity  of 
the  engine  In  miles 
| per  hour. 

Vaporization  per  hour  and  per  sq. 

loot  of  total  hem  ins  surface,  at 
i the  preceding  velocity. 

Vaporization  per  hour  and  peraq. 
foul  of  total  heallns  surface,  at 
the  velocity  of  miles  per  hour. 

Hike. 

Cubic  foot. 

Cubic  foot. 

2d, 

1815 

•198 

•203 

3d, 

2013 

•200 

■200 

4 tli, 

8-99 

•172 

•210 

5th, 

15-26 

194 

•208 

Mean ’205 

Thus,  from  these  experiments,  it  np|>ear8  that  at  the  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour,  the  vaporization 
of  locomotives  may  be  valued  at  *205,  or,  in  round  numbers,  at  *2  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour,  per 
square  foot  of  total  heating  surface  of  their  boiler ; and  it  appears  also  that  the  different  engines  and 
different  velocities  lead  to  numbers  almost  identical,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  valuation  we  have  just 
obtained. 

This  determination  Is,  as  wc  have  said,  suitable  to  the  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour ; but  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  from  it  that  which  would  take  place  at  any  other  velocity,  by  multiplying  by  the  fourth  root  of 
the  ratio  between  the  given  velocity  and  the  velocity  of  20  miles. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  with  respect  to  these  determinations,  that  they  are  strictly  suitable 
only  to  boilers  constructed  in  proportions  not  very  different  from  those  used  in  the  experiments;  that 
is  to  say,  according  to  what  has  been  explained  above,  that  the  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box  ought 
not  to  fee  under  a tenth  of  the  total  heating  surfnee  of  the  boiler,  and  the  orifice  of  the  blast-pipe  not 
much  larger  tlian  wo  had  it  in  our  experiments,  according  to  the  adopted  practice.  Were  any  notable 
change  made  in  this  respect,  were  the  fuel  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  the  engine  materially  different  in 
construction  from  what  we  have  described,  there  would  he  grounds  for  a new  determination  of  the 
vaporization. 

In  fine,  we  will  again  add,  that  the  numbers  obtained  above  indicate  rather  the  consumption  of  water 
of  fi»e  boiler,  than  the  real  vaporization  produced ; for  we  shall  presently  see,  that  out  of  tne  total  water 
thua  expended  by  the  engine,  there  is  a portion  which  is  drawn  into  the  cylinders,  mixed  with  the  steam, 
but  without  being  itself  vaporized.  Consequently,  to  obtain  the  real  vaporization  of  the  engine,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  account  of  this  circumstance,  as  we  shall  do  further  on. 

Of  the  loss  of  steam  which  takes  place  by  the  safety-valves,  during  the  tcork  of  locomotive  engines. — 
Among  locomotive  engine*  there  are  a great  numfeer  which  are  subject  to  a continual  loss  of  steam  by 
tbe  safety-valve*.  This  effect  arises  from  the  engine  being  designedly  constructed  with  an  excess  of 
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power;  that  is  to  say,  that  according  to  the  production  of  steam  which  takes  place  in  its  boiler,  the 
engine  could  draw  its  regular  load  at  a greater  velocity  than  it  is  allowed  to  do.  The  result  is.  tliat  to 

E revent  the  engine  from  acquiring  too  great  a velocity,  it  becomes  necessary  partially  to  close  the  regu- 
itor,  that  is,  to  diminish  the  passage  of  the  steam,  till  no  more  enters  the  cylinder  than  the  quantity 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  velocity.  Then  the  surplus  accumulating  in  the  boiler,  at  last  raises 
the  safety-valve  and  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  When  this  loss  takes  place  only  on  the  regula- 
tor being  somewhat  closed,  it  is  but  a proof,  as  we  have  said,  of  a surplus  of  power  which  the  engine 
holds  in  reserve.  But  if  it  takes  place  more  or  leas  under  all  circumstances,  then  it  depends  on  the 
steam-ways  being  too  narrow,  and  is  consequently  a defect  in  the  engine ; in  either  case,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a valuation  of  this  loss.  ^ 

There  is  yet  another  case  in  which  engines  are  subject  to  a loss  of  steam  by  the  valves  ; but  this  loss  \| 
is  owing  to  a different  cause  from  the  preceding,  and  exhibits  itself  much  more  abundantly ; it  is  when 
the  engine  ascends  a steep  acclivity,  with  an  apparently  moderate  load,  or  when  it  ascemf>  a moderate 
inclination,  with  a very  heavy  load.  At  these  moments  the  valves  are  always  seen  to  emit  an 
mous  ouantity  of  steam.  The  reason  is  that,  os  soon  us  the  engine  reaches  the  inclined  plane,  its  load 
instantly  becomes  extremely  heavy,  on  account  of  the  surplus  of  traction  required  by  the  gravity  on  tbe 
plane.  It  has  been  shown,  In  effect,  that  on  a plane  inclined  every  ton  produces,  by  gravity  alone.  QP 
a resistance  equal  to  tliat  of  3 7 tons  on  a level.  It  happens  therefore,  at  that  moment,  tliat  the  r -j£ 
sistance  of  the  train  may  become  greater  than  the  actual  pressure  of  the  safety  -valve.  Consequently 
the  steam,  instead  of  flowing  by  the  cylinder,  driving  back  the  piston,  raises  the  safety-valve,  aid  j 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  If  then  the  passage  which  the  steam  thus  opens  for  itself  were  suffictBHH* 
for  its  total  efflux,  no  more  steam  would  pass  through  the  cylinder,  ana  the  engine"would  inevitu-  - 
bly  stop.  Jr 

Moreover,  since,  supposing  even  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  the  same  pressure  as  in  the  boiler,  which 
is  the  most  favorable  supposition  wc  can  make,  it  still  happens  that  the  volume  of  steam  expended  by 
the  cylinder  is  less  than  the  volume  of  steam  generated  in  the  boiler,  a part  of  the  water  must  hwwj 
been  carried  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  in  its  liquid  state;  and  the  comparison  between  the  quan- 
tity of  water  consumed  by  the  boiler  and  that  whicli,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  corresponds  to  the  velocity 
of  the  piston,  shows  that  the  auantitv  of  wnter  really  converted  into  steam,  is  to  the  total  quantity  of 
water  consumed,  in  the  ratio  ot  the  numbers 

11827 
16641  — 


Thus,  in  this  experiment,  we  see  that  *24  of  the  water  expended  by  tho  boiler  was  carried  into  the 
cylinders  without  being  reduced  to  steam,  or  tliat  the  real  vaporization  of  the  engine  was  *76  of  the  total 
wafer  expended. 

The  results  which  have  just  been  presented  above  show  that  the  quantity  of  water  carried  away  with 
the  steam,  varies  in  differcut  engines,  and  ought  to  be  determined  for  each  separately  ; but  as  in  taking 
the  means  between  the  different  experiments,  that  loss  is  found  to  amount  to  '24  of  the  total  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  boiler,  this  proportion  may  be  adopted  approximatively  for  engines  tliat  have  not  been 
directly  submitted  to  experiment  in  this  respect ; that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  have  the  effective  vaporiza- 
tion ot  a locomotive,  the  total  vaporization  of  which  it*  boiler  is  capable  must  be  first  measured;  from 
the  result  must  be  subtracted,  if  necessary,  the  loss,  either  accidental  or  permanent,  which  may  be  observed 
at  the  safety-valves,  and  the  remainder  must  be  multiplied  by  the  fraction  '7 6.  Thus  will  be  obtained 
the  volume  of  water  which  passes  into  the  cylinder,  in  the  real  state  of  steam,  and  produces  the  motion 
of  the  pistoa 

We  have  reason  then  to  think,  from  the  different  experiments  cited  above,  tliat  with  coke  for  fuel,  and 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  work  and  the  construction  of  the  engines,  the  most  advantageous 
ratio  to  establish  between  the  total  heating  surface  and  that  of  the  fire  box  would  be  nearly  that  of  10 
to  1 : since  for  a less  proportion  there  would  be  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  fuel,  without  increase  of 
vaporization ; and  for  a greater  proportion,  on  the  contrary,  there  would  be  reduction  in  the  vaporization 
of  the  engine  per  unit  of  surface,  which  would  incur  the  necessity  of  a larger  boiler,  and  consequently  of 
a greater  weight,  w|iich  it  is  important  to  avoid. 

In  fine,  to  arrive  at  a general  conclusion  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  the 
determination  of  this  question,  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  fire-box  to  the  total 
heating  surface,  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  locomotive  engines  vanes  from  9 *2  to  11*3  anil  11*7  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  of  total  water  vaporized  : so  tliat  it  may,  ou  an  average,  be  valued  at  10  7 pounds  of  coke 
per  cubic  foot  of  total  vaporization,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  fuel 

Fuel. — To  find  the  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  for  the  engine  per  ton  per  mile,  the  load  the  engine  is 
to  draw  must  previously  be  given : in  multiplying  the  given  load  by  the  velocity  the  engine  will  assume 
with  that  load,  the  product  will  immediately  make  known,  in  tons  conveyed  one  mile  per  hour,  the  ten* 
ful  effect  of  the  engine.  Dividing  then  the  consumption  of  fuel  of  the  engine  per  hour  by  tin*  useful 
effect  produced  in  the  same  time,  the  quotient  will  give  definitively  the  quantity  of  fuel  which  will  be 
consumed  by  the  engine  per  ton  per  mile  in  drawing  the  given  load. 

The  principal  problems  which  occur  with  respect  to  locomotive  engines  have  reference  in  the  first 

Slace  to  two  circumstances,  namely  : 1.  When  the  engine  is  already  constructed,  and  the  question  is  to 
etermine  the  effects  that  it  will  produce ; 2.  When  the  engine  is  ns  yet  unbuilt,  and  the  question  is  to 
determine  the  proportions  it  ought  to  have  in  order  to  produce  desired  effects.  At  present  we  consider 
only  the  questions  relative  to  the  first  case. 

When  an  engine  is  already  constructed,  and  all  its  dimensions  may  be  directly  measured,  the  follow- 
ing problems  may  present  themselves : 

1.  To  determine  the  velocity  the  engine  will  assume  with  a fixed  load ; 

2.  To  determine  the  load  it  will  draw  at  a desired  velocity ; 
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3.  To  determine  the  useful  effect  it  will  produce  at  a desired  velocity,  or  with  a fixed  load. 

And  this  lust  problem  may  itself  be  expressed  under  ten  differeut  forms — namely,  to  find  successively : 

The  useful  effect  of  the  engine  in  tons  drawn  one  mile ; 

The  useful  effect  expressed  in  horse- power; 

The  quantity  of  fuel  necessary  per  ton  per  mile ; 

The  quantity  of  water  necessary  per  ton  per  mile ; 

The  useful  effect  produced  per  pound  of  fuel  consumed ; 

The  useful  effect  produced  per  cubic  foot  of  wuter  vaporized  ; 

The  consumption  of  fuel  which  produces  one  horse  power ; 

The  consumption  of  water  which  produces  one-horse  power ; 

The  horse-power  produced  per  pound  of  fuel ; 

The  horse  power  produced  per  cubic  foot  of  water  vaporized. 

Moreover,  as  two  cases  are  necessarily  to  be  distinguished  in  the  work  of  the  engines,  namely,  the 
case  in  which  they  work  with  a load  or  velocity  indefinite,  and  that  in  which  they  work  with  the  load 
or  velocity  which  produces  the  maximum  of  useful  effect , there  will  yet  occur  in  this  respect  a new  series 
of  questions,  namely : 

1.  To  determine  the  velocity  at  which  the  engine  will  produce  its  maximum  of  useful  effect ; 

2.  To  determine  the  load  corresponding  to  the  production  of  the  maximum  of  useful  effect ; 

3.  To  determine  the  maximum  of  useful  effect  tluit  the  engine  can  produce. 

And  this  last  problem  may  be  expressed  under  the  ten  different  forms  which  we  have  indicated 
above. 

Of  the  velocity  of  the  engine  with  a given  load. — Suppose,  in  effect,  that  a load  of  50  tons  gross,  tender 
included,  be  drawn  up  a plane  inclined  by  an  engine  with  2 cylinders  11  inches  in  diameter,  stroke 
of  die  piston  16  inches,  wheels  6 feet,  friction  103  pounds,  total  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  65 
pounds,  or  effective  pressure  50  pounds  per  square  inch,  and,  finally,  vaporizing  power  60  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  hour,  or  1 cubic  foot  per  minute. 

The  total  resistance  opposed  by  that  load  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  48  pounds  j>cr  square  inch, 
when  the  velocity  is  20  miles  per  hour.  If,  then,  we  admit  Unit  the  engine  will  come  near  enough  to 
that  velocity,  for  the  valuation  which  we  have  made  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  pressure  caused 
by  the  blast-pipe,  in  the  calculation,  not  to  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  we  must  conclude  that,  during 
the  uniform  or  permanent  motion  of  the  engine  with  that  load,  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  during  its 
action  in  the  cylinder,  will  likewise  be  48  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Now,  the  quantity  of  wnter  consumed  by  the  boiler  uinounts  to  60  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  and 
we  have  shown  in  treating  of  the  vaporization  that  out  of  that  mass  of  water  75-lOOths  only,  on  an  av- 
erage. are  really  converted  into  steam,  and  Unit  Uie  rest  is  merely  carried  away  with  Uie  steam  into  the 
cylinders,  but  in  a liquid  state.  ITie  effective  vaporization  of  the  engine  is,  then,  firstly, 

•76  X 60  =45  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or 
•75  cubic  foot  per  minute. 

This  water  is  first  transformed,  in  the  boiler,  into  steam  at  the  total  pressure  of  65  pounds  per  square 
inch  ; but  on  passing  into  the  cylinders  it  acquires  tlie  pressure  of  48  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  we 
know  that,  in  this  change,  the  steam  remains  always  at  the  maximum  (tensity  for  its  temperature.  Its 
volume  may  then  be  determined  by  the  table,  which  we  have  ui ready  given,  on  the  volume  of  the  steam 
formed  under  different  pressures.  According  to  this  table,  the  volume  of  the  steam  formed  under  the 
total  pressure  of  48  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  573  times  that  of  the  water  which  produced  it.  Hence 
the  quantity  of  water  effectively  vuporized  per  minute  in  the  boiler,  will  form,  during  its  passage  through 
the  cylinders,  a volume  of  steam  expressed  by 

573  X 75  =430  cubic  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  area  of  each  cylinder  is  96  square  inches,  or  in  square  feet  that  area  is  repre- 
sented by  ‘66  square  foot ; and  the  stroke  of  Uie  piston  is  16  inches,  or  133  foot  Whence  the  capacity 
of  each  cylinder  traversed  by  the  piston  is 

*88  cubic  foot 

But  besides  the  portion  traversed  by  the  piston  there  still  exists,  at  each  end  of  each  cylinder,  a vacant 
space  called  the  clearance  of  the  cylinder , which  is  necessarily  filled  with  steam  at  each  stroke.  Hie 
capacity  of  Uiis  vacant  space,  represented  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  Uie  cylinder,  anil  steam  ways 
included,  is  usually  l-20tn  of  Uie  part  of  the  cylinder  traversed  by  the  piston.  The  real  capacity,  there 
fore,  w hich  is  filled  with  steam  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  is 

'88  X H =’924  cubic  foot. 

Consequently  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  which  the  engine  will  give  per  minute,  by  reason  of 
its  effective  vaporization,  will  necessarily  be 


Now,  each  time  the  wheel  makes  one  revolution  the  engine  gives  two  strokes  of  the  piston  in  each  of 
its  two  cylinders ; and  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  5 feet,  which  makes  15  71  feet  in  circumference. 
Therefore,  at  every  four  strokes  of  the  piston  the  engine  advances  15*7 1 feet ; Uiat  is  to  say,  its  velocity, 
in  feet  per  minute,  will  be 

X 15-71  = 1822  feet  ) 

Finally,  as  one  mile  contains  5280  feet,  and  one  hour  contains  60  minutes,  Uie  definitive  velocity  of  the 
engine,  in  miles  per  hour,  will  be 

You  II. — 16  ’l|£ 
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X 1822  = 20*71  miles. 

5280 

Tims  we  see  that  the  above  vaporization  will  necessarily  produce  a velocity  of  20*7  miles  per  hour 
for  the  entitle ; that  is  to  say,  a locomotive  engine  with  the  given  proportions  may,  if  in  good  order,  and 
with  a well-stocked  fire,  draw  a load  of  50  tons  gross,  tender  included,  up  a plane  inclined  3J9,  at  the 
■velocity  of  20*7  miles  per  hour. 

With  regard  to  the  velocity  which  wc  have  just  obtained,  we  must  add  that  if  the  engine  suffers  be- 
aides  a loss  of  steam  by  the  safety-valve,  which  takes  place  in  a great  number  of  locomotive  engines, 
t .ere  will  then  be  a corresponding  loss  on  the  effective  vaporization;  and  consequently  the  definitive 
velocity  of  the  engine  will  be  reduced  in  a corresponding  proportion.  For  instance,  if  the  engine 
1m-  liable  to  a loss  of  *05  of  its  vaporization  in  full  activity,  its  definitive  velocity,  hi  the  case  above 
mentioned,  will  become 

*95  X 20*71  = 19*67  miles  per  hour. 

The  calculation  will  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  for  every  other  load  and  for  every  other  engine. 
Thus,  in  general, 

M.  Representing  the  number  of  tons  of  the  load,  tender  included ; 
jn.  The  weight  of  the  engine,  in  tons ; 

<7,  The  gravity,  in  pounds,  of  one  ton  on  tlie  plane  the  engine  has  to  traverse ; tills  gravity  being  null 
for  the  case  of  a horizontal  plane ; 

X',  The  friction  of  the  wagons  per  ton,  expressed  in  pounds ; 
v.  The  velocity  of  the  engine,  in  miles  per  hour ; 

u The  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  train,  at  the  velocity  t>,  resistance  expressed  in  pounds ; 
l> ’ v.  The  pressure  against  the  piston,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  kl&st-pipe,  expressed  in  pounds  per 
square  foot ; 

K,  The  friction  of  the  engine,  in  pounds  ; 

a,  Its  additional  friction,  measured  as  a fraction  of  the  resistance  ; 

J),  The  diameter  of  the  propelling  wheels  of  the  engine,  in  feet  ; 

<4  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  feet ; 

/,  The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  in  feet; 

c.  The  clearance  of  the  cyliuder,  represented  by  au  equivalent  portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
and  consequently  in  feet ; 

I*.  The  total  or  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  in  pounds  per  square  foot ; 
p.  The  atmospheric  pressure,  expressed  in  |xnmds  per  square  foot;  finally, 

ri,  The  effective  vaporization  of  the  engine,  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  at  the  velocity  known  or 
unknown  of  the  motion ; 

R = ( 1 + J)  [ (*  ± 9 ) M ± 9 m + “ » ’]  Jq + jq  + P + P' ». 

will  lie  the  pressure  of  the  steam  per  unit  of  surface  in  the  cylinder. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  express  by  s the  relative  volume  of  tlie  steam  generated  under  the  pressure 
R,  a relative  volume  which  will  he  found  in  the  tables  given,  p.  230,  since  S is  the  volume  of  water 
vaporized  per  hour  in  the  engine,  it  follows  tliat 

,s 

will  be  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  steam  under  the  pressure  R;  that  is  to  say,  during  its  action  in 
the  cylinders. 

But,  expressing  by  *■  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  the  capacity  of  each  cylinder 
wliicli  is  traversed  by  the  piston,  has  for  its  measure 

and  the  clearance  of  the  cylinder  offers,  besides,  a capacity  of 

I vrf’f. 

Therefore  the  totality  of  the  space  filled  with  steam  at  each  stroke,  in  each  cylinder,  ha9  for  its 
expression 

Consequently  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  steam  expended  /iS, 
will  be  /t  S 

W*  (/  + *)* 

But,  wbilo  each  piston  performs  2 strokes,  that  is,  at  every  expenditure  of  4 cylinders- full  of  steam, 
the  engine  advances  1 turn  of  the  wheel,  that  is  to  say,  a space  represented  by 

* D. 

Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  in  feet  per  hour,  will  be  expressed  by  the  above  number  of  strokes, 
divided  by  4 and  multiplied  by  x D ; that  is  to  say.  the  velocity  will  be 

iS  _D_ 
d / + c’ 

And  finally,  os  1 mile  contain)  5280  feet,  the  velocity  of  the  engiuo  expressed  in  miles  per  hour,  will  be 

„=_L.  e®.  _5_ 

5280  d*  /-fc  11 

This  expression  will  make  known  the  velocity  required,  on  substituting,  for  each  of  the  letters,  the  value 
suitable  to  it  in  the  engine  considered. 
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As  it  baa  been  shown  that  the  relative  volume  of  the  steam  under  the  pressure  R,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by 

1 

" + q h’ 

it  is  plain  that,  instead  of  seeking  the  relative  volume  p in  the  table  which  wc  have  given,  its  value  may 
be  represented  by  the  expression 

1 1 


« + ?H" 


” + ? | ( + i)  [(*±f)H±j«  + «»’]  jrj+jpjf  +/>+j>'i 


and  consequently  the  preceding 
the  form 


J 


‘xpression  of  tlie  velocity  of  the  engine  may  equally  be  written  under 


1 

= 5280* 


l 

1 + * 


S 


(1  -M)  [ (*dbtf)  M±^m  + iiv,]4'  l1’  + p-  *f />+pf 


•(1  bis) 


Such  then  will  be  the  general  expression  of  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  in  miles  per  hour ; an  expression 
in  which  all  Is  known  from  measures  taken  on  the  engine,  even  the  vaporization  8,  which  results  from 
the  extent  of  heating  surface. 

Making  use  of  this  formula  to  find  the  velocities  corresponding  to  divers  loads  of  the  engine,  or  to 
divers  values  of  M,  attention  must  be  paid  never  to  suppose,  for  M,  a load  capable  of  producing  on  the 
piston  a resistance  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  because  it  is  evident  that  the 
resistance  would  then  exceed  the  power,  and  the  motion  could  not  take  place.  Nor  can  M be  supposed 
of  a value  less  than  the  weight  of  the  tender,  which  is  the  minimum  load  an  engine  can  have  to  draw. 
Beyond  these  two  limits  the  solutions  given  by  the  formula  would  evidently  cease  to  suit  the  problem. 

Practical  formula  for  calculating  the  effect*  of  locomotive  engine*,  and  example « of  their  application  — 
We  have  hitherto  presented  the  formuUe  proper  for  calculating  the  effects  of  the  engines,  under  a 
form  completely  algebraical,  that  is  to  say,  leaving  in  them  all  the  quantities  represented  by  letters, 
without  excepting  the  constant  quantities  whose  values  have  been  already  determined  in  former  pages. 
But  we  now  purpose  to  reduce  these  formula  to  their  most  simple  practical  form ; in  order  to  effect 
which,  it  will  be  proper  to  replace  in  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  letters,  by  the  numerical  values  which 
they  represent 

The  letters  which  have  a con  stmt  value  in  all  coses  and  for  all  the  engines  are-— 
k.  Friction  of  the  wngoos,  which  we  have  found  equal  to  6 lbs.  per  ton ; 

p,  Atmospheric  pressure,  the  value  of  which  is  2118  lbs.  per  square  foot; 

a.  Constant  quantity  relative  to  the  volume  of  the  steam,  its  value  being  0001421,  when  the  pressure 
is  measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot ; 

q,  Factor  relative  to  the  volume  of  the  steam,  equal  to  *00000028  when  the  pressure  is  expressed  in 

pounds  per  square  foot ; 

c,  Clearance  of  the  cylinder,  which  may  be  taken  generally  at  — of  the  useful  stroke  of  the  piston,  which 


These  values  being  constant  for  all  engines,  may  be  introduced  permanently  into  the  equations.  Sub- 
stituting them  therefore  for  the  respective  letters,  and  effecting  the  calculation  as  much  as  possible,  we 
obtain  the  following  forum  la*,  which  are  quite  prepared  for  practical  applications. 

In  order  to  avoid  recurring  to  another  page  of  the  work,  we  will  first  repeat  here  the  signification  of 
all  the  letters  which  subsist  in  these  formula*. 


M,  Load  of  the  engine,  in  tons  gross,  tender  included ; 
m,  Weight  of  the  engine,  in  tons; 

C,  Weight  of  the  tender,  in  tons; 

y,  Gravity,  in  pounds,  of  1 ton  placed  on  the  inclined  plane  to  be  traversed  by  the  engine.  If  the  in- 
1 2240 

clination  of  the  plane  be  -» that  gravity  will  have  for  its  value,  in  pounds, ; and  if  the  plane 

be  horizontal,  the  gravity  will  lie  equal  to  zero; 
v,  Velocity  of  the  engine,  expressed  in  miles  per  hour ; 

u if’.  Resistance  of  the  air  against  the  train,  at  the  velocity  r,  a resistance  expressed  in  pouuds ; 
d'  r,  Pressure  owing  to  the  blast-pipe,  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  foot; 

F,  Friction  of  the  engine,  in  pounds ; 

Additional  friction  of  the  engine,  measured  as  a fraction  of  the  resistance,  namely : *14  for  engines 
with  uncoupled  wheels,  and  *22  for  those  with  coupled  wheels; 

D,  Diameter  of  the  propelling  wheels,  in  feet; 
d,  Diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  feet ; 

l,  Stroke  of  the  piston,  in  feet ; 

P,  Total  or  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  in  pounds  per  square  foot; 

3,  Effective  vaporization  of  the  engine,  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour.  It  varies  according  to  the 
engines,  but  may,  on  an  average,  be  valued  at  *75  of  the  total  or  gross  vaporization,  when  there 
is  no  blowing  of  steam  at  the  valves; 

8\  Total  vaporization  of  the  boiler,  at  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour; 

N,  Consumption  of  coke  in  the  fire-box,  in  pounds  per  hour. 
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PRACTICAL  FORMl'L.E  FOR  CALCULATING  THE  EFFECTS  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES. 

General  case. 

_ 784  S 

(1  + J)  [ (6±y)  » + u »*]  + F + ~ (2736  +p'  r) 

Velocity  of  the  engine,  in  miles  per  hour. 

M = (T+7)1 16±7)[784  ; - dW  («*•+*'•>-*]- (» •’if  ■»  = 

Load  of  the  engine,  in  tons  gross,  tender  included. 

u.  E = M»  = 

Useful  effect,  in  tons  gross,  drawn  1 mile  per  hour,  tender  included. 

“•EinHP =^  = 

Useful  effect,  in  horse-power. 

N 

Q.  co.  pr.  t pr.  M = s = 

1 r Mr  — C* 

Quantity  of  coke  in  pounds,  per  ton  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  not  included. 

„ s' 

Q-  wa.  pr.  t.  pr.  m = s ^ as 

r r Mr  — Ur 

Quantity  of  water,  in  cubic  feet,  per  ton  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  no/  included. 

•m  , ..  Mr 

u.  K 1 lb.  oo = — = 

rt 

Useful  effect  produced  per  pound  of  coke,  in  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included. 

,,  , A M v 

u.  E.  1 ft  wa = — = 

a 

Useful  effect  produced  per  cubic  foot  of  total  vaporization,  in  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included. 

Q.  co.fr.  1 HP = -2— = 

M r 

Quantity  of  coke  in  pounds,  which  produces  the  effect  of  1 horse. 

Q.  wa.fr.  1 HP =6^^  = 

M v 

Quantity  of  water,  in  cubic  feet,  which  produces  the  effect  of  1 horse. 

u.  E.  Ub.  co.  in  H P = = 

6.  5 

Useful  effect,  in  horse-power,  produced  per  pound  of  coke. 

il  E.  1 ft  wa.  in  H P = --  = 

62  5 S' 

Useful  effect,  in  horse  power,  produced  per  cubic  foot  of  total  vaporization. 

Ceue  of  maximum  rueful  effect. 

, _ 1804  D _ 

" -n*TT-0028P'7>- 

Velocity  of  maximum  iLseful  effect  in  miles  per  hour. 

Maximum  load  of  the  engine,  in  tons  gross,  tender  included. 

M.U.  E = = 

Maximum  useful  effect,  in  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile  per  hour,  tender  iucluded. 


That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  manner  of  expressing  the  divers  quantities  contained 
in  the  formula4,  nor  on  the  manner  of  performing  the  calculation,  we  will  here  give  an  example  or  two 
with  some  detail. 

Suppose  a locomotive  of  6.r>  cubic  feet  of  total  vaporization,  at  the  velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour; 
with  cylinders  11  inches  or  "9 17  foot  in  diameter,  stroke  of  the  piston  16  inches  or  1*83  foot,  wheels  ft 
feet  in  diameter,  not  coupled,  friction  103  lbs.,  weight  8 tons,  blast-pipe  2 33  inches  in  diameter,  total  or 
ab«olute  pressure  in  the  boiler  65  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  consumption  of  coke  per  hour  598  lbs.  Sup- 
pose this  engine  employed  on  a level  railway,  of  about  6 feet  of  width  of  way,  and  let  it  be  required  to 


I 
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know  what  velocity  it  will  attain  with  a train  of  10  wagons  weighing  50  tons,  tender  included,  which 
is  the  same  as  50  tons  without  tender. 

1st  As  the  motion  takes  place  on  a horizontal  plane,  we  have  <j  = 0;  and  since  the  wheels  of  the 
tngine  are  not  coupled,  we  have  Moreover,  from  the  ratio  which  we  have  found  between 

the  total  and  the  effective  vaporization  of  the  engine,  the  value  of  the  latter,  at  20  miles  per  hour,  is 
S = “5  X65  = 48*75  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour ; 

*nd  in  fine,  from  the  proportions  of  the  engine,  we  have 

d7 1 * 133 

-=-  = *917  X-— = -2237. 

D 5 

This  done,  to  find  what  velocity  the  engine  will  acquire  in  drawing  the  train  of  56  tons,  we  will  first 
suppose  that  it  may  be,  approximatively,  23  miles  per  hour,  and  we  shall  then  have,  for  the  pressure  in 
the  olast-pipe,  4 Ibk  per  square  inch,  or  p'  v = 676  lb*,  per  square  foot.  As  the  effective  surface  pre- 
sented to  the  shock  of  the  air,  valued  according  to  the  mode  already  explained,  is  E = 70  + 10  X 12  = 190 
square  feet,  the  resistance  of  the  air  at  the  velocity  of  23  miles  per  hour,  will  be  u v7  = 270. 

Thus  the  value  of  vt  taken  without  supposing  that  the  vaporization  changes  with  the  velocity,  will  be 

wtxtvn 

1*14  (6X56  + 270)  4- 103  + 2237  (2736  + 576) 

This  first  essay  of  calculation  gives  then  24-88  miles  per  hour,  for  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  and  we 
conclude  from  it  that  the  two  terms  u v7  and  p'  v which  we  have  calculated  on  the  supposition  of  v = 23, 
liave  not  been  valued  in  a manner  sufficiently  exact,  but  that  the  true  velocity  is  comprised  between 
24-88  and  23  miles. 

Trial  then  might  be  made  of  t’  = 24,  and  this  value  would  be  found  to  satisfy  the  problem,  when  the 
variation  which  the  vaporization  undergoes  with  the  velocity  of  the  motion  Is  neglected.  Thus  approx- 
imatively we  might  hold  to  this  result ; but  if  it  be  desired  to  calculate  with  greater  occurucy,  it  will  be 
proper  to  introduce  the  increase  of  vaporization  due  to  the  velocity. 

For  this  purpose,  as  the  increase  of  vaporization  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  result  of  the 
calculation,  we  will  try  a number  greater  than  24,  as  r = 26,  for  instance.  Supposing  then  this  datum 
for  devaluation  of  the  variable  quantities,  we  shall  have 

S = 61-55, 
p'  v = 630, 
at*  = 319; 

and  resolving  the  equation  with  these  values  we  find 

i- = 2619. 

Consequently,  in  fine,  taking  a mean  between  26  and  25-19,  we  have,  for  the  definitive  velocity  sought, 
t*  = 25-10  miles  per  hour. 

Such  then  will  be  the  velocity  which  the  engine  will  assume,  when  drawing  on  a level  a train  of  66 
tons,  tender  included. 

2d.  To  continue  this  example  of  the  application  of  the  form u he,  let  it  be  required  to  find  what  will  be 
the  velocity  of  the  maximum  useful  effect  of  the  engine. 

In  order  to  effect  this,  we  will  replace  in  the  equation  proper  to  that  problem,  the  pressure  P in  the 
boiler  by  its  value  P = 65  X 144  = 9360  lbs.  per  square  foot ; and  supposing  first  that  the  vaporization 
of  the  engine  will  undergo  no  change  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  velocity,  we  obtain  the  result 

. 1804  X 48  75  1_  _ 

V 1 421  + 0023  X 9360  2237  “ 

Tliis  would  then  be  the  velocity  sought,  if  the  vaporization  of  the  engine  were  invariable ; but  as  the 
diminution  of  velocity  will  lower  the  vaporization,  w-hich  is  such  a*  we  have  supposed  it,  only  at  the 
velocity  of  20  miles  per  hour,  we  will  try  whether  the  velocity  of  16  miles  will  suit  the  formula.  Then 
the  effective  vaporization  of  the  engine,  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  the  fourth  roots  of  the  velocities, 
will  become  461 0 cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  and  the  formula  resolved  according  to  this  supposition, 
will  give 

v'  = 16-20  miles  per  hour. 

This  Is  therefore  the  velocity  suitable  to  the  production  of  the  maximum  useful  effect  required. 

3d.  In  fine,  to  obtain  the  load  corresponding  to  the  maximum  of  useful  effect,  we  recur  to  the  proper 
equation,  which  is 

m'=4'-  6irV)(p-2n8-^"°-«W)-T= 

and  first  calculating  in  this  all  the  terms,  except  the  last,  we  have  as  a result  208  46. 

It  remains  then  to  subtract  from  this  number  the  value  of  ’ to  conclude  from  it  definitively  the 

required  value  of  the  load  As  the  value  of  the  term  *—•  depends  on  the  number  of  carriages  in  the 

train,  which  will  itself  be  known  only  by  the  definitive  solution  of  the  problem,  we  will  again  in  this 
place  follow  the  method  of  approximations.  Supposing  the  load  to  be  of  about  1 60  tons,  the  train  will 
consist  of  81  carriages  besides  the  tender ; thus  the  effective  surface  offered  to  the  shock  of  the  air,  will  be 

S = 70  4-  33  X 10  = 400  square  feet. 
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Consequently  the  resistance  of  the  air,  at  the  velocity  found,  of  16*20  miles  per  hour,  will  be  u vn  = 282 
lbe.,  which  gives 


substituting  then  this  valuation  in  the  formula,  we  obtain  the  result 
M'  = 208*46  — 47*00  = 161*46. 

Consequently  the  load  of  161*6  tons,  forming  a train  of  31  carriages,  besides  the  tender,  will  be  the 
maximum  load  required. 

4th.  In  fine,  if  it  la?  desii*ed  to  know  the  maximum  velocity  the  engine  is  capable  of  attaining,  when 
followed  by  its  tender  only,  anil  without  drawing  any  train,  the  proceeding  will  be  as  in  the  first  case ; 
but  supposing  the  load  to  be  of  6 tom  only,  and  taking  account  of  the  increase  of  vaporization,  accord- 
ing to  the  velocity,  the  result  will  be 

v = 35*03  miles  per  hour. 

In  this  lost  case,  the  useful  effect  of  the  engine,  tender  not  included,  will  be  nulL 

From  these  detailed  examples  is  seen  how  the  calculation  is  to  be  performed  in  all  the  cases ; but  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  with  the  use  of  logarithms,  these  different  trials  present  no  sort  of  difficulty,  and 
that  those  who  have  once  got  the  habit  of  these  researches,  guess  immediately  and  at  a glance,  what 
numbers  they  ought  to  employ  in  tho  approximations,  so  that  the  apparent  length  of  the  calculation 
entirely  disapjiears. 

Collecting  the  results  which  we  have  juBt  obtained,  calculating  moreover  the  useful  effect  of  the 
engine,  and  expressing  it  under  the  different  forms  already  indicated,  we  form  the  following  Table : 


Effects  of  a locomotive  of  65  cubic  feet  of  vaporization,  seith  a load  of  56  tons  gross,  on  a level,  tender 

included. 


M =56  tons  £ro»s,  tender  included,  (10  carriages  and  the  tender  ;) 

e = 25*10  nules  per  hour  ; 

u.  E. = 1411  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile  per  hour,  tender  included; 

u.  E.  in  H P.  =23  horses ; 

Q.  co.  pr.  t.  pr.  m = *47  lb.  per  ton  gr«*ss  per  mile,  tender  not  included  ; 

Q.  wa.  pr.  t pr.  rn.  ...  = *052  cubic  foot  per  ton  gross  per  mile,  tender  not  included; 

u.  E.  1 lb.  co = 2*36  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included ; 

u.  E.  1 ft.  wu. = 21*70  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included* 

Q.  co.  fr.  1 II  P.  = 26  50  lbs. ; 

CJ.  wa.  fr.  1 HP = 2*880  cubic  feet ; 

u.  E.  1 lb.  co.  in  II  P.  = *038  horse  ; 
a E.  1 ft.  wa.  in  H P.  = *347  horse. 

Maxima  effects  of  the  same  engine. 

W = 161*5  tons  gross,  tender  included,  (31  carriages  and  tender  ;) 

v' = 16*20  miles  per  hour; 

u.R =2616  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile  per  hour,  tender  included ; 

a E.  in  H P =42  horses  ; 

Q.  co.  pr.  t.  pr.  m.  ...  = *24  lb.  per  ton  gross  per  mile,  tender  not  included ; 

tj.  wa  pr.  t.  pr.  rn.  ...  = *026  cubic  foot  per  ton  gross  per  mile,  tender  not  included; 

u.  E.  1 lb.  co = 4*38  0ms  gro«s  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included ; 

a E.  1 ft.  wa = 4025  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included; 

Q.  co.  fr.  1 II  P = 14*29  lbs. 

Q.  wa  fr.  1 HP. = 1-553  cubic  foot; 

a E.  1 lb.  co  in  II  P.  = *070  horse ; 

a E.  1 fu  wa  in  II  P.  = *61  i horse. 


To  give  a second  example  of  this  calculation,  we  will  suppose  the  railway  to  have  7 feet  of  width  of 
way,  and  seek  what  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  engines  of  medium  force,  in  use  on  such  a line,  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  we  have  just  examined  relatively  to  a railway  of  about  6 feet  of  width  of  way. 

We  will  suppose  then  a locomotive  of  120  cubic  feet  of  vaporization,  nt  the  velocity  of  25  miles  per 
hour,  with  the  following  pr»|>ortions  : cylinders,  14  inches  or  117  foot  in  diameter  ; stroke  of  the  piston, 
16  inches  or  1*33  foot;  wheels,  8 feet  in  diameter,  not  coupled;  weight,  18  tons;  friction,  270  lbs.; 
blast  pipe,  8*14  inches  in  diameter ; total  or  absolute  pressure  in  the  boiler,  80  lb-*,  per  squnre  inch ; and 
consumption  of  coke  in  the  *uine  time,  1050  lbs.  or  8*75  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  of  water  vaporized.  More- 
over, by  reason  of  the  width  of  the  way,  we  will  take  the  surface  of  the  largest  wagon  of  the  train  at 
100  square  feet,  the  average  surface  of  a wagon  at  56  aqunre  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  tender  at  10 
tons. 

Seeking  then  by  the  same  calculation  as  before,  what  effects  this  engine  is  capable  of  producing,  first 
in  drawing  a train  of  60  tons  gross,  tender  included,  which  makes  60  tons  without  the  tender,  and  after- 
wards in  drnwing  its  maximum  load,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 
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Effects  of  a locomotive  of  120  cubic  feet  of  vaporization,  with  a load  of  60  tons  gross,  tender  included. 


M = 60  tons  gross^  tender  included,  (7  carriages  and  the  tender;) 

« =84*75  miles  per  hour; 

u.  E = 2085  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile  per  boar,  tender  included  ; 

u.  E in  HP = 88  horses ; 

Q.  co.  pr.  t.  pr.  m.  ...  = *60  lb.  per  ton  gross  per  mile,  tender  not  included ; 

Q.  wa.  nr.  t pr.  in.  ...  = *069  cubic  f«wt  per  ton  gross  per  mile,  tender  no*  included ; 

u.  E 1 lb.  ca  = 1*99  ton  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included  ; 

u.  E 1 ft  wa. = 17*88  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included; 

Q.  co.  fr.  1 H P = 31*48  lbs. , 

Q.  wa.  fr.  1 H P = 3*597  cubic  feet ; 

u.  E 1 lb.  co.  in  II  P.  = *03*2  horse ; 
u.  E 1 ft  wa.  in  II  P.  = *278  horse. 

Maxima  effects  of  the  same  engine.  i 

M' = 147  tons  gross,  tender  included,  (20  carriages  and  the  tender;) 

vf = 25*55  miles  per  hour; 

u.  E = 3766  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile  per  hour,  tender  included ; 

u.  E.  in  11  P. =60  horses ; 

Q.  ca  pr.  t pr.  m.  . . . = *30  lb.  per  ton  gross  per  mile,  tender  not  included ; 

Q.  wa.  nr.  t pr.  m.  ...  = *034  cubic  foot  per  ton  gross  per  mile,  tender  not  included; 

u.  E 1 lb.  co.  = 3*58  tons  gross  drawn  1 mile,  tender  included ; 

u.  E 1 ft.  wa.  = 81*30  tons  gross  drawn  1 mde,  tender  included ; 

Q.  co.  fr.  1 HP = 17*47  lbs.; 

Q.  wo.  fr.  1 HP = 1*997  cubic  foot; 

u.  E 1 lb.  co.  in  H P.  = 1)57  horse ; 
u.  E 1 ft  wa.  in  H P.  = *501  horse. 

The  velocity  of  the  same  engine,  drawing  its  tender  alone,  would  be  43*28  miles  per  hour  ; which 


would  be  the  maximum  of  velocity  that  this  engine  could  attain. 

It  is  visible,  in  these  examples,  that  the  alx>ve  formula;  present  no  difficulty,  and  that  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  preserve  in  them  the  homogeneity  of  the  measures  employed. 

Practical  formula,  to  determine  the  proportions  of  locomotive  engines,  according  to  given  conditions. — 
We  will  here  give,  in  their  numerical  form,  all  the  formula;  which  are  essential  for  determining  the  pro- 
portions of  the  engines,  according  to  given  conditions.  For  the  signification  of  the  signs  employed,  we 
refer  to  page  243  of  this  volume. 


PRACTICAL  FORMIL.E  TO  DETERMINE  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  NECF.SSART  TO  PRODUCE 

GIVEN  EFFECTS. 

9 =' ^I16  ± M ± > ~ + ” + rp  + rh  •' V (2 136 + p'  '>  1 = 

*r,  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour.  «* 
lindcr,  in  feet. 

7i[  ■ f* - <6  ± »>■ M t J = 

736-f  p'r 


<P=' 


Total  vaporization  of  the  boiler,  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour. 
D 1 +i 

l * 2736  -f-  p 

Square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  feet. 

D 1 + i 


’ <P’  2736+p 
Stroke  of  the  piston,  in  feet. 

<Pl 


D = - 


'l  +a  * 784  S /fl  . . , F 

!L+i  r i+1 

Diameter  of  the  wheel,  in  feet. 


S = 7S*^*'<‘I8  + P)  = 

Total  vaporization  of  the  boiler,  in  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour. 

P=(l  -H)  £(*  ± j)M  ± }»+»•’+  r^j]  "**  Sll8  + P’r’  = 

Total  or  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

P = 784  ~ . — 618  — 

c PI  v' 

Total  or  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

— ?*^= 


Square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  feet. 
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, D 8 1 

1 = 784 


Strokc  of  the  pihton,  in  feet 
Diameter  of  Ore  wheel,  in  feet 


d'  v'  #18+ P' 


D=7ii-rf’''8(6,8  + r)  = 


<P=(i+0 


p (6  ± <j)M'±pm+  u Vn  4-  - 


+ i _ 


l P — 2118—  p‘  v' 

Square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  feet. 


*-0+0* 


Stroke  of  the  piston,  in  feet 


D (6±<7)M'±  + + 

P — 2118  — pV 


D = 


(PI 


P — 2118  —p'v' 


Diameter  of  the  wheel,  in  feet. 


(6  ±p)M'  ±ja  + ue”+ 


Of  adhesion. — It  has  been  observed,  in  the  description  of  the  engine,  that  the  effort  of  the  steam 
being  applied  to  the  wheel,  the  engine  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  u carriage  which  is  made  to  advance 
by  pushing  at  the  spikes.  Thus,  as  in  tins  action  the  ouly  fulcrum  of  the  mover  is  the  udhesion  of  the 
wheel  to  the  rails,  if  that  adhesion  were  insufficient,  the  force  of  the  steam  would  indeed  make  the 
wheels  turn  ; but  these,  sliding  on  the  rails  instead  of  adhering  to  them,  would  turn  without  advancing, 
and  the  engine  would  remain  on  the  same  spot. 

The  heavier  the  train  to  be  drawn,  the  more  force  the  engine  must  employ,  and  the  more  resistance 
it  must  consequently  meet  with  at  the  point  on  which  it  strains  to  effect  the  motion.  It  might  then  be 
feared  that  with  trains  of  considerable  weight,  the  engines  would  be  unable  to  advance ; not  that  force 
would  be  wanting  in  the  mover  itself,  but  in  the  fulcrum  of  the  mover. 

Adhesion  being  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  the  progressive  motion,  two  conditions  ore  requisite 
for  on  engine  to  be  capable  of  drawing  a given  load : 1st,  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  engine 
and  its  boiler  must  enable  it  to  produce,  by  means  of  the  steam,  the  Decenary  pressure  ou  the  piston, 
which  constitutes  the  force  applied  by  the  engine ; and  2d,  the  weight  of  the  engine  must  be  such  as 
to  cause  a sufficient  adhesion  to  the  rail*.  These  two  conditions  of  force  and  weight  should  accord  to- 
gether ; for,  were  there  a great  force  of  steam  and  a slight  adhesion,  the  latter  would  limit  the  effect  of 
the  engine,  and  steam  would  be  lost ; and  were  there  too  much  adhesive  weight  for  the  power  of  the 
engine,  that  weight  would,  during  the  motion,  become  a useless  burden,  since  the  limit  of  the  load  would 
then  be  marked  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

It  is  necessary  therefore,  after  having  determined  the  dimensions  of  the  engines  from  the  conditions 
which  they  ore  to  fulfil,  as  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  page's,  to  seek  what  ought  to  be  their  weight 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  draw  the  greatest  load  intended  to  be  imposed  on  them  during  their  work. 
The  enormous  weight  now  given  to  locomotive  engines,  generally  causes  this  condition  to  be  fulfilled  of 
itself.  Six-wheel  engines  however  require,  in  this  respect,  more  attention  than  four-wheel  engines,  be- 
cause it  often  happens,  on  an  uneven  railway,  that  a six-wheel  engine  is  wholly  supported  on  its  four 
extreme  wheels,  whereas  the  middle  ones,  which  are  the  propelling  wheels,  being  accidentally  situated 
immediately  above  u low  part  of  the  railway,  scarcely  touch  the  rail,  and  therefore  have  but  u slight 
adhesion.  In  the'  best  state  of  the  rails  the  udhesion  which  is  the  limit  of  the  truction  of  an  engine,  may 
be  taken  ut  J of  the  weight  on  the  driver,  and  it  is  never  less  than  in  the  worst  state  of  the  roils, 
when  they  are  greasy  and  dirty  from  the  effect  of  wet  weather. 

For  the  preceding  calculations  and  formula?  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Pambour,  whose  works  on  the 
steam-engine,  both  locomotive  and  stationary,  should  be  in  the  hand*  of  every  engineer  and  machinist* 
and  to  which  we  refer  for  a more  complete  elucidation  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  this  won- 
derful machine. 

Locomotive  engine  and  tender. — The  example  which  we  have  chosen  for  detailed  illustration  is  the 
form  of  locomotive  engine  and  tender  at  present  constructed  by  Messrs.  Hawthorn,  of  Newcastle,  Eng- 
land, a firm  whose  success  and  extensive  employment  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  a sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  their  arrangements.  In  these  figure*  are  embodied  all  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments which  Messrs.  Hawthorn  have  introduced  into  their  engine,  including  their  patent  auxiliary  ex- 
pansion frame,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  moved. 

The  engine  is  made,  according  to  the  method  generally  adopted  by  Messrs.  Hawthorn,  with  a cranked 
axle  and  outside  bearings  ; it  i*  furnished  with  six  wheel*,  (designated  a six-wheeled  engine ;)  the  driv- 
ing and  fore  wheel*,  which  are  five  feel  in  diameter,  are  coupled  together,  and  the  hind-wheel*,  three 
feet  diameter,  are  placed  immediately  below  the  fire-box.  By  this  arrangement  the  greatest  safety  is 
insured,  and  particularly  at  high  speeds;  the  same  amount  of  stability  being  given  to  the  engine  as  if 
the  hind-wheels  were  placed  behind  the  fire-box,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  length  of 
coupling  between  the  wheels  may,  by  the  present  di*[>o*ition,  be  regulated  to  any  convenient  distance. 
An  engine  of  this  description  wilf  be  found  exceedingly  useful  for  general  purpose*,  being  adapted  both 
for  merchandise  and  for  mixed  or  passenger  trains  at  ordinary  speed* ; while  for  express  or  special 
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trains,  where  a high  rate  of  speed  is  required,  railway  travelling  would  be  rendered  comparatively  safe 
by  employing  engines  specially  made  and  adapted  for  such  purposes. 

Enumeration  of  the  Jifrures. — Fig.  2601,  a longitudinal  elevation  of  the  locomotive  engine. 

Fig.  2602,  a general  plan  of  the  Bamc.  ^ 


Fig.  2603,  a longitudinal  elevation  of  the  tender,  showing  the  mode  of  its  connection  with  the 
engine. 

Fig.  2604,  a general  plan  of  the  tender,  in  which  are  seen  tho  cocks  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  tailor,  and  the  lmnd-whecl  for  working  the  brake  apparatus. 

The  following  four  figures  are  sectional  views. 
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Fig.  2605,  a longitudinal  section  of  the  engine,  showing  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  working  parts  of  the  engine. 

Fig.  2606,  a sectional  plan  of  the  engine,  with  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler  removed,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  general  arrangement  of  the  working  parts,  and  the  construction  of  the 
ore-box.  * 

Fig.  2607,  a longitudinal  section  of  the  tender. 

Fig.  2608,  a plan  of  the  tender  with  the  tank  removed,  showing  the  construction  of  the  framing,  drag- 
springs,  brake  geer,  Ac. 


The  following  figures  represent  end  elevations  and  transverse  sections  of  the  engine: 

Fig.  2609,  an  elevation  of  the  engine  as  seen  at  the  fire-box  end. 

Fig.  2610,  a transverse  section  through  the  fire-box. 

Fig.  261 1,  an  elevation  of  the  engine  as  seen  at  the  smoke  box  end. 

Fig.  2612,  a transverse  section  through  the  smoke-box.  In  this  view  the  cylinder  to  the  right  is  sec- 
tioned through  the  steam -passage,  while  that  to  the  right  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through  the  discharge 
port  and  blast-pipe. 
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The  following  figures  represent  detailed  views,  drawn  to  a larger  scale,  of  such  porta  of  the  engine 
and  tender  as  could  not  be  fully  shown  in  combination : 

Fig.  2G13,  a transverse  section  of  the  steam  regulator  and  chest  ; Fig.  2614,  a longitudinal  section  of 
the  same. 

Fig.  2615,  a plan  of  the  piston,  with  the  cover  removed  to  show  the  packing. 

Fig.  2616.  a section  of  the  piston  through  the  lines  12  8. 

Fig.  2617,  a plan  of  the  same,  complete,  with  the  cover  and  guards. 

Fig.  2618,  u plan  of  the  piston-rod  cross- head,  with  slide-blocks  and  projecting  arm  for  working  the 
feed-pump. 


Fig.  2619,  a side  view  of  the  same. 

Fig-  2620,  an  end  view  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2621,  an  elevation  of  the  backward  eccentric. 

Fig.  2622,  a plan  of  the  same,  showing  the  stud  for  working  the  expansion-geer. 

Fig.  2623,  a side  view  of  the  reversing  or  coupling  link. 

Fig.  2624,  on  edge  view  of  the  same,  showing  the  stud  by  which  the  valve  is  shifted  into  forward 
or  back  geer. 

Fig.  2625,  an  elevation  of  the  front  end  of  the  eccentric-rod. 

Kg.  2626,  a plan  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2627,  a longitudinal  section  of  the  feed  pump,  with  the  plunger,  valves,  Ac. 

Fig.  2628,  an  end  view  of  the  same. 
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Fig.  2629,  a plan  of  the  double  safety-valve,  with  the  seat ; Fig.  2630,  a longitudinal  section  of 
the  name. 

Fig.  2631,  an  edge  view  of  the  driving-wheel,  half  in  section,  to  show  the  inode  of  fixing  the  arms, 
tyre,  <tc.  In  this  view  is  also  given  part  of  the  cranked  axle,  lo  show  the  relative  positions  ol  the  crank, 
wheel,  bearing,  «tc. 


Fig.  2632,  a transverse  section  of  the  driving-wheel  axle-box,  and  of  part  of  the  outer  spring ; Fig. 
2633,  a longitudinal  section  of  the  same. 

Fig.  2631,  a section  of  the  suspending  link  for  adjusting  the  weight  of  the  engine  on  the  springs*  Fig. 
2635,  a side  elevation  of  the  same. 


‘2609. 


2610. 


2611. 


Fig.  2636,  a general  elevation  of  the  tender  bmke-geer;  Fig.  2637,  a plan  of  the  brake-lever  and 
toothed  sector ; Fig.  2688,  the  screw  and  link-nut  for  the  tender  brnkc. 

Dencriplion  of  the  engine. — The  fire-box. — The  first  part  of  the  engine  which  claims  our  attention  is 
the  fire-box.  The  form  of  fire-box  which  Messrs.  Hawthorn  have  adopted  is  clearly  shown  in  the  end 
elevation.  Fig.  2609,  and  transverse  section.  Fig.  2610.  It  consists  of  two  parts  : the  external  fire-box  A. 
which  in  reality  forms  part  of  the  boiler,  (x’ing  filled  with  water  to  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  top; 
and  the  internal  fire-box  B,  placed  within  the  other,  and  which  contains  the  fuel  for  generating  steam. 
'Hie  internal  fire-box  is  made  of  copper,  and  tapered  slightly  towards  the  top,  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  globules  of  steam  which  are  formed  on  its  sides  to  ascend  more  freely.  To  resist  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  steam,  the  roof  is  strengthened  by  the  strong  malleable -iron  stays  C C bolted  across,  and 
kuving  a bearing  against  its  sides,  while  both  external  and  internal  fire-boxes  are  secured  n gainst  the 
lateral  strain  by  lutving  numerous  iron  stay-bolts  aaa  screwed  through  both  Imjxps,  and  riveted  at  each 
end.  The  fire-door  6 affords  access  to  the  internal  fire-box  for  the  admission  of  coke.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  latch  is  provided  with  a chain  for  the  greater  convenience  of  opening  and  shutting.  The 
space  between  the  two  fire-boxes  at  that  part  where  the  fire-door  is  situated  is  filled  by  an  b nil-shaped 
frame,  securely  riveted  through  both,  and  the  fire-door  itself  is  furnished  with  a plate  of  iron  riveted  to 
the  inside  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  to  save  it  from  warping  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  within. 
The  fire-bars  cc  distinctly  shown  in  the  section  Fig.  2605,  and  in  thu  plan  Fig.  2606,  arc  ranged  parallel 
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to  each  other  on  a wrougbt-iron  frame  fixed  to  the  under  aide  of  the  fire-box,  and  a portion  of  them, 
marked  d in  the  plan,  is  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  their  falling  at  one  end  on  the  removal  of  the  pin 
which  supports  them.  In  this  case  the  burning  fuel  dro{>s  into  the  ash-box  D fixed  below  to  receive  it, 
und  the  combustion  almost  immediately  ceases. 

The  boiler . — As  before  remarked,  the  external  fire-box  A forms  part  of  the  boiler,  communicating 
freely  with  it,  ami  being,  like  it,  filled  with  water  to  the  proper  lieigut  when  the  engine  is  in  operation. 
The  boiler,  properly  so  called,  is  marked  E in  the  figures,  and  in  the  specimen  now  under  notice  consists 
of  a cylinder  II  feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  8 feet  6|  inches  in  dinmeter  outside.  It  is  traversed 
throughout  its  length  by  107  brass  tubes  eee,  2&  inches  outside  diameter,  of  No.  13  and  14  wire  gage. 


These  tubes  are  inserted  into  the  front  plate  of  the  internal  fire-box,  (called  the  tube-plate,)  which  is 
made  of  a sheet  of  copper  considerably  thicker  than  the  other  plates  of  which  the  fire-box  is  composed, 
sc  as  to  afford  a better  bearing  for  the  fixing  of  the  tubes.  At  the  front  extremity  of  the  boiler,  they 
pass  through  a similar  plate  of  iron,  which  forms  the  partition  between  the  boiler  and  the  smoke-box 
Into  these  plates  the  tubes  are  secured  at  both  ends  by  riveting,  and  subsequently  by  strong  steel  fer- 
rules accurately  turned,  und  driven  firmly  into  the  interior  of  the  tubes,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
tight  and  free  from  leakage.  The  cylindrical  form  of  the  boiler  renders  lateral  staying  unnecessary,  aiul 
the  tubes  themselves,  at  that  part  where  they  are  situated,  secure  it  against  the  pressure  in  a longitu- 
dinal direction ; but  for  further  safety,  three  strong  malleable-iron  stay-bolts  / ff  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  boiler,  and  are  secured  to  it  by  round  pins  passing  through  brackets  riveted  to  the  front 
tube-plate,  and  to  the  back  plate  of  the  external  fire-box.  The  whole  boiler  is  covered  externally  with 
a coating  of  thick  felt  and  with  strips  of  wood,  culled  the  lagging,  or  eleading,  to  prevent  the  radiation 
of  heat,  as  well  as  to  give  greater  symmetry  of  appearance. 


The  moke-box. — The  tubes  eee  all  open  into  that  part  of  the  boiler  called  the  smoke-box  F,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  collect  the  gases  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  anti  to  transmit  them  through 
the  chimney  G into  the  air.  In  this  compartment  of  the  boiler  are  also  placed  the  steam  cylinders,  and 
other  very  important  parts  of  the  engine,  to  be  hereafter  described.  The  front  plate  of  ttie  smoke-box 
is  furnished  with  large  folding-doors  gg,  fitted  air-tight  to  it,  and  provided  with  a handle,  by  which  both 
doors  are  simultaneously  shut  and  opened.  These  doors,  which  arc  distinctly  shown  in  the  end  eleva- 
tion, Fig.  2611,  and  in  the  section,  Fig.  2605,  serve  to  afford  access  for  the  insertion  and  cleaning  of  the 
tubes,  as  well  as  for  the  examination  and  repair  of  the  parts  of  the  engine  referred  to  above. 

Hu  safety-valve*  and  boiler  mountings. — Although  the  efficient  working  of  the  engine  requires  tliat 
the  boiler  be  capable  of  generating  steam  of  a high  elastic  force,  it  is  yet  essential  to  safety  that  the 
steam  pressure  be  confined  within  certain  limits.  In  order  to  insure  this,  the  boiler  is  provided  with 
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two  safety-valves,  h and  »,  both  placed  in  one  chest,  (Fig.  2629,)  fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  external  fire- 
box, and  surrounded  by  a polished  brass  chimney  H,  of  a form  symmetrical  with  that  of  the  large  chim- 
ney G.  One  of  these  valves,  marked  »,  which  is  of  the  kind  called  the  lever  safety-valve,  can  be  regu- 
lated to  any  required  degree  of  pressure  by  the  engine-driver,  being  furnished  with  a *[rri mj-balance,  by 
which  the  amount  of  pressure  is  distinctly  indicated.  The  other  safetv-valve  h is  inaccessible,  and  m 
loaded  by  a spiral  spring  and  screws,  to  such  a pressure  as  may  be  considered  safe,  yet  higher  than  the 
engine  is  expected,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  require 


To  indicate  the  height  at  which  the  wutcr  stands  in  the  boiler,  and  to  enable  the  driver  to  keep  it 
always  at  its  proper  level,  a set  of  gage-cocks  and  glass  tube  j,  communicating  with  the  water  inside, 
are  fixed  at  a convenient  situation  near  the  foot  plate.  A graduated  scale  is  fixed  behind  the  glass 
tube,  and  the  required  level  may  thus  be  maintained  with  considerable  accuracy. 

Ab  a precaution  against  accidents,  and  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  engine,  a steam  whistle 
k is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  fire  box,  and  communicates  with  the  steam  within  by  a short  pipe,  pro- 
vided with  a stop  cock.  The  internal  construction  of  the  whistle  is  such,  tliat  when  the  stop-cock  is 
opened,  the  steam  rushing  out  with  great  force  eucounters  the  sharp  edges  of  a species  of  inverted  cup, 
thereby  emitting  a shrill  and  very  loud  noise,  which  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 


Behind,  and  at  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  fire  box,  is  situated  the  bloic-of  cock  /,  by  which  the  boiler 
muy  be  emptied  of  water  when  required ; and,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  of  the  accumulation  of 
sediment  which  is  constantly  being  formed  in  it  when  the  engine  is  in  operation,  it  is  provided  with 
mud-hola  both  at  fire-box  and  smoke-box  ends.  These  mud-holes,  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  2609  i nd 
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2612,  are  secured  when  the  engine  is  at  work,  by  covers  or  door*  bearing  against  the  inside  of  the  boiler, 
mid  fixed  each  by  a single  bolt  passing  through  a strong  wrought-iron  bridge  bearing  against  the  outside. 

The  steam-pipes  and  regulator-valve. — The  steam-chest  or  receiver  I rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler,  and  is  carried  to  a considerable  height  ubove  it,  in  order  that  the  mouth 
of  the  steam-pipe  J,  which  opens  into  it,  may  be  removed  to  as  great  a height  as  can  conveniently  be 
obtained,  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  object  of  thus  raising  the  open  orifice  of  the 
steam-pipe  is  to  prevent  priming,  that  is,  the  ascent  of  water  along  with  the  steam,  and  its  consequent 
flow  through  the  steam -pipe, into  the  cylinders,  where  its  presence  in  any  considerable  quantity  would 
produce  the  most  serious  inconveniences,  besides  the  danger  to  which  the  boiler  would  be  exposed  by 
its  rapid  abstraction.  As  a further  precaution  against  priming,  Messrs.  Hawthorn  make  use  of  a simple 
but  very  ingenious  contrivance.  This  consists  of  a species  of  inverted  cone  m,  Fig.  2605,  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  riveted  to  the  interior  of  the  steam-chest,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  just  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  free  ascent  of  the  steam  between  it  and  the  steam-pipe,  which  passes  through  it  The  water 
in  the  boiler  tends  to  prime  chiefly  where  there  is  a surface  of  metal  to  which  it  may  adhere ; conse- 
quently, when,  in  rising  up  the  sides  of  the  steam-chest,  it  encounters  the  inverted  cone  m , its  course  is 
diverted  downwards  and  towards  the  centre,  where  being  unsupported  it  falls  back  into  the  boiler. 
Should  any  priming  occur  round  the  sides  of  the  steam-pipe  itself,  the  water  is,  in  a somewhat  analogous 
way,  diverted  by  tne  bell-shaped  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  returned  into  the  boiler.  The  steam-receiver 
is  surrounded  by  a polished  brass  dome,  which,  besides  being  highly  ornamental  to  the  engine,  serves 
the  very  important  purpose  of  diminishing  the  radiation  of  heat,  by  interposing  a stratum  of  heated  air 
between  the  steam-cheat  and  the  external  atmosphere. 


The  steam-pipe  J is  made  of  copper,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  inclosed  within  the  boiler  is  5| 
inches  internal  diameter.  It  enters  an  orifice  accurately  bored  and  fitted  to  receive  it,  in  the  cast  iron 
requlator-vaUre  chest  K,  which  is  bolted  steam-tight  to  the  exterior  of  the  front  tube-plate  of  the  lioiler. 
Tlie  valve-chest  K incloaca  a regulator-valve  n.  of  a new  and  improved  form,  which,  as  well  as  the  chest 
itself,  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Figs.  2613,  2614.  It  is  formed  of  cast-iron,  and  has  two  projecting 
faces  accurately  and  smoothly  turned,  and  of  such  form  and  dimensions  as,  when  placed  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  2613,  completely  to  cover  the  orifices  of  the  two  branch  steam-pipes  J J,  whose  faces  are 
laired  truly  cylindrical,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  faces  of  the  valve.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  contiguous  edges  of  the  two  branch-pipes  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  valve 
face,  so  tluit  when  turned  round  in  either  direction,  the  orifices  of  both  pipes  may  be  fully  opened.  In 
the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  valve  is  an  oblong  hole,  into  which  is  fixed  the  correspondingly  formed  end 
of  a long  rod  o o,  travelling  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler,  and  passing  steam-tight  through  a stuffing- 
box  in  the  back  plate  of  the  fire-box.  A long  lever-handle  p,  is  fixed  to  the  outer  extremity  of  this  rod, 
and  the  engine-driver  is  thereby  enabled,  with  the  greatest  case  and  preci-ion,  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  steam  to  the  cylinders.  A small  pipe  q.  screwed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  regulator-valve  cJiest, 
ri-es  through  the  smoke- box,  and  is  surmounted  by  a cup,  and  provided  with  a stop  cock,  by  which  oil 
may  be  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  valve-chest,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  working  parts. 

'Hie  two  branch  steam-pipes  J J,  ns  will  be  distinctly  seen  by  reference  to  the  transverse  section.  Fig. 
2612,  open  a communication  for  the  admission  of  steam  from  the  regulator-vnlve  chest  K,  into  the  valve 
casing  or  steam-chest  L L.  They  nre  each  3 j inches  internal  diameter,  nnd  they,  as  well  ns  the  dia 
charge-pipes  N N,  are  so  disposed  within  the  smoke-box  as  not  to  obstruct  the  cleaning  or  replacing  of 
the  tubes. 

The  cylinder * and  valves. — The  slide-valves,  with  their  expansion-slide  frames,  are  placed  between 
the  cylinders  M M,  in  one  steam-chest  L,  formed  by  the  construction  of  the  cylinders  when  bolted 
together,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  Fig.  2606.  By  this  arrangement  access  is  afforded  to  both 
valves  by  the  removal  of  only  one  cover,  which  seems  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  oilier  methods 
t c w in  use. 
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The  steiun  cylinders  M M are  14  inches  diameter,  with  a stroke  of  21  inches.  They  are  placed  at  a 
slight  angle  in  the  smoke-box,  for  the  purpose  of  being  accommodated  to  the  position  of  the  cranked 
axle.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  pistons  1*'  P\  and  the  arrangement  of  the  packing-rings  a“  a", 
are  clearly  indicated  in  Figs.  2616,  2616,  2617.  The  packing  consists  of  two  cast-iron  rings  a”  a", 
turned  slightly  eccentric,  the  thick  sides  in  each  being  set  diametrically  opposite.  At  these  points 
they  are  cu^  and  wedges  b”  b"  fitted  accurately  into  the  openings.  These  wedges  are  pressed  out- 
wards by  two  springs  c"  c”,  which  are  adjustable  by  set-screws.  The  whole  is  rendered  compact  nnd 
secure  by  the  piston  cover,  d'\  which  is  bolted  to  the  hotly  of  the  piston  by  four  bolts,  guarded  by  the 
pieces  t"  e",  as  shown  in  Fig.  2617. 

The  steam-ports  s s,  which  communicate  between  each  extremity  of  the  cylinders  and  the  slide-valves 
rr,  are  formed  in  the  body  of  tin?  cylinders,  as  are  also  the  discharge- ports  N N,  to  the  point  where  the 
blast-pipes  are  jointed  to  them.  The  discharge  or  blast  pipes  N N,  ascend  from  each  cylinder  till  they 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  chimucy,  where  they  are  formed  into  one  pipe,  in  the  orifice  of  which  is  placed 
a cone  or  tapered  plug  t,  so  disposed  and  connected  by  means  of  a system  of  rods  and  levers  u u.  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  bv  the  engine-driver.  By  this  means  the  orifice  of  the  blast- 
pipe  may  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleasure,  thereby  causing  a greater  or  less  draught  to  the  fire. 
By  this  simple  contrivance,  the  engine-driver  is  enabled  to  adapt  the  quantity  of  steam  generated  in 
the  boiler  to  the  exact  amount  required  for  the  supply  of  the  engine,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  fuel  indicated  by  the  steam  blowing  off  at  the  safety-valve.  For  the  further  regulation  of  the 
draught  when  the  engine  is  at  rest,  it  is  provided  with  a damper  r,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chimney, 
worked,  like  the  blast  regulator,  by  a system  of  rods  and  levers,  also  marked  r i»,  and  terminating  near 
the  foot-plate. 

The  framing  and  connections  of  the  engine . — Having  described  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  en- 
gine. we  now  proceed  to  explain  the  parts  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  wheels.  These  are 
most  fully  uikI  clearly  delineated,  in  coinbinatiou,  in  our  sectional  elevation.  Fig.  2006,  and  in  the  plan, 
Fig.  2606.  Between  the  smoke-box  and  external  fire-liox,  are  bolted  the  four  strong  uialleablv-iron 
beams  000,  called  the  inside  framing,  and  which,  besides  imparting  great  strength  and  rigidity  to  the 
whole  structure,  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  fixed  points  of  resistance  for  the  bearings  of  the  working 
parts.  Of  these,  the  first  that  claim  our  attention  are  the  piston-rods  P P.  These  are  made  of  steel, 
turned  truly  cylindrical  and  smooth,  and  of  the  diameter  of  2j  inches  ; they  are  fixed  into  the  piston 
with  a cotter  in  the  mnnner  indicated  in  the  detail.  Figs.  2616, 26 16,  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  they  are 
terminated  each  by  a cross-head  Q',  also  attached  to  them  by  a cotter,  Fig.  2618.  On  these  cross  heads 
are  bearings  fur  the  small  ends  of  the  connecting-rods  Q Q ; and  concentric,  and  of  the  same  piece  with 
these  bearings,  are  projecting  arms  into  which  the  cast-iron  guide-blocks  tr  tr,  Figs.  2618,  2619,  are  fitted. 
The  guide-blocks  are  formed  with  flanges,  and  are  accurately  fitted  and  ground  into  steel  slide- bars, 
also  marked  irtr,  so  as  to  work  smoothly  and  steadily  between  them.  These  latter  are  set  truly  par 
nllol  and  ill  the  samo  inclined  plane  with  the  centre  of  the  piston-rods,  nnd  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
framing-plates  0 0.  By  this  means,  the  piston-rods  are  constrained  to  move  in  a rectilinear  direction, 
and  secured  against  any  deflection,  or  undue  strain  arising  from  the  continual  change  of  position  of  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  connecting-rods,  in  obedience  to  the  revolution  of  the  cranks  to  which  they  ore 
respectively  attached. 

The  feed-pumps  8 S,  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler,  are  also  set  in  the  line  of  the  piston  rods, 
nnd  their  plungers  partake  of  their  motion,  being  each  fixed  to  a small  arm  x,  firmly  secured  by  a cot- 
ter to  the  cross-beau  Q'.  The  pumps,  the  internal  arrangement  of  which  is  fully  shown  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section.  Fig.  2627,  are  formed  of  cast-iron,  and  are  firmly  fastened  to  the  inside  framing  O,  by 
bolts  passing  through  the  projecting  flanges The  plungers  g"  are  of  brass,  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine  draw  the  water  from  the  tender  through  the  feed  pipe  y,  and 
lower  or  suction  valve  A",  forcing  it,  at  the  return  stroke,  through  the  upper  or  delivery  valve  i".  and 
along  the  pipe  z,  into  the  boiler.  The  valves  are  prevented  from  rising  out  of  their  seats  by  the  stops 
j"j",  fixed  into  the  covers  of  their  respective  chests,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  admit  of  their  rising  only  to 
the  proper  height  for  the  due  ingress  and  egress  of  the  water.  At  the  point  where  the  water  is  dis- 
charged into  the  boiler  is  placed  a valve-box  o',  within  which  is  a valve  opening  upwards,  for  the  r*^ 
tention  of  the  water  within  the  boiler.  A small  cock,  called  the  pet-cock,  b\  is  fixed  to  the  outside  of 
the  feed-pump,  and  by  means  of  a long  slender  rod,  the  handle  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  engine- 
driver,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  at  any  time  whether  the  pump  is  working  efficiently. 

The  connecting-rods  QQ  are  jointed,  as  we  have  before  explained,  to  the  cross-heads  of  the  piston 
rods.  The  coupling  is  effected  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  ol  straps,  gibs,  and  cotters,  properly  secured 
against  relaxing  or  falling  out.  The  opposite  ends  are  attached  in  the  same  manner  to  the  crunks  K It, 
upon  the  axle  of  the  driving-wheels.  T his  cranked  axle  is  made  of  the  best  forged  iron,  the  cranks  be  mg 
cut  out  of  the  solid  mass,  and  the  one  formed  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  it  was  usual  to  provide  bearings  for  the  cranked  axle  upon  each  of  the  frame* 
O 0,  but  this  practice  is  now  discontinued,  and  thereby  the  machinery  is  much  simplified,  and  the  fric 
tion  considerably'  reduced. 

The  eccentrics  and  valve  peer. — This  engine  is  provided  with  four  eccentrics,  two  for  the  forward, 
nnd  the  other  two  for  the  backward  geer.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  these  are  shown  upon  an 
enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  2621,  which  gives  a view  of  one  of  the  backward  eccentrics,  but  which,  with 
a slight  difference,  presents  an  accurate  type  of  the  whole  set  Each  eccentric  is  formed  in  halves, 
for  Uu*  purpose  of  embracing  the  axle,  and  these  are  joined  immovably  together  by  the  two 
round  pins  k”  k",  screwed  into  one  half,  nnd  secured,  after  passing  through  the  other,  by  cotters 
it  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  axle  by  the  two  pointed  set-screws,  l"  l".  The  forward  eccentrics  for  both 
cylinders  are  fixed  upon  the  axle  a little  tn  advance  of  a line  at  right  angles  to  their  respective 
cranks,  for  the  purpo-e  of  giving  the  required  lead,  and  the  position  of  the  backward  eccentrics 
U adjusted  upon  the  same  principle,  though  of  course  in  a diametrically  opposite  direction  The 
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eccentric-rods  m"m",  arc  bolted  firmly  to  the  brass  strap  surrounding  the  eccentrics;  and  their  eppo 
site  extremities,  the  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2625,  are  connected  together  by  a double  link  e', 
Figs.  2623  and  2624,  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  either  forward  or  backward  eccentric  being  thrown 
into  geer  with  the  valve-spindle,  its  may  be  required.  The  link  which  Messrs.  Hawthorn  employ 
for  coupling  the  ends  of  their  eccentric-rods  is  of  a new  and  improved  construction,  being  so  formed 
ns  to  diminish  os  much  as  possible  the  friction  and  wear  upon  the  slide-rod  pin  and  the  eccentric- 
rod  ends.  The  r ever /ting  geer,  or  mechanism  by  which  the  engine-driver  is  enabled  to  propel  the  en- 
gine in  either  direction,  consists  of  a system  of  rods  and  levers  f f f,  commencing  with  a stud 
upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the  coupling-link  e\  and  terminating  in  a long  handle,  placed  in  a 
convenient  itosition  near  the  foot-plate.  The  motion  of  the  eccentrics  is  communicated  directly  to 
the  slide-valves  by  means  of  valve -spindles,  working  through  oblong  guides  at  the  one  extremity,  to 
insure  steadiness,  and  attached  at  their  opposite  ends  to  the  slide-valves  by  nuts  and  jam-nuts,  for 
the  purpose  of  adjustment.  We  may  here  lake  occasion  to  remark,  in  anticipation  of  the  subject  upon 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  that  by  Messrs.  Hawthorn’s  arrangement  the  ordinary  slide-valves,, 
when  once  properly  adjusted,  never  require  to  be  varied,  to  whatever  extent  the  expansion  geer  may 
be  employed. 

Auxiliary  expansion  slide-frame  and  gecrinq. — On  each  of  the  backward  eccentrics  is  fixed  a stud 
A',  Fig.  2621,  to  which  is  jointed  a rod,  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  arm 
of  a double  lever,  working  upon  a bearing  fixed  to  one  of  the  framing-beams  O O.  The  lower  arm  of 
this  lever  is  grooved  throughout  its  length  to  receive  a sliding-pin,  attached  by  a link  to  a system  of 
rods  ami  levers,  terminating  in  a long  handle,  working  on  the  same  centre  with  the  reversing  handle. 
The  sliding-pin  is  also  connected  by  the  rod  to  the  hollow7  spindle  which  works  through  the  stuffing-box 
of  the  valve-chest  L,  and  incloses  the  spindle  g of  the  ordinary  slide-valve.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
as  objections  may  be  urged  on  the  ground  of  expense,  that  the  hollow  spindle  is  not  essentially  requisite 
in  this  arrangement  of  valves ; the  spindle  may  be  made  solid,  similar  to  the  rod  of  the  ordinary  slide, 
and  worked  through  a separate  stuffing-box,  either  above  or  on  one  side  of  it ; the  mode  represented  is, 
however,  the  neatest  and  most  compact  arrangement 

The  expansion  slide-frame  is  worked  by  the  hollow  spindle,  being  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a 
slender  malleable  iron  frame,  embracing  it  on  all  sides,  ana  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  hollow  spindle. 
It  is  fitted  to  and  works  upon  the  same  face  as  the  ordinary  slide-valve,  but  is  of  such  a form  as,  when 
the  frame  is  in  motion,  to  overlap  alternately  the  ends  of  the  latter,  (the  back  of  the  slide-valve  being 
accurately  planed  and  fitted  for  that  purjH»se,)  according  to  the  amount  of  expansion  required.  This 
can  bewaried  at  pleasure  by  the  mechanism  above  described  ; for  when  the  sliding-pin  which  works  in 
the  grooved  arm  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  motion  of  that  lever,  it  is  obvious  that  no  motion  of  the 
slide-frame  will  ensue,  and  in  this  position,  when  it  is  not  required  to  work  expansively,  the  gecring  may 
be  secured  so  as  to  obviate  all  unnecessary  wear  and  tear.  If,  however,  the  handle  be  Advanced 
into  the  position  represented  in  the  general  elevation,  Fig.  2601,  the  sliding-pin  and  rod  which  is 
attached  to  it,  will  tlien  be  forced  downwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2605,  and  the  slide-frame  will  partake 
of  the  motion  communicated  to  the  lever  f by  the  backward  eccentric,  and  the  amount  of  this  travel 
will  obviously  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance  at  which  the  sliding-pin  is  set  from  the  centre  of  motion. 
A graduated  sector  is  placed  at  the  foot-plate  in  view  of  the  engine-driver,  as  shown  in  the  general 
elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  minutely  the  amount  of  expansion,  or  at  whut  part  of  Lhu  stroke 
the  steam  is  cut  otf. 

We  may  remark  that  Messrs.  Hawthorn’s  expansion  geer  appears  to  possess  advantages  over  many 
of  the  other  methods  hitherto  employed.  The  first  aud  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  we  have 
before  adverted  to,  namely,  the  complete  independence  of  the  motion  of  the  ordinary  slide-valve  from 
that  of  the  expansion-frame,  rendering  any  alteration  of  the  latter,  after  it  has  been  once  properly 
adjusted,  unnecessary,  whatever  amount  of  expansion  may  be  employed.  The  admission  and  cliscliarge 
of  the  steam  are  thus,  in  all  cases,  regular,  and  take  place  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances 
attainable  by  the  ordinary  valve.  Again,  the  movement  communicated  by  the  backward  eccentric  to 
the  expansion-slide  is  so  regulated,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  ordinary  valve,  os  to  produce  a very  pccu- 
liar  and  advantageous  effect  in  cutting  off  the  steam  quickly.  Thus,  the  expansive  principle  may  be 
employed  to  any  extent,  between  that  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  steam  at  J of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ordinary  slide  alone,  without  throttling,  or  what 
is  technically  called  teire-draicing  the  steam,  a defect  bo  much  complained  of  in  most  of  the  other  modes 
of  expansion  hitherto  in  use.  These  theoretical  advantages  have  been  fully  corroborated  by  the  results 
of  experience.  Messrs.  Hawthorn  have  successfully  applied  their  expansion  geering  to  the  locomotives 
which  they  have  supplied  to  ten  different  railways  in  England,  and  the  saving  of  fuel  effected  by  the 
use  of  it,  in  many  cases,  amounts  to  80  per  cent. 

The  tehee l s and  outside  framing. — The  driving-wheels  TT  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  cranked  axle,  the 
ends  of  which,  produced  beyond  the  bearings,  carry  the  cranks  and  coupling-rods  oo.  The  other 
extremities  of  these  rods  are  connected  by  cranks  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  with  the  axle  of  the 
fore-wheels  IT  U.  By  thus  connecting  the  driving  nnd  fore  wheels,  the  amount  of  traction,  or  the  sur- 
face upon  the  rails  available  for  the  propulsion  of  the  engine,  is  greatly  increased,  which  renders  this 
species  of  engine  peculiarly  suitable  for  drawing  merchandise  ur  other  heavy  trains,  at  moderate  speeds. 
The  hind  or  trailing  wheels  V V,  are  situated  under  the  fire-box,  and  the  advantages  of  this  disposition 
have  been  already  pointed  out.  The  dimensions  of  all  these  wheels  have  also  been  already  given,  and 
the  mode  of  their  construction  will  be  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  2631.  which  shows  both 
external  and  sectional  views  of  one  of  the  driving-wheels,  but  which,  as  far  as  regards  construction,  may 
be  taken  as  a type  of  the  whole.  The  nave  is  of  cast  iron,  moulded  and  poured  round  the  arms,  which 
have  been  previously  prepared  with  a dove-tail  at  their  inner  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional 
security.  The  arms  and  nm  are  of  the  best  forged  iron,  aud  the  latter  is  accurately  turned  in  the  lu’iie, 
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after  being  welded  together.  The  tyre,  which  is  also  of  the  best  forged  scrap-iron,  is  bored  internally 
to  a slightly  smaller  diameter  than  the  rim,  and  shrunk  on.  It  is  then  secured  to  the  rim  by  a few 
rivets,  and  the  whole  turned  accurately  to  the  proper  form  and  diameter. 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  engine  rests  upon  tlie  wheels,  it  may  be  expected  to  suffer  from  Jolting 
in  passing  over  the  irregularities  of  the  rails.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible,  the  springs  pp  p and 

L’  q q are  interposed,  the  former  upon  bearings  in  the  outermost  of  the  internal  framings  OO,  and  the 
ttcr  under  the  axle-boxes  r r r,  of  the  main  external  bearings.  The  springs  marked  q q',  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  attached  to  the  axle-boxes  and  to  the  framing,  are  clearly  represented  in  Figs. 
2634  and  2635.  They  are  composed  of  thin  layers  of  steel,  gradually  diminishing  in  length  from  tee 
centre  to  the  extremities,  and  bound  together  by  the  connecting-hoop  o",  secured  in  its  place  by  a small 
round  pin  passing  through  it  and  the  steel  plates.  The  connecting- hoop  is  formed  with  a tail  projecting 
upwards  iuto  the  lower  portion  of  the  axle-box,  when*  it  is  fixed  by  a round  pin  p"  passing  through  it. 
The  axle-box  r,  which  is  of  cast-iron,  fitted  with  bearings  composed  of  a metallic  alloy  favorable  for 
the  reduction  of  friction,  slides  up  and  down  as  the  springs  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  engine, 
between  the  cast  iron  axle-guides  q"  q",  which  are  accurately  planed  and  fitted  to  receive  it,  and 
bolted  firmly  to  the  plates  of  the  external  framing.  The  axle-boxes  arc  formed  with  a sort  of 
reservoir  for  oil  or  tallow,  which  is  constantly  supplied  to  the  rubbing  surface's  by  two  small  tubes 
and  siphon-wicks.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  other  rubbing  parts  of  the  eugine  are  lubri- 
cated in  the  same  manner.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  springs  are  attached  to  the  external  framing 
is  shown  in  Figs.  2634,  2635.  These  parts  are  called  the  spring-link*,  and  consist  of  u species  of 
small  cross-head  r“,  fitted  with  round  pins  for  passing  through  the  plates  of  the  external  framing,  and 
with  screwed  studs  attached  by  similar  round  pins  to  the  ends  of  the  springs  q'  q.  The  nut  works 
into  these  screws,  and  by  means  of  it  the  weight  which  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  throw  upon 
each  spring  may  lx;  accurately  adjusted. 

The  external  framing  consists  of  two  strong  parallel  beams  W W,  extending  somewhat  beyond  the 
engine  at  both  ends,  and  connected  in  front  by  tee  wooden  cross-beam  or  buffer-bar  Z,  and  behind  by  a 
similar  beam,  on  which  rests  the  foot  plate  Y.  These  beams  are  firmly  bound  together  at  the  corners 
by  angular  plates  of  iron  bolted  through  each,  and  the  weight  of  the  boiler  is  supjxirted  utxai  them 
by  the  strong  malleable  iron  brackets  or  stays  XXX,  riveted  to  the  boiler,  and  bolted  through 
tho  beams  W W.  These  latter  are  formed  each  of  two  parallel  plates  of  iron,  cut  out  into  the 
form  shown  in  the  general  elevation,  with  horn*  projecting  downwards  for  the  bearings  of  the 
wheels.  He  tween  each  pair  of  plates  a beam  of  well-seasoned  oak  is  interposed,  and  the  whole  firmly 
bolted  together.  , 

To  deaden  the  shocks  to  which  the  engine  is  exposed,  it  is  provided  with  buffers,  * s’,  fixed  to  and 
projecting  in  front  of  the  buffer-bar  Z.  These  buffers  are  a species  of  elastic  cushions,  formed  of  horse- 
hair. surrounded  by  strong  leather,  and  further  strengthened  by  slender  mulleable  iron  hoops.  To 
secure  the  engine  against  the  effects  of  the  wheels  coming  in  contact  with  stones  or  other  obstacles 
which  may  huppen  to  be  lying  on  the  rails,  it  ia  furnished  with  strong  malleable  iron  safe -guard*  t‘  t, 
descending  from  the  external  framing  to  within  a short  distance  of  each  rail,  and  so  formed  at  the  points 
as  to  turn  aside  any  object  with  which  they  may  come  into  Collision. 

Any  water  which  may  lmp|>en  to  accumulate  in  the  cylinders,  whether  from  the  priming  of  the  Ixiiler 
or  tiie  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  which,  unless  removed  from  time  to  time,  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  working  of  the  engine,  is  lot  off  by  means  of  the  pipe  and  step-cock  w',  communicating 
with  the  discharge  jus-age  of  each  cylinder. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  smoke-box.  and  towards  the  top,  is  fixed  a small  bracket  for  supporting  the 
tignal-lamp  v,  by  which  notice  is  given  at  night  of  the  approach  of  the  engine  and  train. 

As  a precaution  against  accident  to  the  eugine  driver  and  bis  assistant,  hand-rails  *e'  tr'  arc  erected 
■on  each  side  of  the  foot-plate  Y,  and  tho-e  are  continued  along  the  wliole  length  of  the  boiler,  so  that 
ithey  may  be  enabled  witu  comparative  safety  to  walk  round  the  eugine,  even  when  it  is  in  rapid  motion. 
The  rods  forming  this  latter  part  of  the  hand-rail  are  made  hollow,  anti  thus  afford  a neat  ami  compact 
guide  and  protection  for  the  slender  rods  by  which  the  blast  regulator  on  one  aide,  and  the  damper  on 
the  other,  are  worked. 

When  the  engine  is  at  rest,  the  steam  which  would  otherwise  escape  at  the  safety-valve  and  be 
thrown  to  waste,  is  made  available  for  the  heating  of  tlx*  water  in  the  tender.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  bent  pipe  x\  by  which  a communication  is  made  between  the  steam  within  the  fire-box 
and  the  feed-pipe  y.  and  thereby  a considerable  saving  of  fuel  is  found  to  be  effected. 

Tlie  connection  of  the  engine  and  tender  is  made  by  means  of  the  strong  double  link  or  drag-bar  y\ 
one  end  of  which  is  secured  by  a strong  pin  to  a braclcct  fixed  under  the  foot-plate  of  the  engine,  while 
the  other  is  in  a similar  manner  jointed  to  the  drag-springs  of  the  tender. 

To  assist  the  engine-driver  in  rising  into  his  place  on  tlie  foot-plate,  the  foot-steps  t'  2r  depend  on  each 
side  of  it  to  within  an  easy  distance  from  the  ground. 

Having  tints  minutely  described  the  parts  of  which  this  engine  is  composed,  and  explained  their  sev- 
eral uses  ns  we  went  along,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  more  space  with  an  account  of  its 
mode  of  action.  This  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  of  the  ordinary  high-pressure  engine,  and 
to  those  who  have  followed  us  in  our  previous  descriptions  jvill  be  perfectly  intelligible. 

Description  of  the  tender. — The  tender  is  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  locomotive  engine,  ami  as 
in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  engine,  there  is  considerable  room  for  the  display  of  tasteful  design  and  judicious 
arrangement,  we  have  thought  that  we  should  render  our  engravings  more  interesting  and  more 
acceptable  by  giving  representations  of  both.  'Hie  water-tank  A A forms  the  principal  i*art  <*f 
the  tender,  and  consists  of  a rectangular  sheet-iron  cistern,  capable  of  containing  1200  gallons  of 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler.  It  is  made  with  a long  recess  B for  the  reception  of  the 
fuel.  Tlie  floor  a of  this  recess  is  made  with  a slope  downwards  from  the  front  of  the  tender,  by 
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which  arrangement  the  fuel  is  prevented  from  being  thrown  out  by  any  jolting  or  shaking  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected. 

Towards  the  bock  of  the  tank  it  is  surmounted  by  a pipe  or  opening  C,  by  which  water  is  introduced 
from  the  water-crane  or  other  contrivance  for  that  purpose.  A wooden  cover  is  fitted  over  this  opening 
when  not  in  use.  At  the  same  point  are  fixed  the  wooden  tool-boxes  D D for  containing  spanners  and 
other  implements  which  may  be  required  for  the  engine.  At  the  front  of  the  tank,  and  on  each  side,  are 
situated  the  cocks  bb  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  the  suction-pi|>es  cc  communicating  between 
the  feed-pumps  and  the  tender.  These  are  connected  to  the  feed-pipes  y y by  means  of  leather  hose 
screwed  on  to  each  by  five  union-joints  d d,  thus  admitting  of  a considerable  amount  of  vibration  or 
change  of  position  of  the  pipes,  without  breaking  the  connection.  The  tank  is  secured  to  a strong 
wooden  frame  E E,  forming  the  body  of  the  tender,  and  strengthened  by  numerous  cross-beams.  Be- 
yond this  wooden  framing,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  the  external  iron  framing-plates  F F are  fixed  by  bolts 
passing  through  short  cross-beams  of  timber  e e e abutting  against  both.  The  external  framing-plates 
are  made  of  a form  symmetrical  with  those  of  the  engine,  us  seen  in  the  general  elevations.  Figs.  2601 
and  2603,  and  their  purpose  is  to  afford  bearings  for  the  reception  of  the  axle-boxes ///,  which  slide  up 
and  down  in  them  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  the  springs  (f  g$- 

The  tender  is  supported  upon  six  wheels  0 G G,  of  the  same  diameter  ns  the  trailing  or  hind  wheels 
of  the  engine,  and  constructed  in  the  manner  already  described  in  treating  of  the  latter.  The  brake 
apparatus,  which  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  2636,  consists  of  a train  of  mechanism  by  which 
a great  amount  of  friction  can  be  simultaneously  pnxluccd  upon  the  peripheries  of  the  tender- wheels, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  momentum  of  the  engine  and  train,  when  it  is  required  to  arrest  the  mo- 
tion of  the  train.  The  hand-wheel  h is  fixed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical  spindle  H,  working 
in  a strong  bearing  attached  to  the  tank.  The  lower  portion  of  the  spindle  is  formed  into  a screw,  and 
works  through  the  wrought-iron  nut  I,  on  which  is  forged  a double  link,  jointed  at  its  lower  end  to  the 
brake-lever  i.  The  latter  has  its  centre  of  motion  in  the  short  shaft  J,  which  works  in  strong  bearings 
attached  to  the  wcxslen  frame,  and  carries  the  double-toothed  sector  j.  Two  longitudinal  iron  rods  k k 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  tender,  and  a small  portion  of  each  towards  the  front  extremity  is  formed 
into  a rack,  so  adjusted  as  to  work  into  the  teeth  of  the  sector  j.  The  rods  k k are  supported  and  guided 
in  their  motion  by  small  rollers  working  in  the  wrought-iron  guides  III,  and  upon  them  are  bolted  the 
wooden  brake-blocks  m m m,  by  the  contact  of  which  with  the  exterior  surface  of  the  wheels  the  friction 
is  produced.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious  that  by  screwing  the  vertical  spindle  II  into  the  nut  I. 
tile  latter  will  be  drawn  upwards,  and  earn  ing  with  it  the  lever  i,  the  toothed  sector  j will  be  made  to 
revolve  upon  its  axis  J,  and  consequently  the  rods  kk  will  be  drawn  each  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  other.  Each  wheel  will  therefore  be  forcibly  compressed  between  the  brake-blocks  »i  m,  and  the 
engine  and  train  be  proportionally  retarded. 

At  the  point  where  tne  engine  is  connected  to  the  tender,  the  latter  is  provided  with  a system  of 
springs,  to  deaden  the  effects  of  shocks  from  either  direction.  This  consists  of  two  springs  set  buck  to 
back,  and  connected  together  by  a socket  n,  which  receives  the  end  of  the  drag-bar.  The  fore  spring  p 
comes  into  action  when  any  force  is  applied  tending  to  separate  the  engine  from  the  tender,  as  in  start- 
ing a train,  and  the  hinder  spring  o when  the  force  is  applied  in  the  opposite  direction.  Both  spring* 
are  supported  upon  pieces  of  thin  iron  bolted  between  the  beams  of  the  wooden  frame,  and  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  spring  o bear  upon  the  two  guide-pins  q q. 

For  further  security,  in  case  of  the  ordinary  connections  failing,  the  safety-chains  r r are  attached  be- 
tween the  engine  and  tender. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  engine-man  and  fireman,  or  stoker,  the  tender  is  furnished  with  foot- 
steps * s,  placed  at  an  easy  distance  above  the  steps  of  the  engine.  By  these  arrangements,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  handles  1 1,  the  foot-plate  is  rendered  easily  accessible. 

At  the  front  of  the  tender  a piece  of  boiler-plate  « is  fixed  by  hinges,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
floor  where  the  engine  and  tender  are  connected.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  tender  the  buffers  v r, 
similar  in  construction  and  in  situation  to  those  formerly  described,  are  fixed  to  the  cross-beam  of  the 
wooden  framing,  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  the  shocks  produced  by  the  occasional  irregularities  of 
motion  between  the  engine  and  the  train.  The  drog-chaiu  it,  which  is  firmly  secured  to  the  same  beam, 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  tender  and  the  train. 


Literal  Reference*  to  the  Engine. 


A,  the  external  fire-box. 

B,  the  internal  fire-box. 

C C,  stays  for  strengthening  the  roof  of  the  internal 
fire-box. 

a a a,  stays  between  the  external  and  internal  fire- 
boxes. 

f>,  the  fire-door. 
c e.  the  fire-bars. 

d . the  movable  portion  of  the  fire-bars, 

D,  the  ash-box. 

E,  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler. 
e ee.  the  tubes. 

/ f,  longitudinal  stays  from  the  back  of  the  fire-box 
to  the  front  of  the  boiler. 

F,  the  smoke-box. 

gg,  the  smoke*l>ox  doors. 


G,  the  chimney. 

H,  a brass  funnel  for  inclosing  the  safety-valves. 

h,  the  spring  safety-valve. 

i,  the  lever  safety-valve  and  spring-balance. 

1 j,  the  water-gage,  and  gage-cocks. 

; k,  the  steam-whistle. 

1 l,  the  blow-off  cock. 

I,  the  steam-receiver. 

m,  the  inverted  cone  for  preventing  priming. 

J J,  the  steam-pipes. 

K,  the  regulator  valve-chest. 

n,  the  regulator  valve. 

o,  a rod  connecting  the  regulator  valve  with 

p,  the  handle  for  working  it. 

q,  the  oil-cup  and  pipe  for  lubricating  the  regulator 
| valve. 
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L,  the  steam-chest  of  the  cylinders, 
r r,  the  slide-valves. 

M M,  the  steam-cylinders. 

»»,  the  steam -ports. 

N N,  the  discliarge-ports  and  blast  pipes. 
t,  the  blast -regulator. 

u u,  handle,  rods,  and  levers  for  working  the  blast- 
regulator. 

v v,  the  damper,  with  the  handle,  rods,  and  levers 
for  working  it 

0 O,  the  inside  framing  of  the  engine. 

1*',  the  stcarn-piston. 
a " a",  the  |>ac»cing-rings  of  the  piston. 
b"  b'\  wedges  for  tightening  the  pncking. 
c"c",  springs  bearing  cm  the  back  of  the  wedges 
6"  6". 

<t ',  the  piston-cover. 

e"  c".  guards  for  the  bolts  of  the  piston-cover. 

I*  P,  the  piston-rods. 

Q'Q'.  cross-heads  for  the  pistou-roda. 
tc  w,  the  cross-head  slides. 

x x,  projecting-arms  for  working  the  feed-pumps. 

Q Q.  the  connecting-rods. 

It,  the  cranked  axle. 

S S,  the  feed-pumps. 

f'f,  flanges  for  bolting  the  feed-pumps  to  the  in- 
side framing. 

g1'  g",  the  plungers  of  the  feed  pumps. 

A",  lower  or  suction  valve  of  the  feed-pump. 

»*',  upper  or  delivery  valve. 
j"j".  stops  for  regulating  the  lift  of  the  valves. 
y y,  the  feed-pipes  from  the  tender  to  the  feed- 
puinps. 

z z,  brunch-pipes  from  the  feed-pumps  to  the  boiler. 
a'  a',  valve-boxes  at  the  boiler. 
b’  b‘,  the  tfet-cocks  ami  their  handles. 

<f  c\  the  furvanl  eccentrics. 
d‘  d\  the  hackwxrri  eccentrics. 
k"  k ",  bolts  for  connecting  the  halves  of  each  ec- 
centric. 

I"  /",  steel  [ ' inching -“crews  for  fixing  the  eccentrics 
to  the  axle. 

i/i"  in",  the  eccentric-rods. 

e’  e\  coupling  links  for  the  ends  of  the  eccentric- 
rods. 

f f f,  levers,  sluifts,  and  rods  for  working  the  re- 
versing-geer. 


jY,  the  main  steam-valve  spindles. 

A' A',  studs  on  the  backward  eccentrics  for  working 
the  expansion  slide-frames. 
n"  n",  connectiiig-nals  between  the  studs  A' A', 
and 

i'  *',  the  grooved  arms  for  the  variable  expansion 
y j\  link-*  betweeu  the  grooved  arms  and  the  lev 
era  k'  IP. 

k'  kr  k',  levers,  shafts,  and  rods  for  regulating  the 
expansion  geer. 

connecting-rods  between  the  grooved  arms 
• and 

in'  in',  the  hollow  spindles  attached  to 
n'n\  the  expansion  slide  frames. 

TT,  the  driving-wheels. 

o'  o',  the  outside  cranks  and  coupling-rods. 

U U,  the  fore- wheels  coupled  to  the  driving- 
wheels. 

| V V,  the  hind-wheels  under  the  fire-box. 

P’  P-  springs  for  the  inside  lienrings  of  the  cranked 
axle. 

q'  q\  springs  for  the  outride  bearings  of  all  tlie 
axles. 

o"  o",  connecting-hoop  for  the  outside  springs  of 
the  cranked  uxle. 
r'  r\  the  axle-boxes. 

I p" p",  pins  for  attaching  the  springs  to  the  axle- 
| boxes. 

I q"  q",  cast-iron  guides  for  the  axle-boxes, 
i r"  r",  the  spring-links. 

- the  nuts  for  adjusting  the  weight  upon  the 

springs. 

j W W,  the  external  frame  of  the  engine. 

X X,  stays  from  the  external  frame  to  the 
boiler. 

] Y,  the  foot  plate. 

Z,  the  buffer  beam. 

! tf  the  buffers. 
i l‘  f,  the  safeguards. 

; u’  u\  a cock  and  pipg  for  letting  off  water  from  the 
cylinders. 
v1,  the  signal-lamp. 
w'ip',  the  hand-railing. 

x\  a pipe  from  tlie  boiler  for  heating  the  water  b 
the  tender, 
y,  the  drag  bar. 
z',  the  foot-ste|>s. 


Literal  Reference*  to  the  Tender. 


A,  The  water- tank. 

B,  the  recess  for  containing  the  cuke 
a a the  floor  of  the  coke- box. 

C,  the  opening  into  the  tank. 

D D,  the  tool  boxes. 

b b,  the  cocks  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  feed-pumps. 

c e,  water  or  suction  pipes  to  the  engine. 
dd,  union-joints  for  connecting  the  feed-pipes. 

E K,  wooden  frame  of  the  tender. 

ee,  stays  between  the  wooden  and  iron  frames. 

F F,  the  iron  frame  for  receiving  the  axle- 
boxes. 

fff  the  axle-boxes. 
ggg,  the  springs. 

G G G,  the  wheels. 

H,  the  vertical  spindle  and  screw  for  working  tlie 
brake. 

A,  the  hand-wheel  for  the  brake  screw. 


I,  the  nut  and  link  for  connecting  the  screw  with 

i.  the  brake-lever. 

J,  the  short  shaft  carrying  the  brake-lever,  and 

j,  the  double-toothed  sector,  working  into 

kk,  tlie  longitudinal  rods  carrying  tlie  brake 
blocks. 

/ /,  supports  fitted  with  rollers  for  guiding  the 
rods  kk. 

mm,  the  wooden  brake-blocks, 
n,  socket  for  connecting  the  drag  springs  to  the 
drag-bars. 

op,  the  springs  for  bulling  and  drawing. 
q q,  hearings  for  the  spring  o. 
rr,  the  safety -chains. 

**.  the  foot  steps. 

1 1.  handles  to  assist  in  rising  to  the  foot-plate. 
u,  a hinged  plate  between  tlie  engine  and  tender. 

I v »t,  buffers  for  the  tender, 
i it,  drag-chain  of  the  tender. 


American  locomotive  engine,  constructed  by  H.  It.  Dunham,  Anc  York. — Hie  engines  of  English  man- 
ufacture, which  we  were  some  years  since  in  the  habit  of  importing,  were  not  well  adapted  to  our 
railways,  and  were  easily  liable  to  get  out  of  working  order.  'Ibis  occurred  in  some  degree  from  tlie 
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nature  of  the  mads,  and  from  the  curves  on  the  line  being,  in  many  cases,  of  such  short  radii,  that  the 
four-wheel  engines  could  not  move  round  them  without  actually  jumping  at  short  intervals,  the  flange* 
of  the  front-wheels  riding  on  the  rail.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  application  of  the  truck-frame  which 
is  attached  to  the  locomotive  engines,  and  which,  moving  on  a centre-pin,  the  wheels  not  being  far  apart, 
suits  itself  to  every  curve  that  may  occur,  thus  enabling  the  engines  to  go  round  without  danger  or  dif- 
ficulty. The  truck  is  also  now  in  use  in  England. 


This  engine  runs  on  six  wheels.  Two  of  them  constitute  the  driving-wheels,  the  axle  of  which  is  hung 
behind  the  fire-box,  under  the  driver’s  platform  The  remaining  four  wheels,  with  two  axles,  are  bound 
together  in  a frame  independent  of  the  engine-frame;  the  connection  of  the  frame  with  the  engine  is 
principally  effected  by  a central  pivot  fixed  in  the  frame,  passing  through  a bush  in  the  bottom  of  the 
smoke-box,  and  secured  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bush  by  a cutter  driven  through  the  pivot  The  four- 
wheel  or  truck-frame  is  likewise  connected  at  the  four  comers,  by  short  links,  to  tho  principal  frame  ; 
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thus  the  former  is  well  secured  to  the  latter,  while  the  mode  of  connection  admits  of  lateral  motion  on 
thcpivot  within  the  necessary  limits. 

Tne  steam-cylinders  are  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  smoke-box,  and  bolted  also  to  the  engine-frame. 


their  axes  being  so  inclined  as  to  point  direct  to  the  axis  of  the  driving-wheels.  The  extreme  distance 
between  the  cylinders  and  the  wheels  admits  of  the  greatest  practicable  length  of  connecting-rods. 
The  eccentrics,  with  their  reverse-motion  goer,  are  9,539 

placed  under  the  engineer's  platform,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  at  all  times. 

Fig.  2687  is  a side  elevation  of  the  engine. 

Fig.  2638  is  on  end  elevation,  exhibiting  the 
smoke-box  in  front,  with  the  cylinders  attached 
to  it 

Fig.  2640  is  a plan  of  the  engine. 

In  Fig.  2639  a detached  elevation  and  section  of 
one  of  tne  driving-wheels  is  represented. 

From  these  figures  it  will  oe  underst*»od  how 
the  crank  is  connected  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel, 
by  letting  it  iuto  a recess  cast  in  the  wheel  for 
that  purpose,  and  further  strengthened  bv  a 
wrought-iron  strap  shrunk  upon  tne  nave.  I’his 
is  a good  idea,  as  it  leaves  much  room  between 
the  wheels,  strengthens  very  considerably  the 
cranked  axle,  and  is  therefore  much  less  liable  to 
accident  than  the  ordinary  method  of  interior  cranks. 

Fig.  2641  is  a longitudinal  section  of  parts  of  the  engine,  exhibiting  in  particular  the  interiors  cf  the 
smoke-box,  a part  of  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  boiler,  the  steam-cylinder,  and  the  pumps. 
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Fig.  2042  is  ft  longitudinal  section  of  the  fire-box  and  its  casiug,  and  of  the  cylinder  of  the  boiler,  with 
its  flue-tubes. 

Fig.  2643  is  an  elevation  of  one-half  of  the  smoke-box  and  of  the  engine,  showing  the  arrangement  of 
the  flues,  and  partly  the  force-pump  geer. 

Fig.  2044  is  a detached  representatiou  of  the  eccentrics  and  reverse-motion  geer. 

Fig.  2646  shows  the  traverse-shaft,  with  the  valve-rod  pins,  bearings,  eccentric- roil  pins,  socket-joint, 
and  starting-lever  sockets. 


Fig.  2646  is  a plan  of  the  regulating- valve,  showing  the  steam  passages,  and  also  the  slit  which  limits 
the  raotioo  of  the  valve,  and  through  which  the  pin  passes,  connecting  the  rod  to  the  slide. 

Fig.  2647  is  a section  of  the  slide  when  the  passage  is  set  full  open,  showing  how  the  rod  is  connected 
id  it  by  means  of  the  pin. 

The  following  are  tne  literal  references  to  the  drawings : 

A is  the  principal  frame  of  the  engine. 
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A,  a rail-guard  suspended  from  the  truck-frame. 

i,  a wrought-iron  stay,  fixed  across  the  truck-frame,  for  supporting  the  centre  in  which  the  point 
i held. 

C is  the  casing  of  the  fire-box. 

j,  the  fire-box,  bolted  water-tight  to  the  casing  all  round  the  bottom.  The  stay-bolts,  which  are  so 
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a,  the  axle-guards, 
r,  the  driver's  platform. 

B is  tile  four-wheel  or  truck-frame. 

<i<4  the  axles,  running  in  bearings  bolted  to  the  frame. 

e,  the  pivot,  fixed  to  the  truck  frame,  which  turns  in  a bush  on  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box. 

/,  the  oearing-springs,  of  which  there  are  two,  which  bring  the  weight  of  the  engine  upon  the  truck, 
thereby  relieving  the  pivot  of  any  unnecessary  strain. 

ff,  the  four  links  by  which  the  truck  is  connected  to  the  frame  of  the  engine,  which  assist  in  steadying 
the  enfe  »e  when  in  motion. 
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profusely  employed  in  English  locomotives  for  connecting  the  fire-box  to  the  casing,  are  not  used  in  this 
engine  at  all. 

k,  the  safety-valve  apparatus. 

/.  the  regulating- valve  for  the  admission  of  the  steam  into  tho  cylinders ; see  Figs.  2641,  2G4C,  2647. 
w,  the  rod  and  lever  for  working  the  regulating-valve, 
n,  the  steam- pipe,  lending  the  steam  to  the  cylinders. 
oo,  stays  supporting  the  steam-pipe  upon  the  fire-box. 

D is  the  cylindrical  compartment  of  the  boiler. 

p , the  steam-pipe,  conducting  tho  steam  from  the  dome  to  the  cylinders. 
a,  the  flue-tubes. 

E is  the  smoke-box. 

r,  a short  three-way  steam-pipe,  bolted  to  the  smoke-box ; it  receives  the  steam  from  the  pipe  p,  and 
lets  it  into  the  cylinder-pipes. 


a,  a small  ring  with  a flange,  ground  steam-tight  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  p with  conical  surfaces ; H 
passes  through  the  smoke-box,  and  is  joined  to  the  pipe  r. 
t.  the  steam  pipes  to  the  cylinders. 

«,  the  eduction  steam-pipe. 

F is  the  chimney,  terminated  by  a conical  frustum,  and  covered  with  gauze-wire. 

O Is  the  driving-axle. 

v,  the  cranks,  let  into  the  naves  of  the  wheels. 

*p,  the  journals. 

H H are  the  steam-cylinders. 

*,  the  steam-chests. 

y,  the  pistons  and  rods. 

z,  cross-head*  on  the  ends  of  the  piston-rods. 

o',  square  guide-rods,  embraced  by  the  ends  of  the  cross-heads  z. 
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b\  a stay  connecting  the  ends  of  the  rods  o',  which  are  screwed  up  to  it  by  nuts ; this  stay  is  made 
with  a groove,  in  which  the  connecting- rod  is  at  liberty  to  move  vertically,  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  crank. 

d,  the  connecting-rod. 
d,  the  slide-valve  rod. 

1 1 are  the  eccentrics,  formed  in  two  halves  bolted  together ; they  arc  fixed  on  the  driving-shaft  by 
means  of  set-screws.  See  Figs.  2644  and  2645. 

d d,  the  eccentric-rod  frames,  formed  with  gabs  or  recesses  on  the  upper  and  under  sides,  to  receive 
the  pins  of  the  valve-rod  levers. 

/',  the  traverse -shaft,  to  which  the  levers  for  the  valve-geer  are  attached.  This  shaft,  as  will  be  seen 
in  Fig.  2645,  is  in  reality  double,  as  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  bored  to  receive  tl>e  other ; thus  the 
two  ends  may  be  moved  independently  of  each  other,  to  work  the  corresponding  valve-rods  d' d. 

rf  (f,  the  eccentric-levers,  with  the  gab-pins  on  them;  on  the  same  shafts,  outside  the  stays  LL,  are 
fixed  the  levers  which  work  the  valve-rods.  • 

h!  h\  the  valve-rod  levers. 

*'  *',  the  sockets  for  the  starting-handles,  fixed  on  the  two  parts  of  the  traverse-shaft 
Id,  the  reversing-sliaft 

the  handle  for  working  the  shaft  Id. 
in’,  reversing-lever  fixed  on  the  shaft  k\ 


2644. 


n'  n'  n‘,  cross-rod  pinned  to  the  end  of  the  lever  nd,  and  links  for  working  the  eccentric-rod  frames 

K K are  the  force-pumps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  engine. 

o',  feed-pipes  from  the  tender. 

p\  cocks  for  shutting  off  the  supply. 

q\  feed-pipes  lending  to  the  boiler. 

id,  plunger,  driven  by  the  piston-rod  cross-head. 

L.  stays  of  wrought-iron,  rigidly  connecting  the  boiler  anil  machinery  to  the  frame. 

The  following  are  a few  of  tho  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine : 


Diameter  of  cylinder 10$  inches. 

Length  of  stroke 16  « 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 64  « 

do.  truck-wheek 82  “ 

do.  smoke-hox,  and  of  the  cylinder  of  the  boiler 87  a 

Length  of  cylinder  of  boiler  70  « 

Diameter  of  flue -tubes 1-$  « 

Diameter  of  chimney 12  * 

Number  of  flue-tubes  

Fire-box,  37  inches  square  by  48  inches  high. 
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Fig.  2048  exhibits  the  side  elevation  of  an  engine  built  for  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  by 
Roof.rk,  Kctchkm,  it  Orosynkr.  of  Pater-on,  New  Jersey,  weighing  2*2  tons. 

It  would  be  needless  to  exhibit  all  the  forms  of  the  locomotive  engine,  influenced,  as  they  frequently 
are,  by  the  mere  caprices  of  builders  or  designers.  The  principle  of  them  all  is  sufficiently  well  shown 
by  the  examples  already  introduced. 


The  English  engines  are  designed  for  the  use  of  coke  as  a fuel.  The  American  engines  mostly  use 
wood,  although  the  coal-buming  engines  of  Winans  of  Baltimore,  for  the  burning  of  anthracite  coal, 
have  given  good  results,  and  bid  fair  to  come  into  use  for  particular  purposes. 
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LOGARITHM.  The  logarithm  of  a number  is  the  exponent  of  a power  to  which  another  given  inva- 
riable number  must  be  raised  in  order  to  produce  the  first  number.  Thus,  in  the  common  system  of 
logarithms,  in  which  the  invariable  number  is  10,  the  logarithm  of  1000  is  3,  because  10  raised  to  the 
third  power  is  1000.  In  general,  if  a*=y,  in  which  equation  a is  a given  invariable  number,  then  x is 
the  logarithm  of  y.  All  absolute  numbers,  whether  positive  or  negative,  whole  or  fractional,  may  be 
produced  by  raising  an  invariable  number  to  suitable  powers.  The  invariable  number  is  called  the  bam 
of  the  system  of  logarithms : it  may  be  any  number  whatever  greater  or  less  than  unity ; but  having 
been  once  chosen,  it  must  remain  the  same  for  the  formation  of  all  numbers  in  the  same  system.  What- 
ever number  may  be  selected  for  the  base,  the  logarithm  of  the  base  is  1,  and  the  logarithm  of  1 is  0. 
In  fact,  if  in  the  equation  a'=y  we  make  x=l,  we  shall  have  a,=a,  whence,  by  the  definition,  log. 
o=l  ; and  if  we  malfe  x=0,  we  shall  have  a°=l,  whence  log.  1=0. 

These  properties  of  logarithms  are  of  very  great  importance  in  facilitating  the  arithmetical  opera- 
tions of  multiplication  and  division.  For  if  a multiplication  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  ocJy  necessary  to 
take  from  the  logarithmic  tables  the  logarithms  of  the  factors,  and  add  them  into  one  sum,  which  give9 
the  logarithm  of  the  required  product ; and  on  finding  in  the  table  the  number  corres ponding  to  this 
new  logarithm,  the  product  itself  is  obtained.  Thus  by  means  of  a table  of  logarithms  the  operution 
of  multiplication  is  performed  by  simple  addition.  In  like  manner,  if  one  number  is  to  be  divided  by 
another,  it  is  only  necessary  to  subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  divisor  from  that  of  the  dividend,  and  to 
find  in  the  table  the  number  corresponding  to  this  difference,  which  number  is  the  quotient  required. 
Thus,  the  quotient  of  a division  is  obtained  by  simple  subtraction. 

Logarithms  apply  with  equal  advantage  to  the  formation  of  powers  and  extraction  of  roots.  Let  y 
be  a number  to  oe  raised  to  the  power  m,  (w  being  any  number,  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  nega- 
tive.) As  before,  we  have  y=a* ; and,  on  raising  both  sides  of  the  equation  to  the  power  m,  y*=a“x: 
whence,  by  the  definition,  log.  y*=m  r=m  log.  y ; that  is,  the  logarithm  of  the  power  of  a number  is 
equal  to  tfie  product  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  exponent  of  the  power. 

If  in  the  equation  of  log.  ym  = m log.  y we  make  m = we  shall  have  log.  yT  (or  log.  ^ y)  = — log. 

n n 

y ; that  is  to  say,  the  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a number  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  number  divi- 
ded by  the  index  of  the  root. 

From  these  two  last  results  it  is  obvious  that  by  means  of  a table  of  logarithms  numbers  may  be 
raised  to  any  power  by  simple  multiplication,  and  that  the  roots  of  numbers  may  be  extracted  by  sim- 
ple division. 

When  a table  of  logarithms  has  been  calculated  for  any  given  hose,  it  is  easy  to  find  by  means  of  it 
anv  other  system  of  logarithms  corresponding  to  a different  base.  Thus,  supposing  a system  of  loga- 
rithm* has  I>een  calculated  of  which  the  base  is  a,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  value  of  x has 
been  found  for  every  different  value  of  y in  the  equation  a*  =y,  and  tliat  it  is  required  to  construct 
another  tabic,  of  which  tlie  base  is  b,  or  to  find  the  values  of  r corresponding  to  every  different  value 
of  y in  the  equation  AT=y,  we  may  proceed  as  follows : Taking  the  logarithms  of  both  members  of 
this  last  equation  from  the  table  supposed  already  calculated,  of  which  the  base  is  a,  and  recollecting 

that  log.  6*  — v log.  6,  we  have  v log.  b = log.  y ; whence  t*  =j— --7.  But  because  bT  = v,  it  follows  that 
v is  the  logarithm  of  y in  the  system  of  which  the  base  is  6 ; therefore,  denoting  the  logarithms  in  this 
new  system  by  L,  we  have  L y Hence  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any 

given  number  y in  the  new  system,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  its  logarithm  in  the  system  already 
calculated  by  the  constant  number  j This  coustant  number,  by  means  of  which  we  |wlss  from  the 

one  table  to  the  other,  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  new  table  with  reference  to  the  old. 

The  logarithms  of  the  particular  system  of  which  the  modulus  is  1,  is  called  the  Napierian  system. 
But,  as  has  been  shown,  when  the  logarithms  have  been  found  in  any  one  system,  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred into  those  of  any  other  svstem  by  means  of  a constant  factor.  In  the  common  system  the  bone 
is  10,  and  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  any  number  is  consequently  transformed  into  the  common  loga- 
rithm of  the  same  number  by  multiplying  by  the  modulus  This  number,  which  is  of  great  im- 

portance in  the  computation  of  the  logarithmic  tables,  is  found  to  be  043429 14819,  Ac^  the  Napierian 
logarithm  of  10  being  2*302&85U9,  <tc.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  this  modulus  0-4 342944819  is 
the  ordinary  logarithm  of  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system ; for,  calling  e this  base,  we  shall  have 
M0 

c = 10,  whence,  taking  the  ordinary  logarithm  of  both  sides  of  the  equation  L10  X log.  e = log.  10  = 1; 
therefore,  log.  e=  s 0 4342944819.  On  passing  to  numbers,  we  find  e = 2*7182818284. 


The  Napierian  logarithms  are  sometimes  called  the  natural  logarithms,  on  account  of  the  modulus  of 
the  system  being  unity ; and,  more  frequently,  hyperbolic  logarithms,  because  they  represent  the  area 
of  a rectangular  hyperbola  between  its  asymptotes,  and  on  this  account  are  of  immense  use  in  calcula- 
tions connected  with  the  steam-engine. 

Logarithms  being  of  constant  use  in  calAilations,  the  tables  which  have  been  published  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  complete  are  those  of  Vlacq.  to  ten  decimals  ; but  they  are  very  scarce,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  procured.  There  is  an  edition  of  them  by  Vega,  in  1797,  also  scarce.  Gardiner's 
Logarithms,  printed  in  1742,  in  4to,  and  auother  edition  of  them  at  Avignon,  in  France,  in  1770,  are  to 
seven  decimals.  Collet's  Logarithms , in  8vo,  like  Gardiner's,  contain  the  logarithmic  sines,  Ac.,  for 
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every  10  seconds.  Taylor s Logarithms,  in  4to,  and  also  Baguays,  have  them  to  every  second.  Hut- 
ton's Logarithms,  and  Babbage's  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  are  well  known.  The  latter  was  carefully 
collated,  and  is  very  accurate  and  convenient  Hulsses  Sammlung  Maihetnatischer  Tafeln  (8vo.  Leip- 
zig, 1840)  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a very  useful  collection.  The  above  (excepting  Vlacq’s  and 
Vega’s)  are  all  to  seven  decimal  figures ; but  for  many  purposes,  logarithms  to  a less  number  of  deci- 
mals are  sufficiently  accurate.  For  navigation  and  surveying,  tables  to  six  fixgures  are  the  most  con- 
venient, as  they  give,  in  general,  the  trigonometrical  lines  correct  to  single  seconds.  The  best  tables  of 
this  kind  are  Barley's  Tables  of  Six- figure  Jjorjarithms,  (12mo,  1840.)  For  many  auxiliary  computations 
in  astronomy  it  is  sufficient  to  have  the  logarithms  to  five  places.  The  reprint  of  Lalandes  Bwefigure 
Table  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (18mo,  1839)  is  convenient,  and  may  be  relied  on  for  accuracy. 

LOG,  for  slcam-eessela.  Fig.  2649  is  a side  view,  and 
Kg.  2650  an  end  view  of  this  instrument  A is  a small  - lf 

wheel.  1 foot  diameter,  having  vanes  set  at  such  an  angle  * 

that  when  let  into  the  water,  the  action  upon  their  in-  °||* 

dined  surfaces  would  cause  the  wheel  to  revolve  once  in  r 2^ 

passing  the  distance  of  two  feet  through  the  water. 

Upon  tho  axis  of  the  wheel  is  an  endless  screw  a,  into 
which  works  a small  toothed  wheel,  having  51  teeth. 

The  instrument  should  be  mounted  on  the  low  end  of  a 
stiff  bar  of  wood,  or  other  material!,  of  such  length  as 
that  the  top  end  could  be  fastened  by  a joint  or  hinge  b, 
to  the  side  of  a vessel,  in  convenient  proximity  to  a 
cabin  window,  or  to  the  deck.  To  the  low  end  of  the 
rod  or  bar  a small  line  should  be  attached,  r.  the  other 
end  of  which  to  be  secured  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
The  use  of  this  line  would  be  to  withdraw  the  instru- 
ment from  the  water  when  not  required  for  observation, 
and  to  lash  it  horizontally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

When  the  line  was  released,  the  instrument  should  be  so 
suspended  a*  to  full  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  and 

the  bar  sufficiently  stiff  to  remain  perpend icular,  and  re-  J ^p...  ....  u — 

•ist  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  its  front  edges.  2 

which,  however,  would  be  but  trifling.  Hie  axis  of  the  ■ j *“  \F 

small  toothed  wheel  should  be  inclosed  in  a tube  iu  j ^ x, 

front  of  the  bur  on  which  the  wheel  is  suspended,  and  | “ 

prolonged  to  a short  distance  below  the  hinged  joint ; ! 4-^ 

nnd  upon  the  top  end  of  it  should  be  fixed  tin  index  d.  £*  / | | 

to  revolve  on  a dial-plate  deciinallv  divided.  The  wheel  ^ /<a\  \| 

being  constructed  as  1m? fore  described,  thin  index  would  L//  Ss. 

make  one  revolution  round  the  dial-plate  in  the  time  / \y  SJ 

tluit  the  vessel  passed  102  feet  through  the  water,  which  ^ i.lr 

is  about  the  one-sixtieth  part  of  a knot,  or  nautical  mile.  If,  therefore,  an  observer  stood  with  a minute- 
glass,  (or  seconds  watch,)  and  turned  the  glass  the  moment  the  index  was  at  zero  upon  the  diul-plute, 
and  noted  the  number  of  revolutions  and  parts  made  bv  the  index  during  the  time  the  sand  was  running 
out,  he  would  have  the  rate  at  which  the  vessel  passed  through  the  water,  in  knots  and  decimals,  per 
hour. 

LOGWOOD.  A hard,  compact  wood,  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  of  a fine  grain,  capable  of  being 
polished,  and  so  durable  as  to  be  scarcely  susceptible  of  decay.  Its  predominant  color  is  red,  tinged 
with  orange,  yellow,  nnd  black.  It  yields  its  color  both  to  spirituous  nnd  watery  menstrua.  Alcohol 
extracts  it  more  readily  and  copiously  than  water.  The  color  of  its  dye  is  a fine  red,  inclined  a little 
to  violet  or  purple,  which  left  to  itself,  become*  yellowish,  purple,  and  at  length  black.  Acids  turn  it 
yellow,  alkalies  deepen  the  color,  and  give  it  a purple  or  violet  hue.  A blue  color  is  obtained  from* 
logwood,  by  mixing  verdigris  with  it  in  the  dye-bath.  The  great  consumption  of  logwood  is  for  blacks, 
to  which  it  gives  a lustre  and  velvety  cast ; it  is  also  extensively  used  as  a red,  purple,  or  black  dye  to 
beech,  and  various  white  woods.  See  Woods,  Varieties  ok. 

LOOM,  POWER.  Fig.  2651  is  a front  elevation  of  a power-loom  for  weaving  printing  goods,  as  built 
to  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Fig.  2652  is  the  driving-end,  showing  pulleys,  geers,  shipper,  Ac. 

Fig.  2653  is  a view  of  the  other  end,  snowing  the  take-up  motion. 

A denotes  the  cast-iron  ends,  which,  with  the  iron  girts  tuat  are  bolted  between,  constitute  the  frame- 


work to  w’hich  all  other  parts  are  attached. 

B is  a cast-iron  arch,  which  supports  the  roll  over  which  the  harnesses  hang. 

C C are  the  driving-pulleys,  one  loose,  the  other  fast. 

D,  large  gecr  or  cam  shaft,  driven  by  a goer  on  the  crank  shaft. 

E,  cams  for  working  the  harnesses ; F,  cum  for  throwing  shuttle. 

G,  lever  for  taking  up  the  cloth  by  operating  on  the  ratchet-wheel  H.  This  lever  is  worked  by  a 
crank  motion  attached  to  the  end  of  cam-shaft. 

H,  ratchet-wheel,  operated  by  lever  G. 

I,  emery -roll ; J.  binder-roll ; K,  cloth-roll  The  cloth,  after  passing  between  the  rolls  I and  J,  winds 
op  on  this  roll  This  roll  is  driven  from  I by  a belt. 

L,  Fig.  2652,  is  a view  of  the  filling  stop-motion. 

H,  head  on  yarn-beam,  with  a groove  for  a strap. 

N,  strap  and  spring  for  friction  on  yarn-beam. 
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O,  lever,  operated  by  cam,  on  cam-shaft. 

P,  lever  attached  to  O,  which  comes  in  contact  with  catch  L,  (when  the  filling  breaks,)  and  throws  the 
shipper-handle  Q out  of  the  notch  in  which  it  is  held,  and  stops  the  loom. 

Q,  shipper-handle  for  stopping  and  starting  the  loom. 


R,  piece  attached  to  the  pmtecting-rod,  that  strikes  a lever  under  the  breast-beam,  (whenever  the 
shuttle  fails  of  performing  it*  duty,)  and  stops  the  loom. 

8,  picker-statF  for  throwing  the  shuttle,  which  receives  its  motion  from  a cam  on  cam-shaft,  commu- 
nicated by  a trendle  and  strap  T. 

T,  strap  for  picker-motion. 


U,  harness-treadles,  operated  by  the  cams  E E. 

V,  crank-shaft,  which  gives  motion  to  the  lathe  or  sley.  X,  sley  or  lathe,  which  contains  the  reed. 
Y,  harnesses  for  separating  the  warps  while  the  filling  passes  through,  which  are  operated  by  the 

harness-cam  E alternately. 
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Z Z are  the  swords  that  support  the  lathe,  and  are  attached  to  the  rocking-shaft  at  the  bottom. 

A,  rocking-shaft  on  which  the  lathe  swings. 

a’  is  a goer  attached  to  the  yarn-beam,  used  only  when  dressing  the  yam.  6',  reed,  o',  friction-roll 
for  picker-lever  strap.  d\  picker-levers  or  treadles.  e\  race-rods,  on  which  the  pickers  slide.  /',  pickers, 
made  of  green  hide,  dried  and  pressed.  g\  temples  for  holding  the  cloth  in  its  place  and  keeping  it 
stretched  in  width.  A'  is  the  cloth,  as  it  passes  over  the  breast-beam  down  between  the  two  rolls  on 
to  the  cloth-rolL 

LOOM,  BIGELOW’S  COUNTERPANE.  This  improvement  consists  principally  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  shuttles  arc  thrown ; the  manner  of  raising  and  depressing  the  snuttle-boxes ; and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  picker  is  relieved  from  the  shuttle. 

W e copy  from  the  specification  of  the  patentee : 

In  throwing  the  shuttles,  I cause  the  two  picker-staves  to  operate  simultaneously,  so  that  the  shuttle 
may  be  thrown  from  whichever  of  the  boxes  is  presented  to  their  actioa  This  I effect  by  the  use  of  one 
picker-treadle  only,  which  is  acted  upon  by  a cam-hall,  in  the  usual  way  of  working  such  treadles. 
From  this  treadle  two  bands  are  extended,  and  pass  around  the  two  picker-pulleys  in  such  manner  that 
when  the  treadle  is  depressed  both  the  picker-staves  will  be  set  in  action  at  the  same  moment.  By  this 
arrangement,  two  or  more  shuttles  may  be  successively  thrown  from  the  same  end  of  the  loom  by  the 
action  of  one  treadle. 

The  shuttle-boxes  arc  raised  and  lowered  in  the  following  manner : a shaft  extends  along  under  the 
race-beam,  from  one  shuttle-box  to  the  other,  and  carries  pinions,  which  take  into  racks  attached  to  the 
shuttle-boxes;  it  will  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  bv  causing  this  shaft  to  revolve,  the  shuttle-boxes  may 
be  raised.  The  revolving  of  this  shaft  is  effected  \>y  the  action  of  a spiral  or  other  spring,  one  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  loom  at  its  buck,  and  said  spring  extends  forwards  towards  the 
lathe ; from  this  forward  end  a band  attached  to  it  passes  round  guide-pulleys,  the  situation  of  which 
will  be  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  and  also  round  a pulley  uj>on  the  above-named  shaft,  to 
which  latter  said  band  is  attached.  The  action  of  the  spring,  by  its  drawing  upon  the  band,  will  cause 
the  pinion-shaft  to  revolve,  and  will  consequently  raise  the  shuttle-boxes.  Should  this  spring  l>e  thrown 
out  of  action,  and  the  band  by  which  the  shuttle-boxes  are  raised  be  relaxed,  they  will  then  descend  by 
their  own  gravity.  To  take  off  the  tension  of  the  spring,  there  is  a coni  upon  the  main  shaft  of  the  loom, 
which  aim,  us  the  shaft  revolves,  depresses  a treadle,  to  the  end  of  which  a band  is  attached,  which 
operates  in  such  a way  os  to  relieve  the  shuttle-boxes  from  the  action  of  the  spring,  and  they  then  de- 
scend. In  relieving  the  picker  from  the  point  of  the  shuttle,  I make  use  of  the  protection-rod  consti- 
tuting a part  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  ordinary  power-l<*om,  for  stopping  the  loom  when  the 
shuttle  does  not  arrive  home  in  the  shuttle-box.  From  the  protection-rod,  which  extends  along  below' 
the  shuttle-boxes,  I allow  a small  arm  or  finger  to  descend,  which  finger,  as  the  lathe  comes  up  towards 
the  breast-beam,  strikes  ngoinst  a stop  or  pin,  attached,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  frame  of  the  loom,  caus- 
ing the  protection-rod  to  rock  or  revolve  to  a short  distance.  This  gives  motion  to  two  arms  which 
extend  out  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  protection-rod,  opposite  to  the  outer  ends  of  each  of  the  shuttle- 
boxes  ; from  these  arms  motion  is  communicated  to  a lever  which  works  on  a fulcrum  over  the  outer 
ends  of  eadi  of  the  shuttle- boxes,  said  arms  being  connected  to  the  levers  by  rods  or  wires.  By  depress- 
ing the  outer  ends  of  these  levers  their  inner  ends  are  raised,  and  to  these  ends  are  appended  rods 
which  carry  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  which,  when  down,  rest  on  and  embrace  the  picker-rod,  and  in 
that  jxwitioo  they  serve  to  hold  the  picker  at  a short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  shuttle-box,  and  to 
stop  the  shuttle ; the  picker  is  then  removed  from  the  point  of  the  shuttle  by  the  raising  of  the  lever, 
the  picker  being  made  to  pass  home  to  the  end  of  the  box,  thus  leaving  the  shuttle  ant!  shuttle-box  free 
to  be  raised  or  lowered  without  obstruction,  the  picker  being  also  ready  again  to  act  on  a shuttle. 

Having  thus  given  a general  description  of  my  improvements,  I now  proceed  to  exemplify  the  same 
by  references  to  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Fig.  2054  is  a front  view,  in  perspective,  of  my  improved  counterpane  power-loom,  and  Fig.  2655  a back 
view  of  one  end  of  one  of  the  shuttle-boxes,  this  being  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  particular 
construction  and  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  machinery,  which  coulcl  not  be  exhibited  in  the  front 
view.  In  Fig.  2654  the  breast-beam  Is  not  represented,  it  being  removed  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  lathe,  and  the  parts  connected  therewith,  the  more  distinctly.  The  jacquard  apparatus,  which  is 
employed  to  regulate  the  figure,  and  is  perfectly  well  known,  being  in  general  use,  1 also  use  ns  hereto- 
fore constructed.  It  is  not  represented  in  the  drawing,  it  not  being  deemed  necessary  to  describe  it ; 
but  I have  fully  shown  those  parts  which  constitute  ray  improvements. 

A A are  the  picker-staves,  and  B the  picker-treadle ; I)  is  the  cam-ball  for  working  this  treadle,  oper- 
ating in  the  usual  manner.  E E are  two  straps  which  are  attached  to  the  picker-treadle  ; these  straps 
pass  over  the  pulleys  F F,  and  are  attached  by  their  outer  ends  to  the  pulleys  G G,  which  carry  the 
staves  A A,  and  these  are  consequently  acted  upon  simultaneously.  The  rods  or  staves  A'  A'  serve  to 
cause  the  pickers  to  pass  home  when  the  pieces  of  wood,  Ac.,  above  referred  to,  are  raised ; these  rods 
are  drawn  towards  the  outer  ends  of  the  shuttle-boxes  by  the  action  of  the  spiral  springs  C C,  the  use 
of  which  will  more  fully  ap|)ear  when  describing  the  parts  shown  in  Fig.  2655. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  devised  by  me  for  raising  and  depressing  the  shuttlwljoxes : a shaft 
H H is  made  to  extend  along  under  the  race-beam,  and  this  shaft  carries  the  pinions  I 1.  which  take  into 
vertical  racks  J J attached  to  the  abut  tie-boxes#  I sometimes  use  a single  rack  affixed  at  the  middle  of 
each  box ; but  I prefer  the  placing  of  a rack  and  pinion  at  each  eud  of  each  box,  os  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. There  is  a pulley  L on  the  sriaft  H,  and  this  shaft  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  u band  K,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  and  laps  around  the  said  pulley.  The  liund  K posses  thence  around  pullers 
aa\  the  pulley  a tcing  attached  to  the  frame,  and  the  pulley  a'  either  to  the  frame  or  to  the  floor.  The 
spiral  spring  M affixed  to  the  back  of  the  loom  draws  on  the  band  K attached  to  its  fore  end,  so  as  to 
cause  the  pulley  L and  the  shaft  H to  revolve  and  rai<e  the  shuttle-boxes.  When  the  spiral  spring  M 
m relieved  from  its  action  oil  the  band  K,  the  shuttle-boxes  will  descend  by  their  own  gravity.  When 
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this  is  to  take  place,  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  taken  off  by  the  action  of  the  cam  N,  placed  on  the 
main  shaft  of  tnc  loom,  which  cam  is  so  formed  ns  to  depress  the  treadle  O,  which,  drawing  on  the  part 
P of  the  band  K,  takes  off  the  action  of  the  spiral  spring  therefrom,  and  the  shuttle-boxes  descend. 

The  protection-rod  QQ  and  its  appendages,  used  for  stopping  the  loom  when  the  shuttle  does  not 
arrive  home,  are  employed  by  me  in  the  ordinary  way  ; but  I also  make  use  of  this  protection  rod  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  shuttle  from  the  picker,  in  the  following  manner:  R is  an  arm  or  finger 
which  is  affixed  to  and  descends  from  the  protection -rod,  and  this,  as  the  lathe  approaches  the  breast- 
beam,  strikes  fgainst  the  stop  S attached  to  the  frame  of  the  loom,  and  causes  a partial  revolution  of 
the  protection-rod.  T T are  arms  on  its  extreme  ends,  which  arms  are  connected  to  two  vibrating  levers 
U U,  by  a rod  r:,  which  work  on  fulcra  on  the  ends  of  the  lathe,  above  the  shuttle-box. 


Fig.  2655  is  a Hack  view  of  the  outer  end  of  one  of  the  shuttle-boxes,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  lever  U and  its  appendages  operate.  The  piece  of  wood  or  metal  V which  is  raised  ami  lowered 
by  the  action  of  the  lever  U,  and  which  is  represented  as  resting  on  the  picker  W,  will,  when  the  inner 
end  of  the  lever  U is  down,  rest  upon  the  picker-rod  X.  where  it  serves  to  arrest  the  picker  and  stop 
the  shuttle.  When  the  lever  U is  raised,  the  picker  is  thereby  allowed  to  pass  home,  and  is  conse- 
quently removed  from  the  point  of  the  shuttle,  and  this  and  the  shuttle-box  are  left  free  to  be  raised  or 
lowered.  The  rod  A'  bears  against  the  pin  6 projecting  from  the  picker,  and  serves  to  remove  it  from 
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the  shuttle  when  the  piece  V is  raised. 

A';  the  cord  d connects  the  upper  end 
stave  may  by  its  motion  move  the  rod  also. 


The  rods  c c support  the  pin  l>,  and  serve  as  guides  to  the  rod 
A';  the  cord  d connects  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  A'  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stave  A,  in  order  that  the 


I will  here  remark,  tluit  a weight  may  bo  substituted  for  the  spiral  or  other  Bpring  M ; that  the 
shuttle -boxes  may  be  raised  by  springs  placed  immediately  under  them,  and  Uiat  the  tension  of  such 
springs  may  be  taken  off  by  means  analogous  to  those  described ; but  it  will  be  manifest  to  every  com- 
petent machinist  that  iDyiucb  variation  of  the  respective  pirta  will  not  substantially  change  the  char- 
acter of  my  invention.  The  manner  of  constructing  and  arranging  the  apparatus  as  set  forth  by  me,  is 
that  which  1 have  deemed  the  best  in  practice. 


LOOM,  DOUBLE-STROKE,  for  waring  iluft  of  linn,  ritk,  or  voo I.  Fig.  *656,  «ido  elevation  of 
the  loom.  Fig.  2668,  elevation  of  the  loom.  Fig.  2657,  section. 
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Fig.  2659,  illustration  of  the  movement  which  operates  the  picker-staff  | ^ 

Figs.  2660  and  2661,  shuttle.  Fig.  2658,  elevation  of  the  loom  on  the  side  of  the  warp. 

Figs.  2662  and  2663,  plan  and  section  of  the  brake. 

Fig.  2664,  plan  of  one  of  the  shuttle-boxes. 

A,  warp-beam.  B B1  B’  B*  B\  frame  of  the  loom,  b b,  supports  of  the  shaft  of  the  drum  C,  fastened 
to  the  uprights  of  the  frame  by  set-screws.  C,  wooden  drum,  dd',  blocks  to  preserve  separate  the 


threads  of  the  warp.  E E\  harness  for  rawing  and  lowering  the  threads  of  the  warp  for  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle.  F,  breast-beam.  G,  cloth-beam.  II,  Bpur-wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  cloth-beam,  f pinion 
working  into  t! te  wheel  II.  I,  ratchet-wheel,  which  works  with  the  pinion.  J,  bell-crank,  moving  on 
the  centre  n,  and  tarrying  the  clicks  g y ' and  the  counterpoise  j.  g,  lay -click,  serving  to  give  motion  to 
the  ratchet-wheel,  g <j‘,  stop-dicks,  to  arre«*t  the  movements  of  the  ratchet-wheel.  »,  pin  on  one  of  the 
■words  of  the  lay,  to  gittj  motion  to  the  bell-crank  J.  K,  spur-wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  drum  A.  work 
ing  with  the  pimon  k.  •£,  pinion  of  12  teeth,  fixed  to  the  shaft  which  carrier  the  brakc-pullev  L,  Fig 
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2658,  ami  also  Figs.  2662  and  2663.  tit,  cord,  fastened  at  one  end  to  a spiral  spring,  and  passing  over 
the  pulley  M,  supports  the  counterpoises  M',  formed  of  iron  rings.  N N',  needles,  winch  give  movement 
to  the  harness  of  the  treadles,  one  shorter  than  die  other.  0 O’,  two  eccentric*,  cast  in  the  same  piece, 
serving  to  give  motion  to  the  treadles,  and  consequently  to  raise  and  lower  the  harness.  P,  slrnft  car- 
rying the  eccentrics  of  the  treadles,  and  also  die  cranks  Z,  which  give  motion  to  the  picker-staff.  P', 
spur-wheel  on  die  shaft  P.  Q,  pinion,  of  half  die  diameter  of  the  wheel  P,  and  giving  motion  to  it. 
Q',  a driving-shaft  of  the  machine.  R R',  fast  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  shaft  (}.  for  the  working  of  the 
machine.  S S’,  eccentrics,  by  meuus  of  which  a double  beat  is  given  to  the  lay  V at  each  revolution  of 
the  main  shaft.  tt\  friction -rollers  at  the  ends  of  the  swords  of  the  lay,  to  receive  the  action  of  the 
eccentrics  S S'.  T,  two  swords  of  the  lay.  U,  lay  or  batten,  on  which  traverse  the  shutdes.  V,  shut- 
tles; X,  picker-staff;  x,  picker  strings,  x,  pickers  of  hide,  serving  to  throw  the  shuttle,  x’,  guide-rods 
to  the  pickers.  Y,  wooden  levers,  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  cheeks  of  the  lay,  and  tun  ing  on  die 
p*n  y.  y'y1y*y4y*,  details  of  the  stop-motion  by  which  the  loom  is  thrown  out  of  geer  by  a failure  of 
the  proper  motion  of  die  shuttle.  Z,  two  crunks  on  the  shaft  P,  giving  motion  to  the  picker-staff  by 
means  of  friction-rollers  z on  the  ends  of  the  crank,  working  upon  inclines  z.  7?.  two  levers,  connected 
with  the  axes  of  the  picker-staffs,  and  united  by  means  of  straps  to  a spiral  spring  Z*. 

LOOM,  POWER  UARPET,  for  weaving  two  or  three  ply  ingrain  or  Kidderminster  carpets,  by  E.  B. 
Bigelow.  It  gives  peculiar  interest  to  die  description  of  a valuable  and  meritorious  invention,  to  pre- 
cede it  by  some  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  inventor.  The  mind  loves  to  contemplate  the 
early  struggles  of  genius,  to  perceive  and  comprehend  its  first  inspirations,  and  step  by  step  to  trace 
the  development  of  its  powers. 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow  was  born  at  West  Boylston,  Massachusetts,  in  April,  1814.  His  father  was  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  which  circumstance,  we  have  a right  to  assume,  gave  to  the  son’s  mind  its  first 
tendency  towards  that  peculiar  branch  of  mechanical  pursuits  in  which  he  has  now  attained  an  envia- 
ble and  undisputed  eminence.  His  parents,  however,  designed  him  for  the  medical  profession ; but 
such  a misdirection  of  faculties  was  not  predestined  by  the  “ Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.”  Before 
he  had  completed  his  medical  education,  bis  father,  in  common  with  many  others  engaged  in  man- 
ufactures at  that  time,  failed  in  business,  aud  was  unable  to  complete  the  education  of  his  son.  What 
appeared  at  first  a severe  private  calamity,  has,  under  a wise  Providence,  resulted  in  great  public 
good 

Finding  himself  without  means  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies,  young  Bigelow  yielded  to  that  ne- 
cessity which  has  so  often  proved  the  benign  mother  of  early  invention,  and  determined  to  direct  his 
ingenuity  to  the  contrivance  of  some  piece  of  mechanism,  from  which  he  might  obtain  some  pecuniary 
benefit.  Whilst  his  thoughts  were  directed  to  that  object,  he  happened  one  day  to  be  lying  on  a bed 
covered  with  a knotted  counterpane,  a species  of  fabric  in  which  the  figure  on  the  surface  appears  as  if 
made  by  tying  into  knots  the  threads  of  the  woof ; and  as,  some  years  before,  an  attempt  had  been 
made  in  West  Boylston  (where  ho  was  still  living)  to  manufacture  such  counterpanes  on  hand-looms, 
and  abandoned  on  account  of  the  great  labor  and  expense  involved,  three  or  four  days  being  required 
to  make  one  counterpane,  it  became  evident  to  his  mind  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  producing  a power- 
loom  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  highly  valuable  as  a labor-saving  machine,  and  that  he  could  derive 
from  it  the  pecuniary  assistance  for  the  want  of  which  his  medical  studies  had  been  suspended.  It  was 
a bold  undertaking  for  one  wholly  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  mechanic  art,  but  his  very  inex- 
perience was  to  him  a great  benefit,  by  concealing  from  his  sight  the  enormous  mechanical  difficulties 
lie  would  have  to  encounter,  and  which,  if  then  fully  known,  might  have  deterred  him  from  ever  carry- 
ing his  purpose  into  execution.  We  may  here  notice  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  most  original  and 
important  inventions  the  world  has  ever  soon,  were  the  productions  of  men  who  had  received  little  or 
no  previous  training  in  the  particular  art  which  they  sought  to  improve.  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of 
the  beautiful  mechanism  which  bears  his  name,  for  weaving  figured  fabrics,  is  the  only  exception 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  would  seem  that  in  pursuing  any  avocation  steadily,  the  mind 
becomes  so  habituated  to  a certain  practical  routine,  as  to  make  it  distrustful  of  any  other ; whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  a mere  novice,  from  the  fact  of  his  approaching  the  subject  untrammelled  by 
habit  or  prejudice,  will  be  better  fitted  to  detect  existing  errors,  and  suggest  bold  and  original  improve- 
ments. 

But.  to  return.  This  new  idea,  forced  by  circumstances  upon  Mr.  Bigelow’s  mind,  he  prosecuted  so 
vigorously,  that  in  the  course  of  one  year  he  had  an  automatic  loom  for  weaving  knotted  counterpanes 
in  successful  opt  ration,  doing  the  work  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  required  by  the  hand-loom. 

The  loom  was  arranged  with  every  fourth  dent  of  the  reed  adapted  to  slide  vertically  in  the  lathe,  and 
with  a hook  on  the  front  edge.  To  the  lower  end  of  each  of  these  hooked  dents  was  suspended  a wire, 
attached  at  its  lower  end  to -one  end  of  a lever,  and  the  series  of  levers  were  acted  ii|m.»  at  the  other 
end  by  tappets,  arranged  in  a helical  line  on  a barrel  or  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the 
hooke  1 dent*  in  succession  from  one  side  of  the  lathe  to  the  other.  The  levers  and  dents  were  weighted 
a-  t«»  remain  in  a depressed  position,  with  the  hooks  below  the  race-beam,  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
shuttle,  and  when  elevated  they  were  held  up  by  the  pressure  of  a spring  on  each  one.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  the  figure,  the  hooks,  or  rather  that  portion  of  them  required  each  time,  were  operated  every 
fourth  pick  or  throw  of  the  shuttle,  and  after  the  fourth  throw  of  the  shuttle,  the  required  portion  of 
hooked  dents  were  elevated  above  the  weft-thread,  the  upper  part  of  the  hooks  being  curved,  to  admit 
of  its  passing  by  the  weft-thread ; and  then,  when  drawn  down,  each  hook  in  succession  caught  tie  weft 
ami  drew  it  down  below  the  line  of  the  bottom  warps,  to  form  the  loop,  so  that  when  the  weft-thread 
was  beaten  up  by  the  reed,  and  the  warps  crossed,  each  loop  would  project  to  the  required  distance 
above  the  face  of  the  cloth.  To  insure  the  proper  action  of  the  hooks  on  the  weft-thread,  there  was  a 
plate  imbedded  in  the  race- board, and  adapted  to  slide  up  and  down,  and  having  a notch  cor re*|>onding 
with  each  hooked  dent.  This  plate  was  brought  up  under  the  warps  just  before  the  hooked  dents  were 
depressed,  and  formed  a bed  fur  the  hooks  to  draw  the  weft-thread  down.  The  selection  of  the  I looked 
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dents  required  fo  be  elevated  ami  depressed,  for  each  operation  to  determine  the  figure  was  effected  by 
a *crie*  of  needles,  on  the  principle  of  the  jacquard,  and  governed  by  punched  card® ; but  tlwse  nee- 
dles, instead  of  being  used  to  operate  lcn< itteu  cards,  were,  at  their  outer  ends,  joined  to  wire  hooks 
connected  with  the  levers  of  the  hooked  dents,  and  when  the  needles  were  acted  ujion  by  the  rank 
the  hooked  wires  of  such  of  the  levers  as  were  to  be  operated  to  lift  the  dents  were  brought 
within  the  range  of  motion  of  a lifting-bar,  which  carried  them  up  where  they  were  held  bv  the 
spring  before  described;  the  lifting-bar  was  then  depressed,  and  then,  as  the  tappets  on  the  band 
passed  around,  the  lifted  booked  dent®  were  each  in  succession  drawn  down  to  form  the  series  of 
loops. 

This  loom  was  so  ingenious,  and  worked  so  well,  that  our  young  inventor  soou  found  capital- 
ists abb*  and  willing  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  the  enterprise,  and  a patent  was  secured 
for  tbc  invention  in  the  United  States,  on  the  (5th  day  of  January,  1838,  and  in  England  the  some 
year. 

He  contracted  with  parties  to  build  three  looms,  they  to  pay  a certain  price  for  the  invention,  but  be- 
fore this  contract  was  fulfilled  on  either  side,  he  visited  New  York,  ana  there  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
new  and  different  species  of  count erpanes,  then  just  introduced  from  England,  which,  from  the  superior 
ity  of  the  fabric,  he  perceived  must  soon  supersede  the  kuultcd  counterpanes.  Although  being  at  that 
time  in  great  pecuniary  want,  ami  surrounded  by  all  its  attendant  privations  and  temptations,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  enforcement  of  his  contract,  which  would  have  at  once  relieved  his  wants,  he  im- 
mediately returned  to  Boston,  aud  communicated  to  the  parties  wlmt  he  had  seen  and  lielieved,  and 
advised  them  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  new  kind  of  fabric  would  be  preferred 
in  the  market,  and  that  he  could  produce  a loom  which  would  weave  it  with  greater  facility  than  the 
knotted  counterpanes  could  be  woven.  His  success  in  his  first  effort  of  invention,  and  the  honesty  of 
purpose  manifested  in  this  his  first  business  transaction,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  a degree  of  confidence 
iu  his  ubility  and  integrity  which  proved  of  great  advantage  throughout  his  subsequent  life,  in  bringing 
all  bis  enterprises  to  a successful  issue. 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  witli  the  same  parties  to  invent  an  automatic  loom  for  weaving 
this  new  species  of  counterpanes,  which  was  afterwards  produced,  ami  patented  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1840,  and  put  in  successful  operation.  There  are  now  36  of  these  looms  in  o]>erutioti  at  Clinton,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  supply  the  principal  demands  of  our  markets. 

Before  he  hail  completed  the  counterpane-loom  above  described,  he  had  incidentally  seen  in  New 
Jersey  the  operation  of  weaving  coach  lace  in  hand-looms,  and  not  having  as  yet  realized  any  pecuniary 
advantage  from  his  efforts,  he  determined,  while  progressing  with  the  new  counterpane-loom,  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  weaving  coach-lace.  With  this  view,  he  made  inquiries  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  vending  this  lynd  of  fabric,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  consumption  and  the  cost  of  production,  a« 
well  us  the  difficulties  of  weaving  it  bv  hand.  The  result  of  his  investigation  determined  him  to  make 
the  attempt,  and,  with  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  an  elder  brother,  he  proceeded  to  the  construction  of  a 
loom  which  was  completely  successful.  So  urgent  were  his  necessities  at  this  time,  and  such  was  the 
ardor  with  which  he  pursued  the  subject,  that  lie  tailored  day  and  night,  scarcely  taking  time  for  fobd 
and  rest,  and  in  the  short  -pace  of  six  weeks  from  the  time  tlrnt  he  made  the  inquiries  above  referred 
to,  he  had  the  first  loom  in  operation,  and  in  three  months  after  that,  another  and  more  perfect  one,  anil 
the  requisite  capital  under  his  control  for  putting  up  a large  establishment.  This  result,  when  we  con- 
sider tne  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  inventor,  and  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject,  seemB  to 
us  to  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  inventions. 

The  figure  on  coach-lace  is  produced  by  raising  on  the  surface  of  the  grouud-clotli  a pile  similar  to 
the  Brussels  carpet,  formed  by  looping  the  warps  over  fine  wires,  which  are  inserted  under  such  of  the 
warps  as  have  been  selected  by  the  jacquard  to  determine  the  figure.  The  warps  are  then  woven  into 
the  body  of  the  cloth,  to  tie  and  fix  the  loop*.  The  wires  are  then  withdrawn  and  re-inserted.  Auto- 
matic  pincers,  as  if  instinct  with  life,  grasp  the  end  of  the  wire,  draw  it  out  from  under  the  forward 
loops,  carry  it  back  towards  the  lathe,  where  the  warps  are  spread  apart,  formiug  what  is  called  the 
open  sheil,  and  there  introduce  and  drop  it,  tliat  the  shed  may  lie  closed  and  opened,  that  by  the  throw 
of  the  shuttle,  the  weft-thread.'*,  which  are  to  tie  and  weave  the  warp-threads  into  the  cloth,  may  be 
beaten  up  by  the  reeds.  Hie  pincers  then  move  kick  to  draw  another  wire  from  under  the  formed 
loops,  and  repeat  the  same  operation,  several  such  wires  Wing  used  at  the  same  time  in  (he  cloth,  to 
prevent  the  loops  from  being  drawn  out  by  the  tension  which  is  given  to  the  warps  to  insure  an  even 
and  regular  surface  to  the  fabric ; hut  as  there  are  a number  of  these  wires  woven  into  the  cloth,  nearly 
touching  one  another,  it  became  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  contrive  a mechanism  which  would  in- 
sure the  taking  of  only  one  of  these  wires  to  draw  it  out,  and  select  the  proper  one  at  each  operation. 
The  pincers  could  not  practically  lie  made  so  narrow,  and  work  so  accurately,  as  to  insure  tins.  This 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  an  ingenious  mechanism  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  loom,  which  at 
each  operation  seh'cts  the  required  wire,  and  pushes  it  out  sufficiently  far  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
others  to  he  gripped  by  the  fingers,  which  then  uraw  it  out  to  carry  it  back  and  introduce  it  in  the  open 
shed  of  the  warps. 

Some  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  wliieh  this  subject  presented,  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  the  mechanism  which  works  the  wires  must  operate  iu  connection  witli  the  mechanism  which 
weaves  the  cloth,  and  the  jacquard  which  produces  the  figure. 

The  cost  of  weaving  coach-luce  was  very  much  reduced  by  this  invention,  and  there  arc  now  in  one 
establishment  in  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  26  of  these  looms  in  successful  operation. 

Soon  after  this  was  in  successful  operation.  Mr.  Bigelow  completed  his  second  counterpane-loom,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  and  he  had  then  accomplished  the  first  purpose  which  impelled  him  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity — he  had  acquired  the  means  of  completing  his  medical  studies.  But  by  this 
time  he  had  found  much  greater  attractions  iu  the  new  career  which  circumstances  hud  opened  before 
him — it  was  one  for  which  nnture  had  manifestly  intended  him,  and  therefore  invention  was  an  occupa- 
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(ion  no  longer  ancillary,  but  paramount,  and  the  succo-  with  which  he  has  pursued  it  up  to  this  day  is 
now  distinctly  marked  upon  the  pages  of  our  industrial  history.* 

ries  of  improvements  then  contemplated,  but 
n completed,  an  1 are  . . <sful  use;  these  improvements  are  in  looms  for 

weaving  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpeting. 

The  weaving  of  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets  by  automatic  machinery  was  considered  by  many,  a 
few  years  back,  to  1m>  a mechanical  impossibility,  and,  indeed,  there  were  few  subjects  that  presented 
suoli  formidable  difficulties.  After  constant  and  Ials>rious  exertions,  at  times  snatched  from  other 
pressing  engagements,  Mr.  Bigelow  succeeded  also  in  this  undertaking.  There  are  now  28  Brussels 
looms  in  operation  in  one  establishment  in  Clinton,  producing  carpets  which  are  pronounced  by  the 
ablest  judges  to  be  the  best  Brussels  carpets  manufactured  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  50  tapestry 
I o<4n)'  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Higgins  dr  Co.,  New  York;  nnd  when  those  now  in  contempla- 
tion sliall  have  been  completed,  there  will  b«-  225  looms  in  operation  on  his  plan,  weaving  each,  on  the 
average,  from  18  to  20  yards  per  day,  while  from  3 to  4 yards  per  day  is  the  average. product  of  hand- 
looms. 

The  surface  of  the  carpets  woven  by  these  looms  is  more  perfect  nnd  regular  than  when  woven  by 
luuid,  the  texture  of  the  doth  more  regular,  and,  what  is  of  tne  greatest  iinportancc,  the  figures  are  so 
regularly  measured  that,  when  put  tt»gether,  they  make  a perfect  match.  This  perfection  in  the  quality 
of  the  cloth  and  the  regularity  of  the  figure  is  in  part  due  to  improvements  which  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  ingrain  loom,  ns  they  are  applicable  to  the  weaving  of  all  kinds  of  figured  fabrics 
that  require  regularity  in  the  figure. 

Shortly  nfter  the  completion  of  his  couch-lace  loom,  Mr.  Bigelow  called  on  Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  the 
agent  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  who  was  not  only  a man  of  great  experience  in  manu- 
factures generally,  but  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  coach-lace.  From  him 
bo  obtained  valuable  information,  and  in  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Mr.  Wright  called  his  atten- 
tion to  ingrain  carpets,  and  suggested  to  him  the  importance,  as  well  as  the  difficulty,  of  producing  a 
power-loom  for  weaving  that  kind  of  fabric.  The  hint  was  not  thrown  away,  for  ns  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  second  counterpane-loom,  he  bent  his  mind  to  improving  the  ingrain  manufacture,  and  in 
the  year  1839,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wright,  entered  into  An  agreement  with  the  Lowell 
Manufacturing  Company  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  had  completed 
the  first  power-loom  for  weaving  two-ply  ingrain  carpets.  This  loom  produced  from  10  to  12  yards  per 
day — the  hand-loom  produced  only  8 yards  per  day. 

When  his  mind  was  first  turned  to  this  subject,  it  presented  these  leading  difficulties.  Tin*  mere 
weaving  of  the  fabric  by  an  automatic  loom  was  easily  effected,  but  to  invent  a loom  which  should  make 
carpet  fast  enough  to  be  economical,  one  which  should  make  the  figures  match,  and  to  have  a good  und 
regular  selvage  and  a smooth,  even  face,  were  very  serious  practical  difficulties.  The  hand-weaver,  by 
the  exerriac  of  his  judgment,  can,  to  a certain  extent,  meet  these  contingencies ; if  the  weft-thread  is  too 
loose  after  the  shuttle  has  been  thrown,  he  can  give  it  a pull  with  the  fingers  to  make  the  selvage  reg- 
ular; if  he  finds  by  measurement  that  by  reason  of  the  irregularity  of  the  weft-threads  or  the  ingrain- 
ing, the  figure  is  t>eing  produced  too  long  or  too  short,  he  gives  more  or  less  force  to  the  lathe  in  )>eating- 
up ; and  if  he  finds  that  the  surface  of  the  cloth  is  getting  rough,  he  regulates  the  tension  of  the  u'arps. 
In  this  way,  by  observation  and  the  exercise  of  skill  and  judgment,  he  can  approximate,  ami  only  ap- 
proximate, to  the  production  of  a good  and  regular  fabric.  But  to  invent  an  organization  of  matter 
which  should  itself  observe,  and  think,  and  judge,  and  do  it  all  with  more  unerring  uccuracy  than  man 
himself — this  was  a result  almost  absurd  to  contemplate,  but  which  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Bigelow 
to  attain. 

In  the  first  loom  produced,  he  approximated  more  nearly  than  the  band- weaver  to  a perfect  match  in 
the  figure,  and  this  ne  effected  by  taking  up  the  woven  cloth  by  n regular  and  positive  motion  which 
was  unerring,  the  same  amount  for  every  throw  of  the  shuttle  and  beat  of  the  lathe,  and  as  the  weft- 
threads  are  not  spun  regularly,  and  the  weaving  in  of  the  warp-threads  and  parsing  the  different  colors 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  ply  or  cloth,  (ns  ingrain  carpets  are  composed  of  two  or  three  cloths  woven 
and  connected  together,)  to  produce  the  figures,  requiring  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  to  make 
a given  length,  he  determined  to  regulate  the  delivery  of  the  warps  as  required  by  their  tension,  thereby 
throwing  the  irregularities  into  the  thickness,  where  it  cannot  he  noticed,  instead  of  in  the  length,  where 
it  would  destroy  the  match  of  the  figures.  And  he  accomplished  this  by  suspending  a roller  on  the 
woven  cloth,  between  the  lathe  and  the  rollers  that  take  up  the  woven  cloth,  so  that  when  the  cloth 
was  being  woven  too  short,  which  indicates  a deficient  supply  of  warps,  the  roller  would  be  elevated, 
and  by  its  connection  increase  the  delivery  motion  to  give  out  more  warps ; and  when  the  cloth  was 
being  woven  too  long,  which  indicated  too  great  a supply  of  warps,  the  roller  was  let  down  to  decrease 
the  delivery  motion,  and  thus  reduce  the  supply  of  warps.  In  this  way  the  roller  was  made  to  act  as 
a measurer  and  feeler  of  the  quantity  of  warp  demanded,  nnd  to  direct  the  supply.  But  this  contri- 
vance, like  the  mind  of  the  hand-weaver,  only  came  in  play  to  prevent  the  progress  of  an  evil  after  it 
had  l*en  observed.  If  he  had  applied  this  yielding  roller  to  the  unwoven  warps  fo  feel  and  ascertain 
the  demand  of  warn  beforehand,  he  could  have  prevented  the  evil.  He  did  not  then  perceive  that  this 
could  be  done,  for  tlie  reason  that  this  roller  must  be  sensitive  to  detect  and  indicate  the  aniouut,  und 
at  the  time  the  lathe  beats  up  the  weft,  the  warps  must  be  rigid  to  resist  the  beat,  or  else  a good  fabric 
cannot  be  produced.  This  was,  however,  accomplished  by  a subsequent  improvement,  which  will  be 
hereafter  described 


• In  lutdillnn  In  the  establishments  nl  Ui*ell,TboinpMH)vll|p,  and  other  places  which  have  been  built  solely  for  the  uw 
of  hi*  improvement*,  the  new  town  of  Clinton,  Miw.sachn.vlU,  (which  we  have  mentioned  before,)  situated  twelve  mile* 
north  of  Womwler.  nnd  now  containing  n population  of  nearly  30110.  1»  virtually  the  creation  of  Mr.  Bigelow  * own  min* 
il  having  been  built  up  by  business  con.vqucitl  upon  hi*  inventions. 
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A smooth  nnd  even  surface  for  the  cloth  he  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  passage  of  the  warp-threads  from  one  plv  or  cloth  to  the  other,  called  inffraining, 
must  necessarily  be  unequal  and  depending  on  the  figure  to  be  produced,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
this  tbe  warp-threads  that  are  the  most  ingrained  will  be  taken  tip  faster  than  those  less  ingrained,  and 
M all  the  warps  are  of  necessity  rolled  up  on  the  warp-beatn  with  equal  tension,  they  can  only  be  given 
out  equally. 

Tli is  seeming  impossibility  he  did  effectually  overcome  in  the  following  manner.  Each  warp  thread 
in  the  usual  way  posses  through  a loop  called  a mail,  attached  to  a card  suspended  from  the  jacquard, 
and  each  card  has  suspended  to  it  a weight,  all  the  weights  being  equal.  The  two  trap-boards  of  the 
jacquard  move  simultaneously,  one  up  and  the  other  down,  and  in  these  movements  they  catch  or  trap 
such  of  the  cords  (determined  by  the  combination  of  cards)  as  are  required  to  bring  up  the  proper  warp- 
threads  at  each  operation  to  produce  the  figure,  leaving  down  such  of  them  ns  are  not  required  at  that 
particular  operation ; and  when  the  two  trap-wards  are  on  a level,  and  all  the  warp-threads  conncftod 
with  them  in  a horizontal  line,  and  those  not  connected  with  them  hanging  down  with  the  weights  sus- 
pended to  them,  the  lathe  beats  up  the  weft-thread  which  lies  between  the  warps  that  are  in  a horizon- 
tal line,  at  the  same  time  exerting  a force  on  the  weft-threads  previously  tlimwn,  and  beating  them  up 
more  closely. 

Now,  as  the  warp-threads  are  ull  connected  at  one  end  to  the  woven  cloth,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
beam,  it  follows  that  those  which  are  hanging  down  in  a bent  line  with  the  weights  suspended  to  them, 
will  receive  a greater  proportion  of  the  force  of  the  beat  of  the  lathe  than  those  which  are  in  a straight 
line;  and  as  all  the  warp-threads  in  succession  take  this  hanging-down  position,  and  all  of  them  have 
an  equal  weight,  it  follows  necessarily  that  each  warp-thread  in  succession  receives  the  same  pull  at 
the  time  the  lathe  beats  up,  and  that  therefore  all  tendency  to  irregularity  in  the  length  of  the  warp- 
threads  taken  up  by  the  ingraining  will  not  tend  to  produce  an  irregular  surface,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  surface  of  the  cloth  will  be  as  smooth  and  even  as  if  all  the  warp-threads  were  equally  taken  up 
in  the  weaving  of  the  cloth,  and  were  under  a constant  and  equal  tearion. 

At  the  same  time  he  accomplished  the  making  of  a good  selvage  by  a mechanism  which  handed  in- 
stead of  throwing  the  shuttle  across — an  arm  carried  the  shuttle  half  way  across,  ami  another  there  took 
it  ami  carried  it  entirely  across.  By  this  means  any  required  degree  of  tension  could  be  given  to  the 
weft  to  make  a smooth  and  even  selvage.  But  although  it  accomplished  this  desirable  object,  it  failed 
to  work  with  sufficient  velocity,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Bigelow,  nothing  daunted,  renewed  his  efforts,  and 
produced  another  loom  with  the  flv-sbuttle,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  a good  selvage  by  a 
mechanism  which  gives  a pull  to  the  weft-thread  after  the  shuttle  has  been  thrown,  and  os  the  lathe 
beats  up.  He  also  introduced  other  improvements,  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  This  loom, 
although  it  produced  about  18  yards  per  day,  did  not  satisfy  the  inventor,  and  he  again  applied  himself 
with  renewed  energy  until  he  made  a third  loom,  which  averages  from  2ft  to  27  yards  per  day  of  two- 
ply,  and  from  17  to  18  of  three-ply  carpets.  There  are  now  in  operation  at  Lowell,  Thouipeooville,  and 
TarifFville,  450  of  these  improved  looms. 

This  brings  us  to  our  main  purpose,  the  description  of  the  loom  as  it  is  now  worked,  with  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  succession  from  the  commencement  to  the  date  of  the  last 
patent,  the  28d  day  of  October,  1849.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  description  of  this  loom, 
it  limy  be  well  to  state  that  the  improved  method  of  producing  figures  that  will  match,  which  makes 

Ert  of  this  loom,  was  invented  in  1844,  and  patented  on  the  loth  of  April.  1845,  in  connection  with  a 
>m  for  weaving  plaids  and  ginghams,  which  has  gone  iuto  extensive  use  at  Clinton,  there  being  now 
680  of  them  in  one  mill,  and  1 20  in  another. 

In  addition  to  the  various  imix>rtant  inventions  which  hnve  been  enumerated,  many  others  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Bigelow  connected  with  the  details  of  various  kinds  of  looms,  and  for  drying  and  stretching 
fabrics  and  printing  warps,  some  of  which  have  been,  and  others  are  to  be,  patented  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  and  which  are  nearly  all  of  decided  practical  utility.  No  one  man  within  our 
knowledge,  either  in  Europe  or  in  this  country,  has  given  to  the  world  so  large  a number  of  valuable 
inventions  as  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  inventions,  too,  evincing  not  only  great  ingenuity,  but  sound  inductive 
powers  of  the  highest  order. 

This  invention  for  weaving  ingrain  carpets,  taking  it  from  the  commencement,  through  all  its  stages, 
to  the  date  of  the  last  patent,  consists : 

1.  In  operating  the  trap-boards  of  the  jacquard  in  a power-loom  simultaneously,  one  up  and  the  other 
down,  instead  of  moving  them  alternately  as  in  the  liand-jacquurd,  whereby  either  the  time  required 
for  the  movements  of  the  jacquard,  or  the  velocity  of  their  motion  is  reduced,  the  former  admitting  of 
more  expeditious  weaving  (if  the  other  operations  be  accelerated  in  the  same  ratio),  and  the  latter  re- 
ducing the  liability  to  wear  and  tear.  Hut  there  arc  other  and  important  advantages  incident  to  this 
change,  such  as  balancing  the  weight  of  the  harness,  which  in  a jacquard  is  considerable,  for  that  part 
of  the  harness  suspended  to  the  descending  trap-board  balances  the  corresponding  harness  suspended 
to  the  nscending  trap-board,  thus  equalizing  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  and  rendering  the 
operations  easier  and  more  regular.  And  still  another  change  is,  that  the  beat  of  the  lathe  takes  place 
after  the  warps  connected  with  the  two  trap  laiards  have  passed  and  are  a little  crossed,  and  whilst  the 
remaining  warps  are  in  their  lowest  position,  that  is,  bent  down  by  the  weights  suspended  to  their  trap- 
cords,  so  that  these,  which  like  the  others  are  held  at  both  ends  and  bent  down,  will  receive  a greater 
portion  of  the  force  of  the  beat  of  the  lathe ; and  as  all  the  warps  in  turn  take  this  position,  and  each 
warp-thread,  when  in  this  position,  is  held  down  by  the  weights — all  of  them  equal — susj>oiuled  to  its 
trap-cord,  it  follows  that  all  the  warp-threads,  as  before  stated,  receive  an  equal  tension  in  beating-up 
the  weft-threads,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  variation  in  their  lengths  between  the  woven  cloth  and 
the  yam-beam,  occasioned  by  the  irregularity  of  the  iugniining.  The  practical  weaver  will  appreciate 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  in  weaving  ingrain  carpets,  for  it  presents  a principle  of 
compensation  and  self-adaptation  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ingraining  due  to  the  figure  never  before 
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attained,  and  by  which  alone  such  fabrics  have  been  made  with  a regular  and  measured  figure,  having 
a lace  or  surface  os  smooth  and  even  as  a plain  fabric. 

2<L  In  taking  up  the  woven  cloth  by  a regular  and  positive  motion,  which  measures  the  length  of 
cloth  to  be  produced  at  each  beat  of  the  lathe  when  employed  in  connection  or  combination  with  a 
method  of  regulating  the  delivering  out  of  the  warns  by  their  tension  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  rc- 

r’red,  and  takdn  up  in  the  process  of  weaving,  nn«  also  with  the  holding  of  the  warps  rigid  at  the  time 
lathe  beats  up  the  weft  to  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  beat  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  way  the  irregularities  of  the  ingraining  and  of  the  weft-threads  will  be  thrown  into  the  thickness 
instead  of  the  length  of  the  cloth,  for  as  the  lathe  beats  up  the  weft-threads  to  the  same  distance  each 
time,  and  a given  and  measured  length  of  cloth  is  taken  up,  the  same  length  of  cloth  will  be  woven  ; 
but  if  the  warp-threads  were  free  to  yield  at  the  time  the  lathe  beats  up  instead  of  forcing  up  the  weft- 
threads  to  the  required  position,  the  whole  cloth  and  warp  would  be  forced  forward,  and  produce  what 
is  called  a sleazy  fabric ; and  this,  from  its  loose  texture,  would  soon  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  stop  the  further  progress  of  weaving.  But  to  prevent  this,  the  moment  the  lathe  begins  to  beat  up 
the  weft-thread,  the  warps  are  held  firm  to  resist  the  force  of  the  beat,  and  thus  insure  the  carrying  of 
the  weft-thread  up  to  the  required  line.  In  this  way  the  two  opposing  or  antagonistic  conditions — sen- 
sitiveness to  deliver  out  the  quantity  required,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularity  of  the  demand,  and 
non-yielding  to  resist  the  beat  of  the  lathe — are  reconciled  to  produce  the  important  result  of  weaving 
ingrained  fabrics  with  a regular  and  measured  figure ; a result  never  before  attained,  even  with  the 
hand-loom. 

3d.  In  mounting  the  shuttle-boxes  in  independent  frames  at  the  sides  of  the  lathe,  which  in  this  way 
becomes  a mere  guide  to  the  shuttles  as  they  are  thrown  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  advantages 
of  this  arrangement  are,  first,  the  weight  of  the  lathe  (which  must  have  a considerable  range  of  motion 
and  a high  velocity!  is  greatly  reduced,  and  will  not,  therefore,  require  so  much  power  to  operate  it ; for 
in  weaving  two  and  three  ply  carpets,  particularly  such  as  have  a variety  of  colors,  the  shuttle-boxes 
arc  numerous  and  heavy,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  weight  would  be  wasteful  of  power  and 
liable  to  derangement  if  carried  by  the  lathe.  Secondly,  it  affords  a surer,  easier,  and  more  durable 
mode  of  operating  the  shuttle-boxes  to  shift  the  shuttles  for  the  changes  in  the  colors  of  the  patteru ; 
and,  lastly,  it  is  very  efficient  in  producing  a good  selvage.for  the  moment  the  shuttle  is  thrown  the 
weft-thread  is  held  on  a permanent  bed  by  fingers,  so  that  as  the  lathe  beats  it  up,  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers  affords  the  required  friction  to  pull  the  weft-thread  to  make  a tight  and  regular  selvage ; and 
the  shuttle-boxes  being  in  independent  frames,  the  weft-thread  is  not  drawn  out  of  its  position  in  the 
cloth  by  the  back  movement  of  the  lathe,  as  in  the  ordinary  loom.  Thus,  the  weft-threads,  when  once 
beaten  up,  are  retained  in  that  position,  and  their  parallelism  in  the  cloth  is  insured.' 

4th.  In  connection  with  the  mounting  of  the  shuttle- boxes  in  independent  frames  by  the  side  of  the 
lathe,  using  one  cam  and  roller  to  work  the  lathe,  and  unuther  to  hold  it  in  u fixed  position  during  the 
throw  of  the  shuttle,  one  of  the  said  cams  being  on  the  lathe-shaft,  and  the  roller  which  works  in  con- 
nection with  it  on  the  lathe,  and  the  other  cam  on  the  lathe,  and  its  roller  or  wrist  attached  to  the  first 
cam  ; one  of  the  cams  being  concentric  to  hold  the  lathe  in  a fixed  position  during  a part  of  the  rotatkm, 
and  whilst  the  shuttle  is  being  thrown,  with  its  ends  eccentric,  that  the  roller  may  enter  and  leave  it  as 
the  lathe  is  either  gradually  started  or  gradually  arrested,  and  the  other  cam  being  of  any  form  suitable 
for  giving  the  lathe  the  required  varying  motions. 

Bv  this  means  the  cam  and  roller,  which  operate  the  lathe,  and  which  are,  in  consequence,  exposed 
to  all  the  strain  nod  wear  and  tear,  are  not  used  to  hold  the  lathe  in  a fixed  position  during  the  throw 
of  the  shuttle. 

5th.  In  combining  with  a power  or  automatic  loom  four  series  of  shuttle-boxes,  two  on  each  side  in 
separate  frames  at  the  sides  of,  and  independent  of  the  lathe,  the  said  four  series  of  shuttle-boxes 
receiving  motion  from  the  loom  or  from  some  first  mover  in  connection  with,  or  operating  in  unison  with 
the  loom ; one  series  of  these  shuttle-boxes  on  one  side  being  for  the  purpose  of  holding  all  the  shuttles 
of  the  various  colors  required  for  one  ply  of  the  carpet,  and  the  corresponding  series  on  the  other  side 
to  contain  the  shuttles  of  the  various  colors  for- the  other  ply,  so  that  by  the  up  and  down  motions  of 
these  boxes,  the  various  changes  of  colors  can  be  effected,  the  other  two  series  of  shuttle-boxes  being 
merely  to  receive  and  return  the  shuttle  from  and  to  the  first  series.  In  view  of  this,  for  some  patterns 
the  second  or  receiving  shnttle-boxes  may  be  single ; but  for  others  they  are  required  to  be  double,  as 
the  colors  are  required  to  bo  alternated. 

6th.  In  combining  with  the  lathe  and  the  shuttle-boxes  in  separate  and  independent  frames  by  the 
sides  thereof,  hinged  guides  to  guide  the  shuttles  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  to  yield  and  thereby 
prevent  breaking  whenever  a shuttle,  or  any  part  of  it,  (ails  to  enter  the  shuttle-boxes. 

7th.  In  giving  to  the  jacquard,  which  determines  the  figure,  a separate  organization  independent  of 
the  loom  which  forms  the  cloth,  that  the  various  motions  of  the  jacquard  may  be  taken  from  or  given 
by  a shaft  or  shafts  within  it,  and  simply  deriving  its  or  their  motions  from  some  part  of  the  loom,  or 
from  some  first  mover  corresponding  with  or  regulated  by  the  motion  of  the  loom  or  part  thereof,  tliat 
the  motion*  of  the  jacquard  may  correspond  with  those  of  the  l(x>m.  In  this  way  the  motions  of  the 
jacquard  are  rendered  more  accurate  and  steady,  and  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  is  greatly  reduced. 

Prior  to  this  invention,  in  all  looms  for  weaving  by  power  in  connection  with  the  jacquard,  all  the 
motions  of  the  jacquard  were  derived  directly  from  some  part  of  the  loom  and  communicated  by  con- 
necting-rods, which  were  necessarily  of  great  length.  The  principal  difficulties  attending  this  old  mode 
of  construction  and  organization  were  the  inaccuracy  of  the  motions  by  reason  of  the  great  length  of  the 
connecting-rods,  the  liability  to  derangement,  and  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  connections  to 
the  varying  lengths  of  the  cords  of  the  harness  as  they  arc  affected  by  atmospheric  changes.  All  of 
which  difficulties  are  avoided  or  great  1)-  reduced  by  this  separate  organization. 

8th.  In  making  the  whole  frame  of  the  jacquard  adjustable  at  one  operation  relatively  to  the  frame 
of  the  loom,  that  the  distance  between  the  two  may  be  adjusted  to  the  varying  lengths  of  the  cord*  of 
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the  harness,  whereby  the  utmost  nicety  in  the  adjustment  can  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  con- 
nection with  the  separate  organization,  avoiding  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  connections  when  it  be- 
come* necessary  to  adjust  the  jacquard  to  the  varying  lengths  of  the  cords  of  the  harness,  for  the 
jacquard,  having  a separate  organization,  no  change  becomes  necessary  in  its  own  connections. 
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from  a shaft  or  shafts  below  to  the  picker-staff  and  the  apparatus  for  shifting  the  shuttle-boxe-  which 
must  Ik?  attached  to  or  connected  with  the  shuttle-box  frames  that  vibrate  on  axes  above.  By  this  im- 
proved arrangement  the  motions  are  derived  from  a shaft  or  shafts  coincident  with  or  near  to  the  axis 
of  motion  of  the  pendulous  frames  that  carry  the  shuttle-boxes,  instead  of  being  below,  where  the  frames 
have  the  greatest  motion. 


10th.  In  introducing  in  power-looms  a reversing  motion.  Before  this,  power-looms  were  simply  pr^ 
vided  with  the  means  of  di-connecting  the  motive  power,  and  arresting  the  momentum  of  the  moving 
parts  to  enable  the  attendant  to  piece  the  threads,  or  to  do  what  might  be  necessary  preparatory  to 
re-starting;  but  as  the  loom  cannot  always  be  stopped  with  the  parts  in  the  positions  required,  the 
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attendant  has  to  reverse  the  motion  of  the  loom  by  the  application  of  hand-power  to  the  driving-pulley ; 
a mode  of  procedure  attended  with  waste  of  time  and  great  inconvenience,  for  the  attendant  must  leave 
his  usual  position  to  go  tq  the  driving-pulley,  and  in  heavy  looms,  such  as  are  used  for  weaving  carpets, 
much  strength  is  required  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion.  But  by  the  use  of  a reversing  motion,  the 
attendant,  without  leaving  his  place,  and  by  the  simple  niotiou  of  a lever,  can  operate  the  mechanism 
in  either  directum  an/J  to  any  extent  desirable  to  bring  the  parts  to  a proper  position  for  piecing  the 
threads,  <fcc.,  and  re  starting. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings.  Fig.  2685  is  a plan  of  the  loom  in  the  present  unproved  form. 

Fig.  2666,  a plan  of  the  loom  below  the  jacquard. 

Fig.  2667,  a front  elevation ; Fig.  2668,  a liack  elevation. 

Fig.  2669,  an  elevation  of  the  left-hand  side,  without  the  jacquard ; Fig.  2670,  a vertical  section,  with 
the  jacquard;  and  Fig.  2671  another  section. 

In  the  said  drawings,  A represents  the  power  loom,  and  B the  jacquard-frame  resting  on  beams 
C C (7  C',  supported  on  columns  I)  from  the  main  floor. 

I The  pendulous  frames  E E,  which  carry  the  series  of  shuttle-boxes,  are  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
lathe,  and  independent  thereof,  and  are  fiung  on  arbors  FF,  at  the  top,  on  which  they  vibrate.  These- 
frames  are  vibrated  back  and  forth  simultaneously,  in  opposite  directions,  at  each  throw  of  the  shuttle, 
so  that  the  first  series  of  shuttle-boxes  on  one  side,  and  the  second  or  receiving  boxes  on  the  other,  shall 


be  in  line  with  the  race-beam  of  the  lathe  when  one  shuttle  is  thrown,  and  vice  vena  for  the  next  throw. 
Anti  these  motions  are  obtained  from  a cam  A'  on  the  main  cam-shaft  B'  of  the  loom,  which  acts  on  an 
arrti  C*  of  a rock-shaft  D'  that  extends  across  the  loom.  This  rock-shaft  carries  at  each  end  a cogged 
sector  E\  which  engages  a pinion  F'  on  a short  arbor  O'  (one  on  each  side)  which  carries  two  cranks 
IF,  one  at  each  end,  the  wrists  of  which  are  fitted  to  grooves  I'  I'  in  the  pendulous  frames,  so  that  os  the 
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arbors  G'  G'  arc  vibrated  by  the  rotation  and  peculiar  form  of  the  cam  A'  and  the  connections  the 
pendulous  frames  are  vibrated  in  opposite  direction*,  and  there  held  during  the  throw  of  the  shuttle, 
and  then  back  again. 

Tlie  driving-shaft  a of  the  loom  has  a fast  and  loose  pulley  be  on  one  end,  which  receives  the  driving- 
belt  from  any  first  mover  in  the  usual  way ; and  ou  the  other  end  the  said  shaft  has  a bevel-pinion  d, 
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On  this  shaft  j there  is  a cogged  wheel  R which  communicates  motion  to  a cog-wheel  i on  the  jac- 
<ftiard->huft  wi,  by  the  medium  of  a Connecting  pinion  n,  which  turns  on  a .stud  pin  a adjustable  in  a 
sector-mortice />,  the  curve  of  which  is  struck  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft  m,  that  the  pitch-line  of  the 
said  connecting  pinion  may  be  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  wheel  f,  when  its  stud- 
pin  is  shifted.  By  this  means,  when  the  jacquard-frame  is  adjusted,  the  connecting  pinion  can  also  be 
►hift**d  and  adjusted  relatively  to  the  pinion  k on  the  shaft  j. 

The  frame  11  of  the  jacquard,  as  ulreadv  intimated,  instead  of  being  permanently  attached  to  the 
Imams  CT  C',  is  free  to  slide  vertically,  for  tlic-  purpose  of  vertical  adjustment,  to  suit  any  change  in  the 
length  of  the  harness.  The  side-pieces  q q of  the  frame  of  the  jacquard  embrace  the  transverse  beams 
C*  C',  and  slide  in  them  accurately,  but  freely. 

The  jacquard-frame  rests  on  two  horizontal  slides  SS,  which  nre  adapted  to  slide  on  the  transverse 
beams  C‘  C’,  the  upper  surfaces  of  each  being  formed  with  two  inclined  planes  1 1 , one  for  each  of  the 
sides  of  the  jacquard-fmuu*  to  rest  on,  so  that  when  these  two  slides  are  moved  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  entire  jacquard-framc  will  In*  elevated  or  depressed  relatively  to  the  loom  below,  the  stud-pin 
of  the  connecting  pinion  n being  at  tin*  same  time  adjusted  in  its  sector-mortice  to  adjust  the  pitch-line 
of  the  cogged  geering.  The  slides  SS  are  operated  simultaneously  by  a luind-wheel  u on  a short  arbor 
r in  front,  which  carries  a worm  ir  that  engages  the  cogs  of  a wheel  x on  a shaft  y that  carries  two 
pinions  z (only  one  shown  in  the  figures)  that  eognge  the  cogs  of  a rack  a'  on  ench  of  the  slides. 

For  the  purpose  of  adjustment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  hand-wheel  until  the  jacquard  is 


brought  to  the  required  position,  and  then  to  adjust  the  gearing  by  shifting  the  stud-pin  of  the  connecting 
pinion,  the  thread  of  the  worm  on  the  hand-wheel  arbor  and  the  inclination  of  the  wedges  being  suffi- 
cient to  retain  the  parts  in  a permanent  jmsition. 

The  reouired  motions  of  the  trap-boards  b'  and  c’,  and  the  journals  J t f g\  are  derived  from  the 
jacquard -snafts  m,  which,  as  described  above,  receive  a continuous  rotary  motion  from  the  driving -shaft 
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of  the  loom  below,  and  the  proportions  of  the  geering,  a»  represented  in  the  figures,  should  be  *uch  as 
to  give  to  the  jacquard-shaft  one  revolution  for  even1  two  of  the  lathe-shaft  of  the  loom.  On  each  «ut 
of  tho  jacquard-sliaft  m there  are  two  cams  A' A*  ana  ft,  which  are  nil  of  the  same  form  as  represent***! 
in  the  figures.  The  cams  A’  A ore  placed  on  opposite  etuis  of  the  shaft,  anil  in  corresponding  positions 
to  work  the  trnp-l>oard  b‘,  ami  the  other  two  cams  t i are  arnuig«.*d  in  the  same  manner,  out  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  axes  of  the  shaft  m,  to  operate  the  other  trap-board  c , as  one  trapboard  descend-  f 
whilst  the  other  ascends;  and  the  form  and  position  of  the  cams  should  be  such  that  oue  trapboard 
shall  begin  to  ascend  as  the  other  begins  to  descend.  There  are  four  lercrs  j j l?  k placed  above  the 
cams  and  operated  by  them,  each  lever  being  hung  on  a fulcrum  pin  at  the  rear  of  the  name,  ond^ having 
a roller  m which  bears  on  the  cam.  The  two  levers//  are  connected  with  the  ends  of  the.  trapboard 
6‘  by  connecting-rods  tri  tif,  that  the  cams  A If  may  communicate  the  required  motions  to  it ; and  the 


other  levers  k’  k’  are  in  like  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  connected  to  the  other  trap-board  <?,  by 
similar  rods  n n.  In  this  way  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  required  alternate  up  and  aown  motions 
are  given  to  the  two  trap-boards.  The  same  cams  nnd  levers  arc  employed  for  operating  the  four 
journals  tt  r'fg.  The  two  journals  are  alternately  elevated  with  the  trap-board  b\  and  the  other  two 
f g are  in  like  manner  operated  with  the  other  trap-board  c,  which  is  effected  in  the  followiug  manner: 
To  the  ends  of  the  four  levers  / nnd  k‘  arc  jointed  four  rods  6 6 6 o\  (one  to  the  cud  of  each,)  the  upp  r 
ends  of  which  play  in  slots  p p p p in  the  top  plate  q of  the  jacquard-frame — these  slots  being  of  such 
length  thaf  the  rods  can  vibrate  sufficiently  to  pass  from  one  journal  to  the  other.  The  upper  ends  of 
these  rods  are  rounded,  and  enter  sockets  m the  under  face  of  the  ends  of  the  journals,  m*  that  when 
brought  under  either  of  the  journals,  when  the  levers  are  raised  by  the  cams,  the  journals  will  be  ele- 
vated. As  there  arc  two  journals  for  each  trap-board,  nud  these  are  alternately  elevated  with  the 
corresponding  trapboard,  the  lifting-ro  Is  mu*t  be  alternately  shifted  from  the  one  to  the  other.  As  the 
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rods  arc  so  jointed  as  to  incline  outwards,  when  vibrated  they  will  fall,  by  gravity,  against  the  outer 
ends  of  the  slots  p,  which  are  so  located  as  to  hold  the  rods  in  a position  to  catch  under  the  two  outer 
journals  d ang  q. 

In  this  position,  when  either  of  the  trap-boards  arc  elevated,  one  of  the  journals  will  be  carried  up 
with  it;  but  when  the  other  journals  arc  to  be  lifted,  the  rods  o'  are  to  be  shifted  from  the  outside  jour- 
nals to  the  inside  ones,  and  this  is  effected  by  cams  r r s'  s',  two  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  on  one 


and  the  same  shaft  t,  receiving  motion  from  the  shaft  m by  two  cog-wheels,  u v.  These  four  cams  arc 
all  of  the  same  form  as  represented  in  the  plates,  and  arranged  in  two  sets,  one  of  each  set  being  on 
each  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  position  of  tnc  two  sets  relatively  to  each  other  will  depend  upon  the 
form  and  position  of  the  levers  which  they  operate.  On  each  side  of  the  frame  there  are  two  levers, 
te'  x , (the  two  sets  corresponding  in  every  particular,)  that  vibrate  at  y on  the  same  arbor,  the  one  tr  of 
which  bears  by  the  disposition  of  its  weight  on  the  periphery  of  one  of  the  cams  r , and  the  other  at’  on 
one  of  the  cams  The  arm  of  each  of  these  levers  acts  against  one  of  the  rods  o',  so  that  there  i«  one 
such  lever  and  cam  for  each  rod  o' ; and  as  the  sliaft  t’  of  these  cams  makes  but  one  rotation  for  every 
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elevated,  and  with  it  the  journal  f,  the  trap-board  b'  at  the  same  time  descending,  and  with  it  the 
journal  r,  and  when  this  has  reached  the  etid  of  its  down  motion,  the  rods  o'  o'  continue  the  motion 
down  sufficiently  to  clear  the  sockets  of  the  journals,  and  then  by  their  own  weight  the  rods  fall  back 
to  the  journal  d,  to  l>e  ready  to  carry  it  up  at  the  next  upward  motion  of  the  trap-board  b’ ; and  when 
this  takes  place  the  trap-board  e descends,  and  with  it  the  journal  f\  at  the  end  of  the  down  motion  of 
which  the  rods  o'  o'  fall,  to  come  under  the  journal  g,  so  that  at  the  next  upward  motion  of  the  trap- 
board  c,  this  journal  may  be  elevated,  during  which  the  trap-board  b'  descends,  and  with  it  the  journal 
d,  and  when  this  is  entirely  down,  the  cams  a a act  upon  the  levers  z x,  which  shift  the  rods  o'  o'  to 
the  journal  c.  Thus  the  journals  d and  t are  alternately  carried  up  and  down  with  the  trab-board  b‘, 
and  the  other  two  journals  f und  g with  the  trap  board  e. 

The  journal*  of  the  caro-prism  n 9 (of  the  usual  construction)  arc  hung  in  the  rod*  6*  IP,  which  slide 
horizontally  on  the  sides  of  the  jacquard -frame,  and  which  at  the  back  are  jointed  to  two  anus  c*  r1  in 
a rock-shaft  <P,  from  which  projects  another  arm  e’,  connected  by  a rod  /’  with  a treadle  tliat  vibrates 
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two  of  the  jacquard  shaft,  the  levers  w and  x will  act  upon  the  corresponding  rods  o'  at  every  alternate 
descending  motion  of  each  trap-board. 

The  form  of  the  cams  r and  a is  such  that  during  one  rotation  of  the  jacquard-shaft  m,  they  elevate 
one  set  of  levers  i r tc,  to  shift  the  two  corresponding  rods  o'  o'  from  one  journal  to  the  other,  and  during 
the  uext  rotation  of  the  jacquard -shaft  they  recede  to  }>ermit  these  rods  to  fall  back,  whilst  the  other 
set  of  levers  z x‘  shift  the  other  two  rods  o'  o'  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  other  Bet  of  journals,  the 
next  rotation  liberating  these  and  shifting  the  first  set  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  during  one 
operation,  when  the  trap-bourd  e descends,  the  journal  a descend*  with  it,  the  trap-board  b'  at  the  same 
time  being  carried  up  and  down  with  the  journal  e.  At  the  end  of  this  motion  the  cams  r r throw  out 
the  levers  w «•’,  which  shift  the  rods  o'  of  to  the  journal  /’;  at  the  next  operation  the  trap-board  c is 
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on  a fulcrum-pin  at  the  back,  its  front  end  being  provided  with  a weight  h * of  sufficient  gravity  to  push 
out  the  prism,  the  levers  being  elevated  to  draw  in  the  prism  by  a cam  i*  on  the  jacquard-shaft  in. 
The  form  of  the  cam  i *,  and  its  position  relatively  to  the  trap-board  cants,  must  be  such  as  to  bring  the 
prism  into  action  while  the  trap-boards  are  at  rest 

The  straps  k'  k * k*  k1  of  the  picker-staffs  P j*  extend  up  to,  and  are  secured  each  to  a picker-lever  P, 
there  being  two  such  levers  on  each  side,  which  are  jointed  at  their  back  end  to  the  upper  arm  w»f  of 
two  levers  rp  rP  tlrnt  vibrate  on  a stud-pin  o’  attached  to  one  of  the  beams  C. 

The  levers  n*»»*  constitute  each  two  arras,  at  right  angles  with  the  arm  to*,  the  buck  one  carrying  a 
weight  n*  which  must  be  sufficient  to  cam*  back  the  picker-lever  P,  and  the  forward  end  curries  a 
roller  q*  which  bears  up  against  the  periphery  of  a cam-wheel  P,  bo  that  when  the  roller  bears  on  the 
periphery  of  this  wheel,  the  picker-lever  is  pushed  and  held  forward  to  the  full  length  of  its  longitudi- 
nal motion ; but  when,  by  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  the  roller  is  permitted  to  enter  a depression  in  its 
periphery,  the  picker-lever  is  drawn  back.  As  stated  above,  and  as  represented  in  the  plates,  there 
are  two  picker- levers  on  each  side,  one  for  each  picker-staff,  and,  therefore,  two  inverted  T levers  m*  n%, 
and  one  cam-wheel  r*,  for  each  lever  m*  »*.  The  forward  ends  of  the  picker-levers  P work  between  verti- 
cal guides  s*,  to  prevent  lateral  play,  and  they  are  each  provided  with  a hook  /*,  which,  when  the  lever  is 
drawn  back,  hooks  into  the  end  of  the  picker-trcadlc  t r,  which  is  made  of  sufficient  breadth  to  receive 
and  operate  the  two,  there  being  one  treadle  on  each  side,  and  operated  at  the  proper  periods  of  time 
by  two  cams  e*  »*,  one  for  each  treadle,  and  placed  on  opposite  ends  of  the  shaft  j,  as  before  described. 

Each  cam  has  two  projections  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  operate  the  treadle  twice  for  each  ro- 
tation, and  the  projections  of  the  two  cams  are  placed  in  the  same  line,  so  that  the  two  treadles  are 
operated  at  the  same  time,  nnd  the  shaft  makes  one  rotation  for  every  two  beats  of  the  lathe  of  the 
loom  ; hence  the  treadles  are  both  worked  once  for  each  beat.  This  simultaneous  working  of  the  trea- 
dles is  rendered  necessary,  because  two  shuttles  have  frequently  to  be  thrown  in  succession  from  the 
same  side.  As  both  treadles  are  operated  for  each  befit  of  the  lathe,  and  there  are  two  picker-stnffs 
on  each  side,  at  each  beat  of  the  Lithe  one  of  the  picker-levers  P must  be  put  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  treadles,  whilst  the  other  remains  disconnected.  This  is  effected  by  drawing  back  the  picker-lever 
which  is  to  be  operated,  until  its  hook  catches  into  one  of  the  treadles,  and  this  must  be  done  whilst 
the  treadle  is  down,  and  at  rest.  The  manner  in  which  the  picker-treadles  are  drawn  back  to  effect 
the  hooking  on  to  the  treadle  has  already  been  described,  as  also  the  manner  of  pushing  them  forward 
to  carry  their  hooks  beyond  the  range  of  motion  of  the  treadles,  and  it  only  remains  to  explain 
how  the  succession  is  determined.  This  is  done  by  means  of  four  cam-wheels  r1,  which  act  on 
the  four  levers  m*  »«*,  as  described  above.  These  cam-wheels  are  formed  with  a series  of  cam-like 
depressions  11*  made  at  equal  distances  around  the  periphery,  into  each  of  which  the  rollers  of  the 
levers  »*  enter ; and  when  this  takes  place,  the  weights  on  the  levers  w*  draw  the  picker-levers  so  fur 
back  that  the  treadles  in  rising  catch  under  the  hooks  and  elevate  the  picker-levers,  and  the  further 
rotation  forces  out  the  rollers  from  the  cam-like  depression  on  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  of  the 
wheels,  which  forces  the  picker-levers  so  far  forward  as  to  disengage  the  hooks.  There  must  be  os 
many  of  these  cam-likc  depressions  in  each  cam-wheel  as  the  numl>er  of  changes  of  shuttle  required 
in  the  kind  of  fabric  to  be  woven ; eight  being  the  number  represented  in  the  plates  for  eight  changes 
of  shuttle.  To  each  of  these  depressions  is  fitted  a block,  which  when  put  in  renders  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel  cylindrical  ; ami  when  all  are  in,  the  picker-levers  will  not  oe  engaged  or  hooked  by  the 
treadle,  and  hence  no  shuttle  will  be  thrown ; and,  therefore,  in  setting  the  loom  for  any  particular 
kind  of  fabric,  the  operator  will  leave  out  of  each  of  the  cam-wheels  as  many  of  these  blocks,  and  in 
the  order  required,  as  may  be  necessary  for  operating  the  picker-staffs  in  the  order  required  for  the 
succession  of  the  shuttles.  The  four  cam-wheels  r*  are  on  a shaft  j ■*,  parallel  with,  nnd  receiving  motion 
from  the  shaft  j,  by  a cog-wheel  and  pinion  y*  z *,  the  shaft  x*  making  one  rotation  for  four  of  the  shaft 
j.  The  plates  represent  the  back,  or  receiving  shuttle-boxes  c*c*,  as  consisting  of  two  on  each  side, 
although  for  some  kirnls  of  fabrics  but  one  is  required,  in  which  case  they  are  not  required  to  be  oper- 
ated in  the  pendulous  frames.  When  the  two  are  used  on  each  side,  they  are  adapted  to  slide  in  the 
back  of  the  pendulous  frames,  and  are  suspended  each  to  one  end  of  a lever  6\  by  a conuecting-rod  <P, 
the  rear  end  of  the  said  levers  being  provided  with  a sufficient  weight  c*  to  lift  the  boxes,  in  order  to 
bring  the  lower  box  of  the  series  in  line  with  the  race-beam  of  the  lathe ; and  when  the  upper  box  is 
to  be  let  down  to  receive  a shuttle,  the  weighted  end  of  the  lever  is  elevated  by  a cam  a 1 on  the  end 
of  the  fdiaft  jP,  before  described  as  carrying  the  cams  to  determine  the  succession  of  the  motions  of  the 
picker-staffs.  The  form  of  the  cams  a*  will  of  course  depend  on  the  pattern  to  be  woven,  and  as  they 
are  on  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  they  can  be  removed  nnd  other  cams  of  different  forms  substituted.  The 
front  series  of  shuttIc-boxeB  are  represented  as  consisting  of  twelve  shuttle-boxes  on  each  side, 
adapted  to  work  patterns  requiring  twenty-four  shuttles.  As  the  two  series  are  operated  in  like  man- 
ner, it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  one  series. 

These  shuttle  boxes  f*  are  all  connected  together,  and  slide  in  the  front  of  the  pendulous  frame,  and 
are  suspended  to  a chain  «*  that  is  attached  to  and  winds  on  a barrel  6*  on  the  nrbor  F of  the  pendu- 
lous frame ; and  this  arbor  carries  another  barrel,  on  which  winds  another  chain  c*  that  passes  over  a 
guide  pulley,  and  has  a counter-weight  cP  suspended  to  it  to  counterbalance  the  shuttle-box* the 
weight  being  made  in  sections,  that  it  may  be  regulated  to  suit  the  number  of  shuttles  employed.  As 
the  shuttle-boxes  are  connected  with  the  nrbor  F,  it  will  be  obvious  that  their  weight  will  carry  them 
down,  when  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  turning  of  the  arbor  in  one  direction,  and  that  they  will  be  lifted 
when  the  arbor  is  turned  in  the  reverse  direction.  On  the  inner  end  of  the  said  arbor  there  is  a cog- 
wheel e*.  the  cogs  of  which  engage  a pinion  /•  of  one- sixth  its  diameter, which  has  attached  to  its  face  a 
wheel  <p  with  a portion  of  its  periphery  cut  ofl£  against  which  bears  a stop  A*  on  the  end  of  a rod  sur- 
rounded by  a helical  spring  P,  which  forces  the  stop  against  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  cut  out,  so  that 
when  the  wheel  is  turned,  the  pressure  of  the  stop  shall  have  the  effect  to  stop  the  wheel,  to  aid  in 
bringing  the  parts  to  a state  of  rest  in  the  proper  position,  and  there  hold  them  The  wheel  t*  has  six 
Vot-  IL— 19 
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pins  projecting  from  its  inner  face,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  so  proportioned  that  the  turning  of  the 
wheel  the  distance  of  one  of  these  pins  shall  shift  the  shuttle-boxes  to  a distance  required  for  one 
change.  There  are  two  rods  J* j%,  one  on  each  side  of  the  uxis  of  the  wheel  c\  and  so  fur  apart  that 
when  thrown  out  they  will  not  touch  the  pins  on  the  wheel  These  rods  ore  jointed  to  a sliding-frame 
k • above,  adapted  to  work  on  a guide-rod,  and  suspended  to  a lever  g*  that  carries  a roller  h * working 
in  a cam-groove  i*  on  the  shaft  r,  which  makes  two  revolutions  to  each  beat  of  the  lathe,  so  that  the 
lever  and  rods  f will  be  carried  up  and  down  every  alternate  beat  of  the  lathe;  and  there  being  a 
similar  arrangement  on  each  side  of  the  loom,  with  the  cams  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  one 
set  will  be  worked  for  each  bent  of  the  lathe.  The  rods  j*  j*  before  described,  are  drawn  together  by 
a helical  spring  l*  to  bring  their  inner  edges  against  the  pins  of  the  wheel  e *.  Their  inner  edges  are 
formed  each  with  A hook  r«*  80  that  when  drawn  up  the  hooks  catch  under  the  pins  to  turn  the  wheel; 
and  ns  the  two  rods  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  ihe  wheel  can  be  turned  in  either 
direction  if  the  appropriate  book  lx*  brought  in  the  required  position.  The  manner  in  which  the  rods 
are  drawn  inwards  has  been  pointed  out  They  are  kept  out  so  that  their  hooks  shall  not  engage  the 
pins  as  they  are  moved  up  and  down  at  each  operation,  by  means  of  weights  n*  n*  (represented  by 
dotted  lines)  suspended  to  cards  o8  o8  attached  to  lovers  y*  y*,  which  by  the  force  of  the  weights  are 
made  to  bear  against  the  inner  faces  of  the  said  roils  and  to  overcome  the  tension  of  the  spring 
which  tends  to  draw  them  in.  The  weights  w*  n8  are  connected  each  to  one  of  the  cards  (not  repre- 
sented) of  the  jacquard,  so  that  when  either  weight  is  lifted  by  the  jacquard,  the  corresponding  rod  y* 
will  be  drawn  inwards  by  its  spring,  and  hence,  when  drawn  up  by  the  rotation  of  the  cam,  as  before 
describee],  its  hook  will  catch  under  one  of  the  pins  and  turn  tlie  wheel,  and  hence  shift  the  shuttle- 
boxes.  As  these  movements  are  very  quick,  and  it  is  important  that  the  shifting  motion  be  accurate, 
the  two  rods  are  bent  in  at  their  lower  ends  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  drawn  up.  with  the  hook  of 
one  turning  the  wheel  at  the  required  extent  of  motion,  the  said  bent  projection  of  the  other  comes  in 
contact  with  another  one  of  the  pins  on  the  wheel,  and  thus  effectually  stop*  the  movements.  In  this 
Way  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  punching  of  the  cards  that  operate  the  needles  connected  with  the 
C/trds  that  control  the  weights  to  disengage  the  hooks,  the  shuttles  cau  be  shifted  to  suit  any  variety  of 
changes  of  color  in  the  pattern. 

I'be  connection  between  the  frames  that  carry  the  hook-rods  j* j*  and  the  levers  operated  by  the 
cams  to  give  the  shuttle-motions,  is  by  means  of  spring-gripes,  which  hold  by  friction  surface,  so  that 
in  case  of  an  imperfect  throw  of  a shuttle,  or  any  other  impediment,  the  connection*  will  yield  instead 
of  breaking.  This  is  effected  in  the  rear  or  receiving  shuttle-boxes  by  the  weighted  lever,  which  i*  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  boxes,  but  not  to  strain  the  parts  in  cose  of  any  impediment. 

When  a shuttle  enters  either  of  the  boxes,  it  is  arrested  in  part  by  its  point  striking  against  the 
picker,  which  soon  becomes  so  indented  a*  to  permit  the  point  of  the  shuttle  to  lodge  therein,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  condition  of  the  part*  the  shut  tie- boxes  could  not  be  shifted,  or 
rather  would  be  seriously  impeded,  for  the  shuttle  being  in  the  box  which  is  to  rise,  and  its  point  im- 
bedded in  the  picker,  which  does  not  move  up,  the  parts  would  thus  be  held  or  strained.  To  prevent 
this,  at  the  time  the  shuttle  enters  a box  the  picker  is  forced  inwards  by  a lever  r8,  which  is  afterward* 
drawn  back  to  permit  the  picker  to  be  drawn  hack  dear  of  the  point  of  the  shuttle  by  the  spring  of 
the  picker  staff  There  are  four  such  levers  r*,  one  for  each  series  of  shuttle-boxes  ; they  turn  on  ful- 
crum-pin* on  the  pendulous  frames,  and  at  their  lower  ends  carrv  wrist-pins  that  work  in  cam-grooves 
on  wheels  * that  turn  on  stud-pins  on  tlie  lower  end*  of  the  pendulous  frames,  and  from  each  of  tlie-e 
wheels  extend*  an  arm  f*  with  a slot  near  the  end,  playing  on  a pin  «8  attached  to  the  floor,  so  that  as 
the  pendulous  frame  vibrates,  the  required  vibratory  motion  shaft  be  given  to  the  cam-groove  wheels. 
One  such  cam-groove  wheel  answers  for  two  levers,  as  shown  in  the  plates. 

Tlie  warp*  pass  from  the  wnrp-beum  helow  the  floor,  and  pass  over  a roller  e'  ahove  the  wnrp-beam, 
ami  thence  through  the  mails  of  the  trap-card*  in  the  usual  manner  of  mounting  a jacquard  loom.  The 
woven  cloth  from  the  breust-beam  passes  between  two  rollers  f'  f1,  one  of  which  is  weighted  to 
make  pressure  against  the  other,  that  the  cloth  may  be  gripped  between  the  two  with  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping.  And  thence  the  doth  is  wound  upon  the  cloth-beam,  (not  represented,  which 
is  driven  by  a friction  strap  with  sufficient  velocity  to  take  up  the  slack,  the  baud  slipping  on  the  pul- 
ley when  tlie  diameter  of  the  benm  becomes  so  large  a*  to  tend  to  wind  on  the  doth  faster  than  it  is 
carried  forwurd  by  the  two  rollers  f1  f';  which  constitute  what  i*  called  a positive  take-up  motion,  and 
which  receive  the  same  motion  for  each  beat  of  the  lathe,  that  the  same  length  of  doth  may  be  taken 
np  lor  each  operation  of  the  loom,  and  thus  measure  the  figure  to  lx*  produced  on  the  doth.  A*  the 
mechanism  for  giving  this  regular  and  positive  take-up  motion  to  the  rollers  was  not  invented  by  Mr. 
Bigelow,  but  was  previously  well  known  to  weavers,  it  i*  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  a description  of 
it  here. 

Tlie  mode  of  operating  the  yarn-beam  is  not  represented,  but  it  will  be  understood  with  sufficient 
clearness  from  tlie  description  alone. 

On  the  shaft  of  tlie  yarn-beam  there  is  a cog-wheel  operated  by  a worm  on  a vertical  shaft,  which 
carries  a crown  ratchet-wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  are  engaged  by  a pall,  or  rntchet-hand,  on  the  end  of 
a rod  jointed  to  the  sword  of  the  lathe,  so  that  ns  the  lathe  beat*  back,  by  the  connections  described, 
the  ratchet-wheel  is  turned  a given  portion  of  a revolution,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  give  out  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  warp  threads  for  any  one  operation  of  the  loom.  But  us  the  diameter  of  the  l#*am 
is  constantly  varying,  beginning  with  a large  diameter,  and  gradually  diminishing  a*  the  warps  are 
given  out,  and  the  demand  for  warps  i*  constantly  varying,  by  reason  of  the  irregularities  of  the  weft- 
threads  and  the  ingraining  of  the  fabric,  the  regular  and  p<i$itive  motion  of  tlie  warp-beam  given  by 
the  mechanism  requires  to  be  varied  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  above  described.  This,  as  before 
intimated,  is  governed  by  the  tension  of  the  warps  between  the  beam  nnd  the  woven  cloth.  The  roller 
f over  which  the  warp*' pass  from  the  warp-bcam  i*  hung  in  the  upper  end*  of  two  levers  g'  g ' which 
b&ve  their  fulcra  at  A’;  and  the  lower  arms  of  these  levers  are  formed  in  sector  racks  ?,  the  cogs  of 
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which  engage  pinion?  ? on  the  ends  of  a shaft,  and  tlu*  shaft  is  provided  with  an  arm  which  curries  a 
weight  V,  which,  by  the  connections  of  the  pinions  and  sector-racks,  tends  always  to  force  back  the 
roller  e'  to  keep  the  warps  under  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  tension.  This  weight  is  adjustable  on  the 
arm  by  a set-screw,  to  regulate  the  degree  of  tension,  to  suit  the  quality  of  the  warps  and  the  fabric  to 
be  produced.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  not  only  that  the  warps  will  be  always  kept  under  the  same 
degree  of  tension  during  the  operation  of  weaving,  a condition  very  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
fabric  of  regular  texture,  but  if  the  quantity  of  warp-  given  out  by  the  warp-beam  be  greater  than  the 
quantity  taken  up  in  weaving,  the  roller  will  hi;  carried  hack  by  the  weight,  and  that  when  the  quantity 
is  less  than  enough,  the  roller  will  be  drawn  forward.  This  motion  of  the  roller  is  made  use  of  to  reg- 
ulate the  motion  of  the  warp  beam  in  the  following  manner:  On  the  shaft  before  described  there  is 
another  arm.  to  which  is  jointed  one  end  of  a connecting-rod,  the  oilier  end  of  which  is  in  turn  jointed 
to  an  arm  which  turns  on  the  arl»of  just  above  the  ra&hct- wheel,  and  this  arm  carries  a plate  that  rests 
on  the  face  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  so  that  when  the  roller  is  carried  hack  by  the  action  of  the  weight 
when  the  supply  of  warps  is  too  grt-at,  the  shaft  is  turned  in  one  direction,  which,  by  the  connection  de- 
scribed, carries  the  plate  so  far  over  the  surface  of  the  ratchet-wheel  as  to  cover  all,  or  only  a portion 
of  the  teeth  which  would  otherwise  have  been  engaged  by  the  band,  and  hence  the  let-off  motion  of 
the  warp-beam  is  either  entirely  or  partly  prevented  ; and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roller  is  drawn 
forward  by  the  amount  of  warps  given  being  insufficient,  the  plate  is  drawn  back,  which  permits  the 
lnuul  to  engage  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet,  and  to  operate  the  warp-beam,  to  give  out  the  required  quan- 
tity of  w arjis.  In  this  way  the  supply  of  warps  is  proportioned  to  the  demand,  and  the  cloth  being 
taken  up  by  a positive  and  measured  quantity  at  each  operation,  it  follows  that  the  irregularities  will 
be  thrown  into  the  thickness  instead  of  the  length  of  the  clotli,  and  hence  the  figures  will  be  produced 
of  a regular  aud  measured  length,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularities  of  the  weft-thread9  and  the  in- 
graining. 

Hut  there  is  still  another  condition  which  is  important  to  be  observed.  The  roller  e1  must  be  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  to  yield  to  the  tension  of  the  warps  under  the  force  of  the  weight  suspended  to  the 
arm  of  the  shaft  connected  with  the  levers  that  carry  the  roller ; and  hence,  when  the  lathe  bents  up  the 
weft-threads,  it  would  yield  to  the  force  of  the  beat,  particularly  in  weaving  fabrics  of  a close  texture, 
which  motion  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  full  action  of  the  reed,  and  cause  the  cloth  of  loose 
texture  to  lav  up  in  front  of  the  reed,  and  in  a short  time  impede  the  proper  working  of  the  loom.  To 
prevent  this,  the  shaft  carries  a wheel  and  around  a portion  of  its  circumference  pisses  a friction- 
bruke,  «*;  that  is,  a metal  strap  jointed  to  the  frumc  and  to  a connecting-rod  oT,  attached  to  the  sward 
of  the  lathe,  so  that  when  the  lathe  beats  up  this  tnelul  strap  is  drawn  in  contact  with  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel,  aud  thus  by  friction  holds  it  firmly  so  that  it  cannot  turn,  by  the  connections  holding  the 
roller  firmly,  that  the  warpa  may  be  prevented  from  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  beat  of  the  lathe.  In 
this  way  the  desired  effect  is  produced ; viz.,  that  of  producing  a close  fabric  of  regular  texture  and 
measured  figure,  with  the  irregularities  thrown  into  the  thickness  instead  of  the  length  of  the  cloth. 

So  soon  as  the  shuttle  has  been  thrown  the  weft-threud  lies  between  the  warps  in  a diagonal  line 
hum  the  selvage  on  one  side  to  the  shuttle-box  on  the  other,  and  this  diagonal  line  being  longer  thun 
the  breadth  of  the  clotli,  it  is  evident  tliot  if  the  weft-thread  were  beaten  up  freely,  it  would  become 
loose  and  produce  a had  selvage.  To  prevent  tins,  the  sides  of  the  frame  at  a*  constitute  a bed  on  each 
side,  grooved  to  receive  a series  of  hngers  b\  jointed  to  the  frame,  and  the  moment  the  shuttle  has 
passed  a cam  <T,  on  the  lathe-shaft,  p-nuiU  the  finger?  to  fall  on  to,  and  grijie  the  weft-thread,  so  that 
when  it  is  carried  forwurd  by  the  reed  it  is  resisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  which  gives  the 
required  pull  to  insure  a good  selvage.  The  cam  then  passes  around  to  lift  the  fingers,  that  the  shuttle 
may  pass.  These  fingers  are  made  to  answer  tin;  purpose  also  of  stopping  the  loom  when  the  weft- 
threud  has  not  been  carried  across;  for  then,  as  the  fingers  descend,  not  being  held  up  by  the  weft- 
thread,  they  enter  the  grooves,  and  the  arm  at  the  back  acis  as  catch-levers  connected  with  the  shipper 
to  stop  the  loom. 

The  manner  of  operating  the  lathe  has  Wen  described  with  sufficient  dearness  in  pointing  out  the 
characteristics  of  this  invention,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  a more  detailed  description  of  it. 

The  belt  is  shifted  from  the  loose  to  the  fast  pulley,  and  vice  vena,  by  the  belt  shipper  a4,  and  belt- 
guide  A4.  in  the  usual  way  ; hut  to  oilapt  this  to  the  introduction  of  a reversing  motion,  the  shipper  and 
tins  guide  are  differently  arranged.  The  shipper  a4,  and  the  belt-guide  A4,  are  on  opp*ite  ends  of  a 
sliaft  c*,  hung  in  appropriate  boxes,  and  this  shaft  is  hollow,  and  within  it  there  is  an  arbor  it,  which 
extends  out  at  each  end.  From  the  rear  end  of  this  inner  arbor  projects  an  arm  e4,  which  carries  a 
wrist-pin/4,  tliat  fits  und  slides  freely  but  accurately  in  a curved  mortise  y\  in  one  arm  of  a lever  A4, 
that  turns  mi  a fulcrum-pin  i 4,  its  other  arm  lieing  jointed  to  the  connecting-rod  of  the  brake/,  that 
works  against  the  inner  periphery  of  the  fast  pulley  A,  in  the  usual  way  of  arranging  the  brake  fur 
arresting  the  operation  of  the  loom  when  the  belt  is  shifted  from  the  fust  to  the  loose  pulley.  When 
the  inner  arbor  d4  is  therefore  connected  with  the  shaft  of  the  shipper,  the  brake  is  operated  to  make 
friction  tin  the  fast  pulley  when  the  belt  is  shifted  to  the  loose  pulley,  ami  liberated  to  relieve  the  fric- 
tion when  the  belt  is  shifted  to  the  fast  pulley,  the  motion  of  tlu*  shipper  to  shift  the  hell  from  the  one 
to  the  other  of  the  pulleys  being  sufficient,  to  move  the  arm  «\  so  that  its  wrist f*  shall  move  over  a 
di-tance  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  curved  mortise  in  the  lever  of  the  brakes,  the  curve  and  the 
length  of  this  mortise  being  such  that  moving  the  wrist-pin  from  either  end  of  the  mortise  to  the  middle 
will  force  the  brake  against  the  pulley  to  make  friction,  and  moving  it  from  the  middle  towards  either 
end  will  remove  the  brake.  As  I employ  the  loose  pulley  for  the  purpise  of  giving  the  reverse  motion, 
it  becomes  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  stop  the  loom,  and  then  to  start  it  in  the  reverse  direction, 
and  therefore  in  shifting  the  belt  from  the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley,  the  brake  at  fir-t  must  he  operated 
to  make  friction  to  arrest  the  parts,  and  then  liberated  whilst  the  mechanism  of  the  reversed  motion  is 
brought  into  action.  This  is  effected  in  the  following  maimer : on  the  front  end  of  the  arbor  d4 , when 
it  projects  beyond  the  liollow  shipper-shaft,  there  iBan  arm  y\  which  projects  out  towards  the  middle 
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of  the  loom,  nearly  in  a horizontal  direction  and  at  a convenient  height  to  be  reached  by  the  attendant’s 
foot  On  this  arm  is  journalled  a treadle  A4,  and  so  connected  with  the  arm  g*t  by  means  of  a helical 
spring  i\  that  when  no  force  is  applied  to  it,  an  arm  j*,  which  projects  upward  from  its  inner  end,  is 
held  against  a projection  k*  of  the  shipper,  so  that  the  arbor  of  the  brake  and  the  shaft  of  the  shipper 
are  kept  in  a locked  condition  by  the  helical  spring  i*  to  be  operated  together ; but  when  pressure  is 
applied  on  the  top  of  the  treadle,  then  the  brake  is  operated  separately  to  remove  the  friction  from  the 
pulley.  When  the  attendant  moves  the  shipper  townnls  him,  the  belt  is  shifted  from  the  fast  to  the 
loose  "pulley,  the  brake  at  the  same  time  being  drawn  down  to  make  friction  for  arresting  the  momentum 
of  the  moving  parts,  and  then  the  attendant  with  his  foot  forces  down  the  treadle  which  relieves  the 
brake,  thereby  liberating  the  parts  preparatory  to  the  reversing  motion  which  is  brought  into  action  by 
the  same  motion.  From  the  bottom  of  the  treadle  projects  an  arm  /*,  that  carries  a pin  m \ that  plays 
freely  in  a mortise  n4,  in  the  end  of  a sliding-rod  o4,  and  the  length  of  this  mortise  is  such  that  the  mo- 
tions given  to  the  arm  I*  by  the  ordinary  motions  of  the  shipper  w'ill  not  communicate  motion  to  the 
sliding-rod,  but  when  the  treadle  is  borne  down  to  relieve  the  Drake  after  the  shifting  of  the  belt  into 
the  loose  pulley,  the.  sliding-rod  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

The  sliding-rod  o 4 is  jointed  to  the  lower  arm  of  a lever  i>4,  which  turns  on  a fulcrum-pin  q*.  its  upper 
arm  being  forked  and  made  to  embrace  the  collar  r4  of  a Wheel  which  slides  freely  on  the  main  driv- 
ing-shaft a of  the  loom.  When  the  sliding-rod  o*  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  it  forces  the 
wheel  **  against  the  face  of  a friction -plate  m4,  which  is  fast  on  the  main  shaft,  and  this  friction -plate 
has  the  effect  of  locking  it  with  the  main  shaft,  so  that  any  motioo  given  to  this  wheel  a4  will  drive  the 
main  shaft.  The  bub  v*  of  the  loose  pulley  carries  a pinion  ir4,  which  engages  another  pinion  x\  on  a 
parallel  shaft  y\  the  other  end  of  which  lias  a pinion  r,  which  engages  cogs  on  the  inner  periphery  of 
the  wheel  #\  so  that  the  motion  of  the  loose  pulley  communicates  a reversed  motion  to  this  wheel,  which 
drives  the  main  shaft  in  the  reversed  direction  whenever  they  are  locked  together  by  the  friction-plate. 

The  moment  the  attendant  removes  his  foot  from  the  treadle,  the  wheel  is  withdrawn  from  the  fric- 
tion-plate by  the  tension  of  a helical  spring  a*  on  the  slide-rod  o4,  and  the  parts  are  then  in  a condition 
for  starting  the  loom  by  the  shifting  of  the  belt  on  to  the  fust  pulley.* 


MACHINES  are  instruments  employed  to  regulate  motion,  so  as  to  save  either  time  or  force. 

The  maximum  effect  of  machines  is  the  greatest  effect  which  can  he  produced  by  them.  In  all  ma- 
chines that  work  with  a uniform  motion  there  is  a certain  velocity,  and  a certain  load  of  resistance,  that 
yields  the  greatest  effect,  and  which  are  therefore  more  advantageous  than  any  other.  A machine  may 
be  so  heavily  charged  that  the  motion  resulting  from  the  application  of  any  given  power  will  be  bat  just 
sufficient  to  overcome  it,  and  if  any  motion  ensue  it  will  be  very  trifling,  and  therefore  the  whole  effect 
very  small  And  if  the  machine  is  very  lightly  loaded,  it  may  give  great  velocity  to  the  load ; but 
from  the  smallness  of  its  quantity  the  effect  may  still  be  very  inconsiderable,  consequently  between 
these  two  loads  there  must  be  some  intermediate  one  that  will  render  the  effect  the  greatest  possible. 
This  is  equally  true  in  the  application  of  animal  strength  as  in  machines.! 

1.  The  maximum  effect  of  a machine  is  produced  when  the  weight  or  resistance  to  be  overcome  is 
four-ninths  of  that  which  the  power,  wheu  fully  exerted,  is  able  to  balance,  or  of  that  resistance  which 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  machine  to  rest ; and  the  velocity  of  the  part  of  the  machine  to  which  the 
power  is  applied  should  be  one-third  of  the  greatest  velocity  of  the  power. 

2.  The  moving  power  and  the  resistance  being  both  given,  if  the  machine  be  so  constructed  that  the 
velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power  is  applied  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  resist- 
ance is  npplied,  as  four  times  the  resistance  to  nine  times  the  power,  the  machine  will  work  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage. 

3.  This  is  equally  true  when  npplied  to  the  strength  of  animals ; that  is,  a man,  horse,  or  other  animal 
will  do  the  greatest  quantity  of  work,  by  continued  labor,  when  his  strength  is  opjiosed  to  a resistance 
equal  to  four-ninths  of  hi$  natural  strength,  and  his  velocity  equal  to  one-third  of  his  greatest  velocity 
wnen  not  impeded. 

Now,  according  to  the  best  observations,  the  force  of  n man  at  rest  is,  on  an  average,  about  70  lbs ; 
and  hiB  greatest  velocity,  when  not  impeded,  is  about  6 feet  per  Bccond.  taken  at  a medium.  Hence 
the  greatest  effect  will  h*  produced  when  the  resistance  is  equal  to  about  31  l-9th  pounds,  and  his  uni- 
form motion  2 feet  per  second. 

The  strength  of  a horse  at  a dead  pull  is  generally  estimated  at  about  420  pounds,  and  his  greatest 


" The  history  of  the  invention  of  this  machine  is  so  full  of  instruction  to  the  young  mechanic,  and  the  theta  of  the  case 
coming  entirely  within  our  own  knowledge,  we  have  heen  induced  to  dwell  upon  them,  although  by  so  doing  we  have  de- 
parted somewhat  from  the  original  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  which  would  confine  all  dcscripUon  to  the  machines  themselves. 

t These  conditions  an;  deduced  from  tho  following  empirical  expression,  which  ta  adopted  by  Euler  and  other  writers, 
to  represent  the  law  of  the  moving  power;  Let  P = the  power  npplied,  (or  weight  which  the  power,  when  fully  exerted,  is 
Ju-t  able  to  overcome;)  R=  the  resistance,  or  load,  or  weight  to  lx*  overcome;  r the  greatest  velocity,  or  that  at  which 
the  power  ceases  to  act ; r = any  other  velocity : then  the  law  of  the  moving  power  is 

The  variables  In  this  expression  are  R and  r,  and  the  eObct  is  represented  by  the  product  R r ; on  making  which  a max- 
imum, the  rules  of  the  diffi-rential  calculus  give  e = $ c ; whence  the  formula  becomes  R = £ P. 

Prom  these  expressions  it  follows,  that  when  the  moving  power  nnd  the  resistance  are  both  given,  If  a machine  be  so 
constructed  that  the  velocity  of  the  part  to  which  the  power  i*  applied  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  part  to  which  the  resistsna 
Is  applied  in  the  ratio  of  1)  R to  4 P,  the  effect  of  the  machine  will  be  a maximum,  or  it  will  work  to  the  greatest  possibfo 
advanlugv.  Tne  shove  condition*  apply  equally  to  machines  impelled  by  animal  foroe  and  the  agents  of  nature,  as  runnius 
water,  steam,  the  force  of  gravity,  lie.  An  animal  vxerta  itself  to  the  greal»-»t  advantage,  or  performs  the  gn-atest  quantity 
of  work  in  the  hast  time,  when  it  moves  with  about  ooe-thlrd  of  the  utmost  speed  with  which  it  Is  capable  of  moving, 
and  Is  loaded  with  four-ninths  of  the  greatest  load  which  it  is  capable  of  putting  in  motion. 
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rate  of  walking  10  feet  per  second;  therefore  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  the  load  = 186§ 
pounds,  and  the  velocity  *3°,  or  3J  feet  per  second. 

4.  A machine  driven  by  the  impulse  of  a stream  produces  the  greatest  effect  when  the  wheel  moves 
with  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  tne  water. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a general  arrangement  of  machines: 

Class  I. — Machines  for  overcoming  inertia. 

Machines  for  raising  weights.  Blowing  machines. 

Machines  for  transporting  weights  on  land.  Machinery  for  ascending  and  descending  in  fluids. 
Machines  for  raising  water.  Machines  for  navigation,  <kc. 

Class  IL — Machines  for  overcoming  cohesion . 

Cutting  machines. 

Machines  for  cleaning,  or  removing  impurities. 
Grinding  machines. 

Machines  for  turning. 

Machines  which  act  by  corapressioa 
Pile  engines,  <fcc. 

Clash  IIL — Machines  for  combining  materials. 

Machines  for  weaving  cloths,  carpets,  nets,  stockings.  | Machine  for  combining  materials  in  brewing,  dec. 


Ploughs. 

Drilling  machines. 
Reaping  machines. 
Tliresbing  machines. 
Mills. 

Boring  machines. 


Class  IV. — Machines  for  measuring  forces. 

Anemometers.  Machines  for  measuring  the  elasticity  and  strength 

Torsion  machines.  of  materials. 

Balances  and  steelyards.  Dynamometers  for  measuring  the  force  of  men, 

Barometers.  animals,  and  other  agents. 

Thermometers.  Machines  for  measuring  the  forcl;  of  projectiles. 

Hygrometers.  Machines  for  measuring  the  force  of  running  water. 

Class  V. — Machities  for  measuring  and  dividing  space. 


Quadrants. 

Circles. 

Theodolites. 

Levels. 

Micrometers. 


Goniometers. 

Dividing  machines. 

Odometers. 

Drawing  and  copying  instruments. 


Class  VI. — Machines  fot  measuring  time. 


Machinery. — The  utility  of  machinery,  in  its  application  to  manufactures,  consists  in  the  addition 
which  it  makes  to  human  power,  the  economy  of  human  time,  and  in  the  conversion  of  substances  ap- 
parently worthless  into  valuable  products.  The  forces  derived  from  wind,  from  water,  and  from  steam, 
are  so  many  additions  to  human  power.  The  difference  between  a tool  and  a machine  is  not  capable 
of  very  precise  distinction,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  a popular  examination  of  them,  to  make  any  distinction. 
A tool  is  usually  a more  simple  machine,  and  generally  used  by  the  hand ; a machine  is  a complex  tool, 
a collection  of  tools,  and  frequently  put  in  action  by  inanimate  force.  All  machines  are  intended  to 
transmit  j»ower.  Of  the  class  of  mechanical  agents  by  which  motion  is  transmitted — the  lever,  the 
pulley,  the  wedge — it  has  been  demonstrated  tliat  no  power  is  gained  by  their  use,  however  combined. 
Whatever  force  is  applied  at  one  part  can  only  be  exerted  at  some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes ; and  whatever  Is  gained  in  the  rapidity  of  execution,  is  compensated  by  the 
necessity  of  exerting  additional  force.  These  two  principles  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and 
teach  us  to  limit  our  attempts  to  things  which  are  possible. 

1.  Accumulating  poicer. — When  the  work  to  be  done  requires  more  force  for  its  execution  than  can 
be  generated  in  the  time  necessary  for  its  completion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  mechanical  method 
of  preserving  and  condensing  a part  of  the  power  exerted  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess. This  is  most  frequently  accomplished  by  a fly-wheel,  which  is  a wheel  having  a heavy  rim,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  is  near  the  circumference.  It  requires  great  power,  applied  for  some 
time,  to  set  this  in  rapid  motion ; and  when  moving  with  considerable  velocity,  if  its  force  is  concen- 
trated on  a point,  its  effects  are  exceedingly  powerful. 

2.  Regulating  power. — Uniformity  and  steadiness  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery  are  essential  both  to 
its  success  and  its  duration.  The  governor,  in  the  steam-engine,  is  a contrivance  for  this  purpose.  A 
vane  or  fly,  of  little  weight,  but  large  surface,  is  also  used.  It  revolves  rapidly,  nnd  soon  acquires  a 
uniform  rate,  which  it  cannot  much  exceed ; because  any  addition  to  its  velocity  produces  a greater  ad- 
dition to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This  kind  of  fly  is  generally  used  in  small  pieces  of  mechanism,  and, 
unlike  the  heavy  flv,  it  serves  to  destroy  instead  of  to  preserve  force. 

3.  Increase  of  velocity. — Operations  requiring  a trifling  exertion  of  force  may  become  fatiguing  by  the 
rapidity  of  motion  necessary,  or  a degree  of  rapidity  may  be  desirable  beyond  the  power  of  muscular 
action.  Whenever  the  work  itself  is  light,  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  velocity  in  order  to 
economize  time.  Tlius,  twisting  the  fibres  of  wool  by  the  fingers  would  be  a most  tedious  operation. 
In  the  common  spinning-wheel,  the  velocity  of  the  foot  is  moderate,  but,  by  a simple  contrivance,  tliat 
of  the  thread  is  most  rapid. 

4.  Diminution  of  velocity. — This  is  commonly  required  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  great  resistances 
with  small  power.  Systems  of  pulleys  afford  an  example  of  this. 
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5.  Spread!  ng  th e action  of  a force  exerted  for  a few  minute*  over  a large  time. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  useful  employments  of  machinery.  The  half-minute  which  we  spend  daily  in  winding  up 
our  watches  is  an  exertion  of  force  which,  by  the  aid  of  a few  wheels,  is  spread  over  24  hours. 

6.  Saving  time  in  natural  alteration*. — The  process  of  tanning  consists  in  combining  the  tanning  prin- 
ciple with  every  particle  of  tne  skin,  which,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  soaking  it  in  a solution  of  the 
tanning  matter,  requires  from  six  months  to  two  years.  By  inclosing  the  solution,  with  the  hide,  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  exhausting  the  air,  the  pores  of  the  hide  being  deprived  of  air,  exert  a capillary  at- 
traction on  the  tan,  which  may  be  aided  by  pressure,  so  that  the  thickest  hides  may  be  tanned  in  six 
weeks.  The  operation  of  bleaching  affords  auotlier  example. 

7.  Exerting  force*  too  large  for  human  potter. — When  the  force  of  large  bodies  of  men  or  auimal*  i* 
applied,  it  becomes  difficult  to  concentrate  it  simultaneously  at  a given  point.  The  power  of  steam,  air, 
or  water,  is  employed  to  overcome  resistances  which  would  require  a great  expense  to  surmount  by 
animal  labor.  The  twisting  of  the  largest  cables,  the  rolling,  hammering,  and  cutting  of  large  innases 
of  iron,  the  draining  of  mines,  require  enormous  exertions  of  physical  force,  continued  for  considerable 
]»eriods. 

8.  Executing  operation*  too  delicate  for  human  touch. — The  same  power  which  twists  the  stoutest 
Cable  and  weaves  the  coarsest  canvas  may  be  employed,  to  more  advantage  than  human  bands,  in 
spinning  the  gossamer  thread  of  the  cotton,  nnd  entwining  the  meshes  of  the  most  delicate  fabric. 

9.  Registering  operation*. — Machinery  affords  a sure  means  of  remedying  the  inattention  of  human 
agents,  by  instruments,  for  instance,  for  counting  the  strokes  of  an  engine,  or  the  number  of  coins  struck 
in  a press. 

10.  Kconomg  of  material *. — The  precision  with  which  all  operations  are  executed  by  machinery,  and 
the  exact  similarity  of  the  articles  made,  produce  a degree  of  economy  in  the  consumption  of  the  raw 
material  which  is  sometimes  of  great  importance. 

11.  The  identity  of  the  result. — Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  perfect  similarity  of  things  man 
ufactured  by  the  same  took  This  result  appears  in  all  the  arts  of  printing : the  impressions  from  the 
ntme  block,  or  the  same  copper-plate,  have  a similarity  which  no  labor  of  the  band  could  produce. 

12.  Accuracy  of  the  work. — The  accuracy  with  which  machinery  executes  its  work  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
its  most  important  advantages.  It  would  hardly  be  po-sible  for  a very  skilful  workman,  with  files  and 
polishing  substances,  to  form  a perfect  cylinder  out  of  a piece  of  steel.  This  process,  by  the  aid  of  the 
lathe  and  the  sliding-rest,  is  the  every-day  employment  of  hundreds  of  workmen. 

Machines  are  classed  under  different  denominations,  according  to  the  agents  by  which  they  are  put  iu 
motion,  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to  effect,  or  the  urt  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  machines,  under  their  respective  heads. 

MAGNET — MAGNETISM.  The  magnesian  stone,  or  native  magnet,  abounds  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth,  especially  in  iron  mines,  where  it  is  found  massive,  frequently  crystallized,  and  occasionally 
in  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  Its  constituents  are,  for  the  most  part,  oxygen  and  iron  under  the 
form  of  two  oxides,  the  black  and  red.  In  100  parts,  we  have  alxmt  73  parts  iron  and  27  oxygen:  it 
has  been  termed  magnetic  iron  ore.  Its  color  varies  from  a reddish  black  to  a deep  gray.  Native 
magnets  from  Arabia,  China,  and  Bengal  are  commonly  of  a reddish  color,  and  are  powerfully  attractive. 
Those  found  in  Germany  and  England  have  the  color  of  unwrought  iron. 

The  specific  gravity  of  magnetic  iron  ore  is  about  44  times  that  of  water,  and  affords,  when  worked, 
excellent  bar-iron. 

This  remarkable  substance  has  not  only  the  power  of  drawing  apparently  towards  itself  small  parti 
cles  of  iron,  but  it  has  also  the  important  property  of  communicating  or  propagating,  as  it  were,  its  own 
attractive  power  through  a series  of  masses,  so  as  to  cuuse  them  to  hang  one  on  another  in  a sort  of 
linked  chain. 

If  the  magnet  be  suspended  by  a delicate  silk  line  from  some  point  between  the  surfaces  of  attraction, 
so  as  to  admit  of  its  turning  freely  on  that  point,  the  inass  will  rest  only  in  one  position : this  position 
will  be  such  as  to  place  its  poles  either  in  the  line  of  the  meridian,  or  very  near  it;  one  of  the  surface* 
of  the  mass  will  have  turned  towards  the  north,  and  the  opposite  surface  towards  the  south,  and,  if 
drawn  aside  from  this  position,  will  continue  to  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards  until  it  again  rests  in 
the  same  positkm. 

The  attractive  force  of  the  loadstone  or  natural  magnet  cannot  generally  be  considered  as  of  any 
great  amount.  Native  magnets  in  their  rude  state  will  seldom  lift  their  own  weight,  and,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  their  power  is  limited  to  a few  pounds. 

The  effective  power  of  the  loadstone  may  be  considerably  improved  by  means  of  what  is  termed  an 
armature,  which  consists  of  small  pieces  uf  very  soft  iron  applied  to  the  oppi*ite  polar  surfaces  of  the 
atone,  and  projecting  a little  below  it  on  each  aide.  The  attractive  force  rs  thus  transmitted  to  the 
arnnll  projecting  or  artificial  poles  of  iron;  this  is  found  not  only  to  augment  the  power,  hut  also  to  en- 
able the  experimentalist  to  bring  both  the  poles  to  beur  uj»on  any  given  ma*-*  ait  the  same  instant. 

The  pieces  intended  for  the  armature  should  be  made  of  very  soft  iron,  and  eaeh  formed  w ith  a ver- 
tical face  about  ^th  to  $th  of  an  inch  thick,  with  n projecting  solid  foot  below,  as  at  a n and  h «.  Kig. 
2672 ; the  vertical  fucc  being  closely  applied  to  the  polar  surfaces,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
projecting  feet pn,  forming  the  artificial  poles.  Things  being  thus  arranged,  the  whole  is  hound  firmly 
together  by  a cap  of  silver  or  brass,  or  by  plain  metallic  bands,  as  represented  in  A B and  C D.  Fig.  2673. 
A ring  It  is  usually  fixed  in  the  upjH-r  part  of  the  cap  for  the  convenience  of  rttisiug  the  whole  mas*, 
and  a transverse  piece  of  soft  iron  k,  termed  a keeper  or  lifter.  furnished  with  u central  hook  G,  i> 
placed  across  the  artificial  poles  p n,  so  as  to  unite  them.  This  keener  is  found  to  preserve  and  increase 
the  attractive  force  of  the  poles,  especially  if  the  mngnet  be  suspended  by  its  upper  ring  K,  and  weights 
be  attached  to  the  hook  G.  nnd  by  which  its  power  may  be  roughly  estimated. 

If  tile  armed  magnet  be  thus  suspended,  and  a small  scale  pan  attached  to  the  keeper  K,  an  additional 
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weight  may  be  added  daily  for  a considerable  time : the  loadstone  thus  armed  may  be  caused  to  sustain 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times  its  own  weight. 

When  an  armed  loadstone  is  employed  for  particular  experimental  inquiries  or  other  purposes,  the 
keeper  K may  be  removed,  but  it  should  be  replaced  when  the  magnet  is  not  in  use. 

If  we  suspend  a magnet  by  a fine  silk  fibre  over  another  magnet,  or  near  another  magnet  also  sus- 
pended, the  poles  of  these  magnets  will  arrange  themselves  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  the  opposite 
poles  together ; the  similar  poles  are  found  so  powerfully  and  reciprocally  repulsive,  as  not  to  allow 
•Jbe  masses  to  rest  with  their  similar  poles  in  juxtaposition. 


PieccR  of  common  iron,  which  have  been  for  a great  length  of  time  in  one  fixer!  position,  or  under- 
ground, acquire  considerable  polarity — in  fact,  become  magnets.  In  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences"  for  1731,  we  find  an  account  of  a large  bell  at  Marseilles  having  an  axis  of  iron:  tlAs  axis 
rested  on  stone  blocks,  and  threw  off  from  time  to  time  great  quantities  of  rust,  which,  mixing  with  the 
particles  of  stone  and  the  oil  used  to  facilitate  the  motion,  became  conglomerated  into  a hardened  mass : 
this  mass  had  all  the  properties  of  the  native  maguct.  The  bell  Is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  same 
position  for  400  years. 

The  artificial  may  net. — To  make  an  artificial  magnet,  procure  a small  bar  of  steel  altout  8 inches  in 
length,  1th  of  an  inch  wide,  and  Jth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  a piece  of  common  steel  wire  of  about  the  same 
length,  anti  from  &th  to  1th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Let  the  steel  Ik*  well  hardened  anti  tempered  by 
plunging  it  at  a cherry-red  heat  into  cold  water ; when  cold  anti  polished,  apply  each  extremity  in  suc- 
cession to  the  opposite  poles  of  an  armed  magnet,  Fig.  2672,  first  touching  with  gentle  friction  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  bar,  or  one  of  the  poles  and  the  opposite  extremity  on  the  other  pole,  or,  which  is  better, 
draw*  the  bar  a b,  Fig.  2674,  a few  times,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  across  the  two  poles  m n of  the 
magnet  M,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  in  such  a way  as  not  to  pass  either  extremity,  a b,  beyond 
or  off  the  opposite  poles  m n ; finally,  bring  the  bar  a b so  as  to  rest  with  its  extremity  a 'b  equally  dis- 
tant from  each  pole  m ri ; that  is  to  say,  bring  the  poles  m n at  the  centre  of  the  bar,  or  as  nearly  as 
may  be.  In  this  position  remove  the  bar  from  the  pole*.  The  bar  will  now  be  found  attractive  of 
particles  of  iron,  common  steel  needles,  and  other  ferruginous  matter : when  suspended  it  will  arrange 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  will,  in  fact,  have  ull  the  properties  of  the  loadstone, 
including  the  important  property  of  imparting  or  exciting  a magnetic  condition  in  tempered  steel 

Take  a small  oar  of  steel  which  has  been  rendered  magnetic  by  the  process  just  described,  apply  it 
with  slight  friction  to  a piece  of  hard  steel  wire  or  a similar  bar,  ami  in  such  way  that  the  opposite 
extremities  of  each  bar  may  have  contact  attended  by  a slight  degree  of  friction  : this  second  bar  or 
wire  will  be  found  also  to  have  acquired  a similar  magnetic  condition  to  the  first ; and  tliis  process  may 
be  continued  from  the  second  to  a third  wire  of  steel,  and  so  on  without  limit. 

The  propagation  of  magnetism  from  one  bar  of  steel  to  another,  as  illustrated  in  this  experiment,  en- 
ables tne  experimentalist  to  obtain  artificial  magnets  to  any  given  amount ; and  since  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  the  Bteel  has  not  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  generality  of  the  result,  we  arc  further 
enabled  to  obtain  magnets  of  any  required  figure  or  magnitude. 

It  is  to  be  especially  observed  that  the  polarities  excited  in  the  opposite  portions  of  a steel  bar  by 
this  artificial  process  of  magnetizing  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  magnetic  poles  to  w hich  these  por- 
tions have  been  applied.  Thus  in  Fig.  2674,  if  the  extremity  b of  the  steel  a b rest  on  the  north,  or 
positive  pole  u of  the  magnet  M.  the  polarity  induced  in  that  extremity  b will  be  a south  or  negative 
polarity.  Reciprocally,  if  the  extremity  « lx;  brought  to  rest  on  the  negative  or  south  pole  m,  then  the 
polarity  induced  in  that  point  of  the  steel  will  bo  a positive  or  north  polarity. 

Artificial  magnets  may  be  of  any  required  form,  or  of  almost  any  dimensions,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular views  of  the  experimentalist:  for  general  purposes  they  are  limited  to  straight  bars,  such  as 
represented  in  Fig.  2675,  or  otherwise  to  bars  bent  into  a curvilinear  form,  resembling  a horse-shoe,  as 
in  Fig.  2676;  the  branches  ep  and  cn  being  longer,  and  the  extremities  pti  nearer  than  in  the  common 
horse-shoe.  Many  such  bars,  either  straight  or  curved,  form,  when  combined,  what  is  termed  a com- 
pound magnet,  such,  for  example,  ns  that  represented  in  Figs.  2677  and  2678.  The  combination  of 
several  compound  magnets  with  projecting  armatures  constitutes  a magnetic  battery  or  machine.  Hie 
dimension*  well  adapted  to  magnetic  bars,  either  straight  or  curved,  are  such  as  to  give  the  breadth 
about  T*4th  or  ^th  of  the  length,  and  the  thickness  something  less,  or  not  exceeding  one-lmlf  of  the 
breadth. 
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To  magnetize  a bar  of  tempered  steel.  Fig.  2676,  curved  into  the  horse-shoe  form,  fix  the  bar,  Fig., 
2679,  on  a flat  board,  with  its  extremities,/)*,  against  a straight  piece  of  soft  iron,  p *,  of  the  same 
thickness  and  width  as  the  bar.  Having  secured  the  whole  in  this  position,  place  a compound  magnet 
M,  or  an  armed  native  magnet,  on  one  of  the  extremities  *,  of  the  curved  bar,  taking  care  that  the  oppo- 
site or  marked  and  unmarked  ends  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  Continue  as  before  to  glide  the 
magnet  M several  times  round  the  whole  scries,  and  in  the  same  direction,  tep,  finally  stopping  in  the 


2075.  2677.  2678. 


centre,  o.  Repeat  this  process  on  each  face  of  the  bar,  when  a high  degree  of  power  will  have  become 
developed  ; so  much  so,  that  the  iron  or  keeper  p t cannot  be  directly  pulled  away  without  considerable 
force,  and  in  some  instances  cannot  be  conveniently  removed  except  by  sliding  it  off. 

In  order  to  preserve  effectually  the  magnetism  thus  excited  in  bars  of  steel,  it  is  requisite,  when  not 
in  use,  to  keep  their  opposite  poles  united  by  means  of  pieces  of  soft  iron. 


/ 

A' 


Take  a perfectly  straight  and  even  bar  of  steel,  PS,  Fig.  2680,  sufficiently  hard  to  retain  a magnetic 
state.  It  may  be  7 inches  long,  Jth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  T*Bth  of  an  inch  thick.  Drill  a clean  hole 
through  the  centre  of  the  wide  surface,  and  then  pass  an  extremely  fine  drill  also  through  the  centre 
transversely  to  this  hole,  across  the  thickness  of  the  bar,  edgewise,  and  so  accurately  as  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass,  or  as  nearly  os  possible  ; proceed  now  to  complete  the  equilibrium  of 
the  bar  upon  a fine  needle  os  an  axis,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  render  it  indifferent  as  to  position  in  a 
vertical  plane  or  nearly  so,  and  that  whether  it  be  placed  with  one  or  the  other  face  uppermost  Let 
the  bar  be  now  magnetized,  and  then  mounted  on  its  central  axis ; run  the  axis  through  a small  silver 
stirrup  er,  and  suspend  the  whole  by  a fine  silk  fibre  r t,  attached  to  a fixed  point  /;  the  bar  PS  will 
be  observed  gradually  to  assume  a definite  and  oblique  position,  p n,  inclining  in  these  latitudes  its 
north  pole,  P,  nearly  70  degrees  below  the  horizontal  line,  turning  at  the  same  time  into  a plane  devia- 
ting from  the  plane  of  the  meridian  by  a given  angular  quantity,  called  44  the  dip,”  the  lower  extremity 
having  turned  towards  the  north,  and  the  other  extremity  towards  the  south ; and  it  may  be  likewise 
observed,  on  the  principle  already  stated,  that  the  extremities  which  have  thus  turned,  the  one  towards 
the  north  and  the  other  towards  the  south,  will  have  been  derived  from  the  opposite  poles  of  the  load- 
stone or  magnet  by  which  it  has  been  magnetized. 

Tile  position  of  the  magnetic  centre  and  poles  of  each  surface,  together  with  the  general  magnetic 
condition  of  the  l>ar,  and  the  reciprocal  attractions,  repulsions,  and  neutralization  of  the  opposite  forces, 
may  be  shown  in  the  following  way. 

Strain  a niece  of  common  drawing-paper  on  an  open  frame,  A C,  Fig.  2681,  and  place  it  over  a hard 
steel  bar  S N,  regularly  ami  powerfully  magnetic;  project  on  the  paper  over  the  bar,  through  a small 
muslin  or  lawn  sieve,  some  fine  iron  dust  or  filings ; the  particles  will  arrange  themselves  in  a series  of 
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carved  lines  of  magnetic  force  proceeding  from  homologous  or  similar  points  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  bar,  some  uniting  about  the  magnetic  centre,  others  standing  out  at  the  extremities  as  if  repelled 
from  the  poles  N S,  and  tending  to  turn  at  considerable  distances  into  other  curved  lines  of  force,  to 
unite  their  brauches  between  the  opposite  poles.  This  experiment  may  be  rendered  more  decisive  by 
slightly  tapping  the  finger  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  give  the  particles  a little  vibration. 

Oppose  the  dissimilar  poles  SN,  Fig.  2681 4,  of  two  powerful  bars  to  each  other  at  about  two  inches 
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distance,  and  project  over  them  fine  iron  filings  as  before ; similar  results  ensue.  Magnetic  lines  of 
force,  both  straight  and  curved,  and  proceeding  from  similar  points  of  ench  bar,  will  be  apparent,  uniting 
the  two  poles  by  chains  of  reciprocal  attraction. 

Change  the  position  of  one  of  the  bars,  so  as  to  oppose  two  similar  poles  N N,  Fig.  2682 ; the  lines  of 
force  will  then  appear  to  be  conflicting  liues  ; the  repulsive  forces  will  cause  a straight  line  a b to  nppear 
on  the  open  space  or  field  between  the  poles,  from  which  the  iron  dust  stands  out  transversely.  At 
this  line,  the  opposed  forces  on  either  side  are  apparently  struggling  with  each  other,  being  exerted  in 
repulsive  directions  from  the  opposed  poles. 


2682.  2683. 


We  have  in  these  phenomena  satisfactory  visual  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  forces — of 
their  reciprocal  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  their  mutual  neutralization. 

A light  magnetic  bar  N S,  Fig.  2683,  or  a small  magnetic  steel  cylinder,  of  great  comparative  length, 
has  been  termed  a magnetic  needle.  When  delicately  poised  on  a central  j>oint  c,  so  as  to  retain  a hori- 
zontal position,  and  move  freely  in  n horizontal  plane,  it  has  been  termed  the  horizontal  needle.  When 
poised  on  a fine  central  axis,  so  as  to  move  freely  in  a vertical  plane,  it  has  been  termed  a vertical  or 
dipping  needle.  If  suspended  as  in  Fig.  2683,  so  as  to  have  motion  in  both  a horizontal  and  vertical 
plane,  it  has  been  termed  the  horizontal  and  vertical  needle. 

Instruments  for  ascertaining  whether  a substance  has  polarity  or  not,  and  for  detecting  the  presence 
and  kind  of  force  in  operation,  have  been  termed  magnetozcoyes.  The  most  simple  kind  of  tnagueto- 
scopc  is  a small  horizontal  needle,  about  an  inch  in  length,  delicately  suspended  by  a fine  silk  fibre,  or 
otherwise  set  upon  a fine  point  und  agate  centre,  within  a small  wood  or  glass 
case,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2684,  and  so  set  as  to  admit  of  some  degree  of  dip  or 
depression  of  either  pile,  as  well  as  a perfect  motion  in  a horizontal  plane.  From 
the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  of  similar  and  dissimilar  poles  it  is  evident, 
from  the  kind  of  effect  produced  on  the  poles  of  the  magnctoecope,  we  may  al- 
ways determine  the  presence  or  kind  of  polarity  acting  on  it  Thus,  if  such  an  instrument  as  that  just 
described,  be  glided  along  the  surface  of  any  given  substance  without  any  attractive  or  repulsive 
effect  being  apparent,  such  a substance  may  be  considered  as  non- magnetic.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  both  piles  of  the  instrument  everywhere  attracted  indifferently,  then  we  may  infer  that  the  sub- 
stance Is  a magnetic  substance : such  would  bo  the  case  with  a piece  of  cujnmon  soft  iron.  Should  we 
find  certain  piints  attractive  of  one  of  the  poles  of  the  small  needle,  und  repulsive  of  the  other,  then 
wc  may  infer  that  not  only  is  the  substance  a magnetic  substance,  but  that  it  has  also  polarity,  or  is  a 
magnet 

Magnetic  influence  or  induction. — When  a piece  of  soft  iron  is  brought  into  contact  with  a magnetic 
pole,  it  immediately  acquires  an  attractive  power,  as  if  the  magnetism  of  the  pole  had  spread  out  and 
pervaded  the  iron.  In  tact,  if  we  examine  a piece  of  iron  thus  circumstanced  by  means  ot  the  magneto- 
scope, we  find  the  same  polarity  continued  throughout  the  iron;  it  will  everywhere  attract  one  pole  of 
the  magnetoscope,  and  repulse  the  opposite  pole.  If,  however,  we  separate  the  iron  from  the  magnet, 
and  retain  it  at  a short  distance  from  the  magnetic  pile,  then  a new  case  appears  to  arise : that  pirtion 
of  the  iron  next  the  magnet  will  have  an  opposite  polarity  to  that  of  the  pole  to  which  it  is  opposed ; 
the  two  magnetic  elements  resident  in  the  iron  will,  in  fact,  become  separated ; one  of  them  will  bo 
sensible  at  the  extremity  next  the  magnet^ and  the  other  at  its  distant  extremity  : a result  which  wo 
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might  expect  to  follow  from  the  repulsion  of  the  similar  elements  and  the  attraction  of  the  opposite 
elements.  This*  separation  of  the  Intent  magnetism  of  the  iron  into  its  constituent  elements  has  been 
termed  magnetic  induction.  It  is  altogether  a temporary  state  or  condition  of  the  iron  sustained  by  the 
influence  of  a magnetic  pole,  and  vanishes  so  soon  as  that  influence  is  withdrawn. 

In  the  communication  of  magnetism  by  the  loadstone  to  hardened  steel,  and  from  one  piece  of  steel 
to  another  without  limit,  neither  the  loadstone  nor  the  artificial  magnet  loses  nny  of  its  inherent  power; 
nothing,  therefore,  npp-ars  to  be  communicated;  the  whole  result  is  entirely  a species  of  molecular 
oxcitntion,  or  a calling  into  sensible  activity  certain  forces  already  existing  in  the  magnetic  substance, 
and  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  remain  in  a quiescent  or  neutral  state.  No  means  vet  de- 
vised have  ever  insulated  these  forces  in  such  way  as  to  enable  us  to  obtain  one  of  them  only,  independ- 
ently of  the  other.  We  cannot,  for  example,  produce  a magnetic  bar  having  a single  pole ; for  although 
we  touch  one  extremity  of  the  bar  only  with  one  pile  of  the  loadstone,  still  two  poles  will  appear  in 
the  bar,  although  the  one  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  other  may  not  be  so  forcible. 

Mtlhod*  of  communicating  magnetism  to  steel  bars. — The  first  means  of  imparting  magnetism  to 
steel  wan,  as  we  have  already  described,  by  contact  with  the  anned  loadstone  or  other  magnet.  A 
more  efficacious  method,  however,  of  magnetizing  small  needles  or  bars  by  simple  contact,  consists  in 
placing  the  bar  or  needle  between  the  opposite  piles  of  powerful  magnets,  as,  for  example,  in  the  mag- 
netic field  S N,  Fig.  2681,  immediately  lietwoen  the  piles  S N. 

Wc  are  indebted  to  Dr.  (Iowan  Knight,  F.K.S.,  a lxindon  physician,  for  the  first  impirtant  step  in  the 
communication  of  magnetism  to  bars  of  steed.  His  method,  as  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  the  years  1746  and  1747,  vol  xliv.,  is  as  follows  : two  powerful  magnetic  bars  M M',  Fig.  2686,  are 
placed  in  the  same  straight  line,  with  tlieir  oppisite  |»oles  N S very  near  each  other;  the  needle  or  bar 
n a to  be  magnetized  is  laid  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  bars,  immediately  over  the  opening  N S,  between 
them.  If  the  bar  m be  a magnetic  needle,  having  a cap  for  suspension,  then  the  cap  is  allowed  to 
rest  between  the  bars:  if  the  surface  be  unimpeded  by  this,  the  bars  M M'  may  be  brought  very  near 
each  otiier.  Things  lieing  thus  disposed,  the  bars  M M'  are  gradually  withdrawn  in  opposite  directions, 
and  immediately  under  the  bar  « n ; the  result  of  which  operation  is,  on  the  principles  already  ex- 
plained, that  each  half  of  the  bar  » u being  acted  on  by  opposite  pilaritic*,  the  two  magnetic  forces  resi- 
dent in  it  become  separated;  the  pile  N of  the  bar  M attracts  all  the  south  polarity  and  repds  the 
north,  whilst  the  pile  S of  the  liar  M'  attracts  nil  the  north  polarity  and  repels  the  south:  hence  a 
final  and  permanent  magnetic  state  is  imparted  to  the  bar  s n,  the  position  of  the  poles  s n being  the 
reverse  of  the  poles  N S of  the  bars. 
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Small  needles  will  liecoine  magnetized  to  saturation  by  one  operation  of  this  kindperfurmed  on  each 
of  its  surface* ; for  larger  bars,  two  or  three,  or  more,  repetitions  are  desirable.  This  method  is  very 
effectual,  especially  for  single  bars,  ami  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  better  for  certain  purposes,  eveu  at 
the  present  day. 

After  this  method  of  Dr.  Knight’s  had  become  known  and  practised,  M.  Du  Hamel,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  led.  about  the  year  1749,  to  u further  and  still  more  exten- 
sive application  of  it.  Two  bars  N S and  T 1*,  Fig.  2686,  required  to  be  magnetized,  are  laid  on  a ta- 
ble parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  intended  oppisite  poles  united  by  pieces  of  soft  iron  N T,  S P,  so 
as  to  form  u closed  rectangular  parallelogram,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  opposite  poles  n s of  two 
powerful  magnets  A B,  either  simple  or  compound,  arc  then  applied  to  the  centre  C of  one  of  the  bars 
N S,  and  drawn  away  from  each  other  in  oppwitc  directions  C N,  C S,  being  held  all  the  while  at  an 
inclination  of  about  40° ; this  operation  is  repeated  several  times ; the  magnets  A B are  now  either 
reversed,  or  their  relative  positions  changed,  by  turning  them  murid  ; they  are  then  applied  in  a similar 
way  to  the  other  bar  I*  T,  so  ns  to  bring  the  piles  a n opposite  to  their  former  position  : the  same  oper- 
ation is  now  repeated  on  the  bar  T P,  and  Una  process  is  to  be  further  repeated  on  each  surface  of  the 
bars  T P,  N S.  M.  Du  Hamel's  method  is  effective  and  expeditious ; the  elementary  forces  resident  in 
the  bars  being  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  magnets  easily  separated,  whilst  the  union  of  the  opposite 
poles  N T and  S P by  -oft  iron,  further  tends  to  increase  the  effect,  by  holding  together,  as  it  were,  the 
two  separated  magnetic  elements,  and  thus  allowing  the  exciting  magnets  A B to  operate  with  more 
considerable  effect. 

Bars  of  the  horse-shoe  form  may  be  rendered  magnetic  in  a similar  way,  by  uniting  tlieir  near  ex- 
tremities or  intended  piles  with  soft  iron,  and  then  drawing  the  magnets  away  from  each  other,  com- 
mencing at  the  centre  of  the  curve,  and  terminating  at  each  extremitv. 

A high  magnetic  development  may  lie  obtained  in  a series  of  straight  bars,  without  the  aid  of  pow- 
erful magnets,  by  a succe-sive  touching  in  combination  one  with  the  other.  We  arc  indebted  to  Mr. 
Canton  for  this  process,  which  is  as  follows: 

Having  a set  of  12  bars,  however  slightly  magnetic,  two  of  the  series  S'  N',  N S,  Fig.  2687,  are  laid 
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•with  reverse  poles  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  rectangle  closed  by  pieces  of  soft  iron  S X\  N S', 
about  one-half  the  length  of  the  bars,  and  of  the  same  breadth,  as  iu  the  method  of  Du  Hamel ; the 
remaining  10  bars  are  separated  into  two  combined  systems  A It,  of  5 bars  each,  placed  on  one  of  the 
bars  N'  S',  with  their  remote  and  opposite  poles  C in  contact,  and  their  lower  poles  n * somewhat  open. 
This  arrangement  being  made,  the  bars  S'  X'  and  X S are  rubbed  with  these  systems  in  the  way 
already  described,  and  being  thus  strengthened  by  the  united  powers  of  all  the  rest,  are  now  removed, 
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and  placed  at  the  hack  of  the  others,  as  at  A B,  whilst  the  two  interior  bars  of  each  system  C i,  C w, 
are  withdrawn,  and  subjected  to  tho  same  operation  as  the  preceding ; in  this  way  we  continue  to 
strengthen  each  pair  of  bars  by  the  acquired  power  of  those  last  touched,  until  the  whole  become  mag- 
netized to  saturation.  This  process  is  very  useful  when  powerful  magnets  are  not  at  hand  ; for  how- 
ever weak  may  be  the  magnetic  state  of  the  bars,  even  although  two  of  them  only  be  slightly  mag- 
netic, we  may  from  these  render  the  whole  series  very  powerful. 

The  combined  systems  A B may  be  temporarily  bound  together  by  a little  common  tape,  and  a small 
block  of  wood  placed  between  them,  so  as  to  support  the  whole  in  position  during  the  process  of  mag- 
netizing. 

Besides  these  direct  methods,  we  have  other  processes  for  obtaining  a magnetic  development  in  steel 
and  iron,  of  much  practical  importance.  Marcel,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1722,  observed  that  a bar  of 
iron  acquired  a temporary  magnetic  state  by  position  alone ; and  he  succeeded  in  imparting  magnet- 
ism to  a piece  of  hard  steel  placed  on  an  anvil,  merely  by  rubbing  it  with  the  lower  end  of  a bar  of 
iron  about  33  inches  long,  set  upright  upon  the  steeL  The  temporary  magnetic  state  thus  induced  by 
position  in  the  iron  bar  is  such,  that  the  lower  extremity,  in  these  latitudes,  becomes  a south  pole,  and 
the  upper  extremity  a north  polo ; and  the  forces  are  much  increased  by  placing  the  bar  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inclined  needle : in  southern  latitudes  the  reverse  of  this  occurs — the  lower  extremity  is 
then  a north  pole,  and  the  upper  end  a south  pole.  Mr.  Cauton,  by  an  ingenious  manipulation  of  this 
kind,  succeeded  in  communicating  a weak  degree  of  magnetism  to  steel  by  mentis  of  a common  poker 
and  a pair  of  tongs,  and  from  tikis  magnetized  his  scries  of  bars  to  saturation  by  the  process  we  have 
described:  the  bar  to  be  rendered  weakly  magnetic  was  attached  to  tho  upper  end  of  the  poker  by 
means  of  thread,  aod  the  whole  placed  in  tho  direction  of  the  dipping  needle;  whilst  in  this  position 
the  bar  was  repeatedly  touched  with  the  closed  extremities  of  the  tongs,  carried  from  one  end  of  the 
bar  to  the  other,  from  below  upward,  the  marked  end  of  the  bar  being  below. 

Another  method  of  developing  magnetism  in  steel  bars,  without  the  aid  of  common  magnets,  consists 
in  subjecting  the  bar  to  sharp  concussion.  This  principle  was  well  known  to  Gilbert  so  long  since  as 
the  year  1670,  who,  in  his  celebrated  work  44  De  Magneto,”  represents  a blacksmith  hammering  a steel 
bar  m tho  position  of  the  inclined  needle.  Smiths'  tool",  such  as  drills,  broaches.  <fcc.,  which  have  under- 
gone pressure  and  motion,  are  generally  magnetic.  When  a steel  punch  1b  driven  hard  into  iron,  the 
punch  is  not  unfrequently  rendered  magnetic  by  a single  blow. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1738  we  tmd  an  account,  by  Pcsaguliers,  of  iron  bars  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  striking  them  sharply  against  tlic  ground  whilst  in  a vertical  position,  or  otherwise 
striking  them  with  a hammer  when  plaecu  in  a horizontal  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Such  bars  attract  and  repulse  the  poles  of  the  needle.  According  to  Du  Faye,  whose  ex- 
periments are  quoted,  it  is  no  consequence  how  the  bar  is  struck : all  that  is  required  is  to  impart  to 
the  bar  a vibratory  state  whilst  in  a vertical  position. 

Availing  himself  of  these  facts,  Scoresby,  after  a further  and  critical  examination  of  the  subject, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  magnetic  bars  of  extraordinary  power  by  jiercussion.  In  the  course  of  these 
inquiries,  a considerable  advantage  was  found  to  arise  by  striking  the  bar  whilst  resting  in  a vertical 
position  upon  a rod  of  Iron.  A cylindrical  bar  of  soft  steel,  inches  long,  and  $ of  an  inch  diameter, 
resting  on  stone,  and  struck  with  a liamrncr  weighing  12  ounces,  could  only  be  made  to  lift  about 
grains  ; where. is  when  resting  on  a bar  of  iron,  and  struck  iu  a similar  way,  it  lifted  88  grains.  Scores- 
by,  in  developing  magnetism  in  this  way  by  percussion,  first  struck  a large  iron  bar  in  u vertical  posi- 
tion, and  them  laid  it  on  the  ground  with  its  ncquired  south  pole  townrds  the  north ; he  then  proceeded 
to  strike  sharplv  with  a hammer  a soft  steel  bar.  30  inches  long  and  an  inch  square,  resting  vertically 
on  the  south  jxde  of  the  iron  bar.  A second  similar  bar  was  treated  in  the  same  way;  then,  placing 
oue  of  these  steel  bars  vertically,  he  proceeded  to  strike  upon  them,  as  supports,  a serii*  of  flat  bar* 
of  soft  steel,  8 inches  long,  and  \ an  inch  broad,  and  in  a few  minutes  they  had  acquired  a considerable 
lifting  power.  The  series  of  bars  being  now  touched  one  with  the  other,  after  the  manner  of  Canton, 
became  very  soon  magnetized  to  saturation ; each  pair  readily  lifted  8 ounces. 
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Dr.  Scoresby  observes  that  large  iron  and  steel  bars  are  not  absolutely  requisite  to  the  success  of  this 
process,  common  pokers  answering  the  purpose  very  well. 

The  next  series  of  phenomena  claiming  attention,  arise  out  of  a property  peculiar  to  natural  and 
artificial  magnets,  by  which  they  tend,  when  freely  suspended,  to  arrange  themselves  in  a certain  rela- 
tive position  to  a wire  carrying  a current  of  Voltaic  electricity.  These  phenomena  have  been  hence 
termed  electromagnetic,  and  although  of  sufficient  moment  and  extent  to  come  under  a separate  and 
peculiar  brunch  of  physical  science,  yet  so  far  demand  a brief  notice  here,  as  constituting  a very  im- 
portant property  of  the  natural  and  artificial  magnet. 

With  a view  to  a clear  conception  of  these  reciprocal  magnetic  and  Voltaic  actions,  it  is  requisite  to 
understand  that  two  plates  of  rinc  and  copper,  z c.  Fig.  2088,  placed  near  each  other  in  a vessel  of  di- 
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lute  acid,  and  connected  by  a metallic  circuit  c'SN^,  turned  or  directed  in  any  manner,  give  rise,  during 
the  solution  of  the  rinc  in  the  ncid,  to  a peculiar  electro  chemical  action,  by  which  a current  of  electricity 
is  supposed  to  flow  from  the  rinc  plate  z in  the  direction. of  the  small  arrow,  through  the  acid  upon  the 
copper  plate  <r,  and  from  thence  through  the  metallic  circuit  c cp  S N z'  z back  again  upon  the  rinc  plate  z. 
A combination  of  this  kind  has  been  termed  a Voltaic  circle,  and  the  metallic  circuit  c'SNi'  the 
uniting  wire. 

Tliis  understood,  let  S X be  a perfectly  straight  portion  of  this  circuit,  which,  as  a standard  of  refer- 
ence as  to  position,  we  will  suppose  to  he  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  Let  //  / l>e  a mag- 
netic needle,  suspended  below  and  parallel  to  N S ; then,  directly  we  complete  the  communications  N 
z'  z — S c'  c with  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  z c,  the  needle  p t varies  from  the  meridian,  and  lends  to 
place  itself  across  the  wire  N S.  and  in  such  way  that  whichever  pole  of  the  needle  is  next  the  copper 
plate  r,  that  pole  moves  to  the  right  hand,  or  towards  the  cast  If,  therefore,  the  current  flow  over  the 
needle  frotq  c to  z,  through  the  wire  S X,  from  south  to  north,  and  the  observer  he  looking  over  the 
wire  in  the  same  direction,  then  the  south  pole  /,  next  the  copper  plate  c,  turns  to  hi*  right  hand,  or  to  the 
east,  and  the  north  pole  p to  his  left  hand,  or  west.  If  we  suppose  the  position  of  the  plates  c and  z 
to  be  changed,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  reversed,  by  connecting  the  extremity  N with  c,  and  the 
extremity  S with  z,  so  as  to  cause  the  current  to  flow  from  north  to  south,  then  these  deflection*  nre 
also  reversed.  The  south  pile  t now  goes  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  north  pole  p to  the  right  hand — 
that  is  to  say,  the  north  pole  p being  now  next  the  copper  plate,  goes  to  the  right  hand. 

Place  the  needle  above,  and  parallel  to  the  wire  S X.  then  the  reverse  of  all  the  former  deflections 
will  be  obtained ; whichever  pole  of  the  needle  i*  now  next  the  copper  plate,  that  pole  mores  to  the 
left  hand,  or  west  When  the  current,  therefore,  flows  from  south  to  north,  the  south  pole  t,  which  be- 
fore went  to  the  right  hand,  or  east,  now  goes  to  the  left  hand,  or  west,  whilst  the  north  pole  turns  to 
the  right  hand ; if  we  reverse  the  current,  and  cause  it  to  flow  from  north  to  south,  a*  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, then  these  deflections  are  again  reversed ; the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  being  now  next  the  cop- 
per plate  of  the  battery,  goes  to  the  left  hand. 

If  the  needle  he  immediately  in  the  plnne  of  the  uniting  wire,  on  either  side  of  it,  no  motion  is  ob- 
tained in  that  plane ; hut  if  it  lie  suspended  in  a vertical  plane,  on  a horizontal  axis,  ho  as  to  admit  of 
a deflection  of  inclination,  then  it  tends  to  place  itself  across  the  wire  as  before.  If  the  needle  be  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  uniting  wire,  that  is,  on  the  right  liand,  taking  the  current  and  direction  as  at  first, 
then  the  south  pole,  next  the  copper  side  of  the  battery,  dips  below  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  north 
pole,  next  the  zinc  plate,  rises.  If  the  current  be  reversed,  the  deflections  are  also  reversed.  If  the 
needle  he  placed  on  the  left  hand,  or  west  side  of  the  uniting  wire,  then  the  south  jiole,  next  the  copper 
plate,  rises,  and  the  opposite  north  pole  dips.  By  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  these  deflec- 
tion* are  again  reversed. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  successive  directions  of  the  l>ar  as  it  becomes  placed  above,  at  the  sides,  or 
below  the  wire  S X,  that  the  force  affecting  the  magnet  is  a force  transverse  to  the  pole  of  the  bar,  by 
which,  if  the  bar  had  complete  freedom  of  motion  iti  every  direction,  the  poles  would  actually  turn 
round  the  wire,  hut  in  different  directions  ; and,  conversely,  supposing  the  bar  fixed,  and  the  wire  S X 
carrying  the  current  free  to  move,  then  those  parts  of  the  wire  parallel  to  the  magnet  would  rotate 
about  the  magnetic  poles  in  opposite  directions,  in  a similar  way.  If  both  are  supposed  free  to  move 
in  any  direction,  then  the  wire  and  magnet  would  turn  round  each  other,  and  such  is  really  found  to 
happen,  giving  rise  to  a very  important  series  of  electro  magnetic  actions. 
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Let  a magnetic  bar  M M',  Fig.  2689,  be  bent  so  as  to  produce  a short  oblique  portion  at  the  middle 
of  the  bar,  with  two  vertical  arms  M M' ; poise  it  on  a fine  central  point  c,  and  let  a wire  N S be 
placed  near  and  parallel  to  one  of  the  arms  M.  Then,  supposing  a descending  current  to  flow  from  the 
copper  plate  c.  Fig.  2688,  through  the  wire  in  the  direction  N S,  upon  the  tine  plate  Z,  the  magnet  M 
revolves  about  the  wire  N S,  upon  the  central  point  c;  and  if  the  north  pole  of  the  bar  be  uppermost, 
the  motion  will  be  direct,  or  from  the  left  hand  to  tin*  right 

Conversely,  if  the  magnet  M be  fixed  as  in  Fig.  2690,  and  the  wire  N S be  movable  on  a fine  centre 
o,  then,  oil  transmitting  the  current  as  before,  through  the  wire  N S,  it  immediately  revolves  about  the 
pole  I’  of  the  magnet,  with  a direct  screw  motion,  supposing  the  current  to  descend  the  wire,  and  the 
pole  P to  be  a north  pole.  To  enable  these  motions  to  go  on  without  disturbing  the  progress  of  the 
current  and  the  connections  with  the  Voltaic  plates,  the  movable  parts  dip  into  small  cups  and  cistemB 
containing  mercury,  and  with  which  the  plates  of  the  Voltaic  circle,  Fig.  2688,  communicate,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  figures. 


The  tangential  or  transverse  force,  by  which  a magnetic  pole  is  caused  to  revolve  about  a wire  trans- 
mitting a current  of  Voltaic  electricity,  is  equally  apparent  when  the  magnetic  bar  itself  becomes  the 
conjunctive  wire  of  the  battery  ; so  that  an  electrical  current  flowing  over  or  through  a magnetic  bar 
from  one  of  its  poles  to  the  equator,  or  from  the  equator  to  cither  of  the  poles,  causes  such  a bar  to 
revolve  upon  its  axis,  the  requisite  mechanical  arrangements  for  motion  being  complete. 

Let  a magnetic  bar,  S P,  Fig.  2691,  be  mounted  vertically  between  two  delicate  centres ; the  bar  may 
be  about  18  inches  in  length,  1 inch  wide,  and  \ of  an  inch  thick.  Let  an  electrical  current  be  caused 
to  flow  from  either  of  the  poles  P S to  the  equator  d,  or  from  d to  cither  of  the  poles  P ; the  bar  will 
immediately  revolve  upon  its  axis  PS,  the  direction  of  the  motion  being  such,  that  supposing  the  bar 
to  rest  upwi  its  north  pole  P,  the  centre  d being  in  communication  with  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery 
C,  and  either  or  both  of  the  poles  P S in  communication  with  the  zinc  plate  Z,  electrical  currents  will 
flow  from  the  equator  d to  the  poles,  and  the  bar  will  revolve  from  left  to  right,  os  in  the  motion  of  the 
hands  of  a watch,  or  a common  right-handed  screw.  By  reversing  the  communication  with  the  Voltaic 
plates,  that  is,  placing  the  poles  P S in  connection  with  the  copper  plate,  and  the  centre  d with  the  zinc 
plate,  the  electrical  current  will  flow  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  d.  In  this  case,  the  direction  of  the 
motion  will  be  the  reverse  of  the  former;  it  will  be  from  rignt  to  left,  or  backward,  as  it  were. 

If  the  position  of  the  magnet  be  changed,  that  is,  if  we  place  it  to  rest  with  its  south  pole  below, 
then,  the  communication  with  the  Voltaic  circle  remaining  as  in  the  first  instance,  we  also  reverse  the 
motion.  If  now  the  communications  be  changed,  as  in  the  last  instance,  we  again  reverse  the  motion, 
and  obtain,  as  at  first,  a motion  from  left  to  right 

To  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  electrical  current  over  the  magnet,  the  bar  is  supported  between  fine 
centres  P S by  a light  vertical  column  fixed  on  a firm  base  ; a small  ring  or  cistern  of  mercury  d , also 
supported  from  the  vertical  column,  surrounds  the  equator  of  the  bar;  the  bar  turns  within  this,  and  it 
is  connected  with  the  mercury  in  turning  by  a small  bent  wire  dipping  into  the  cistern ; the  lower 
centre  P turns  upon  an  agate  contained  in  a small  cup  at  P,  connected  with  the  point  Z' ; this  cup  con- 
tains a small  globule  of  mercury,  to  keep  up  the  metallic  connection  with  the  magnet ; there  is  a simi- 
lar globule  in  a small  cavity  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bar  for  the  centre  S ; this  upper  centre  is  sup- 
ported by  a wire  extending  from  the  nead  of  the  pillar  Z Z'.  It  is  here  evident,  that  in  connecting  the 
points  C Z or  C Z'  with  the  plates  of  the  Voltaic  circle,  an  electrical  current  will  flow  between  these 
points  through  C d S Z,  or  C dp  Z',  the  direction  depending  on  the  respective  connections  with  the  zinc 
or  copper  plate  of  the  circle. 

A recollection  of  the  relative  direction  of  the  motions  we  have  been  describing  will  be  facilitated  by 
keeping  in  mind  the  following  simple  formula : a descending  current  moves  a north  pole  to  the  right 
hand,  or  will  give  rise  to  a direct  screw-motion ; from  this  simple  fact  all  other  relative  motions  are 
easily  determined. 

The  reciprocal  action  of  a magnetic  needle  and  uniting  wire,  together  with  the  scries  of  deflections 
in  given  directions,  have  led  to  the  invention  of  a very  important  mognetical  instrument,  termed  the 
Electro-magnetic  Multiplier,  or  Galvanometer , by  which  extremely  small  magnetic  and  electromagnetic 
forces  may  be  detected  and  measured. 

It  will  be  apparent,  as  already  observed,  that  a current  flowing  both  above  and  below  a needle,  in 
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opposite  directions, deflects  the  needle  in  the  same  direction;  hence  it  follows  that  if  a magnetic  needle 
p t.  Fig.  2692,  be  suspended  on  a delicate  centre  e.  within  the  bite  of  a returning  wire  zdc,  and  the 
extremities  z c of  the  wire  connected  with  the  sine  and  copper  plates  of  the  Voltaic  circle  by  means  of 
two  little  cups  containing  mercury,  then  a current  will  flow  longitudinally  round  the  needle,  I>oth  above 
and  below  it,  and  in  opposite  directions,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  c d above  the  needle,  und  in  the 
direction  d z under  it  ; tnc  effect  of  this  will  be  to  deflect  the  needle  with  twice  the  power  by  which  it 
would  be  deflected  with  a single  current  only,  ns  in  Fig.  2688. 

If  we  imagine  the  wire  z dc  to  be  several  times  turned  longitudinally  about  the  needle,  as  in  Fig. 
2693,  then  the  effect  would  he  still  further  increased ; it  would,  in  fact,  become  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wire,  which  would  represent  so  many  additional  currents.  It  is  only- 
requisite  to  cover  the  wire  with  silk  thread,  or  some  other  imperfect  or  non-conducdng  matter,  so  as 
to  avoid  metallic  communication  between  the  coils,  and  oblige  the  current  to  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  wire.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  electro-magnetic  multiplier  rests,  und  the  delicacy  of 
the  effect  is  such  that  the  needle  will  become  deflected  by  the  immersion  of  two  pieces  of  zinc  and 
platinum  wire  less  than  |th  of  an  inch  long,  and  j’Bth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated. Fig.  2694  represents  this  instrument  under  one  of  its  most  perfect  and  delicate  forms.  Two 
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magnetic  needles,  w ith  their  poles  reversed  to  each  other,  nre  fixed  on  a central  rigid  axis,  so  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  directive  power  of  the  needles,  merely  allowing  a sufficient  force  to  bring  the  whole  into  the 
meridian.  This  system  is  suspended  by  two  parallel  threads  of  unspun  silk  r n,  one  of  the  needles 
being  within  a rectangular  coil  of  wire  zdc,  and  the  other  needle  immediately  without  it,  and  over  tl»e 
upper  part  of  the  coiL  The  wire  zc  is  covered  with  silk  thread,  so  that  the  coils  may  not  have  metal- 
lic communication,  and  the  extremities  p y are  brought  out  near  each  other,  and  terminate  in  small  cups 
p y,  containing  a little  mercury,  for  the  better  convenience  of  communicating  a current  to  tlie  coil  from 
any  given  source.  The  coils  are  separated  a little  near  the  centre,  to  allow  the  axis  of  the  astatic  sys- 
tem of  the  two  needles  to  pass  through  them. 

The  slightest  current  transmitted  through  the  coil  from  p to  y,  or  y to  p,  causes  the  needles  to  deviate 
from  their  constant  position.  Both  the  needles,  as  is  evident,  will  Im*  impelled  in  the  same  direction ; 
the  lower  needle  being  in  the  position  just  described,  Figs.  2692  and  2693,  whilst  the  upper  needle,  its 
poles  being  reversed,  is  impelled  in  the  same  direction  by  the  upper  side  of  the  coiL 

The  threads  of  the  double  or  bifilar  suspension  r »,  in  tending  to  cross  each  other  as  the  needles  turn, 
give  rise  to  a reactive  force,  which  may  be  set  against  the  deflective  force  employed  to  measure  it ; for 
this  purpose  a graduated  circle  * » is  fixed  under  or  round  the  upper  needle,  so  that  the  angle  of  deflec- 
tion may  be  accurately  estimated.  If  the  earth's  directive  force  be  completely  neutralized  by  the  re- 
versed positions  of  the  needles,  then  this  would  be  the  only  force  opposed  to  the  deflective  force ; i 
not,  then  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  little  directive  power  left  in  the  system,  but  which  is  generally  so 
small  as  not  to  be  of  much  moment 

The  instrument  Is  set  upon  a convenient  stand,  and  may  be  inclosed  within  a glass  shade,  the  bifilur 
suspension  being  sustained  within  a tube  of  glass. 

Steel  magnetized  by  the  electrical  current. — One  of  the  many  important  results  of  these  discoveries  is 
the  means  of  imparting  a high  degree  of  magnetism  to  iron  and  steel,  und  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
give  a soft  iron  rod  a lifting  power  of  more  than  a ton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  electrical  and  magnetic  forces  arc  so  related  that  the  one  is  exerted  at  right 
angles  to  the  other.  We  derive  from  this  elementary  principle  a means  of  disturbing  the  Intent  mag- 
netic forces  resident  in  magnetic  substances,  by  which  Uiese  forces  become  separated,  and  the  body  ren- 
dered magnetic,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  effected  by  the  cun  tact  of  an  ordinary  magnet 

Let  a long  piece  of  copper  wire  be  wound  round  a piece  of  glass  tube  of  about  \ an  inch  or  less  in 
diameter,  and  from  6 to  10  iuches  in  length,  so  as  to  pnaluce  a helix  or  spiral,  A B.  Fig.  269ft,  and  mount 
this  spiral  between  two  vertical  supports,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  Place  a perfectly- neutral  piece 
of  hnrd  steel  wire  pn,  of  ubout  Atli  of  an  inch  ill  diameter,  or  a large  sewing  needle  within  the  helix, 
and  connect  the  extremities  A B with  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  of  the  Voltaic  circle,  the  steel  pn  will 
become  immediately  magnetic;  in  fact,  each  turn  of  the  spiral  causes  electrical  currents  to  flow  in  re- 
verse directions  above  and  below  the  steel.  If  the  coils  of  the  spiral  be  numerous  aud  close,  they  may 
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be  regarded  ns  parallel  circles  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  inclosed  wire,  and  with 
which  the  axis  of  the  helix  may  be  made  to  coincide.  The  effect  of  a helix  of  this  kind  on  a tine  mag- 
netic needle  placed  within  it  is  so  powerful,  that  with  a strong  Voltaic  current  the  needle  is  frequently 
caught  up  and  retained  on  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  as  if  liberated  from  the  trammels  of  gravity. 

The  kind  of  polarity  given  to  steel  or  iron  thus  circumstanced  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the 
eurrent  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  helix,  and  this  again  will  dejMrml  on  the  connections  with  the 
plates  of  the  Voltaic  circle  and  the  direction  in  which  the  helix  is  turned.  Now,  the  spiral  may  evi- 
dently be  turned  either  direct,  like  the  threads  of  a common  cork-screw,  forming  what  is  termed  a 
right-handed  helix,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  the  reverse  direction,  in  whieh  ease  we  have  a left- 
handed  helix. 

If  we  suppose  the  helix  to  be  a reverse  or  left-handed  helix,  as  in  Fig.  2696,  the  current  flowing  from 
c to  z,  round  a small  cylindrical  steel  needle  or  wire  PN,  and  the  coils  standing  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  c'  z\  so  that  the  current  may  flow  under  the  wire  in  the  direction  e'  z\  from  south 
to  north,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  over  the  needle  in  direction  z' c\  from  north  to  south,  as 
indicated  by  the  full  lines,  then  the  positive  pole  P will  be  determined  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  ex- 
tremity P,  of  the  wire  next  the  copper  plate  c,  will  be  a north  pole : by  similar  reasons  the  opposite 
extremity  N will  be  a south  pole,  and  next  the  tine  plate  of  the  battery. 

If  we  take  a direct  or  right-handed  helix  and  an  inclosed  wire  P N,  ns  in  Fig.  2697,  and  transmit  the 
current  as  before  from  c to  2,  then  the  reverse  of  all  this  occurs ; the  currents  flow  under  the  wire?  from  • 

north  to  south  in  direction  2'  c\  and  over  the  wire  from  south  to  north  in  direction  c"  z\  Under  these 
conditions  the  positive  pole  P is  determined  to  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  extremity  P of  the  steel  cylin- 
der P N next  the  zinc  plate  becomes  a north  pole,  and,  by  similar  reasoning,  the  opposite  extremity  next 
the  copper  plate  c,  a south  pole.  Supposing  the  current  to  be  reversed  and  to  pass  through  a direct 
helix  from  left  to  right,  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery  being  to  the  left  hand,  and  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  experiment,  the  north  pole  will  be  always  determined  next  the  zinc  plate,  that  is,  to 
the  right  hand. 


It  will  be  useful  to  the  student  to  remember  as  a general  fact,  that  supposing,  Fig.  2690,  the  observer 
to  be  facing  the  north,  N,  and  the  helix  A B placed  transversely  before  him  so  that  its  axis  may  lie 
east  and  west,  then  if  the  current  be  descending  the  coils  of  the  spiral  directly  before  him.  the  north  pole 
fa  determined  to  tin*  right  hand,  and  the  south  pole  to  the  left.  Reciprocally,  if  the  current  be  attend- 
ing the  coils  of  the  spiral  directly  before  him.  then  the  south  pole  is  determined  to  his  right  hand,  and 
the  north  pole  to  the  left.  Hence,  with  a direct  helix,  the  north  polo  will  be  nlwnys  found  next  the 
zinc  plate,  and  with  u left  helix  next  the  copper  plate. 

The  magnetic  power  developed  in  soft  iroo  closely  surrounded  by  heliacal  coils  transmitting  electrical 
currents  all  in  the  same  direction  fa  so  great,  that  a curved  iron  rod,  during  the  action  of  the  battery, 
may  be  caused  to  sustain  an  enormous  weight.  The  usual  form  of  the  experiment  is  as  follows : 

A cylindrical  bolt  of  soft  iron  P T N,  Fig.  2698,  about  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  from  SO  to  40 
inches  long,  is  bent  into  the  horse-shoe  form,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  It  is  then  surrounded  by  several 
long  coils  of  copper  wire  zTc,  covered  with  silk  or  other  insulating  thread,  so  as  to  interrupt  all  metal- 
lic communication  or  coil  with  the  other ; one  set  of  coils  is  superposed  on  another,  and  all  the  ends  of 
the  wire**  P N on  each  side  united  into  common  terminations  zc,  to  be  connected  with  the  battery. 

If,  when  the  currents  are  passing  through  the  coils,  we  apply  a soft  iron  keeper  P X,  and  cross  the 
projecting  pole*,  it  will  be  held  fast  with  an  enormous  force,  so  that  several  hundred  weight.  W,  may 
be  suspended  without  breaking  the  contact  An  electro-magnet  of  this  kind  may  become  so  powerful 
as  to  support  upwards  of  2 tons. 

Instrument*  for  indicating  the  presence  and  determining  the  polarity  of  magnetic  forces,  and  in  ensur- 
ing their  quantitative  p<nctr  under  various  conditions. — Instruments  for  Indicating  the  mere  presence  of 
magnetic  force,  and  determining  its  peculiar  polarity,  may  be  termed,  as  before  observed,  mugneto- 
scopes ; those  for  its  quantitative  measurement,  under  various  conditions,  may  be  considered  a*  mag- 
netometers. 
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Magnetoscopes  generally  consist  of  light  bars  or  needles,  either  suspended  by  a delicate  flexible 
thread,  or  attached  to  au  agate  or  metallic  cap,  and  set  on  a flue  central  jioint.  Of  these  two  forms  of 
suspension,  the  filar  suspension  is  the  most  sensitive.  The  Rev.  A.  Bonnet,  F.  R.  S.,  employed  fila 
rneuts  of  a spider's  web,  which  proved  so  extremely  delicate,  that  two  small  pieces  of  straw,  placed  at 
right  nngles  to  each  other,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T inverted,  would,  when  thus  suspended  under  a 
closed  receiver,  turn  towards  a person  coming  within  3 feet  of  the  glass,  and  would  move  so  decidedly 
towards  wires  merely  heated  by  the  hand,  as  much  to  resemble  magnetic  attraction.  "A  fine  and  weakly 
magnetic  steel  wire,  suspended  from  a spider’s  thread  of  3 inches  in  length,  would  admit  of  being  twisted 
round  18,000  times,  and  yet  continue  to  point  accurately  in  the  meridian — so  little  was  the  thread  sen- 
sible of  torsion.* 

Mcu/mtotnrtfrs. — The  quantitative  measurement  of  magnetic  forces  may  be  either  direct  applications 
of  equivalent  weight,  or  any  species  of  equivalent  reactive  power,  as  in  the  reactive  fores*  of  torsion ; or 
may  consist  of  indirect  determinations  of  force,  tlirough  the  medium  of  certain  relative  effects,  as  in  the 
amount  of  deviation  of  a suspended  magnetic  needle  from  its  line  of  direction  by  the  influence  of  a mag- 
net placed  at  a given  distance  from  the  needle. 

Scaie-beam  magnetometer. — The  common  scale-beam  has  been  occasionally  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  magnetic  forces.  A small  cylinder  of  iron  or  a magnet  is  to  be  suspended  from  one  arm  of  the 
beam,  and  counterpoised  by  weights  in  a scale-pan  suspended  on  the  opposite  arm.  The  beam  l»eing 
sustained  on  any  convenient  support  in  the  usual  way,  a second  magnet  or  iron  is  placed  on  the  table, 
immediately  under  this,  and  the  attractive  force  at  any  given  measured  distance  is  estimated  by  addi- 
tional weights  placed  in  the  scale-pan. 

Much  care  is  requisite  in  effecting  this  experiment  The  beam  should  not  be  allowed  any  very  con- 
siderable play,  but  be  limited  in  it**  motions  by  two  vertical  forked  stops,  one  under  each  arm.  if  the 
beam,  with  a given  added  weight  in  the  scale-pan,  be  overset  by  the  attractive  force,  and  rest  on 
the  stop,  we  may  either  increase  the  distance  of  the  attracting  bodies,  or  increase  the  weight,  so  as  just 
to  eaten  the  instant  of  the  balance  of  the  force.  Or,  supposing  a given  added  weight  in  the  scale-pan, 
we  may  continue  to  approximate  a magnet  towards  the  suspended  iron  or  other  magnet  over  a divided 
scale  of  distance,  and  catch  the  point  at  which  the  beam  turns. 

The  bent  lever,  or  any  self-adjusting  balance,  may  be  also  employed  in  a similar  way  to  the  measure- 
ment of  magnetic  force. 

The  hgdrottatie  magnetometer. — This  instrument,  shown  in  i£*  general  form  in  Fig.  2700,  and  partially 
explained  in  the  following  figures,  is  of  such  convenient  and  universal  application  to  the  measurement 
and  exhibition  of  elementary  magnetic  phenomena  and  forces,  that  a particular  description  of  it  appears 
essential 

A light  grooved  wheel,  W,  Fig.  2099,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  being 
accurately  poised  on  a firm  axis,  m n,  is  mounted  ou  the  smooth  circumfer- 
ences of  two  similar  wheels,  mtc,  n tr'.  The  extremities  of  the  axis  mn  ore 
turned  down  to  fine  long  pivots,  and  whilst  resting  on  the  friction-wheels  »» r, 

« «*',  pass  out  at  m n between  other  small  check -wheels,  two  at  each  extrem- 
ity of  the  axis,  so  that  the  wheel  W cannot  fall  to  either  side  : great  freedom 
of  motion  is  thus  obtained.  These  friction  and  check  wheels  are  set  on  points 
or  pivots  in  light  frames  of  brass,  and  the  whole  is  supported  on  short  pillars 
screwed  to  a horizontal  plate  or  stage,  as  shown  at  A B,  Fig.  2700.  The  stage 
is  sustained  on  a vertical  column,  A E,  fixed  to  an  elliptical  base  of  mahogany, 

E,  supported  ou  three  levelling  screws. 

There  is  a short  pin  A,  Fig.  2699,  fixed  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
W,  to  receive  an  index  of  light  reed,  cut  to  a point,  and  movable  over  a gradu- 
ated arc  M N,  placed  beliind  the  wheel,  us  represented  in  Fig.  2700 : the 
weight  of  tliis  index  is  balanced  bv  a small  globular  mass  d,  movable  on  a 
screw  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  circumference ; so  that  the  wheel  alone  with 
the  index  would  rest  w any  position,  or  nearly  so.  The  arc  M N is  a quad- 
rant divided  into  1 80  parts : 90  in  the  direction  I M,  and  90  in  the  direction 
IN,  the  centre  0 being  marked  zero.  Two  fine  holes  are  drilled  through  the 
wheel,  one  on  each  side  of  the  point  A,  for  receiving  and  securing  two  silk  lines, 

«r  tr'  : these  lines  pass  over  the  circumference  on  opposite  arms  of  the  wheel, 
and  terminate  in  small  hooks,  t and  tr.  A cylinder  of  soft  iron  t,  or  a small 
magnet,  rather  less  than  2 inches  in  length  aud  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
suspended  by  a silk  loop  from  one  of  these  lines,  tr',  and  a cylindrical  counter- 
poise of  wood,  a «,  weighted  at  «,  and  partly  immersed  in  water,  is  hung  in 
tike  manner  from  the  other  line,  «c.  The  weights,  and  altitude  of  the  water,  and  of  the  vessel  q con- 
taining it,  are  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  whole  system  is  in  equilibrio,  the  index  b o is  at  zero  of  the 
arc  M N.  With  a view  to  a perfect  adjustment  of  the  index,  the  water-vessel  q is  supwrted  in  a ring 
of  brass  at  the  extremity  of  a rod  q,  movable  in  a tube  A,  Fig.  2700 : this  tube  is  attached  to  a sliding 
piece  b A,  acted  ou  by  a milled  head  at  A and  a screw  within  the  cylinder,  which  is  fixed  to  the  stage 
A B,  so  that  the  water-vessel  may  be  easily  raised  or  depressed  by  a small  quantity,  and  thus  the  index 
be  regulated  to  zero  of  the  arc  with  the  greatest  precision ; for  it  is  evident,  by  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  that  the  position  of  the  index  will  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  immersion  of  the  cylindrical 
counterpoise  a u,  the  weight  of  which  being  once  adjusted  to  a given  line  of  immersion,  ana  a given 
position  of  the  wheel  W and  index  O,  any  elevation  or  depression  of  the  water-vessel  q must  necessarily 
move  the  wheel.  The  coun terpoise  a u is  about  1^  inch  in  length  and  full  -3  of  an  inch  in  diameter:  a 
small  ball  of  lead  is  attached  to  its  lowest  part,  in  order  to  give  it  a sufficient  immersion,  and  at  the 
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same  time  balance  the  iron  cylinder  t when  the  float  is  about  half  immersed  in  the  water.  With  a view 
to  a final  regulation  of  the  weight,  a small  hemispherical  cup  a is  fixed  on  the  head  of  the  counterpoise 
for  the  reception  of  any  further  small  weights  required  This  counterpoise  is  accurately  turned  out  of 
fine-grained  mahogany,  and  is  freed  from  grease  or  varnish  of  any  kind,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  becoming 
e&silv  wetted  in  the  water. 

The  column  A E supporting  the  stage  A B consists  of  two  tubes  of  brass,  one,  G,  movable  within 
the  other,  E C,  no  that  by  a rack  on  the  sliding-tube  G,  and  a pinion  on  the  fixed  tube  at  C,  the  whole 
of  the  parts  just  described  may  bo  raised  or  lowered  through  given  distances,  as  shown  by  a divided 
scale  G,  adjustable  to  any  poiut  by  means  of  a slide  and  groove  in  the  movable  tube  G.  The  brass 
tubes  comjHJsing  the  column  are  each  about  a foot  iu  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 


O 


It  will  be  immediately  perceived,  from  the  general  construction  of  this  instrument,  that  if  any  force 
cause  the  cylinder  t to  descend,  then  the  index  A o will  move  forward  in  the  direction  0 N,  until  such  a 
portion  o f the  counterpoise  a u rises  out  of  the  water  as  is  sufficient  to  furnish,  in  the  fluid  it  ceases  to 
displace,  an  equal  anu  contrary  force.  In  like  manner,  if  any  force  cause  the  cylinder  t to  asccud,  then 
we  have  the  reverse  of  this — the  counterpoise  obtains  an  equivalent  increased  emersion,  and  the  index 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  O M.  Thus  if  we  place  a weight  of  1 grain,  for  example,  on  the  iron 
cylinder  t,  the  index  will  indicate,  in  the  direction  ON.a  given  number  of  degrees  equal  to  a force  of  1 
grain.  If  we  double  this  weight,  we  obtain  a force  of  2 grains,  and  so  on.  The  converse  of  this  arises 
on  placing  the  weights  in  the  cup  of  the  counterpoise  a u.  We  may  thus  reduce  the  indications  to  a 
known  standard  of  weight  It  is  further  evident,  that,  whether  we  operate  on  the  system  by  gravity 
or  by  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force  of  a magnet,  the  indications  of  force  are  equally  true. 

If  the  instrument  be  well  constructed,  and  the  counterpoise  freely  welted  in  tiie  water,  the  march  of 
the  index  in  cither  of  the  directions  ON  or  O M will  correspond  to  the  added  weights.  Tlius,  if  1 gram 
You  II.— *20 
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gives  3 degrees,  2 grains  will  give  6 degrees,  aud  so  on.  And  thus  we  obtain  a continual  and  known 
measure  of  the  force  wo  seek  to  examine,  within  a given  range  of  degrees  of  the  arc,  which  will  he 
more  or  less  extensive  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cylindrical  counterpoise,  tlie  intensity  of  the 
force,  mid  the  rate  of  its  increase.  When  we  require  to  examine  very  powerful  forces,  or  forces  operat- 
ing on  the  suspended  iron  I at  small  distances,  it  is  requisite  to  increase  the  size  of  the  counterpoise 
float,  the  indications  of  which  we  may  always  find  the  value  of  in  grains,  as  before. 

Previously  to  suspending  the  cylindrical  counterpoise  a u,  the  iron  cylinder  t should  be  placed  in 
equilibrio  on  the  wheel  W,  with  an  equal  and  opposite  weight,  aa  previously  determined  by  an  accurate 
scale- beam,  in  order  to  observe  if,  when  loaded  with  the  whole,  the  wheel  W and  index  are  indifferent 
as  to  position  on  any  part  of  the  arc,  or  nearly  so.  The  instrument  will  be  sufficiently  delicate,  if,  when 
loaded  in  this  way  with  850  grains,  it  is  set  in  motion  by  something  more  tlian  £ a grain  added  to  either 
side. 

In  order  to  retain  the  wheel  W,  Figs.  2099  and  2700,  in  its  position  at  the  time  of  removing  cither  of 
the  suspended  bodies,  a small  brass  prong  is  inserted  at  A into  the  arms  of  the  circular  segment  M N, so 
as  to  inclose  the  pin  k carrying  the  index : the  wheel  is  thus  prevented  from  falling  to  either  side. 

The  forces  requiring  to  be  measured  are  brought  to  operate  on  the  suspended  cylinder  t through  the 
medium  of  induction  on  soft  iron,  or  by  a magnetic  bar  placed  immediately  under  it,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally.  In  the  vertical  arrangement,  shown  in  Fig.  2700,  the  magnet  or  iron  is  fixed  against  a 
graduated  scale  S,  by  which  the  distance  between  the  attracting  surfaces  or  bodies  is  estimated.  Hits 
scale,  together  with  the  magnet  H,  is  secured  by  light  bands  s,  of  brass,  united  by  a rod  D K.  The 
lower  band  and  rod  D are  both  fixed  to  a stage  D,  movable  between  guide-pieces,  and  acted. on  through 
a nut  at  q by  a vertical  screw  I'  q,  about  6 inches  in  length  and  jths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; so  that  the 
whole  may  bo  raised  or  depressed,  and  hence  the  suspended  cylinder  and  magnet  placed  at  any  re- 
quired distance  apart  The  regulation  of  this  important  element  in  the  operation  of  magnetic  forces  is 
hence  provided  for  in  two  ways,  viz^  by  the  rnck  at  G and  the  milled  head  at  P,  cither  of  which  may 
be  employed,  as  found  most  convenient  The  scale  S is  of  boxwood,  1 foot  in  length,  jths  of  an  inch 
wide,  anJ  1th  of  an  inch  thick:  it  is  divided  into  inches,  subdivided  into  tenths  and  twentieths  of  an 
inch.  About  0 inches  of  the  upper  part  is  divided  in  this  way,  viz,  3 inches  on  each  side  of  a central 
division  which  is  marked  zero ; the  rest  of  the  piece  extends  to  the  stage  D.  The  magnetic  bar  H is 
tied  to  the  scale  by  compressing  screws  and  simple  brass  bands,  either  fixed,  as  at  D and  K,  or  mov- 
able, as  at  H.  This  adjusting  apparatus  is  secured  to  a stout  brass  plate  R,  fitted  by  a dovetail  into  a 
sliding  piece  v,  forming  part  of  tue  mahogany  stand  E,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  The 
brass  bunds  and  frames  at  D II  K are  sufficiently  capacious  to  inclose  two  bars  together  if  required,  the 
sugHiraburulunt  space  being  filled  when  only  one  magnet  is  employed,  either  by  a bar  of  wood  or  small 
wedge  pieces  in  the  brass  frames. 


When  we  reauire  to  examine  the  forces  in  different  points  of  a moderate-sized  magnetic  bar,  the  bar 
is  laid  in  a small  frame  piece  T V,  Fig.  2701,  temporarily  fixed  by  a compressing  screw  to  the  divided 
scale  S,  in  the  way  already  described,  the  force  on  the  suspended  cylinder  / being  caused  to  oj>erate 
through  a small  cylinder  of  soft  iron  d,  accurately  fitted  to  the  surface  of  the  bar ; and  thus,  bv  sliding 
the  bar  along  in  the  holding-frame,  we  may  get,  approxiniatively,  by  induction  on  the  iron  <4  the  force 
of  any  point  in  the  bar. 

When  the  bar  is  of  considerable  magnitude  and  weight,  or  we  require  to  examine  inductive  forces, 
the  magnets  may  be  placed  on  a narrow  table,  a b,  Fig.  2702,  supported  on  a central  square  pillar  P, 
fitted  to  the  frame-pieces,  K P,  of  the  adjusting  apparatus  already  described,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  raised  or  depressed  through  any  given  distance.  In  this  case  the  divided  scale  S,  which  measures 
the  distance  a between  the  attracting  or  repelling  surfaces,  is  a detached  piece  fixed  against  one  of  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  a right-angled  triangle,  so  as  to  be  anywhere  placed  upright  on  the  bar:  the 
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table'  a b also  lias  a divided  scale  *,  movable  in  a wide  groove  tlirough  its  centre,  by  which  any  dis- 
tance s between  magnetic  masses  may  be  also  shown.  When  the  bars  are  very  ponderous,  two  sup- 
ports ure  required,  one  at  each  end  of  the  table  a b. 

Inductive  forces  are  examined  vertically  by  fixing  the  masses  by  compressing  bands  against  the 
scale  S,  Fig.  2702,  and  of  which  we  may  have,  if  requisite,  two  or  three  in  succession. 

These  arrangements  put  us  in  a position  to  note  readily  and  simultaneously  all  relative  distances  and 
forces  under  a great  variety  of  magnetic  and  apparently  complicated  conditions. 

We  have  been  somewhat  prolix  in  our  description  of  this  instrument,  but  not  unnecessarily  so. 
There  is  scarcely  any  elementary  experiment  in  magnetism  which  it  does  not  completely  and  satisfac- 
torily illustrate,  besides  furnishing  quantitative  measures  of  great  importance  to  the  mathematical  in- 
quirer into  the  laws  and  operations  of  magnetic  force.  See  Electro-Metallurgy. 

MAHOGANY.  The  beautiful  reddish-brown  colored  wood,  of  which  household  furniture  is  now 
chiefly  made.  It  is  a native  of  the  wannest  parts  of  America  uud  the  West  Indies.  It  thrives  in  most 
soils  in  the  tropical  climates,  but  varies  in  texture  and  grain  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On 
nx'ks  it  is  of  a smaller  size,  but  very  hard  and  weighty,  of  a close  gram,  and  beautifully  shaded ; while 
the  produce  of  the  low  and  richer  lands  is  observed  to  be  more  light  and  porous,  of  a paler  color,  anti 
open  grain;  and  lhat  of  mixed  soils  to  hold  a medium  between  both.  The  tree  grows  very  tall  and 
straight,  and  is  usually  four  feet  in  diameter.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  mahogany 
timber  from  the  forests,  when  the  tree  is  of  great  thickness  they  cut  it  into  short  log*,  otherwise  the 
great  weight  and  bulk  would  be  unmanageable  with  the  restricted  means  available  on  the  spot;  and 
with  the  view  of  equalizing  the  burden  or  druft  of  the  cattle,  (oxen,)  the  logs  are  long  in  proportion  to 
their  diminished  thickness.  The  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  of  the  following  dimensions: 
length  17  feet,  breadth  67  inches,  depth  64  inches;  measuring  6421  feet  of  plank,  of  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  weighing  upwards  of  15  tons. 

MANOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  rarefaction  and  condensation  of  elastic  fluids,  but 
especially  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  differs  from  the  burometcr,  which  shows  only  the  weight  uf  the 
superincumbent  column  of  air ; whereas  the  manometer  shows  the  density,  which  uc]»ends  on  the  com- 
bined effect  of  weight  and  the  action  of  heat  It  is  sometimes  called  manoscojH*.  Among  the  various 
contrivances  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  which  he  calls  a statical 
barometer,  which  consists  of  a bubble  of  thin  glass,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  which,  being  counter- 
poised in  an  accurate  pair  of  scales,  rises  and  sinks  with  the  alterations  uf  the  atmosphere.  This  instru- 
ment, however,  does  not  show  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  density  in  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  be 
from  a change  of  it3  own  weight,  or  its  temperature,  or  both.  The  manometer  constructed  by  Mr. 
Ramsden,  and  used  by  Capt.  l’hipps  in  his  voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  was  composed  of  a tube  of  small 
bore,  with  a ball  at  the  end ; the  barometer  being  2D7,  a small  quantity  of  quicksilver  was  put  into  the 
tube,  to  Lake  off  the  communication  between  the  external  air  and  that  confined  in  the  ball,  and  the  part 
of  the  tube  below  this  quicksilver.  A scale  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  tube,  which  marks  the  degrees 
of  dilatation  arising  from  the  increase  of  heat  m this  state  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  has  the  same 
graduation  as  that  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  point  of  freezing  beiug  marked  32°.  In  this  state, 
therefore,  it  will  show  the  degrees  of  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  a thermometer.  But  if  the  air  be- 
comes lighter,  the  bubble  inclosed  in  the  ball  being  less  compressed,  will  dilate  itself,  and  take  up  a 
space  as  much  larger  as  the  compressing  force  is  less ; therefore  the  changes  arising  from  the  increase  of 
heat  will  be  proportionally  larger,  and  the  instrument  will  show  the  difference-!  in  the  density  of  the  air, 
arising  from  the  changes  in  its  weight  and  heat  Mr.  Ramsden  found  tluit  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boil- 
ing water  increased  the  magnitude  of  the  air  from  what  it  was  at  the  freezing  point  by  ,V.A  °f  the 
whole.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ball  and  part  of  the  tubo  below  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  is  of  a 
magnitude  equal  to  almost  414  degrees  of  the  scale.  If  the  height  of  both  the  manometer  and  ther- 
mometer be  given,  the  height  of  the  barometer  may  be  determined  also. 

When  used  for  measuring  pressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  instrument  (as  usually  con- 
structed) is  in  all  respects  the  same,  except  that  the  tube  is  not  filled  with  mercury,  but  inverted,  while 
full  of  atmospheric  air,  into  a reservoir  of  mercury,  and  the  scale  is  differently  marked.  When  the 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  is  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  will  rise 
in  the  tube  nearly  to  the  level  of  tluit  surface,  (but  slightly  lower,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  in 
the  glass  tube.)  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pressure  communicated  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
mercury  will  be  forced  up  into  the  tube,  and  the  inclosed  air  condensed,  until  its  elastic  resistance  is  just 
eqfial  to  the  pressure.  The  height  of  the  mercuriul  column  will  of  course  vary  with  any  variation  of 
pressure,  and  thereby  indicate  the  degree  of  pressure  at  every  moment  by  means  of  the  scale,  which  is 
divided,  according  to  Mariotte’s  law,  into  atmospheres,  pounds,  or  the  like. 

The  high  degree  of  pressure  to  which  the  last-described  form  of  manometer  may  be  subjected  without 
error  from  friction  or  loss  of  mercury,  the  permanent  elasticity,  and  the  every-where  existing  and  ex- 
actly defined  qualities  of  the  material  of  resistance,  (atmospheric  air,  or  other  fluids  of  the  same  nature,) 
its  comparatively  small  dimensions  and  convenient  form,  make  it  a very  desirable  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  pressure  of  steam.  As  usually  constructed,  however,  it  has  defects,  which  have  prevented  its 
general  u*e  as  a steam-gage.  Among  these  defects  were  the  coating  and  consequent  opacity  of  the 
glass  tube,  by  the  deposition  of  an  oxide  of  mercury  when  acted  on  by  the  inclosed  atmospheric  air; 
the  expansion  and  partial  loss  of  air  from  within  the  tube  whenever  any  partial  vacuum  was  produced 
in  the  boiler,  and  so  allowing  the  mercury  to  rise  higher  in  the  tube  with  the  same  pressure ; its  oscil- 
lation, especially  when  there  is  a varying  pressure,  as  in  engines  working  expansively ; the  almost 
constant  tendency  of  the  condensed  steam  to  insinuate  itself  between  the  mercury  and  the  glass, 
and  to  find  its  way  into  the  tube  above  the  mercury;  and  the  great  inequality  in  the  divisions  of 
the  scale,  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  law'  that  governs  the  volume  of  aeriform  fluids  under 
pressure. 

The  improvements  by  which  these  defects  have  been  remedied,  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  more 
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serviceable  for  determining  pressures  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  have  recently  been  madb  tbf 
subject  of  a patent  to  Mr.  Paul  Stillman,  of  New  York. 

Fig.  2703  is  the  usual  form  of  the  patent  mauometer  for  showing  a pressure  up  to  eight  atmospheres 

Pig.  2704  represents  the  form  of  one  for  showing  a pressure  up  to  twenty  atmospheres. 

Fig.  2705  is  the  form  used  for  showing  less  than  one  atmosphere.  The  arrangement  of 
the  glass  tube  is  quite  similar  in  all  the  forms  usually  given  to  the  instrument. 

Fig.  2706  is  a longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  the  glass  tube,  in  which  A is 
the  tube ; B is  an  iron  piece  in  which  the  tube  is  firmly  secured  by  means  of  the  stuffing- 
box  G.  It  is  screwed  at  one  end  to  receive  the  brass  case  C,  and  in  the  middle  to  confine 
it  in  the  reservoir  of  mercury  into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be  immersed. 

D D are  scales  divided  into  atmospheres,  pounds,  or  inches  of  pressure,  as  desired.  E E 
are  blocks  to  secure  the  scales  in  their  proper  places.  F is  a gland  which  protects  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  compresses  the  packing  in  tl»e  stuffing-box  G.  H is  a cap  or 
plug  loosely  screwed  into  the  gland  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  charging  the  tube,  and 
also,  by  admitting  the  mercury  into  the  tube  only  through  the  interstices  of  the  screw, 
prevent  its  oscillation,  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  orifice  to  be  made  the  full  size  of  the  tube  *704. 

whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  clean  the  tube. 

In  Fig.  2708  the  reservoir  for  mercury  is  a deep 
cell,  with  an  iron  tube  communicating  from  the 
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cock  at  the  bottom  to  the  middle  of  the  chamber  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  In  Fig.  2704  it  is 
divided,  the  glass  tube  being  inserted  into  a cell  of  greater  depth,  while  the  reservoir  of  mercury  is  in 
the  bulb,  to  which  a sufficient  elevation  is  given  to  compress  the  gas  within  the  tube  to  two  or  three 
times  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  density  of  the  steam  of  which  it  is  to  serve  as  the 
gage.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  form,  an  iron  tube  communicates  the  pressure  from  the  cock  belovfr  to 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  iu  the  bulb  above.  Hie  subdivisions  of  the  scale  are  by  this  means  much 
more  uniform  and  distinct  than  when  used  at  atmospheric  pressure  only. 

In  all  cases,  the  mercury  should  be  seen  above  the  junction  of  the  tube  with  the  tube-holder,  so  as  to 
indicate  the  initial  pressure,  or  0.  In  Fig.  2703  it  is  brought  up  by  partially  exhausting  the  tube  at  the 
time  it  is  erected.  In  Fig.  2704  it  is  forced  up  by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the 
bulb.  The  oxidation  of  the  mercury  within  the  tube  is  prevented  in  the  latter  form  of  the  instrument 
by  charging  the  tube  with  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  gas ; but  in  the  former,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  the  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  while  exhausting  a portion  of  the  contents  of  the  tube,  for 
the  purpose  above  referred  to,  atmospheric  air  only  is  used,  and  a drop  or  two  of  naphtha  or  other 
fluid  answering  the  end,  is  introduced  within  the  tube,  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  to  prevent  the 
oxidation. 

When  designed  to  show  a pressure  less  than  atmospheric,  but  not  less  than  that  shown  by  two  inches 
of  mercury,  the  tube  Is  to  be  perfectly  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  the  reservoir,  and  the  press- 
ure will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  inches  sustained  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  reser- 
voir below ; but  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  a pressure  less  than  the  weight  of  two  inches  of  mercury — that 
being  the  distance  from  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  glass  tube  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
reservoir — it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  bulb  shown  m Fig.  2704,  but  with  such  an  elevation  "only  as 
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will  bring  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  it  to  u height  equal  to  the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  glass  tube; 
or  it  may  be  done  equally  well  bv  using  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  2704,  if  a scale  is  properly  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  bulb  elevated  so  as  to  compress  the  uir  so  high  in  the  tube  as  to  allow  tfie  mercury 
to  hnve  sufficient  fall  without  going  out  of  sight,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  Is  removed  from 
tlic  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  ubove. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  either  of  these  arrangements  would  resist  the  tendency  of  such  partial  vacuum  as 
is  generally  formed  in  steam-boilers,  when  they  are  allowed  to  cool  down,  from  disturbing  the  quantity 
of  air  witlun  the  tube  of  the  manometer. 

If  the  initial  quantity  of  air  or  gas  in  the  tube  be  deranged  by  a change  of  temperature,  or  by  nny 
other  cause,  it  la-cumes  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of  the  variation  occasioned  thereby.  To  ascertain 
this,  (if  inexpedient  to  correct  it  at  once,)  u simple  arrangement  is  adopted,  viz..  1st,  to  remove  the  press- 
ure by  closing  the  stop-cock  and  opening  the  sumll  waste-cock  between  it  and  the  reservoir — this  will 
allow  the  mercury  to  fall  to  a place  in  which  it  will  be  at  equilibrium  with  the  atmosphere ; 2d,  to  note 
the  point  to  which  it  descends.  The  variation  from  the  original  place  of  0 will  In*,  in  addition  to  the 
pounds  shown  on  the  scale-plate,  such  part  of  the  whole  as  the  variation  from  0 bears  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  nbove  0.  To  determine  this  proportion,  n series  of  decimals  is  placed  on  the  scale  at 
fixed  distances,  and  the  one  of  these  nearest  to  where  the  base  of  the  column  of  air  within  the  tula.*  rests, 
is  to  be  used  as  a multiplier,  by  wdiich  the  pressure  of  steam  indicated  on  the  scale  is  to  be  multiplied 
Their  product,  less  the  pounds  of  variation  shown  on  the  scale,  will  be  the  true  pressure.  Ilius,  for 
example,  if  the  mercury  in  the  tube  falls  until  the  ba-e  of  the  column  of  air  rests  at  the  decimal  -90, 
which  would  be  near  to  the  place  due  to  1 pound  pressure,  and  if,  on  opening  the  communication  to  the 
boiler  again,  it  should  rise  to  130  pounds,  t ni-*  apparent  pressure  of  130  pounds  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
•96,  and  deduct  from  their  product  the  1 pound,  thus  giving  as  the  true  pressure  123  8 pounds,  showing 
a variation  of  6*2  pounds.  See  Gage,  Iniucator. 

MANGLE,  haute.  Figs.  2707  and  2708  exhibit  a house  mangle  for  swathing  cloth,  the  action  of 
which  is  obvious.  27fc». 


MAPLE-WOOD,  is  found  growing  in  mountain  districts,  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  val- 
uable for  its  lightness  ; and  not  being  subject  to  warp  or  split,  it  will  take  any  color,  and  a fine  pulisli. 
When  green,  it  weighs  61  lbs.  9 nt  a cubic  foot;  ami  when  dry,  61  lbs.  15  oz. 

The  biriT t-eye  maple,  from  the  beauty  of  its  grain  and  the  shades  of  its  spots,  is  much  employed  for 
veneering  ; by  sawing  the  timber  nearly  parallel  with  the  concentric  rings,  the  effect  of  its  marking  or 
pencilling  is  much  improved.  In  this  country  wheelwrights  employ  it,  after  giving  it  a seasoning  for 
two  or  tliree  years;  and  when  omstantly  under  water  it  will  not  readily  perish 

MARBLE-SAWING  AND  I’OLISlilXG  MACHINERY,  tcorkrd  bit  tfeam-jtoirer.  Marble  has  of 
late  years  been  extend  rely  worked  bv  machinery  driven  by  steam  power ; the  processes  are  closely 
analogous  in  principle  to  th<*se  pursued  by  hand,  but  with  various  nimliHcHtions  of  the  apparatus,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  explain  briefly  some  of  the  |>uculiarities  of  the  machine  processes. 

In  the  simplest  application  of  machinery  to  sawing  marble,  as  for  tuuking  one  or  two  cuts  in  a large 
block,  the  construction  of  the  ordinary  stone-saw  is  closely  followed,  but  the  frame  is  made  much 
stronger,  of  squared  timber  firmly  I ml  ted  together,  and  staved  with  chains;  to  constitute  three  sides  of 
a rectangular  frame,  the  place  of  the  pole  and  tightening  chain  of  the  saw  is  occupied  by  two  fixed 
beams,  und  the  saw  i*  held  and  stretched  by  means  of  two  clamps  with  screws  passing  through  the  euds 
of  the  frame,  ami  tightened  by  nuts  on  the  outside.  The  saw-frame  works  between  vertical  guide-posts 
to  keep  it  upright,  and  it  is  reciprocated  horizontally  by  a connecting  rod  fixed  to  a crank  driven  bv  the 
engine.  The  connecting-rod  is  attached  to  the  frame  bv  a loop,  which  can  Ik*  placed  at  various  heights, 
so  as  always  to  keep  the  stroke  of  the  connecting-roJ  nearly  horizontal,  notwithstanding  the  gradual 
descent  of  the  saw  in  the  cut 

These  saw-frames  are  sometimes  made  as  large  as  10  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  for  cutting  huge 
blocks  of  marble;  and  to  prevent  the  great  weight  of  these  frames  from  pressing  on  the  cut,  they  are 
suspended  at  each  end  by  chains  or  clings  which  vibrate  with  the  saw,  ami  are  connected  with  a coun- 
terpoise weight,  that  is  adjusted  to  allow  of  the  necessary  pressure  for  the  cutting,  which  is  ctfccted 
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with  sand  nnd  water  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  stone-saw  used  bv  hand,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  guide  principle  renders  the  chasing  of  the  stone  for  the  entry  of  tbe  saw  unnecessary.  In 
some  cases  smaller  saws  of  similar  construction  are  used  for  cutting  thick  slabs  into  narrow  slips,  and 
sometimes  several  cuts  are  made  at  once  by  an  equal  number  of  saw-blades,  arranged  in  a rectangular 
frame  that  is  suspended  horizontally  by  vibrating  slings,  and  works  between  vertical  guide-posts. 

In  the  horizontal  sawing  machine  for  marble  patented  by  Mr.  James  Tulloch,  in  1824,  the  entire  ar- 
rangements are  combined  in  a very  effective  manner,  for  cutting  a block  of  marble  into  a number  of 
parallel  slabs,  of  any  thickness,  at  the  one  operation.  The  iron  frame-work  of  the  machine,  shown  in 
Fig.  2709,  consists  of  four  vertical  poets  strongly  connected  together  at  the  top  and  bottom,  to  form  a 
stationary  frame  from  10  to  14  feet  long.  4 to  5 feet  wide,  and  8 to  12  feet  high,  within  which  the  thick 
of  marble  to  be  sawn  is  placed.  The  two  upright  posts  at  each  end  of  the  stationary  frame  have,  on 
their  insides  opposite  to  each  other,  perpendicular  grooves,  within  each  pair  of  which  slides  up  and  down 
a square  vertical  frame  ; to  the  lower  end  of  each  of  these  slides  is  affixed  a spindle  carrying  two  guide* 
pulleys,  or  riggers,  upon  which  the  horizontal  saw-frame  rests,  and  is  reciprocated  backwards  and  for- 
wards. The  saw-frame  is  thus  traversed  within  the  fixed  framing,  nnd  supported  upon  the  four  guide- 
pulleys  of  the  vertical  slides,  which  latter  arc  themselves  suspended  by  chains  coiled  upon  two  small 
drums  placed  overhead.  On  the  same  spindle  with  the  drums  is  a large  wheel,  to  which  a counterpoise 
weight  is  suspended  by  n chain.  The  weight  of  the  counterpoise  is  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  saw- 
frame  to  descend  when  left  to  itself,  and  which  thus  supplies  the  necessary  pressure  for  causing  the 
penetration  of  the  saws. 


The  saw-frame  is  made  rectangular,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  longer  than  the  distance  between  the 
vertical  slides,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  horizontal  traverse  of  the  saws,  which  is  from  18  to  20  indies. 
To  allow  of  the  blades  being  fixed  in  the  frame  with  the  power  of  separate  adjustment,  ever}'  blade  is 
secured  by  rivets  in  a clamp  or  buckle  at  each  end.  The  one  extremity  of  the  buckle  embraces  the  saw, 
the  other  is  made  as  a hook ; the  buckle  at  one  end  of  the  saw  is  hooked  upon  a horizontal  bar  fixed 
across  the  end  of  the  saw-frame,  and  the  opposite  end  of  the  frame  has  a groove  extending  its  entire 
width,  through  which  a separate  hook,  provided  with  a vertical  tightening  wedge.  U inserted  for  every 
saw.  which  thus  admits  of  being  replaced  without  deranging  the  position  of  the  neighboring  blades. 

The  distances  between  the  saws,  and  their  parallelism  with  the  sides  of  the  frame,  are  adjusted  by 
mean-,  of  iron  blocks  made  of  the  exact  thickness  required  in  the  slabs  of  marble ; the  blocks  and  blades 
are  placed  alternately,  and  every  blade  is  separately  strained  by  its  tightening  wedge  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently tense;  the  blocks  are  sustained  between  two  transverse  bars,  called  gage-hart,  and  are  allowed 
to  remain  between  the  blades  to  give  them  additional  firmness. 

The  traverse  of  the  saw-frame  is  given  by  a jointed  connecting-rod,  attached  by  an  adjustable  loop  to 
a long  vibrating  pendulum,  that  is  put  in  motion  by  a pair  of  connecting-rods,  placed  one  over  the  other, 
and  leading  from  two  cranks  driven  by  the  engine.  All  three  connecting  rods  admit  of  vertical  adjust 
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ment  on  the  pendulum.  The  connecting-rod  of  the  saw-frame  is  placed  intermediately  between  the 
other  two;  but  its  exact  position  is  regulated  by  the  height  at  which  the  saws  are  working,  as  it  is  sus- 
pended by  a chain  and  counterpoise  weight,  which  allow  it  to  descend  gradually  downwards  on  the 
pendulum  with  the  progress  of  tne  cut,  so  as  always  to  beep  the  connecting-rod  nearly  horizontal 

In  the  London  Marble  Works  four  of  these  sawing-machines  of  different  sizes  are  grouped  together, 
with  the  driving-shaft  and  pendulums  in  the  middle,  and  so  arranged  that  each  pair  of  saw-frames 
reciprocate  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  balance  the  weight,  and  reduce  the 
vibration. 

Another  mode  of  traversing  the  saw-frame  sometimes  adopted,  is  by  means  of  a vertical  frame  that 
is  reciprocated  horizontally  on  slides,  and  the  connecting-rod,  instead  of  being  jointed,  is  fixed  rigidly  to 
the  saw-frame,  and  slides  upon  u vertical  rod.  Various  other  unimportant  modifications  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  machines  are  also  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  application  of  these  machines,  was  found  to  be  the  supply iug 
of  the  sand  and  water  mechanically  to  the  whole  of  the  cuts  at  the  same  time.  This  is  now  success- 
fully effected  by  the  following  arrangement  Above  the  block  of  marble  to  be  sawn  is  fixed  a water 
cistern,  or  trough,  extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  frame,  and  measuring  about  1 foot  wide,  and 
1 foot  deep ; about  20  small  cocks  are  arranged  along  each  side  of  the  cistern,  and  a small  hut  constant 
stream  from  each  of  the  cocks  is  received  beneath  in  a little  box ; a sloping  channel  leads  from  every 
box  across  the  bottom  of  a trough  filled  with  sand,  which  mingles  with  the  water,  und  flows  out  iu 
separate  streams,  that  are  conducted  to  each  of  the  saw-cuts.  In  the  first  construction  of  this  appara- 
tus for  the  feed,  the  sloping  channels  were  led  struight  across  the  bottom  of  the  sand-trough,  but  it  was 
then  found  that  the  water  excavated  little  tunnels  in  the  sand,  through  which  it  flowed  without  carrying 
the  sand  down.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  leading  the  channels  across  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
in  a curved  line,  when  viewed  in  plan.  The  form  of  the  cltannels  is  shown  in  Fig.  2710,  which  repre- 
sents four  channels  cut  across  the  middle  of  their  length,  to  show  2710. 

their  section,  from  which  it  will  he  seen  that  the  channels  are  made 
as  a series  of  Gothic  shaped  tunnels,  supported  only  on  one  side,  and 
open  on  the  other  for  the  admission  of  the  sand  ; the  water  flows 
through  these  tunnels,  and  continually  washing  against  the  convex 
aide  of' the  channel,  undermini's  the  wind.  which  falls  into  the  water 
and  is  carried  down : to  assist  this  action  the  attendant  occasionally 
stirs  up  the  sand  to  loosen  it.  There  is  a sand-trough  and  set  of 
channels  on  each  side  of  the  water  cistern,  so  that  every  saw-cut  re- 
ceives two  streams  of  sand  and  water  in  the  course  of  its  length. 

Tlie  saws  having  been  adjusted  to  the  proper  distances  for  the  required  slabs,  the  saw-frame  is  raised 
by  means  of  a windlass  and  the  suspended  chains  attached  to  the  vertical  frames,  and  the  block  of 
marble  to  be  sawn  is  mounted  u|>on  a low  carriage,  and  drawn  into  its  position  beneath  the  saws,  and 
adjusted  by  wedges.  The  saws  are  then  lowered  until  they  rest  upon  the  block,  the  counterpoise 
weights  are  adjusted,  and  the  mixed  sand  and  water  allowed  to  run  upon  the  saw-blades,  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  attaching  the  connecting-rod  to  the  pendulum.  The  sawing  then  proceeds  mechanically 
until  the  block  is  divided  into  slabs,  the  weight  of  the  saw-frame  and  connecting-rod  causing  them 
gradually  to  descend  with  the  progress  of  the  cutting. 

To  allow  the  sand  and  water  to  flow  readily  beneath  the  edges  of  the  saw-blades,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  horizontal  frame  should  be  slightly  lifted  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  This  is  effected  by  making 
the  lower  edges  of  the  frame,  which  bear  upon  the  guide-pulleys,  straight  for  nearly  the  full  length  of 
the  stroke,  but  with  a short  portion  at  each  end  made  as  an  inclined  plane,  which  on  passing  over  the 
guide-pulleys  lifts  the  frame  just  sufficiently  to  allow  the  feed  to  flow  beneath  the  saws. 

For  cutting  slabs  of  marble  into  narrow  pieces,  such  as  shelves,  and  which  Is  effected  by  hand  with 
grub-saws,  a machine  called  a ripping  bfd  is  employed,  in  which  as  many  cuts  as  may  he  required  in 
the  one  slab  are  effected  simultaneously,  by  an  equal  number  of  circular  sawB  with  smooth  edges,  re- 
volving vertically,  and  fed,  as  usual,  with  sand  and  water.  This  machine  consists  of  a bench  about  12 
or  14  feet  long.  6 or  7 wide,  and  about  2 feet  6 inches  high ; upon  the  top  of  the  bench  is  fixed  two  rails, 
upon  which  a platform,  mounted  oo  pulleys,  is  drawn  slowly  forward  by  a weight  The  horizontal  axis 
carrying  the  saws  revolves  about  9 inches  above  the  platform,  and  to  insure  the  rotation  of  the  saws, 
the  axis  Is  provided  with  a projecting  rib  or  feather  extending  its  whole  length.  The  saws  are  made 
as  circular  plates,  about  17  inches  diameter  when  new.  The  saws,  or  cutters,  are  clamped  between  two 
collars  about  6 inches  diameter,  fitted  so  as  to  slide  upon  the  spindle,  aud  he  retained  at  any  juirt  of  its 
length  by  side  screws. 

The  saws  having  been  adjusted  to  the  required  distances  for  the  widths  of  the  slips  to  he  cut.  and 
fixed  by  the  side  screws,  the  slab  of  marble  is  imbedded  in  Rand  upon  the  platform,  nnd  the  edge  of 
every  saw  is  surrounded  on  one  side  with  a small  heap  of  moist  sand.  The  saws  are  then  set  in  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  cut  upwards,  and  the  platform  is  slowly  traversed  under  the  saws  by  the  weight,  which 
keeps  the  slab  of  marble  constantly  pressing  against  the  edges  of  the  revolving  saws,  until  the  slab  is 
entirely  divided  into  slips. 

When  the  saws  are  new,  they  nearly  reach  the  upper  surface  of  the  platform,  and  a moderate  thick- 
ness of  sand,  just  sufficient  to  form  a bed  for  the  slab  of  marble,  raises  it  high  enough  to  allow  the 
saws  to  pass  entirely  through  the  thickness  of  the  slab ; hut  as  the  saws  are  reduced  in  diameter  by 
wear,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  a thicker  layer  of  sand,  or  to  use  n supplementary  platform  to 
raise  the  slab  to  the  proper  height.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  an  improvement  has  been  recently 
introducird  by  mounting  the  axis  of  the  saws  in  a vertical  slide,  which  is  adjusted  by  a rack  and  pinion, 
so  as  to  allow  the  edges  of  the  saw  to  penetrate  exactly  to  the  required  depth. 

Circular  pieces  of  marble,  such  as  the  tops  of  round  tables,  and  other  objects,  from  about  6 fed  diam- 
eter to  the  small  circular  dots  sometimes  used  in  tessdated  pavements,  are  sawn  to  the  circular  form 
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by  means  of  revolving  cylindrical  cutters,  constructed  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  crown  saws 
for  wood.  The  slab  to  be  sawn  is  placed  horizontally  on  a bench,  and  the  axis  of  the  machine  works 
vertically  above  it  in  cylindrical  bearings,  which  allow  the  spindle  to  slide  through  them,  so  as  to  be 
elevated  or  depressed  according  to  circumstances.  The  spindle  is  suspended  at  the  upper  end  by 
a swing-collar  attached  to  a connecting-rod,  that  is  jointed  to  the  middle  of  a horizontal  lever. 
The  weight  of  the  vertical  rod  and  cutter  supplies  the  pressure  for  the  cutting,  and  the  whole  is 
raised  for  the  admission  of  the  work  by  a rope  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  uml  passed  over 
a pulley. 

For  circles  of  small  diameter,  the  cutters  are  made  as  hollow  cylinders  of  sheet-iron,  of  various 
diameters,  and  each  attached  by  screws  to  a circular  dLk  of  cast-iron,  as  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2711. 
The  cutter  is  screwed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle,  just  the  same  as  a chuck  on  a lathe  mandrel, 
except  that  the  spindle  is  placed  vertical  instead  of  honzoutal.  To  insure  free  access  for  the  sand  and 
water  beneath  the  cutter,  one  or  two  notches,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  are  generally  made 
in  the  lower  edge. 

For  large  circles,  the  apparatus  is  made  strong,  and 
the  vertical  spindle  is  fitted  at  its  lower  extremity  with  a 
circular  plate,  to  which  is  bolted  a wooden  cross,  shown 
in  plan  in  Fig.  2711,  and  iu  elevation  in  Fig.  2713;  the 
cross  has  radial  grooves  ubout  18  inches  long,  near  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  four  arms.  The  cutters  consist 
of  detached  plates  of  iron,  from  6 to  18  inches  long,  of 
various  widths,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  work. 

The  cutters  are  curved  as  segments  of  n cylinder,  of  the 
particular  diameter  they  are  required  to  cut,  and  nre  each 
riveted  to  a clamp  that  passes  through  the  radial  groove, 
and  is  retained  by  a wedge.  The  number  and  length  of 
the  cutters  is  solely  a matter  of  convenience,  as  a single  cut- 
ter. when  put  in  rotation,  would  make  a circular  groove, 
and  several  cutters  are  only  employed  in  order  to  expedite 
the  process.  But  every  different  diameter  requires  a 
different  curve  iu  the  cutters,  and  which  must  all  be  placed 
at  exactly  the  protier  distance  from  the  centre  of  rotation. 

The  horizontal  bench  upon  which  the  marble  is  laid,  is 
generally  a temporary  structure,  adjusted  to  suit  the 
thickness  of  the  object  to  be  sawn.  Works  of  large  di- 
ameter are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  inches  thick,  but 
those  of  small  diameter  are  frequently  much  thicker,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  thin  pieces  are  cemented  upon 
each  other,  and  cut  at  one  operation.  Short  pillars  are 
sometimes  sawn  out  of  an  irregulur  block  in  a similar 
manner,  instead  of  being  chipped  and  turned.  And  it 
has  been  proposed  that  long  cv  tinders,  and  tubes  of  stone, 
should  be  cut  with  cylinders  of  sheet-iron  of  correspond- 
ing length,  put  in  rotation,  and  supplied  with  sand  and  water. 

Marble  works  of  small  and  medium  size,  arc  ground  flat  upon  horizontal  revolving  laps,  after  the 
same  general  method  as  that  pursued  by  the  lapidary,  but  with  a proportionate  increase  of  size  in  the 
lap,  which  is  supplied  as  usual  with  sand  and  water.  The  laps  for  marble  works  nre  made  as  circular 
plates  of  cast-iron,  from  6 to  14  feet  diameter,  and  about  3 inches  thick  when  new ; they  are  mounted 
in  various  ways  upon  vertical  spindles,  so  that  their  upper  sides  or  faces  may  be  about  2 feet  6 inches 
above  the  ground.  Across  the  nice  of  the  lap,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  no  ruling  jrlatc , one  or  two  strong 
square  bars  of  wood,  faced  with  iron,  are  fixed  so  that  their  lower  sides  may  just  avoid  touching  the 
face  of  the  lap,  and  their  edges  present  perpendicular  faces,  from  5 to  ft  inches  high,  at  right  angles  to 
the  face  of  the  lap.  The  wooden  bars  serve  as  stops  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  carried  round  by 
the  lap,  and  also  as  guides  to  insure  the  work  being  ground  square. 

The  piece  of  marble  is  laid  flat  upon  the  lap,  with  the  face  to  be  ground  downwards,  and  the  side  of 
the  work  iu  contact  with  the  guide  bar.  Water  is  allowed  to  drip  upon  the  plate  from  a cistern  tixed 
above,  and  small  quantities  of  sand  are  thrown  on  as  required.  Uurmg  the  progress  of  the  work  the 
workinau  leans  ujhhi  the  marble,  the  position  of  which  is  shifted  occasionally  to  expose  both  the  work 
and  the  lap  to  an  equal  amount  of  wear,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  ridges,  but  which  is  less  likely 
to  occur  with  iron  laps  used  for  grinding  large  surfaces  of  marble,  than  when  small  objects  are  applied 
upon  lead  laps,  as  by  the  lapidary  and  mechanician. 

The  one  side  of  the  marble  having  been  reduced  to  a flat  surface,  the  work  is  turned  over  to  grind 
the  adjoining  face,  and  the  first  face  is  held  in  contact  with  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  guide-bar,  in 
order  to  present  the  second  face  of  the  work  to  the  lap  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  When  two 
pieces  of  similar  size  are  to  be  ground  each  on  the  one  face  and  two  edges,  as  for  the  upright  sides  of 
a chimney-piece,  the  two  pieces  of  marble  are  cemented  together  back  to  back  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
(a  process  that  is  called  lining,)  and  the  pair  are  ground  as  one  piece  on  all  four  faces;  in  this  case  the 
flat  sides  are  first  ground  parallel  to  each  other,  or  of  equal  thickness  on  the  two  edges,  nnd  the  latter 
are  then  ground  square  by  placing  the  sides  in  contact  with  the  guide- bar. 

When  the  lap  is  of  moderate  size,  one  guide  bur  only  is  employed,  and  it  is  fixed  across  the  diameter 
of  the  plate,  which  then  allows  of  two  workmen  being  employed  on  the  opposite  sides;  but  large 
grinding  plates  sometimes  have  two  or  three  bars  placed  at  equal  distances  across  the  face,  and  four  or 
six  workmen  may  then  be  employed  at  the  same  time  upon  separate  pieces  of  marble. 
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The  sand  and  water  are  continually  thrown  from  the  lap  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  large  sire 
of  the  works  sometimes  applied  prevents  the  use  of  a ritn  standing  up  above  the  level  of  the  lap  to 
catch  the  wet,  as  used  by  lapidaries.  Every  workman,  therefore,  stands  within  a kind  of  trough  like  a 
box,  about  three  feet  high,  without  a top  or  back  ; the  troughs  serve  as  a protection  to  the  workmen, 
who  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  a continued  shower  of  sand  and  water. 

The  surfaces  of  large  slabs  are  in  some  cases  ground  upon  revolving  plates ; in  this  case  the  axis  is 
laced  entirely  beneath  the  surface  of  the  plate,  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  2714.  and  the  slab  is  traversed 
y two  men  over  the  face  of  the  plate  to  grind  it  equally,  but  the  machine  next  described  is  better 
adapted  for  large  slabs  of  marble  requiring  tolerable  accuracy. 

I -urge  slabs  of  marble  ami  stone  are  ground  very  accurately  in  a machine  patented  bv  Mr.  Tulloch, 
and  called  a grinding  bed.  In  this  machine,  represented  in  Fig.  2714,  tlio  slab  to  be  ground  is  placed 


3714. 


horizontally  upon  a moving  bed,  and  the  grin  ling  is  effected  by  sand  and  water,  by  means  of  a large 
flat  plate  of  iron  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  dab.  The  two  surfaces  are  traversed  over  each  oilier 
with  a compound  motion,  partly  eccentric  and  partly  rectilinear,  so  as  continually  to  change  their  rela- 
tive positions.  The  machine  consists  of  a frame  about  9 feet  long,  6 feet  wide,  and  8 feet  higli ; about 
2 feet  from  the  ground  is  mounted  a platform,  that  is  very  slowly  reciprocated  horizontally  for  a dis- 
tance of  from  1 to  2 feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  slab,  by  means  of  a rack  and  pinion  placed  be- 
neath, and  worked  alternately  in  both  directions. 

Above  the  platform  are  fixed  vertically  two  revolving  shafts,  having  at  their  upper  extremities  hori- 
zontal toothed  wheels  of  equal  diameter,  which  are  driven  by  means  of  a central  toothed  wheel  keyed 
on  the  driving-shaft.  The  two  vertical  shafts  are  thus  made  to  revolve  at  equal  velocity,  or  turn  for 
turn,  and  to  their  lower  ends  are  attached  two  equal  cranks,  placed  parallel  to  each  other  ; the  extremi- 
ties of  which,  therefore,  describe  equal  circles  in  the  same  direction.  To  these  cranks  the  iron  grinding 
plate  or  runner  is  connected  by  pivots  fitting  two  sockets  placed  upon  the  central  line  of  the  plate. 
The  cranks  are  made  with  radiut  grooves,  so  that  the  pivots  can  be  fixed  by  wedges  at  any  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  crunks.  When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  the  grinding  plate  is  thus  swung 
round  bodily  in  a horizontal  circle  of  the  same  diameter  ns  the  throw  of  the  cranks,  which  is  usually 
about  12  inches,  and  consequently  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  grinding  plate  would  describe  a 
circle  upon  the  surface  of  tne  slab  being  ground,  if  the  latter  were  stationary.  Hut  by  the  slow  recti- 
linear movement  of  the  platform,  the  slab  is  continually  shifted  beneath  the  plate,  so  as  to  place  tho 
circles,  or  rather  the  cycloid*,  in  a different  position ; anil  it  is  only  after  many  revolutions  of  the  cranks 
that  the  same  points  of  the  surfaces  of  the  grinding  plate  and  slab  are  a second  time  brought  in 
contact 

The  grinding  plate  is  raised  for  the  admission  of  the  slab  by  means  of  four  chains  suspended  from  a 
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double  lever,  arul  attached  to  the  arms  of  a cross  secured  to  the  centre  of  the  tipper  surface  of  the  plate, 
which  is  thus  lifted  almost  like  a scale  pan.  For  slabs  that  are  much  thicker  or  thinner  than  usual,  the 
principal  adjustment  is  obtained  by  the’  removal  or  addition  of  separate  beds,  or  loose  boards,  laid  upon 
the  platform  to  support  | he  slab  at  the  proper  height.  Slabs  that  are  too  large  to  be  ground  over  the 
whole  surface  at  the  one  operation,  are  shifted  once  or  twice  during  the  grinding,  to  expose  the  surface 
equally  to  the  action  of  the  grinding  plate. 

The  necessary  pressure  for  grinding,  w given  by  the  weight  of  the  horizontal  plate,  which  is  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  by  the  work,  as  the  pivots  of  the  cranks  merely  enter  the  sockets,  and  allow  the 
plate  to  descend  when  left  to  itself  For  delicate  works  a counterpoise  weight  is  attached  to  the 
double  lever  so  as  to  regulate  the  pressure  on  the  work. 

The  sand  and  water  are  applied  to  the  grinding  surfaces  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  iron 
runners  used  by  hand,  previously  described.  The  grinding  plate  is  made  on  the  upper  side  with  a 
raised  rim  like  a tray,  and  the  bottom  of  the  tray  is  perforated  with  numerous  holes  about  1 \ inch 
diameter  arranged  at  equal  distances  apart  The  sand  and  water  are  thrown  into  the  tray  at  intervals 
in  small  quantities,  and  run  through  the  holes  and  between  the  surfuccs  of  the  slab  and  grinding  plate, 
which  are  thus  uniformly  supplied  with  the  feed  that  ultimately  makes  its  escape  around  the  edges  of 
the  grinding  plate. 

Various  qualities  of  sand  may  be  employed  according  to  the  perfection  of  surface  required,  and  very 
flat  surfaces  are  produced  by  this  machine.  The  grounding  or  smoothing  of  the  best  works  is  effected 
with  a succession  of  fine  emeries,  with  which  the  surfaces  may  be  made  very  smooth,  and  almost 
polished ; but  from  motives  of  economy,  the  grounding  of  ordinary  works  is  more  frequently  completed 
Dy  hand,  with  grit-stone  and  snake-stone,  before  the  work  is  finally  polished  on  another  machine. 

* Rectilinear  mouldings  in  marble  are  wrought  by  machinery  in  a manner  altogether  differed!  from  the 
hand  process  of  working  mouldings,  in  which,  as  previously  described,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  material 
is  removed  with  chipping  chisels,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  mouldings  are  only  smoothed  by  abrasion.  In 
the  machine  process,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  material  is  removed  with  revolving  grinders,  by 
which  the  work  is  reduced  to  the  required  form,  anti  left  smooth  at  the  one  operation. 

The  machine  for  working?  rectilinear  moulding,  or  as  it  is  called  the  moulding  bed,  closely  resembles 
in  its  constrtoctiou  the  ripping  bed  described  previously,  except  that  the  frame  carrying  the  revolving 
grinders  is  provided  witn  the  power  of  vertical  adjustment  by  a screw  placed  beneath,  in  order  to  raise 
the  grinder  to  the  proper  height  to  suit  the  thickness  of  the  marble,  and  that  instead  of  the  grinders 
being  thin  circular  sheets  of  iron,  they  consist  of  solid  cylinders  of  cast-iron  turned  to  the  counterpart 
forms  of  the  required  mouldings.  Indeed  the  ordinary  ripping  bed  is  occasionally  used  for  working 
mouldings  on  large  works,  and  when  it  is  provided  with  the  vertical  adjustment  for  elevating  or 
depressing  the  axis  to  any  required  position,  the  ripping  bed  is  equally  suitable  for  working  mouldings ; 
but  as  the  latter  are  in  general  only  required  on  slip*  of  marble  only  a few  inches  wide,  a narrow  ma- 
chine is  usually  employed  for  the  purpose. 

MARINE  STEAM  ENGINE,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  horse-power.  By  Cairo  A Co..  Greenock. 
Tlie  following  figures  illustrate  very  fully  the  form  and  construction  of  marine  engines  made  by  Messrs. 
Cairtl  A Co.  of  Greenock,  for  the  steam-packets  Ac  toon  and  Achilles,  and  also  for  the  royal  mail-packet 
Urgent,  still  plying  betwixt  Liverpool  and  Dublin.  The  drawings  were  made  from  the  engines  of  the 
Actmon,  since  lost  on  the  West-India  station  ; but  in  order  to  render  them  more  complete,  and  therefore 
more  acceptable  to  the  engineer,  the  expansion-gecr  sutaequcntly  applied  to  the  engines  of  the  Achilles 
has  been  embodied.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  by  proportionally  reducing  the  scale  of  the  draw- 
ings, they  will  be  found  to  agree  in  every  respect,  beyond  a few  very  slight  modifications  of  a technical 
kind,  with  the  larger  class  of  engines,  since  constructed  by  the  same  spirited  firm  for  the  West-India 
mail -packets  Clyde,  Tay,  Tweed,  and  Teviot,  of  225  horse-power  each  engine.  The  figures  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  giving  a general  representation  of  the  form  of  marine  engines  built  by  a firm  to  wh<*-e 
engineering  skill  the  profession  is  indebted  for  a design  of  engine  equally  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
appearance  and  compactness  of  arrangement  In  lightness  of  muterial  it  w no  doubt  surpassed  by  the 
recent  introduction  of  malleable- iron  framing,  and  direct-action;  hut  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
known  as  side-lever  engines,  it  exhibits  a massiveness  of  appearance  and  an  economy  of  w eight  which, 
in  combination  with  equal  strength,  has  not  hitherto  been  surpassed. 

Enumeration  of  the  figures. — Fig.  27 14^  exhibits  a complete  side  elevation  of  the  engine,  showing  the 
general  design  and  arrangement  of  the  framings,  and  the  relative  positions  and  connections  of  the  work- 
ing parts;  the  valve,  expansion, and  starting  geer,  parallel  motions,  and  situation  of  the  pumps.  In  this 
view  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  supposed  to  be  removed  and  the  engine  seen  in  situ. 

Fig.  2715  is  a plan  of  the  sole- plate  of  the  engine  with  all  the  parts  removed,  but  showing  the  position 
and  provision  for  fixing  the  steam-cylinder  bottom  ami  valve  casing,  the  hot-well,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  condenser,  the  air-pump,  and  the  soles  of  the  main  framing. 

Fig.  2716  is  a general  plan  of  the  engine,  exhibiting  very  fully  the  starting  and  eccentric  geer,  the 
mode  of  working  the  pumps  the  direction  and  position  of  the  steam-pipe,  and  mode  of  connecting  the 
diagonal  framing  ; also  the  horizontal  relation  of  the  valve  and  expansion  geer. 

General  description. — Solr-plate  and  condenser. — The  sole-plate,  marked  A A,  with  the  condenser  U, 
consists  of  a single  casting,  double-ribbed  on  the  under  side,  to  give  it  additional  strength  and  rigidity. 
For  facility  of  fitting  it  is  provided  with  fitting-strips  on  its  upper  surface;  these  are  faced  true  to  re- 
ceive the  soles  of  the  main  frame  and  cylinder  bottom,  which  are  fitted  upon  it  metal  to  metal,  and 
consequently  are  likewise  provided  with  corresponding  fitting  strips,  faced  in  the  same  manner.  The 
eolo-pl  ate  is  firmly  secured  to  the  keelsons  of  the  vessel  by  sixteen  strong  malleable  iron  bolts  marked 
a in  the  elevation,  and  the  recesses  for  which  are  similarly  designated  in  the  plan  of  the  sole  plate  The 
middle  of  the  plate,  falling  between  the  two  keelsons,  is  depressed  to  allow  the  condenser  and  its  ap- 
pendages to  stand  lower  in  the  vessel  than  they  otherwise  would,  as  shown  in  the  general  section. 

Framing. — 'Hie  main  framing  of  the  eugine  consists  of  four  strong  fluted  columns,  cast  pair  and  pair 
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with  their  soles  and  entablatures.  The  soles,  as  above  observed,  are  fitted  upon  the  sole-plate  metal  to 
metal,  and  are  secured  to  it  by  bolts  and  keys,  for  which  snugs  are  cast  on 

lature  is  completed  by  two  cross-beams  corresponding  in  form  with  the  sides,  into  which  they  are  fitted 
and  secured  by  bolts.  The  form  of  their  cross-section  is  shown  in  the  general  section  of  tin-  engine. 

The  upper  or  crank  framing  consists  likewise  of  four  columns  cast  jwiir  and  jsiir  with  their  soles  and 
entablatures;  but  in  this  case  there  nre  no  cross  pieces,  the  two  sides  being  -imply  braced  together  by 
two  strong  malleable-iron  stays  marked  r.  One  of  these  passes  between  two  strong  lugs  cast  on  the 
back  columns  near  the  top.  and  the  other  between  the  cheeks  of 

crank  framing  rests  on  the  entablature  of  the  main  frame  to  which  it  is  fitted,  and  secured  by  bolts  and 
by  two  centre  keys  in  each  sole,  driven  on  the  right  and  left  of  a dovetail  snug  cast  on  the  entablature 
of  the  lower  frame,  and  which  enters  a similarly  formed  but  larger  recess  in  the  sole  of  the  upper  frame 
— an  arrangement  which  is  clearly  shown  both  in  the  general  e leva tion  and  section.  Thi>  framing  i- 
further  secured  between  the  ship’s  beams  by  the  strong  stays  bb  cast  upon  the  entablatures.  These 
stay*  usually  abut  against  cast-iron  face-plates,  bolted  upon  the  paddle-beams  at  the  points  of  contact, 
but  they  art*  neither  bolted  nor  otherwise  fixed  to  the  facings,  hut  are  left  free  to  slide  vertically  upon 
them  in  obedience  to  any  spring  which  the  vessel  may  have  when  under  way,  and  which  i-  often  con- 
siderable, especially  in  a rough  sea.  The  crank-framing  is  also  braced  to  the  steam-cylinder  by  the 
diagonal  framing  CC,  consisting  of  two  strong  parallel  -truta  east  upon  the  inner  columns  of  the  crank- 
framing,  from  which  they  spring.  Those  struts  terminate  in  rectangular  flanges,  answering  to  similarly 
formeu  projections  cost  on  the  cylinder  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valve-caking  at  top;  and  to  these  they 
are  carefully  fitted  metal  to  metal,  and  secured  by  tolls,  as  partially  shown  at  d in  the  elevation 
and  plan. 

The  principal  use  of  the  cmnk-frnming,  and  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  to  support  the  crank- 
shaft. This  is  accomplished  in  each  of  the  engines  by  two  plummer-blocks,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
crank,  secured  by  bolts  ami  keys  on  the  entablatures  of  the  frames.  The  soles  of  the  plummer- 
blocks  are  in  this,  as  in  all  highly  finished  engines  of  the  same  class,  likewise  faced  and  fitted  metal 
to  metal. 

Steam-cylinder * — The  steam -cylinder  E is  cast  open,  and  with  broad  and  strong  flanges  at  both  ends. 
It  is  placed  upon  a separate  bottom  piece,  flanged  like  the  cylinder,  to  allow  of  their  being  bolted  to- 
gether. This  bottom  piece  being  truly  faced,  above  and  below,  is  secured  to  the  sole-plate  of  the 
engine  by  strong  bolts,  and  rusted.  The  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  being  truly  faced  is  similarly 
fitted  upon  and  secured  to  the  upper  flange  of  this  bottom  piece,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  perfectly 
steam-tight. 

The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  bored  as  truly  as  possible  of  a uniform  inside  diameter  of  sixty-two 
inches.  The  cover  d'  which,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  is  cast  hollow,  is  fitted  by  turning 
and  grinding,  into  the  upper  end  to  nearly  the  depth  of  the  steam-port.  On  the  inside  is  a circular  re- 
cess to  receive  the  heads  of  the  bolts  of  the  junk-ring  of  the  piston ; and  the  exterior  plate  is  expanded 
by  a strong  flange  to  the  same  diameter  as  the  flange  of  the  cylinder,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  bolts. 
In  the  centre  is  formed  the  stuffing-box  through  which  the  piston-rod  ascends. 

The  projecting  comer  pieces  marked  dare  those  to  which  the  diagonal  framing  is  attached;  they 
nre  faced  both  on  their  horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces,  so  that  the  corresponding  flanges,  in  which 
tlie  struts  of  the  framing  terminate,  may  be  fitted  truly  upon  them.  The  projecting  valve  facings 
are  cast  of  a piece  with  the  cylinder.  These  are  carefully  dressed  and  the  whole  surface  of  both  exactly 
reduced  to  the  same  plane and  to  complete  them,  a carefully  finished  facing  of  brass,  but  of  less 
breadth,  (two  inches.)  is  applied  steam-tight  round  each  of  the  ports,  and  projects  on  each  side,  by 
runners  of  a length  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  ledgings  of  the  valves.  The  outlines  of  these 
facings  are  indicated  in  the  view  above  referred  to,  and  the  transverse  form  in  the  general  section  of 
the  engine. 

The  j/itton. — The  body  of  the  piston  consists  of  a single  hollow  casting,  strengthened  by  radiating 
feathers,  with  a strong  eye  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  piston-rod.  The  under  side  is  a jiortion  of  a 
sphere  answering  to  the  curvature  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  upper  side  in  like  manner  is 
convex  to  its  junction  with  the  ring,  which  is  horizontal,  and  corresponds  to  a horizontal  part  round 
the  inside  of  the  cover,  within  which  the  cover  is  a segment  of  a hollow  sphere  of  the  same  radius  as 
the  top  of  the  piston.  By  making  these  parts  of  a curvilinear  section,  they  nre  better  secured  from 
rupture  by  changes  of  temperature ; ami  the  piston  being  symmetrical  in  its  outlines  with  the  cover  and 
bottom,  the  loss  of  steam  due  to  the  clearance  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  under  side  of  the  piston  only  is  cast  of  a diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  the  deficiency  on 
tlie  upper  side  being  made  up  by  the  junk-ring.  This  ring  is  fitted  steam-tight,  first  by  turning 
and  subsequently  by  grinding.  Packing-rings,  consisting  of  two  thicknesses,  made  up  of  overlapping 
segments,  are  likewise  fitted  into  their  place  between  the  junk-ring  and  the  flange  corresponding  on 
the  under  side  of  the  pi-ton,  and  nre  rendered  stenin-tight  by  the  same  means.  The  whole  of  these 
thicknesses,  composing  the  edge  of  the  piston,  nre  simultaneously  turned  of  n uniform  diameter,  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  internal  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  they  are  intended  to  work  steam-tight ; 
but  as  this  condition  would  endure  only  for  a short  period,  however  carefully  and  exactly  the  fitting 
might  to  effected,  were  no  provision  made  for  compensating  the  wear  incident  to  the  continued  motion 
of  the  piston,  and  especially  under  variations  of  temperature,  as  in  starting,  the  packing-rings  are  ren- 
dered capable  of  adjusting  their  diameter  to  that  of  tlie  cylinder,  by  springs  placed  behind  them.  The 
springs  t-ui ployed  in  this  piston  nre  of  a U-forra,  placed  vertically,  the  strong  side  bearing  upon  the 
piston,  and  the  elastic  side  against  the  adjacent  ends  of  two  of  the  segments.  The  nttmtor  of  springs 
and  segments  Is  thus  necessarily  equal,  and  so  arranged  that  every  segment  is  supported  at  each  end 
by  a spring.  By  this  means  the  piston  is  made  to  work  in  the  cylinder  steam-tight,  and  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  any  slight  variations  due  to  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  materials;  and  likewise 
to  compeasate  for  wear  of  its  own  circumference  and  that  of  the  cylinder. 
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The  junk-ring  in  secured  in  its  place  by  bolts  anrl  nuts ; the  nuts  are  place<l  in  recesses  provided 
for  them  in  the  metal  of  the  piston,  and  the  bolts  are  screwed  into  them  from  the  outside.  The  heads 
thus  project  on  the  surface  of  the  ring,  and  would  come  into  contact,  at  the  end  of  the  up-stroke,  with 
the  cy  Under  cover,  but  for  a circular  recess  formed  in  it  for  their  reception,  as  before  noticed. 


Kf 

•A1 


The  piston-rod  H is  inserted  into  the  piston  through  the  eye  in  the  centre,  which  is  bored  and  tapered 
from  the  under  side.  The  rod  is  of  malleable  iron,  and  turned,  the  body  of  it  truly  cylindrical,  so  that 
it  may  work  freelv  in  the  stuffing-box  through  which  it  ascends,  and  the  lower  end  with  the  same  taper 
as  the  eye  into  which  it  is  fitted,  and  in  which  it  is  secured  by  a cotter-key  traversing  the  metal  of  the 
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eye  and  the  thickness  of  the  rod  thereby  effectually  binding  the  latter  to  the  piston.  For  convenience 
of  inserting  the  key  a recess  is  left  in  the  up|>er  plAte  of  the  piston,  which  is  afterwards  filled,  to  prevent 
the  steam  gaining  admission  to  the  hollow  interior  of  the  piston. 

Piston  crost-head  and  connection *.• — The  piston-rod,  ascending  through  a packed  stuffing-box,  is 
inserted  into  an  eye,  bored  a little  smaller  tlmn  its  own  diameter  in  the  cross-head  I,  equidistant 
from  the  two  extremities;  and  is  then  fixed  by  two  gibs  and  cotter  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cross-head  has  two  journals  turned  on  each  of  its  ends,  separated  from  each  other  by  ruffs  of  an  inch 


2710. 


breadth.  By  these  journals  the  radius-bars  K K and  the  aide-rods  J J are  connected  with  the  cross- 
head. The  side-rods  are  fitted  upon  the  exterior  journals,  and  descend  to  the  corresponding  extrem- 
ities of  the  side  levers  M M.  to  which  they  are  also  flexibly  attached.  Their  connection  at  the 
cross-head,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  elevation,  is  by  solid  eyes  formed  in  the  ends  of  the  ro<ls 
anil  bushed,  the  brasses  being  retained  in  their  places  by  the  collurs  of  the  cross-head,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a key  bearing  against  the  back  of  the  lower  brass ; but  the  connection  with  the  side-levers  is 
effected  differently.  Here  the  brasses  are  placed  within  strong  malleable-iron  straps,  bent  at  the  raid- 
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die  of  their  length  till  their  projecting  ends  fit  closely  upon  the  rectangular  ends  of  the  side-rods,  to 
Mthich  they  are  secured  by  a gib  and  cotter.  This  species  of  connection,  technically  known  as  the  butt- 
end  and  strap,  and  universally  adopted  in  like  circumstances,  provides  for  any  slight  wear  of  the  brasses; 
for  should  these  become  too  large,  they  can  be  brought  closer  together  by  driving  the  cotter  more 
tightly,  the  holes  through  which  the  gib  and  cotter  pass  being  so  disposed  in  the  strap  anti  butt  that 
the  gib  shall  only  be  in  contact  with  the  ears  of  the  strap  and  the  cotter  with  the  butt  on  its  under 
edge.  The  holes  in  both  strap  .and  butt  being  thus  of  greater  breadth  than  the  gib  and  cotter  together, 
the  connection  admits  of  adjustment  to  the  extent  of  the  difference,  and  no  further,  for  then  the  edges 
of  the  holes  being  in  the  same  plane,  the  relative  positions  of  the  strap  and  butt  will  not  be  altered  by 
any  sulwequent  action  upon  the  cotter. 

Tlie  side-levers  are  divided  at  their  extremities  at  the  point  of  connection  with  the  side-rods  J J and 
the  links  jj,  which  connect  them  with  the  cross-tail.  The  joints  arc  completed  by  strong  malleable- 
iron  pins  which  pass  through  the  jaws  of  the  levers,  and  the  bushes  of  the  straps  which  are  placed  be- 
tween them.  These  centre  pins  are  turned  with  a little  taper  on  the  parts  which  pass  through  the 
levers,  and  the  hobs  made  for  their  reception  are  accurately  bored  to  the  same  diameter  and  ground. 
Tlie  studs  arc  driven  in  tightly  from  the  outside,  and  secured  in  their  places  by  riveting  at  the  opposite 
extremity. 

Both  levers  are  suspended  upon  the  same  axis  called  the  main  centre,  M',  which  passes  through  and 
is  fixed  in  the  sides  of  the  condenser.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  eve  of  the  lever  is  fitted  with  brasses 
which  can  be  tightened  as  they  wear  by  a pair  of  cotter-keys,  passing  through  the  boss  and  l rearing 
against  the  back  of  the  under  brass.  Inside,  and  bearing  against  the  shoulder  of  the  boss,  j*  a ring  of 
malleable  iron,  of  sufficient  breadth  to  cqyer  the  margin  of  the  eye  to  fully  an  inch  beyond  the  circum- 
ference of  the  brasses,  thereby  preventing  the  lever  from  deviating  inwards:  and  to  prevent  it  from 
shifting  its  position  outwardly,  a plate  of  the  same  external  diameter  is  applied  by  a stroug  bolt  screwed 
into  the  end  of  the  main  centre. 

The  side-levers  are  connected  with  the  connecting  rod  N by  means  of  the  cross-tail  0 and  links  j j. 
The  connecting-rod  passes  through  an  eye  at  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  is  fixed  by  two  gibs  and  a 
cotter,  in  the  same  way  as  the  piston-rod  is  attached  to  the  cross-bend,  while  the  links  are  connected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  side-rods,  except  that  the  upper  ends  do  not  admit  of  adjustment,  being  amply 
riveted  in  the  eyes.  The  attachment  of  the  connecting-rod  with  the  crank  is  likewise  bv  a butt-end  and 
strap,  the  cotter  of  which  is  tightened  and  maintained  in  its  place  by  a screw  and  nuts.  The  crank  shaft  Q 
rests,  ns  before  observed,  on  pedestals  fixed  upon  the  entablature  of  the  crank -framing,  and  is  prevented 
from  moving  on  end  by  ruffs  on  the  outsides  of  the  pillows,  and  by  the  shoulders  of  the  crank  brasses 
inside. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  piston-rod,  side-rods,  cross  head,  main  centre-shaft,  cross-tail  and  link*, 
connecting-rod,  and  crank  shaft  are  ull  formed  of  the  best  malleable  iron,  and  turned  and  pared  to  the 
requisite  forms  and  dimensions. 

The  parallelism  of  the  piston-rod  is  maintained  when  the  piston  is  in  motion,  by  the  two  radius  bars 
K K,  by  the  radius  levers  f f,  first  upon  the  ends  of  the  shaft  L,  called  the  parallel-motion  shaft,  and  by 
the  parallel  bar  h.  Tire  ends  of  the  radius  bars  K K,  on  the  cros^-head  are  formed  with  solid  eye*;, 
fitted  with  brasses,  the  inner  of  which  are  tightened  by  keys,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  side- 
rods  which  arc  attached  at  the  same  point*.  The  eves  at  the  opposite  ends,  which  work  upon  studs  in 
the  radius  levers  f f,  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  but  are  smaller,  and  have  the  outer  brasses  adjusta- 
ble by  scrowed-pins  gg.  The  length  of  the  bar  thus  admits  of  slight  adjustment  between  its  centres, 
to  coni|K*nsate  for  errors  of  workmanship  and  wear  of  the  bushes,  lire  parallel  bur  A is  also  attached 
by  a solid  eve  and  stud  to  the  lever  f,  and  admits  of  still  more  extensive  adjustment  at  its  lower  en<L 
This  bar.  it  will  be  observed,  is  formed  in  two  piece-;,  with  the  contiguous  ends  screwed  right  and  left,  and 
embraced  by  a long  nut  similarly  screwed.  By  turning  this  nut  to  the  right  or  left  it  is  obvious  that  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  will  be  made  to  approach  or  recede,  and  the  distance  between  the  centres  be 
thereby  dimini-hed  or  increased.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  formed  with  a solid  eye  bushed,  and  the 
lower  with  a butt-end  and  strap  in  the  usual  way;  it  is  attached  to  the  exterior  side-lever  by  a malleable- 
iron  stud  inserted  into  a rectangular  eye  formed  in  the  latter. 

Tire  disposition  of  the  flexible  punts  of  these  connections  being  such,  that  in  every  position  of  the 
piston  the  angles  of  the  jrarallelognun  formed  by  the  part  of  the  side-lever  comprehended  between  the 
stud  of  the  rod  h and  the  junction  of  the  aide-rod.  opposed  to  the  radius  bar  K,  and  by  the  parallel 
bar  h and  the  side-rod  J,  shall  change  proportionally,  always  preserving  the  same  constant  ratio,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  piston-rod  cross-head  will  move  constantly  in  the  same  place  and  the  parallelism  of  the 
piston  be  thereby  maintained. 

The  parallel-motion  shaft  L is  supported  by  two  plunrmer-blocks,  resting  on  the  entablatures  of  the 
small  pillar-framing  D.  This  framing,  allied  the  parallel -motion  framing,  consists  of  four  columns, 
cast,  like  the  larger  framings,  pair  and  pair,  with  tlieir  soles  and  entablatures,  and  with  provision  oo 
tire  Latter  for  bolting  and  keying  the  pedestals.  Tire  soles  rest  upon  oblique  flanges  cast  on  the 
diagonal  framing  C C,  to  which  they  are  secured  by  bolts  and  keys. 

The  valves  and  valre-gcer. — Tire  valve  casing  F is  cast  of  a semi-cylindrical  form,  corresponding  to 
the  form  of  the  valves,  which  are  of  that  kind  designated,  in  accordance  with  tlieir  outline,  short 
D-slidcs. 

The  casing  is  fitted  steam-tight  and  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  by  projecting  flanges  cast  on 
both  for  that  purpose;  and  also  to  the  sole-plate  over  the  recess  T',  shown  tn  the  general  elevation. 
The  flat  side,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  general  section,  occupies  only  about  a third  of  the  whole 
length  equidistant  from  both  ends,  and  is  cast  with  projecting  flanges,  which  are  carefully  fitted  steam- 
tight  between  the  ends  of  the  projecting  faces  of  the  cylinder.  These  faces  thus  project  inside,  but 
nre  concealed  by  the  circular  part  of  the  casing,  in  which,  it  will  be  observed,  when  the  cover  is  applied, 
there  is  no  communication  with  tire  external  atmosphere ; through  the  passages  T it  communicates 
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with  the  condenser  U,  and  through  the  steam-jiorts  with  the  cylinder.  The  steam-pipe  G likewbe  opens 
into  it,  and  a communication  is  thereby  effected  with  the  boilers. 

11  ic  valves,  as  already  noticed,  are  of  the  kind  known  as  short  D- slides.  There  are  two  of  these, 
one  to  each  port  of  the  cylinder.  The  backs  are  turned  truly  circular,  and  the  faces  are  planed  and 
ground  to  the  brass  facing)  of  the  ports,  so  that  they  may  slide  upon  them  steam-tight,  and  with 
as  little  friction  as  |**s*ible.  They  are  kept  tight  against  the  faces,  and  nlso  rendered  steam-tight  in 
the  casing  by  hemp  packings,  introduced  through  the  packing-port  n cast  in  the  casing.  These  pack- 
ing* arc  covered  by  the  packing  rings  which  are  pressed  against  them  by  set  pins  acting  in  nuts 
between  the  packing-rings  and  the  port-covers,  as  fully  shown  in  the  general  section.  These  set  pins 
can  l>e  tightened  at  pleasure  by  a box  key,  inserted  through  boles  formed  in  the  covers,  and  filled  with 
hollow  plugs,  which  can  be  withdrawn  when  necessary. 

The  planes  forming  the  faces  of  the  valves  arc  slightly  less  than  double  the  breadth  of  the  port,  but 
the  circular  parts  are  necessarily  much  larger.  The  faces  and  backs  nre  connected  by  strong  dia- 
phragms, through  which  pass  the  ends  of  the  rods  which  couple  the  two  valves  together.  Truse  rods  are 
turned  to  an  exact  length  between  the  ruffs,  against  which  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  diaphragms  bear, 
and  are  kept  fast  in  their  places  by  nuts  u|n>n  their  protruding  ends.  They  are  stiffened  at  the  middle 
of  their  length  by  a cross-stay.  A strong  stud  is  inserted  downwards  in  the  middle  of  the  diaphragm  of 
the  upper  slide,  and  is  retained  in  its  place  by  a nut  on  tlie  end  projecting  below.  The  upper  end  is 
formed  with  strong  projecting  lugs,  between  which  the  enlarged  square  end  of  the  valve-spindle  \h  re- 
ceived. and  retained  by  a strong  square  pin  which  passes  through  the  lugs  of  the  stud  and  the  end  of 
the  spindle,  thereby  forming  an  inflexible  joint  at  the  point  of  connection. 

The  valve-spindle  passing  through  n jwcked  stuffing-box  in  the  cover  of  the  valve  casing,  is 
attached  by  means  of  a small  cross  head  and  side  links,  to  the  lever  n.  This  lever  is  fast  upon  the 
transverse  shaft  m,  which  has  its  bearings  immediately  under  those  of  the  parallel  motion  shaft  in  the 
framing  D.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  »,  is  fixed  a weight  q,  sufficiently  heavy  to  counterpoise 
the  weight  of  the  valves.  This  weight  is  connected  with  the  shaft  S,  called  the  *tarting-*haft,  by  two 
small  levers  $ ».  These  levers  are  fast  upon  the  Bhaft  S,  but  nre  flexibly  connected  to  tlie  axis  of  the 
weight  o,  by  two  short  connecting-rods  jointed  to  each.  The  shaft  S is  carried  on  pedestals  fixed  upon 
the  cheelts  of  the  diagonal  framing  CC,  and  lias  a short  lever  crank  keyed  upon  tne  end  projecting  to 
the  inside  of  the  engine.  A long  lever  is  fitted  to  this  fixed  piece  by  a hollow  l*>*s  which  passes  upon 
the  tail,  but,  being  required  only  occasionally,  it  is  not  fixed,  that  it  may  be  removed  when  not  in  use, 
and  for  that  reason  it  w not  shown  in  the  drawings ; but  supposing  it  applied,  it  is  plain  that  by  moving 
it  towards  the  right  and  earn  ing  the  shaft  S with  it  in  the  same  direction,  the  balance  weight  q will  be 
elevated  and  the  valves  depressed.  The  reverse  action  will  produce  the  reverse  effect  by  again  lower- 
ing the  weight  and  raising  the  valves.  Now,  observing  in  the  section  that  the  lower  steam-port  of  the 
cylinder  is  open  to  communication  with  the  condenser,  and  that  the  upper  port  communicates  only  with 
tfie  interior  of  the  casing,  if  the  weight  q be  raised  until  the  valves  descend  through  a space  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  face*,  it  is  clear  that  the  conditions  will  be  reversed,  and  that  the  upper  port  will  be 
opened  to  communication  with  the  condenser,  through  the  passage  T,  and  that  the  lower  passage  will  be 
abut,  and  the  lower  port  will  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  casing. 

UjH>n  one  end  of  the  traverse-shaft  m,  Is  a crank-arm,  upon  the  pin  of  which  a gab  formed  in  the 
end  of  the  compound  rod  l /,  culled  the  eccentric  nnl,  rests.  This  rod,  which  consists  of  two  bars  of 
malleable  iron  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  Is  attached  at  its  Imse  to  the  two  opposite  lugs  of  the 
eccentric  ring  R,  which  works  freely  upon  the  eccentric  embraced  by  it,  and  which  revolves  with  the 
crank-shaft  of  the  engine ; consequently,  supposing  tin*  crank  to  revolve,  the  nnl  / 1 will  at  the  same 
time  receive  an  alternating  rectilineal  motion,  which  being  transferred  to  the  crank-lever  of  the 
tray  erne -shaft  rn,  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  lever  n alternately  to  ascend  and  descend.  But  the  valve- 
spindles  being  attached  to  this  lever,  its  motion  w'ill  be  transferred  to  the  valves,  which  will  thus  be 
made  alternately  to  ascend  and  descend  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a lever  is  applied  by  manual 
strength  to  the  sliaft  S.  This  is  the  action  necessary  to  maintain  the  motion  of  the  engine,  as  will  be 
explained. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  piston-rod,  the  parallelism  of  the  vnlve-spindle  i*  maintained  by  means  of  the 
links  o o,  arranged  as  in  the  common  parallel  motion  of  stationary  engines.  The  radius  rt*ds  are  at- 
tached to  opposite  sides  of  a small  framing  consisting  of  two  columns,  fixed  on  the  cover  of  the  valve 
casing,  and  having  their  entablature  p of  a semicircular  form  to  allow  the  cotters  of  the  cross-head 
link**  to  pass  when  the  engine  is  in  action. 

The  cowJmncr  and  its  appendaqr*. — The  condenser  IT  and  the  lower  exhaust  passage  T'T'  are  cast 
of  a piece  with  the  sole-plate.  Two  strong  eyes  are  cast  in  the  sides  of  the  condenser  to  receive  the 
main  centre-shaft  M',  wnich  pastes  completely  through  it  In  the  top  is  an  opening  for  the  upper 
exhaust  passage  TT,  the  vertical  part  of  which  is  cast  of  a piece  with  the  hot-well  N.  Ibis  also  rests 
upon  the  condenser,  but  is  separated  from  the  interior  by  an  inflected  partition. 

The  cold  water  for  effecting  the  condensation  of  the  steam  which  passes  into  the  condenser  by 
the  exhaust  ports,  when  the  engine  is  in  action,  is  admitted  by  an  injection-pipe.  'Ibis  pipe  passes 
through  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  communicates  with  the  water  without  ; but  in  order  to  regulate  the 
supply  a vulvc  is  placed  in  the  pipe,  clo*e  upon  the  condenser;  its  position  is  marked  by  v in  the  plan 
of  the  sole-plate.  The  face  upon  which  the  slide  works  is  formed  on  the  side  of  the  condenser  at  r,  over 
which  the  casing  is  fixed.  The  mode  of  working  the  valve  is  by  a small  brass  spindle  which  rises 
through  a packed  stuffing-box  in  the  cover  of  the  casing;  this  is  attached  to  a long  lever  posting  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  engine,  ami  which  can  be  more  or  less  depressed  at  pleasure,  to  allow  of  a larger 
or  smaller  supply  of  injection. 

The  part  of  the  pipe  within  the  condenser,  passes  completely  across,  and  is  perforated  with  numer- 
ous small  holes  to  diffuse  the  water  more  completely  in  the  body*  of  the  condenser,  and  thereby  render 
it  more  effective.  To  prevent  the  water  from  passing  into  the  lower  exhaust  jmssage,  a shelf  is 
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attached  over  the  opening,  which,  throwing  the  water  over  the  edge  of  the  partition  into  the  body  of 
the  condenser,  prevents  it  from  accumulating  in  the  passage,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  the  water  of 
more  avail  than  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  strike  against  the  side  of  the  condenser. 

The  air-pumps  and  valves. — The  condenser  communicates  at  bottom  by  a valve,  called  the  foot- 
valve,  with  the  air-pump  V,  the  barrel  of  which  is  4$  inches,  clear  of  the  sole-plate,  thereby  leaving 
space  for  a body  of  water  to  enter  it  from  below.  The  barrel  of  the  pump  is  bored  and  lined  with  & 
tnin  cylinder  of  brass  turned  to  fit  within  it  A strong  flange  is  cast  round  it  at  11  inches  from  its 
lower  end.  which  is  fitted  water-tight,  and  bolted  to  the  margin  of  a circular  opening  cast  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  sole-plate,  for  the  reception  of  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel,  as  shown  in  the  section,  and 
also  in  the  plan  of  the  sole-plate. 

The  bucket  consists  of  a ring  connected  to  the  eye  at  the  centre,  into  which  the  rod  is  fitted  bv  four 
arms.  The  under  Bide  of  the  ring  has  a flange  cast  upon  it  of  one  inch  breadth,  between  which  and 
the  projecting  ledge  of  thp  junk  ring,  bolted  on  the  upper  side,  a packing  of  hemp  is  retained.  But 
before  applying  this  packing,  both  the  flange  and  the  junk-ring  are  turned  to  work  easily  in  the  barrel 
The  pump-rod  is  sheathed  also  with  brass,  to  prevent  corrosion  by  contact  with  the  water.  To  apply 
this  sheathing,  the  rod,  which  consists  of  malleable  iron,  is  first  roughly  turned ; it  Is  then  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  taken  to  the  brass  foundry,  where  the  covering  of  brass  Is  cast  upon  it,  of  somewhat  more 
than  the  required  thickness.  It  is  again  put  into  the  lathe  and  turned  to  the  requisite  diameter.  The 
rod.  which  thus  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  strength  and  diminished  liability  to  corrosion,  u retained 
in  the  tapered  eye  of  the  bucket  by  a cotter,  and  passes  through  a packed  stuffing-box  in  the  cover  of 
the  pump.  The  bucket-valve  is  of  that  kind  technically  known  as  the  pot-lid  valve,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  butterfly  valve,  which  consists  of  two  hinged  flaps.  The  pot-lid  valve  consists  of  a circular 
plate,  which  slides  vertically  on  the  pump- rod  by  means  of  a bored  eye  at  its  centre ; the  plate  is 
strengthened  by  ribs  radiating  from  the  eye,  and  terminating  in  a narrow  ring  on  its  circumference, 
which  is  faced,  and  fits  water-tight  upon  the  similarly  faced  edge  of  a ring  projecting  round  the  plane 
of  the  bucket 

To  understand  the  action  of  tliis  valve  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  the  under  part  of  the  barrel 
to  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  bucket  to  be  forced  to  descend  in  it ; it  is  then  obvious  that  the 
water  passing  between  the  arms  will  meet  the  under  surface  of  the  valve,  and  prevent  it  descending 
with  the  bucket;  for  being  inelastic,  and  also  being  prevented  from  returning  into  the  condenser  by  the 
foot-valve,  it  must  force  a passage  at  the  least  resisting  point ; but  the  only  resistance  which  the 
valve  offers  being  its  own  weight,  the  water  will  l tear  it  up  and  force  a passage  at  its  circumference, 
over  the  ring  of  the  bucket,  and  will  continue  to  ascend  relatively  in  the  barrel  so  long  as  the  bucket 
continues  to  descend;  but  when  the.  bucket  has  attained  the  lowest  point  of  the  stroke  and  begins  to 
return,  then  the  valve,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  water,  will  shut  by  its  own  weight, 
and  will  carry  whatever  water  is  above  it  to  the  height  of  its  own  ascent  The  water  thus  carried  up  is 
ejected  by  the  valve  called  the  discharge- valve,  into  the  hot-well  X,  so  called  because  the  wnter  thus 
thrown  into  it  by  the  air-pump,  being  that  employed  in  condensation,  has  its  temperature  proportionally 
increased. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  bucket  and  valve  are  of  brass,  as  nre  also  spindles  which  form  their  axes. 
The  box-framings  of  these  valves  arc  formed  of  cast- in  hi,  faced  with  brass,  and  fitted  water-tight  into 
their  seats,  where  they  are  each  retained  by  two  long  copper  keys,  one  at  each  side,  inserted  from  above 
before  the  covers  are  put  on.  The  covers  are  likewise  fitted  water-tight  and  bolted  down. 

The  valves  are  prevented  from  opening  beyond  the  requisite  distance,  by  projecting  bridges  situated 
before  them,  as  shown  in  the  section. 

The  hot-well. — The  hot-well,  as  already  observed,  is  situated  above  the  condenser.  The  part  marked 
X,  with  the  vertical  part  of  T,  of  the  up|>er  exhaust  passage,  is  formed  of  a single  casting,  fitted  water- 
tight to  the  top  of  the  condenser.  In  one  side  of  the  well,  as  shown  in  the  section,  is  a rectangular 
recess  covered  by  a door,  through  which  admission  can  be  obtained  to  the  interior ; and  in  the  side  ad- 
jacent to  that  of  the  vessel,  as  showu  in  the  elevation,  is  a circular  opening  to  which  the  discharge-pipe 
Y is  bolted.  Through  this  latter  the  excess  of  water  beyond  that  required  for  supplying  the  boilers.  Is 
discharged  into  the  sea  The  pipe  consists  of  a single  length  outside  of  the  condenser,  to  which  it  is 
fitted  by  an  expansion  joint  to  compensate  for  the  spring  of  the  vessel  when  at  sea ; and  has  also  a 
valve  in  it  capable  of  opening  outwards,  but  which  Iteing  shut  resists  the  pressure  of  the  water 
inwards. 

An  air-vessel  Z is  placed  over  the  hot-well  and  fitted  to  it  air  and  water  tight  The  object  of  this 
vessel  is  to  create  an  elastic  pressure  bv  means  of  the  air  contained  within  it,  to  assist  in  ejecting  the 
water  through  the  discharge- valve  should  the  hot-well  from  any  cause  become  surcharged.  The  pressure 
Urns  brought  into  action  by  continuing  to  increase  with  the  exigency  of  the  case  will,  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  prevent  accumulation  of  water  in  the  well  to  any  detrimental  extent. 

Feed  and  bilye  pumps. — The  same  cross-head  u by  which  the  air-pump  is  worked,  serves  also  to  work 
two  other  pumps  of  smaller  dimensions.  These  are  the  feed-pump,  by  which  water  is  supplied  from 
the  hot-well  to  the  boilers,  and  the  bilge-pump,  by  which  leakage  water  is  withdrawn  from  the  hold 
of  the  vessel.  These  are  very  nearly  identical  in  construction  with  the  bilge-pump.  The  barrel  is 
formed  of  cast-iron,  but  the  plunger,  which  Is  made  hollow  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  is  formed  of  brass. 
It  is  connected  to  the  cross-mad  bv  u cotter,  a portion  of  the  end  being  made  solid  for  that  purpose. 

This  pump  communicates  with  the  hot-well  by  a pipe  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  barrel,  a portion 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  general  elevation,  where  it  is  marked  W.  The  feed-box  is  bolted  upon  the  aide 
of  the  part  of  the  hot-well  formed  in  the  condenser,  at  the  position  marked  »'  in  the  plan  of  the  sole- 
plate,  by  square  flanges  upon  the  face.  In  the  side  of  the  hot-well  are  two  square  holes  corresponding 
to  the  two  openings  in  the  feed-box,  and  these  being  made  to  coincide,  the  pipe  from  the  feed- 
•'•  nip  is  attached  to  the  lower  of  the  two  circular  openings  in  front  of  the  box  corresponding  to  the 
iver  of  the  square  openings,  and  the  upper  communicates  by  u copper  pipe  with  the  boilers.  Tliis 
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connection  being  effected,  and  a clack-valve,  opening  towards  the  pump,  being  placet]  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  box,  and  u similar  valve,  opening  reversely,  being  placed  in  the  upper  division,  if  the 
plunger  be  made  to  ascend  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  leaving  a corresponding  space  unoccupied,  the 
water  will  flow  from  the  hot-well,  by  its  own  gravity,  into  the  pump ; but  on  the  plunger  beginning  to 
descend  the  valve  in  that  division  of  the  feed- box  will  be  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  tending 
to  return  to  the  hot-well,  and  consequently  will  be  forced  through  the  upper  valve,  and  along  the  feed- 
pipe, to  the  boilers.  But  if  more  water  be  drawn  by  the  pump  than  1-.  required  for  the  boilers,  it  ia 
simply  ejected  through  the  valve  in  the  upper  division  of  toe  box.  and  thu-<  returned  to  the  well.  The 
pressure  of  water  in  the  box  is  maintained  by  a loaded  conical  valve  placed  on  the  top:  this  can  be 
adjusted  at  pleasure  to  suit  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boilers. 

instead  of  being  guided  by  parallel-motion  bars,  the  pump  cross-head  is  restricted  in  its  vertical 
path  by  two  guide-rods  v v attached  to  the  flanges  of  the  feet!  and  bilge  pumps  at  their  lower  ends,  and 
to  the  diagonal  framing  above ; these  pass  through  bushed  eyes  in  the  cross-head  which  is  thus  confined 
at  the  same  time  that  it  slides  freely  upon  the  rods  in  its  alternating  ascent  and  descent. 

The  cross-head  is  connected  to  the  side-levers  by  the  rods  1 t,  which  are  formed  with  solid  bushed  eyes 
at  their  upper  euds,  and  with  butts  and  straps  at  their  lower  extremities. 

Snifting-valve. — The  bottom  of  the  air-pump  well  communicates  by  a pipe  with  a small  conical  valve, 
which  is  technically  called  the  tnif ting-valve.  This  valve  is  kept  shut  by  a screwed  piu  passing  through 
n malleable  iron  oridge  made  fust  upon  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  To  the  side  of  this  pipe,  above  tne 
valve,  is  cast  u small  return  branch,  by  which  the  water  passing  through  the  valve  is  earned  off 

The  use  of  this  valve  Is  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  air  within  the  condenser,  air-pump,  und  steam- 
passages.  on  starting  the  engine,  und  before  these  have  been  fiiled  with  steam.  When  about  to  start, 
the  pin  is  simply  unscrewed  by  band,  to  permit  the  valve  to  rise  and  allow  the  air  and  water  to  escape, 
ami  give  place  to  the  steam,  which  now  nows  onwards  from  the  valve-casing,  occupying  all  the  {aissages 
and  condenser,  and  finally  begins  to  issue  by  the  valve  itself 

Jiloir  through  valve. — This  valve  is  situated  at  the  position  marked  u'  in  the  plan  of  the  sole-plate. 
It  is  placed  in  a chest  fixed  upon  the  steam-valve  casing  at  the  lower  end,  and  has  two  openings, 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  packing  port  The  valve  itself  is  placed  between  these  two 
apertures. 

This  valve  is  used  simultaneously  with  the  snifting-valve,  to  allow  the  steam  to  fill  the  passages  and 
condenser,  when  preparing  to  start  the  engine,  and  tliereby  to  displace  the  air  and  water  which  may  be 
lodged  in  them,  tnrough  the  snifting-valve. 

Priming-valve ». — These  are  two  small  valves,  situated  in  the  steam-ports  of  the  cylinder,  and  are 
called  priming-valves  from  their  being  intended  to  discharge  any  water  carried  over  into  the  cylinder 
with  the  steam,  and  wliich  is  technically  termed  priming.  These  valves  are  kept  shut  by  springs  acting 
against  them  externally,  and  of  such  strength  as  to  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  steam ; but  should 
water  lodge  in  the  passages,  owing  to  its  non-elastic  properties,  it  will  be  ejected  through  the  valves  by 
the  action  of  the  piston  tending  to  compress  it 

Expansion  geer. — The  expansion  geer  consists  of  an  apparatus  by  which  the  amount  of  steam 
admitted  during  a stroke  of  the  piston  con  be  diminished  at  pleasure,  when  it  is  not  required  to  work 
the  engines  to  full  power.  The  first  part  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a cam  with  five  faces  fixed  on 
the  crank  shaft,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  and  plan  of  the  engine.  These  faces  are  of  different  lengths, 
giving  five  different  degrees  of  expansive  action.  They  are  so  formed  that  the  friction  roller  on  the 
end  of  the  lever  w,  and  bearing  against  any  one  of  them,  is  thrown  forward  through  the  same  space; 
but  the  time  of  action  varying  as  the  length  of  the  face,  the  effect  will  depend  upon  the  particular  face 
in  contact  with  the  roller ; and  this,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  frame,  may  be  made  to  bear 
against  either  ono  or  other  of  the  faces.  The  |MHiLion  of  the  roller,  and  consequently  of  the  lever  to 
which  it  is  attached,  is  regulated  by  n screw  and  nut;  the  last  is  formed  in  the  back  lever  r,  which  is 
forged  of  a piece  with  the  weighted  lever,  and  has  a long  hollow  boss  working  on  a stud  fixed  in  the 
framing.  'Hie  screw  has  a handle  upon  the  projecting  end,  which  l>eing  turned  causes  the  lever  «?  to 
advance  or  recede  upon  the  boss  of  the  double  lever  on  which  it  slides  by  a sunk  key.  The  roller  is 
kept  again*!  the  face  of  the  cam  by  the  action  of  the  weighted  lever ; the  weight  tending  to  de- 
scend and  carry  the  lever  with  it,  causes  the  opposite  lever  to  press  upwards  against  the  face  of 
the  cam. 

The  lever  x is  connected  by  a joint  with  an  adjustable  rod,  carried  forward  to  the  lever  y , which  is 
fast  upon  a cross-shaft  supported  by  two  small  columns  on  the  flange  of  the  expansion  chest,  mnrked  G 
in  the  elevation.  On  the  same  Bhaft  is  keyed  the  double-ended  lever  y\  one  end  of  which  is  connected, 
by  flexible  links,  with  the  spindle  of  the  expansion-valve,  which  is  of  the  kind  known  by  the  name  of 
equilibrium  valves.  The  opposite  end  of  the  lever  y'  communicates  by  a rod  z with  an  arrangement 
of  levers  attached  to  the  side  of  the  condenser,  by  which  the  apparatus  can  be  thrown  into  geer  and 
disengaged  at  pleasure.  Thus  the  end  of  the  crank  lever  z ' being  moved  to  the  right,  the  rod  z will, 
be  drawn  down,  and  with  it  the  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  y'  to  which  it  is  attached ; but  the  lever  y' 
being  fast  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  vertical  lever  y,  this  lever  will  be  thrown  liack,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lever  x,  with  which  it  communicates ; and  again  the  lever  x being  fast  upon  the  same  axis  as 
the  lever  «•,  this  last  will  be  projected  forward,  and  the  roller  thrown  out  of  contact  with  the  cam,  and 
the  enginu  will  receive  the  full  supply  of  steam. 

Action  of  the  engine. — To  bring  the  engine  into  action,  the  steam  is  allowed  free  admission  into  the 
valve-casing  by  the  steam-pipe  G G,  leading  from  tho  steam-chest  over  the  boilers.  To  prevent  the  pipe 
being  injured  by  expansion,  arising  from  the  variations  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  liable,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  expansion-joints  wliich  allow  the  ends  to  slide  upon  each  other,  and  thereby  maintain  the 
same  aggregate  length  between  the  two  extremities.  It  has  also  a valve,  called  the  throttle-valve, 
placed  in  it  to  regulate  the  simply  of  steam,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  boilers  and 
the  casing  when  necessary.  The  valve  is  placed  close  to  the  junction  of  the  pipe  with  the  casing;  it  is 
Vo  i-  1 !.—•_*  i 
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simply  a disk  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  with  a rectangular  eye  cast  in  it  to  receive 
the  spindle  upon  which  it  works. 

The  steam-porta  of  the  cylinder  being  both  shut  by  the  valves,  and  the  blow -through  and  snifting- 
valves  open,  tlie  steam  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  valve  casing  by  opening  the  throttle-valve,  partially 
at  first,  which  fills  the  steam-passages  and  condenser,  driving  the  nir  and  water  before  it  When  this 
lyis  been  accomplished,  and  steam  alone  issues  by  the  snifting-valve,  the  blow-through  valve  is  closed, 
and  the  injection-valve  is  opeued ; the  cold  water  now  rushing  into  the  condenser  effects  the  conden- 
sat  ion  of  the  steam  with  which  it  was  filled,  and  creates  the  desired  vacuum  The  eccentric-rod  l being 
out  of  geer  with  the  crank  upon  the  traverse-shaft  m,  and  a long  lever,  us  before  described,  being  applied 
to  the  starting-^haft  S,  the  steam-valves  are  raised  until  the  under  port  communicates  by  the  passage 
with  the  condenser,  and  the  upper  port  with  the  interior  of  the  valve-casing,  now  lull  of  steam, 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  disj>o*otioii,  will  flow  into  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  and  force  it  to  de- 
scend. The  next  operation  is  to  reverse  the  pressure  upon  the  starting-lever  and  thereby  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  valves,  shutting  off  the  communication  of  the  upper  port  with  the  casing,  and  opening  it 
to  the  condenser,  at  the  same  time  that  the  communication  ol  the  lower  port  is  cut  off  from  the  con- 
denser and  opened  to  the  interior  of  the  casing.  This  being  done  the  steam  will  flow  from  the  cylinder 
into  the  condenser,  and  encountering  there  a shower  of  cold  water  from  the  injection-pipe,  will  ue  con- 
densed, and  a vacuum  thereby  formed  in  the  cylinder  above  the  piston.  By  that  means  the  pressure 
over  the  piston  is  removed,  und  the  steam  flowing  into  the  cylinder  beneath  it,  forces  it  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder. 

But  the  piston  being  connected  by  the  crass-head  and  Bide- rods,  with  the  Bide-levers,  carries  these 
with  it  in  its  ascent  and  descent,  through  an  arc,  whose  chord  is  equal  to  the  length  of  tlie  stroke  of  the 
piston ; and  the  side-levers  being  connected  at  their  opposite  ends  by  means  of  the  cross-tail  and  con- 
necting-rod, with  the  crunk,  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  thus  transferred  to  the  crank-shaft,  and  through 
it  to  the  paddles,  which  arc  fast  upon  its  extremities. 

After  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  piston  the  moving  parts  will  have  acquired  a certain  degree  of  mo- 
mentum, und  this  is  taken  advantage  of  to  render  the  engine  self-acting.  The  crank-shaft  being  in 
motion,  if  the  eccentric-rod  / be  thrown  into  goer  with  the  traverse-shaft,  exactly  the  sumo  effect  will  be 
produced  upon  the  valves  as  by  the  lever  applied  to  the  starting  shaft  S ; for  by  the  alternating  thrust 
and  pull  of  tlie  rod,  communicated  to  it  by  the  eccentric  R,  the  crank  of  the  traverse  shaft  will  be  made 
to  describe  a certain  portion  of  a revolution,  proportional  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  eccentric,  and  the 
valve  lever  n being  last  upon  that  shaft,  the  valves  must  consequently  ascend  and  descend  regularly 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  crank  shaft ; and  these  revolutions  are  performed  uniformly  with  tlie  alter- 
nating ascent  and  descent  of  the  piston. 

The  wuter  is  drawn  out  of  the  condenser  by  means  of  the  air-pump  with  the  same  regularity  ; for  the 
air-pump  cross-head  being  worked  by  the  side-levers,  it  will  move  simultaneously  with  them ; the  feed- 
pump being  also  attached  to  the  same  cross-head,  the  boilers  will  be  furnished  with  water  in  proportion 
to  the  speed  of  the  engine,  and  consequently  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  steam  used. 


Literal  reference *. 


A,  the  sole-plate  of  the  engine. 

a a a,  holding-down  bolts  by  which  tlie  sole-plate  is 
fixed  to  the  keelsons. 

B,  the  crank  framing. 

6 b,  spring-stays  of  the  crank  framing  which  work 
between  face-plates  on  the  paddle-beams. 

G,  the  diagonal  framing. 

c c,  stay- roils  connecting  the  framings  of  both  en- 
gines. 

D,  the  parallel-motion  framing. 

d d,  flauge*  by  which  the  diagonal  framing  is  bolted 
to  the  cylinder. 

R,  tlie  steam-cylinder. 

F,  the  steam-valve  casing. 

G,  the  »team-pi[ie  and  expansion- valve  chest 

H,  the  steam- piston  ro<L 

I,  the  cylinder  cross  head. 

J J,  the  cylinder  side-rods. 

K K,  the  radius-bars  of  the  piston-rod  parallel 
motion. 

f f,  the  radius  levers  of  the  parallel  motion. 

gg,  pinching-screws  for  adjusting  the  ends  of  the 
radius-bars. 

L,  the  parallel-motion  shaft. 

A,  the  parallel-motion  side-rod  attached  to  the  lever 
f and  to 

M M,  the  great  side-levers  of  the  engine. 

M\  the  main  centre. 

i i,  bosses  at  the  centres  of  the  side-levers,  through 
which  pass  the  keys  for  tightening  the  bearings. 

N,  the  connecting-rod. 

O,  the  cross-tail  of  the  connecting-rod. 


j,  the  cross-tail  links. 

P P,  the  cranks. 

Q Q,  the  crank  or  paddle  shaft 

R,  the  eccentric  for  working  the  valves. 

/,  the  eccentric-rod. 

m,  the  traverse  or  valve  sliaft. 

«,  the  valve-lever. 

o,  small  parallel -motion  for  the  valve-spindle. 

p,  a small  framing  to  which  arc  attached  the 
ends  of  the  radius-bars  of  the  valve  parallel- 
motion. 

q,  the  back  balance  or  counter  weight  of  the 
valve. 

r,  the  back  balance  or  counter  weight  of  the  ec- 
centric. 

a a,  levers  by  which  the  valve  counter  weight  is 
attached  to 

S,  the  starting-shaft, 

T and  T',  the  upper  and  lower  exhaust  passages. 
U,  tlie  condenser,  cast  of  apiece  with  the  sole-plate, 
i V,  the  air-pump  cylinder,  lined  with  brass. 

1 1,  the  air-pump  side-rods, 
w,  the  air-pump  cross-head, 
r,  guides  for  the  air-pump  cross-head. 

W,  the  feed-pump. 

X,  the  hot-welL 

Y,  the  discharge-pipe. 

Z,  the  air-vessel 

u',  (in  plan  of  sole-plate)  the  part  of  the  sole-plate 
to  which  the  blow-through  valve  is  bolted. 
v',  (in  plan  of  sole-plate)  a projection  on  the  conden- 
ser, to  which  the  expansion-valve  casing  is  bolted. 
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w\  (in  plan  of  sole-plate)  the  part  of  the  hot-well 
to  which  the  feed-chest  is  bolted. 
te,  the  movable  lever  of  the  expansion-geer. 


x,  the  fixed  lever  of  the  expansion-geer. 
y y ' y\  additional  levere  for  working  the  expansion- 
valve. 


American  Marine  Steam-Enqinc. — Section  and  details  of  the  engine  of  the  United  States  Mail 
Steamer  Pacific,  built  at  the  Allaire  Works  city  of  New  York,  after  the  design  of  C.  W.  Copeland,  Esq. 

Detail*. 


Fig.  2717,  longitudinal  section  of  engine. 

Fig.  2718  -hows  a plan  of  the  bed-plate. 

Fig.  2719,  a longitudinal  projection. 

Fig.  2720,  a transverse  section,  vertically  of  the 
bed-plate  and  condenser  through  the  centre  of 
the  side-lever  shaft  bearing. 

Fig.  2721,  transverse  section  of  bed-plate  through 
the  centre  of  the  sockets,  for  the  support  of  the 
pillow  block  columns. 

Fig.  2722  shows  a vertical  elevatioo  of  steam  cyl- 
inder. 

Fig.  2723,  plan. 

Fig.  2724,  a vertical  elevatioo  of  the  air-pump. 

Fig.  2725,  plan. 

Fig.  2726  snows  a longitudinal  projection  of  side- 
lever. 

Fig.  2727,  plan. 

Fig.  2728,  a vertical  section  through  steam  piston. 
Fig.  2729,  sectional  plan. 

Fig.  2730,  side  elevation  of  outboard  pillow-blocks. 
Fig.  2731,  plan. 

Fig.  2732.  plan  of  reservoir. 

Fig.  2733,  end  projection. 

Fig.  2734,  side  elevation. 

Fig.  2735,  vertical  section  through  man-hole  open- 
ing. 

Fig.  2736,  longitudinal  projection  of  main  pillow- 
block. 

Fig.  2737,  plan. 

Fig.  2738,  section  through  socket  for  column. 

Fig.  2739,  vertical  projection  of  air  column. 

Fig.  2740,  plan. 

Fig.  2741,  front  view  of  upper  steam-chest 
Fig.  2742,  end  view  of  upper  steam-chest 
Fig.  2743,  front  view  of  lower  steam-chest,  with 
side-pipes  attached  to  upper  chest 
Fig.  2744,  end  view  of  lower  steam-chests. 

Fig.  2745,  vertical  section  through  air-pump  cover. 
Fig.  2746,  plan. 

Fig.  2747,  vertical  section  through  air-pump  bucket 
and  valve. 

Fig.  2748,  plan. 

Fig.  2749,  vertical  section  of  cylinder  top  and  false 
cover. 

Fig.  2750,  plan. 

Fig.  2751,  side  view  of  cut-off  eccentric. 

Fig.  2752,  end  view. 

Fig.  2753,  side  view  of  steam  eccentric. 

Fig.  2764,  end  view. 

Fig.  2755,  vertical  elevation  of  force-pump 
Fig.  2756,  vertical  section. 

Fig.  2757,  plan. 

Fig.  2758,  vertical  elevation  of  bilge-pump 
F’ig.  2759.  plan. 


Fig.  2760,  elevatioo  of  force-pump  plunger. 

Fig.  2761,  side  projection  of  force-pump  chest 
Fig.  2762,  plan. 

Fig.  2763,  front  view  of  bonnet  to  close  over  opening 
to  adjust  valves. 

Fig.  2764,  end  view. 

Fig.  2765  plan  of  bilge-pump  chest 
Fig.  2760,  longitudinal  projection. 

Fig.  2767,  end  elevation. 

Fig.  2768,  plan  of  bonnet 

F’ig.  2769,  end  view  of  bonnet 

Fig.  2770,  plan  of  bilge-pump  plunger. 

Fig.  2771,  vertical  section. 

Fig.  2772,  side  view  of  centre-beariug  for  water- 
wheel shaft 
Fig.  2778,  plan. 

Fig.  2774,  water-wheel  shaft 
Fig.  2775,  centre  water-wheel  shaft 
Fig.  2776,  side  view  of  driven  crank. 

Fig.  2777,  plan. 

Fig.  2778,  side  view  of  driving -crank. 

Fig.  2779,  plan. 

Fig.  2780,  parallel-motion  shaft 

Fig.  2781,  end  view  of  parallel-motion  arm. 

Fig.  2782,  plan. 

Fig.  2783,  side  view  and  plan  of  air-pump  rods. 
F’ig.  2784,  side  view  and  plan  of  radius  rods  for 
parallel  motion. 

Fig.  2785,  side  view  and  plan  of  parallel-motion 
connecting-rod. 

Fig.  2786,  pillow-block  columns. 

Fig.  2787,  side  elevation  of  bash  for  driven  crank. 
F’ig.  2788.  plan. 

Fig.  2789,  vertical  elevation  of  cross-tail,  with  side- 
lever  links  attached. 

Fig.  2790,  plan  of  cross- tail. 

Fig.  2791,  end  view  of  side-lever  links. 

F’ig.  2792,  plan.  . 

Fig.  2793,  vertical  projection  of  cylinder  cross- head. 
Fig.  2794,  phut 
Fig.  2795,  piston-rod. 

Fig.  2796,  Bide  view  of  side-lever  shaft,  with  washers 
on  the  ends. 

Fig.  2797,  end  view. 

Fig.  2798,  side  view  and  plan  of  main  connecting- 
rod. 

Fig.  2799,  side  view  and  plan  of  cylinder  side- 
links. 

Fig.  2800,  side  view  and  plan  of  cut-off  ecccntric- 
rod. 

F’ig.  2801,  side  view  and  plan  of  steam  eccentric- 
rod. 

Fig.  2802,  vertical  elevation  of  air-pump  cross-head. 
Fig.  2803,  plan. 


Literal  Reference*  to  Fig.  2717. 


A,  the  bed-plate,  upon  which  the  engine  stands. 

B,  the  cylinder  bottom,  cast  upon  the  bed-plate,  in 
which  is  the  lower  steam  opening. 

C,  cylinder. 

D,  ‘team  piston. 

E,  piston  rod. 


F,  cylinder  cross-head,  attached  to  the  piston-rod, 
and  also  to  the  side  levers,  by  two  side-rods. 

O,  cylinder  side-rods. 

H H,  upper  ami  lower  steam -chests,  in  which  aro 
fitted  valves  for  the  induction  and  eduction  of 
steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder. 
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1 1,  steam-valves. 

J J,  valve-stems,  on  which  are  keyed  the  steam- 
valves. 

K,  parallel-motion  shaft  and  standard 

L,  Ufting-rods,  for  lifting  steam  and  exhaust  valves, 
worked  from  an  eccentric  on  the  water-wheel 
shaft 

M M.  steam-toes,  keyed  to  the  lifting-rod 

N N,  feet  for  lifting -rod,  attached  to  the  rock- 
shaft. 

O,  steam  and  exhaust  side-pipes. 

P,  foot-valves  and  seats. 

Q,  condenser,  cast  upon  bed  plate. 

R,  side-lever  shaft,  passing  through  and  firmly  keyed 
to  condenser. 


e e,  pillow-block  columas,  keyed  into  sockets  cast 
upon  the  bed- plate. 

f,  pillow-blocks  for  water-wheel  shafts. 

<7,  cranks. 

h,  main  connecting-rod,  connecting  cross-tail  and 
crank-pin. 

i,  cross-tail,  attached  to  the  side-levers  by  two 
short  links,  also  the  main  connecting-rod. 

j,  main-braces  from  pillow-blocks  to  cylinder. 

k,  steam-valve  lifters,  keyed  to  the  lifting-rods. 

/,  parallel  bar  for  parallel  motion. 

in,  parallel  motiou  connecting-rod 

n,  eccentric  rod 

o,  guide-rod  for  air-pump  cross-head 

p,  brace  from  pillow-blocks  to  bed-plate. 


5,  side-levers. 

T,  hot-welL 

U,  injection-pipe. 

V,  connection,  from  exhaust-pipe  to  condenser. 

W,  air-column,  to  receive  the  air  arising  from  the 
waste  water,  thereby  facilitating  its  discharge. 

X,  air-pump. 

Y,  air  pump  pistou. 

Z,  air-pump  rod. 

a,  air-pump  cross-bead. 

6,  delivery  valves  and  seats. 
d,  force-pump  chest 


g,  injection-valve, 
r,  centre-bearing  for  rock-shaft 
a,  brace  from  cylinder  to  bed-plate. 

1 1,  cross-beams  for  pillow-blocks. 
h u,  studs  and  transverse  braces. 
v,  nuts  for  securing  pillow-blocks  to  columns. 
tc,  bolts  for  holding  down  pillow-block  caps. 
x x,  studs  between  columns  and  bolts,  running  trans- 
versely through  each  set 

y,  braces  from  pillow-blocks  to  bed-plates,  in  the 
centre  of  eafch  and  between  eugines. 

z,  snifting-valve. 
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MATCHES. 


MATCHES.  TTie  contrivances  in  which  sulphur  matches  were  inflamed  by  immersion  in  phospho- 
rus ( phosphorous  matches)  were  first  superseded  by  the  so-called  chemical  matches,  which  consisted  of 
sulphur  matches,  with  a coating  of  chlorate  of  potash.  This  salt,  when  brought  into  contact  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  is  decomposed  with  explosion  and  the  production  of  fire,  into  blsul- 
phatc  of  potash,  perchlorate  of  (totasli,  and  chlorous  acid,  and  by  the  two  latter  (one  of  which  is  re- 
solved into  chlorine  and  oxygen,  and  the  other  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  oxygen)  inflammable 
matters  of  all  kinds,  as  sulphur,  metallic  sulpbnrets,  resin,  gum,  Ac.,  are  inflamed,  wlicn  within  the  im- 
mediate reach  of  its  action  'Hie  sulphur  ends  of  the  matches  are  covered  with  a composition  of  cldo- 
rate  of  potash,  flowers  of  sulphur,  colophony,  gum,  and  cinnabar,  fas  a coloring  matter:)  on  dipping 
this  into  a bottle  containing  asbestos,  previously  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  quickly  become*  in- 
flamed. These  matches  are  now  superseded  by  the  more  simple  lucifer  mutches,  which  inflame  with- 
out the  aid  of  acid,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  by  mere  friction ; ;yi  invention,  the  history  of  which,  not- 
withstanding its  novelty,  is  already  lost,  partly  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  from  the  rapid  intro- 
duction of  similar  processes. 

Luciftr  matches. — These,  like  the  last,  are  sulphur  matches,  to  which  a separate  inflammable  com- 
pound has  been  added.  The  primary  coating  of  sulphur  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  because  the 
inflammable  composition  burns  much  too  rapidly  to  set  tire  to  the  wood.  The  flame  produced  by  the 
combustible  mixture  Is,  therefore,  first  communicate^  to  the  sulphur,  and  from  it  to  the  wood.  The 
mixture  at  first  contained  chlorate  of  potush  ns  an  essential  ingredient,  and  the  production  of  fire  de- 
pended upon  the  power  of  this  suljstauce  of  inflaming  the  sulphur,  pho-qihorus,  Ac.,  with  explo.-ion,  the 
effect  being  produced  even  by  slinking  or  friction.  Thus  phosphorus  was  mixed  with  mucilage,  at  a 
temperature  of  104°  P.,  So  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  to  which  the  chlorate  of  potash  was  then  added. 
The  phosphorus  was  sometimes  replaced  by  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  operation  of  mixing  the  in- 
gredients in  the  dry  state  is  at  all  times  dangerous.  The  unpleasaut  noise  which  occurred  whenever  a 
match  was  inflamed,  and  a certain  amount  of  tlanger  from  fire,  rendered  it  desirable  to  replace  the  de- 
tonating action  of  the  mixture  by  a slow  combustion,  nnd  this  has  beou  accomplished  in  the  noiseless 
lucifer  mutches.  None  of  those  compositions  which  inflame  without  explosion  contain  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, hut  nitre  and  phosphorus  insteud ; the  latter  of  which  burns  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
former.  The  general  principle  concerned  in  the  action  of  these  matches  is,  that  substances  (as  phos- 
phorus': having  a great  aflimlv  for  oxygen,  are  mixed  with  u large  amount  of  it,  condensed  into  a small 
space,  (in  the  nitre,)  so  that  tne  slightest  cause  is  sufficient  to  effect  their  combination.  The  peroxides 
of  lead  and  manganese,  which  alxiund  in  oxygen,  are  often  mixed  with  the  nitre ; they  act  in  the  same 
way  when  they  have  once  attained  a red  heat 

As  the  thickness  of  the  match,  and  the  quantity  of  the  composition  ujion  it,  must  always  bear  a cer- 
tain proportion,  both  liecause  the  latter  is  expensive,  and  hums  with  a disagreeable  odor,  the  matches 
require  to  be  cut  by  machinery,  or  plnnes  constructed  for  the  purpose ; they  are  thus  obtained  thin,  suf- 
ficiently strong,  iK*rfectly  uniform,  and  of  an  elegant  appearance.  Moist  poplar  wood  is  best  suited  for 
thi-  purjiose.  The  round  or  angular  matches  arc  dipped  in  bundles  into  melted  sulphur,  nnd  then 
coated  with  the  inflammable  composition : sixteen  parts  of  gum-arabic,  y parts  of  phosphorus,  14  parts 
of  nitre,  and  16  of  finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese,  form  a good  composition,  which  must  be 
worked  up  with  water  to  avoid  danger.  The  mixture  then  forms  a thick  paste,  into  which  the  matches 
are  separately  dipped  and  then  dried  Occasionally,  smalt  and  similar  matters  are  added,  to  produce 
certain  colors,  or  to  increase  the  effects  of  friction.  After  repeated  trials,  the  inflammability  of  the 
composition  has  been  gradually  diminished  to  such  nn  extent,  tliat  it  only  inflames  when  strongly 
rubbed  against  rough  surfaces,  but  not  readily  by  pressure  or  shaking,  especially  when  the  matches  are 
preserved  in  closed  boxes ; hence  they  are  much  less  dangerous  than  might  be  anticipated.  The  slow 
combustion  of  the  sulphur,  with  the  emission  of  sulphurous  acid,  forms  a great  objection  to  these 
matches,  as  this  gas  is  injurious  to  respiration.  Matches  have  consequently  been  introduced  into  com- 
merce which  have  been  first  dipjicd  into  fused  stearine,  instead  of  sulphur ; these,  however,  frequently 
miss  fire. 

According  to  Ure,  the  following  process  answers  well: 


Phosphorus 4 parts. 

Nitre. 10  M 

Fine  glue 6 u 

Red  ochre,  or  red  lead 5 “ 

Smalt 2 “ 


Convert  the  glue,  with  a little  water,  by  a gentle  heat,  into  a smooth  jelly ; put  it  into  a slightly  warm 
porcelain  mortar  to  liquify : run  the  phosphorus  down  through  this  gelatme  at  a temperature  of  about 
140°  or  150°  F. ; add  the  nitre,  then  the  rod  powder,  and  lastly  the  smalt,  till  the  whole  forms  a uni- 
form paste.  To  make  writing-paper  matches,  which  bum  with  a bright  flame,  and  diffuse  an  ngreeable 
odor,  moisten  each  side  of  the  [taper  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  it,  cut  it  into  slips,  and  smear  one  of 
their  ends  with  a little  of  the  above  paste  by  means  of  a hair  pencil.  Chi  rubbing  the  said  end  after 
it  is  dry  against  a rough  surface,  the  paper  will  take  fire  without  the  intervention  of  sulphur. 

To  form  lucifer  wood  matches,  that  act  without  sulphur,  melt  in  n flat-bottomed  tin  pan  ns  much 
white  wax  ns  will  stand  one-tenth  of  an  inch  deep;  take  a bundle  of  wooden  matches  free  from  resin, 
mb  their  ends  against  a red-hot  iron  plate  till  the  wood  be  slightly  charred ; dip  them  now  in  the 
melted  wax  for  a moment,  shake  them  well  on  taking  them  out,  and  tinally  dip  them  separately  in  the 
above  viscid  paste.  When  dry,  they  will  kindle  readily  by  friction. 

For  the  rapid  manufacture  of  the  wooden  splints  for  lucifer  matches,  a patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Reuben  Partridge,  in  March,  184*2.  He  employs  a perforated  metallic  plate,  having  a steel 

face,  strengthened  by  a bell-metal  back.  The  size  of  the  perforations  must  depend  on  that  of  the 
desired  splints,  but  they  must  be  as  close  together  as  possible,  that  there  may  be  a very  small 
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bLuik  space  between  them,  otherwise  the  plate  would  afford  too  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
wood.  By  this  construction,  the  whole  area  of  the  block  of  wood  may  be  compressed  laterally  into 
the  countersunk  openings,  and  forced  through  the  holes,  which  are  slightly  countersunk  to  favor  the 
entrance  and  separation  of  the  wooden  fibres.  A convenient  size  of  plate  is  three  inches  broad,  six 
inches  long,  and  one  thick.  The  inode  of  pressing  is  by  fixing  the  back  of  the  plate  against  a firm 
resisting  block  or  beariug.  liaving  an  aperture  equal  to  the  area  of  the  perforation*  in  the  plate,  and 
then  placing  the  end  of  the  piece  or  pieces  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  against  the  face  of  the 
plate  within  the  area  of  the  perforated  portion.  A plunger  or  lever,  or  other  suitable  mechanical 
aggni,  being  then  applied  to  the  back  or  reverse  end  of  the  piece  of  wood,  it  may  be  forced  through  the 
perforation*  in  the  plate,  lasing  first  split  as  it  advances  by  the  cutting  edges  of  th  holes,  and  utter- 
wards  compressed  and  driven  through  the  perforations  in  tho  plate,  coming  out  on  the  opposite  side  or 
lack  of  the  plate  in  the  form  of  a multitude  of  distinct  splints,  agreeably  to  the  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  perforation*. 

MATERIALS,  prefteriies  of,  ussti  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  following  tables  show,  in  a condensed 
form,  the  characteristics  of  materials. 


i 


Experiments  on  the  direct  Cohesive  Powers  of  curious  Materials. 


N 

units  of  Materials. 

Oak 

WOODS. 

j da  dry  E 

da  

Alder .... 

• Chestnut, 

| Ash,  very 

1 Elm 

J Poplar 
: ■ 

to 

| Norway  T 

1 

Cast-steel 
Cast  steel 

METALS. 

STEEL. 

not  tilted 

Cohesive 
jHiwem  rv- 


Kx  pc  ri  mooters. 


134,256 

68,110 


MALLEABLE  ISOS  IN  BA  118. 

German  bar,  mark  B ft,  highest 

results 

Swedish  bar,  highest  result .. 

1 German  bar,  mark  L,  highest  result 

Liege  bar,  highest  result 

Spanish  bar 

Oosemont  bar,  highest  result 

Swedish  bar  reduced  per  hammer. 


Muschenbroek. 

Rondelet 

Barlow. 

Muschenbroek. 

Barlow. 

Muschenbroek. 

Rondelct 

Barlow. 

Muschenbroek. 

do. 

da 

Barlow. 

Muschenbroek. 

Barlow. 

Muschenbroek. 

Barlow. 

Muschenbroek. 

da 

Rondelet 

do. 

Muschenbroek. 


Rennie. 

Brown. 


Blistered  steel  reduced  per  hammer 

183,152 

Rennie. 

Sheer  steel  reduced  per  hammer.. 

127,632 

do. 

raox  wire. 

da  MOth  inch  diameter  . ... 

93i064 

Telford! 

do 

85,797 

Buffuu. 

93,069 

88.972 

85.900 
82,839 

81.901 
76,697 
72,064 


Muschenbroek. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

Rennie. 


Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat 
L’Art  de  Batir,  iv. 

Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber. 

Introd.  a<l  PhiL  Nat 
Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber.  ! 
Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat-  j 

L’Art  de  Batir,  iv. 

Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  * 
do. 
do. 

Essay  on  the  Strength  Of  Timber. 

IntnsL  ad  Phil.  Nat 

Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat 

Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 
do. 

L’Art  de  Batir,  iv. 
do. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 


PhiL  Trans,  for  1813. 
Barlow’s  Essays,  Ac. 
PhiL  Trane,  for  1818. 
do. 


Ann.  de  Chiroie,  voL  25. 
Barlow’s  Essay,  a 245,  2d  ed. 
(Eurres  de  Gauthey,  it  p,  163. 


Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 426. 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
da 

PhiL  Trans.  1818. 
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Names  of  Material*. 

Cohesive 
powers  re- 
duced to  a sq. 
inch  rod. 

Kx  peri  me  liter*. 

Quoted  from. 

Common  round  iron 

lbs. 

66,309 

Telford. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p.  230. 
Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat.  i.  4 26. 
Barlow’s  Easav,  p.  280. 
Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat  i.  426. 

German  bar,  marked  L 

69,530 

Muschenbroek. 

Common  Staffordshire  bar 

64,580 

Telford 

Common  German  bar 

69,133 

Muschenbroek. 

Swedish  bar 

68,728 

da 

do. 

Oosement  bur 

68,728 

da 

da 

Welsh  bar 

62,079 

Telford. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p.  230. 

Bur  of  the  best  quality 

66,000 

Rumford. 

PhiL  Mag.  x.  p.  51. 

A bar  of  Welsh,  one  of  Swedish, 
and  one  faggoted  scrap  iron. 

each  gave  a result  of 

60,418 

Telford. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p 229. 

The  Swedish  iron  broke  at  a flaw. 

liege  bar 

62,869 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat  i.  426. 

Staffordshire  bar 

67,288 

Telford. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p.  229. 
Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat.  i.  426. 

German  bar,  marked  B K 

61,361 

Muschenbroek. 

Bar  (mean  of  33  experiments) 

61,041 

PerronneL 

(Kuvres  de  Gauthev,  it  154. 

Russian  old  sable,  mark  C C N.  .. 

64,230 

Brown. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p.  233. 

English  bar  reduced  per  hammer. 

55,872  1 

Rennie. 

PhiL  Trans,  for  1818. 

Welsh  bar  (3  experiments)  

60,238 

Brown. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p.  233. 

Bar  of  gdod  quality 

Swedish  bar  (8  experiments) 

65,000 

Rumford. 

PhiL  Mag.  vol.  x.  p 51. 

67,503 

Brown. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p.  232. 

CAXT-raox. 

Bar,  specific  gravity  7*807 

68,295  1 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 417. 

do.  cast  vertically 

19,488 

Rennie. 

PhiL  Trans,  for  1818. 

do.  cast  horizontally 

18,656 

do. 

do. 

do.  Welsh  pig 

17,565 

Brown. 

Barlow’s  Essay,  p.  236. 

«•  COPPER. 

Wire 

61,228 

Sickingen. 

Ann.  de  Chimie,  xxv.  9. 

Wrought  topper  reduced  by  the 
hammer 

33,792 

Rennie. 

Phil.  Trans,  for  1818. 

Cast,  Barbary,  spec.  grav.  81 82... 

22,570 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat  L 417. 

do.  Japan,  do.  do.  8*726... 

20,272 

do. 

da 

da  

19,072 

Rennie. 

PhiL  Trans,  for  1818. 

PLATINUM. 

Platinum  wire,  spec.  grav.  20847. 
da  da  

66,473 

Morveau. 

Ann.  de  Chimie,  xxv.  8. 

52,987 

Sickingen. 

da  p 9. 

SILVER. 

Silver  wire 

38,267 

do. 

do. 

Silver  cost.  spec.  grav.  1 1*091 

40,902 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad.  PhiL  Nat  417. 

GOLD. 

Gold  wire 

30,888 

Sickingen. 

Ann.  dc  Chimie,  xxv.  9. 

Gold  cast,  spec.  grav.  19*238 

20,450 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 417. 

ZINC. 

Zinc  wire 

22,651 

Morveau. 

Ana  de  Chimie,  lxxi.  194. 

do.  sheet 

16,600 

Tredgold. 

Muschenbroek. 

PhiL  Mag.  vol.  L p 422. 

da  cast 

2,689 

Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat  L 407. 

Tin  wire 

7,129 

Morveau. 

Ann.  de  Chimie,  lxxl  194. 

English  block,  cast 

6,660 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 417. 

English,  spec.  grav.  7*295 

5,322 

do. 

da 

Cast 

4,736 

Rennie. 

PhiL  Trans,  for  1818. 

Banca  tin  cast,  spec.  grnv.  7*2165  . 

3,679 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  i.  417. 

Malacca  tin  cast,  do.  6*1256. 

3,211 

do. 

do. 

LEAD. 

Milled  sheet,  spec.  grav.  1 1*407 .... 

3,328 

Tredgold. 

Phil.  Mag.  vol.  L p 422. 

Wire 

8.146 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 452. 

da  spec.  grav.  11*282  

2,681 

do. 

do. 

da  

2.547 

Morveau. 

Ann.  de  Chimie,  lxxi.  194. 

Cast  lead 

1,824 

Rennie. 

PhiL  Trans,  for  1818. 

Cast,  English,  spec. grav.  11*479 ... 

885 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  PhiL  Nat  L 462. 
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Names  or  Materials. 

Coharive 
powers  re- 
duced lo  a «j. 
Inch  rod. 

Experimenters, 

Quoted  from. 

BISMUTH. 

lbs. 

Bismuth  cast,  spec.  grav.  9-810.... 

3,250 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd.  ad  Phil.  Nat  i.  462. 

do.  spec.  grav.  9 926 

3,008 

do. 

da 

ANTIMONY. 

Antimony  cast,  spec.  gray.  4 500... 

1,006 

da 

da 

ALLOYS. 

Copper  10  tin  1,  sp.  gr.  8 351 

82.093 

Muschenbroek. 

Introd  ad  PluL  Nat 

do.  8 do.  1,  do.  8 892 

36,088 

da 

do.  6 do.  1,  do.  8-707 

44,071 

do. 

do.  4 da  1,  do.  8 723 

35,739 

do. 

da 

do.  2 do.  1 

1,017 

do. 

do. 

Gun  metal,  hard 

36,368 

Rennie. 

Phil.  Trans,  for  1818. 

Brass,  fine  yellow 

17,968 

do. 

Tin,  English,  10  lend  1 

6,904 

Muschenbroek. 

do. 

da  8 do.  1 

7,922 

da 

do. 

da  6 da  1 

7.997 

da 

do. 

do.  4 da  1 

10,807 

do. 

do. 

da  2 do.  1 

7,470 

do. 

do. 

do.  1 do.  1 

7,074 

da 

do. 

®P-  gr. 

Tin,  Banco,  10  Antimony  1,  7 359 

11,181 

da 

do. 

do.  8 da  1,  7‘276 

9,881 

da 

do. 

do.  8 da  1,  7-228 

12,632 

do. 

do. 

do.  4 da  1,  7192 

13,480 

do. 

do. 

da  2 do.  1,  7-108 

12,029 

do. 

do. 

do.  1 do.  1,  7-060 

3,184 

da 

do. 

da  10  bismuth  1,  7 676 

12,688 

do. 

da 

do.  4 do.  1,  7-6 IS 

16,692 

do. 

da 

.do.  2 da  1,  8-076 

14,017 

do. 

do. 

da  1 do.  1,  8146 

12,020 

da 

do. 

do.  1 da  2,  858o 

10,013 

da 

do. 

da  1 do.  4,  9 000 

7,875 

do. 

do. 

da  10  zinc,  Ind’n,  1,  7 288 

12,914 

da 

do. 

do.  2 do.  1,  7-00(i 

15,025 

da 

da 

do.  1 da  1,  7-321 

15,844 

do. 

do. 

do.  1 do.  2,  7-101* 

16.023 

do. 

do. 

do.  1 da  10,  7180 

6,071 

do. 

da 

Tin,  English,  8 do.  Goslar,  1, 

10,607 

da 

do. 

do.  4 do.  1 , 

10,258 

do. 

da 

do.  2 do.  1 , 

10,964 

do. 

da 

do.  1 do.  1, 

9,024 

do. 

da 

da  1 antimony  1,  7-000 

1,450 

do. 

da 

da  3 da  2, 

3,184 

da 

do. 

do.  4 do.  1, 

11,343 

do. 

do. 

Lead,  Scotch,  1 bismuth  1, 10*93 1 

7,819 

do. 

da 

da  2 da  1,11 090 

5,840 

do. 

do. 

da  10  do.  1,10-827 

2,826 

do. 

do. 

Experiment*  on  the  Resistance  of  different  Metal s to  Pressure. 


JMxe  of  prism. 

Name  of  Metal. 

Crushing 

weight. 

Remarks. 

Size  of  bane.  Height. 

1 inch.  Inch. 

l-4th.  l-4th. 

da  da 

do.  do. 

da  do. 

da  do. 

Cast  copper. 
Brass. 

W rough t copper. 

Cast  tin. 

Cast  lead. 

7,318 

10,304 

6,440 

966 

483 

Crumbled  by  pressure. 

Fine  yellow  brass  reduced  one-tenth  by  3213 
lb«,  and  one-half  with  10,304  lbs. 

Reduced  one-sixteenth  with  3427  lbs,  one- 
i eightli  with  6440  lbs. 

Reduced  one-sixteenth  with  662  lbs,  one-third 
with  960  lbs. 

Reduced  one-half  with  483  lbs. 
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Experiments  on  the  Remittance  of  Cast-iron  to  Pressure. 


t*i«*  of  pmm. 


Pile  of  U^an. 

Height. 

gravity. 

weight 

Inch. 

inch. 

lbs. 

1-Slh. 

l-Hth. 

7033 

1,454 

Jo. 

do. 

do. 

1,416 

do. 

da 

do. 

1,449 

do. 

a sths. 

6977 

1,922 

Jo. 

do. 

da 

2,310 

da 

3-Ktks. 

do. 

2,868 

Ja 

4-8  ths. 

do. 

2,005 

do. 

6 Htlis. 

do. 

1,407 

da 

6 8ths. 

do. 

1,743 

Jo. 

7-8  ths. 

do. 

1,594 

do. 

8 -8  ths. 

da 

1.439 

1 —4  til. 

1-4  th. 

do. 

10,561 

do. 

do. 

do. 

9,596 

do. 

da 

da 

9,917 

da 

da 

da 

9,020 

do. 

do. 

7013 

12,605 

da 

da 

do. 

10,720 

do. 

da 

do. 

10,605 

do. 

da 

da 

8,699 

da 

do. 

7074 

12,665 

do. 

da 

do. 

10,950 

do. 

do. 

do. 

11.088 

da 

do. 

do. 

9,844 

da 

da 

do. 

11,096 

do. 

l-2d. 

7113  | 

9.455 

do. 

do. 

9,374 

do. 

da 

7074  j 

9,938 

do. 

da 

10,027 

do. 

3 Slhs. 

7113 

9,006 

do. 

6- 8 ths. 

da 

8,845 

do. 

(i  Hills. 

do. 

8,362 

da 

7-8ths. 

do. 

6,430 

do. 

8-8  ths. 

do. 

6.321 

da 

3 8 ths. 

7074 

9,328 

do. 

6-Hths. 

do. 

8,385 

do. 

0-8ths. 

da 

7,896 

da 

7-8ths. 

do. 

7,018 

da 

8-Hths. 

da 

6,430 

Mcnn  from 
tNuil  9t*t. 


11m. 

1,440  | 
2,116 


These  specimens  were  from 
block. 

Iron  from  a block. 


• 1,758  | 

These  specimens  were  from  the 
same  block. 

• 9,773  | 

These  specimens  were  from  the 
same  block  as  the  above. 

10,114  | 

These  specimens  were  from  hori- 
zontal castings. 

• 11.136  | 

These  specimens  were  vertical 
castings. 

■ 9,414 

Horizontal  casting. 

9,982 

Vertical  casting. 
Horizontal  castings. 

Vertical  castings. 

The  Experimental  Strength  of  various  species  of  Umber  opposed  to  a Transverse  Strain. 


Kinds  of  Wood. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

U’liglh  ill 
feet 

Breadth 

in 

indie*. 

Depth  in 
Inches. 

IMIw 
tii  m to 
the  linn- 
• >;  ir.tr- 
tun*. 

Break*  Value  of 
Itw  .constant 
weight  strength, 
in  11m. 

Authorities. 

Oak,  English,  young  tree 

•863 

2- 

1 

1 

1-87 

482 

2892 

Tredgold. 

Do.  old  ship  timber 

•872 

25 

1 

1 

1*5 

264 

1 980 

do. 

Do.  from  old  tree  

•625 

2- 

1 

1 

1*88 

218 

1308 

do. 

Do.  medium  quality 

•748 

25 

1 

281 

2130 

Kbliels. 

Do.  green  

•763 

2*5 

I 

i 

219 

1741 

do. 

Do.  do. 

1H63 

11*75 

85 

8-5 

32 

24812 

1785 

Hutton. 

Koech,  medium  quality 

•690 

25 

1 

1 

271 

2031 

Ebbela. 

Plane  tree 

•648 

2-5 

1 

1 

243 

1821 

da 

Sycamore  . 

•590 

25 

1 

1 

214 

1605 

Chestnut  tree 

•875 

25 

1 

1 

180 

1350 

do. 

Ash,  from  young  tree 

•811 

25 

1 

1 

2*5 

324 

2430 

Tredgold. 

Do.  medium  quality 

•690 

2*5 

1 

1 

254 

1905 

Khbels. 

Ash  

•753 

25 

1 

1 

2*38 

814 

2356 

Kim.  common  

•544 

2-5 

1 

1 

216 

1620 

Ebbek 

Do.  weych.  green 

•763 

25 

1 

1 

192 

1440 

do. 

Acacia,  green  

•820 

2*5 

1 

1 

249 

1866 

da 

Mahogany,  Spanish,  seasoned. 

•852 

25 

1 

1 

170 

1275 

Tredgold.  * 

Da  Honduras,  seasoned 

•256 

25 

1 

1 

255 

1911 

da 
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Exhibiting  the  Experimental  Strength  of  various  Species  of  Timber , etc. — Continued. 


Kinds  of  Wood. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Length  in 
M. 

llmullli 

in 

Inches. 

Depth  in 
inches. 

Deflec- 
tion nt 
the  time 
of  frac- 
ture. 

Break- 

ing 

height 
in  lbs. 

Value  of 
constant 
strength. 

Authorities. 

Walnut,  green 

•925 

25 

1 

1 

195 

1461 

Ebbcls. 

Poplar.  Lombard v 

•876 

2*5 

1 

1 

131 

981 

do. 

Do.  Abt-le 

*511 

25 

1 

1 

16 

228 

1710 

Tredgold. 

Teak  

•744 

i 

o 

2 

4 00 

820 

2151 

Barlow. 

Willow  

•405 

2*5 

1 

1 

3 

146 

1096 

Tredgold. 

i>ir« ii  

•720 

25 

1 

1 

207 

1551 

Ebbek 

Cedar  of  Lihnnua,  dry 

•586 

26 

1 

1 

2-76 

165 

1236 

Tredgold. 

Riga  fir 

•480 

2-5 

1 

1 

13 

212 

1590 

do. 

Meraol  fir  

*563 

25 

1 

1 

116 

218 

1635 

do. 

Norway  fir  from  Longsouud  ... 

•639 

2 

1 

1 

11 26 

396 

2376 

do. 

Mar  forest  fir 

•716 

7 

2 

2 

65 

360 

945 

Barlow. 

Scutch  fir,  English  growth 

*529 

2-5 

1 

1 

176 

233 

1746 

Tredgold. 

Do.  do 

•460 

25 

1 

1 

157 

1176 

Ebbek 

Christiana  white  deal. 

•512 

o 

1 

1 

•937 

343 

2068 

Tredgold. 

American  white  spruce 

•465 

2 

1 

1 

1-362 

285 

1710 

do. 

Spruce  fir,  British  growth  

•555 

2-5 

1 

1 

186 

1395 

Ebbek 

American  pine  

•460 

20 

1 

1 

1*125 

329 

1974 

Tredcold. 

Larch,  choice  specimen 

•640 

2-5 

1 

1 

3-0 

253 

1896 

du 

Da  medium  quality 

•622 

2-5 

1 

1 

223 

1671 

da 

Do.  very  young  wood 

•396 

2-5 

1 

1 

1-78 

129 

966 

do. 

English  oak 

•934 

7 

2 

2 

81 

637 

1672 

Barlow. 

Canadian  da 

•872 

7 

2 

o 

60 

673 

1766 

do. 

Dnntzir  da 

•756 

7 

2 

2 

4-86 

560 

1457 

do. 

Adriatic  do 

•993 

7 

2 

2 

578 

526 

1383 

do. 

A.h 

•760 

7 

2 

2 

892 

772 

2026 

do. 

Beech 

•696 

7 

2 

2 

573 

593 

1556 

do. 

Pitch  pine 

•660 

7 

i 

2 

600 

622 

1632 

do. 

Red  pine 

•657 

7 

o 

o 

683 

511 

1341 

do. 

New  England  pine 

•668 

7 

2 

2 

466 

420 

1102 

da 

Of  Experiment s on  the  Stiffness  of  different  Woods. 


Kinds  of  Wood. 

If 

a 

Length  In 
feet. 

Breadth 

In 

inches. 

Depth  in 
inches. 

Deflec- 

tion. 

Weight  Valuoofs 
which  | from  i = 
produ-  toWi 

d°-  /)W 

flection. 

Authorities. 

Ash,  young  tree,  white  colored 

•811 

2*5 

1 

1 

05 

141 

•009 

Tredgold. 

Do.  old  tree,  red  colored  

•758 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

113 

0113 

da 

Do.  medium  quality 

•690 

25 

1 

1 

05 

785 

•0163 

Ebbek 

Ash 

•760 

7 

2 

2 

1 27 

225 

■0105 

Barlow. 

Beech  

•688 

7 

2 

q 

1025 

150 

01277 

do. 

IVak  

•744 

7 

2 

2 

1-276 

300 

•0076 

da 

p,  i 

•540 

25 

2 

2 

1-42 

125 

11212 

do. 

•544 

26 

1 

1 

0-5 

99-5 

0128 

Ebbek 

Cedar  of  Lihanus 

•486 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

36 

0355 

Tredgold. 

Maple,  common  * 

•625 

25 

1 

4 1 

0-5 

65 

■0197 

do. 

Abele  

•511 

2-5 

1 

1 

0-5 

84 

•0152 

da 

Willow  

•405 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

41 

•031 

do. 

Horse  chestnut 

•483 

25 

1 

1 

05 

79 

•0162 

da 

Lime  tree  

•483 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

84 

•0152 

da 

Walnut,  green 

•920 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

62 

•020 

Eblick 

Chestnut,  Spanish 

•895 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

68-5 

•0187 

do. 

•820 

2-5 

1 

I 

05 

125 

•0102 

Plane,  dry 

•648 

2*5 

1 

1 

0-6 

995 

•0128 

da 

Alder,  do.  

•565 

2-5 

1 

1 

0-5 

80-5 

■0159 

do. 

•720 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

90-5 

•0141 

Wych  elm,  green 

•768 

2-5 

1 

1 

0-6 

92 

•014 

da 

Lombardy  poplar,  dry 

•374 

2 5 

1 

1 

0-5 

56-5 

•0224 

do. 

Mahogany,  Honduras 

•560 

2-5 

1 

1 

0-5 

118 

•0109 

Tredgold. 

Do.  Sp  .wish  

•863 

25 

1 

1 

06 

93 

•0137 

da 

•590 

2-5 

1 

1 

0-5 

76 

•0168 

Ebbek 

Pear,  green  

•792 

2-5 

1 

1 

05 

595 

•0216 

do. 

Cherry,  do 

■690 

25 

1 

1 

05 

925 

•0138 

da 

Beech,  drv : 

■696 

25 

1 

1 

05 

975 

•0131 

da 
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Of  Experiment!  on  the  Stiffness  of  Fir. 


Kinds  of  Fir. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Length  in 
feet. 

lireadth 

in 

inches. 

Depth  in 
inches. 

DclieC*  1 UV,«hl 
t j. >n  in 

Voluo  of  a 
from 
40*rfJ<5 

Authorities. 

It*. 

Fir,  Riga,  }*ellow  medium 

18 

o 

7 

0-25 

103 

•0015 

Tredgnld. 

.6399 

O 

1 

1 

05 

261 

00957 

Do. 

J 480 

25 

1 

1 

P'5 

123 

•0102 

Do. 

( 464 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

116 

■0110 

Ebbels. 

{ -553 

25 

1 

1 

0f> 

143 

•0089 

| TredgoUt 

( *544 

2 5 

1 

1 

0-6 

145 

•0088 

$ -460 

o 

1 

1 

0-5 

237 

•0105 

| Do. 

( •407 

3 

1 

1 

0 6 

69 

•0112 

White  spruce,  Christiana  

Do.  Quebec 

•512 

o 

1 

1 

0-5 

261 

•00957 

Do. 

•465 

2 

1 

1 

0-5 

180 

•0130 

I)o. 

Pitch  pine  

•712 

7 

2 

o 

1*33 

150 

•0166 

Barlow. 

Fir,  New  England  

•560 

1 

2 

o 

•970 

150 

•0121 

Do. 

Riga  fir  

•765 

7 

O 

2 

•912 

150 

01137 

Do. 

Mur  forest,  Scotland 

•716 

7 

2 

2 

1-660 

126 

•0233 

Do. 

Larch,  Blair,  Scotland,  dry  .... 

•622 

25 

1 

1 

06 

93 

0137 

Tredgold. 

Da  seasoned  medium  

$ -644 

25 

1 

1 

05 

101 

•0126 

Do. 

J 054 

25 

1 

1 

0-5 

112 

•0111 

EbbeU. 

Do.  very  young  wood 

•396 

25 

l 

1 

0-5 

45 

•0284 

TredgoM 

Scots  fir 

•529 

25 

i 

1 

0*5 

89 

•01437 

Do. 

Spruce,  British  

•555 

2'6 

1 

1 

0-5 

93 

•0124 

EbbeU. 

Pir,  (bois-disbnn)  

2 IS 

10-48 

10-48 

1-02 

4389 

0115 

Girard. 

Do.  do.  

10-65 

10-58 

10-48  1 0*2245 

4122 

■0220 

Da 

Experiments  on  the  Resistance  of  various  Materials  to  a Crushing  Force. 


Name*  of  Materials.  • 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Orwhing 

».  i.ht. 

1.  Elm,  cube  of  1 inch 

lb*. 

1284 

2.  American  pine,  do 

3.  White  deal,  do 

1928 

4.  English  oak,  da  

8860 

6.  Portland  stone,  2 inches  long.. 

805 

6.  Statuary  marble,  1 inch  

8216 

7.  Craigleith,  do 

8 * Chalk,  cube  of  1 J inch  

1127 

9.  Brick,  pale  red,  do  

2085 

1265 

10.  Roe  stone,  Gloucestershire,  do 

1449 

11.  Redbrick,  do.  

2168 

1 2.  Do.  Hammersmith  pavior’s  do 

2264 

18.  Burnt  do 

3243 

14.  Fire  brick,  da  

3864 

15.  Derby  grit,  da  

2316 

7070 

16.  Da  another  specimen,  do 

2428 

18.  Portland  do.  

# 2428 

10284 

20.  Yorkshire  paving  with  the  strata,  do 

2507 

12856 

22.  White  statuary  marble,  do 

2506 

24.  Do.  against  strata,  da  

1 3632 

25.  Cornish  granite,  do 

2662 

14802 

26.  Dundee  sandstone,  da  

2530 

14918 

27.  Portland,  a two  inch  cube  

2423 

14918 

28.  Craigleith,  with  the  strata,  1£  inch  cube 

2452 

16860 

29.  Devonshire  red  marble 

16782 

80.  Compact  limestone 

2584 

81.  Granite  Peterhead 

32.  Black  compact  limestone 

2598 

83.  1'url.oek 

36.  Black  Brabant  marble  

36.  White  Italian  murhle 

2726 

87.  Granite,  Aberdeen.  Blue  kind  

2625 

24556 
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Of  Experiment a on  the  Stiff  nets  of  Oak. 


Kinds  of  Oak. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

[.rf-ngth  in 
feet. 

Breadth 

In 

inches. 

Depth  in 
inches. 

Deflec- 
tion in 
inches. 

W eight 
producing 
the  de- 
flection in 
lbs. 

Values  of 
n from 
40  b<Pi 
UW 

Authorities. 

*872 

2-5 

1 

1 

0*5 

127 

*00998 

Tredgold. 

Do. 

Oak  from  young  tree,  King’s 

•863 

2* 

1 

1 

0-5 

287 

*0105 

Oak  from  Beaulieu,  Hants  .... 

■616 

■736 

2*5 

25 

1 

1 

1 

0*5 

0*5 

78 

65 

*0164 

•0197 

Do. 

Do. 

•625 

2 

1 

1 

0*5 

103 

•0240 

Do. 

■688 

o 

1 

1 

0*5 

233 

*0107 

Do. 

*960 

7 

2 

2 

1-275 

270 

•0119 

•867 

7 

2 

o 

1*07 

225 

•009 

Do. 

*787 

7 

o 

2 

1*26 

208 

•0105 

Do. 

•948 

7 

o 

2 

1*55 

150 

•0193 

Do. 

*763 

2-5 

1 

1 

05 

96 

•0133 

Ebbels. 

•755 

2*5 

1 

1 

0*5 

148 

•0087 

Tredgold. 
| Aubry. 

12*8 

319 

3*19 

} 106 

268 

•008 

6-87 

5*3 

53 

"(  4*25 
•433 

803 

7587 

*0105 

005 

2358 

5*3 

6 3 

2*7 

706 

•0095 

Do. 

Do 

8*52 

606 

6-22 

0*709 

4146 

*0013 

1606 

1066 

11*73 

0*67 

4559 

*0213 

Do. 

Oak' 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0*35 

149 

•0117 

Tredgold. 

Do. 

Da  

o 

1 

0*35 

167 

•0104 

Experiment s on  the  Resistance  of  Seasoned  Oak  Beams  to  Forces  pressing  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths. 


•3 

48 

- t 

Kind  of  Wood. 

i 

3 

1 

a 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

a 

a 

o 

II 

— *3 

is 

si 

l! 

— c. 

Is 

f 

i 

j 

1 

03 

f 

& 

i 

II 

Durst 

exper 

hours. 

1 

< • 

1 

1 

r 

■0787 

7,856 

*0006 

4 

16031 

Oak  seasoned  . ... 

2.125 

21 26 

2‘126 

03937 

1181 

13,525 

14,119 

*00033 

*00032 

6 

18 

21296 

19-993- 

• Lamande. 

•03937 

11,750 

*00042 

8 

21060 

0787 

6,298  7 

f 21 

11844 

Do 

4*25 

2-126 

2126 

1674 

6,298  [ 

0002 

I 27 

12-225 

- Do. 

■1574 

6,298  | 

) 

1 3-565 

1574 

6,298  J 

[ ° 

12-458 

1574 

3,277 

•00015 

6 

7-244 

Do 

6375 

21 26 

2-126 

1574 

2,860 
2,750  ) 

•00018 

7484 

Do. 

•2361 

•00019 

5 

8 492 

1574 

2,750  f 

7-878 

j 

Do 

2125 

818 

3-18 

. 

■0787 

34,599 

45,168 

•0007 

27 

50-958 

Do. 

■03937 

•0006 

24 

50958 

■ 

1574 

20,317 

0003 

29 

43-639 

- 

Do. 

4(25 

818 

818  • 

•1574 

18,647 

•00081 

5 

86865 

■ Do. 

•19685 

20,578 

0003 

9 

36-205 

•27569 

21,819 

00026 

17 

281 82 

■ 

•1574 

9,121 

■00028 

7 

26939 

•19685 

9,713 

•00027 

19 

28-987 

Do 

6375 

818 

3*18 

•0787 

11.000 

10,142 

■00023 

4 

28929 

■ Do. 

•2361 

*00025 

18 

33-048 

•1574 

12.746 

•0002 

6 

36-902 

' 

•0787 

61,883 

00118 

11 

96262 

•03937 

56.691  ) 

•00129 

8 

66112 

Do 

2.125 

4-25 

425 

•03937 

56,693  \ 
67,467 

23 

105-826 

■ Do.  ! 

•0787 

*00107 

28 

94476 

•03937 

57.780 

■00125 

30 

88-442 

•03937 

63,066 

•00027 

8 

100-755 

425 

4-25 

4-25 

•0787 

29.695 

•0006 

6 

85-998 

Da  , 

■0787 

60.525 

•00036 

19 

73238 

•03937 

46.201 

•0004 

19 

96368 

1674 

21,589 

•0"038 

7 

64  090 

Do 

6-375 

4-25 

4 25 

•2361 

17,331 

•00047 

6 

69373 

Do. 

1674 

18.517 

00044 

54062 

, 

•2361 

27,599 

•0003 

22 

66608 

J 

1 
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MECHANICAL  POWERS. 


v 


On  the  Elasticity  of  various  Woods,  as  computed  by  Mr.  Tredgold. 


Kind*  of  Wood. 

Kinds  of  Wood. 

Elasticity  { 

000161 

0-00195  Teak  

000118 

0"0063 

0-00152 

0-00133 

000142 

MEAN.  A middle  state  between  two  extremes ; thus  we  soy,  arithmetical  mean  is  half  the  sum  of 
any  two  quantities : as  ° ^ = arithmetical  mean  between  a and  6. 


Geometrical  mean  is  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  any  two  quantities ; that  is,  yf  a bis  the  geo- 
metrical mean  between  a ana  b. 

MEASURE.  Measure  denotes  any  certain  quantity  with  which  other  homogeneous  quantities  are 
compared. — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

MECHANICAL  POWERS.  Power  is  a compound  of  weight,  multiplied  by  its  velocity ; it  cannot 
be  increased  by  mechanical  means. 

The  weight  is  the  resistance  to  lie  overcome,  the  power  is  the  requisite  force  to  overcome  that  resist- 
ance. When  they  are  equal,  no  motion  can  take  place. 

The  powers  an  thhef.  in  number,  viz^  Lever,  Iholihxd  Plaxe,  and  Pullet. 

Note. — The  wheel  and  axle  is  a continual  or  revolving  lever,  the  wedge  is  a double  inclined  plane, 
and  the  screw  is  a revolving  inclined  plane. 


Lever. — When  the  fulcrum  (or  support)  of  the  lever  is  between  the  might  and  the  power. 

Rule. — Divide  the  weight  to  be  raised  by  the  power,  and  the  quotient  is  the  difference  of  leverage, 
or  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  at  which  the  power  supports  the  weight. 

Or,  multiply  the  weight  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  and  the  power  by  its  distance  from  the 
same  point,  aud  the  weight  and  power  will  be  to  each  other  os  their  products. 

Example. — A weight  of  1000  lbs.  is  to  be  raised  by  a force  of  80  lbs. ; required  the  length  of  the 
longest  arm  of  the  lever,  the  shortest  being  1 foot. 


Proof,  by  second  rule. 


1600X1  _ * . 

— — — = 20  feet.  Ant. 


1600  X 1=1600. 
80X20  = 1600. 


Example. — A weight  of  2460  lbs.  is  to  be  raised  with  a lever  7 feet  long  and  800  lbs. ; at  what  part 
of  the  lever  must  the  fulcrum  be  placed ! 

2460  7X12  84 

= 8 2 ; that  is,  the  weight  is  to  the  power  as  8*2  to  1 ; therefore  the  whole  length  — — — = — = 

913  inches,  the  distance  of  the  fulcrum  from  the  weight. 

Example. — A weight  of  400  lbs.  is  placed  1 6 inches  frotn  the  fulcrum  of  a lever ; what  force  will 
raise  it,  the  length  of  the  other  arm  being  10  feet  ? 

400X15  . 

— — — — = 60  lbs.,  Ans. 

120 

Note. — Pressure  upon  fulcrum  equal  the  sum  of  weight  and  power. 


When  the  fulcrum  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  lever,  and  the  power,  or  the  weight,  at  the  other. 

Rule. — As  the  distance  between  the  power  or  might  and  fulcrum,  is  to  the  distance  between  the 
weight  or  power  and  fulcrum,  so  is  the  effect  to  the  power,  or  the  pomr  to  the  effect. 

Example. — What  power  will  ruisc  1500  lbs.,  the  weight  being  5 feet  from  it,  and  2 feet  from  the 
fulcrum  r 

6 + 2 = 7 : 2 : : 1500  : 428*5714+  Ans. 

Example. — What  is  the  weight  on  each  support  of  a beam  that  is  30  feet  long,  supported  at  both 
ends,  anu  bearing  a weight  of  6000  lbs.  10  feet  from  one  end  f 

30  : 20  : : 6000  : 4000  lbs.  at  the  end  nearest  the  weight ; and 
30  : 10 : : 6000  : 2000  lbs.  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  weight 

Note. — Pressure  upon  fulcrum  is  the  difference  of  the  weight  and  the  power. 

The  General  Rule,  therefore,  for  ascertaining  the  relation  of  Power  to  Weight  in  a lever,  whether 
it  be  straight  or  curved,  is,  the  power  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 


Dioiteed  by 
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**l  = W. 


Let  P be  called  the  power,  W the  weight,  p the  distance  of  P from  the  fulcrum,  and  tc  the  distance 
of  W from  the  fulcrum ; then 

P:  W::  w : p,  or  Px/>  = Wx»; 
and 

P 

W X»_  PXp 

p p'  w 

If  several  weights  or  powers  act  upon  one  or  both  ends  of  the  lever,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

PXp  + P'X//  + P"X/>",  ic.,  = Wx«’+  W'Xw\  <tc. 

In  a system  of  levers,  either  of  similar,  compound,  or  mixed  kinds,  the  condition  » 

•P  xpxprxpr=w 

wXtt'Xw" 

Let  P = 1 lb ^ p and  p’  each  10  feet,  p " 1 foot  ; and  if  u>  and  tc'  be  each  1 foot,  and  to"  1 inch,  then 

1X120X120X12  172800 

— =— =1200;  that  is,  1 lb.  will  balance  1200  lbs.  with  levers  of  the  lengths 

above  given. 

Note. — The  weights  of  the  levers  in  the  above  formulie  are  not  considered,  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
assumed  to  be  over  the  fulcrums. 

If  the  arms  of  the  lever  be  equally  bent  or  curved,  the  distances  from  the  fulcrum  must  be  measured 
upon  perpendiculars,  drawn  from  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  weight  and  power,  to  a line  running  hori- 
zontally through  the  fulcrum ; and  if  unequally  curved,  measure  the  distances  from  the  fulcrum  upon  a 
line  running  horizontally  through  it  till  it  meets  perpendiculars  falling  from  the  ends  of  the  lever. 

Wheel  and  Axle. — The  power  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is  equal  to  the  weight  multi- 
plied by  the  radius  of  the  axle. 

As  the  radius  of  the  wheel  is  to  the  radius  of  the  axle,  so  is  the  effect  to  the  power. 

When  a series  of  wheels  and  axles  act  upon  each  other,  either  by  belts  or  teetli,  the  weight  or  velocity 
will  be  to  the  power  or  unity  as  the  product  of  the  radii,  or  circumferences  of  the  wheels,  to  the  product 
of  the  radii,  or  circumferences  of  the  axles. 

Example. — If  the  radii  of  a series  of  wheels  are  9,  0,  9,  10,  and  12,  aud  their  pinion»  have  each  a 
radius  of  6 inches,  and  the  weight  applied  be  10  lbs.,  what  weight  will  it  raise  i 

10X9X6X9X10X12  M ..  . , t 

— — — = < 5 Ibe.  weight. 

I 6X6X6X6X6  6 

Or,  if  the  1st  wheel  make  10  revolutions,  the  last  will  make  76  in  the  same  time. 

To  find  the  power  of  cranes,  Ac. 

Rule. — Divide  the  product  of  the  driven  teetli  by  the  product  of  the  drivers,  and  the  quotient  Is  the 
relative  velocity,  which,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  winch  and  the  force  in  lbs.  and  divided  by  the 
radius  of  the  barrel,  will  give  the  weight  that  can  be  raised. 

Example. — A force  of  18  lbs.  is  applied  to  the  winch  of  a crane,  the  length  being  8 inches ; the  pinion 
having  6,  the  wheel  72  teeth,  and  tne  barrel  6 inches  diameter. 

^ = 12X8X18  = 17284-3  = 576  lbs.  weigty 


Let  ic  represent  length  of  winch, 
r “ radius  of  barrel, 

P M force  applied, 

v u velocity, 

W “ weight  raised. 


— -=  W. 
r 

Wr  = »wP. 
— =p. 

V IT 


Example. — A weight  of  94  tons  is  to  be  raised  860  feet  in  15  minutes,  by  a force  the  velocity  of 
which  is  220  feet  per  minute  ; what  is  the  {lower  required  ? 

860 

= 24  feet  per  minute. 


16 

24X94 

220 


= 10  2642  tons. 


In  a wheel  and  axle,  where  the  axle  has  two  diameters,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
W : P : : R : *(r  — /); 
or,  PXR  = W Xi  (r  — r'); 

that  is,  the  weight  is  to  the  power  as  the  lever  by  which  the  power  works,  is  to  half  the  difference  of 
the  radii  of  the  axle ; 

R representing  radios  of  wheel, 

r u radius  of  large  axle, 

r'  u radius  of  less  axle. 

Inclined  Plans. — Rule. — As  the  length  of  the  plane  is  to  its  height,  so  is  the  weight  to  the  power. 
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Example. — Required  the  power  necessary  to  raise  1000  lbs.  up  an  inclined  plane  6 feet  long  and  4 
feet  high. 

As  6 : 4 : : 1000  : 666-60  An*. 


Let  W represent  weight. 


h 

l 

P 

b 

P' 


height  of  plane, 
length  of  plane, 
power, 

base  of  plane, 
pressure  on  plane. 


W x A 


= P. 


- ~p. 


To  find  the  length  of  the  base,  height,  or  length  of  the  plane,  when  any  two  of  them  are  given. 

Rule. — For  the  length  of  the  base,  subtract  the  square  of  the  height  from  the  square  of  the  length  of 
the  plane,  and  the  square  root  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  length  of  the  base. 

For  the  length  of  the  plane,  add  the  squares  of  the  two  other  dimensions  together,  and  the  square  root 
of  their  sum  will  be.  the  length  required. 

For  the  height,  subtract  the  square  of  the  base  from  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  the 
square  root  of  the  remainder  is  the  height  required. 

Example . — The  height  of  an  inclined  plane  is  20  feet,  and  its  length  100 ; what  Ls  its  base,  and  the 
pressure  of  1000  lbs.  upon  the  plane  I 

^20^ 


- 100*  = 9600  = 97-98  the  base. 
As  100  : 20  : : 1000  : 200  lbs.  necessary  power  to  raise  the  1000  lbs^ 


and 


1000X97-98 


= 979-3  the 

tuv 

pressure  upon  the  plane. 

If  tiro  bodies  on  two  inclined  planes  sustain  each  other  by  the  aid  of  a cord  over  a pulley,  their  weight* 
are  directly  as  the  length * of  the  planes. 

Example. — If  a body  of  60  lbs.  weight,  upon  an  inclined  plane  of  10  feet  rise  in  100,  be  sustained  by 
another  weight  ou  an  opposite  plane  of  10  feet  rise  to  90  of  an  inclination,  what  is  the  weight  of  the 
latter  l 

As  100  : 90  : : 60  : 45,  the  answer. 

When  a body  is  supported  by  two  plane*,  and  if  the  weight  be  represented  by  the  fine  of  the  angle 
between  the  turn  planes.  The  pressures  ujk>u  them  are  reciprocally  as  the  sines  otf  the  inclinations  of 
those  planes  to  the  horizou,  viz. : 

The  weight,  1 l Sine  of  the  augle  between  the  planes. 

The  pressure  upon  one  plane,  > are  as  ■<  Sine  of  the  angle  of  one  plane. 

The  pressure  upon  the  other  plane,  ) ( Sine  of  the  angle  of  the  other  plane. 

Tims,  if  the  angle  between  the  planes  was  90°,  of  one  plane  60°,  and  the  other  30° — since  the 

natural  sines  of  90°,  60°,  and  30°  are  1,  -866,  and  600 — if  the  l>ody  weighed  100  lbo,  the  prewurc  upon 
the  plane  of  30°  would  be  86  6 lbs.,  and  upon  the  plane  of  60°,  60  lbs.,  = the  centre  of  gravity  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  body. 

When  the  power  does  not  art  parallel  to  the  plane,  draw  a line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
power’s  action  from  the  end  of  the  base  line,  (at  the  back  of  the  plane,)  and  the  intersection  of  this  line 
on  the  length  will  determine  the  length  and  height  of  the  plane. 

Hot*. — When  the  line  of  direction  of  the  power  is  parallel  to  the  plane,  the  power  is  least. 

The  space  which  a body  dqparibea  upon  an  inclined  plane,  when  descending  on  the  plane  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  is  to  the  space  it  would  freely  fall  in  the  same  time,  as  the  height  is  to  the  length  of  the 
plane ; and  the  spaces  being  the  same,  the  times  will  be  inversely  in  this  proportion. 

Example. — If  a body  be  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  300  feet  long  and  25  feet  high,  what  space 
will  it  roll  down  in  one  second  by  the  force  of  gravity  aloue  1 

As  300  : 26  : : *16-08  : 1 33  feet,  Ans. 

If  a body  be  projected  down  an  inclined  plane  with  a given  velocity,  then  tho  distance  which  the  body 
will  be  from  the  point  of  projection  in  a given  time  will  be  /X  v + j X 1 6*084* ; but  if  the  body  be  pro- 

jected  upward , then  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  point  of  projection  will  be  tXv — y X 16-08**. 

The  force  which  accelerates  a body  down  an  inclined  plane  is  that  fractional  part  of  the  force  of 
gravity  which  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the  plane  divided  by  its  length. 

Let  A represent  the  height  of  the  plane,  / its  length,  t the  time  in  sccouds,  s the  space  which  a body 

will  move  through  in  a given  time,  v the  velocity,  and  i the  angle  of  inclination  (sin.  «'  = *)■ 

1 608  A P tv  lv%  v* 

s = - — , or  — , or  or  or  sin.  i x 16-08  <*. 

2 64  3 A 64-3  sin.  i 


l 

3216  ht 
r — 


.64  3 h s . . — — 

, or  y/ — - — , or  ua  t X 32*16  f,  or  v sin.  «X64-8«. 


The  distance  a body  will  freed)  fall  in  one  second  bj  die  force  of  grarit}-. 
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2 * Iv  . It  v , t 

tf  82*16  A v 16  08  A 32*16  sin.  t v 16*08  sin.  i 

j,  or  sin.  i = or  or  —g . 

The  accelerating  force  on  the  plane  is  to  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  os  i>’  ia  to  64*3  X*. 

If  ain.  i = |,it  shows  that  the  length  of  the  plane  is  twice  its  height,  or  $ = 30°. 

If  the  proportion  which  the  length  of  the  plane  bears  to  the  height  be  given,  substitute  these  pro- 
jK>rtions  for  the  length  and  height  in  the  above  rules,  and  the  conclusions  will  be  equally  true. 

We  doe. — When  two  bodies  are  forced  from  one  another,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  wedge. 

Rule. — As  the  length  of  the  wedge  is  to  half  its  back,  so  ia  the  resistance  to  the  force. 

Example. — The  length  of  the  back  of  a double  wedge  is  6 inches,  and  the  length  of  it  through  the 
middle  10  inches ; what  is  the  power  necessary  to  separate  a substance  having  a resistance  of  160  lbs.  ? 

As  10  : 3 : : 160  : 45  lbs.  Ant. 

When  only  one  of  the  bodies  is  movable.  . 

Rule. — As  the  length  of  the  wedge  is  to  its  back,  so  is  the  resistance  to  the  power. 

Example. — What  power,  applied  to  the  back  of  a wedge,  will  raise  a weight  of  16,000  lbs.,  the  wedge 
being  6 inches  deep,  and  100  long  on  its  base  ? 

As  100  : 6 : : 15000  : 900  lb*,*  Ant. 

Xote. — As  the  power  of  the  wedge  in  practice  depends  upon  the  split  or  rift  in  the  wood  to  be  cleft, 
or  in  the  body  to  be  raised,  the  above  rules  are  only  theoretical  where  a rift  exists. 

Screw. — As  the  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a cylinder,  the  length  of  the  plane  is  found 
by  adding  the  square  of  the  circumference  of  the  screw  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the 
threads,  and  taking  the  square  root  of  the  sum,  and  the  height  is  the  distance  between  the  consecutive 
threads. 

Rule. — As  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the  pitch  or  height  of  it,  so  is  the  weight  to  the 
power. 

When  a wheel  or  capstan  is  applied  to  turn  the  screw,  the  length  of  the  lever  is  the  radius  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  handle  of  toe  wheel  or  capstan  bar. 

Let  P represent  power, 


R 

W 

l 

P 


length  of  lever, 
weight, 

length  of  the  inclined  plane, 
pitch  of  screw  or  height  of  plane, 
effect  of  power  at  circumference  of  screw, 
radius  of  screw. 


Then,  by  the  above  rules, 
As  / : p : : W 

W:  l 
P - 1 


P, 

P, 

G, 


W 

R 


r : 

R : 


Example. — What  is  the  power  requisite  to  raise  a weight  of  8000  lbs.  by  a screw  of  12  inches  circum- 
ference and  1 inch  pitch ! 

12*+  1*  = 145,  and  ^145  = 12^)4169. 

Then,  12*0416  : 1 : : 8000  : 664*86  lb*,  Arts. 

And  if  a lever  of  30  inches  length  was  added  to  the  screw, 

12  -r  3*1416  = 3*819  -r*  2 + 30  = 31*9095,  length  of  lever. 

Then,  as  31*9095  X2X31416  : 12*0416  : : 664  36  : 39  9 lbs.,  Ant. 

Or,  let  C represent  the  circumference  described  by  the  power,  and  we  have 

P : W : : p : C, 

C : p : : W : P, 

P x C = W x p ; 

When  a hollow  screw  revolves  upon  one  of  less  diameter  and  pitch,  (or  the  differential  screw,)  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  that  of  a single  screw,  in  which  the  distance  between  the  threads  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  distances  between  the  threads  of  the  two  screws. 

If  one  screw  has  20  threads  in  an  inch  pitch,  and  the  other  21,  the  power  is  to  the  weight  as  the 
difference  between  and  or  = 1 to  420. 

In  a complex  machine,  composed  of  the  screw,  and  wheel,  and  axle,  the  relation  between  the  weight 
and  power  is  thus : 

Let  x represent  the  effect  of  the  power  on  the  wheel, 

R “ the  radius  of  the  wheel, 

p “ the  pitch  of  the  screw, 

r **  the  radius  of  the  axle, 

C “ the  circumference  described  by  the  power. 


* Tim  Is  exclusive  nf  friction,  which  in  this  machine  is  very  great 
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Then,  by  the  properties  of  the  screw, 
and  of  the  wheel  and  axle, 


FxC  = xXp; 
xXR=W  Xr. 


Hence  we  liave 

PxCXjrXR  = rX/>XWXr. 

Omitting  the  common  multiplier,  x, 

PXCxR  = W xpxr; 
or  P : W : : pXr  : CxR, 
and  pXr  : CXlt  : : P : W. 

Example. — What  weiglit  can  be  raised  with  a power  of  10  lbs.  applied  to  a crank  32  inches  long, 
turning  an  endless  screw  of  3}  inches  diameter  ^il  one  inch  pitch,  applied  to  a wheel  and  axle  of  20 
and  5 inches  in  diameter  respectively ! 

Circumference  of  64  = 201. 


1 : 201  : : 10  : 2010. 

Radii  of  wheel  and  axle,  10  and  2*5. 


2*5  : 10  : : 2010  : 8040  lbs.,  Am. 

or  2*5X1  : 201  X 10: : 10  : 8040. 


And  when  a series  of  wheels  and  axles  act  upon  each  other,  the  weight  will  be  to  the  power  as  the 
continued  product  of  the  radii  of  the  wheels  to  tne  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  the  axles ; 
thus,  W : P : : R*  : r*; 
or,  r*  : R*  : : P : W, 

there  Wing  three  wheels  and  axles  of  the  same  proportion  to  each  other. 

Example. — If  an  endless  screw,  with  a pitch  of  half  an  inch,  and  a handle  of  20  inches  radius  be 
turned  with  a power  of  150  lbs.,  and  geered  to  a toothed  wheel,  the  pinion  of  which  turns  another  wheel, 
and  the  pinion  on  the  second  wheel  turns  a third  wheel,  to  the  pinion  or  barrel  of  which  is  hung  a 
weight,  it  is  required  to  know  what  weight  can  be  sustained  in  that  position,  the  diameter  of  the  wheels 
being  1 8,  and  the  pinions  2 inches  f 

/)Xr>:  CxR* : : P : W; 

or  *5X1*  : 125*6X9*  : : 150; 

which,  when  extended,  gives 

•5  : 91562  4 : : 150  : 27468720  lbs..  Am. 

Nate. — The  diameter  of  a screw  is  not  a necessary  element  in  determining  the  weight  it  will  support, 
when  the  point  at  which  the  power  is  applied  is  given. 

Pulley. — When  only  one  cord  or  rope,  is  used. 

Rule. — Divide  the  weight  to  be  raised  by  the  number  of  ports  of  the  rope  engaged  in  supporting  the 
lower  or  movable  block. 

Example. — What  power  is  required  to  raise  600  lbtu  when  the  lower  block  contains  six  sheaves  and 
the  eud  of  the  rope  is  fastened  to  the  upper  block,  and  wliat  power  when  fastened  to  the  lower  block  1 

600 

——-==60  lbs,  1st  Am. 

6X2 

■■  . = 46*15  lbs,  2d  Am. 

6X2+1 

or  W = « X P, 

n signifying  the  number  of  parts  of  the  rope  which  sustain  the  lower  block. 

When  tnore  than  one  rope  is  used. 

In  a Spanish  burton,  where  there  are  two  ropes,  two  movable  pulleys,  and  one  fixed  and  one  sta- 
tionary pulley,  with  the  ends  of  one  rope  fastened  to  the  support  and  upper  movable  pulley,  and  the 
ends  of  the  oilier  fastened  to  the  lower  nlock  and  the  power,  the  weight  is  to  the  power  as  6* to  1. 

And  in  one  where  the  ends  of  one  rope  are  fastened  to  the  support  and  the  power,  and  the  ends  of 
the  other  to  the  lower  and  upper  blocks,  the  weight  is  to  the  power  as  4 to  1. 

In  a system  of  pulleys,  with  any  number  of  ropes,  the  ends  being  fastened  to  the  support, 

W = 2"  X P, 

n expressing  the  number  of  ropes. 

Example. — What  weight  will  a power  of  1 lb.  sustain  in  a system  of  4 movable  pulleys  and  4 ropes? 
1X2X2X2X2  = 16  lbs.  Am. 

When  fixed  pulleys  are  used  in  the  place  of  hooks,  to  attach  the  ends  of  the  rope  to  the  support, 

W = 8"XP. 

Example. — What  weight  will  a power  of  5 lbs.  sustain  with  4 movable  and  4 fixed  pulleys,  and  4 ropes  ? 
5X3X3X3X3  = 405  lbs,  Ans. 

When  the  ends  of  the  rope,  or  the  fixed  pulleys,  are  fastened  to  the  weight, 

W = (2'—  1)XP, 
and  W =(3"  — 1)XP, 
which  would  give,  in  the  above  examples, 

1X2X2X2X2=  16  — 1=  15  lbs, 

6X3X3X3X3=405  — 1=404  lbs. 
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MECHANICAL  POWER  OF  STEAM.  Under  the  head  of  Crank,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Dic- 
tionary. reference  is  made  to  this  article  for  an  elucidation  of  the  theory  of  its  movement,  as  also  for 
an  explanation  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  steam.  These  hist  should  be  sought  under  their  proper  head 
“ Steam,"  while  the  theory  of  the  crank  will  be  explained  in  this  place,  as  reference  has  been  made  to 
it  under  this  head. 

If  we  consider  the  rotatory  engine  with  revolving  piston  apart  from  the  practical  objections  against 
its  application,  it  is  a perfect  engine,  and  is  capable  of  giving  out  all  the  effect  of  the  steam.  An  im- 
pression has,  however,  widely  prevailed  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  common  reciprocating  engine 
with  its  connecting-rod  and  crank.  Several  scientific  writers  on  the  steam-engine  have  pointed  out  the 
error  of  this  conviction,  so  that  all  the  better-informed  class  of  engineers  are  well  aware  that  the  crank, 
like  all  other  pieces  of  machinery,  fully  transmits  the  power  which  is  communicated  to  it.  There  are  • 

others,  however,  who  cannot  understand  this:  they  cannot  set  out  from  the  great  fundamental  principle 
of  virtual  velocities,  and  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  thfc  truth  as  a simple  and  inevitable  deduc- 
tion from  it  They  are  continually  asking  the  question,  “ How  is  it  that,  in  the  common  crank,  we  are 
able  to  show  that,  at  two  given  points  in  its  revolution,  the  position  is  such  that  an  infinite  power  would 
produce  no  effect  at  all ; that  there  are  only  two  positions  in  which  the  force  and  effect  are  equal ; and 
that,  at  every  other  position,  the  effective  pressure  given  out  by  the  connecting-rod  to  the  crank  is  less 
than  the  original  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston — the  remainder  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  pro- 
ducing only  a useless  pressure  on  the  cranks — how  then  can  the  crank  be  conceived  to  transmit  the 
whole  mechanical  effect  of  the  steam  ?"  In  the  present  remarks  we  intend  to  give  an  answer  to  this 
question.  We  intend  to  examine,  at  considerable  length,  the  action  of  the  crank,  and  to  show  that  the 
great  fact  upon  which  the  whole  science  of  mechanics  has  rested  ever  since  the  time  of  Galileo,  still 
obtains  in  all  its  generality  in  this  particular  case.  For  the  purpose  of  clearly  elucidating  the  subject 
we  intend  to  consider  it  at  first  in  a very  simple  and  practical  manner,  and  then  to  examine  it  in  a more 
theoretical  point  of  view. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  is  necessary  to  have  a clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“ power."  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  different  from  the  terra  “ force”  or  “ pressure  for,  if  its  mean- 
ing were  the  same,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  crank  always  transmits  the  whole  “ power,"  since 
in  some  positions  it  does  not  transmit  any  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  alL  The  term  “ power,"  as 
generally  used  by  writers  on  the  steam-engine,  means  the  mechanical  power  of  the  steam,  or  its  me- 
chanical effect.  In  estimating  the  mechanical  effect  wc  have  to  consider  two  things:  1st,  the  load  or 
force  raised,  and  2d,  the  distance  through  which  it  is  raised ; and  the  mechanical  effects  are  considered 
to  be  equal  when  the  product  of  these  two  are  equal.  For  example,  suppose  two  different  machines 
constructed  in  such  a manner  that  in  the  one  1 lb.  of  steam  is  mane  to  raise  10  tons  through  8 feet,  and 
that  in  the  other  1 lb.  of  steam  is  made  to  raise  1 5 tons  through  6 feet ; we  Ray  that  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  steam  is  the  same  in  these  two  machines,  because  10X8=16X6.  This  principle  may  lie 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a rule : — “ Mechanical  effects  are  equal  when  the  weights  raised  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distances  through  which  they  are  raised.”  This  law  is  useful  for  comparing  the 
mechanical  effects  of  different  machines ; our  purpose,  at  present,  however,  is  to  compare  the  mechani- 
cal effects  of  different  parts  of  the  same  machine.  It  will  not  be  difficult  so  to  modify  this  law  as  to 
suit  our  purposes.  When  it  Is  different  machines  that  we  are  comparing,  the  time  for  developing  the 
mechanical  effects  may  be  different,  hut  in  the  same  machine  the  time  must  necessarily  be  the  same. 

From  this  equality  of  time  we  infer  that  the  spaces  through  which  the  load  is  moved  are  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  uniform  velocity  with  which  they  are  described.  Hence  the  law  may  be  expressed  as 
follows:  “ The  mechanical  effects  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same  machine  are  equal  when  tlie 
weights  or  pressures  raised  arc  inversely  proportional  to  the  velocities  with  which  they  are  raised." 

The  product  of  a weight  or  pressure  into  its  velocity  is  called  the  “ momentum  of  the  weight  or  pres- 
sure/ After  this  definition,  our  rule  may  be  expressed  as  follows : “ Mechanical  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  machine  are  equal  when  tne  momenta  arc  equal."  Adopting  the  principle  that 
the  momentum  measures  the  mechanical  effect,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  power,  it  is  a recognized 
principle,  proved  by  all  writers  on  mechanics,  that  however  complicated  machinery  may  be,  still,  making 
allowance  for  the  resistances  arising  from  friction,  the  mechanical  effect  remains  the  same.  Our  inten- 
tion at  present  is  only  to  show  that  it  obtains  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  crank.  The  crank-pin  moves  through  a greater  space  than 
the  piston ; and  when  the  piston  is  moving  very  slowly  the  crank- 
pin  rs  moving  very  quickly,  so  that  the  ultimate  effect  is  the  same 
at  every  moment.  By  multiplying  the  pressure  into  the  velocity, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  same  quantity  of  steam  produces  the 
same  amount  of  power  at  every  part  of  the  stroke. 

Suppose  the  velocity  of  the  piston  to  he  uniform,  then  the  mo- 
tion of  the  extremity  of  the  connecting-rod  will  be  uniform  also. 

The  extremity  of  the  crank  always  moves  irregularly,  but  as  it 
moves  over  a grenter  space  than  the  extremity  of  the  connecting- 
rod,  its  mean  velocity  must  be  greater.  The  proportion  is  obviously 
as  follows  : 

Velocity  of  piston  : mean  velocity  of  extremity  of  crank  : : twice 
the  length  of  stroke : circumference  which  the  extremity  of  the 
crank  describes. 

Let  / denote  the  length  of  stroke,  and  ir  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  to  its  diameter ; then  we  have  the  proportion, 

Velocity  of  piston  : mean  velocity  of  extremity  of  crank  : : 2 
/:*/::  2 : r,  and,  therefore,  mean  velocity  of  extremity  of  crank 
= *X  velocity  of  piston  ~ 2.  Since  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
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crank  is  greater  than  that  of  the  piston,  then,  according  to  our  law,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  mechan- 
ical effect,  the  mean  effective  pressure  must  be  less,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion.  W c may  approxi- 
mate to  the  meau  effective  pressure  by  calculating  it  for  a great  many  equidistant  positious,  and  taking 
the  average.  Thus  let  Fig.  2804  represent  the  circle  which  the  extremity  of  the  crank  describes.  Di- 
vide it  into  20  equal  parts.  Suppose  the  connecting-rod  to  remain  always  in  a parallel  direction,  and 
the  constant  pressure  in  it  to  be  100.  The  effective  pressure  at  any  point  P will  be  100  sin.  POE. 
From  this  we  have  the  following  table : 


Poiols  in  the  Figure. 

Pressure  In  the  Direction  of  Revolution. 

At  0 and  at  20 

100 

X 

sin. 

0°  = 

04)0 

1 

19 

100 

X 

sin. 

18°  = 

80-90 

o 

18 

100 

X 

sin. 

36°  = 

58-78 

3 

17 

100 

X 

sin. 

64°  = 

80-90 

4 

16 

100 

X 

sin. 

72°  = 

95*11 

5 

15 

100 

X 

sin. 

9(1°  = 

10000 

6 

14 

100 

X 

sin. 

1U8°  = 

96- 11 

. 7 

13 

100 

X 

sin. 

126°  = 

80-90 

8 

12 

100 

X 

sin. 

141°  = 

5878 

9 

11 

100 

X 

sin. 

162°  = 

3090 

10 

10 

100 

X 

sin. 

180°  = 

04)0 

Mean  pressure  6311 

From  this  we  leam  that  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  to  the  pressure  at  piston  in  the  proportion  of 
about  63  to  100.  This  is  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  2 to  v;  for  ll0-j-68  = 16  nearly,  and 
ir  -r  2 = 17.  Hence  we  have  the  proportion,  pressure  at  piston  : mean  effective  pressure  at  extremity 
of  crank  : : mean  velocity  of  extremity  of  crank  : velocity  of  piston.  This  shows,  according  to  our  law, 
that  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  pressure  at  the  piston  is  wholly  transmitted  to  the  crauk. 

We  have  said  not  only  that  the  mechanical  effect  is  the  same  ultimately,  but  that  it  is  the  same 
momentarily ; that  is  to  say.  that  the  product  of  the  effective  force  at  any  point,  and  the  velocity  at 
that  point,  is  constautlv  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  at  the  piston,  and  its  velocity  at  the  cor- 
responding position.  It  is  more  difficult  to  illustrate  this  in  the  same  manner,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  calculating  the  relative  velocity  of  the  crank  and  piston.  It  is  very  easy  to  show,  however, 
that  at  what  is  called  the  “ position  of  the  centres’'  no  loss  of  power  can  realfy  take  place.  This  hap- 
pens for  this  very  plain  reason,  that  there  is  no  power  exerted  at  that  time.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  at  that  time  the  communication  which  supplies  the  steam  from  the  boiler  is  cut  off.  The 
Bteam  on  one  side  having  done  its  work,  only  wuits  to  be  released  from  its  chamber,  and  escape's  at  the 
opening  of  the  eduction  valve,  and  at  the  same  instant  is  in  the  act  of  being  permitted  to  enter  on  the 
opposite  side  for  reversing  the  motion.  Hence  at  these  points  all  application  of  force  has  ceased,  and 
arrangements  are  making  for  reversing  the  motion ; besides  which,  when  the  engine  is  ou  the  centre, 
the  piston  has  not  any  motion. 

W ith  regard  to  the  remaining  points  of  the  circle,  at  which  it  is  said  power  is  lost,  the  velocity  im- 
parted to  the  crank  is  always  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  force  which  is  apparently  lost  At  present 
we  wish  only  to  illustrate  this  fact,  for  its  rigid  demonstration  requires  rather  abstract  considerations. 
The  following  table  presents  the  results  of  the  calculations  of  the  power  and  velocity.  The  numbers 
1,  2,  ifcc.,  refer  to  Fig.  2801. 


Position  of  Crank. 

Pressure  in  Direction  of 
Revolution. 

| 

Velocity  of  Crank  divided  | 
by  Velocity  of  Piston. 

At  0 and  at  20 

o-oo 

Infinite 

1 

19 

30-90 

3236 

2 

18 

68-78 

1-701 

3 

17 

80-90 

1-286 

4 

16 

9511 

1051 

5 

15 

100  00 

1-000 

6 

14 

9611 

1051 

7 

13 

8090 

1-286 

8 

12 

58-78 

1-701 

9 

11 

30-90 

8-236 

10 

10 

o-oo 

Infinite 

These  are  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  force  on  the  piston  and  its  velocity  are  constant,  and 
also  that  the  connecting-rod  keeps  always  in  a parallel  direction.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  ex- 
actly true  in  practice.  The  same  law  holds,  although  the  pressure  ou  the  piston  is  variable,  and  also  its 
velocity,  and  although  the  connecting-rod  takes  different  inclinations.  It  will  be  observed  from  our  table 
that  the  smaller  the  effective  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  revolution,  the  greater  the  relative  velocity. 

The  rigid  demonstration  of  these  facts  requires  for  their  proper  exhibition  the  differential  calculus, 
which  iu  this  work  would  be  out  of  place. 
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MEERSCHAUM.  This  form  of  silicate  of  magnesia  is  employed  in  manufacturing  the  celebrated 
tobacco-pipes  known  under  this  name,  and  its  composition  is  as  follows,  differing  but  little  from  steatite 
or  soapstone ; but,  unlike  the  latter,  may  be  artificially  produced : 

Madrid.  Natolia.  % 

6380  4200 

23-80  30-50 

2380  2-30 

| nof  200 

2000  23-00 

100*05  98-80  99-30 


Levant. 

Silica... 60-87 

Magnesia 27*80 

Lime  * 27’80 

Alumina ) 

Oxide  of  iron } 

Water 11*29 


It  is  found  in  the  native  state  on  the  shores  of  the  inland  seas  of  Europe.  That  found  in  Morocco 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  ingredients,  -52  of  potash.  It  is  light  ana  soft,  and  is  employed  iu  the 
Turkish  dominions  as  fuller’s  earth.  In  Germany  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco- 
pipes,  which  are  prepared  for  sale  by  being  soaked  first  in  tallow,  then  in  wax,  and  finally  by  Wing 
polished  with  shave-grasa  Imitation  meerschaum  pipes  are  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  the  greatest 
caution  is  necessary  to  guard  against  deception.  To  tne  connoisseur,  the  best  criterion  is  the  beautiful 
brown  color  which  the  genuine  meerschaum  assumes  after  being  smoked  some  time. 

MENSURATION — Or  Subfaces.  To  find  the  area  of  a four-tided  figure. — Rule.— -Multiply  the 
leugth  by  the  breadth  or  perpendicular  height ; the  product  will  be  the  area. 

To  find  the  area  of  a triangle. — Rule. — Multiply  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides,  by  a perpendicular 
falling  upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle ; half  the  product  will  be  the  area. 

To  find  the  length  of  one  aide  of  a right-angled  triangle,  when  the  lengths  of  the  other  tico  aides  arc 
given. — Rule  1. — To  find  the  hypothenuse , add  together  the  squares  of  the  two  legs,  and  extract  the 
square  root  of  that  sum. 

Rule  2. — To  find  one  of  the  legs,  subtract  the  square  of  the  leg,  of  which  the  length  is  known,  from 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  square  root  of  the  difference  will  be  the  answer. 

To  fitul  the  area  of  a regular  polygon. — Rule. — Multiply  the  length  of  a perpendicular,  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  one  of  the  sides,  (or  the  radius  of  its  inscribed  circle,)  by  the  length  of  one  side,  and  this 
product  again  by  the  number  of  sides ; and  half  the  product  will  be  the  area  of  the  polygon. 

To  find  the  area  of  a trapezium. — Rule  1. — Draw  a diagonal  line  to  divide  the  trapezium  into  two 
triangles ; find  the  areas  of  these  triangles  separately,  and  add  them  together. 

Rule  2. — Divide  the  trapezium  into  two  triangles,  by  a diagonal,  and  let  two  perpendiculars  fall  on 
the  diagonal  from  the  opposite  angles ; then,  the  sum  of  these  perpendiculars  multiplied  by  the  diagonal, 
and  divided  by  2,  will  be  the  area  of  the  trapezium. 

To  find  the  area  of  a trapezoid. — Rule  1. — Multiply  the  sum  of  the  two  parallel  sides  by  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  between  them,  and  half  the  product  will  be  the  area. 

Rule  2. — Draw  a diagonal,  to  divide  the  trajK'Zoid  into  two  triangles ; find  the  areas  of  timse  triangles 
separately,  and  add  them  together. 

To  find  the  area  of  an  irregular  polity  on. — Rule. — Draw  diagonals,  to  divide  the  figure  into  tra- 
peziums and  triangles  ; find  the  area  of  each  separately,  by  either  of  the  rules  before  given  for  that 
purpose ; and  the  sum  of  the  whole  will  be  the  area  of  tfie  figure. 

To  find  the  area  of  a long  irregular  figure. — Rule. — Take  the  breadths  in  several  places,  and  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other ; add  all  the  breadths  together,  and  divide  the  sum  by  this  number,  for  the 
ineufi  breadth ; then  multiply  the  mean  breadth  by  the  length  of  the  figure,  and  tiio  product  will  bo  the 
area. 

To  find  the  eirewnferener  of  a circle  when  the  diameter  is  given ; or  the  diameter  when  the  circumfer- 
ence is  given. — Rule  1. — Multiply  the  diameter  by  8-1416,  and  the  product  will  be  the  circumference; 
or  divide  the  circumference  by  3-1416,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  diameter. 

Rule  2. — As  7 is  to  22,  so  is  the  diameter  to  the  circumference ; 

As  22  is  to  7,  so  is  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

Rule  3. — As  113  is  to  356,  so  is  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  ; 

As  355  is  to  1 13,  so  is  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

To  find  the  area  of  a circle. — Rule  1. — Multiply-  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  -7854  ; or  the  square 
of  the  circumference  by  -1)7958 ; the  product,  in  either  case,  will  be  the  area. 

Rule  2. — Multiply  the  circumference  by  the  diameter,  and  divide  the  product  by  4. 

Rule  3. — As  14  is  to  11,  so  is  the  square  of  the  diameter  to  the  area ; 

Or  as  88  is  to  7,  so  is  the  square  of  the  circumference  to  the  area. 

To  find  the  length  of  any  arc  of  a circle. — Rule  1. — From  8 times  the  chord  of  half  the  arc,  subtract 
the  chord  of  the  whole  arc ; one-tnird  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  length  of  the  arc,  nearly. 

Rule  2. — As  180  is  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc; 

So  is  3-1416  times  the  radius  to  its  length. 

Or,  as  3 is  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc ; 

So  is  -05236  times  the  radius  to  its  length. 

To  find  the  area  of  a sector  of  a circle. — Rule  1. — Multiply  the  length  of  the  arc  by  half  the  length  yf 
the  radius  ; the  product  will  be  the  area. 

Rule  2. — As  360  degrees  is  to  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  arc  of  the  sector ; so  is  the  area  of  the 
circle  to  the  area  of  the  sector. 

To  find  the  area  of  a segment  of  a circle. — Rule  1. — To  the  chord  of  the  whole  arc,  add  the  chord  oi 
lialf  the  arc.  and  one-third  of  it  more.  Then  multiply  the  sum  by  the  versed  sine,  or  height  of  the  seg- 
ment, aud  four-tenth*  of  the  product  will  be  the  area  of  the  segment. 
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Rtat  2. — Divide  tlie  height,  or  versed  sine,  by  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  und  find  the  quotient  in  the 
column  of  versed  sines,  in  the  table  of  areas  of  segments. 

Then  take  out  the  corresponding  area  in  the  next  column  on  the  riglit-liaud,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
square  of  the  diameter,  for  the  answer. 

To  find  th e area  of  a circ«/<ir  zone. — Rri.K  1. — When  the  zone  it  less  than  a semicircle,  to  the  area  of 
the  trapezoid,  formed  by  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  zone  by  straight  lines,  add  the  area  of  the 
circular  segments  bevond  those  lines ; the  sum  is  the  area  of  the  zone. 

Rcle  2. — When  the  zone  is  greater  than  a semicircle,  to  the  area  of  the  parallelogram,  formed  in  like 
manner  us  above,  add  the  area  of  the  circular  scgtneuU,  at  its  extremities ; the  sum  is  the  area  of  the 
cone. 

To  find  the  area  of  a circular  ring,  or  space,  included  bcticcrn  two  concentric  circles. — Rule. — Find  the 
areas  of  the  two  circles  separately  ; then  the  difference  between  them  will  lie  the  area  of  the  ring. 

To  find  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse. — Rule. — Square  the  two  axes,  and  multiply  the  square  root 
of  half  that  sum  by  8*1416 ; the  product  will  be  the  circumference,  nearly. 

To  find  the  area  of  an  ellipse. — Ri  le. — Multiply  the  transverse  diameter  by  the  conjugate,  and  the 
product  by  *7864. 

To  find  the  area  of  an  elliptic  segment. — Rule. — Divide  the  height  of  the  segment  by  the  axis  of 
which  it  is  a part,  anti  find,  in  the  table  of  segments  of  circles,  a circular  segment  having  the  same 
versed  sine  as  this  quotient  Then,  multiply  the  segment  thus  found  and  the  two  axes  of  the  ellipse 
continually  together,  and  tlie  product  will  give  the  area  required. 

When  the  transverse,  the  conjugate,  and  the  ab*ci*s<e  are  given,  to  find  the  ordinate. — Rule. — Multiply 
the  abscissa*  into  each  other,  und  extract  the  square  root  of  the  product ; Una  will  give  the  mean 
between  them.  Then,  as  the  transverse  diameter  is  to  the  conjugate  diameter,  so  is  the  mean  to  the 
ordinate  required. 

When  the  transi'crsc,  the  conjugate,  and  the  ordinate  are.  given,  to  find  the  abscissa. — Rule. — From 
the  square  of  half  the  conjugate,  take  the  square  of  the  ordinate,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
remainder. 

Then,  as  the  conjugate  diameter  is  to  the  transverse,  so  is  Uiat  square  root  to  half  the  difference  of 
the  two  abscisses. 

Add  this  half  difference  to  half  the  transverse,  for  the  greater  abscissa;  and  subtract  it  for  the  less. 

When  the  transverse,  the.  ordinate,  and  the  two  abscissa  are  given,  to  find  the  conjugate. — Rule. — As 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two  abscissa;  is  to  the  ordinate,  so  is  the  transverse  diameter  to 
the  conjugate. 

Note. — In  the  same  manner  the  transverse  diameter  may  be  found  from  the  conjugate,  using  the  two 
abscissa*  of  the  conjugate,  and  their  ordinate  perpendicular  to  the  conjugate. 

When  the  conjugate,  the  ordinate,  and  the  fi6xei««<?  are  given,  to  find  the  transverse  diameter. — Rule. — 
From  the  square  of  half  the  conjugate  subtract  the  square  of  the  ordinate,  and  extract  the  root  of  the 
remainder.  Add  this  root  to  Uie  half  conjugate  if  the  less  abscissa  be  given;  but  subtract  it  when  the 
greater  abscissa  is  given. 

Then,  as  the  square  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the  rectangle  of  the  abscissa  und  conjugate,  so  is  the  reserved 
sum,  or  difference,  to  the  transverse  diameter. 

To  find  the  area  of  a parabola. — Rule. — Multiply  the  base  by  the  height,  and  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
duct will  he  the  area. 

To  find  the  area  of  a frustum  of  a parabola. — Rule. — Multiply  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  frustum  by  twice  its  altitude,  and  divide  the  product  by  thrice  the  difference  of  their  squares. 

To  find  the  abscissa  or  ordinate  of  the  parabola. — Rule. — The  abscissa*  are  to  each  other  as  tlie 

Snares  of  their  ordinates ; that  is,  ns  any  abscissa  is  to  the  square  of  its  ordinate,  so  is  any  other 
iscissa  to  the  square  of  its  ordinate. 

Or,  as  the  square  root  of  any  abscissa  is  to  its  ordinate,  so  is  the  square  root  of  another  abscissa  to  its 
ordinate. 

To  find  the  length  of  a parabolic  curve,  rut  off  by  a double  ordinate. — Rule. — To  tlie  square  root  of 
the  ordinate,  add  lour- thirds  of  tlie  square  of  the  abscissa ; the  square  root  of  that  sum,  multiplied  by  S, 
will  give  the  length  of  the  curve,  nearly. 

To  find  the  area  of  a hyperbola. — Rule — To  five-sevenths  of  the  abscissa,  add  the  transverse  diame- 
ter; multiply  the  sum  lw  the  atiscissa,  und  extract  the  square  root  of  the  product.  Then,  multiply  the 
transverse  diameter  by  the  abscissa,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  that  product 

Then,  to  21  times  the  first  root  add  4 times  the  second  root  ; multiply  the  sum  by  double  the  product 
of  the  conjugate  and  abscissa,  and  divide  by  75  times  the  transverse ; this  will  give  the  area,  nearly. 

To  find  the  length  of  a hyperbolic  curve. — Rule. — To  21  times  the  square  of  the  conjugate  add  9 times 
the  square  of  the  transverse;  also,  to  21  times  the  square  of  the  conjugate  add  19  times  the  square  of 
the  transverse,  and  multiply  each  of  these  sums  by  the  abscissa. 

To  each  of  the  two  products  add  15  times  the  product  of  the  transverse  and  square  of  the  conjugate. 
Then,  as  the  loss  sum  is  to  the  greater,  so  is  the  ordinate  to  the  length  of  the  curve,  nearly. 

When  the  transverse,  the  conjugate,  and  the  absciss <r  are  given,  to  find  the  ordinate. — Rule. — As  the 
transverse  diameter  is  to  the  conjugate,  so  is  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two  abscissa-  to  the 
ordinate  required. 

Note. — In  the  hyperbola,  the  less  abscissa  added  to  the  axis  gives  the  greater:  and  the  greater 
abscissa  subtracted  from  the  axis,  gives  the  less. 

When  the  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters,  and  the  ordinate,  arc  given,  to  find  the  abscisscr.-—  Rule. — 
To  the  square  of  half  the  conjugate  add  the  Bquare  of  the  ordinate,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  that 
sum. 

Then,  as  the  conjugate  diameter  is  to  the  transverse,  so  is  the  square  root  to  half  the  Burn  of  the 
abscissae. 
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To  this  half  sum  add  half  the  transverse  diameter  for  the  greater  abscissa,  and  subtract  it  for 
the  less. 

When  the  transverse  diameter,  ordinate,  and  ab  net  Mas,  are  given,  to  find  the  conjugate. — Rule. — As  the 
square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two  abscissa;  is  to  the  ordinate,  so  is  the  transverse  diameter  to  the 
conjugate. 

When  the  conjugate  diameter , the  ordinate,  and  the  tuso  abscissa,  are  given,  to  find  the  transverse 
diameter. — Ruuc. — To  the  square  of  half  the  conjugate  add  the  square  of  the  ordinate,  und  extract  tho 
square  root  of  that  sudl 

To  this  root  add  the  half  conjugate  when  the  less  abscissa  is  used ; and  subtract  it  when  the  greater 
abscissa  is  used ; reserving  the  sum  or  difference. 

Then,  as  the  square  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the  product  of  the  absciss®  and  conjugate,  so  is  the  reserved 
sum,  or  difference,  to  the  transverse. 

Mensuration  of  Solids. — To  find  the  solidity  of  a cube. — Rule. — Multiply  the  side  of  the  cube  by 
itself,  and  that  product  again  by  the  side ; the  last  product  will  be  the  solidity  of  the  given  cube. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a parallelopipedon. — Rule. — Multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or  alti- 
tude, continually  together,  or,  in  other  words,  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  that  product  by 
the  depth  or  altitudo,  and  this  will  give  the  required  solidity. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  cylinders  and  prisms. — Rule. — Multiply  tho  area  of  the  base  by  the  height  of  the 
cylinder  or  prism,  and  the  product  will  give  the  solid  content 

To  find  the.  convex  surface  of  a cylinder. — Rule. — Multiply  the  circumference  by  the  length  of  the 
cylinder;  the  product  will  be  the  convex  surface  required. 

To  find  the  convex  surface  of  a right  cone,  or  pyramid. — Rule. — Multiply  the  perimeter,  or  circum- 
ference of  the  base,  by  the  slant  height,  or  lengtn  of  the  side  of  the  cone,  and  half  the  product  will  be 
the  surface. 

To  find  the  convex  surface  of  a frustum  of  a right  cone,  or  pyramid . — Rule. — Multiply  tho  sum  of  tho 
perimeters  of  the  two  ends  by  the  slant  height  or  side  of  the  frustum,  and  half  the  product  will  be  the 
surface  required. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a cone,  or  pyramid. — Rule. — Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  perpendicular 
height,  and  one-third  of  the  product  will  be  the  content 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  of  a cone. — Rule. — Divide  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  the  diam- 
eters of  the  two  ends  by  the  difference  of  the  diameters ; this  quotient  multiplied  by  7854  and  again  by 
one-third  of  the  height,  will  give  the  solidity. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  of  a pyramid. — Rule. — Add  to  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
frustum  the  square  root  of  their  product,  and  this  sum,  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  height,  will  give 
the  solidity. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a wedge. — Rule. — To  the  length  of  the  edge  of  the  wedge  add  twice  the  length 
of  the*  back ; multiply  this  sum  by  the  height  of  the  wedge,  and  then  by  the  breadth  of  the  back ; one- 
axth  of  the  product  will  be  the  solid  content. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a primnoid. — Rule. — Add  into  one  sum  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  and  four 
times  the  middle  section,  parallel  to  them ; then,  this  sum  multiplied  by  one-sixth  of  the  height,  will 
give  the  content 

Note. — The  length  of  the  middle  section  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  ends ; and 
its  breadth  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  breadths  of  the  two  ends. 

To  find  the  convex  surface  of  a sphere,  or  globe. — Rule. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  by  its 
circumference. 

Or,  multiply  314 16  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  ; the  product  will  be  the  convex  surface  required. 

Note. — The  convex  surface  of  any  zone  or  segment  may  be  found,  in  like  manner,  by  multiplying  its 
height  by  the  whole  circumference  of  the  sphere. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a sphere  or  globe. — Rule. — Multiply  the  cube  of  tho  axis  by  *5236 ; the  product 
will  be  the  solidity. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a spherical  segment. — Rule. — To  three  times  the  square  of  the  radius  of  its 
base  add  the  square  of  its  height ; then,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  height,  and  the  product  by  •6236. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a spherical  zone  or  frustum. — Rule. — To  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  radius 
of  each  end,  add  one-third  of  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  zone ; this  sum,  multiplied  by  tho  said 
height,  and  the  product  by  1*5708,  will  give  the  solidity. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a spheroid '. — Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  revolving  axis  by  the  fixed  or 
shorter  axis ; the  product,  multiplied  by  '5236.  will  give  the  content 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a segment  of  a spheroid. — Rule  L — When  the  base  is  circular  or  parallel  to  the 
revolving  axis,  multiply  the  fixed  axis  by  3,  the  height  of  the  segment  by  2,  and  subtract  the  one  product 
from  the  other ; then  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  segment,  and  tne  pro- 
duct by  5236. 

Then,  as  the  square  of  the  fixed  axis  is  to  the  square  of  the  revolving  axis,  so  is  the  last  product  to 
the  content  of  the  segment 

Rule  2. — When  the  base  is  perpendicular  to  the  revolving  axis,  multiply  the  revolving  axis  by  3,  and 
the  height  of  the  segment  by  2,  and  subtract  the  one  from  the  other ; then,  multiply  the  remainder  by 
the  square  of  the  height  of  the  segment  and  the  product  by  -5236. 

Then,  as  the  revolving  axis  is  to  the  fixed  axis,  so  is  the  last  product  to  the  content 

To  fitul  the.  solidity  of  the  middle  frustum  of  a spheroid — Rule  1. — When  the  ends  are  circular,  or 
parallel  to  the  revolving  axis,  to  twice  the  square  of  the  revolving  axis,  add  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  either  end;  then,  multiply  this  sum  by  the  length  of  the  frustum,  and  the  product  again  by  *2618; 
this  will  give  the  solidity. 

Rule  2. — When  thr  ends  are  elliptical,  or  perpendicular  to  the  revolving  axis,  to  twice  the  product  of 
the  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  of  the  middle  section,  add  the  product  of  the  transverse  and 
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cod  jugate  of  either  end ; multiply  this  sum  by  the  length  of  the  frustum,  and  the  product  by  *2618 ; this 
will  give  the  solidity. 

To  find  the  surface  of  a circular  spindle. — Rule. — Multiply  the  length  of  the  spindle  by  the  radius  of 
the  revolving  arc.  Multiply  also  the  said  arc  by  the  central  distance,  or  distance  between  the  centre  of 
the  spindle  and  centre  of  the  revolving  arc.  Subtract  this  last  product  from  the  former ; double  the 
remainder  ; multiply  it  by  314 16,  and  the  product  will  give  the  surface  of  the  spindle. 

Sole. — The  same  rule  will  serve  for  any  segment,  or  zone,  cut  off  perpendicularly  to  the  chord  of  the 
revolving  arc ; but,  in  this  case,  the  particular  length  of  the  part,  and  the  part  of  the  arc  which  describes 
it,  must  be  used,  instead  of  the  whole  length  and  whole  arc. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a circular  spindle. — Rule. — Multiply  the  central  distance,  as  above,  by  half  the 
area  of  the  revolving  segment  Subtract  the  product  from  one-third  of  the  cube  of  half  the  length  ol 
the  spindle.  Then,  multiply  the  remainder  by  12*5664,  or  4 times  31416,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
solidity  required. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  frustum,  or  zone,  of  a circular  spindle. — Rule. — From  the  square  of  halt 
the  length  of  the  whole  spindle,  take  one-tliird  of  the  square  of  half  the  length  of  the  frustum,  and  mul- 
tiply the  remainder  by  the  said  half-length  of  the  frustum.  Multiply  the  central  distance  by  the 
revolving  area,  which  generates  the  frustum.  Subtract  the  last  product  from  the  former  •,  and  the 
remainder,  multiplied  by  6*2832,  or  twice  314 16,  will  give  the  content 

To  find  the  solidity  of  an  elliptic  spindle. — Rule. — To  the  square  of  the  greatest  diameter,  add  the 
square  of  twice  the  diameter  at  one  fourth  of  its  length;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  length,  and  the  pro- 
duct by  '1309,  and  it  will  give  the  solidity,  very  nearly. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a frustum  or  segment  of  <m  elliptic  spindle. — Rule. — Proceed,  as  in  the  last 
rule,  for  this,  or  any  other  solid,  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a conic  section  about  an  axis,  namely  : 

Add  together  the  squares  of  the  greatest  and  least  diameters,  and  the  square  of  double  the  diameter 
in  the  middle  between  the  two;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  length,  and  the  product  by  '1309.  and  it  will  • 
give  tl>e  solidity. 

Note. — For  all  such  solids  this  rule  is  exact  when  the  body  is  formed  by  the  conic  section,  or  a part 
of  it,  revolving  about  the  axis  of  the  section ; and  it  will  always  be  very  near  the  truth,  when  the  figure 
revolves  about  another  line. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a jiarabolic  conoid. — Rule.— Multiply  the  Bquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  base 
by  the  altitude,  and  the  product  by  '3927. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a frustum  of  a paraboloid. — Rule. — Multiply  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  the  two  ends  by  the  height  of  the  frustum,  and  the  product  by  *3927. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a parabolic  spirulle. — Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  middle  diameter  by 
the  length  of  the  spindle,  and  the  proauct  by  41888,  (which  is  eight- fifteenths  of  *7854,)  and  it  will  give 
the  content 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  middle  frustum  of  a parabolic  spindle. — Rule. — Add  together  8 times  the 
square  of  the  greatest  diameter,  3 times  the  square  of  the  least  diameter,  and  4 times  the  product  of 
these  two  diameters ; multiply  the  sum  by  the  length,  and  the  product  by  *05236,  (which  is  £ of 
3141 6;)  this  will  give  the  solidity. 

To  find  the  convex  surface  of  a cylindrical  ring. — Rule. — To  the  thickness  of  the  ring  add  the  inner 
diameter ; multiply  this  sum  by  the  thickness,  and  the  product  by  9 8696,  (which  is  the  square  of 
314 159,)  and  it  will  give  the  superficies  required. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a cylindrical  ring. — Rule. — To  the  thickness  of  the  ring  add  the  inner  diameter ; 
then  multiply  the  sum  by  the  square  of  the  thickness,  and  the  product  by  2*4674,  (which  is  one  fourth 
of  the  square  of  3*1416,)  and  it  will  give  the  solidity. 

To  find  the  superficies  or  solidity"  of  any  regular  body. — Rule  1.— -Multiply  the  tabular  surface  by  the 
square  of  the  linear  edge,  and  the  product  will  be  the  superficies. 

Rule  2. — Multiply  the  tabular  solidity  by  the  cube  of  the  linear  edge,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
solidity. 


Table  of  the  Surfaces  and  Solidities  of  the  Regular  Bodies  when  the  linear  edge  is  1 . 


No.  of  Sides. 

Names. 

Surfaces. 

Solidities. 

4 

Tetrahedron 

1*73206 

0*11785 

C 

Hexahedron 

600000 

1*00000 

8 

Octahedron 

3*46410 

0*47140 

12 

Dodecahedron 

20  64578 

7*66312 

20 

Icosahedron 

8*66025 

2*18169 

METALS  AND  ALLOYS,  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts.  Metals  are  elementary 
bodies,  being  all  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and  many  of  them,  during  this  combination,  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  combustion.  Formerly  only  seven  metals  were  known,  but  modem  discoveries  have 
added  to  the  number  greatly.  Metals  are  distinguished  by  their  great  specific  gravity,  considerable 
tenacity  and  hardness,  opacity,  and  property  of  reflecting  the  greater  part  of  the  light  which  falls  on 
their  surface,  giving  rise  to  what  is  denominated  the  metallic  lustre  or  brilliancy.  Opacity  is  another 
leading  property  of  metals;  even  when  beat  to  the  greatest  possible  thinness,  they  transmit  scarcely 
any  light ; from  the  union  of  the  two  qualities  density  and  opacity,  arises  that  of  lustre.  By  their 
opacity  and  the  denseness  of  their  texture,  they  reflect  the  greatest  part  of  the  light  that  falls  on  their 
eurface.  From  their  deusity  they  are  susceptible  of  a fine  polish,  by  which  their  lustre  is  increased. 
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Tenacity  distinguishes  a number  of  the  metals,  and  is  not  posse-wed  in  any  great  degree  bv  other 
bodies ; hence  arises  their  malleability  and  ductility.  Some  of  the  metals  arc  neither  malleable  nor 
ductile.  Both  these  qualities  are  greater  in  combinations  of  the  metals  than  in  the  individual  metals. 
Metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  caloric ; their  expansibilities  are  various,  and  are  probably  nearly  in 
the  order  of  their  fusibilities.  Mercury  melts  at  so  low  a temperature,  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  the 
solid  state  only  at  a very  low  temperature ; others,  as  platina,  can  scarcely  be  melted  by  the  most  in- 
tense heat  which  wo  can  excite.  Metals  may  be  volatilized;  at  the  degree  of  000  quicksilver  may  be 
volatilised,  and  zinc  and  arsenic  at  a temperature  not  very  remote  from  this.  Metals  are  the  best  con- 
ductors of  electricity. 


Table  of  the  Properties  of  the  Metals. 


Name. 

When  dis- 
covered. 

By  whom. 

Color. 

Specific 

gravity. 

|| 
3 -I 

i 

II 

>» 
c 5 

8 = 
*1 

1 

H 

Ratio  of 
hardness. 

Gold ) 

Pure  yellow. 

19-257 

5237 

1 

1 

68-216 

8 

Silver 

White. 

10*474 

3677 

2 

2 

8506*2 

6 

Iron 1 

Known  from 

Blue-gray. 

7-788 

17977 

4 

8 

269*659 

3 

Copper  > 

the  earliest 

Red. 

8 895 

4587 

5 

3 

157*399 

5 

Mercury 1 

HgKL 

White. 

13-568 

39 

None. 

l>*ad 

Blue. 

11-352 

594 

8 

6 

14 

Tin J 

White. 

7-291 

442 

7 

4 

24-200 

12 

Zinc 

1541 

Parsed  sua. 

BluUli-whitc. 

6 061 

700 

6 

7 

12  720 

9 

Bismuth 

1520 

Agricola. 

Yellow  Ish-white. 

9-833 

476 

7 

Anlimonv 

XVth  cent. 

B.  Valent. 

Bluish-white. 

0-7(82 

932 

10 

17-23 

Cobalt 

do. 

Gray-white. 

8-538 

16677 

11 

Platinum 

mi 

Wood. 

Blubh-wliitc. 

21-500 

G.  B.  P. 

3 

5 

1*24  000 

4 

Nickel 

1751 

Cro  listed  t. 

While. 

8 279 

21877 

... . 

Manganese 

1774 

Scheele. 

Gray-white. 

5-850 

do. 

2 

Tungsten 

17*1 

D’KIhuyart. 

7-600 

G.  B.  P. 

l 

Tellurium  

1782 

Muller. 

6 115 

Molybdenum  .... 

do. 

Iljelm. 

Gray. 

7-400 

G.  B.  P. 

.... 

Titanium 

1781 

Gregor. 

Rod. 

do. 

Uranium 

1789 

Klaproth. 

Gray. 

9-000 

do. 

.... 

Chromium 

1797 

Vauquelin. 

do. 

do. 

Palladium 

1803 

Wollaston. 

Bluish-white. 

11-300 

10 

10 

1 

Rhodium 

do. 

do. 

Grayish-whilo 

G.  B.  P. 

Iridium 

do. 

Pereolila. 

Osmium 

do. 

Tenant. 

Bluish-black. 

do. 

Cerium 

1804 

Berzelius. 

Gray-white. 

do. 

Potassium 1 

0-865 

136 

100 

Sodium 

0-972 

194 

loo 

Barium ■ 

1807 

Davy. 

Strontium. .... 

Calcium J 

.... 

Cudmiura 

1818 

Stromeyer. 

White. 

8-604 

11 

ii 

Lithium 

do. 

Arfvedson. 

.... 

HtHrium 

1824  ) 

Berzelius. 

Zincooiuin 

....  \ 

do. 

Aluminum 

18381 

Wohler. 

.... 

Glucinum 

....  £ 

do. 

YUrium 

....  s 

do. 

Thoalum 

1829 

Berzelius. 

.... 

Magnesium 

do. 

Unsay. 

Varadiutn 

1830 

Seftstrom. 

Lantanium 

1840 

Mosandcr. 

.... 

Antimony*  is  of  a silvery  white  color,  brittle  and  crystalline  in  its  ordinary  texture.  It  fuses  at  about 
800°,  or  at  a dull-red  heat,  and  is  volatile  at  a white  heat  Its  speciGc  gravity  is  6 712.  ( Hatchett , 
Phil.  Trans.  1803.  B ramie,  849.) 

Antimony  expands  on  cooling;  it  is  scarcely  used  alone,  except  in  combination  with  similar  bars  of 
other  metals  for  producing  thermo-electricity : but  antimony,  which  in  the  metallic  state  Is  frequently 
called  “rcgulus,”  is  generally  combined  with  a large  portion  of  lead,  and  sometimes  with  tin,  and  other 
metals.  See  Lead  and  77n. 

“ Antimony  and  tin.  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  form  a moderately  hard,  brittle,  and  very  brilliant 
alloy,  capable  of  receiving  an  exquisite  polish,  and  not  easily  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air ; it  has 
been  occasionally  manufactured  into  speculums  for  telescopes.  Its  sp.  gr,  according  to  GrUcrt,  is  less 
than  the  mean  of  its  constituent  parts.” — Atkins  Piet  ionary. 

Bismuth  is  a brittle  white  metal,  with  a slight  tint  of  red;  its  specific  gravity  is  9822.  ( Hatchett, 
Phil.  Trans.  1803.)  It  fuses  at  476°,  (Crichton,)  507°,  (Iludbery,)  and  always  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
According  to  Chnudct,  pure  bismuth  Is  somewhat  flexible.  A cast  bar  of  the  metal  (see  Rennie)  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  supports,  according  to  Muschenbroek,  a weight  of  48  pounds.  Bismuth  is 
volatile  at  a high  heat,  and  may  be  distilled  in  close  vessels.  It  transmits  heat  more  slowly  than  most 
other  metals,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  texture.  (Brands,  861.) 


• 7>o  alloys  an*  in  general  arranged  under  those  metals  which  constitute  respectively  their  largest  proportional  parts, 
but  in  some  few  instances  under  thosso  from  which  they  derive  their  peculiar  characters. 
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Bismuth  is  scarcely  used  alone,  but  it  is  employed  for  imparting  fusibility  to  alloys,  thus : 

8 bismuth,  5 lead,  8 tin,  constitute  Newton’s  fusible  alloy,  which  melts  at  212°  F. 

2 bismuth,  1 lead,  1 tiu,  Rose's  fusible  alloy,  which  melts  at  201°  F. 

5 bismuth,  8 lead,  2 tin,  when  combined  melt  at  199°. 

8 bismuth.  5 lead,  4 tin,  1 type-metal,  constitute  the  fusible  alloy  used  on  the  Continent  for  producing 
the  beautiful  casts  of  the  French  medals,  by  the  eliehee  process.  The  metals  should  bo  repeatedly 
melted  und  poured  into  drops  until  they  are  well  mixed.  Mr.  Charles  V.  Walker  substituted  antimony 
for  the  type-metal,  and  strongly  recommends  this  latter  in  preference  to  the  first-named  fusible  alloy. 
Electrotype  Manipulation,  Fart  IL  p.  9-11,  where  the  eliehee  process  is  described. 

1 bismuth  and  2 tin  make  the  alloy  Mr.  Cowper  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  rose-engine  and 
eccentric-turned  patterns,  to  be  printed  from  after  the  manner  of  letter-press.  He  recommends  the  thin 
plates  to  be  cast  upon  a cold  surface  of  metal  or  stone,  upon  which  a piece  of  smooth  paper  is  placed, 
and  then  a metal  ring ; the  alloy  should  neither  burr  nor  crumble ; if  proper,  it  turns  soft  and  silky ; 
when  too  crystalline,  more  tin  should  be  added. 

1 bismuth!  1 leali!  2 tin!  pwterer.  «®ft  ooldcre. 

All  these  alloys  must  be  cooled  quickly  to  avoid  the  separation  of  tbe  bismuth;  they  are  rendered 
more  fusible  by  a small  addition  of  mercury. 

Copper,  with  tbe  exception  of  titanium,  is  the  only  metal  which  lias  a red  color  ; it  lias  much  lustre, 
is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  exhales  a peculiar  smell  when  warmed  or  rubbed.  It  melts  at  a 
bright-red  or  dull-white  beat ; or,  according  to  Daniell,  at  a temperature  intermediate  between  the 
fusing  points  of  silver  and  gold  = 1998°  Fahr.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  8 86  to  889;  the 
former  being  tho  least  density  of  cast  copper,  the  latter  tbe  greatest  of  rolled  or  hammered  copper. 
(Bratule,  812.) 

Copper  is  used  alone  for  many  important  purposes,  and  very  extensively  for  the  following : namely, 
sheathing  and  bolts  for  ships,  brewing,  distilling,  and  culinary  vessels.  Some  of  the  fire-boxes  for  loco- 
motive engines,  boilers  for  marine  engines,  rollers  for  calico  printing  and  paper-making,  plates  for  the 
use  of  engravers,  6ic. 

Copper  is  used  in  alloying  gold  and  silver,  for  coin,  plate,  <fcc„  ami  it  enters  with  zinc  and  nickel  into 
the  composition  of  German  silver.  Copper  alloyed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  arsenicis  so  similar  in 
appearance  to  silver,  as  to  have  been  substituted  for  it 

The  alloys  of  copper,  which  are  very  numerous  and  important,  are  principally  included  under  the 
general  name  Bra**.  In  the  more  common  acceptation,  brass  means  the  yellow’  alloy  of  copper,  with 
about  half  its  weight  of  zinc  ; tills  is  often  called  by  engineers  •‘yellow  brass.” 

Copper  alloyed  with  about  one-ninth  its  weight  of  tin,  is  the  metal  of  brass  ordnance,  which  is  very 
generally  called  gun-metal;  similar  alloys  used  for  the  brauen  or  bearings  of  machinery,  are  called  by 
engineers  hard  brass,  and  also  gun-metal ; and  such  alloys,  when  employed  for  statues  ami  medals,  are 
called  bronze.  The  further  addition  of  tin  leads  to  bell-metal,  and  speculum-metal,  which  are  named 
after  their  respective  uses ; and  when  the  proportion  of  copper  is  exceedingly  small,  the  alloy  constitutes 
one  kind  of  pewter. 

Copper,  when  alloyed  with  nearly  half  its  weight  of  lead,  forms  an  inferior  alloy,  resembling  gun- 
metul  in  color,  but  very  much  softer  and  cheaper,  lead  being  only  about  one-fourth  the  value  of  tin,  and 
used  in  much  larger  proportion.  This  inferior  alloy  is  called  pot-metal,  and  also  cock-mctal,  because  it 
is  used  for  large  vessels  and  measures,  for  the  large  taps  or  cocks  for  brewers,  dyers,  and  distillers,  and 
tho-e  of  smaller  kinds  for  household  use. 

Generally  the  copper  is  only  alloyed  with  one  of  tbe  metals,  zinc,  tin,  or  lead ; occasionally  with  two, 
and  sometimes  with  the  three  in  various  proportions.  In  many  cases  the  new  metals  are  carefully 
weighed  according  to  the  qualities  desired  in  tfie  alloy,  but  random  mixtures  more  frequently  occur, 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  tilling  the  crucible  in  great  part  with  various  pieces  of  old  metal,  of  un- 
known proportions,  and  adding  a certain  quantity  of  new  metal  to  bring  it  up  to  the  color  aud  hardness 
required.  This  is  not  done  solely  from  motives  of  economy,  but  also  from  an  impression  which  appears 
to  be  very  generally  entertained,  that  such  mixtures  are  more  homogeneous  than  those  composed  en- 
tirely of  new’  metals,  fused  together  for  the  first  time. 

The  remarks  wo  have  to  offer  on  these  copper  alloys  will  be  arranged  in  the  tabular  form,  in  four 
groups , and,  to  make  them  as  practical  as  possible,  they  will  be  stated  in  the  terms  commonly  used  in 
the  brass- foundry.  Thus,  when  the  founder  is  asked  the  usual  proportions  of  yellow  brass,  be  will  say, 
6 to  8 oz.  of  zinc,  (to  every  pound  of  copper  being  implied.)  In  speaking  of  gun-metal,  he  would  not 
say.  it  had  one-ninth,  or  11  per  cent  of  tin,  but  simply  that  it  was  1$,  2,  or  2$  oz.,  (of  tin,)  as  the  case 
might  be ; so  that  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  alloy,  or  the  addition  to  the  pound  of  cupper,  is  usually 
alone  named. 

A Hoys  of  copper  and  zinc  only. — The  marginal  numbers  denote  the  ounces  of  zinc  added  to  every 
pound  of  copper. 

J to  $ oz.  Castings  are  seldom  made  of  pure  copper,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  does  not  cast 
soundly : about  half  an  ounce  of  zinc  is  usually  added,  frequently  in  the  shape  of  4 oz.  of  brass 
to  every  pound  of  copper ; and  by  others  4 oz.  of  brass  arc  added  to  every  two  or  three  pounds 
of  copper. 

1 to  1$  oz.  Gilding-metal,  for  common  jewelry  : it  is  made  by  mixing  4 parts  of  copper  with  1 of  cal- 
amine brass ; or  sometimes  1 lb.  of  copper  with  6 oz.  of  brass.  The  sheet  gilding-metal  will  be 
found  to  match  pretty  well  in  color  with  the  ca*t  gun  metal,  which  latter  does  not  admit  of  being 
rolled ; they  may  be  therefore  used  together  when  required. 

8 oz.  Red  sheet-brass,  made  at  Hegermuhl,  or  5$  parts  copper,  1 zinc.  ( Urc.)  * 
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3 lo  4 oz.  Bath  metal,  pinchbeck,  Mannheim  gold,  similar,  and  alloys  bearing  various  names,  and  re- 
sembling inferior  jeweller's  gold  greatly  alloyed  with  copper,  are  of  about  this  proportion : some 
of  them  contain  a little  tin ; now,  however,  they  ore  scarcely  used. 

0  oz.  Brass,  that  beats  soldering  well. 

G oz.  Bristol  brass  is  said  to  be  of  this  proportion. 

8 oz.  Ordinary  brass,  the  general  proportion ; less  fit  for  soldering  than  G oz.,  it  being  more  fusible. 

8 oz.  Emerson's  patent  brass  was  of  this  proportion,  and  so  is  generally  the  ingot  brass,  made  by  sim- 

ple fusion  of  the  two  metals. 

9 oz.  This  proportion  is  the  one  extreme  of  Muntz's  patent  sheathing.  See  10|. 

1U§  oz.  Muntz’s  metal,  or  40  zinc  and  60  copper.  “ Any  proportions,”  says  the  patentee,  “ between 
tile  extremes  50  zinc  and  50  copper,  and  37  zinc  63  copper,  will  roll  und  work  at  the  red-heat  ;n 
but  the  first-named  proportion,  or  40  zinc  to  60  copper,  is  preferred. 

The  metal  is  cast  into  ingots,  heated  to  a red-heat,  and  rolled  and  worked  at  tliat  heat  into 
ships’  bolts  and  other  fastenings  and  sheathing. 

1 2 oz.  Spelter-solder  for  copper  and  iron  is  sometimes  made  in  this  proportion ; for  brass  work  the 
metals  are  generally  mixed  in  equal  parts.  See  16  oz. 

12  oz.  Pale-yellow  metal,  tit  for  dippiug  in  acids,  is  often  made  in  this  proportion. 

16  oz.  Soft  spelter-solder,  suitable  for  ordinary  brass- work,  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc. 
About  14  lbs.  of  each  are  melted  together  and  poarod  into  an  ingot-mould  with  cross-ribs,  which 
indents  it  into  little  squares  of  about  2 lbs.  weight ; much  of  the  zinc  is  lost.  These  lumps  are 
afterwards  heated  nearly  to  redness  upon  a charcoal  fire,  and  are  broken  up,  one  at  a time,  with 
great  rapidity  on  an  anvil,  or  in  an  iron  pestle  and  mortar.  The  heat  is  a critical  point ; if  too 
great,  the  sofder  is  beaten  into  a cake  or  coarse  lumps  and  becomes  tarnished  ; when  the  heat  is 
proper,  it  is  nicely  granulated,  and  remains  of  a bright-yellow  color;  it  is  afterwards  passed 
through  a sieve.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  proportion  is  less  than  16  oz.  of  ziuc. 

16  oz.  Equal  parts  is  the  one  extreme  of  Muntz  a patent  sheathing.  See  10). 

16^  oz.  Hamilton  and  Parker's  patent  mosaic  gold,  which  is  dark-colored  when  first  cast,  but  on  dip- 
ping assumes  a Vw"i . uftll  golden  tint.  When  cooled  and  broken,  say  the  patentees,  “ all  yellow- 
ness must  cease,  and  the  tinge  vary  from  reddish-fawn  or  salmon  color  to  a light  purple  or  lilac, 
and  from  that  to  whiteness.”  The  proportions  are  stated  as  from  62  to  58  zinc  to  50  of  copper, 
or  16  i to  17  oz.  to  the  pound. 

32  oz.,  or  2 zinc  to  1 copper,  n bluish-white  brittle  alloy,  very  brilliant,  and  so  crystalline  tliat  it  may 
be  pounded  cold  in  a pestle  and  mortar. 

128  oz.,  or  2 oz.  of  copper  to  every  pound  of  zinc;  a hard  crystalline  metal,  differing  but  little  from 
zinc,  hut  more  tenacious ; it  has  been  used  for  laps  or  polishing  disks. 

Remark*  on  the  alloy s of  copper  and  tine. — These  metals  seem  to  mix  in  all  proportions. 

The  addition  of  zinc  continually  increases  the  fusibility,  but  from  the  extremely  volatile  nature  of  zinc, 
these  alloys  cannot  be  arrived  at  with  very  strict  regard  to  proportion. 

The  reu  color  of  copper  slides  into  that  of  vellow  brass  at  about  4 or  5 oz.  to  the  pound,  and  remains 
little  altered  unto  about  8 or  10  oz. ; after  this  it  becomes  whiter,  and  when  32  oz.  of  zinc  arc  added  to 
16  of  copper,  the  mixture  has  the  brilliant  silvery  color  of  speculum  metal,  but  with  a bluish  tint 

These  alloys,  from  about  8 to  16  oz.  to  the  pound  of  copper,  are  extensively  used  for  dipping,  as  in 
an  enormous  variety  of  furniture  work ; in  all  cases  the  metal  is  annealed  before  the  application  of  the 
scouring  or  cleaning  processes,  and  of  the  acids,  bronzes,  and  lackers  subsequently  used. 

The  alloys  with  zinc  retain  their  malleability  and  ductility  well,  unto  about  8 or  10  oz.  to  the  pound ; 
after  this  the  crystalline  character  slowly  begins  to  prevail,  The  alloy  of  2 zinc  and  1 copper,  before 
named,  may  be  crumbled  in  a mortar  when  cold. 

The  ordinary  range  of  good  yellow  brass,  that  files  and  turns  well,  is  from  about  4$  to  9 oz.  to  the 
pound.  With  additional  zinc,  it  is  harder  and  more  crystalline ; with  less,  more  tenacious,  and  it  hangs 
to  the  file  like  copper ; the  range  is  wide,  and  small  differences  are  not  perceived. 

Alloy c of  copper  and  tin  only. — The  marginal  numbers  denote  the  ounces  of  tin  added  to  every 
pound  of  copper. 

Ancient  Copper  and  Tin  Alloy*. 


} oz. 

1|  oz. 
2 oz. 
2$  oz. 
6 to  8 


Ancient  bronze  nails  flexible,  or  20  copper,  1 tin.  ( Ure .) 

rni  i f According  to  Pliny,  as  quoted  by  Wilkinson. 
v rlZ<?’  ° °01  , Ancient  weapons  and  tools,  bv  various  analyses,  or  8 to  15  per  cent 

Medium  bronze,  or  8 to  1.  < tjn  meda£  from  8 to  12  per  cent,  tin,  with  2 parts  zinc  added  to 
Htird  bronze,  or  7 to  1 . [ 100,  for  improving  the  bron«  color.  (V- re.) 

oz.  Ancient  mirrors. 


Modem  Copper  and  Tin  Alloy s. 

1  oz.  Soft  gun-metal,  tliat  bears  drifting,  or  stretching  from  a perforation. 

1 $ oz.  A little  harder  alloy,  fit  for  mathematical  instruments ; or  12  copper  and  ooe  very  pure  grain  tin. 
oz.  Still  harder,  fit  for  wheels  to  be  cut  with  teeth. 

1 \ to  2 oz.  Brass  ordnanee,  or  8 to  12  per  cent  tin ; but  the  general  proportion  Is  onc-ninth  part  of  tin. 

2 oz.  Hard  bearings  for  machinery. 

2J  oz.  Very  hard  bearings  for  machinery.  By  Muschenbroek's  tables  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
1 tin  and  6 copper  is  the  most  tenacious  alloy ; it  is  too  brittle  for  general  use,  and  contains  2$ 
oz.  to  the  pound  of  copper. 

For  some  other  alloys  used  in  machinery,  see  alloys  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  p.  354. 

3 oz.  Soft  musical  bells. 

3)  oz.  Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals,  or  20  per  cent  tin. 

4 oz.  House  bells. 

Vol.  1L— 23 
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4$  oz  Largo  bells. 

5-oz.  Largest  bells. 

7 J to  8}  oz.  Speculum  metal.  Sometimes  one  ounce  of  brass  is  added  to  every  pound  as  the  means 
of  introducing  a trifling  quantity  of  zinc;  at  other  times  small  proportions  of  silver  are  added; 
the  employment  of  arsenic  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  Rev.  John  Edwards.  Lord  Oxman- 
town,  now  the  Earl  of  Rouse,  says,  “ tin  and  copper,  the  materials  employed  by  Newton  in  the 
first  reflecting  telescope,  are  preferable  to  any  other  with  wliich  I am  acquainted ; the  beat 
proportions  being  4 atoms  of  copper  to  1 of  tin,  (Turner’s  numbers ;)  in  fact,  1*26-4  parts  of  cop- 
per to  68  9 of  tin.” — Tran*.  Royal  Soe.  1840,  p.  604. 

The  object  agreed  upon  by  all  experimentalists  appears  to  be  the  exact  saturation  of  the  copper  with 
the  tin,  and  the  proportionate  quantities  differ  very  materially  (in  this  and  all  other  alloy t)  according 
to  the  respective  degrees  of  purity  of  the  metals : for  the  most  perfect  alloys  of  this  group,  Swedish  cop- 
per aud  grain  tin  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Ross  says : “ When  the  alloy  is  perfect,  it  should  be  white,  glassy,  ami  flaky.  When  the  copper 
is  in  excess,  it  imparts  a red  tint  easily  detected ; when  the  tin  is  in  excess,  the  fracture  is  granulated, 
and  also  less  white.”  Ilis  practice  is  to  pour  the  melted  tin  into  the  fluid  copper  when  it  is  at  the  low- 
est temperature  that  a mixture  by  stirring  can  be  effected ; then  to  pour  the  mixture  into  an  ingot,  and 
to  complete  the  combination  by  remelting  in  the  most  gradual  manner,  by  putting  the  metal  into  the 
furnace  as  soon  almost  as  the  tire  is  lighted.  Trial  is  made  of  a little  piece  taken  from  the  pot  imme- 
diately prior  to  pouring. 

82  ox.  of  tin  to  1 lb.  of  copper  make  the  alloy  called  by  the  pewterers  “ temper."  which  is  added  in 
small  quantities  to  tin  for  some  kinds  of  pewter,  called  “ tin  and  temper,”  in  which  the  copper  is  fre- 
quently much  less  than  1 per  cent. 

Remarks  on  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  only. — These  metals  seem  to  mix  in  all  proportions. 

The  addition  of  tin  continually  increases  the  fusibility,  although  when  it  iB  added  cold  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  copper  pasty,  or  even  to  set  it  in  a solid  lump  in  the  crucible. 

The  red  color  ot  the  copper  is  not  greatly  impaired  in  those  proportions  used  by  the  engineer,  namely, 
up  to  about  24  oz.  to  the  pound ; it  becomes  grayish  white  at  6,  the  limit  suitable  for  bells,  and  quite 
white  at  about  8,  the  speculum  metal ; after  this,  the  alloy  becomes  of  a bluish  cast 
The  tin  alloy  is  scarcely  malleable  at  2 oz^  and  soon  becomes  very  hard,  brittle,  and  sonorous ; and 
when  it  has  ceased  to  serve  for  producing  sound,  it  is  employed  for  reflecting  light. 

The  tough,  tenacious  character  of  copper  under  the  tools  rapidly  gives  way  ; alloys  of  1 4 cut  easily. 
2}  assume  about  the  maximum  hardness  without  being  crystalline;  after  this  they  yield  to  the  flic  by 
crumbling  in  fragments  rather  than  by  ordinary  abrasion  in  shreds,  until  the  tin  very  greatlv  predomi- 
nates, as  in  the  pewters : when  the  alloys  become  the  more  flexible,  soft,  malleable,  and  ductile,  the  less 
copper  they  contain. 

Alloys  of  copper  and  lead  only. — The  marginal  numbers  denote  the  ounces  of  lead  added  to  every 
pound  of  copper. 

2 oz.  A red-colored  and  ductile  alloy. 

4 oz.  Less  red  and  ductile ; neither  of  these  is  so  much  used  as  the  following,  as  the  object  ia  to  em- 
ploy os  much  lead  as  possible. 

6 oz.  Ordinary  pot-metal,  called  dry  pot-metal,  os  this  quantity  of  lead  will  be  taken  up  without  sep- 

arating on  cooling ; this  is  brittle  when  warmed. 

7 oz.  This  alloy  is  rather  short,  or  disposed  to  break. 

8 oz.  Inferior  pot-metal,  called  wet  pot-metal,  as  the  lead  portly  oozes  out  in  cooling,  especially  when 

the  new  metals  are  mixed ; it  is  therefore  alwavs  usual  to  fill  the  crucible  in  part  with  old 
metal,  and  to  add  new  for  the  remainder.  This  alloy  is  very  brittle  when  slightly  warmed. 
More  lead  can  scarcely  be  used,  as  it  separates  on  cooling. 

Remarks  on  the  alloys  of  copper  and  lead  only. — These  metals  mix  in  all  proportions  until  the  lead 
amounts  to  nearly  half;  after  tnis  they  separate  in  cooling. 

The  addition  of  lead  greatly  increases  the  fusibility. 

The  red  color  of  the  copper  is  soon  deadened  by  the  lead ; at  about  4 oz.  to  the  pound  the  work 
has  a bluish  leaden  hue  when  first  turned,  hut  changes  in  an  hour  or  so  to  that  of  a dull  gun-metal 
character. 

When  the  lead  does  not  exceed  about  4 07..  the  mixture  is  tolerably  malleable,  but  with  more  lead  it 
soon  becomes  very  brittle  and  rotten  ; the  alloy  Is  greatly  inferior  to  gun-metal,  and  is  principally  used 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  mixture,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  turned  and  filed. 

Alloys  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  drc. — Tliis  group  refers  principally  to  gun-metal  alloys,  to  which 
more  or  less  zinc  is  added  by  many  engineers ; the  quantity  of  tin  in  every  pound  of  the  alloy,  which  Is 
expressed  by  the  marginal  numbers,  principally  determines  the  hardness. 

Keller’s  statues  nt  V ersuilles  are  found  as  the  mean  of  four  analyses,  to  consist  of 


Copper 91-40,  or  about  141  ounces. 

Zinc 653  • 1 

Tin  1-70  “ § “ 

Lead 137  “ \ “ 


In  100  parts  or  the  16  ounces. 

14  to  21  oz.  tin  to  1 lh  copper  used  for  bronze  medals,  or  8 to  16  per  cent  tin,  with  the  addition  of  2 
parts  in  each  100  of  zinc,  to  improve  the  color. 

The  modem  so-called  brouze  medals  of  our  mint  are  of  pure  copper,  and  are  afterwards 
bronzed  superficially. 

1£  oz.  tin  1 zinc  to  16  oz  copper.  Pumps  and  works  requiring  great  tenacity. 
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1 i oz.  tin  2 oz.  brass  1 6 

11  “2  16 

2 “ 11  “ 16 


For  wheels  to  be  cut  into  teeth. 
For  turning-work. 


2$  “ 11  •*  16  “ For  nuts  of  coarse  threads,  and  bearings. 

The  engineer  who  uses  these  live  alloys  recommends  melting  the  copper  alone : the  small 
quantity  of  brass  is  then  melted  in  another  crucible,  and  the  tin  in  a ladle;  the  two  latter  are 
added  to  the  copper  when  it  has  been  removed  from  the  furnace ; the  whole  are  stirred  together 
and  poured  into  the  moulds  without  beiug  run  into  ingots.  The  real  quantity  of  tin  to  everv 
pound  of  copper  is  about  one-eighth  ounce  less  than  the  numbers  stated,  owing  to  the  addition  of 
the  brass,  which  increases  the  proportion  of  copper. 

1 i oz.  tin,  1 1 oz.  zinc,  to  1 lb.  of  copper.  This  alloy,  which  is  a tough,  yellow,  brassy  gun-metal,  is  used 
for  general  purposes  by  a celebrated  engineer;  it  is  made  by  mixing  lb.  tui,  1$  lb.  zinc,  and 
10  Ids,  of  copper : the  alloy  is  first  run  into  ingots, 
oz.  tin,  | oz.  zinc,  to  1 lb.  of  copper,  used  for  bearings  to  sustain  great  weights. 

2$  oz.  tin,  21  oz.  zinc,  to  1 lb.  copper,  were  mixed  by  the  late  Sir  F.  Chantiy,  and  a razor  was  made  from 
the  alloy ; it  proved  nearly  as  hard  as  tempered  steel,  and  exceedingly  destructive  to  now  files, 
and  none  others  would  touch  it 


1 oz.  tin,  2 oz.  zinc,  1 6 oz.  brass.  Best  bard  white  metal  for  buttons. 

^ oz.  tin,  11  oz.  zinc,  16  oz.  brass.  Commoa  ditto.  (Phillips’*  Dictionary.) 

10  lbs.  tin,  6 lbe.  copper,  4 lbs.  brass,  constitute  white  solder.  The  copper  and  brass  are  first  melted 
. together,  the  tin  is  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  and  poured  through  birch  twigs  into  water  to 
granulate  it ; it  is  afterwards  dried  and  pulverized  cold  in  an  iron  pestle  and  mortar.  This 
white  solder  was  introduced  as  a substitute  for  silver  solder  in  making  gilt  buttons.  Another 
button  solder  consists  of  10  parts  copper,  8 of  brass,  and  12  of  spelter  or  zinc. 

Remarks  on  alloys  of  copper , zinc,  tin,  lead,  dec. — Ordinary  yellow  brass,  (copper  and  zinc,}  is 
rendered  very  sensibly  liarder,  so  as  not  to  require  to  be  hammered,  by  a small  addition  of  tin,  say  1 
or  ^ oz.  to  the  lb.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  audition  of  \ to  1 oz.  of  lead,  it  becomes  more  malleable 
and  casts  more  sliarply.  Brass  becomes  a little  whiter  fur  the  tin,  and  redder  for  the  lead  The  addi- 
tion of  nickel  to  copper  and  zinc  constitutes  the  so-called  German  silver. 

Gun-metal  (copper  and  tin)  very  commonly  receives  a small  addition  of  zinc;  this  makes  the  alloy 
mix  better,  and  to  lean  to  the  character  of  brass  by  increasing  the  malleability  without  materially  re- 
ducing the  hardness.  The  standard  measures  for  the  Exchequer  were  made  of  a tough  alloy  of  this 
kind  The  zinc,  which  is  sometimes  added  in  the  form  of  brass,  also  improves  the  color  of  the  alloy, 
both  in  the  recent  and  bronzed  states.  Lead,  in  small  quantity,  improves  the  ductility  of  gun-metal, 
but  at  the  expense  of  its  hardness  and  color;  it  is  seldom  added  Nickel  has  been  proposed  as  au  ad- 
dition to  gun-metal  by  Mr.  Donkin,  and  antimony  by  Dr.  Ure. 

Pot-metal  (copper  and  lead)  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  tin,  and  the  three  metals  will  mix  in 
almost  any  proportion* : when  the  tin  predominates,  the  alloy  so  much  the  more  nearly  approaches 
the  condition  of  gun-metal.  Zinc  may  be  added  to  pot-metal  in  very  small  quantity,  but  when  the 
zinc  becomes  a considerable  amount,  the  copper  takes  up  the  zinc,  forming  a kind  of  brass,  and  leaves 
the  lead  at  liberty,  and  which,  in  great  measure,  separntes  in  cooling.  Zinc  aud  lend  are  also  very  in- 
disposed to  mix  alone,  although  a little  arsenic  assists  their  union  by  “ killing”  the  lead  as  in  shot- 
metal.  Antimony  also  facilitates  the  combination  of  pot-metal  ; 7 lend,  1 antimony,  and  16  copper 
mixed  perfectly  well  the  first  fusion,  and  the  alloy  was  decidedly  harder  than  4 lead  and  16  copper; 
and  apparently  a better  metal.  **  Lead  and  antimony,  though  in  small  quantity,  have  a remarkable 
effect  in  diminishing  the  elasticity  and  sonorousness  of  the  copper  alloys." 

Gold  ia  of  a deep  and  peculiar  yellow  color.  It  melts  at  a bright-red  heat,  equivalent,  according 
to  Duniell,  to  2016°  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale,  and  when  in  fusion  appears  of  a brilliant  greenish  color.  Its 
specific  gravity  i*  19*3.  It  is  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  extended  into  leaves  which  do  not  exceed 
the  one  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  a single  grain  may  be  ex- 
tended over  66  square  inches  of  surface.  This  extensibility  of  the  metal  is  well  illustrated  by  gilt 
buttons,  144  of  which  are  gilt  by  6 grains  of  gold,  and  less  than  even  half  that  quantity  is  adequate  by 
giving  them  a very  thin  coating.  It  is  also  so  ductile  that  a grain  may  be  drawn  out  into  500  feet  of 
wire.  The  pure  acids  have  no  action  upon  gold.  (Bra tide,  972.) 

Gold,  in  tiie  pure  or  fine  state,  is  not  employed  in  bulk  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  as  it  is  then 
too  soft  to  be  durable.  The  gold  foil  used  by  dentists  for  stopping  decayed  teeth  is  perhaps  as  nearly 
pure  us  the  metal  can  be  obtained : it  contains  about  six  grains  of  alloy  in  the  pound  troy,  or  the  one- 
thousandth  part.  Every  superficial  inch  of  this  gold  foil  or  leaf  weighs  $ of  a grain,  and  is  42  times  ns 
thick  as  the  leaf  used  for  gilding. 

The  wire  for  gold  lace  prepared  by  the  refiners  for  gold-lace  manufacturers,  requires  equally  fine 
gold,  as  when  alloyed  it  does  not  so  well  retain  its  brilliancy.  The  gold,  in  the  proportion  of  about  100 
grains  to  the  pound  troy  of  silver,  or  of  140  grains  for  double-gilt  wire,  is  beaten  into  sheets  as  thin  as 
paper ; it  is  then  burnished  upon  a stout  red-hot  silver  bar,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  scraped  per- 
fectly clean.  When  extended  by  drawing,  the  gold  still  bearing  the  same  relation  as  to  quantity, 
namely,  the  57  th  part  of  the  weight,  becomes  of  only  one-third  the  thickness  of  ordinary  gold-leaf  used 
fur  gilding.  In  water-gilding,  fine  gold  is  amalgamated  with  mercury,  and  washed  over  the  gilding 
metal,  (copper  and  tin  ;)  the  mercury  attaches  itself  to  the  metal,  and  when  evaporated  by  heat,  it 
leaves  the  gold  behind  in  the  dead  or  frosted  state  : it  is  brightened  with  the  burnisher.  (See  Tech- 
nological Rcp<>*itory,  voL  ii.,  p.  361  : 1828.)  By  the  electrotype  process,  n still  thinner  covering  of 
pure  gold  may  be  deposited  on  silver,  steel,  and  other  metals.  Mr.  Dent  has  introduced  this  method 
of  protecting  the  steel  pendulum-springs  of  marine  chronometers  and  other  time-pieces  from  rust 

Fine  gold  is  also  used  for  soldering  chemical  vessels  made  of  platinum. 

Gold  alloys. — Gold-leaf)  fur  gilding,  contain*  from  3 to  12  grain*  of  alloy  to  the  oz,  but  generally  6 
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grains.  The  gold  used  by  respectable  dentists,  for  plates,  is  nearly  pure,  but  necessarily  contains  about 
6 grains  of  copper  in  the  oz.  troy,  or  one  eightieth  part ; others  use  gold  containing  upwards  of  one 
third  of  alloy : the  copper  is  then  very  injurious.  « 

With  copper,  gold  forms  a ductile  alloy  of  a deeper  color,  harder  and  more  fusible  than  pure  gold : 
this  alloy,  in  the  proportion  of  11  of  gold  to  1 of  copper,  constitutes  standard  gold ; its  density  is  17157, 
being  a little  below  the  mean,  so  that  the  metnls  slightly  expand  on  combining.  One  troypound  of 
this  alloy  is  coined  into  46j’J|  sovereigns,  or  20  troy  pounds  into  934  sovereigns  and  a half.  Tne  pound 
wa«  formerly  coined  into  44  guineas  and  a half  The  standard  gold  of  France  consists  of  9 parts  of  gold 
and  1 of  copper.  (Brandc,  979.) 

For  Gold  Plate  the  French  have  three  different  standards : 92  parts  gold,  8 copper ; also  81  gold,  16 
copper;  and  75  gold,  25  copper. 

In  England,  the  purity  of  gold  is  expressed  by  the  terms  22,  18,  16  enrats,  Ac.  The  pound  troy  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  parts,  and  the  gold,  if  it  could  be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  might  be 
called  24  carats  fine.  , 

The  “Old  Standard  Gold,”  or  that  of  the  present  currency,  is  called  fine,  there  being  22  parts  of  pure 
gold  to  2 of  copper. 

The  “ New  Standard,”  for  watch-cases,  Ac.,  is  18  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  6 of  alloy.  No  gold  of  infe- 
rior quality  to  18  carats,  or  the  “ New  Standard,”  can  receive  the  Hall  mark  ; and  gold  of  lower  quality 
is  generally  described  by  its  commercial  value,  as  60  or  40  shilling  gold,  Ac. 

The  alloy  may  be  entirely  silver,  which  will  give  a green  color,  or  entirely  copper  for  a red  color , 
but  the  copper  and  silver  arc  more  usually  mixed  in  the  one  alloy  according  to  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  jeweller. 

The  following  alloys  of  gold  arc  transcribed  from  the  memoranda  of  the  proportions  employed  by  a 
practical  jeweller  of  considerable  experience.* 

First  group. — Different  kinds  of  gold  that  are  finished  by  polishing,  burnishing,  Ac,  without  noces 
sarilv  requiring  to  be  colored  : 

Tne  gold  of  22  carats  fine,  or  the  “ Old  Standard,”  is  so  little  used,  on  account  of  its  expense  and 
greater  softness,  that  it  has  been  purposely  omitted. 


18  enrats,  or  New  Standard  gold,  of  yellow  tint  :* 
16  dwt  0 grs.  gold. 

2 dwt  18  grs.  silver. 

2 dwt  6 grs.  copper. 


20  dwt  0 grs. 


18  carats,  or  New  Standard  gold,  of  red  tint:* 
16  dwt.  0 grs.  gold. 

1 dwt.  18  grH.  silver. 

S  dwt  6 grs.  copper. 


20  dwt  0 grs. 


1 6 carats,  or  Spring  gold : this,  when  drawn  or 
rolled  very  hard,  makes  springs  little  inferior  to 
those  of  steel : 

1 oz.  16  dwt  gold.  or  l'l 2 

6  dwt  silver.  — *4 

12  dwt  copper.  — *12 


60#.  gold  of  yellow  tint,  or  the  fine  gold  of  the  jew- 
ellers; 10  carats  nearly : 

1 oz.  0 dwt.  gold. 

7  dwt.  silver. 

5 dwt.  copper. 


1 oz.  12  dwt 


00*.  gold  of  red  tint,  or  16  carats  : 
1 oz.  0 dwt  gold. 

2 dwt  silver. 

8  dwt  copper. 


1 ox.  10  dwt. 


40#.  gold,  or  the  old-fashioned  jewellers’  gold,  about 
1 1 carats  fine ; no  longer  used : 

1 oz.  0 dwt  gold. 

12  dwt.  silver. 

12  dwt  copper. 


2 oz.  14  dwt.  2 *8 


2 oz  4 dwt. 


Second  group. — Colored  golds  ; these  all  reauire  to  be  submitted  to  the  process  of  wet -coloring, 
which  will  be  explained : they  are  used  in  much  smaller  quantities,  and  require  to  be  very  exactly  pn»- 
portioned. 


Full  red  gold : 

6 dwt  gold. 

6 dwt  copper. 


Green  gold : 

6 dwt  0 grs.  gold. 
21  grs.  silver. 


10  dwt 


6 dwt  21  grs. 


Red  gold : 

10  dwt.  gold. 

1 dwt  silver. 

4 dwt  copper. 

16  dwt. 


Gray  gold  : (Platinum  is  also  called  gray  gold  by 
I jewellers :) 

3 dwt  16  grs.  gold. 

1 dwt  9 gre.  silver. 


6 dwt  0 grs. 


• When  it  in  not  other-wine  expressed,  it  will  be  understood  all  those  alloys  are  mode  with  fine  gold,  fine  silver,  and  fine 
copper,  obtained  direct  from  the  refiners.  And  to  Insure  tho  standard  gold  parsing  the  test  of  the  Hall.  3 or  4 grains  ad- 
ditional of  gold  are  usually  added  to  every  ounce. 
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Blue  gold  ; scarcely  used : 
ft  dwt.  gold. 

5 dwt  steel  filings. 

10  dwt 


Antique  gold,  of  a fine  greenish  yellow  color : 
18  dwt  9 grs.  gold,  or  18’  9 
21  grs.  silver,  — 18 
18  grs.  copper,  — *12 


20  dwt.  0 grs.  20‘  0 


Third  group. — Gold  solders : these  are  generally  made  from  gold  of  the  same  quality  and  value  as 
they  are  intended  for,  with  a small  addition  of  silver  and  copper,  thus : 


Solder  for  22  carat  gold  : 

1  dwt  0 grs.  of  22  carat  gold. 
2 grs.  silver. 

I gr.  copper. 


1 dwt  8 grs. 


Solder  for  60*.  gold  :* 
1 dwt  0 grs.  of  60s.  gold. 
10  grs.  silver. 

8 grs.  copper. 


1 dwt  18  grs. 


Solder  for  1 8 carat  gold  : 

1 dwt  0 grs.  of  18  carat  gold. 
2 grs.  silver. 

1 gr.  copper. 


1 dwt  3 grs. 


Solder  for  40*.  gold  ; but  middling  silver  solder  is 
more  generally  used : 

1 dwt.  fine  gold 

1 dwt  silver. 

2 dwt  copper. 

4 dwt 


Dr.  Hermstadt's  imitation  of  gold,  which  is  stated  not  only  to  resemble  gold  in  color,  but  also  in  spe- 
cific gravity  and  ductility,  consists  of  16  parts  of  platinum,  7 parts  of  copper,  and  1 of  zinc,  put  in  a 
crucible,  covered  with  charcoal  powder,  and  melted  into  a mass. 

Gold  alloyed  with  platinum  is  also  rather  elastic,  but  the  platinum  whitens  the  alloy  more  rapidly 
than  silver. 

Lead  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Its  color  is  bluish  white  ; it  has 
much  brilliancy,  is  remarkably  flexible  and  soft,  and  leaves  a black  streak  on  paper : when  handled  it 
exhales  a peculiar  odor.  It  melts  at  about  612°,  and  by  the  united  action  of  neat  and  air,  is  readily 
converted  into  an  oxide.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  is  1 1 *445  ; but  the  lead  of  commerce  seldom 
exceeds  1 1-35.  (Brandt,  838.) 

Lead  is  used  in  a state  of  comparative  purity  for  roofs,  cisterns,  pipes,  vessels  for  sulphuric  acid,  Ac. 
Ships  were  sheathed  with  lead  and  with  wood  from  before  tlie  Christian  era  to  1450,  after  which  wood 
was  more  commonly  employed,  nud  in  1790  to  1800  copper  sheathing  became  general;  of  late  years, 
lead  with  a little  antimony  nas  likewise  been  used,  also  Muntz's  sheathing,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 
and  galvanized  sheet-iron.  77te  most  important  alloys  are  those  employed  for  printers’  type,  namely, 
about 

3 lead,  1 antimony,  for  the  smallest,  hardest,  nnd  most  brittle  types. 

4 lead,  1 antimony,  for  small,  hard,  brittle  types. 

5 lead,  1 antimony,  for  types  of  medium  size. 

6 lead,  1 antimony,  for  large  types. 

7 lead,  1 antimony,  for  the  largest  and  softest  types. 

The  small  types  generally  contain  from  4 to  6 per  cent  of  tin,  nnd  sometimes  also  1 to  2 per  cent 
of  copper ; but  as  old  metal  is  always  used  with  the  new,  the  proportions  are  not  exactly  known. 

Stereotype  plates  contain  nbout  4 to  8 parts  of  lead  to  one  of  antimony. 

Baron  Wetterstedt's  patent  sheathing  for  ships  consists  of  lead  with  from  2 to  8 per  cent,  of  anti- 
mony ; about  3 per  cent  is  the  usual  quantity.  The  alloy  is  rolled  into  sheets. 

Similar  alloys,  nnd  thoee  of  lead  nnd  tin  in  various  preparations,  are  much  used  for  emery-wheels  and 
grinding-tools  of  various  forms  by  the  lapidary,  engineer,  and  others.  The  latter  also  employs  these 
readily  fused  alloys  for  temporary  bearings,  guides,  screw-nuts,  Ac, 

Organ-pipes  consist  of  lend  alloyed  with  about  half  its  quantity  of  tin  to  harden  it  The  mottled  or 
crystalline  appearance  so  much  admired  shows  an  abundance  of  tin. 

Shot-metal  is  said  to  consist  of  40  Ihs.  of  arsenic  to  one  ton  of  lead. 

In  casting  sheet-lead,  the  metal  was  poured  from  a swing-trough  upon  a long  and  nearly  horizontal 
table,  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  coarse  damp  sand,  previously  levelled  with  a metal  rule  or  strike. 
The  thickness  of  the  fluid  metal  was  determined  by  running  the  strike  along  the  table  before  the  lead 
cooled,  the  excess  being  thus  swept  into  n spill-trough  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table ; but  the  sheet-lead 
now  more  commonly  used  is  ca<t  in  a thick  slab,  and  reduced  between  luminating  rollers ; it  is  known 
as  " milled  lead.* 

The  metal  for  organ-pi]>es  is  prepared  by  allowing  the  metal  to  escape  through  a slit  in  the  trough, 
as  it  is  slid  along  a horizontal  table,  so  as  to  leave  a trail  of  metal  behind  it ; the  thickness  of  the  metal 
is  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  slit  through  which  it  runs,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  traverse ; a piece  of 
cloth  or  tickcn  is  stretched  upon  the  casting-table.  The  metal  is  planed  to  thickness,  bent  up,  and 
soldered  into  the  pipes. 

Lead  pipes  are  cast  as  hollow  cylinders  and  drawn  out  upon  triblets ; they  are  also  cast  of  indefinite 


• By  others,  4 Brains  of  bmss  nro  added  to  the  solder ; it  then  fuses  beautifully  and  is  of  cood  color.  Zinc  is  sometimes 
adilcd  to  other  Bold  aiders  to  increase  their  fusibility  ; the  zinc  (or  brass,  when  used)  should  be  added  at  the  Inst  mo- 
ment, to  lessen  the  volatilization  of  the  zinc. 
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length  without  drawing.  A patent  was  taken  out  for  casting  a sheath  of  tin  within  the  lead,  but  it  has 
been  abandoned. 

Lead  shot  are  cast  bv  letting  the  metal  run  through  a narrow  slit,  into  a species  of  colander  at  the 
top  of  a lofty  tower;  tlie  metal  escapes  in  drops,  which,  for  the  most  part,  assume  tlic  spherical  form 
before  they  reach  the  tank  of  water  into  which  they  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  this  prevents  their 
being  bruised.  The  more  lofty  the  tower,  the  larger  the  shot  that  can  be  produced ; the  good  and  bad 
shot  are  separated  by  throwing  small  quantities  at  a time  upon  a smooth  Itoard  nearly  horizontal,  which 
is  slightly  wriggled  ; the  true  or  round  shot  run  to  the  bottom,  the  imperfect  ones  stop  by  the  way,  and 
are  thrown  aside  to  be  remelted ; the  shot  are  afterwards  riddled  or  sifted  for  size,  and  churned  in  a 
barrel  with  black-lead. 

Mr.  Joseph  Manton  took  out  a patent  for  amalgamating  the  surface  of  leaden  shot  with  mercury. 
One  pound  of  mercury  was  added  to  every  cwt  of  shot;  they  were  churned  together  in  a revolving 
barrel  nearly  full  of  water,  until  the  shot  assumed  a silvery  coat  These  shot  were  stated  to  foul  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  in  a less  degree  than  others,  and  also  to  be  less  injurious  to  the  game  after  it  had 
been  killed. 

Mercury  is  a brilliant  white  metal,  having  much  of  the  color  of  silver,  whctice  the  terms  hydrargyrum 
argentum  vivum,  and  quick  nicer.  It  has  been  known  from  very  remote  ages.  It  is  liquid  at  all  com- 
mon temperatures ; solid  and  malleable  at  —40°  F„  and  contracts  considerably  at  the  moment  of 
congelation.  It  boils  and  becomes  vapor  at  about  670°.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60°  is  18*5.  In  the  solid 
state  its  density  exceeds  14.  The  specific  gravity  of  mercurial  vajKir  Is  6*976.  (Dumas,  Ann.  de  Ch.  rt 
Ph.  xxxiil,  Brande,  928.) 

Mercury  is  used  in  the  fluid  state  for  a variety  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  for  pressure  gages 
for  steam  engines.  Ac.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  for  rendering  alloys  more  fusible  ; it  is 
used  with  tiu-foil  for  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  it  lias  been  employed  as  a substitute  for  water  in  hard- 
ening steel  Mercury  forms  amalgams  with  bismuth,  copper,  gold,  lead,  palladium,  silver,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Mercury  is  commonly  used  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores  by  amalgamation,  and 
also  in  water-gilding.  See  Gold. 

Nickel  is  a white,  brilliant  metal,  which  acts  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  and  is  itself  capable  of  be- 
coming a magnet.  Its  magnetism  is  more  feeble  tlian  that  of  iron,  and  vanishes  at  a heat  somewhat 
below  redness,  630°.  (Faraday.)  It  is  ductile  and  malleable.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  8*27  to 
8*40  when  fused,  and  after  hammering  from  8*69  to  9.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air  at  common 
temperatures,  but  wheu  heated  in  the  air  it  acquires  various  tints,  like  steel ; at  a red  heat  it  becomes 
coated  bv  a gray  oxide.  ( Brande , 802.) 

Nickel  is  scarcely  used  in  the  simple  state  ; Mr.  Brande  mentions,  however,  that  he  has  seen  a Bava- 
rian coin  that  had  been  struck  in  it ; but  it  is  principally  used  together  with  copper  and  zinc,  in  alloys 
that  arc  rendered  the  harder  aud  whiter  the  more  nickel  they  contain ; they  are  known  under  the 
names  of  albata,  British  plate,  electrum,  German  silver,  pakfong,  teutanog,  Ac. : the  proportions  differ 
much,  according  to  price  ; thus  the 

Commonest  arc  3 to  4 parts  nickel  20  copper,  and  16  zinc. 

Best  are  6 to  6 ports  nickel  20  copper,  and  8 to  10  zinc. 

About  two-thirds  of  this  metal  is  used  for  articles  resembling  plated  goods,  and  some  of  which  are 
also  plated,  (see  tilrer ;)  the  remainder  is  employed  for  harness,  furniture,  drawing  aud  mathematical 
instruments,  spectacles,  the  tongues  for  accordions,  and  numerous  other  small  works. 

The  white  copper  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  the  same  as  the  German  silver  of  the  present  day,  is  com- 
posed, according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Fyfe,  of 

81*6  parts  of  nickel  40*4  of  copper,  25*4  of  zinc,  and  2*6  of  iron. 

17*48  “ M 58*89  **  18*0  “ Frick' t Imitative  Silver. 

The  white  copper  manufactured  at  Sutil,  iu  the  duchv  of  Saxe  Hildburghausen.  is  said  by  Keferstein 
to  consist  of  copper  88*000,  nickel  8.758,  sulphur,  with  a little  antimony,  0*750,  silex,  clay,  and  iron,  1*75. 
The  iron  is  considered  to  be  accidentally  introduced  into  these  several  alloys,  along  with  the  nickel  ami 
a minute  quantity  is  not  prejudicial 

Iron  and  steel  have  been  alloyed  with  nickel ; the  former,  (the  same  as  the  meteoric  iron  which 
always  contains  nickel)  is  little  ilisposed  to  rust,  whereas  the  alloy  of  steel  with  nickel  is  worse  in 
that  respect  than  steel  not  alloyed. 

Palladium  is  of  a dull-white  color,  malleable  and  ductile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1 1*3,  or  1 1 86 
when  laminated.  It  fuses  at  a temperature  above  that  required  for  the  fusion  of  gold.  ( Brande , 998.) 

“ Palladium  is  a soft,  metal,  but  its  alloys  are  all  harder  tlian  the  pure  metal.  With  silver  it  forms 
a very  tough  malleable  alloy,  fit  for  the  graduations  of  mathematical  instruments,  and  for  dental 
surgery,  for  which  it  is  much  used  by  the  French ; with  silver  and  copper,  palladium  makes  a very 
springy  alloy,  used  for  the  points  of  pencil-cases,  inoculating  lancets,  tooth-picks,  or  any  purpose  where 
elasticity  and  the  property  of  not  tarnishing  are  required;  thus  alloyed  it  takes  a high  polish  Pure 
palladium  is  not  fusible  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  a high  temperature  it  agglutinates  so  as  to  be 
afterwards  malleable  and  ductile." — W.  Cock. 

Tills  useful  metal  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1803,  and  it  has  recently  been  found  iu  some 
abundance  in  the  gold  ores  of  the  Minas  (Jorads  district ; the  process  now  employed  for  its  separation 
was  discovered  bv  Mr.  P.  N.  Johnson.  Palladium  is  calculated  thoroughly  to  fulfil  many  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  platinum  and  gold  aro  applied  in  the  useful  arts,  and  from  its  low  specific  gravity,  it 
may  be  obtained  at  about  half  the  price  of  an  equal  bulk  of  platinum,  and  at  one-eignth  that  of  gold; 
and  it  equally  resists  the  action  of  mineral  acids  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — London  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence for  1840. 

Palladium  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  balances  for  the  United  States'  Mint 

Platinum  is  a white  metal,  extremely  difficult  of  fusion,  and  unaltered  by  the  joint  action  of  heat 
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and  air.  It  varies  in  density  from  21  to  21*5,  according  to  the  degree  of  mechanical  compression  which 
it  has  sustained  ; it  is  extremely  ductile,  but  cannot  be  beaten  into  such  tliin  leaves  as  gold  and  silver. 
(Brandt,  4th  Ed.  p.  822.) 

The  particles  of  the  generality  of  metals,  when  separated  from  the  foreign  matters  with  which 
they  are  combined,  are  joined  into  solid  masses  by  simple  fusion ; but  platinum  being  nearly  infu- 
sible when  pure,  requires  a very  different  treatment,  which  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and 
is  now  conducted  in  the  following  manner  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Cock,  of  London,  the  celebrated 
metallurgists. 

The  platinum  is  first  dissolved  chemically,  and  it  is  then  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  a precipitate ; 
next  it  is  partly  agglutinated  in  the  crucible  into  a spongy  mAsa,  and  is  then  compressed  whilst  cold  in 
a rectangular  mould  by  means  of  a powerful  fly-press  or  other  means,  which,  in  operating  upon  500 
ounces,  converts  the  platinum  into  a dense  block  about  5 inches  by  4,  and  2}  inches  thick.  This  block 
is  heated  in  a smith’s  forge,  with  two  tuyeres  meeting  at  an  angle,  at  which  spot  the  platinum  is  placed 
amidst  the  charcoal  fire ; when  it  has  reached  the  welding  point,  or  almost  a blue  heat,  it  receives  one 
blow  under  a heavy  drop,  or  a vertical  hammer,  somewhat  like  a pile-driving  engine ; it  then  requires 
to  be  reheated,  and  it  thus  receives  a fresh  blow  about  every  20  minutes,  and  in  a week  or  ten  days  it 
is  sufficiently  welded  or  consolidated  on  all  sides  to  admit  of  being  forged  into  bars,  and  converted  into 
sheets,  rods,  hr  wires  by  the  ordinary  means. 

The  motive  for  operating  upon  so  great  a quantity  is  for  making  the  large  {Mins  for  concentrating 
sulphuric  add,  in  only  two  or  three  pieces,  which  are  soldered  together  with  fine  gold.  In  France, 
2,000  ounces  are  sometimes  welded  into  one  mass,  so  that  the  vessels  may  be  absolutely  entire,  a prac- 
tice which  is  considered  in  this  country  to  be  unnecessarily  costly.  For  small  quantities  the  treatment 
is  the  same,  but  in  place  of  tho  drop,  the  ordinary  flatter  and  sledge-hammer  are  used. 

Platinum  is  exceedingly  tough  and  tenacious,  and  “ hangs  to  the  file  worse  than  copper,*  on  which  ac- 
count, when  it  is  used  for  the  graduated  limbs  of  mathematical  instruments,  the  divisions  should  be  cut 
with  a diamond  point,  and  which  is  the  best  instrument  for  fine  graduations  of  all  kinds,  and  for  ruling 
grounds,  or  the  lined  surfaces  for  etching. 

Platinum  is  employed  in  Russia  for  coin.  This  valuable  metal  is  used  in  various  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  in  which  resistance  to  fusion  or  to  the  acids  is  essential. 

The  alloys  of  platinum  are  scarcely  used  in  the  arts:  that  with  a small  quantity  of  copper  is  em- 
ployed in  Paris  for  dental  surgery.  For  alloys  of  platinum  and  steel,  see  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Inst,  vol  ul,  p,  328.  The  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  steel  and  platinum  is  therein  highly  spoken  of 
ns  a mirror. 

“ Dr.  Von  Eckart’s  alloy  contains  platinum  2*40,  silver  S’53,  and  copper  11*11.  It  is  highly  elastic, 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  silver,  and  uot  subject  to  tarnish ; it  can  be  drawn  to  the  finest  wire 
from  |th  of  an  inch  diameter,  without  annealing,  and  does  not  lose  its  elasticity  by  annealing.  It  is 
highly  sonorous,  and  bears  hammering  red-hot,  rolling  and  polishing.* 

Mr.  Ross  added  to  silver  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  platinum,  and  he  considers  that  it  took  up  one- 
tenth  its  weight.  The  alloy  became  much  harder  than  silver,  capable  of  resisting  the  tarnishing  influ- 
ences of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  and  was  fit  for  graduations. 

An  alloy  of  platinum  with  ten  parts  of  arsenic  is  fusible  at  a heat  a little  above  redness,  and  may 
therefore  be  cast  in  moulds.  On  exposing  the  alloy  to  a gradually  increasing  temperature  in  open  ves- 
sels, the  arsenic  is  oxidized  and  expelled,  and  the  platinum  recovers  its  purity  and  infusibility. — Turner's 
Chemistry. 

Tin  also  so  greatly  increases  the  fusibility  of  platinum,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  solder  the  latter  metal 
with  tin  solder,  although  gold  is  so  used. 

Platinum,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  deposited  by  the  electrotype  process  ; and  silver 
plates  thus  platinized  are  employed  in  Smee's  Galvanic  Battery. 

Rhodium  is  a white  metal,  very  difficult  of  fusion;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  11 : it  is  extremely 
hard.  When  pure,  the  adds  do  not  dissolve  it  (Brand*,  1001.) 

Rhodium  was  discovered  in  1808,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  has  been  long  employed  for  the  nib9  of 
pens,  which  have  been  also  made  of  ruby,  mounted  on  shafts  of  spring  gold ; these  kinds  have  had  to 
endure  for  the  last  7 or  8 years  tl»e  rivalry  of  “ Hawkins'  everlasting  Pen,”  of  which  latter,  the  author 
from  many  months’  constant  use  can  speak  most  favorably.  “ The  everlasting  pen,”  says  the  inventor, 

“ is  made  of  gold,  tipped  with  a natural  alloy,  which  is  as  much  harder  than  rhodium  as  steel  is  harder 
than  lead ; will  endure  longer  than  the  ruby,  yields  ink  ns  freely  as  the  quill,  is  as  easily  wiped,  and  if 
left  unwiped  is  not  corro*hd.”  See  also  Mec.  Mag , 1840.  p.  654.  Mr.  Hawkins  employs  the  natural 
alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  two  scarce  metals,  discovered  by  Tennant  amongst  the  grains  of  platinum; 
the  alloy  is  not  malleable,  and  is  so  hard  ns  to  require  to  be  worked  with  diamond  powder.  The  metals 
rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium,  are  not  otherwise  employed  in  the  arts  than  for  pens,  although  steel 
has  been  alloyed  with  rhodium.  See  also  the  Quarterly  Journal , Royal  Inst.,  vol.  ix. 

Silver  is  of  a more  pure  white  than  any  other  metal ; it  has  considerable  brilliancy,  and  takes  a high 
polish.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  10*4,  which  is  the  density  of  cast  silver,  and  10-6  to  10*6, 
which  is  the  density  of  rolled  or  stamped  silver.  It  is  so  malleable  and  ductile,  that  it  may  bo  ex 
tended  into  leaves  not  exceeding  a ten-thouaandth  of  nn  inch  in  thickness,  and  drawn  into  wire  much 
finer  than  a human  hair.  Silver  melts  at  a bright-red  heat,  estimated  by  Mr  Daniell  at  1878°  of  Fah- 
renheit's scale,  and  when  in  fusion  appears  extremely  brilliant.  { Brandt , 958.) 

Silver  is  but  little  used  in  the  pure  unalloyed  state,  on  account  of  its  extreme  softness,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally alloyed  with  copper  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  our  coin,  and  none  of  inferior  value  can 
receive  the  “ Hall  mark.”  Diamonds  are  set  m hne  silver,  and  in  silver  containing  8 to  12  grs.  of  cop- 
per in  the  ounce  ; the  work  is  soldered  with  pure  tin. 

The  sheet  metal  for  plated  works  is  prepared  by  fitting  together  very  truly,  a abort  stout  bar  of  cop- 
per and  a thinner  plate  of  silver;  wljen  scraped  perfectly  clean,  they  ore  tied  strongly  together  with 
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binding  wire,  nnd  united  by  partial  fusion  without  the  aid  of  solder.  The  plated  metal  is  then  rolled 
out,  and  the  silver  always  remains  perfectly  united,  and  of  the  same  proportional  thickness  as  at  first- 
Additional  silver  may  be  burnished  on  hot,  when  the  surfaces  are  scraped  clean,  ns  explained  under 
gold  ; this  is  done  either  to  repair  a defect,  or  to  make  any  part  thicker  for  engraving  upon,  and  the 
unifonnity  of  surface  is  restored  with  the  hmumer.  In  addition  to  its  use  for  articles  of  luxury,  the 
important  service  of  copper  plated  with  silver  for  the  parabolic  reflectors  of  lighthouses  must  not  be 
overlooked ; these  are  worked  to  the  curve  with  great  perfection  by  the  hammer  alone. 

Plated  spoons,  forks,  harness,  and  many  other  articles,  are  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  German 
silver,  either  cast  or  stamped  into  shape’;  the  objects  are  then  filed  nnd  scraped  perfectly  clean  ; and 
fine  silver,  often  little  thicker  than  paper,  is  attached  with  the  aid  of  tin  solder  and  heat ; the  silver  is 
rubbed  close  upon  every  part  with  a burnisher. 

The  electrotype  process  is  nlsn  used,  under  EUdngton  <fc  Co.’s  patent,  for  plating  several  of  the  metals 
with  silver,  which  it  does  in  the  most  uniform  nnd  perfect  manner ; the  silver  added  is  charged  by 
weight  at  about  three  times  the  price  of  the  metal ; the  German  silver,  or  alhata,  is  generally  used  for 
the  interior  substance,  as  when  the  silver  is  partially  worn  through,  the  white,  alloy  is  not  so  readily 
detected  as  iron  or  copper. 

Silver  alloy*. — Mr.  hrande  says,  “The  alloy  with  copper  constitutes  plate  and  coin  ; by  the  addition 
of  u small  proportion  of  copper  to  silver,  the  metal  is  rendered  harder  and  more  sonorous,  while  its 
color  is  scarcely  impaired.  Even  with  equal  weights  of  the  two  metals,  the  compound  is  white ; the 
maximum  of  hardness  is  obtained  when  the  copper  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  silver.  The  standard 
silver  of  this  country  consists  of  11 A pure  silver,  and  copper,  or  11*10  silver,  and  OiK)  copper.  A 
pound  of  troy,  therefore,  is  composed  of  1 1 oz.  2 dwts.  pure  silver,  and  18  dwta  of  copper.  Its  density 
is  103 ; its  calculated  density  is  10-6,  so  that  the  metals  dilate  a little  on  combining.  The  French  silver 
coin  is  constituted  of  9 silver  and  1 copper.”  (. Brande .)  The  French  billon  coin  is  1 silver  and  4 
copper.  ( Kelly.) 

“For  silver plate,  the  French  proportions  are  9J  parts  silver,  l copper, and  for  trinkets,  8 parts  silver, 
2 copper." 

Silver  solders  are  made  in  the  following  proportions : 

Hardest  silver  solder,  4 parts  fine  silver,  and  1 part  copper ; this  is  difficult  to  fuse,  but  is  occasion- 
ally employed  for  figures. 

Hard  silver  solder,  3 parts  sterling  silver,  and  1 part  brass  wire,  which  is  added  when  the  silver  is 
melted,  to  Avoid  wasting  the  zinc. 

Soft  silver  solder  for  general  use,  2 parts  fine  silver,  and  1 part  brass  wire.  By  some  few,  } part  of 
arsenic  is  added,  to  render  the  solder  more  fusible  and  white,  but  it  becomes  less  malleable ; the  arsenic 
must  he  introduced  at  the  last  moment,  with  care  to  avoid  its  fumes. 

Silver  is  also  soldered  with  tin  solder.  (2  tin,  1 lead,)  and  with  pure  tin. 

Silver  and  mercury  are  used  in  the  plastic  metallic  stopping  for  teeth. 

Tin  has  a silvery -white  color,  with  a slight  tint  of  yellow ; it  is  malleable,  though  sparingly  ductile. 
Common  tin-foil,  which  is  obtained  by  beating  out  the  metal,  is  not  more  than  1-1 000th  of  nn  inch  in 
thickness,  and  what  is  termed  white  Dutch  metal  is  in  much  thinner  leavea  Its  specific  gravity  fluctu- 
ates from  7-28  to  7 *6,  the  lightest  being  the  purest  metal.  When  bent  it  occasions  a peculiar  crackling 
noise,  arising  from  the  destruction  of  cohesion  amongst  its  particles. 

When  a bar  of  tin  is  rapidly  bent  backwards  and  forwards  several  times  successively,  it  becomes  so 
hot  that  it  cannot  be  held  in  the  hand.  When  rubbed  it  exhales  a peculiar  odor.  It  melts  at  442°, 
and  by  exposure  to  heat  and  air  is  gradually  converted  into  a protoxide.  (Brande.) 

Pure  tin  is  commonly  used  for  dyers’  kettles  ; it  is  also  sometimes  employed  for  the  bearings  of  loco- 
motive carriages  and  other  machinery.  This  metal  is  beaten  into  very  large  sheets,  some  of  which 
measure  200  by  100  inches,  and  are  of  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  card ; the  small-six ed  foil  is 
stated  not  to  exceed  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  metal  is  first  laminated  between 
rollers,  and  then  spread  one  sheet  at  a time  upon  a large  iron  surface  or  anvil,  by  the  direct  blows  of 
hammers  with  very  long  handles;  great  skill  is  required  to  avoid  beating  the  sheets  into  holes.  The 
large  sheets  of  tin-foil  are  only  used  for  silvering  looking-glasses  by  amalgamation  with  mercury.  See 
Mr.  Farrow * apparatus , Trans.  Soe.  of  Arts,  voL  49,  p.  146.  Tin-foil  is  also  used  for  electrical  pur- 
poses. The  amalgam  used  for  electrical  machines,  is  7 tin,  3 zinc,  nnd  2 mercury. 

Tin  is  drawn  into  wire,  which  is  soft  nnd  capable  of  being  bent  and  unbent  many  times  without 
breaking  ; it  is  moderately  tenacious,  and  completely  inelastic.  Tin  tube  is  extensively  used  for  gas 
fitting*,  and  many  other  purpose* ; it  has  hern  recently  introduced  in  nn  ingenious  manner  for  the 
formation  of  very  cheap  vessels,  for  containing  artists’  and  common  colors,  besides  numerous  other 
solid  substances  nnd  fluids,  required  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  with  the  power  of  abstracting  small 
quantities 

Tin  plate  is  an  abbreviation  of  tinned  iron  plate ; the  plates  of  charcoal  iron  are  scoured  bright, 
pickled,  and  immersed  in  a bath  of  melted  tin  covered  with  oil,  or  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  common 
resin;  they  come  out  thoroughly  coated.  Tinned  iron  wire  is  similarly  prepared;  there  are  several 
niceties  in  the  manipulations  of  each  of  these  processes  which  cannot  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

Tin  is  one  of  the  most  cleanly  nnd  sanatory  of  metals,  and  is  largely  consumed  as  n coating  for  culi- 
nary vessels,  although  the  quantity  taken  up  in  the  tinning  is  exceedingly  small,  and  which  was  noticed 
by  Pliny. 

Tin  imparts  hardness,  whiteness,  and  fusibility  to  many  alloys,  and  is  the  basis  of  different  solders, 
pewters,  Britannia  metal,  and  other  important  alloys,  all  of  which  have  a low  power  of  conducting  heat 

Pewter  is  principally  tin;  mostly  lead  is  the  only  addition,  at  other  times  copper,  hut  antimonv,  zinc, 
<fcc.,  are  used  with  the  above,  as  will  be  separately  adverted  to.  The  exact  proportions  an;  unknown 
even  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pewter,  as  it  is  found  to  be  the  better  mixed  when  it  con- 
tains a considerable  portion  of  old  metal,  to  which  new  metal  is  added  by  trinL 
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In  order  to  regulate  the  quality  of  pewter  wares,  the  Pewterers’  Company  published  in  1772  “ A % 
Table  of  the  Assays  of  Metal,  aud  of  the  Weights  and  Dimensions  of  tne  several  sorts  of  Pewter 
Wares,’*  und  they  threatened  with  expulsion  from  their  guild,  any  who  departed  from  the  regulations 
given  in  thifl  now  scarce  and  disregarded  pamphlet. 

The  assay  is  made  by  casting  a small  button  of  the  metal  to  be  tried  in  a brass  mould,  which  is  so 
proportioned  that  the  button,  if  pure  tin,  weighs  exactly  182  grains  ; all  the  metals  added  to  the  tin 
being  heavier  than  the  hitter  : the  buttons  or  assays  are  the  heavier  the  less  tin  they  contain,  and  at 
page  14  of  the  pamphlet  the  following  scale  is  given : 


Assay  of  pure  tin 182  grains. 

Ditto  of  fine  or  plate  metal  1$  grains  heavier  than  tin,  or 183$  “ 

Ditto  of  trifling  metal  8$  “ “ 186$  “ 

Ditto  of  ley  metal  10$  “ “ 198$  “ 


and  it  may  he  added,  although  an  unauthorized  addition,  that  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead  are  about 
fifty  grains  heavier  than  tin,  or  232  grains. 

Some  pewters  are  now'  made  nearly  as  common  as  the  last  proportion : when  cast  they  are  black, 
shining  and  soft ; when  turned,  dull  and  bluish.  Other  pewters  only  contain  l-5th  or  l-0th  of  lead  ; these 
when  cast  are  white,  without  gloss,  and  hard ; such  are  pronounced  very  good  metal,  and  are  but  little 
darker  than  tin.  The  French  legislature  sanctions  the  employment  of  18  per  cent  of  lead  with  82  of 
tin,  os  quite  harmless  in  vessels  for  wine  and  vinegar. 

The  finest  pewter,  frequently  called  “tin  and  temper,"  consists  mostly  of  tin,  with  a very  little  cqp- 
per,  which  makes  it  hard  ami  somewhat  sonorous,  but  the  pewter  becomes  brown-colored  when  the 
copper  is  in  excess.  The  copper  is  melted,  and  twice  its  weight  of  tin  is  added  to  it,  and  from  about 
4 to  7 lbs.  of  this  alloy,  or  tne  u temper,”  are  added  to  every  block  of  tin  weighiug  from  360  to  390 
pounds. 

Antimony  is  said  to  harden  tin  and  to  preserve  a more  silvery  color,  but  Is  little  used  in  pewter. 
Zinc  is  employed  to  cleanse  the  metal  rather  than  as  an  ingredient ; some  stir  the  fluid  pewter  w ith  a 
thin  strip,  half  zinc  and  half  tin;  others  allow  a small  lump  of  zinc  to  float  uu  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
metal  whilst  they  are  casting,  to  lessen  the  oxidation, 

Britannia  metal,  <»r  white  metal,  is  said  to  consist  of  3$  cwt.  of  block  tin,  28  lbs.  antimony,  8 lbs.  cop- 
per, and  8 lbs.  brass ; it  is  cast  into  ingots  and  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets.  This  manufacture  was  in- 
troduced in  about  the  year  1770,  by  Jessop  and  Hancock. 

Tin  solders  are  very  much  used  in  the  arts,  and  according  to  Dr.  Turner, 

1 tin  3 lead,  the  coarse  plumber's  solder,  melts  at  about  600  F. 

2 “ 1 “ the  ordinary  or  fine  tin  solder  44  “ 360  F. 

Zinc. — A bluish-white  metal,  with  considerable  lustre,  rather  hard,  of  a specific  gravity  of  about  C 8 
in  its  usual  state,  but,  w'hen  drawn  into  wire,  or  rolled  into  plates,  its  density  is  augmented  to  7 or  7‘2. 

In  its  ordinary  state  at  common  temperatures,  it  is  tough,  and  with  difficulty  broken  by  blows  of  the 
hammer.  It  becomes  very  brittle  when  its  temperature  approaches  that  of  fusiun,  which  is  about  773°  ; 
but  at  a temperature  a little  above  212°,  and  between  that  und  300°,  it  becomes  ductile  and  malleable, 
and  may  be  rolled  into  thin  leaves,  and  drawn  into  moderately  fine  wire,  which,  liowevcr,  possesses  but  1 
little  tenacity.  When  a mass  of  zinc,  which  has  been  fused,  is  slowly  cooled,  its  fracture  exhibits  a 
lamellar  and  prismatic  crystalline  texture. — Brandt,  770. 

Zinc,  which  is  commercially  known  as  spelter,  although  it  is  always  brittle  when  east,  has  of  late 
years  taken  its  place  amongst  th&  malleable  metals;  the  early  stages  of  its  manufacture  into  sheet,  foil, 
and  wire,  are  stated  to  be  conducted  at  a temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water ; and  it 
may  be  afterwards  bent  and  hammered  cold,  but  it  returns  to  its  original  crystalline  texture  when  re- 
melted.  It  has  been  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  of  iron,  tinned-iron,  ana  copper ; it  is  less  subject 
to  oxidation  from  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  iron,  and  much  cheaper,  although  less  tenacious, 
ductile,  or  durable  than  the  copper.  Thu  sheet  metals  when  bent  lengthways  of  the  sheet,  (or  like  a 
roll  of  cloth,)  are  less  disposed  to  crack  than  if  bent  sideways.  lu  this  respect  zinc  and  Bheet-iron  are  the 
tvorst : the  risk  is  lessened  when  they  are  wanned. 

Zinc  is  applied  as  a coating  to  preserve  iron  from  rust. 

Zinc  mixed  with  one-twentieth  its  weight  of  speculum  metal,  may  be  melted  in  nn  iron  ladle,  and 
made  to  serve  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  brass,  such  as  common  chucks.  The  alloy  is  sufficient  to 
modify  the  crystalline  character,  but  reserves  the  toughness  of  the  zinc  ; it  will  not,  however,  bear  ham- 
mering, either  hot  or  cold.  Four  atoms  of  zinc  and  one  of  tin,  or  133  2 and  57*9,  make  a hard,  malleable, 
and  less  crystalline  alloy. 

Biddery  ware,  manufactured  at  Bidderv,  a large  city,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Hyderabad  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  also  at  Benares,  is  said  by  Dr.  fteync  to  consist  of  copper,  1G  oz.;  lead,  4 oz. ; and  tin,  2 ox, 
melted  together  : and  to  every  3 oz.  of  this  alloy,  16  oz.  of  spelter  or  zinc  are  added.  The  metal  is  used 
as  an  inferior  substitute  for  silver,  and  resembles  some  sorts  of  pewter. 

The  foregoing  alloys  ore  mostly  derived  from  actual  practice,  and  although  it  has  been  abundantly 
shown  that  alloys  are  most  perfect,  when  mixed  according  to  atomic  proportions,  or  by  multiples 
of  their  chemical  equivalents,  yet  this  excellent  method  is  little  adopted,  owing  to  various  interfer- 
ences. 

For  example,  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary,  from  nn  economic  view,  to  mix  some  of  the  old  alloys,  (the 
proportions  of  which  are  uncertain.)  along  with  the  new  metals.  In  most  cases  also  unless  the  fusion 
and  re  fusion  of  the  alloys  are  conducted  with  considerably  more  care  than  ordinary  practice  ever  attains, 
or  really  demands,  the  loss  by  oxidation  completely  invalidates  any  nice  attempts  at  proportion ; and 
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which  proportions  can  be  alone  exactly  arrived  at,  when  the  combined  metals  are  nearly  or  quite 
pure. 

Hardness,  fracture,  and  color  of  alloys. — The  object  of  this  division  of  our  article  is  to  explain,  in  a 
general  way,  sonic  of  the  peculiarities  and  difference*  amongst  alloys,  in  the  manner  of  a supple- 
ment to  the  list;  prior  to  entering  on  the  means  of  melting  the  metals,  without  which  process 
alloys  cannot  be  made  : yet  notwithstanding  that  the  list  contains  the  greater  number  of  the  alloys  in 
ordinary  use,  and  many  others,  it  is  merely  a small  fraction  of  those  which  might  be  made,  for,  says  I>r. 
Turner,  M It  is  probable  that  each  metal  is  capable  of  uniting  in  one  or  more  proportions  with  every  other 
inetal,  and  on  this  supposition  the  number  of  alloys  would  be  exceedingly  numerous.”* 

It  is  also  stated  by  the  same  distinguished  authority,  that  “ Metals  appear  to  unite  with  one  nnother 
in  every  proportion,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  Thus  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  alloys  of  gold  and  copper.”  The  same  might  be  said  of  many  other  metals,  and  when 
the  alloys  compounded  of  three,  four,  or  more  metals,  are  taken  into  account,  the  conceivable  number  of 
alloys  becomes  almost  unlimited.  “ It  is  certain,  however,  that  metals,  liave  a tendency  to  combine  in 
definite  proportion ; for  several  atomic  compounds  of  this  kind  occur  native.”  " It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  variety  of  proportions  in  alloys  is  rather  apparent  tlian  real,  arising  from  the  mixture  of  a few 
definite  compounds  with  each  other,  or  with  uncombined  metal ; an  opinion  not  only  suggested  by  the 
mode  in  which  alloys  are  prepared,  but  in  some  measure  supported  by  observation”! 

It  appears  to  be  scarcely  possible  to  give  any  sufficiently  general  rules  by  which  the  properties  of 
alloys  may  be  safely  inferred  from  those  of  their  constituents ; for  although,  in  many  cases,  the  working 
qualities  and  appearance  of  an  alloy,  may  be  nearly  a mean  proportional  between  the  nature  and  quan 
tities  of  the  metals  composing  it;  yet  in  other  and  frequent  instances  the  deviations  are  excessive,  as 
will  be  seen  by  several  of  the  examples  referred  to. 

Thus,  when  lead,  a soft  and  malleable  metal,  is  combined  with  antimony,  which  is  hard,  brittle,  and 
crystalline,  in  the  proportions  of  from  twelve  to  fifty  parts  of  lead  to  one  of  antimony,  a flexible  alloy 
is  obtained,  resembling  lead,  but  somewhat  harder,  and  which  is  rolled  into  sheets  for  sheathing  ships. 
Six  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  antimony  are  used  for  the  large  soft  printers’  types,  which  will  bend 
slightly,  but  are  considerably  harder  than  the  foregoing;  and  three  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  antimony 
are  employed  for  the  smallest  types,  that  are  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  will  not  bend  at  all : antimony 
being  tlie  more  exfiensive  metal,  is  used  in  the  smallest  quantity  that  will  suffice.}  The  difference  in 
specific  gravity  between  lead  and  antimony  constantly  interferes,  and  unless  the  type  metal  is  fre- 
quently stirred,  the  lead,  from  being  the  heavier  metal,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  antimony  is  dispro 
portionally  used  from  the  surface.?; 

In  the  above  examples,  the  differences  arising  from  the  proportions  appear  intelligible  enough,  as 
when  the  soft  lead  prevails,  the  mixture  is  much  like  the  lead;  and  as  tne  hard,  brittle  antimony  is 
increased,  the  alloy  becomes  hardened,  and  more  brittle : with  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  the  frac- 
ture is  neither  reluctant  like  that  of  lead,  nor  foliated  like  antimony,  but  assumes  very  nearly  the  grain 
and  color  of  some  kinds  of  steel  and  cast-iron.  In  like  manner  when  tin  and  lead  are  alloyed,  the  for- 
mer metal  imparts  to  the  mixture  some  of  its  hnrdness,  whiteness,  and  fusibility,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity ; as  seen  in  the  various  qualities  of  pewter,  in  which  however  copper,  and  sometimes  zinc  or 
antimony,  are  found. 

The  same  agreement  is  not  always  met  with ; as  nine  parts  of  copper,  which  is  red,  and  one  part  of 
tin,  which  is  white,  each  very  malleable  and  ductile  metals,  make  the  tough,  rigid  metal  used  in  brass 
ordnance,  from  which  it  obtains  its  modem  name  of  gun-metal,  but  which  neither  admits  of  rolling  nor 
drawing  into  wire;  the  same  alloy  is  described  by  Pliny  as  the  soft  bronze  of  his  day.  The  continual 
addition  of  the  tin,  the  softer  metal,  produces  a gradual  increase  of  hardness  in  the  mixture ; with  about 
one-sixth  of  tin  the  alloy  assumes  its  maximum  hardness  consistent  with  its  application  to  mechanical 
uses ; with  one- fourth  to  one-third  tin  it  becomes  highly  elastic  and  sooorous,  and  its  brittleness  rather 
than  its  hardness  is  greatly  increased. 

When  the  copper  becomes  two,  and  the  tin  one  part,  the  alloy  is  so  hard  as  not  to  admit  of  being  cut 
with  -tcel  tools,  but  crumbles  under  their  nction ; when  struck  with  a hammer,  or  even  suddenly  wanned, 
it  flies  into  pieces  like  glass,  and  clearly  shows  a structure  highly  crystalline,  instead  of  malleable.  The 
alloy  has  no  trace  of  the  red  color  of  the  copper,  but  it  is  quite  white,  susceptible  of  an  exquisite  polish, 
and  luting  little  disposed  to  tarnish  it  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  reflecting  speculum*  of  telescopes 
arid  other  instruments,  0»r  which  purpose  it  is  alone  used. 

Copper,  when  combined  in  the  same  proportions  with  a different  metal,  also  light-colored  ami  fusible, 
namely  two  parts  of  copper  with  one  of  zinc,  (which  latter  metal  is  of  a bluish-white,  and  crystalline, 
whereas  tin  is  very  ductile,)  makes  an  alloy  of  entirely  opposite  character  to  the  speculum  metal ; 
namely,  the  soft  yellow  brass,  which  becomes  by  hammering  very  elastic  and  ductile,  and  is  very  easily 
cut  and  filed. 

Again,  the  same  proportions,  namely,  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  lead,  make  a common  inferior 


• I)r.  Turner’s  Chemistry*  Seventh  Edition,  1841,  p.  558.  t Ibid.*  p.  550. 

X In  this  alloy  the  antimony  fulttls  another  service  besides  that  of  imparting  hardness:  antimony  somewhat  expands  oo 
cooling,  whereas  leml  contracts  very  much,  mid  the  antimony  therefore,  within  certain  limits,  compensates  for  this  conirac 
lion,  uiul  cause*  the  alloy  to  retain  the  full  size  of  the  moulds. 

j&Huetimos  from  motives  of  economy  the  neighboring  parts  of  machinery  are  not  wrought  accurately  to  correspond  one 
willi  the  other,  but  leml  Is  poured  in  to  All  up  the  intermediate  space*  and  to  innke  contact.  As  around  the  brass  nuts  in 
the  heads  of  some  screw-presses,  in  the  guides  or  followers  for  the  same,  mid  some  other  parts  of  either  lempomn  or  per* 
tnnncnt  machinery.  Antimony  is  quite  essential  in  nil  those  cams  to  prevent  the  contraction  the  lead  alone  would  sustain, 
and  which  would  defeat  the  intended  object,  as  the  metal  would  otherwise  become  smaller  than  the  space  to  In*  tilled. 

} A little  tin  is  c<  uni  mud)  introduced  into  types,  and  likewise  copper  in  minute  quantity:  iron  bin*,  bismuth  are  nk*<> 
s)H>ken  of:  the  lust  is  mid  to  be  employed  on  account  or  it*  well-known  property  of  expanding  in  cooling,  so  as  to  cause  the 
types  to  swell  in  the  mould,  and  copy  the  face  of  the  letter  more  perfectly;  bul  although  I And  bismuth  U»  have  been  thus 
used,  it  appears  to  be  neither  common  nor  essential  In  printing  tyjies. 
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metal,  called  pot-nictal,  or  cock-metal,  from  its  employment  in  those  respective  articles.  This  alloy  is 
much  softer  than  brass,  and  hardly  possesses  malleability ; when,  for  example,  the  beer-tap  is  driven 
into  the  cask,  immediately  after  it  has  been  scalded,  the  blow  occasionally  breaks  it  in  pieces,  from  its 
reduced  cohesion. 

Another  Proof  of  the  inferior  attachment  of  the  copper  atid  lend,  exists  in  the  fact  that  if  the  moulds 
are  opened  before  the  castings  are  almost  cold  enough  to  be  handled,  the  lead  will  ooze  out,  and  appear 
on  the  surface  in  globules.  This  also  occurs  to  a less  extent  in  gun-metal,  which  should  not,  on  that 
account,  be  too  rapidly  exposed  to  the  air;  or  the  tin  strikes  to  the  surface,  as  it  is  called,  and  makes  it 
particularly  hard  at  those  parts,  from  the  proportional  increase  of  the  tin.  In  casting  large  masses  of 
gun-metal,  it  frequently  happens  that  little  hard  lumps,  consisting  of  nearly  half  tin,  work  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  runners  or  pouring  places,  during  the  time  the  metal  is  cooling. 

In  brass,  this  separation  scarcely  happens,  and  these  moulds  may  be  opened  whilst  the  castings  are 
red-hot,  without  such  occurrence ; from  which  it  apjwars  that  the  copper  and  zinc  are  in  more  perfect 
chemical  union,  than  the  alloys  of  copper  with  tin,  and  with  lead. 

Malleability  and  ductility  of  alloys. — The  malleability  and  ductility  of  alloys  are  in  n great  measure 
referable  to  the  degrees  in  which  the  metals  of  which  they  are  respectively  composed  possess  these 
characters. 

Lead  and  tin  are  malleable,  flexible,  ductile,  and  inelastic,  whilst  cold,  but  when  their  temperatures 
much  exceed  about  lialf  way  towards  their  melting  heats,  they  are  exceedingly  brittle  and  tender, 
owing  to  their  reduced  cohesion. 

The  alloys  of  lead  and  tin  partake  of  the  general  nature  of  these  two  metals ; they  are  flexible  when 
colil,  even  with  certain  additions  of  the  brittle  metals  antimony  and  bismuth,  or  of  the  fluid  metal 
mercury ; but  they  crumble  with  a small  elevation  of  temperature,  as  these  alloys  melt  at  a lower 
degree  than  either  of  their  components,  to  which  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  tin  solders. 

Zinc,  when  cast  in  thin  cakes,  is  somewhat,  brittle  when  cold,  but  its  toughness  is  so  far  increased 
when  it  is  rnised  to  about  800°  Fahr.  that  its  manufacture  into  sheets  by  means  of  rollers  is  then  admissi- 
ble; it  becomes  the  malleable  zinc,  and  retains  the  malleable  and  ductile  character,  in  a moderate 
degree,  even  when  cold,  hut  in  bending  rather  thick  plates  it  is  advisable  to  warm  them  to  avoid  frac- 
ture ; when  zinc  is  remelted  it  resumes  its  original  crystalline  condition.* 

Zinc  and  lead  will  not  combine  without  the  assistance  of  arsenic,  unless  the  lead  is  in  very  small 
quantity ; the  arsenic  makes  this  and  other  alloys  very  brittle,  and  it  is  liesides  dangerous  to  use.  Zinc 
and  tin  make,  .is  may  be  supposed,  somewhat  ban!  an<l  brittle  alloys,  but  none  of  the  zinc  alloys,  except 
that  with  copper  to  constitute  brass,  are  much  used. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  are  greatly  superior  in  strength  to  the  fusible  metals  above  named, 
maiy  be  forged  either  when  red  hot  or  cold,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  purified  from  their  earthy  mat- 
ters, and  fused  into  ingots ; and  the  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  also  malleable,  either  red-hot 
or  cold.f 

Fine,  rr  pure  gold  and  silver,  are  but  little  used  alone;  the  alloy  is  in  many  cases  introduced  less 
with  the  view  of  depreciating  their  value  than  of  adding  to  their  hardness,  tenacity,  and  ductility ; the 
pr<»resses  which  the  most  severely  test  these  qualities,  namelv,  drawing  the  finest  wires  and  locating 
gold  and  silver  leaf,  are  not  performed  with  the  pure  metals,  but  gold  is  alloyed  with  copper  for  the 
red  tint,  with  silver  for  the  green,  and  with  both  for  intermediate  shades.  Silver  is  alloyed  with  copper 
only,  and  when  the  quantity  is  small  its  color  suffers  but  slightly  from  the  -addition,  although  all  its 
working  qualities  are  greatly  improved,  pure  silver  being  little  used. 

The  alloys  of  similar  metals  having  Won  considered,  it  only  remains  to  olnerve  that  when  dissimilar 
metals  are  combined,  as  those  of  the  two  opposite  groups — namely,  the  fusible  lead,  tin.  or  zinc,  with 
the  less  fusible  copper,  gold,  and  silver — the  innlleability  of  the  alloys  when  cold  is  less  than  that  of  the 
superior  metal;  and  when  heated  bnrely  to  redness,  they  fly  in  pieces  under  the  hnmmer ; and  there- 
fore. brass,  gun-metal,  <fcc.,  when  red-hot^  must  be  treated  with  precaution  and  tenderness.  Muntz's 
patent  metal,  which  is  a species  of  brass  and  is  rolled  red  hot,  appears  rather  a contradiction  to  this ; 
but  in  all  probability  this  alloy,  like  the  ingots  of  cast-steel,  requires  at  first  a very  nice  attention  to  the 
force  applied.  It  will  be  also  rememljored  the  action  of  rollers  is  more  regular  than  that  of  the  ham- 
mer; and  soon  gives  rise  to  the  fibrous  character,  which,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  metals,  is  the  very  ele- 
ment of  strength  when  it  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  their  substance.  This  will  be  seen  by  the 
inspection  of  the  relative  degrees  of  cohesion  possessed  by  the  same  metal  when  in  the  conditions  of 
the  casting,  sheet,  or  wire,  and  to  which  quality  or  the  tenacity  of  alloys  we  shall  now  devote  a few 
lines. 

Strength  or  cohesion  of  alloys. — The  strength  or  cohesion  of  the  alloys,  is  in  general  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  any  of  the  metals  of  which  they  arc  composed. 

All  nice  attempts  at  proportion,  are,  however,  entirely  futile,  unless  the  metals  are  perfectly  pure ; 
for  example,  it  is  n matter  of  common  observation  that  for  speculums,  a variable  quantity  of  from  seven 
and  a half  to  eight  and  a lialf  ounces  of  tin  is  required  for  the  exact  saturation  of  every  pouud  of  cop- 
per, nnd  upon  which  saturation  the  efficiency  of  the  compound  depends ; bells  of  exactly  similar  quality 
sometimes  thus  require  the  dose  of  tin  to  vary  from  three  and  a half  to  five  ounces  to  the  pound  of 
copper,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  metals. 

Fusibility  of  alloys. — In  concluding  this  slight  view  of  some  of  the  general  characters  of  alloys,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  the  influence  of  heat,  both  as  an  agent  in  their  formation,  nnd  ns  regards  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  required  for  their  after  fusion ; the  lowest  available  temperature  being  the  most  desirable 
in  every  such  case. 

“ Metals  do  not  combine  with  each  other,”  says  Dr.  Turner,  “ in  their  solid  state,  owing  to  the  influence 


* It  is  considered  ihnl  most  of  the  sheet  zinc  contains  a very  little  lend, 
t Gold  alloyed  with  copper  alone  is  not  very  malleable  when  hot. 
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oi  chemical  affinity  being  counteracted  by  the  force  of  cohesion.  It  is  necessary  to  liquefy  at  least  one 
of  them,  in  which  case  they  always  unite,  provided  their  mutual  attraction  is  energetic.  Thus,  brass  is 
formed  when  pieces  of  copper  are  put  into  melted  zinc ; and  gold  unites  with  mercury  at  common  tem- 
perature® by  mere  contact.” 

The  agency  of  mercury  in  bringing  about  triple  combinations  of  the  metals,  both  with  and  without 
heat,  is  also  very  curious  and  extensive.  Thu®,  in  venter-gil di ng,  the  silver,  copper,  or  gilding  metal, 
when  chemically  clean,  are  nibbed  over  with  an  amalgam  of  gold  containing  about  eight  parts  of 
mercury ; this  immediately  attaches  itself,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  evaporate  the  mercury,  which 
requires  a very  moderate  heat,  and  the  gold  is  left  behind.  Water- silvering  is  similarly  accom- 
plished. 

Cast-iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  as  well  as  copper  and  many  other  metals,  may  be  tinned  in  a 
similar  manner.  An  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  is  made  so  as  to  be  soft  and  just  friable ; the  metal 
to  be  tinned  is  thoroughly  cleaned  either  by  filing  or  turning,  or  if  only  turn  billed  by  exposure,  it  is 
cleaned  with  a piece  of  emery-paper  or  otherwise,  without  oil,  and  then  rubbed  with  a thick  cloth 
moistened  with  a few  drops  of  munatic  acid.  A little  of  the  amalgam  then  rubbed  on  with  the  satne 
rag,  thoroughly  coats  the  cleaned  parts  of  the  metal  by  a process  which  is  described  as  cold-tinning  ; 
other  pieces  of  metal  may  be  attached  to  the  tinned  parts  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tin-solderiug. 

In  making  the  tinned-iron  plates,  the  scoured  and  cleaned  iron  plates  are  immersed  in  a bath  of  pure 
melted  tin ; covered  with  pure  tallow,  the  tin  then  unites  with  every  jKirt  of  the  surfaces ; and  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  tinning  culinary  vessels  of  copper,  pure  tin  is  also  used.  The  two  metals,  however, 
must  then  be  raised  to  the  melting  heat  of  tin ; but  the  presence  of  a little  mercury  enables  the  process 
to  be  executed  at  the  atmospheric  tem|H,*rature,  as  above  explained. 

In  Mr.  Mallctt’s  recently  patented  •‘processes  for  the  protection  of  iron  from  oxidation  and  corrosion, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  fouling  ot  ships,”  one  proceeding  consists  in  covering  the  iron  with  zinc. 

The  ribs  or  plates  for  iron  ships  ore  immersed  in  u “ clean  dug  bath"  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid  and  water,  used  warm  ; the  works  are  then  hammered,  and  scrubbed  with  emery  or  sand, 
to  detach  the  scales  and  to  thoroughly  clean  them ; they  are  then  immersed  in  a “ preparing  bath”  of 
equal  parts  of  saturated  solutions  of  muriate  of  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac,  from  which  the  works  are  trans- 
ferred to  a fluid  “metallic  bath,"  consisting  of  202  parts  of  mercury  and  1292  parts  of  zinc,  both  by 
weight  * to  every  tou  weight  of  which  alloy  is  added  about  one  pound  of  either  potassium  or  sodium, 
(the  metallic  bases  of  potass  and  soda,)  the  latter  being  preferred  As  soon  as  the  cleaned  iron  works 
have  attained  the  melting  heat  of  the  triple  alloy,  they  are  removed,  having  become  thoroughly  routed 
with  zinc. 

The  affinity  of  this  alloy  for  iron  is,  however,  so  intense,  anil  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  surface  as 
induced  ujx>n  the  iron  presented  to  it  by  the  preparing  buth  ure  such,  tliat  care  is  requisite  lest  by  too 
long  an  immersion  the  plates  are  not  partially  or  wholly  dissolved.  Indeed,  where  the  articles  to  be 
covered  are  small,  or  their  part®  minute,  such  as  wire,  nails,  or  small  chain,  it  is  necessary  before  im- 
mersing them  to  permit  the  triple  alloy  to  dissolve  or  combine  with  some  wrought-iroti,  in  order  that 
its  affinity  for  iron  may  be  partially  satisfied,  and  thus  diminished  At  the  pro|>er  fusing  temperature 
of  this  alloy,  which  is  about  G8U°  f'ahr.,  it  will  dissolve  a plate  of  wrought-iron  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  in  a few  seconds. 

The  pal  hull  um  i z i ng  prove  ns. — The  articles  to  be  protected  are  to  be  first  cleansed  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  zincing ; namely,  by  means  of  the  double  salts  of  zinc  and  ammonia,  or  of  manganese 
and  ammonia ; and  then  to  be  thinly  routed  over  with  palladium,  applied  in  a state  of  aiuulgam  with 
mercury. 

In  the  opinion  of  eminent  chemists  and  metallurgists,  all  the  metals,  even  the  most  refractory,  which 
nearly  or  quite  refuse  to  melt  iu  the  crucible  when  alone,  will  gradually  run  dowu  when  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  more  fusible  metals  in  the  fluid  state  ; in  a manner  similar  to  the  solution  of  the  metals  in 
mercury,  as  in  the  amalgams,  or  the  solutions  of  solid  suits  in  water.  The  surfaces  of  the  superior  metals 
are,  as  it  were,  dissolved,  washed  down,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  alloys,  layer  by  layer,  until  the  entire 
mass  is  liquefied. 

Tim®  nickel,  although  it  barely  fuses  alone,  enters  into  the  composition  of  German  silver  by  aid  of  the 
copper,  and  whilst  it  gives  whiteness  and  hardness,  it  also  renders  the  mixture  less  fusible.  Platinum 
combines  very  readily  with  zinc,  arsenic,  and  also  with  tin  and  other  metals;  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  melt  either  of  those  metals  in  a platinum  sjmmhi,  or  to  solder  platinum  with  commoti  tin 
solder,  which  fuses  at  a very  low  temperature ; although  platinum  is  constantly  soldered  with  fine  gold, 
the  melting  j joint  of  which  is  very  high  in  the  scale.  Again,  the  circumstances  that  some  of  the  fusible 
bismuth  alloys  melt  below  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  or  at  less  than  half  the  melting  heat  of  tin, 
their  most  fusible  ingredient,  show  that  the  points  of  fusiou  of  alloys,  are  equally  as  difficult  of  explana- 
tion or  generalization  as  many  other  of  the  anomalous  circumstances  couceming  them. 

This  much,  however,  may  bo  safely  advanced,  that  the  alloys,  without  exception,  are  more  easily 
fused  than  the  superior  metal  of  which  they  are  composed ; and  extending  the  same  view  to  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  components,  it  may  be  observed  tliat  the  hard  solders  for  the  various  metals  and 
alloys  are  in  general  made  of  the  self-sarne  material  which  they  are  intended  to  join,  but  with  small 
additions  of  the  more  fusible  metals.  The  solder  should  be,  as  nearly  os  practicable,  equal  to  the  mutal 
on  which  it  is  employed,  in  hardness,  color,  and  every  property  except  fusibility ; in  which  it  must  excel 
just  to  an  extent  that,  when  ordinary  care  is  used,  will  avoid  the  risk  of  melting,  at  the  same  time,  both 
the  object  to  he  soldered  and  likewise  the  softer  alloy  or  solder  by  which  it  is  intended  to  unite  its 
parts. 

It  would  appear  a*  if  every  example  of  soldering  in  which  a more  fusible  alloy  is  interposed,  were 
also  one  of  superficial  alloying.  Thus,  when  two  pieces  of  iron  are  united  by  copper,  used  as  a solder, 


* Ik- in*  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  mercury  to  forty  atoms  of  zinc. 
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it  seem*  to  be  ft  natural  conclusion  that  each  surface  of  the  iron  becomes  alloyed  with  the  copper ; and 
that  the  two  alloyed  surfaces  are  held  together  from  their  particles  having  been  fused  in  contact,  and 
run  into  one  film.  It  is  much  the  same  when  brass  or  spelter  solder  is  used,  except  that  triple  alloys 
are  then  formed  at  the  surfaces  of  the  iron,  and  so  with  most  other  instances  of  soldering. 

And  in  cases  where  metallic  surfaces  arc  coated  by  other  metals,  the  latter  being  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  as  in  tinned-iron  plate*  and  silvered  copper;  may  it  not  also  be  conceived,  that  between 
the  two  exterior  surfaces  which  are  doubtless  the  simple  metals,  a thin  film  of  an  alloy  compounded  of 
the  two  does  in  reality  exist  I And  in  those  cases  in  which  the  coating  is  laid  oil  by  the  aid  of  mercury, 
and  without  heat,  the  circumstances  are  very  similar,  as  the  fluidity  of  mercury  is  identical  with  the 
ordinarv  state  of  fusion  of  other  metals,  although  the  latter  require  higher  temjieratures  than  that  of  our 
atmosphere. 

When  portions  of  the  same  metal  are  united  bv  partial  fusion,  and  without  solder,  as  in  the  process 
described  as  burning  together,  and  more  recently  known  as  the  “ autogenous " mode  of  soldering,  no  alloy 
is  formed,  as  the  metals  simply  fuse  together  at  their  surfaces. 

Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  formation  of  alloy  can  occur  where  the  one  metal  is  attached  to 
the  othpr  by  the  act  of  burnishing  on  with  heat,  as  in  making  gilt  wire,  but  without  a temperature  suf- 
ficient to  fuse  either  of  the  metals.  The  union  in  this  case  is  probably  moclmnicul,  and  caused  by  the 
respective  particles  or  crystals  of  the  one  metal  being  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  other,  and  becoming 
attached  by  a species  of  entanglement,  similar  to  that  which  may  be  conceived  to  exist  throughout  solid 
bodies.  This  process,  almost  more  than  any  other  in  common  use.  requires  that  the  metals  should  be 
perfectly  or  chemically  clean ; for  which  purpose  they  are  scraped  quite  bright  before  they  arc  burn- 
ished together,  so  that  the  junction  may  be  next  nnproaching  to  that  of  solids  generally. 

And,  lastly,  when  metals  arc  deposited  upon  other  metals  by  chemical  or  electrical  means,  the  addi- 
tion frequently  appears  to  be  a detached  sheath,  and  which  is  easily  removed ; indeed,  unless  the  metal 
to  be  coated  is  chemically  clean,  and  that  various  attendant  circumstances  are  favorable,  the  sound  and 
absolute  union  of  the  two  docs  not  always  happen,  even  when  carefully  aimed  nt. 

METALLURGY.  A word  derived  from  tne  Greek,  signifying  the  art  of  working  metals,  or  the  art 
by  which  metals  are  produced  from  their  ores. 

Metals  constitute  a well-known  class  of  substances,  distinguished  by  characteristics  which  ever)'  one 
recognises.  They  are  considered  as  elementary  matter  by  chemists,  because  chemistry  has  failed,  up 
to  the  present  time,  to  resolve  any  one  of  them  into  more  simple  forms  of  matter ; they  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  an  aggregation  of  elementary  atoms,  held  together  bv  the  force  of  cohesion.  Metals  are 
popularly  recognised  as  heavy  matter,  of  great  tenacity ; of  a peculiar  metallic  lustre,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  but  which  is  easily  recognized.  With  one  exception,  namely,  quicksilver,  all  the  metals 
are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures ; they  are  all  capable  of  liquefaction,  and  even  volatilization,  at 
higher  temperatures,  the  degree  of  heat  being  a different  one  in  every  instance.  Metals,  as  a class,  are 
characterized  bv  a higher  specific  gravity  than  almost  all  other  matter ; they  are  distinguished  by 
opacity,  from  which  rule  only  gold  and  sileiiium  are  excepted.  The  capacity  of  conducting  heat  and 
electricity  is  possessed  by  metals  to  a high  degree  of  perfection. 

Malleability  is  the  property  of  metals  to  change  their  form  permanently,  under  a certain  pressure. 
The  most  important  considerations  for  our  present  purposes  are,  the  chemical  qualities,  the  fusibility  of 
metals,  their  affinity  for  other  matter,  and  their  affinity  among  themselves. 

Fusibility. — The  degree  of  heat  at  which  metals  assume  the  solid  or  the  fluid  state  is  their  fusibility. 

Mercury  melts  at..., 39°  I Silver  melts  at I8GO0 

“ boils  “ 600°  Gold  M “ 1983® 

Tin  melts  “ 420°  ; Cast-iron  “ “ — 2700° 

Lead  " " 600°  Platinum”  ** 4661° 

Zinc  “ “ 606°  | 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen  forms  a very  important  item  in  our  investigations.  The  oxides  of 
mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum  and  the  platinum  metals,  part  with  their  oxygen  by  the  mere  application 
of  heat.  The  following  oxides  of  metals  retain  their  oxygen  at  any  temperature ; they  require  the 
addition  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  in  order  to  expel  their  oxygen  : lead,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony, 
chromium,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  tin,  zinc.  Most  of  these  oxides  may  be  deprived  of  their  oxygen 
bv  Cirbon  only,  others  by  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  some  may  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  only.  Hydrogen 
reduces  all  these  oxides,  but  with  most  of  them  the  point  of  reduction  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the  metal 
in  the  form  of  a fine  powder,  which  oxidizes  as  soon  us  it  is  exixwed  to  the  atmosphere.  Iron,  copper, 
nickel,  chromium,  and  other  metals  cannot  be  reduced  by  hydrogen,  on  account  of  the  low  heat  by 
which  the  process  is  accomplished.  Antimony,  arsenic,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and  all  the  alkaline 
metals  may  be  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  facility  with  which  metals  oxidize  is  also  of  importance 
in  metallurgical  operations.  Lead,  copper,  bismuth,  antimony,  chromium,  and  arsenic  do  not  decompose 
water  at  any  temperature,  but  are  easily  oxidized  by  atmospheric  air.  Nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  tin,  zinc, 
manganese,  decompose  water  easily  at  a red  heat.  All  the  terrifiablc  metals,  such  os  aluminum,  and 
we  may  add  silicon,  are  easily  oxidized  at  a higher  heat,  and  their  oxides  readily  reduced  in  the  pres- 
ence of  carbon,  and  of  such  other  metals  as  these  metals  can  combine  with.  The  alkaline  metals 
oxidize  most  readily  under  all  conditions,  and  their  oxides  are  easy  of  reduction  in  the  presence  of  other 
metals,  such  as  lead,  antimony,  and  others  with  which  the,alkaline  metals  may  combine.  Besides  the 
combination  of  the  metals  with  oxygen,  their  union  with  other  matter,  such  os  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
carbon,  Arc.,  is  of  high  interest.  Most  of  the  metals  combine  readily  with  sulphur,  such  as  iron  or 
lead  ; others  are  not  so  easily  disposed  to  enter  into  that  combination,  as  zinc  and  gold.  The  affinity 
of  sulphur  for  the  metals  und  carbon,  and  the  mode  and  conditions  under  which  these  combination.- 
may  bo  separated,  forms  a very  important  part  of  the  metallurgist's  knowledge.  Of  the  same  import- 
ance as  the  sulphur  combinations  arc  those  of  phosphorus ; which  combinations  are  in  most  cases  more 
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difficult  of  separation  than  all  other  or  similar  compounds.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  smelter  of 
metals,  is  the  relation  of  the  metals  among  themselves ; it  is  not  so  much  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
these  combinations,  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  metals  combine  uud  separate,  which  interest  him. 

The  art  of  smelling  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  metals,  their  fusibility  and  relation  to 
other  matter.  It  is  not  so  much  the  specific  qualities  of  metals  which  interest  the  metallurgist,  as  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  metals  from  their  native  ores.  To  produce  metal  from  ore,  the  first  cmidi- 
tion  is  to  expose  the  ore  to  such  a high  heat  as  will  melt  the  znetaL  Gold,  mercury,  and  the  platinum 
metals  may  be  produced  iu  this  way  to  a certain  extent.  All  or  most  of  the  metals  in  nature  are 
combined  with  other  matter,  such  as  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus ; to  remove  the  oxygen,  we  add  to 
the  ore  matter  which  has  a greater  affinity  for  oxygen  tlian  the  metal,  at  or  near  that  degree  of  heat  by 
which  the  metal  melts : carbou  is  the  most  generally  in  use,  hydrogen  serves  in  some  cases,  uud  metals 
in  others.  Metals  and  sulphur,  or  other  matter,  may  be  roasted,  ami  the  metal  resolved  into  an  oxide  ; 
but  if  such  process  is  not  practicable,  the  sulphuret  or  phosphuret,  Ac.,  is  melted  along  with  another 
metal,  such  as  sulphuret  of  lead  or  copper  with  metallic  iron,  where  always  that  condition  is  complied 
with,  namely,  that  the  newly  formed  metal  is  more  fusible  than  the  newly  formed  sulphuret  Metallic 
ores  are  in  most  cases  a mechanical  mixture  of  the  metal  in  its  pure  state,  as  gold  ores ; or  a mixture  of 
the  oxide  of  metal  and  other  matter,  such  as  is  the  case  iu  clay — iron — stone  : or  the  ores  are  a chemical 
combination  of  one  sulphuret  of  metal  with  other  sulpburets  of  metal,  as  copper- pyrites  in  connecti*«» 
with  iron-pyrites,  to  which,  frequently,  silex  or  clay  is  added  in  admixture.  The  prevailing  principle 
in  all  metallurgical  operations  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  transformation  of  all  ores  into  metallic 
oxides,  and  the  reduction  of  these  oxides  by  carbon.  Where  the  metallic  oxides  are  iucoriKiratvd  with 
matter,  Buch  os  silex,  alumina,  or  lime,  which  cannot  be  reduced  at  those  temperatures  ana  under  those 
conditions  by  which  the  metals  melt  and  are  reduced  themselves,  that  matter  would  prevent  the  agglu- 
tination of  the  metallic  globules,  and  permit  but  a small  portion  of  the  metal  to  separate  from  it,  even  if 
all  other  conditions  of  the  reducing  process  ore  fulfilled  ; this  foreign  matter  forms  nn  inclosure  to  the  me- 
tallic particles.  This  inclosure  is  to  be  destroyed,  which,  in  many  coses,  can  be  dime  by  heat  simply  ; such 
is  the  case  with  some  copper  ores,  where  a certain  portion  of  iron  is  present  In  other  cases  it  requires 
the  addition  of  such  mutter  to  the  ore  which  will  combine  with  the  impurities  of  it  melt  with  it  ami  lib- 
erate the  metal.  This  latter  part  of  the  science  of  metallurgy  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  exerts 
the  most  influence  upon  the  practical  results  of  the  operation.  This  branch  of  our  investigation  it  is  be- 
yond tlie  limits  of  this  article  to  explore  fully,  we  can  furnish  but  a faint  outline  of  the  principles  involved. 

The  formation  of  fusible  slags  is  accomplished  by  smelting  an  oxide  of  one  metal  together  with  the 
oxide  of  another,  or  these  oxides  together  with  silex.  These  combinations  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
affinity  developed  by  chemistry.  They  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  the  oxides,  their  degree  of  oxida- 
tion, their  relative  position  iu  the  scale  of  affinity,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  oxides  meet  The 
most  prevalent  in  these  combinations  are  the  silicates,  or  a vitrification  of  a metallic  oxide  with  silex. 
Hither  mixed  to  a silicate,  or  one  mixed  to  the  other,  are  frequently  found  the  carbouates,  chlorides 
sulphates,  flimtes,  and  other  salts,  which  form  in  all  cases  a more  or  less  fusible  slag.  The  nature  of  the 
Operation  requires  the  formation  of  a fusible  slag  as  most  advantageous  to  the  process.  In  practice,  this 
principle  is  frequently  modified,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  bo  produced,  or,  more  generally, 
lor  reasons  of  economy.  Silex  and  alumina  ore  the  most  pervading  admixtures  to  metallic  ores ; these 
are  vitrified  by  all  the  alkalies  aud  alkaline  earths,  by  protoxides  of  metals,  and  the  oxides  of  metals. 
The  fusibility  of  these  combinations  is  in  the  following  order : alkalies,  alkaline-earths,  protoxides,  and 
peroxides.  A mixture  of  various  oxides  or  alkalies  is  more  fusible  than  tliat  of  but  one  alkali  or  oxide, 
with  silex  or  alumina ; the  greater  the  number  of  these  vitrifying  elements,  the  more  fusible  and  homo- 
geneous is  the  slog;  the  greater  the  affinity  between  the  composing  parts  of  a Blag,  the  easier  it  melts. 
The  laws  involved  in  this  question  may  be  abstracted  from  chemistry,  always,  however,  with  due 
regard  to  the  temperature  by  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Preparatory  metallurgical  operation*.— Some  metallic  ores  may  be  made  to  yield  their  metal  by 
merely  crushing  and  washing  the  ore — such  are  the  gold  and  platinum  ores.  Other  ores  may  be  smelted 
without  any  preparation  or  addition  of  fluxes ; to  this  class  belong  a large  portion  of  the  copper  ores, 
some  iron  ores,  and  most  of  the  lead  ores.  Some  ores  require  simple  roasting,  others  stamping  ami 
roasting,  before  they  are  ready  for  tbe  smelting  furnace.  Almost  all  the  ores,  to  be  smelted,  require  the 
addition  of  fluxes  to  make  the  operation  profitable.  The  manipulations  in  tbe  smelt-works  are  divided 
into  the  preparation  of  fuel,  preparation  of  ore,  and  smelting.  The  first  we  consider  os  too  extended  for 
the  limits  of  this  article,  (see  Iron,)  and  confine  the  subject  to  the  description  of  the  two  latter  pro- 
cesses. Preparation  of  ore  is  again  divided  into  dressing,  roasting,  crushing,  and  washing  of  ore. 

Drmsiny  of  ore. — An  imperfect  picking  or  sorting  of  ore  is  generally  performed  in  the  mines ; but 
as  a distinct  separation  and  classification  cannot  be  expected  in  this  place,  valuable  ores  are  once  more 
picked  and  cleaned  above-ground  with  greater  care  than  it  could  be  done  in  the  mine.  Iron  ores,  and 
such  ores  which  cannot  bear  such  expense,  are  used  directly  from  the  mine,  without  further  sorting. 
Gold  ores  are  necessarily  assorted  before  they  are  brought  to  the  mill ; the  same  operation  is  performed 
on  silver  ores.  If  there  are  pieces  among  the  ore  which  contain  no  metal  at  all,  they  are  thrown  away ; 
also  such  as  are  so  poor  as  not  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  subsequent  operations. 

Stamping  of  ore. — If  the  mixture  of  metallic  ore  and  impurities  is  very  intimate,  and  arc  the  impuri- 
ties of  such  a nature  as  to  make  smelting  difficult,  they  ore  moved  to  the  stamping- mill,  where  the 
ores  are  crushed,  broken  into  a more  or  less  fine  sand,  and  washed.  Crushing  is  performed  by  ma- 
chinery called  a stamping-mill. 

In  Fig.  2b 05  a mill  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  plan,  and  in  Fig.  2306  in  elevation.  The  machine 
represented  in  the  engravings  has  been  erected  in  Virginia  during  the  last  year. 

For  the  crushing  of  gold  ore  there  are  30  stampers  connected  with  the  engine,  which  is  of  40  horse- 
power. These  stampers  are  scantlings  of  wliite-oak  wood,  6 feet  long,  and  6X6  inches  thick.  Each 
wooden  stamper  is  provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a cast-iron  pestle,  (stamper-head,)  weighing  from  2 
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to  2$  cwts.  each.  These  stamper-heads  are  made  of  the  finest  and  hardest  kind  of  cast-iron,  such  iron 
as  chilled  rollers  are  made  of,  and  are  cast  in  heavy  iron  chills,  so  as  to  harden  the  whole  surface  of  the 
head.  These  heads  are  fastened  to  the  wooden  helve  by  a wrought-iron  tang  of  two  inches  square 
iron,  cast  in  into  the  head  and  sunk  into  the  centre  of  the  wood,  where  it  is  secured  by  wrought-iron 


hoops  laid  around  the  lower  end  of  the  helve.  The  30  stampers  are  divided  into  3 sets  of  5 each  ; these 
5 stampers  work  into  one  trough — that  is,  the  whole  length  of  the  trough  is  divided  into  6 comport- 
ments, of  which  each  forms  a set  or  battery.  Each  battery  has  its  own  feeding  apparatus  ; this  is  a 
large,  wooden,  fixed  hopper,  as  show’ll  in  Fig.  2807.  Into  this  hopper  the  ore  is  carried  as  it  comes 
from  the  hive.  It  discharges  the  ore  in  the  middle 
of  the  battery  or  set  of  five  stampers,  the  middle 
stamper  drawing  as  much  ore  as,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  two  stampers  on  each  side,  it  can  crusk 
The  bottom  of  each  trough  is  provided  with  a cast- 
iron  plate ; the  stampers,  however,  never  touch  this 
plate.  Upou  this  bed  plate  a bed  of  quartz  is  laid, 
and  kept  so  that  always  from  2 to  4 inches  high  of 
partly  crushed  quartz  is  in  the  bottom  of  each  bat- 
tery. Tills  bottom  of  rocky  matter  protects  the  iron 
bottom,  the  stampers,  and  the  whole  machinery 
against  premature  destruction.  Each  battery  Is  in- 
closed by  a trough  made  of  cast-iron  plates,  reach- 
ing about  7 inches  high  above  the  bottom  plate. 

The  woodwork  to  which  these  plates  are  fastened  is  higher,  and  reaches  up  to  12  or  more  inches.  Each 
battery  is  provided  with  two  sieves,  or  grates,  shown  by  A ; these  arc  made  of  sheet-iron,  or  sheet-cop- 
per, pierced  with  holes,  or  they  are  made  of  brass-wire  gauze,  tweeled,  in  which  wire  and  spaces  are 
each  about  of  an  inch.  Round  holes  punched  in  plates  ought  to  be  or  T'ff  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
These  sieves  are  8 inches  square,  fastened  vertically  at  each  end  of  the  trough,  about  4 inches  or  3$ 
inches  above  the  bottom.  Tne  size  and  form  of  the  holes  in  the  sieves  decide  the  size  of  the  grains  of 
sand  made,  for  all  grains  which  cannot  pass  these  holes  are  returned  to  the  stamps. 

This  stamping-machine  crushes  and  washes  the  ore  in  the  mean  time,  each  stamper  receiving  2£ 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  Where  ores  are  stamped  dry,  the  breast-plate  and  sieves  at  each  battery 
can  be  dispensed  with.  The  yield  of  the  machine  is  about  1000  bushels  of  quartz  converted  into  fine 
sand  fit  for  amalgamation  in  12  hours,  each  pestle  making  from  90  to  100  strokes  per  minute,  having 
10  or  11  inches  lilt.  The  water  in  the  trough  ought  to  be  always  high  enough  to  prevent  splushitig, 
and  loss  of  good  mineral.  There  is  a diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  construction  of  stamping- 
roachines,  many  machines  being  now  built  entirely  of  cast-iron.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  superior 
results  have  been  achieved  by  cast-iron  machines.  It  is  against  the  practice  and  principle?  of  mechanics 
to  build  machines  which  work  by  concussion  of  on  almost  inelastic  material  such  us  cast-iron.  Wooden 
machines  of  tills  kind  are,  in  the  first  place,  cheaper,  and,  if  well  built,  are  more  durable  and  of  greater 
effect  than  cast-iron  structures. 

Gold  ores  are  stamped  to  liberate  the  metallic  gold  inclosed  by  rocky  matter.  Lead  ores,  copper 
ores,  silver  ores,  <fcc^  are  stamped  to  wash  off  the  gangue.  Rocky  matter  is  of  a smaller  specific 
gravity  than  the  metallic  ores  generally  are,  particularly  the  sulphurets.  When  an  ore  is  pulverized, 
and  a current  of  water  passed  through  the  trough  containing  it,  the  sand  and  clay,  limestone,  Ac.,  will 
pass  off  readily  in  coarse  groins,  because  its  gravity  is  greatly  diminished  in  water : such  grains  are  car- 
ried off  by  the  slightest  current  Metallic  substances  more  heavy  than  quartz  or  rocky  matter,  will  not 
move  until  reduced  to  a certain  size,  when  the  particles  will  follow  the  current  by  adhesion,  or  he  so 
inconsiderable  as  to  be  carried  off  by  the  wash  water.  The  current  of  water  issuing  from  the  stamps 
will  carry  the  rocky  matter  further  than  the  metallic  granules,  and  if  the  water  and  sand  from  the 
stamps  is  led  into  a long  wooden  trough,  the  lightest  particles  will  be  found  furthest  off  the  stamps,  and 
the  henviest  matter  nearest  to  the  mill.  The  size  of  the  grains  is  regulated  in  the  mill,  chiefly  by  the 
height  of  the  grating  or  sieve  above  the  bottom  of  the  trough  or  stamper-bed ; further  by  the  size  of  the 
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holes  in  the  sieve ; by  the  amount  of  water ; by  the  lift  of  the  stamps,  weight  of  stamps,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  kind  of  bottom  used.  If  the  bottom  is  too  hard  or  thin,  the  mill  stamps  coarsely ; ami  if  the 
rock  bottom  is  too  thick,  it  stamps  too  tine. 

Other  means  of  grinding  or  crushing  ore  are  millstones,  of  considerable  weight  and  size.  In  Fig. 
2808  u mill  of  this  kind  is  represented.  A vertical  shaft,  to  which  a cross  shaft  and  two  mill-tones  of 
4 or  5 feet  diameter  are  appended,  revolves  slowly  around  itself,  making  from  8 to  five  revolutions  tht 
minute.  This  shaft  carries  with  it  the  two  head -atones,  which  revolve  around  the  vertical  axis,  and  in 
the  mean  time  around  their  own  axis,  running  upon  a third  millstone,  which  is  laid  horizontal,  and  fixed 
U|H)ti  the  floor  of  the  inillhouse.  These  stones  are  of  hard  material,  either  of  granite,  gneiss,  trap,  or 
some  other  tenacious  hard  rock.  Such  mills  are  chiefly  used  for  grinding  clay,  fire-clay,  or  kaolin  in  por- 


celain manufactories.  Similar  mills  arc  exclusively  employed  in  North  Carolina  for  crushing  gold  ores, 
also  to  some  extent  in  Virginia;  they  are  there  entirely  constructed  of  iron,  or  at  least  the  facing,  or 
grinding  part  of  it  is  made  of  cast-iron ; and  are  here  called  Chilian  in  ills.  These  mills  show  one  ad- 
vantage to  the  stamper-mills ; that  is,  they  may  be  made  to  grind  the  ore  very  fine ; and  where  that  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  with  many  gold  ores,  tliese  mills  are  advantageous.  But  there  Is  one  serious  draw- 
back to  these  machines : they  require  much  power  in  proportion  to  their  effect,  and  much  room.  A 
strong  mill  of  this  kind  requires  from  4 to  6 horse-power,  with  which  it  will  grind  from  40  to  Ml  bushels 
of  ore  in  1 2 hours,  that  is,  ten  bushels  to  a horse-power.  One  horse-power  will  drive  one  stamper  in  a 
stamp  mill,  and  that  stamper  will  crush  at  least  30  bushels  in  the  same  time, — a consideration  which 
is  of  impirtance  where  wages,  power,  and  time  are  valuable.  Other  crushing  apparatus,  such  os  common 
nulls,  in  d»e  form  of  grist-mills,  crushing  rollers,  and  similar  machinery,  arc  not  in  use  in  this  country,  at 
least  nut  to  Any  extent. 

Wnahing  of  ores. — Ores  which  contain  a considerable  amount  of  clay,  lime,  sand,  and  other  impurities 
which  may  be  injurious  to  the  smelting  operation,  are  washed  in  an  abundance  of  water,  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  light  particles  ami  retain  the  heavy  metallic  matter.  The  simplest  form  of  a washing  uppar  itus. 
such  as  is  used  for  washing  impure  iron  ores,  is  repre-ented  in  Fig.  2809.  A is  a long  wooden  trough  of 
from  20  to  60  feet  long,  12  inches  wide  in 
the  bottom,  and  0 or  8 inches  high.  This 
trough  is  a little  inclined  to  the  horizon,  so 
as  to  afford  a gentle  current  At  the  ujv 
per  end  a strong  current  of  water  is  let 
into  it,  from  a weir  or  an  elevated  reser- 
voir, which  flows  down  the  channel  nt  a 
ranid  rate.  At  the  entrance  of  the  water 
a laborer  throws  in,  at  intervalx»a  shovel- 
ful 1 of  unclean  ore,  under  the  current  from 
the  ►|Miut  of  the  pooL  The  water  in  fall- 
ing upon  the  ore  moves  first  the  small 
and  light  particles,  which  are  carried 
downwards  to  the  valves  B and  C.  The 
light,  floating  particles  are  carried  over 
these  valves,  and  are  discharged  at 
the  end  of  the  trough.  The  heavier  particles  near  the  bottom  nre  carried  to  the  valves  and  na» 
through  these,  the  coarse  through  the  opening  B.  and  the  smaller  through  C,  forming  heaps  below, 
from  which  the  remaining  light  imparities  flow’  off.  This  apparatus  is  simple,  effective,  and  may 
be  applied  in  all  instances  where  washing  is  to  be  done.  Various  modes  and  machines  are  used 
in  Europe  to  remove  the  earthy  matter  from  the  ore  by  washing.  Complicated  sifting  machines 
are  employed,  the  grilles  or  step- washings  of  Hungary,  percussion-tables,  shaking-tables.  German-chests, 
sleeping-tables,  swing-sieves,  and  a host  of  other  machines,  all  of  which  are  of  no  use  to  us ; these  mar 
chines  work  too  slow,  absorb  too  much  labor,  and  are  not  advantageous  to  our  modes  of  working.  The 
above  wash  apparatus,  properly  modified  in  particular  cases,  is  all-sufficient  for  washing  any  kind  of 
ore.  and  purifying  it  so  fur  as  necessary. 

Roasting  of  ore  a. — This  process  is  sometimes  performed  on  the  ores  when  brought  from  the  mine,  as 
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is  the  case  with  iron  ore,  or  it  is  performed  after  the  ores  are  crushed,  which  is  the  way  of  working  sil- 
ver ores  in  North  Carolina.  The  principle  involved  in  this  operation  is  to  drive  off  all  that  volatile  mat- 
ter from  the  ore  which  may  be  dissipated  by  heat ; such  as  water,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
arsenic,  zinc,  Ac.  The  consequence  of  this  operation,  if  well  performed,  is  in  all  cases,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  oxidation  of  the  remaining  metals  to  their  highest  degree  ; a condition  in  which  the  ores 
are  most  easily  worked,  and  reduced  by  carbon  to  the  metallic  state.  Roasting  is  performed  in  thia 
country  almost  exclusively  in  the  open  air ; experiments  made  on  roasting  ovens  met  m but  few  instan- 
ces with  success.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  roast  ovens  are  more  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  than 
heaps  in  the  open  air,  but  the  ovens  require  more  labor ; and  as  fuel  is  cheap  with  us,  labor  high,  the 
reverse  of  what  they  are  in  Europe,  it  appears  to  be  natural  to  follow  those  modes  of  working  which 
tend  to  lesseu  cost,  and  do  the  work  in  tne  cheapest  way.  In  Fig.  2810  a roast-heap  is  represented  in 
section.  These  heaps  are  often  round,  but  in  most  cases  are  mounds  of  from  25  to  50  and  more  feet 
long.  The  operation  consists  in  spreading  over  an  area  of  a certain  length,  and  from  8 to  20  feet  wide, 
sticks  of  fire- wood,  which  may  be  of  an  indifferent 

kind  and  form.  The  spaces  between  the  sticks  are  2810. 

filled  up  by  small  wood,  chips,  or  any  kind  of  fuel, 
providing,  however,  sufficient  spaces  for  the  access 
of  air  from  below.  The  coarser  pieces  of  ore  are 
now  spread  over  this  grating  of  wood,  and  a layer 
of  from  8 to  12  inches  levelled  over  it;  on  this  ore 
fine  charcoal,  braise,  is  spread  about  2 inches  thick. 

Instead  of  fine  charcoal,  mineral  coal  slack  may  be 
used  to  advantage,  or  wood  chips,  or  in  fact  any 
fuel  free  of  injurious  matter,  such  as  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, Ac.  Ore  is  now  piled  again  upon  this  coal,  and  the  operation  of  laying  coal  and  ore  in  succes- 
sive layers  repeated  until  that  height  of  the  heap  is  reached  which  is  calculated  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous in  this  particular  instance.  One  inch  thick  of  coal  is  generally  considered  sufficient  for  one 
foot  high  of  ore,  exclusive  of  the  foundation  of  wood.  The  ore  is  broken  into  uniform  sizes,  of  from  2 to  3 
inches  thick.  Fire  is  kindled  in  the  lower  part*  of  the  heap,  which  to  conduct  to  advantage  requires 
considerable  skill,  sagacity,  and  industry.  The  chief  object  in  tins  operation  being  the  dissipation  of 
volatile  matter,  it  is  evident  that  the  melting  of  any  particles  of  the  ore  is  to  be  prevented,  for  from 
such  melted  ore  no  degree  of  heat  will  separate  the  injurious  matter  effectually.  The  conducting  of 
the  degree  of  heat  in  the  roasting  heap  is  therefore  an  operation  liable  to  injure  the  ore  instead  of  bene- 
fiting it.  Ores  which  melt  readily,  such  as  impure  iron  ores,  silver  and  lead  ores,  pyrites  of  all  kinds, 
require  more  than  common  watchfulness  to  insure  success  in  the  operation. 

Fig.  2811  represents  the  section  of  a reverberatory  furnace  for  roasting  schliech  of  lead  ore  in  Ger- 
many. These  ores  cod  tain  much  sulphuret  of  zinc,  and  resemble  our  silver  ores  in  Virginia  and  North 


Carolina,  for  which  reasons  we  allude  particularly  to  this  furnace.  Fig.  2812  is  the  drawing  of  an  ele- 
vation of  that  furnace,  showing  it  to  be  a double  furnace ; and  Fig.  2813  is  the  plan  of  half  the  furnace. 
or  one  single  furnace.  In  these  several  figures,  o is  the  furnace  or  fireplace  ; b,  a chimney  leading  to 
V oi-  IL — 24 
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the  condensing  chambers  c c , in  which  the  evaporated  metals,  as  zinc,  arsenic,  Ac,  are  conducted  ; d w 
the  stack  for  the  escape  of  the  burnt  gases  and  smoke;  e'  is  the  charging  door;  /the  drying  chamber 
for  expelling  the  water  from  the  ore ; g is  the  hopper  or  charging  orifice ; h the  hearth  of  the  furnace ; 
i channels  for  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  ground ; n «'  are  openings  leading  to  the  condensing 
chambers.  In  each  of  those  furnaces  nearly  half  a ton  of  ore  is  charged  at  a time,  which  takes  from  6 
to  12  hours  work  to  be  roasted;  much  zinc  delays  the  process.  About  two  thirds  of  a cord  of  wood  is 
required  to  perform  one  heat  If  well  constructed  and  properly  managed,  these  furnaces  work  exceed- 
ingly well,  but  require  a great  deal  of  labor. 

As  remarked  before,  roasting  ovens  are  more  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  than  heaps  in  the  open 
air ; this  advantage,  however,  is  bnlnnced  by  our  having  generally  cheap  fuel.  These  ovens  are  liable 
to  do  imperfect  work ; the  access  of  air,  which  is  the  chief  oxidizing  agent,  is  not  so  freely  admitted  as 
in  heaps.  In  ovens  the  advantageous  access  of  watery  vapors  is  out  of  the  question,  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  heaps,  are  derived  from  the  ground  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  conditions  as  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  operation.  Watery  vapors  afford  in  roasting  the  triple  advantage  of  being  a powerful 
oxidizing  element,  in  the  mean  time  carrying  off  sulphur  in  the  forfn  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  assist- 
ing in  keeping  the  heat  more  uniform  than  it  can  be  done  without  these  vapors.  The  roasting  in  heaps 
may  be  more  expensive  in  soYne  cases ; it  certainly  is  more  correct  in  principle  than  roasting  in  ovens. 

/toasting  in  reverberatory  furnaces  may  be  considered  an  advantageous  operation  where  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  such  volatile  matter  is  to  be  expelled  which  cannot  well  be  removed  in  the  yard  by  roast- 
ing in  heaps.  These  furnaces  apply  particularly  where  arsenic  is  to  he  driven  off ; but  as  no  arsenical 
ores  are  smelted  in  the  Union,  there  is  little  use  for  reverberatory  roast-ovens.  At  the  copper  smelt- 
works  roasting  is  done  to  a certain  extent  in  the  reverberatory,  but  it  is  not  practised  in  any  other  in- 
stance. This  furnace  suffers  under  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  roast-oven  ; the  work  performed  by  it 
is  expensive;  because  of  the  labor  it  requires  to  stir  and  shovel  the  ore. 

]Ua*t  machine a are  auxiliaries  in  metallurgical  operations.  We  refer  to  the  article  on  “ Ison”  for  in- 
formation. 

Assay  of  ores  is  a very  important  operation  in  smelt-works.  Assaying  is  not  only  performed  here  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  the  ore ; it  i*  employed  both  for  that  purpose  and  for  assay- 
ing the  metal  to  inquire  what  kind  of  metals  and  how  much  of  each  is  contained  in  the  samples  pro- 
duced in  the  smelting-furnace.  Assays  of  gold  ores  are  generally  made  by  pounding  the  rock,  convert- 
ing it  into  a very  fine  powder,  and  washing  the  debris  of  rock  away,  which  latter  operation  is  performed 
in  a sheet-iron  pan.  The  remaining  gold,  after  washing,  is  either  taken  up,  amalgamated  by  qukksilver, 
and  the  quicksilver  expelled  by  heat,  or,  if  the  quantity  is  large,  say  one  grain  or  more,  it  is  weighed 
in  its  native  state.  Experienced  gold-washers  will  judge  very  near  correctly  how  much  one  bushel  of 
ore  will  contain  in  gold  by  making  one  or  more  pan-washes. 

Assays  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a certain  kind  of  metal  in  a specimen  of  ore,  are  in  this  in- 
stance chiefly  made  in  the  dry  way.  If  an  ore  is  to  be  assayed  for  its  contents  in  gold  or  silver,  the 
ore  is  finely  powdered,  sieved,  anti  mixed  with  its  three  or  fourfold  weight  of  litharge.  This  litharge 
must  be  free  from  any  other  metal  but  lend  ; the  common  shop  lithnrge  is  not  quite  safe  in  this  reaped, 
and  in  case  a correct  assay  is  required,  it  is  advisable  to  dry  and  roast  sugar  of  lead  ; the  litharge  de- 
rived from  it  may  be  considered  pure.  The  fine  litharge  and  fine  ore  are  well  mixed,  to  which  a very 
little  carbonate  of  soda  may  lie  added.  If  not  much  gold  or  silver  is  expected,  but  little  lead  is  re- 
duced in  this  process,  which  i*  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  cartan  mixed  with  it  In  most  cases,  half 
an  ounce  of  lead  will  contain  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore  ; one  grain  of  charcoal  produces  30 
grains  of  lead ; if  we  want,  therefore,  240  grains,  or  one  half  ounce  of  lead,  we  mix  8 grains  of  fiue 
charcoal  powder  with  the  above  mixture  of  ore  and  litharge.  The  mixture  is  put  in  a drv  and  warm 
crucible,  covered  by  a little  common  salt,  and  a slab  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  coal,  and  then  exposed 
to  a rapid  heat  in  an  air- furnace.  One  half  hour's  heat  will  finish  the  ojH*ration  ; the  crucible  is  cooled, 
broken,  and  the  button  of  lend  removed,  washed,  and  cupelled.  This  button  of  lead,  of  lialf  an  ounce 
weight,  requires  a cupel  of  half  an  ounce  ; better  if  one  ounce.  The  cupel  is  a flat  crucible,  made  of 
bone-aahea,  which,  when  the  lend  is  heated  in  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  oxidized,  it  absorbs  the  oxide  of 
lead,  just  as  a sponge  absorbs  water ; but  this  cupel  will  not  absorb  any  metal  in  the  metallic  state. 
Gold  and  silver  have  but  little  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  in  heating  the  alloy  of  lead  ami  other  metals, 
all  other  metals  will  be  oxidized  and  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  while  gold  and  silver  remain  in  their  pure 
condition.  When,  in  exposing  the  cupel  in  a muffle,  or  in  u crucible,  to  a white  heat,  all  the  lead  and 
other  metal  is  oxidized  and  absorbed,  a bright  globule  of  gold  or  silver,  or  a mixture  of  both,  remains; 
in  the  latter  ease  the  globule  is  analyzed  in  the  humid  way.  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  either  metal, 
gold  or  silver. 

Next  to  the  assays  of  gold  or  silver  ores,  are  those  of  copper.  These  ores  are  pounded,  roasted,  and 
mixed  with  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  of  black  flux.  Black  flux  is  prepared  in  mixing  the  powders  of 
equal  parts  of  saltpetre  mid  crude  tartar  together,  heating  this  mass  gently,  and  stirring  it  with  a red- 
hot  iron ; the  burnt  powder  is  again  pounded,  sifted,  and  kept  in  a glass-stoppered  tattle  for  occasional 
use.  The  well-pounded  and  roasted  ore  is  Ultimately  mixed  with  its  flux,  put  into  a crucible,  and  heated 
to  a bright  white  heat  in  the  shortest  time.  The  resulting  button  of  copper  is  broken  out  of  the  cooled 
crucible  and  washed ; it  is  crude  copper,  and  requires  to  be  refined.  This  button  is  pounded  in  case  it 
is  brittle ; if  not,  it  is  melted  in  its  original  form,  along  with  lialf  its  weight  of  black  flux,  to  which  a 
little  common  salt  or  saltpetre  is  added  ; the  first,  however,  is  preferable.  While  this  crucible  is  melt- 
ing, another  is  heated,  in  which  a flux  composed  of  black  flux,  common  wilt,  and  saltpetre,  is  contained; 
when  the  copper  is  thoroughly  melted,  and  the  second  crucible  hot,  the  flux  melted,  the  copper  is  cast 
from  the  first  into  the  latter.  By  these  means,  metal  and  flux  is  mixed  without  miming  the  risk  of 
losses,  which  inevitably  follow  if  the  crucibles  are  not  shaken,  or  if  they  are  stirred  by  an  iron  rod  If 
the  copper  after  this  second  assay  is  not  fine,  the  process  of  refining  is  repented  once  more,  by  which 
time  fine  copper  is  obtained.  In  this  operation,  some  copper  remains  always  in  the  soon® ; the  latter 
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may  be  gathered  together  from  all  the  smeltings  and  melted  along  with  some  black  flux,  which  will 
produce  a small  button  of  crude  copper;  this  is  added  to  the  first  after  it  is  refined,  or  added  by  ap- 
proximating its  value  in  copper.  This  last  grain  contains  generally  a great  deal  of  iron,  and  looks  like 
iron. 

Other  ores  than  those  mentioned  are  commonly  not  assayed  in  the  smelt-works.  Iron,  lead,  zinc,  Ac., 
are  of  too  little  value ; they  cannot  bear  these  expenses.  Tin  we  are  not  yet  smelting,  and  in  bo  far 
have  no  need  of  assaying  it. 

Assaying  forms  a very  important  branch  of  the  smelting  establishment.  In  this  country,  owing  to 
the  youth  of  metallurgical  operations,  most  of  the  smelt  works  are  connected  with  the  mines ; from 
this  rule  the  copper  smelt- works  are  only  excepted.  For  these  reasons,  the  assay  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  ore.  in  order  to  establish  its  price,  is  not  in  extensive  use.  When  smelt-works  shall  be  car- 
ried on  in  their  proper  form,  assaying  of  ore  will  be  more  generally  executed.  At  present  the  assays 
of  ore  Bre  only  used  to  ascertain  the  value  of  ore  specimens,  by  which  assays,  as  they  allude  but  to  a 
small  and  in  most  cases  a selected  part  of  the  ore,  many  illusory  prices  of  ore  are  furnished,  which  de- 
ceive the  unwary.  All  assays  made  in  the  dry  way  are  incorrect ; they  always  furnish  a smaller 
amount  of  metal  than  the  large  operation  ; if.  however,  the  assays  are  conducted  with  uniform  precision, 
the  loss  in  each  case  will  be  the  same,  and  may  be  represented  by  a percentage  of  the  whole.  The 
second  feature  of  the  utility  of  the  drv  assay  is  its  affording  indications  of  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  foreign  admixtures  to  the  ora : it  furnishes  a guide  to  the  smelter  at  the  furnace.  Experiment#  as 
to  the  inode  of  smelling  an  ore  to  the  beat  advantage,  can  be  made  in  the  crucible^ with  less  expense 
and  greater  facility  than  in  the  smelting  furnace.  A third  advantage  arising  from  the  assay  laboratory 
is  the  analysis  of  the  manufactured  metal  in  respect  to  its  purity  and  contents  of  precious  metals. 

A**ay  tu  the  humid  miy. — The  chemical  analysis  of  ore,  or  the  assay  in  the  humid  wav,  is  not  of 
much  practical  use  to  the  metallurgist  If  this  assay  is  well  performed,  it  furnishes  an  exact  table  of 
the  contents  of  nn  ora,  of  slags,  and  of  metals  ; but  it  requires  more  science  and  experience  than  com- 
monly Is  at  the  disposal  of  the  practical  man,  to  make  that  use  of  an  analysis  which  frequently  is 
expected  from  it  The  humid  analysis  furnishes  the  facts,  the  elements  for  the  science  of  metallurgy  ; 
but  the  application  of  these  facts  i>  subject  to  more  difficulties  than  at  a superficial  glance  appear;  it 
is  moreover  a means  of  inducing  young,  speculative  minds  to  a waste  of  time  and  money  which  may  be 
better  employed  than  in  chemical  analysis.  This  department  belongs  to  the  scientific  chemist;  it  is  of 
no  use  in  the  smelting-house.  There  i*  no  doubt  but  the  humid  analysis  furnishes  the  most  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  contents  of  an  ore,  slag,  and  metal,  but  in  all  instances  it  is  advisable  to  verify  these  results 
by  the  dry  assay,  for  there  are  innumerable  instances  where  the  portion*  of  metal  obtained  in  the  analy- 
sis cannot  be  yielded  by  the  ore  in  the  most  perfect  smelting  operations.  The  assay  comes  nearer  to 
the  practical  result  than  the  analysis.  We  csinuot  deny  that  the  analysis  furnishes  principles  upon 
which  improvements  are  and  may  be  executed,  but  these  principles  and  facts  are  only  useful  in  the 
luinds  of  a scientific  and  experienced  metallurgist 

The  Manufacture  of  rnctaU. — In  this  jau  t of  our  labors  we  shall  omit  the  allusion  to  iron,  because  a 
valuable  contribution  is  fumidied  under  the  proper  head  ; we  shall  further  limit  ourselves  to  those 
metals  which  are  actually  manufactured,  or  are  likely  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Gold. — Germ,  gold ; Ft.  Or;  I^at.  Aurum.  Gold  is  found  almost  over  the  whole  globe,  but  in  most 
cases  in  stmtll  quantities  compared  with  other  metals.  At  the  present  time  California  affords  the 
largest  amount  of  this  metal  in  the  world.  Virginin,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama, in  the  United  States,  afford  gold  in  considerable  quantity.  The  production  of  California  amounted 
in  the  year  1850  to  about  $40,000,000  worth  of  this  metal ; the  other  States  of  the  Union  together  about 
$2,000,000.  Next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  amount  of  gold  is  furnished  by  Russia,  from  the 
Ural  Mountains.  It  is  found  extensively  in  the  South  American  States,  near  the  Equator,  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  its  native  condition,  in  a metallic  state,  alloyed  with  silver, 
ami  sometimes  with  tellurium,  as  is  the  case  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  California  it  is  found 
chiefly  in  alluvial  ground,  bedded  upon  rock  in  most  cases;  it  is  also  found  inclosed  in  quartz  rock,  ap- 
parently in  veins  ramifying  the  rocks  of  an  extensive  mountain  range.  This  California  gold  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  in  large  grains,  and  often  in  lumps  of  several  pounds  weight  In  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  the  gold  is  in  very  minute  fragments,  often  invisible  to  the  eye  if  not  aided  by  a lens,  only  to  bo 
detected  by  crushing  and  grinding  the  rock  and  washing  off  the  debris.  This  gold  is  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  chiefly  the  first ; which  assertion  cannot  Ik;  ob- 
jected to,  because  it  is  founded  in  principle  that  almost  all  iron  pyrites  contain  gold,  that  the  gold  ores 
of  that  region  are  rocks  which  are  colored  by  iron,  and  that  this  iron  is  evidently  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  pyrites.  Pyritous  ores  of  this  kind  are  worked  which  contain  no  visible  gold,  or 
which  do  not  yield  gold  at  the  first  crushing  and  washing,  but  which  furnish  gold  in  a succession  of 
amalgamations,  performed  after  regular  intervals  of  exposure  to  the  air  in  a fiue  powder.  Gold  is  also 
furnished  by  the  silver  ores  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

A splendid  yellow  color  and  brilliant  metallic  lustre  characterizes  gold  distinctly  from  other  metals ; 
its  specific  gravity  being  19*8  to  water,  is  another  quality  easily  appreciated  by  the  senses.  It  is  pre- 
eminently ductile,  which  qualifies  it  for  an  extensive  use  in  the  art*.  One  grain  of  gold  may  be  drawn 
into  a wire  500  feet  long ; silver  may  be  coated  with  gold,  of  which  the  thickness  is  only  the  twelve- 
millionth  part  of  an  inch,  and  still  the  microscope  cannot  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  gold  coating.  Pure  gold  requires  more  heat  for  meltiug  than  either  silver  or  copper,  but  as 
all  native  gold  is  alloyed  with  some  other  metal,  it  may  be  considered  more  fusible  Urnn  those 
metals.  If,  in  cupelling  gold,  the  hot  globule  shines  with  a greenish  light,  we  may  consider  the  gold 
not  much  adulterated;  if  it  contains  10  per  cent.,  or  from  there  to  one-third  of  silver,  the  color  of  the 
gold  is  in  the  hot  cupel  white  as  silver.  Pure  gold  is  not  very  volatile,  ahd  may  be  exposed  to  a strong 
heat  for  a long  time  without  loss  of  metal ; but  if  gold  is  alloyed  with  volatile  metal,  such  os  lead,  ziuc, 
and  antimony,  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  off  by  their  vapors.  Gold  has  a considerable  cohesion,  which 
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inclines  it  to  crystallization.  Its  crystal  form  is  an  «>ctahedron ; it  is  often  found  in  fragments  of  crystals 
imbedded  in  quartz,  of  which  fine  specimens  are  found  in  California,  and  also  in  the  gold  region  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  melting  gold  albng  with  pure  borax  it  assumes  a whitish  color,  as  if  adulterated 
with  silver ; in  melting  it  again  with  saltpetre,  or  common  salt,  it  recovers  its  rich  yellow  color. 

The  geological  position  of  gold  is  iu  the  primitive  rock.  It  is  found  in  granite,  disseminated  in 
grains  and  spangles  through  the  mass  of  roclt.  In  the  United  States  gold  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
stratified  transition  series;  in  California  it  appears  to  be  disseminated  tlirough  this  rock,  imbedded  in 
quartz.  Most  of  the  gold,  the  California  gold  exclusively,  is  found  in  alluvial  soil.  In  the  Southern 
gold  region  this  source  is  much  exhausted,  and  the  gold  is  here  obtained  from  regular,  well-developed 
veins,  running  parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  the  rock  strata,  southwest  by  northeast.  The 
plane  of  inclination  of  these  veins  is  also  parallel  with  the  plane  of  inclination  of  the  general  formation 
It  appears  from  this  that  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  of  a simultaneous  origin  with  the  rock  ; at  least, 
they  nave  l»een  introduced  when  the  rock  was  in  a plastic  condition.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
the  gold-l>enring  veins  arc  a ferruginous  talcose  slate,  often  inclined  to  mica  slate.  In  North  Carolina 
this  slate  is  found  to  be  very  bard  in  many  instances,  showing  a compact  aolid  mass  of  rock,  apparently 
the  same  slate,  hut  having  been  under  the  influence  of  a considerable  heat,  it  is  liardcncd.  In  Vir- 
ginia this  slate  is  more  aoft*the  fissures  open  more  readily,  and  the  whole  vein  show9  the  appearance 
of  soft  slate.  This  slate  is  impregnated  with  small  quartz  veins,  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  an  inch, 
and  often  two  inches  thick.  Where  these  quartz  veins  are  thin  and  in  great  numbers,  the  oro  is  always 
found  to  lie  richest  in  gold.  Tins  feature  of  the  ore  is  well  developed  throughout  Virginia,  and  at  Gofd- 
hili.  North  Carolina.  The  vein-stone  of  the  gold->>earing  veins  is  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide  of 
iron,  showing  evidences  that  this  iron  is  derived  from  pyrites,  because  the  oxide  appears  in  dots  or 
flower^,  and  groups  of  dots.  Many  of  these  veins  have  been  traced  to  that  depth  where  the  pyrites  are 
not  oxidized;  here  they  appear  in  their  perfect  crystal  form,  aud  are  profusely  distributed  tlirough  the 
slate.  The  oxidation  of  tliese  pyrites  appears  to  depend  on  the  penetrability  of  the  rock  by  atmos- 
pheric agents;  where  the  slate  is  soft  we  find  it  oxidized  to  the  depth  of  from  50  to  150  feet;  where 
the  slutc  is  hard,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Sawyer  mine,  North  Carolina,  the  oxidation  reaches  hardly  ten 
or  twenty  feet  deep,  and  is  in  many  places,  such  as  bluffs,  not  developed  at  all.  At  the  latter  sjx»ts  the 
pyrites  are  in  their  original  form,  untouched  by  oxygen.  Where  the  pyrites  are  not  oxidized  the  ex- 
traction of  gold  is  connected  with  considerable  more  expense  than  it  is  from  soft  slate  nnd  oxidized 
pyrites.  The  crushing  of  the  hard  slate  is  iu  the  first  place  more  expensive ; the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites 
destroys  a large  portion  of  quicksilver  in  amalgamation,  and  the  gold  cannot  be  all  extracted  ; the 
largest  portion  of  it  remains  inclosed  by  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  wbich  can  only  be  liberated  by  destroy- 
ing that  envelope. 

When  we  consider  the  great  extension  of  the  Southern  gold  formation,  which  is  at  least  500  mill's 
long ; the  breadth  of  the  gold-bearing  strata  in  which  the  veins  are  imbedded,  and  which  i * from  5 to 


20  miles  wide ; further  consider  the  depth  of  these  veins,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  2000  feet,  the 
body  of  gold  ore  in  these  regions  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  source  of  national  wealth 
There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to  the  rapid  extraction  of  gold  from  these  deposits — the  ores  are  all, 
without  exception,  pyritous  in  greater  depth,  and  to  work  these  sulphurets  to  advantage  no  progress 
has  !*een  made  up  to  this  time.  Various  experiments  tending  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  affrmling 
means  of  extraction,  have  1h*cu  tried,  but  none  of  these  succeeded  so  far  as  to  work  the  jxiorer  class  of 
ores.  At  (loldhill,  N.  C.,  where  the  ores  yield  from  $ 1.50  to  £3  of  gold  in  100  pounds  or  one  bushel  of 
ore,  the  pyritous  ores  are  ground,  amalgamated,  and  a certain  portion  of  gold  extracted.  The  crushed 
ore.  now  a fine  sand,  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  for  one  year,  after  which  the  process 
of  grinding  and  amalgamating  is  repeated,  and  another  portion  of  gold,  almost  equal  to  the  first,  is  ex- 
tracted. An  exposure  of  another  year  furnishes  another  crop  of  gold,  which  o|>eratiou  may  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times  without  extracting  all  the  metal  from  the  sand.  This  wav  of  working  is  tedious 
expensive,  and  will  not  answer  where  the  ores  yield  but  25  cents  to  the  bushel.  The  process  of  roast- 
ing these  ores  by  artificial  lire  is  too  expensive,  and  all  processes  which  require  much  labor  are  out  of 
the  question.  Here  is  a promising  field  for  American  ingenuity  and  -industry. 

The  extract  ion  of  gold  is  performed  in  California,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  simply 
by  washing  the  alluvial  soil,  removing  the  Band,  clay,  and  debris  of  rock ; after  these  operations  the  gold, 
as  specifit  ally  the  heaviest  matter,  will  remain  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  washing  has  been  performed. 
This  washing  may  be  done  to  advantage  in  a tin  pan  or  a sheet-iron  pan.  Such  a pan  is  fillet!  with 
sand  containing  the  gold  and  immersed  in  water ; in  stirring  it  gently  oy  hand  the  clay  and  light  sand 
flow  off,  and,  after  some  of  the  earthy  matter  is  removed,  the  pan  is  shaken  so  as  to  bring  the  heavier 
gold  to  the  bottom  of  it;  the  superstratum  of  Band  is  now  removed,  and  the  gold  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  Where  water  is  abundant,  a more  effective  machine  than  the  pan  is  employed.  This 
machine  is  called  a ri»cker.  It  is  represented  in  Fig.  2814. 

This  is  a machine  made  of  jvood,  about  6 feet  long,  26  inches  high,  nnd  16  inches  wide  in  the  trough. 
A is  a grating  of  flat  iron  bars,  set  edgeways,  leaving  an  open  space  of  ubout  4 an  inch  between  each 
bar.  by  B a strong  current  of  water  is  let  upon  this  grating,  which  flows  off  nt  the  opposite  end  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  rests  upon  two  gently  curved  frames,  which  admit  of  a rocking  motion  upm 
two  planks  laid  on  the  ground.  This  apparatus  is  set  in  a rocking  motion  by  a boy.  two  wooden 
springs  on  each  side  of  it  limiting  that  motion,  and  forcing  the  rocker  hack  at  each  vibration.  The  ma- 
chine represents  in  its  motion  a worn-out  cradle,  which  is  used  beyond  gentle  rocking.  A laborer 
supplies  the  rocker  with  sand  at  B,  by  means  of  a shovel ; the  sand  which  passes  through  the  grating, 
and  also  the  gold,  falls  into  the  trough  C,  iu  which  quicksilver  is  kept,  in  case  the  gold  is  fine ; it  forms 
hen*  an  amalgam  of  gold.  The  light  sand  from  C is  swept  off  by  the  water  which  passes  through  the 
grating.  The  cradle  is  more  or  less  inclined  towards  the  discharge  of  the  charges,  according  to  the 
kind  of  material  to  be  washed.  These  operations  are  quite  effective ; secure,  for  coarse  gold  ; the  fine 
and  floating  gold  is  lo-t. 
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Gold  inclosed  in  rocky  matter  cannot  be  washed  with  succ<;s$  in  the  foregoing  described  manner  ; the 
rock  must  be  crushed,  and  is,  in  tills  operation,  transformed  into  more  or  less  fine  sand.  The  bulk  of  this 
sand  is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  rest,  with  the  gold,  reserved  for  amalgamation.  The  crushing  is 
performed  in  the  stamp-mill,  Fig.  2808  ; the  sand,  including  gold, conducted  over  hides,  which  retain  the 
gold,  and  the  sand  is  floated  away.  Tire  gold  anil  sand  from  the  hides  are  removed,  when  the  latter  are 
tilled,  to  an  amalgamating  machine,  which  combiues  the  gold  with  quicksilver,  and  admits  the  sand  to 
flow  off.  Instead  of  hides,  woollen  blankets  are  also  used  for  gathering  the  gold,  and  there  is  a diversity 
of  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  either.  Blankets,  it  is  contended,  are  more  expensive  than  hides,  but 
they  have  the  advantage  of  working  more  uniform.  Hides  are  cheaper,  but  they  lose  their  hairs  or 
wool  very  soon,  and  are  then  not  fit  to  do  good  work.  Hides  of  short,  curly  wool  are  selected ; these 
are  spread  ou  the  ground,  and  over  these  the  water,  saml,  and  gold  are  led  in  a broad  sheet.  In  oilier 
instances  shaking  tables  are  suspended  at  the  discharge  of  the  stampers,  which  gather  the  gold  and 
some  sand.  Shaking-tables  are  wooden  platforms  of  8 or  10  feet  long,  and  from  8 to  4 feet  wide,  made 
of  2-inch  plank  well  joined  together,  and  the  whole  smoothly  planed.  Around  the  edges  of  the  table 
are  projecting  ribs,  which  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  over  the  edges.  In  suspending  this  table,  a 
little  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  leading  the  sand  and  water  over  it  in  a bflbad  sheet,  and  applying  a 
gentle  shaking  motion  to  it,  the  gold  will  sink  to  the  bottom  ami  move  gently  down  the  plane;  it  is 
arrested  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  table  by  a projection  on  the  table.  In  either  of  the  above  cases  the 
gold  is  brought  to  the  amalgamating  machine  for  amalgamation. 

Most  of  the  gold-mining  establishments  are  provided  with  Chilian  mills  for  n u-hing  the  ore.  We 
furnish  a description  of  it  in  its  simplest  form  in  Fig.  2808,  in  which  form  most  of  these  machines  are 
erected.  Still,  there  are  some  maclunes  of  this  kind  in  North  Carolina,  which  work  by  four  or  five  run- 
ners or  crushers  in  one  trough. 

2814,  2815. 


In  Fig.  2815  is  such  a machine  represented  as  it  is  in  operation  at  GoldhilL  It  is  a cast-iron  circular 
trough  of  about  16  feet  diameter,  10  inches  wide,  and  6 inches  deep;  the  trough  is  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  mill.  In  this  trough  five  travellers  or  head-stones  are  moving,  of  3 feet  diameter  and 
6 inches  thick,  rounded  on  the  edge,  made  of  cast-iron.  These  travellers  are  fixed  to  the  revolving  shaft 
in  the  centre,  and  arc  moved  by  it.  The  circular  trough  is  supplied  with  coarsely  broken  ore  and  a con- 
stant current  of  water,  which  latter  washes  off  all  the  Light  impurities,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  the  trough. 
At  the  dose  of  eveiyr  day’s  work  the  trough  is  supplied  with  some  quicksilver,  which  is  worked  in  it  for 
i or  | hour’s  time,  in  which  time  it  absorbs  the  gold,  and  is  then  removed  as  amalgnm.  The  water 
from  these  mills  is  generally  conducted  into  other  machines,  in  which  some  of  the  fine  gold  which  passes 
from  the  first  machine  is  gathered  In  most  cases  a shallow  round  basin,  of  about  4 feet  diameter,  is 
appended,  in  which  a rake  moves  around  with  a vertical  axis,  gently  stirring  the  sediment  which  may 
settle  from  the  passing  water.  It  retains  only  the  heavy  particles.  In  other  instances,  Sullivan 
bowls  (a  small  machine  which  derived  its  name  from  the  inventor,  residing  in  North  Carolina)  are 
appended ; these  gather  the  heavy  parts  which  may  escape  the  previous  machines. 


A Sullivan  bowl  is  represented  in  Fig.  2817.  A vertical  wooden  shaft  of  about  18  inches  long  and 
2 inches  square  carries  on  the  lower  part  a shallow  vessel  or  bowl  B,  about  2 inches  deep  and  1 8 inches 
in  diameter.  This  bowl  is  formed  of  a wooden  bottom  and  sheet-iron  periphery.  This  bowl  receives 
the  water  from  the  other  machines  at  or  near  its  circumference,  and  discharges  at  the  centre.  By  the 
lever  A,  the  machine  is  set  in  a rocking  motion,  caused  by  a crank  connected  with  the  same.  This 
machine  gathers  a great  deal  of  fine  gold,  but  it  is  an  expensive  machine,  because  they  work  but  little 
•water,  and  it  requires  many  machines  to  do  the  work  of  a small  establishment. 

Tlie  gold  from  the  various  machines,  mixed  with  some  sand  and  other  impurities,  is  carried  to  the 
Clulian  mill  for  amalgamation,  in  case  there  is  no  other  machine  for  doing  that  work.  This  is  an  im- 
perfect machine  for  amalgamation,  and  causes  losses  in  quicksilver  and  gold.  In  most  cases  separate 
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machines  are  used  for  amalgamation  ; in  North  Carolina  the  cradle  is  generally  employed.  The  cradle 
is  mode  from  the  trunk  of  a tree,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  u round  trough,  closed  at  one  end  and  open 
at  the  other,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2810. 

Here  is  a battery  of  5 cradles  represented : as  many  as  that  are  frequently  connected  and  moved  by  a 
little  boy.  A cradle  is  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  a trunk  of  at  least  24  inches  diameter.  The 
bottom  part  is  thicker  than  the  sides.  The  first  cradle  in  the  drawing  shows  a section.  We  see  here  three 
or  more  grooves  carved  in  the  bottom ; in  each  of  these  grooves  from  3 to  4 pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put. 

At  the  farthest  end  sand  is  shovelled  in  and  water  led  upon  it,  the  cradles  being  a little  inclined  towards 
the  discharge.  A gentle  current  of  water  will  have  a tendency  to  wash  -and  and  every  thing  else  down 
the  trough,  the  trough  beiug,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a rocking  motion,  which  assists  the  water  in  washing 
off  every  thing.  The  quicksilver  iu  the  grooves  is  also  in  constant  motion,  by  which  the  heavy  gran- 
ules of  gold  glidiug  down  on  the  bottom  are  arrested  by  it,  while  the  lighter  matters,  as  sand,  «£c.,  are 
not  attracted,  and  pass  over  the  mercury.  These  machines  are  very  effective,  but  work  slow,  and 
lose  much  of  the  fine  suspended  gold.  Other  amalgamating  machines  have  recently  been  put  in  opera- 
tion ; their  efficacy  is,  however,  not  settled,  and  we  hesitate  to  describe  them  In  North  Carolina  the 
German  barrel  aiualgamatiJh  has  been  introduced  within  a few  months,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
results.  In  Virginia,  amalgamating  machines  of  novel  patterns  have  been  tried,  but  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  cITects. 

All  amalgamating  machines  suffer  under  a common  evil, — they  cannot  work  all  the  water  as  it  issues 
from  the  crushing  machines  to  advantage.  In  all  instances  half  the  golden  contents  of  the  ore  are  lost 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  clayish  condition  of  the  ore,  which  clay  incloses  particle*  of  gold  and  carries 
it  off  and  partly  to  the  extreme  division  of  the  gold  in  the  ores  of  these  regions,  particularly  in  North 
Carolina.  This  minute  division  causes  the  gold  to  be  suspended  in  water,  and  m that  condition  it  U 
carried  away  by  the  current  A good  amalgamating  apparatus,  which  will  work  the  water  directly 
from  the  crushing  machines,  rub  oir  clay  and  other  matter  from  the  particles  of  gold,  so  as  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  quicksilver,  and  which  does  not  lose  any  quicksilver,  is  still  a desideratum  in  the  Southern 
gold-mining  districts. 

Gold,  gathered  by  quicksilver,  forms  a white  amalgam.  Tn  the  amalgamating  machines  a surplus  of 
quicksilver  is  used  to  secure  the  fluidity  of  the  mercury ; for  if  it  gets  slimy,  or  still  worse,  plastic,  like 
clay,  it  will  not  absorb  any  more  gold  with  facility.  The  fluid  amalgam  is  pressed  through  a soft 
leather  or  a piece  of  close  canvas,  to  remove  the  superfluous  mercury ; after  which  a solid  amalgam, 
called  quick,  remains  in  the  bag.  The  quicksilver  which  passes  through  the.  twig  retains  always  Mime 
gold  in  solution,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to  the  stuff  through  whkh  it  has  been  squeezed 
The  amalgam  thus  obtained  contains  from  80  to  70  per  cent  of  gold,  according  to  the  mode  of  working  ’ 

and  the  quality  of  the  ore.  The  quick  from  the  Chilian  mills  generally  contains  but  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  gold,  while  that  from  stampers  contains  seldom  less  than  40,  and  in  most  coses  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  gold.  This  circumstance  appears  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  stamps ; the  difference  in  the 
contents  of  gold,  in  the  amalgam,  is  owing  to  its  division;  the  finer  the  gold  the  less  of  it  the  amalgam 
contains.  The  dry  amalgam  is  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  lined  with  clay  ; a red  heat  will  drive  ofT 
the  mercury,  which  is  condensed  by  leading  it  into  cold  water.  The  gold  remains  in  the  retort  in  the 
form  of  a powder,  which  is  collected,  melted  in  a crucible  along  with  some  saltpetre,  and  cast  into  iron 
moulds,  forming  square  bars  of  about  one  pound  weight  each.  One  pennyweight  of  gold  of  the  V irginia 
mines  is  generally  worth  from  90  to  92  cento.  North  Carolina  gold  contains  more  silver  than  the  first, 
and  a pennyweight  is  seldom  more  than  90,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  80  to  90  cents  to  the 
pennyweight  California  gold  ranges  from  76  to  90  cents. 

In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  gold  ores  arc  mined,  crushed,  and  amalgamated,  which  yield  but  the 
160,000th  part  of  gold  to  the  bulk  of  ore,  and  these  ores  are  worked  with  profit.  The  Russel  Mining  Go, 
in  North  Carolina,  which  operates  12  or  more  Chilian  mills,  works  ore  which  yields  10  cents  of  gold  to 
the  bushel,  or  100  pounds  of  ore,  with  profit.  The  Louisa  Mining  Co.,  which  employs  stampers  for 
crushing,  shows  that  ores  which  yield  7 cents  in  the  bushel  may  be  worked,  and  pay  expenses  and 
profit  There  arc  inexhaustible  stores  of  gold  ores  in  the  Southern  States ; it  requires  nothing  but  in- 
dustry to  make  its  production  profitable. 

Silver. — Argent,  Fr. ; sillier,  derm. ; argentum,  Lot.  Native  silver  is  frequently  found  ; it  appears 
crystallized,  but  chiefly  in  irregular  concretions,  often  in  the  form  of  fine  Inure.  Generally  it  is  com- 
bined, or  alloyed,  with  gold,  quicksilver,  antimony,  areenic.  It  appears  as  sulphuret  in  connection  with 
the  sulphurets  of  most  other  metals. 

Pure  silver  is  the  brightest  of  the  metals,  of  a beautiful  white  color  and  rich  lustre.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  10-47.  It  is  a little  more  fusible  than  gold,  but  in  practice  we  find  generally  the  reverse, 
which  is  owing  to  the  alloys  of  the  two  metals,  which  have  a more  softening  influence  upon  gold  than 
upon  silver.  Silver  is  exceedingly  malleable,  but  not  so  much  as  gold ; it  crystallizes  very  readily 
when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence  of  heat  in  a melted  state,  but  not  so  when  alloyed  toother 
metals.  This  latter  quality  of  silver  has  been  made  available  in  practice,  in  refining  lead  for  silver.  If 
silver  bearing  lead  is  exposed  to  a melting  heat,  the  silver  will  not  crystallize  along  with  some  lead. 

Lead  crystallizes  more  readily  in  this  case,  and  these  crystals  may  be  removed  from  the  fluid  mass  by 
an  iron  dipper  pierced  with  small  holes.  The  crystals  of  lead,  thus  freed  from  the  largest  part  of  their 
silver,  are  melted  and  converted  into  pigs  and  sold.  After  repeated  melting  and  crystallization,  the 
remaining  fluid  is  rich  in  silver,  and  is  now  refined  in  the  common  way. 

Silver  ores  are  of  great  variety : there  is  nntimonial  silver,  found  in  Mexico  nnd  Europe ; sulphuret 
of  silver,  almost  everywhere;  also  the  mixtures  of  sulphuret  of  silver,  with  other  metallic  sulphuret*; 
chloride,  carbonate,  and  tellurato  of  silver  are  curiosities  of  little  practical  value.  Most  of  the  silver, 
and  in  the  United  States  exclusively,  is  derived  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  from  galena  Iti  the  Union 
we  have  but  one  establishment  which  manufactures  silver  to  some  extent ; it  is  the  Washington  Mining 
Ox,  in  North  Carolina.  As  the  production  of  silver  from  its  ore  is  generally  conducted  on  the  same 
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principles,  and  as  the  operation  at  the  Washington  mine  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult 
cases,  on  account  of  the  com|»osition  of  its  ore,  we  will  describe  the  o|>cration  in  this  instance. 

The  ore  at  this  establishment  consists  chiefly  of  brown  sulphuret  of  zinc,  which  is  largely  mixed  with 
galena,  copper,  and  iron  pyrites ; it  coutuins  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  ore  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine  is  broken  into  coarse  fragments,  and  roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  in  the  manner  described 
before.  The  roasting  is  performed  altogether  by  wood  and  wood  charcouL  After  the  first  roasting  the 
piles  are  picked  over  for  such  ore  which  is  well  roasted,  and  that  which  is  too  much  roasted.  This  b 
brought  to  the  stampers,  crushed  into  a fine  powder,  and  washed,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  oxidized  zinc 
and  quartz.  If  the  ore,  after  its  being  crushed,  is  found  to  be  imperfectly  roasted,  it  Is  returned  to  the  yard 
and  once  more  subjected  to  roasting.  That  part  of  the  ore  which  is  rejected  in  the  yard  is  piled  and 
roasted  along  with  some  fresh  ore  from  tho  mine.  In  this  wav  it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  ore  is 
exposed  to  several  heats.  The  roasting  operation  is  not  considered  to  be  finished  until  all  the  sulphuret 
of  zinc  Is  destroyed ; that  is,  until  the  zinc  is  deprived  of  its  sulphur  and  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc,  in 
which  form  it  may  bo  washed  away  by  the  water  at  the  stampmg-milL 

The  finely  powdered  ore  consists  now  chiefly  of  galena,  or,  in  case  the  roasting  operation  is  well  per- 
formed, of  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  silver,  and  other  matter.  This  ore  is  brought  to 
the  smelting-furnace,  called  a high-fumace,  and  here  smelted  along  with  some  fluxes  by  charcoal  In 
Fig.  2S18  such  a furnace  is  represented;  it  is  a solid  work  of  masonry,  calculated  to  retain  its  heat  if 
once  thoroughly  heated.  The  fire  is  urged  by  cylinder  bellows,  driven  by  a steam-engine ; the  nir  to 
the  furnace  is  supplied  at  the  tuyere  m.  In  consequence  of  the  alternate  charges  of  coal  and  ore,  the 
basin  or  hearth  g is  regularly  supplied  with  metal,  which  is  removed  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  so  as 
to  aflord  roqm  for  fresh  metal  and  cinder.  In  this  manner  about  one  ton  of  lend  is  obtained  in  1 2 hours, 
which  is  removed  and  put  aside  for  refining.  The  composition  of  the  ore,  which  makes  its  perfect 
roasting  difficult,  renders  it  necessary  to  make  large  additions  of  iron  ore  to  the  posts  of  ore.  Tne  iron 
oxide,  which  is  reduced  in  presence  of  carbon  in  the  furnace,  will  absorb  the  sulphur  from  the  other 
metals  in  case  there  is  any  sulphur  left  after  roasting.  This  circumstance  renders  tne  operation  tedious 
and  slow.  It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  perfect  roasting,  which  may  be  considered  practically  impossi- 
ble in  this  instance.  The  presence  of  zinc  is  what  renders  the  operation  tedious  and  expensive.  If  the 
zinc  is  not  removed  to  a large  extent,  it  will,  in  smelting  the  ore,  carry  off  by  evaporation  much  of  the 
other  metals,  gold  and  silver  not  excepted.  The  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead  are  very  fusible  if  in  con- 
tact In  rousting  the  ore  these  two  sulphurets  will  invariably  melt  together,  which  causes  the  roasting 
process  to  be  either  very  expensive  or  imperfect.  All  experience  with  a similar  ore  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  confirmatory  as  to  tliis  operation  being  expensive. 


The  lead  from  these  blast-furnaces  is  transferred  to  the  refining- furnace.  Formerly  the  English  re- 
fining-furnace was  used  as  it  is  represented  in  Fig.  2819,  in  a longitudinal  section.  Here  is  a double, 
or  two  furnaces  represented,  which,  as  is  shown,  are  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  fireplace  a throws 
the  flame  over  the  hearth  or  cupel  into  a chimney,  which  is  provided  with  a sliding  door  at  //to  shut 
off  the  draft  and  prevent  the  fumes  of  metal  from  escaping  through  the  stack.  The  cupel  is  formed  of 
several  layers  of  bone-ashes,  mixed  with  wood-ashes ; this  mass  is  rammed  into  an  iron  hoop  when  in  a 
moistenetf  condition.  The  form  of  this  cupel  is  represented  in  Fig.  2820 ; from  above  it  is  a concave 
egg-shaped  dish,  of  about  5 inches  thick,  the  largest  diameter  being  4 feet,  the  smallest  2 feet  When 
the  furnace  and  cupel  are  heated,  the  lead,  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  is  cast  into  it ; and  now  the 
bellows,  which  are  represented  in  Fig.  2821,  are  set  to  work,  a gentle  current  of  air  is  thrown  over  the 
hot  surface.  The  uction  of  the  blast  is  here  twofold : it  oxidizes  the  lead  and  forms  litharge  of  it.  and 
drives  by  its  force  the  melted  litharge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  blast,  or  the  tap-hole,  where  it  flows 
out  nnd  falls  into  on  iron  basin,  from  whence  it  is  carried  back  to  the  smeltitig-fumaca  The  level  of 
the  lead  is  in  this  way  gradually  reduced  if  not  kept  up  to  a certain  height ; this  is  done  by  casting  in 
melted  lead,  which  is  always  ready  melted  in  an  iron  pot.  Tills  process  is  carried  on  until  a certain 
quantity  of  lead  lias  been  concentrated  so  far  that  a little  more  than  one  weight  of  lead  is  combined 
with  an  equal  weight  of  silver  ; this  rich  lead  is  taken  out  nnd  refined  in  a properly  prepared  cupel. 
If  sufficient  rich  lead  is  ready  to  make  from  500  to  1000  ounces  of  silver,  it  is  refined  in  a new  cupel. 
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and  the  silver  melted  into  a cake.  The  operation  is  carried  on  as  before,  with  the  only  difference,  that 
no  fresh  lead  is  added. 

The  Washington  mine  has  more  recently  introduced  the  Germnn  refining-furnace  represented  in  Fig. 
2822,  with  what  success  we  are  not  aware.  This  furnace  is  larger  than  the  above  English  furnace,  the 
cupel  being  at  least  6 feet  diameter.  The  drawing  shows  a section  of  the  furnace,  in  which  the  fire- 
place y,  the  tuyeres  n n,  and  the  door  q , into  which  the  lend  is  charged,  are  shown.  In  Fig.  2828  w a 
ground  plan  of  the  furnace  shown.  Here  is  the  flue  x visible*,  which  leads  to  the  stack,  and  which  serves 
in  the  mean  time  to  clear  off  from  the  surface  of  the  melted  lead  some  of  the  scum.  Tim  cupel  of  this 
furnace  is  made  entirely  of  wood-ashes,  which  are  the  refuse  ashes  from  the  soap-works,  and  in  this 
respect  the  furnace  has  an  advantage  over  the  English  furnace.  The  floor  or  hollow  surface  of  it  is  well 
pounded  by  wooden  mallets,  to  make  it  solid  and  smooth.  About  four  tons  of  lead  are  charged  for  one 
neat ; it  is  carefully  laid  upon  the  bottom,  and  at  first  gently  heated,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fresh  bottom 


and  dome.  When  the  lead  is  melted,  and  all  ebullition  ceases,  the  blast  is  thrown  in  at  the  tuyeres  n a 
by  setting  the  bellows  at  playing  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  rnetaL  At  first  no  litharge  is  made,  but 
a dirty  froth  of  oxvdized  metals  is  raked  off.  to  facilitate  which  formation  of  froth,  fine  charcoal  dust  is 
thrown  on  the  surface.  When  all  the  impurities  of  the  lead  are  removed  in  this  way,  the  formatino 
of  litharge  begins,  which  flows  off  at  the  flue  r.  The  separation  of  the  litharge  from  the  lead  must  be 
assisted  by  a hook,  because  the  blast  is  generally  not  strong  enough  to  move  the  fluid  oxide  of  lead  over 
the  large  surface  of  the  molten  mass.  The  cupellatian  of  four  tons  of  metal  lasts  from  18  to  20  hours. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  some  silver  is  carried  ofT  with  the  litharge,  which  portion  of  litharge 
is  therefore  carefully  preserved,  to  be  remelted  by  itself  or  ulong  with  other  ore.  Tne  silver  is,  in  this 
operation,  obtained  pure  in  the  first  heat ; it  is  melted  into  the  form  of  a cake  in  a cavity  prepared  for 
its  reception  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth. 

In  all  these  refi/iing  operations  there  is  an  inevitable  loss  of  metal,  disappearing  in  the  form  of  fumes, 
through  the  chimney.  This  loss  is  variable,  and  may  be  mollified  by  the  skill  of  the  workman  and 
the  purity  of  the  lead ; it  amounts  on  an  average  to  from  4 to  7 per  cent  of  the  lead  melted 


WO. 


The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation  is  not  practised  in  the  United  States;  this 
process  requires  rich  ores  and  cheap  quicksilver.  In  the  old  States  of  the  Union  there  is  no  prospect  of 
seeing  this  process  executed  ; but  in  California,  where  rich  silver  ores  and  mercury  ores  abound,  there  may 
be  a probability  of  its  being  executed ; still  it  i9  a tedious,  expensive  operation,  which,  at  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States,  will  not  yield  much  profit  Amalgamation  is  a process  not  adapted  to  our 
social  condition;  it  is  too  laborious  to  secure  success  in  ordinary  cases  of  common  or  average  cure. 
For  these  reasons  we  do  not  furnish  a description  of  this  operation.  In  our  condition  there  is  no  way  of 
working  silver  ores  profitably  but  by  smelting  the  ore  and  refining  the  lend ; or,  in  some  instances,  the 
new  process  introduced  last  year  into  European  establishments  may  answer  our  purposes. 

Some  of  the  silver  smelt-works  of  Germany  have  been  in  a condition  of  working  poor  ores,  which,  in 
ranny  instances,  have  not  covered  the  expenses  of  smelting  or  amalgamation,  which  must  be  extreme  cases, 
considering  German  industry  and  perseverance.  A process  has  been  introduced  within  a short  time, 
which  promises  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  metallurgy  of  silver  greatly.  The  operation  is  as  follows: 
Silver  ores  which  may  be  poor  or  contain  more  or  less  silver,  nre  coarsely  broken  or  stamped,  and  then 
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carried  to  a reverberatory  furnace ; here  the  ore  is  heated  to  redness,  calcined,  and  in  tliat  state  from  2 
to  6 per  cent  of  common  salt  is  added  to  the  ore ; the  whole  kept  in  that  degree  of  heat,  and  stirred  by 
iron  Lars  for  some  hours.  Thu  object  of  this  operation  is  to  transform  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore 
into  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  so  much  more  easy,  as  silver  has  n predominating  affinity  for  chlorine. 
If  the  operation  of  heating  is  perfected,  the  red-hot  ore  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  thrown  hot  into 
a boiling  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  Tin*  hot  salt  solution  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver, 
and  it  is  kept  in  solution  so  long  as  that  solution  is  boiling-hot ; it  U therefore  necessary  to  filtrate  it  in 
this  condition.  To  the  hot  and  filtrated  solution  a little  muriatic  acid  is  added,  and  then  some  coarse 
pieces  of  crude  copjjer ; which  latter  precipitates  all  the  silver  in  a metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  a fine 
powder : this  is  gathered  anil  melted  in  a crucible ; it  is  pure  silver.  This  process  is,  to  all  appearances, 
simple,  and  is  in  fact  so  ; but  it  requires  an  expert  chemist  to  execute  the  operation.  If  tfiere  is  only 
copper,  iron,  and  silver  present  in  the  ore,  the  operation  is  simple ; but  if  there  is  go  hi,  lead,  or  quick- 
silver in  the  ore,  the  case  is  not  so  easily  managed ; for  the  gold  will  not  pass  with  the  silver  into  the 
solution,  and  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  quicksilver,  which  arc  soluble  in  the  same  manner  as  cldoride  of 
silver,  are  precipitated  by  the  same  means.  The  application  of  this  process  to  our  Southern  ores  is 
difficult,  but  it  may  be  an  extremely  useful  process  in  applying  it  to  the  argentiferous  stamp- work  of 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores. 

Tile  silver  ores  of  tue  Southern  gold  region,  such  as  are  smelted  at  the  Washington  mines,  yield  from 
200  ounces  to  300  ounces  of  silver  in  a ton  of  lend ; the  ore  itself  contains  on  an  average  8 per  cent,  of 
lead;  the  other  matter  is  zinc,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  chiefly  sulphur.  The  silver  is  worth  $1.80  tho 
ounce,  because  it  is  alloyed  with  a large  portion  of  gold,  which  raises  its  value  to  double  the  value  of 
pure  silver. 

Copper. — Germ.  Kupfer  ; Fr.  Cuivre;  Lot.  Cuprum.  Copper  was  known  to  the  nncients  long  before 
iron;  most  of  the  metallic  instruments  of  the  era  preceding  ours  were  made  of  copper,  alloyed  with 
tin  and  other  metals.  The  ancient  nations  on  the  old  continent,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  America 
before  European  invasion,  understood  the  art  of  hardening  copper  as  well  as  we  now  understand 
hardening  steeL  This  art  is  now  lost,  and  we  doubt  its  utility  if  it  were  recovered.  Copper  is  pro- 
fusely distributed  all  over  the  globe ; its  ores  are  found  everywhere.  Native  copper  is  particularly 
found  in  this  country  and  in  Russia  The  ores  of  copper  are  chiefly  sulphurets,  of  which  the  yellow 
sulphuret,  or  copper  pyrites,  forms  nine-tenths  of  all  the  ore  used  in  the  smelt-works.  Besides  this 
ore,  there  is  the  gray  sulphuret ; there  are  carbonates,  arseniates,  phosphates,  silicates,  oxides  of  cop- 
per, and  others ; all  these  ores  are  of  more  interest  to  the  mineralogist  than  to  the  metallurgist  The 
oulk  of  oYe,  particularly  in  this  country,  are  the  yellow  pyrites;  besides  which,  the  native  copper  forms 
an  important  source  of  metal  to  the  smelter.  The  whole  amount  of  copper  produced  in  the  world  an- 
nually is  about  33,000  tons,  of  wliicli  Europe  produces  25,000  tons ; the  rest  is  American  copper. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  four  large  copper  smelt-works,  and  some  smaller.  At  Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburg  are  smelt-works,  working  on  the  English  plan;  smaller  furnaces  are  in 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  At  present  most  of  the  smelt-works  arc  stopped  for  want  of  ore. 
If  all  the  furnaces  in  the  Union  could  be  kept  in  operation,  we  should  produce  more  copper  than  we 
want,  and  have  some  for  export ; for  the  smelt-works  have  a capacity  of  18,000  tons.  The  works  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  depend  chiefly  upon  ores  from  Cuba ; Pittsburg  ami  Boston  ure  supplied  from  Luke 
Superior.  All  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  coast  furnish  copper  ores,  but  there  must  be  causes  which 
prevent  a regular  supply  to  the  smelt-works.  Our  ores  are  not  particularly  rich,  still  there  are  mines 
m New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  all  the  Southern  States,  which  will  pay  handsomely  if  car- 
ried on  properly.  There  is  a deposit  of  native  copper  in  Virginia  which  will  furnish  stamp-work 
equal  to  Lake  Superior.  The  chief  difficulty  in  our  copper-mining  business  is,  that  some  of  these  mines 
have  been  carrieif  on  by  ignorant  persons  ; in  other  cases,  swindlers  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  If  copper-mining  in  either  of  the  Atlantic  States  is  carried  on  with  discrimination,  indus- 
try, and  not  over-sanguine  expectations,  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  its  l>eiiig  a safe  and  paying  business. 
Many  of  our  copper  mines  would  be,  and  could  be  carried  on  by  fanners,  or  the  owners  of  the  soil,  if 
their  knowledge  of  mining  and  preparation  or  concentration  of  the  ore  were  sufficient  to  make  the  opera- 
tion profitable.  In  these  respect*  the  smelt-works  can  assist  a great  deal  in  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  if  they  will  furnish  such  instructions  to  the  owners  of  the  mines  as  will  facilitate  their 
operation ; for  it  must  be  presumed  the  smelt-works  are  more  qualified  to  furnish  practical  information 
on  that  subject  than  any  other  person  or  persons  can  do.  Ores  do  not  come  now  on  consignment,  be- 
cause the  owner  of  the  ore  does  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  a sale  which  appears  to  him  arbitrary.  Our 
Atlantic  smelt-works  have  to  exert  themselves  in  developing  the  sources  of  ore,  and  export  copper,  or 
thev  are  to  stop  operations.  Lake  Superior  promises  to  furnish  0000  tons  of  copper  this  year ; this 
will  supply  uearlv  the  demand  of  the  Union;  there  is,  therefore,  little  or  no  choice  for  the  Atlantic 
works,  but  to  smelt  for  export  Here  nre  means,  that  is,  ore  and  fuel,  to  go  into  competition  with  Eu- 
rope : it  requires  some  industry  to  make  these  means  available. 

The  smelting  of  copjier  ores  in  all  of  our  smelt-works  is  carried  on  in  furnaces  resembling  the  English 
furnaces  at  Swansea.  The  operation  of  smelting  is  also  similar  to  the  English  process,  all  of  which 
elaborate  descriptions  are  furnished  in  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures  and  Mines.  The  operation  of 
smelting  is  divided  chiefly  into  preparing,  or  washing  and  crushing  of  the  ore,  calcining,  smelting  and 
refining.  The  washing  of  these  ores  is  performed  at  the  mines,  and  also  the  crushing  or  concentration, 
and  docs  not  differ  from  similar  operations  performed  on  other  ores.  The  furnaces  used  in  the  various 
operations  at  the  smelt-works  are  all  of  the  reverberatory  kind,  and  fired  by  bituminous  coal,  or  by 
wood.  Fig.  2824  shows  a calcining-furnace  in  elevation.  Fig.  2825  the  same  furnace  in  section,  and 
Fig.  2827  shows  the  ground-plan  of  the  furnace.  A is  the  fire-place,  B is  the  hearth,  C an  urch  into 
which  the  ore  is  drawn ; E E are  stationary  hoppers,  or  feeders,  and  bbbb  four  work -doors.  The  ore 
in  this  calcining  operation  is  not  fused ; it  is  heated  merely  to  such  a degree  of  heat  as  will  evaporate 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  and  oxidize  the  metallic  ores.  These  calcined  ores  are  exposed  to  a second  boat, 
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either  in  the  same  furnace,  or,  as  in  most  cases,  in  a separate  or  smelting-furnace.  Such  a furnace  is 
represented  in  Figs.  2832,  2833,  showing  the  plan  and  section  of  it ; here  A B is  the  hearth,  C the  fire- 
place. L the  hopper,  and  KM  a rcceiving-jHit  filled  witli  water,  in  which  the  copper  is  granulated.  In 
the  second  operation,  or  smelting,  some  copper  is  produced  nlong  with  the  matt  or  slag,  which  is  sep- 
arated and  treated  in  a peculiar  way.  The  matt,  which  contains  but  little  copper,  is  returned  to  the  cal- 
cined ore,  and  smelted  along  with  it.  In  this  operation  fluxes  are  added  in  case  the  ore  does  not  con- 
tain sufficient  flux  for  smelting.  Iron  forms  the  best  flux,  and  for  these  reasons : copper  pyrites,  which 
always  contain  more  or  less  iron  pyrites,  are  the  most  profitable  ores  in  the  smelting  operation.  Other 
fluxes  are  the  metallic  oxides  of  manganese,  lead  and  tin,  besides  which,  lime,  fluor-spar,  or  other  fluxes 
are  used. 


The  copper  obtained  in  the  find  smelting  operation  is  impure,  and  classes  not  higher  than  a rich  matt 
or  melted  ore  ; its  granules  consist  of  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  <£c.  This  matt  or  coarse  metal  is  once 
more  cab  ined  in  tin?  calcining- furnace,  and  then  subjected  to  another  smelting,  by  which  operation  a 
more  refined  metal  is  obtained.  Hie  latter  product  is,  however,  not  yet  fine  copper  ; it  is  matt,  which 
contains  GO  per  cent,  of  rnpper ; it  is  granulated  and  roasted  as  before,  and  once  more  smelted,  by 
which  a rictier  matt  is  obtained.  These  alternate  operations  of  roasting  and  smelting  are  repeated 
from  seven  to  eight  times  before  fine  copper  is  obtained.  The  cause  of  this  delay,  or  repetition  of  cal- 
cining. i**  found  in  the  great  affinity  of  copper  for  sulphur  and  arsenic,  which  it  requires  repeated  fire 
and  cooling  to  expel  successfully. 

'Die  refining  of  copper  is  done  in  the  smelting-furnace,  or  a refining-furnace  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  melting  of  the  pigs  is  conducted  slowly,  so  as  to  calcine  the  copper,  in  case  any  impurities  are  left 
in  the  fine  copper.  When  the  copper  is  melted,  its  surface  is  covered  by  finely  brukeu  charcoal,  which 
operation  is  repeated  as  the  charcoal  consumes.  This  refining  process  lasts  for  20  hours,  and  longer, 
for  one  heat  of  from  8 to  9 tons,  after  which  time  the  copper  is  ladled  out  by  means  of  iron  ladles 
coated  with  clay. 

The  Germans,  and  all  other  Euroj>eiui  nations,  also  the  new  cooper  smelt-works  in  Baltimore, 
smelt  their  copper  ores  in  furnaces  similar  to  those  represented  in  rigs.  2828  to  2831.  The  opera- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  smelting  lead,  -ilver,  or  iron  ores.  In  these  furnaces,  which  ure  about  15  feet 
high,  and  3 feet  wide,  are  two  tuyeres  C C,  anil  a cinder  tap-hole  in  the  line  G Ii.  The  copper  is  tapped  1 
into  the  basin  i,  where  it  is  chilled  on  the  surface  and  forms  rosettes,  or  it  Is  cast  into  pigs  for  refining. 
The  latter  process  is  performed  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  similar  to  those  described. 

The « <'ive  copper  occurring  at  Lake  Superior,  in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere,  contains  a large  portion  of 
silver,  which  at  present  is  lost;  to  extract  this  silver  by  liquation  is  expensive,  and  injurious  to  Un- 
qualify of  the  metal ; to  do  it  by  amalgamation  is  expensive,  ami  hardly  would  pay  the  trouble.  There 
ure,  however,  ores  which  contain  mure  than  one  per  cent,  of  silver  to  the  copper,  and  we  may  assume 
the  whole  body  of  copper  contains  the  half  of  one  per  ceut. ; this  would  amount,  on  the  6000  tons  of 
Lake  Sutterior  copper  to  be  furnished  this  year,  to  at  least  f 60,000  worth  of  silver,  which  silver  is  now 
entirely  lost  We  recommend  for  the  extraction  of  this  silver  the  process  alluded  to  above. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  most  useful  metals,  particularly  in  its  alloys  with  tin,  zinc,  and  other  metals. 
The  native  metal  is  frequently  found  to  he  crystallized  in  concrete,  irregular  musses,  ramifying  the  rock 
in  which  it  is  found ; it  is  also  found  in  grains,  disseminated  through  the  rock.  It  is  less  fusible  than 
silver,  of  n specific  gravity  of  8 91.  It  is  highly  tenacious,  and  its  fracture  fibrous. 

Lca>l. — Germ.  Blci;  Fr.  Plomb ; Lat.  Plumbum.  This  metal  is,  like  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  known 
since  time  immemorial.  It  is  one  of  the  metals  the  most  easily  obtained  from  its  ores.  The  chief  ore 
from  which  lead  is  smelted  is  galena  or  sulphurct  of  lead,  which  contains  when  pure  86  66  fwirts  of 
metal,  mid  the  remainder  sulphur.  The  United  States  and  Spain  are  at  present  the  contending  parties 
in  the  lead  market,  and  there  i«  a prospect  of  our  final  supremacy.  The  amount  of  lead  manufactured 
throughout  tho  world  may  be  about  100,000  tons  annually,  of  which  our  Mississippi  lead  region  fur- 
nished la^t  year  20,000  ton*,  Spain  31,000  tons,  and  Kuglund  39,000  tons. 

The  metallurgy  of  lead  i*  very  simple,  particularly  in  this  country,  where  an  ubundance  of  good 
galena  is  found,  ns  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois  Arkansas,  Virginia,  California,  and  more  or  less  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  Very  little  or  no  lead  is  smelted  from  other  ores  but  galena.  In  the  Northwest- 
ern State*,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  are  the  principal  lead  smelt  works  ; the  operation  as  it 
is  conducted  in  these  places  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

Lead  L smelted  in  the  above-named  State**  in  reverberatory  furnaces  and  in  blast -furnaces.  The 
reverberatory  furnaces  resemble  those  in  which  copper  is  smelted,  of  which  Figs.  2882,  2833,  show  a 
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vertical  and  horizontal  section.  About  one  ton  of  ore,  along  with  one  ton  of  slag  from  the  previous 
heats,  forms  one  charge.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  heated  by  closed  doors  and  suffocated  combustion, 
so  as  to  produce  carl  ionic  oxide  gas  in  the  furnace,  for  reducing  as  much  lend  from  the  slugs  and  ore  as 
possible.  When  iu  this  way  most  of  the  lead  is  extracted,  the  doors  of  the  furnace  are  opened,  more 
neat  is  given,  und  the  mass,  ore  und  slugs,  thoroughly  melted,  with  the  addition  of  some  pure  quick- 
lime. which  is  occasionally  thrown  into  the  melting  muss,  and  well  stirred  along  with  the  ore.  Most  of 
the  lead  is  yielded  by  the  ore  in  this  operation,  still  there  is  more  than  25  tier  cent,  of  it  lost  in  the 
slags ; these  are  resmelted  in  a blast- furnace.  Reverberatory  furnaces  are  heated  by  dry  wood,  and 
produce  in  24  hours  from  three  to  four  tons  of  metal. 

2*>.  CKM  2832. 


More  general  than  the  foregoing  are  the  blast-furnaces  for  smelting  leud.  These  are  furnaces  resem- 
bling a cupola  in  which  iron  w smelted,  more  than  any  thing  else ; they  are  generally  built  iu  a rough 
manner  in  appearance,  but  the  inside  of  the  furnace  coincides  with  a cupola;  it  is  generally  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high ; the  blast  is  introduced  by  the  nozzle  h to  the  tuyere  y.  The  lead,  in  gathering  iu  the 
bottom  f,  is  frequently  tapped,  so  as  to  have  but  little  metal  in  the  furnace  at  a time.  The  cinder,  or 
slag,  is  kept  as  high  as  the  tuyere,  and  if  it  reaches  too  high  some  of  it  is  tapped  at  a tap-hole  in  the 
front  of  the  furnace.  One  blast-furnace  will  produce  in  21  hours  about  two  tons  of  lead,  for  which  it 
consumes  6000  lbs.  of  galena,  25  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  about  a quarter  of  a cord  of  wood.  In  this 
operation,  as  in  the  reverberatory,  a great  deal  of  metal  is  lost,  which  in  most  cases  amounts  to  20  per 
ceut.  or  more.  The  slags  contain  miwt  of  this  loss,  still  a large  portion  of  it  is  destroyed  by  cvapora> 
tion.  The  blast-furnace  has  the  advantage  over  the  reverberatory  so  far  as  regards  economy,  but  it 
does  not  furnish  so  much  metal  in  the  same  time  os  the  latter. 

The  slags  from  the  blast  furnace,  the  reverberatory,  and  the  slags  from  the  old  Scotch  furnaces,  now 
no  longer  in  use,  are  gathered,  broken  into  coarse  lumps  of  about  two  inches,  and  are  then  subjected 
to  another  smelting  in  the  slag- furnace.  The  slag-furnace  is  similar  to  the  above  blast-furnace,  but  it 
is  lower  ; its  extreme  height  is  only  four  feet,  nnd  in  many  instances  it  is  only  three  feet  high.  The  slags 
are  here  Rmelted  by  charcoal,  with  the  addition  of  some  lime  and  iron  ore,  by  which  ubout  two  third* 
of  the  lead  contained  in  the  slags  is  obtained ; one-third  of  the  metal  in  the  slags,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
ore,  is  therefore  irrecoverably  lost.  These  furnaces  are  the  same  in  principle  as  that  represented  in  the 
above  drawing ; the  work  in  it  differs  somcwliat  from  the  smelting  of  ore.  The  lead  and  slags  flow 
here  continually,  the  first  into  a basin  nearest  the  tap-hole  in  which  it  gathers;  the  latter  flows  from 
this  basin  into  a somewhat  distant  reservoir  of  water,  where  it  Is  cooled  und  thrown  away.  A slag- 
furnace  will  smelt  in  24  hours  ubout  two  tons  of  metal;  this,  however,  depends  upon  the  richness  of 
the  slags ; it  will  make  more  if  the  sings  are  rich,  and  will  make  less  if  poor. 

The  conditions  of  the  lead  business  are  not  very  encouraging  at  present ; the  profits  arc  so  small  that 
the  smelting  of  lead  is  reduced  to  an  occupation  which  hardly  pays  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  oil.  If  un 
Illinois  smelter,  who  carries  on  one  furnace,  can  make  ten  dollars  a day,  he  does  very  well.  Wlieu  we 
consider  the  risk  of  bad  debts,  accidents,  and  stoppages  for  want  of  ore  or  hands,  we  find  that  the 
smelting  of  lead  pays  worse  than  any  other  trade. 

Zinc. — This  metal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  melted  oxide  of  zinc,  called  galmei  by  the  Ger- 
mans, together  with  copper,  and  formed  brass  of  it.  A similar  process  is  performed  with  the  red  oxide 
of  zinc  in  New  Jersey.  The  Chinese  have  known  this  process  longer  than  historical  reports  reach.  The 
most  abundant  ores  of  zinc  arc  the  sulphurets,  blende  ; these  are  found  in  Virginia  nnd  North  Carolina 
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in  incxhauctihle  quantities,  along  with  galena,  silver,  and  the  sulphurate  of  iron  and  copper.  Another 
ore  is  the  oxide  of  zinc,  calmuine,  which  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  or  silex,  or  both  of  these  mat- 
ters. Large  deposits  of  this  kind  of  ore  are  found  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  sonic  of  it  along 
the  northwestern  lakes. 

Zinc  is  a brittle  metal,  of  a bluish  white  color  and  considerable  lustre ; it  is  soon  tarnished  with  an 
insoluble  coating  of  protoxide  of  zinc.  Its  fracture  is  crystalline  and  short,  and  its  malleability  not 
remarkable.  American  zinc,  manufactured  by  the  New  Jersey  Company,  is  remarkable  for  its  tenacity. 
Fine  wires  may  be  drawn  of  it,  which  possess  great  strength,  a beautiful  silvery  lustre,  and  tine  ap- 
pearance. The  specific  gravity  of  zinc  is  6#  to  7*3  ; it  incite  at  about  700°,  and  soon  burns  with  a 
bluish- white  light,  forming  bright  white  flowers  of  zinc,  a flocculent  matter  resembling  cotton-wool,  or 
snow-flakes — it  is  oxide  of  zinc. 

In  the  United  States  not  much  zinc  is  manufactured  in  its  metallic  state  at  present  ; the  low  price 
of  the  European  zinc  will  not  admit  of  working  our  own  ores.  Some  zinc  is  manufactured  in  New 
Jersey,  but  the  quantity  is  small  in  comparison  to  that  imported.  Considerable  use,  however,  is  made 
of  the  red  oxide  lor  the  manufacture  of  brass.  An  important  business  could  be  done  iu  the  Southern 
States  by  working  the  silver  blende  for  zinc,  and  extracting  the  silver  in  the  mean  time,  either  before  or 
after  the  zinc  Is  manufactured  from  it  The  Silesian  process  of  workiug  zinc  ore  is  the  best  adapted  for 
working  this  kind  of  ore,  for  which  reason  vve  sliall  describe  this  operation  in  preference  to  other  pro- 
cesses. 

The  ore,  in  this  operation,  is  roasted  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  that  in  which  copper  ores 
are  roasted,  and  which  have  been  represented,  before.  After  the  ore  is  well  roasted,  which  operation  is 
tedious  on  sulphurate,  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  culm,  that  is,  bituminous  coal-slack,  and 
some  small  charcoal,  in  case  the  ore  is  fine,  to  moke  the  mixture  porous.  The  roasted  ore,  well  mixed 
with  its  ingredients,  Is  now  introduced  in  lots  of  6U  pounds  of  ore  into  a muffle,  which  is  carefully  made 
of  good  fire-clay,  such  clay  as  fire-bricks  are  raude  of — the  ML  Savage,  Maryland,  and  Johnstown,  Pa, 
clay  is.  for  this  purpose,  the  best.  Muffles  aro  round  pipes ; they  must  be  slowly  dried,  and  are  then 
baked  in  a particular  furnace.  They  are,  wheu  rad  hoi,  inserted  into  the  red uciug- furnace,  which  is  a 
reverberatory,  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2834,  and  in  plan  in  Fig.  2836.  A range  of  muffles  is  laid  or;  the 
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hearth,  a,  of  the  furnace,  reaching  to  the  fire-bridge,  b,  their  mouth  extending  to  <•.  The  muffles  are 
closed  by  a clay  slab  at  the  mouth,  in  which  there  are  two  openings,  one  at  the  liottoni  for  the  charge  and 
discharge  of  the  ore,  and  one  at  the  top  for  inserting  au  iron  pipe  which  is  to  conduct  the  vapors  of  the 
distilled  zinc  to  the  condensing  vessel.  The  vapors  of  zinc  are  conducted  into  cold  water,  in  which  it 
condenses  and  forms  grains ; these  are  afterwards  remelted  in  an  iron  pot  One  reverberatory  contains 
five  muffles,  and  a double  furnace  ten.  To  produce  one  ton  of  metal,  10,  and  from  that  to  12,  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  are  consumed,  and  one  muffle  will  last  for  making  nearly  one  ton  and  a half  of  zinc. 

Zinc  is  a useful  metal,  if  it  ciui  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices;  it  is  indispensable  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  and  is  very  useful  in  architecture  for  roofing  and  for  ornaments.  Its  most  important  appli- 
cation is,  however,  in  combination  with  copper,  as  brass,  of  which  a great  variety  of  shades  of  the  yellow 
color  are  produced. 

Mercury. — Syn^  quicksilver;  Germ.,  quecksilber ; I Ait.,  hydrargyrum,  has  been  known  from  early 
historical  times.  The  most  important  mines  used  to  lie,  and  are  still,  in  Spain ; besides  which,  mercury 
Is  made  in  (drift  and  Western  Germany,  in  Mexico  and  California.  This  subject  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  United  States,  since  the  acquisition  of  California,  than  it  was  previous  to  that  time  ; not 
only  iu  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  Die  gold  and  silver  ores. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  California  had  been  worked  lie  fort*  its  annexation,  but  these  mines  never  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  as  they  have  done  since  that  country  became  a part  of  the  Union.  The  principal 
mines  in  California  are  the  Guailalupe  and  the  New  Almadau  mines,  which  are  some  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  and  not  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  ore  in  these  places  is  a beautiful  sulphuret, 
cinnabar,  of  a bright,  fiery-red  color,  and  yields  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The  successful 
operation  of  these  mint's,  and  a reduction  of  the  price  of  quicksilver  in  consequence,  is  un  im)  tort  ant 
object  to  the  silver  mines  of  California,  Mexico,  aud,  in  fact,  to  all  the  silver  mines  along  the  Pacific 
coast 

The  extraction  of  quicksilver  from  its  ores  is  a very  simple  operation ; but,  as  economy  is  desirable  in 
all  operations  of  this  kind,  we  will  describe  the  moBt  perfect  apparatus  invented  for  tills  kind  of  work— 
it  is  that  constructed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Urc  for  a European  establishment  of  this  kind. 
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Fig.  2836  shows  a section  of  n furnace  paratlel  with  the  front  elevation  represented  in  Fig.  2837 
aaa  are  iron  retort* ; the  whole  furnace  contains  *.♦  of  them.  I is  the  fireplace,  designed  either  foi 
coal  or  wood.  The  upj»er  retort  is  protected  against  the  direct  contact  of  the  flame  by  fire-bricks.  K K 
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shows  the  flues  for  the  escape  of  the  burnt  gases.  The  whole  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  2838  very 
distinctly.  The  two  ends  of  the  retort,  a,  are  shut  by  two  iron  lids,  secured  by  cross-bars  and  screw 
bolts,  luted  with  clay.  The  one  end  of  the  retort  is  provided  with  an  iron  pipe  b,  which  leads  into  a long 
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condenser  r,  and  from  thence  into  the  receiver  D,  e.  The  hole  L is  designed  for  the  introduction  of  an 
iron  wire,  in  case  any  disturbance  should  happen  in  the  pipe  b,  where  dirt  from  the  ore  may  accumulate 
and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  mercury  vapors.  The  pine, 
c,  is  always  partly  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  kept  cool  by 
water  contained  in  a trough  which  surrounds  it. 

The  retorts  are  kept  in  constant  ignition,  and  a charge  is 
worked  in  three  hours’  time,  each  charge  consisting  of  6 
cwts.  of  ore.  The  ore  is  finely  broken,  and  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  quicklime  or  porous  magnetic  iron  ore,  and,  if  it 
can  be  hod,  with  both  mixed  together.  The  quantity  of 
lime  or  iron  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  ore ; pure  ore 
requires  more  of  it  tnan  impure  ore.  The  quantity  of 
quicksilver  made  in  one  retort  per  day  depends  also  on  the 
richness  of  the  ore : the  California  ore  ought  to  produce  at 
least  600  lbs.  in  24  hours  in  one  retort,  w hich  will  lie  for  0 
retorts  nearly  2 tons  and  a half  per  (lay.  The  retorts  are 
charged  and  discharged  from  behind,  so  as  to  leave  the  con- 
densing apparatus  undisturbed. 

7in. — Germ.,  zinn ; />.,  etain  ; Lat.,  stannum.  Tin  has 
been  known  for  ages,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  long 
before  our  era.  Tin  ore  is  found  chiefly  as  an  oxide  of  tin : 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  available  ore.  England,  Germany,  and  the  East  Indies,  furnish  almost  nil  the 
tin  in  market — some  is  brought  from  South  America,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  the  United 
States  tin  ore  is  found  in  Connecticut,  and  there  is  Rnid  to  be  a good  deposit  in  Missouri ; a small  quan- 
tity Is  found  in  the  silver  ores  of  the  Southern  States.  Tin  is  a beautiful  metal,  and,  next  to  silver,  the 
whitest  of  all  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7‘29.  It  is  a little  harder  than  lead,  and  emits  a pe- 
culiar sound,  tin-cry,  when  bent,  but  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  lead  diminishes  the  strength  of 
that  sound.  Tin  is  more  fusible  than  lead  ; it  melts  at  440  . It  is  very  volatile,  and  burns  in  open 
fire,  forming  oxide  of  tin',  or  putty  of  tin.  The  most  extensive  use  of  tin  is  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
plate,  for  which  purpose  a very  pure  tin  is  required ; it  is  further  employed  for  making  j>ewter,  bronze. 
Dell-metal,  Ac.,  for  which  purpose  it  is  alloyed  with  other  metals,  such  us  lend  and  copper. 

The  metallurgy  of  tin  is  simple,  but  it  requires  experience  to  succeed  well  in  smelting.  The  ores  are 
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fir»t  consent  rated  by  stamping  and  washing,  which  is  so  much  the  more  easy  as  tin  ores  are  of  u high 
specific  gravity,  almost  equal  to  galena.  The  roasting  is  invariably  performed  in  a reverberatory  fur- 
nace, which  is  n tedious  operation,  and  requires  from  Is  to  20  hours  work  for  one  heat ; if  this  operation 
is  not  well  performed,  much  trouble  and  loss  is  met  with  in  smelting.  Tin  is  the  most  profitably  smelt- 
ed in  a blast-furnace,  such  as  copjier  or  silver  on-  are  -melted  in.  In  England,  the  reverberatory  is 
employed  for  smelting  some  kinds  of  ore,  but  tin*  best  metal  is  made  in  the  first  furnace.  The  charges 
in  the  blast-furnace  consist  in  charcoal  ore,  and  lime,  lead  ore  or  iron  ore  as  fluxes.  In  the  reverbera 
tory,  the  ore  is  charged  along  with  lime,  and  culm,  or  mineral  coal  slack,  as  the  means  of  reduction.  At 
the  tap-hole  of  the  furnace  a receiving  basin  is  moulded,  into  which  the  fluid  metal  is  tapped  at  certain 
intervals,  the  fluid  slag  being  conducted  to  some  other  reservoir  and  gathered,  to  be  smelted  once 
more. 

Tin,  directly  from  the  smelting  furnace,  is  always  impure.  It  contains  all  the  metals  with  which  the 
ores  are  adulterated,  and  it  absorb,  also,  metals  from  the  flux.  The  metal  is  refined  in  a revurlierutory 
furnace  by  eliquution,  which  pron-s  is  based  ujxm  the  ready  fusibility  of  tin.  In  charging  the  blocks  of 
tin  no ir  the  fire-bridge,  the  hearth  being  sloped  towards  the  flue,  a gentle  lu*at  will  melt  the  tin  first  of 
all  other  metals,  and  it  will  flow  down  the  hearth,  leaving  the  other  metals  in  the  form  of  skeletons  of 
the  original  blocks.  The  pure  inctul  is  removed  by  tapping  it  at  the  flue,  and  then  the  heat  increased 
and  the  other  metals  melted  down  : these  are  kept  separate.  The  tin  thus  obtained  is  once  more  sub- 
jected to  refining,  for  which  purpose  it  is  melted  in  an  iron  kettle,  and  stirred  with  sticks  of  green  wood. 
Tie*  steam  emitted  from  that  wood  oxidizes  all  other  metals,  and  purifies  the  tin  from  them ; the  former 
form  a light  scum  on  its  surface,  which  is  removed,  and  the  inetal  cast  in  blocks ; it  is  now  ready  for 
the  market  The  whole  amount  of  tin  manufactured  in  the  world  may  be  estimated  at  ubout  lO.iKM) 
tons,  of  which  England  furnishes  the  one  half, 

MICROMETER.  An  instrument  applied  to  telescopes  and  microscopes  for  measuring  very  small 
distances,  or  the  diameters  of  objects  which  subtend  very  small  angles.  A great  number  of  contrivances 
of  various  kinds,  and  depending  on  different  principles,  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose  ; but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  a general  description  of  some  of  the  most  useful  or  remarkable  ones. 

Wire  micrometer. — This  instrument,  when  placed  in  the  lube  of  n telescope,  at  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  presents  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  2839.  A a is  a muder's  web  line*  or  very  fine  wire 
fixed  to  the  diaphragm  ; and  B A and  Cr  are  similar  wires  stretched  across  two  forks,  each  connected 
with  a milled-headed  screw.  By  means  of  these  screws  the  two  wires,  BA  and 
Cr,  which  are  exactly  parallel  to  each  other,  are  movable  in  the  direction  per- 
pendicular to  A a ; and  in  order  that  the  wire  A a may  be  placed  in  any  direc- 
tion relatively  to  the  meridian,  there  is  an  adjusting  screw,  which  works  into  an 
interior  toothed  wheel,  and  turns  the  apparatus  round  in  its  own  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

The  method  of  using  the  micrometer  is  as  follows : Suppose  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  were  the  measurement  of  the  am/lc  of  position  and  distance  of  two 
very  close  stars  ; the  telescope  being  set  and  kept  on  the  objects,  the  microme- 
ter is  turned  by  its  adjusting  screw  until  the  spider  line  A a coincides  with  the 
line  joining  the  two  stars,  or  threads  them  both  at  the  same  moment.  The 
milled  heads  of  the  screws,  which  carry  the  two  movable  wires,  are  then  turned 
until  BA  bisects  one  of  the  two  stars,  and  C c bisects  the  other.  The  observation  is  now  completed,  and 
it  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  position  and  distance  indicated  by  the  micrometer.  For  Ujc  first  of 
these  purposes,  the  circumference  of  the  micrometer  is  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes,  and  read  by 
two  verniers:  this  reading  gives  the  position  of  A a in  respect  of  the  horizontal  nnd  vertical  ploucs,  and 
consequently  the  angle  of  |x>-ition  of  the  two  stars.  To  find  their  distance,  the  head  of  the  screw  which 
carries  one  of  the  movable  wires,  for  instance  Cr,  is  turned  until  Cc  coincides  with  BA ; ami  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  and  parts  of  a revolution,  required  to  effect  the  coincidence,  gives  the  distance  of  the 
stars  when  the  value  of  the  scale  of  the  micrometer  is  known ; that  is  to  say.  when  the  number  of  sec- 
onds of  space  which  corres|>ond  to  one  revolution  of  the  screw  is  known.  The  screws  must  be  made 
with  great  accuracy,  and  their  heads  are  usually  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  representing  secomis. 

The  value  of  the  scale,  or  of  a revolution  of  the  screw,  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner  : Set  the 
two  wires,  B A and  C c,  npart  to  a certain  number  of  revolutions,  ami  place  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian.  Observe  the  transits  of  several  stars  of  known  declination  over  the  wires;  then  multiply 
each  interval  of  seconds  by  IS,  and  by  the  ci*sine  of  the  star's  declination  ; and,  taking  the  mean,  you 
have  the  seconds  of  space  which  correspond  to  a known  numlier  of  revolutions  of  the  screw. 

Circular  Micrometer. — This  instrument,  which  differs  entirely  from  the  above,  was  first  suggested  by 
Bosrnvirh,  in  the  Lripgic  Acts  for  17-10,  and  used  by  Lnenille  in  observing  a comet  in  1742  ; but  seems 
afterwards  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  until  it  was  revived  by  Dr.  Olbcrs  about  1798.  The  principle  may 
be  explained  as  follow’s : If  the  field  of  a telescope  be  perfectly  circular,  (which  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  a diaphragm  turned  in  a lathe,)  ami  if  its  diameter  be  determined  from  observation,  tho  paths 
of  two  celestial  I mm  lies  across  the  field  may  bo  considered  ns  two  parallel  chords,  which  are  given  in 
terms  of  a circle  of  known  diameter.  The  differences  iff  the  times  at  which  two  stars 
arrive  at  the  middle  of  their  paths  will  be  their  ascensional  differences ; and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  chords,  which  is  readily  computed  from  their  lengths,  gives  the 
difference  of  the  declinations  of  the  two  bodies. 

Thu  most  approved  construction  of  the  annular  micrometer  is  that  of  the  late  Fraun- 
hofer. It  consists  of  a disk  of  parallel  plate  glass,  Fig.  2840,  having  in  its  centre  a 
round  hole  of  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  the  edges  of  which  a ring  of  steel  is 
cemented,  mid  afterwards  truly  turned  in  a lathe.  'Ilie  disk  being  mounted  in  a brass 
tube,  so  that  it  may  he  accurately  adjusted  in  the  focuBof  the  eye  piece,  and  npplied  to 
a telescope,  the  steel-ring  Is  alone  visible,  and  appears  as  if  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  whence  the  in- 
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strumentls  called  the  suspended  annular  micrometer.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  consists  in  tho 
accuracy  with  which  the  moment  of  ingress  or  egress  is  determined,  from  the  body  being  seen  in  the 
tield  of  view  before  it  comes  up  to  the  edge  of  the  steel  ring.  The  annular  micrometer  is  conveniently 
used  for  comparing  the  place  of  a small  star  or  n comet  with  that  of  a known  star  in  nearly  the  same 
parallel  of  declination. 

Divided  object-glass,  or  double-image  micrometer. — This  instrument  is  formed  by  dividing  the  object- 
glass  of  u telescope  or  microscope  into  two  halves,  the  straight  edges  being  ground  smooth,  so  that  they 
may  easily  slide  by  one  another.  A double  image  of  an  object  in  the  field  of  view  is  produced  by  the 
-eparution  of  the  segments ; and,  by  bringing  the  opposite  edges  of  the  two  images  into  contact,  a 
measure  of  the  diameter  of  the  object  is  obtained  in  terras  of  the  extent  of  thy  separation.  From  its 
being  used  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  this  is  usually  culled  the  neliomrter.  Instead  of  a 
divided  object-glass,  Ratnsdcn  preferred  a divided  lens  in  the  eye-tube,  which  form  of  the  instrument  is 
called  the  dioptric  micrometer.  The  double-image  micrometer  was  suggested  by  Roomer,  about  1078, 
but  first  brought  into  use  by  Bouguer,  about  1748. 

MICROSCOPE.  An  optical  instrument  which  enables  us  to  see  and  examine  objects  which  nre  too  H 

minute  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Microscopes  are  single  or  coni|>ound,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  construction ; a single  microscope  being  one  through  which,  whether  it  consists  of  a single 
lens  or  a combination  of  lenses,  the  object  is  viewed  directly  ; anil  a compound  microscope  one  in  which 
two  or  more  lenses  are  so  arranged  that  an  enlnrgcd  image  of  the  object  formed  by  one  of  them  is 
magnified  by  the  second,  or  by  the  others,  if  there  are  more  than  two,  and  seen  as  if  it  were  the  object 
itself. 

Single  microscope. — This  instrument  is,  for  the  most  part,  simply  a lens  or  sphere  of  any  transparent 
substance,  which  refracts  the  rays  of  light  issuing  from  a small  Iwdy  placed  in  its  focus,  and  gives  them 
such  a degree  of  convcrgency  as  is  necessary  for  distinct  vision.  Iu  order  that  the  rays  of  light  is-uing 
from  the  several  points  of  a very  small  body  may  produce  a sensible  impression  on  the  retina  of  the  eve, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  object  be  brought  very  near  the  eve  ; but  when  this  is  done,  the  rays  coming 
from  its  different  points  are  so  divergent  as  to  produce  only  a confused  image.  Now,  if  a convex  lens 
lie  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  and  so  placed  that  its  distance  from  the  object  is  a little 
less  than  its  focal  fiance,  the  div^ging  rays  issuing  from  the  object  we  refracted  by  the  lens,  and 
enter  the  eye  placed  behind  it,  either  parallel,  or  so  nearly  parallel  as  to  afford  distinct  vision.  The  ob- 
ject is  then  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  refracted  rays,  ami  at  the  distance  at  which  it  could  be  distinctly 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  consequently  magnified  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  to  the 
local  distance  of  the  lens.  This  ratio  is  called  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens ; hence,  for  single  mi- 
croscopes, the  maguifying  power  is  equal  to  the  distance  at  winch  a small  object  can  be  seen  distinctly 
by  the  naked  eye,  divided  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens ; and.  as  the  distance  of  distinct  vision  is 
constant,  (at  least  for  the  same  individual,)  the  magnifying  power  is  inversely  as  the  focal  distance.  If 
we  suppose  the  distance  which  limits  distinct  vision,  in  respect  of  minute  objects,  to  be  5 inches  (which 
is  about  the  average  for  good  eyes)  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  to  lx>  1 inch,  the  object  .will  be 
magnified  5 times  in  linear  dimensions,  and  25  times  in  superficial  If  the  focal  distance  is  onc-tenth 
of  an  inch,  the  magnifying  power  will  be  50  in  linear  extent,  and  2500  in  sup.  rdcial. 

A single  microscope  may  be  obtained  very  easily  by  piercing  a small  circular  hole  in  a slip  of  metal, 
and  introducing  into  it  a drop  of  water,  which  will  assume  a spherical  form  on  each  side  of  the  inetal. 

The  substance  communly  used  for  microscopic  lenses  Is  plate  glass ; but  they  are  sometimes  formed  of 
rock  crystal,  which  is  better.  Flint  glass,  by  reason  of  its  great  dispersive  power,  is  unfitted  for  the 
purpose.  The  precious  stones,  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  sapphire,  and  diamond,  have  been  proposed ; but  the 
numerous  and  skilful  attempts  of  Mr.  Varley  anti  Mr.  Pritchard  have  proved  that  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  greater  refractive  power  of  those  substances  arc  more  than  counterbalanced  bv  their  color, 
reflective  power,  double  refraction,  and  heterogeneous  structure.  The  crystalline  lenses  of  minnows  and 
other  small  fishes  give  a very  perfect  image  of  minute  objects. 

When  the  object  to  lie  examined  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  subtend  an  angle  of  some  degree >,  the 
requisite  distinctness  cannot  be  given  to  its  whole  surface  by  un  ordinary  lens,  in  consequence  ©f  tho 
confusion  occasioned  bv  the  lateral  rays;  unless,  indeed,  the  rays  are  only  permitted  to  enter  the  lens 
through  a very  small  aperture,  whereby  the  quantity  of  light  is  greatly  diminished.  Iu  order  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  Dr.  Wollaston  contrived  a form  of  lens,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
periscopic  lens.  Its  construction  is  as  follows:  two  plano-convex  lenses  or  hemispheres  nr®  ground  to 
the  same  radius,  and  between  their  plane  surfaces  a thin  plate  of  metal,  with  a circular  iitu-rt lire,  is 
introduced.  'Hie  aperture  which  appeared  to  give  the  most  distinct  image  was  about  J 4*  the  focal 
length  iu  diameter;  and,  when  tho  aperture  was  well  centered,  the  visible  field  was  as  much  n*  20° 
in  diameter.  *A  lens  of  this  kind  possesses  the  double  advantage  of  having  a very  shot!  focal  dis- 
tance, and  very  little  spherical  aberration.  Dr.  Wollaston’s  contrivance  may.  however,  be  improved 
upon  in  various  ways ; for  example,  by  filling  up  the  central  aperture  with  a cement  of  the  same 
refractive  power  as  the  lenses,  whereby  the  loss  of  light  from  the  double  number  of  surfaces  is  avoided ; 
or  by  grinding  away  the  equatorial  jwirts  of  a sphere  of  glass,  so  ns  to  leave  a deep  groovmQ  round 
it,  in  the  plane  of  a great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  vision,  and  filling  the  groove  with  opaque 
matter.  This  last  construction  is  called  the  Coddington  lens , (from  the  name  of  it*  pruposA)  and  c 
when  executed  m garnet,  and  used  in  homogeneous  light,  it  Is  considered  by  £ir  David  Bre water 
to  bo  the  most  perfect  of  ull  lenses,  either  for  single  microscopes,  or  the  object  lenses  of  compound  * 

ones.  . 

In  using  a single  lens  as  a magnifier,  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  light  he  made  to  pass  through 
a very  small  aperture,  in  order  that  the  object  may  be  seen  distinctly  and  without  distortion.  This 
necessity  arises,  both  from  the  spherical  aberration  ami  the  chromatic  dispersion  of  the  light  falling 
the  surface  of  the  lens  under  an  angle  of  considerable  obliquity  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye  is  so  much  diminished  that  the  object  cannot  clearly  be  ffecn. 
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To  remedy  tliis  inconvenience,  Dr.  Wollaston  proposed  a combination  of  two  lenses,  called,  in  conse- 
quence, a microscopic  doublet,  the  optical  part  of  which  may  be  described  as  follows:  M and  N,  Fig. 
2841,  are  two  plano-convex  lenses,  whose  focal  lengths  are  in  the  ratio  of  3 to  1,  or  nearly  so,  and 

S laced  one  over  the  other  so  that  their  plane  sides  are  towards  the  object.  'Hie  adjustment  of  the 
istaucc  between  the’ lenses  is  best  accomplished  by  trial  ; and  they  must,  accordingly,  be  so  mounted 
that  the  distance  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  A I)  is  n diaphragm  or  stop  for  limiting  the  aperture. 
Though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  stop  was  contemplated  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  makes  no  allusion 
to  it,  the  performance  of  the  microscope  depends  much  on  its  nice  adjustment.  It  is  obvious  tliat  us 
each  of  the  ixmcils  of  light  from  the  extremities  of  the  object  is  rendered  eccentric  by  the  stop,  and 
«nadc  to  pass  through  the  two  lenses  on  opposite  sides  of  the  common  axis,  they  are  affected  by  oppo- 
site errors,  which,  in  some  degree,  serve  to  counteract  each  other.  This  doublet,  when  correctly  made, 
is  infinitely  superior  to  any  single  lens,  and  will  transmit  a pencil  of  from  35°  to  50°  without  any  very 
sensible  errors.  The  original  description  by  Dr.  Wollaston  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1829. 

The  above  construction  has  been  improved  upon  by  substituting  two  plano-convex  lenses  for  N in 
the  doublet,  the  plane  side  of  the  one  being  in  contact  with  the  convex  side  of  the  other,  and  the  stop 
being  retained  between  them  und  the  third.  This  combination  is  called  a triplet ; and  its  advantage 
is,  that  the  errors  of  the  doublet  are  still  further  reduced  by  the  greater  approximation  to  the  object, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  refractions  take  place  nearer  the  axis. 

When  the  magnifying  power  of  the  Ions  is  considerable,  anil,  consequently,  its  focal  distance  very 
small,  it  requires  to  be  placed  at  the  projier  distance  from  the  object  with  great  precision ; and,  as  it 
cannot  be  held  in  the  lmnd  with  sufficient  steadiness  for  any  length  of  time,  it  requires  to  be  mounted 
in  a frame  having  u rack  and  screw,  by  means  of  which  its  distance  from  the  object  can  be  adjusted 
with  accuracy.  Mirrors  for  collecting  the  light  and  throwing  it  upon  the  object  are  also  necessary  far 
many  purposes. 
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Cvmpourd  microscope. — The  simplest  kind  of  compound  microscope  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
two  converging  lenses,  whose  axes  are  placed  in  tne  same  straight  line.  The  arrangement  of  the 
lenses,  and  the  path  of  the  rays,  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  annexed  diagram.  Fig.  2842. 
M X is  the  object-glass,  which  lias  a very  short  focal  distance,  and  P Q the  eye-glass.  A small  object, 
a b,  being  placed  before  the  object-glass,  a little  further  from  it  tlian  the  focus  or  parallel  rays,  a re- 
versed and  enlarged  image,  a'  b,  will  be  formed  at  some  distance  behind  \ N.  The. lens  PQ  is  placed 
at  such  a distance  from  M NT  that  its  principal  focus  is  in  the  line  at  o'  b'  ; consequently  the  rars  of 
light  from  every  point  of  the  image  o'  A'  emerge  nearly  parullel  from  P Q,  and  to  the  eye  at  £ the 
image  o'  A'  is  magnified,  as  if  it  were  a real  object,  into  a"  A",  and  appears  at  a distance  equal  to  the 
limits  of  distinct  vision,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  about  5 inches. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  microscope,  or  the  ratio  of  a”  A"  to  a A is  found  ns  follows : In  the  first 
place,  if  we  assume  d to  denote  the  distance  of  the  first  image  a'  b’  from  M N,  and  / the  distance  bf 
a b from  M X,  or  the  focal  distance  of  MN,  wc  have  this  proportion,  a'  b' : a b : : d:f.  In  the  second 
place,  if  / denote  the  limit  of  distinct  vision,  or  distance  of  the  second  image  <i"  A"  from  P Q,  and  f the 
focal  distance  of  PQ,  (or  distance  of  a' A'  from  PQ.)  we  shall  also  have  a" bf,:a' A'::/:/\  These  two 

proportions,  being  multiplied  together,  give  — — =— ; which,  therefore,  i«  the  magnifying  power  of 

a b ff 

the  microscope.  It  thus  appears  that  the  magnifying  power  is  inversely  a**  the  product  of  the  focal  dis- 
tances of  the  two  lenses. anu  directly  as  the  distance  between  them.  Tne  magnifying  power  will  there- 
fore be  increased  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  object-glass  and  eye-glass  ; but  u limit  is 
soon  placed  to  this  increase  bv  the  indistinctness  of  the  image,  and,  in  practice,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  the  distance  of  o'  A'  from  M N more  than  from  5 to  7 inches.  Suppose  the  focal  distance  of  M N to 
be  4 of  an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  «' A'  from  M N to  be  5 inches,  then  a' A'  will  be  20  times  greater 
than  ab.  and  if  the  focal  distance  of  PQ  be  £ an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  a" It"  from  PQ  be  5 
inches,  then  a"  A"  will  be  10  times  greater  than  a' A',  and  consequently  200  times  greater  than  a A ; 
or  the  magnifying  power  is  200. 

The  great  defects  of  the  microscope,  when  constructed  in  the  manner  now  described,  consist  in  the 
smallness  of  the  field  of  view  and  want  of  nchromnti-in  in  the  object-glass,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  images  o' A'  and  a"  b"  are  fringed  with  the  prismatic  colors.  For  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  field 
of  view,  a third  lens,  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  called  the  field-glass,  is  usually  interposed 
between  the  image  o' A'  and  the  object-glass. 

Refecting  microscope. — The  principle  of  the  reflecting  microscope  is  very  simple,  and  easily  con- 
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ceivcd.  Suppose  M N,  Fig.  2818,  to  be  a concave  speculum,  and  a small  object  to  be  placed  before  it 
at / A reflected  image  of  the  object  will  he  formed  at  F,  where  the  rays  issuing  from  each  point  of 
the  object  intersect  each  other,  and  magnified  in  the  proportion  of  F M to /SI.  If  tins  image  at  F is 
viewed  with  the  nuked  eye,  the  instrument  is  a single  reflecting  microscope  ; but  if  the  image  is  view- 


ed through  a refracting  lens  PQ,  (or  a comlination  of  lenses  forming  an  eye-piece,)  by  which  the  rays 
are  mode  to  converge  towards  the  eye  at  E,  it  becomes  a compound  reflecting  microscope. 


The  reflecting  microscope  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  form  now  described ; but, 
on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  illuminating  the  object.,  it  was  long  disused.  It  has,  however, 
been  recently  revived,  under  a modified  form,  by  Professor  Amici,  of  Modena,  who  places  the  object 
outside  the  tube  of  the  microscope,  below  the  line  N F ; and,  in  order  that  an  image  may  be  formed  in 
the  speculum,  the  ravs  issuing  from  the  object  fall  upon  a small  plane  mirror  placed  at /,  inclined  ta 
the  axis  of  the  speculum  in  an  angle  of  46°,  whereby  they  are  thrown  upon  the  speculum  ill , the  sam£ 
manner  as  if  the  object  itself  were  placed  at  f By  this  means  the  object  can  be  illuminated  with  per- 
fect facility.  The  concave  speculum  M N is  ground  into  on  ellipsoidal  surface  ; the  diagonal  mirror  ia 
placed  at  the  nearest  focus  /,  and  the  image  is  consequently  formed  at  the  other  focus  F.  The  imago  I 
at  F is  viewed  with  a single  or  double  eye-piece,  as  in  other  microscopes. 
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Solar  and  oxyhyjdrogen  microscope* — The  solar  microscope  is  composed  essentially  of  a mirror  and 
two  converging  lenses.  The  plane  metallic  mirror  C D,  Fig.  2844,  reflects  the  sun's  ravs  upon  the  lens 
M N,  by  which  they  arc  coocehtratod  upon  the  object  a b placed  in  its  focus.  The  object  being  thus 
strongly  illuminated,  is  placed  before  a second  lens  1*  Q,  (a  little  before  the  principal  focus,)  by  which 


strongly  illuminated,  is  placed  before  a second  lens  1*  Q,  (a' little  before  the  priqcipal  focus,)  by 
the  rays  are  rendered  still  more  convergent,  and  produce  a magnified  image  of  the  object  upon  a 
screen  suitably  placed  at  a distance  of  some  feet  behind  the  lens.  The  object  is  here  supposed  to  be 
transparent ; if  ojmque,  the  light  must  be  thrown  upon  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  lie  reflected  by  it  to 
PQ.  The  mirror  and  lens  M N are  placed  in  the  hole  of  a window-shutter  in  a darkened  room;  and 
the  miijar  must  be  movable,  in  order  that  the  sun's  rays  may  always  fufl  upon  it  under  a proper  angle 
to  be  reflected  to  the  lenses.  But  the  solar  microscope  is  now  utmost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
oxy hydrogen  microscope ; so  called  because  the  illuminutiou,  instead  of  being  produced  by  the' sun’s 
rays,  is  produced  by  burning  a small  piece  of  lime  or  marble  in  a stream  of  oxyhyJrogen  gas.  In  this 
case  the  plane  mirror  C D becomes  unnecessary  ; and  instead  of  the  lens  M N a concave  speculum  is 
employed,  in  front  W which  the  ball  of  lime  is  placed,  and  an  intense  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  oh* 
jeet  a 6,  the  rays  from  which  are  brought  to  foci  upon  the  screen  by  the  lens  PQ.  For  full  details 

* respecting  the  management  of  this  apparatus,  which  forms  a very  popular  exhibition,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Coring  and  Pritchard*  Micowraphia.  For  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of,micro-  ^ 
scojx-s  see  Brewster's  Treaties  on  New  J*hilosophieal  Instrument *•£  or  k’nnf'  Brit.,  art.  **  Microscope.”  > 

MILE.  A long  measure,  equal  to  1760  yards.  See  Wkigktr  nnd  Measurkh,  for  mi  lea  of  diiterent 
1 1 countries. 

MILL.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  machines  for  grinding  com,  but  it  is  likewise  n-ed  in 
a more  loose  sense  to  denote  machines  intended  for  other  purposes,  as  the  grinding  of  bark,  for  felling 
wood,  for  preparing  flax,  cotton,  <fcc.  See  \V ater-wiihkls,  Gkkriso,  and  the  various  processes  of  man-  , 
ufacture  commonly  classed  under  tlua  head. 

MILLSTONE,  or  Buhr-Stonic.  This  interesting  form  of  silica,  which  occurs  in  great  masses,  has  a 
texture  essentially  cellular,  the  cells  being  irregular  in  number,  shape,  nnd  site,  and  are  often  crossed, 
by  thin  plates,  or  coarse  fibres  of  silex.  The  burr-stone  has  a straight  fracture,  but  it  is  not  so  brittle 
as  flint,  though  its  hardness  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  feebly  translucent;  its  colorrarc  pale  and  dead,, 
of  a whitish,  grayish,  or  yellowish  cast,  sometimes  with  a tinge  of  blue. 

The  burr-stones  usunlly  occur  in  beds,  which  are  sometimes  continuous,  and  at  others  interrupted 
These  beds  are  placed  amid  deposits  of  sand,  or  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  marls,  which  penetrate 
between  them,  tilling  their  fissures  and  honeycomb  cavities.  Burr-stones  constitute  a very  rare  geologi- 
cal formation,  being  found  in  abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of  Paris,  nnd  a few-’  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. Its  place  of  superposition  Is  well  ascertained  : it  forms  a part  of  the  lacustrine,  or  fresh  w ater 
formation,  which,  in  the  locality  alluded  to,  lies  above  the  fossil-bone  gypsum,  and  the  stratum  of  sand 
nnd  marine  sandstone  which  covers  it  Burr-stone  constitutes,  therefore,  the  uppermost  solid  stratum  1 
of  the  crust  or  the  globe ; for  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial  soil,  or  dilpvial  gravel,  sand,  and 
loam. 

Burr-stones  sometime*  contain  no  organic  forms,  at  others  they  seem  as  if  stuffed  full  of  fresh-water 
shells,  or  land  shells  and  vegetables  of  inhmd  growth.  There  is  no  exception  known  to  this  arrange- 
ment ; but  the  shells  have  assumed  a stiicious  nature,  and  their  cavities  are  often  bedecked  with  cry  a 
tala  of  quartz.  The  best  burr-stones  for  grinding  com,  have  about  an  equal  proportion' of  solid  matter 
and  of  vacant  space.  'Die  finest  quarry  of  them  is  upon  the  high  ground  near  L< i Frrte-soutJouarre.  ‘ 

• The  stones  are  quarried  in  the  open  air,  and  are  cut  out  in  cylinders  from  one  to  two  yards  in  diameter, 
by  a series  of  iron  and  wooden  wedges,  gradually  hut  equally  inserted.  The  pieces  of  burr-stone*  are 
afterwards  cut  in  parallelopineds,  called  pants,  which  are  bound  with  iron  hoops  iuto  large  millstones. 
These  pieces  are  exportedeniefly  to  this  country  and  England.  Good  millstones  of  a bluish  white 
Color,  with  a regular  proportion  of  cells,  wheu  six  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  fetch  I JtOO  frjUK:*  a-pieccy 
or  £48  sterling.  A coarse  conglomerate  sandstone  or  breccia  is,  in  some  cases,  used  ns  h substitute  for 
burr-stone,  but  it  i*  u poor  one. 

VoL  II. — <JK  ***■  * 
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MIN' KRAI.  KINGDOM  material!  from,  sued  in  the  mechanical  and  ornamental  arts.  The materials 
be  divided,  so  far  a*  regard,  these  page*,  info  tax,  groupe  r the  earthy, 

“Thc^rthf^ateriob,  when  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts,  are  generally  used  in  their 

'“ihem'dauic  minerals  consist  in  general  of  metallic  oxides,  combined  with  a larger  quantity-  of  some 
w,.  Klu-h  ,9  Mice  clav  or  sulphur,  which  are  the  most  common  mineralizers ; the  cohesion  of  tin.  mass 
h^  in  uencral  to  be  overcome  by  heat,  which  destroys  the  affinity  of  the  component  part*,  and  allow* 
o?XS^ti*  of  the  metals  l various  ways.  Of  these  processes  W.r -fl.  h£«  rcarcdy  »> 
thing  to  airy,  but  the  metals  themselves,  when  so  obtained,  wiU  be  treated  or  at  some  length  nere- 

BfThe  earthy  and  crystalline  mineral  substances  are  less  frequently  worked  by  the  amateur  than  tlm 
metaUic^and  therefore  they  will  be  noticed  rather  briefly,  and  m the  order  of  then-  hardness,  as  derrved 
from  the  following  table : 

Table  of  Hardness,  etc. 


1.  Talc 

2.  Compact  Gypsum. 

3.  Calcareous  spar.... 

4.  Fluor  spar 

Lead,  Steatite  or  Soapstone,  Meerschaum 23 

Tin,  Ivory,  Potatone,  Figure-stone,  Cannel-coal,  Jet,  Ac 

t Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  when  pure;  soft  Brass,  Serpentine,  alar- 

5.  Apatite 

0.  Felspar, 

7.  Silex. 

Soft  Steel,  Porphyry,  Glass •••  ............... * j* “ 

Hardened  Steel,  Quartz,  Flint,  Agate,  Granite,  Sandstone,  Sand 6 

8.  Topaz 

9.  Sapphire 

10.  Diamond 

The  ^bove  table  exhibits  the  relative  degrees  of  hardness  ot  the  several  suosiances  ...  u.e 
of  die  mineralogist;  thus  tale  may  be  scratched  by  gynsum,  gypsum  may  be  scratched  by  «dcam« 
soar  the  last  bv  tluor  spar,  and  so  on  throughout;  in  the  second  column  are  nametl  some  Of  » 
Jk  metals,  and'  other  substances  of  similar  degrees  of  hardness,  and  the  last  column  contains  the 
her  of  minerals  which,  in  respect  to  hardness,  are  ranked  under  each  of  the  ten  grades. 

In  the  several  practices  of  working  these  numerous  substances  structure  must  ftto ^be i ^jen  ml o a < 
count  or  the  mode  in  which  their  separate  particles  are  combined  ; thus  hard,  ned  steel,  quartz,  granite, 
and  sandstone,  are  each  included  under  th“  number  1.  The  particles  of  flic  MM.btmj 
more  tirn.lv  united  than  those  of  the  glassy*  crystalline  quartz,  which  is  far  more  brittle , and  still  more 

^ Hum  the rogations  „f  crystals  in  the  granites  ; the  last  may  be  wrought  by  sl,arp  |^mt..-d  uk  K 

a nd  chisels  of  hard  steel  which  crush  and  detach,  rather  than  cut  the  crystals;  arid  altlwi^h  wnrttuw 

mists  almost  entirely  of  particles  of  silex  cemented  with  sdex,  still  as  the  grams  of  the  -z  .dsnmc 

tire  but  loo-cly  held  together,  it  may  be  fumed  with  considerable  Sicihty  with  the  tools  used  for  turn 
“ng  marble,  and  which  is  the  every-day  practice  in  turning  the  grindstone,  Mhereaa  granite,  -HA 
contain-  from  half  to  three  fifths  felapar,  a substance  softer  than  sdex  and  porphyry,  which  con.  1st,  of 
crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  in  a base  of  felspar,  cannot  be  fumed  with  steel  tools  at  all 

Several  mineral  substance*  are  formed  by  the  successive  deposition  oi f therr  “mponeol | 
form  layers,  as  in  mica  and  elate  ; or  in  alternate  depositions,  as  in  the  Virkshm  flags  or  sand  toww 
Mica  may  in  consequence  be  split  bto  leaves  even  so  thin  as  die  one  60,000th  of  an  mch , , >»  » 
the  optician  in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  is  often  misnamed  talc ; > ate  may  be  split  into 
very  thin  leaves  of  considerable  size,  and  those  sandstones  which  result  from . ‘1k\ 
granite  are  meet  readily  split  through  the  layers  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  which,  being  lighter  than 

**  neither  die  crystalline  n«  lam.fi- 

structure,  ami  break  with  a fracture  termed  the  conchotdal,  of  which  Ore  broken  flakes  »(  sbi-e  fl  nt 
mid  pitch,  may  he  taken  an  familiar  examples*  Ilnrd  crystalline  gems,  on  the  other  hand, ^ 
of  lamina-,  arranged  in  various  directions,  and  may  be  readily  split  by  the  hammer  [ ^ 

their  natural  cleavages  or  joints  ; but  in  most  of  the  earthy  minerals,  grinding  is  resorted  to  for  obtain- 
ing the  ultimate  and  defined  ahapes,  the  consideration  of  which  methods  arc  forthe 
Should  none  of  these  processes  be  resorted  to  by  my  readers,  they  will  at  any  rate  serve  to  ixidam  the 
broad  features  of  tlfc  respective  influence  of  the  mineral  materials  (amongst  others;  up™  tools,  wlueh 
is  undoubtedly  an  important  link  in  our  subject,  and  one  full  of  genera,  interest  and  variety,  from  the 
diversity  of  the  methods  which  are  pursued  in  such  of  the  useful  aud  ornamental  arts  as  require  these 
natural  mineral  substances,  that  include  both  the  softest  and  hardest  solids  with  which  we  are  ac- 

q“S- hard  mineral  substances  are  mostly  attached  to  the  lathe  by  resinous  cements,  as drivu^ th® 
into  hollow  chucks,  like  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  would  endanger  their  being  broken,  from  their  crj 
talliiie  nature.  The  soft  cements  consist  of  about  half  a pound  of  resin  one  ounce  of  wax,  and  any 
fine  powder,  often  the  fine  dust  fidm  the  stonea^tliat  are  turned ; pounded  brickdust  and  coarse  flour 

fracture.  * . 
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are  tiled,  and  pitch  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  other  kinds.  Shellac,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  finely  powdered  pumice-stone,  is  sometimes  employed  ; and  fine  sealing-wax, 
which  is  principally  shellac,  is  used,  as  well  ns  many  other  kinds  of  cement.  The  stone  is  in  general 
warmed  to  the  melting  point  of  the  cement,  hut  sometimes  the  hitter  is  melted  by  friction  alone. 

Clay. — This  material  is  only  worked  in  the  soft  and  plastic  state.  In  pottery,  it  is  attached  to 
the  potter’s  wheel  or  horizontal  lathe,  by  its  own  adhesiveness  alone,  and  is  turned  by  the  bands  and 
blunt  wooden  tools ; it  is  also  pressed  into  moulds  of  metal  and  plaster  of  Paris,  some  of  which  are 
mounted  on  the  lathe  when  the  objects  aro  smoothed  within  and  moulded  without.  Lathes  with 
vibrating  mandrels,  or  possessing  the  movement  of  the  use-engine,  nre  likewise  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  works  in  pottery  and  china.  The  artists  who  model  in  clay,  use  blunt  instruments, 
mostly  of  wood,  winch  are  rounded  at  the  ends;  and  all  artisans  cut  or  divide  this  material  with  a 
stretched  pack-thread,  or  a metal  wire.  The  dav  for  superior  pottery  works  and  modelling,  often 
called  pipe-clay,  is  decomposed  felspar — it  is  mostly  obtained  from  Cornwall  and  Devon ; ami  the  im- 
portance of  the  Stourbridge,  and  some  other  refractory  clays,  in  the  construction  of  crucibles  and  fire- 
tricks  for  a variety  of  other  purposes  in  the  arts,  must  not  tic  overlooked. 

Meerschaum — Amber. — These  are  principally  used  for  smoking-pipes.  Previously  to  being  turned, 
the  meerschaum  is  soaked  in  water ; it  is  then  worked  with  ordinary  tools,  and  is  described  “ to  cut 
like  a turnip.”  After  having  been  dried  in  a warm  room,  it  is  polished  with  a few  of  its  own  shavings, 
and  rubbed  with  white  wax,  which  penetrates  its  surface.  Sometimes  the  pipes  are  dipped  into  a 
vessel  containing  melted  wax. 

Jet,  can  net  coal,  d'c. — Jet  is  found  at  Whitby,  Scarborough,  and  Yarmouth,  and  is  also  imported 
from  Turkey,  but  it  is  not  generally  met  in  large  pieces.  It  may  lx?  turned  with  most  of  the  tools 
for  the  soft  and  lmnl  woods,  and  worked  with  saws  and  tiles,  all  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  Jet,  until 
polished,  appears  of  a brown  color,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  lapidary  into  a variety  of  ornaments, 
such  as  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  crosses. 

Cannel  coal  is  principally  obtained  in  England  from  Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cum- 
berland. It  Ls  also  found  in  part*  of  Scotland  and  North  Wales.  It  occurs  in  seams,  generally  about 
three  inches,  but  occasionally  one  foot  thick,  amongst  ordinary  coal ; sometimes,  ns  at  the  Angel  Bank 
Colliery,  near  Ludlow,  it  constitutes  the  entire  bed.  Compared  with  jet  it  is  much  more  brittle,  also 
heavier,  and  harder ; it  is  less  brown  when  worked,  less  brilliant,  but  more  durable  when  polished ; 
neither  of  them  are  at  all  influenced  by  acids  or  moisture,  although  they  temporarily  expand  by  heat  4k 

Cannel  coal  may  be  thought  to  be  a dirty  and  brittle  material,  but  this  is  only  partially  true ; it  is 
far  better  suited  to  the  lathe  than  might  lx*  expected,  although  a peculiar  treatment  is  called  for  in 
the  entire  management,  which  commences  with  the  selection  of  pieces  free  from  flaws,  of  a compact 
grain,  and  of  a clean  conclioidul  rather  than  flaky  structure. 

All  the  tools  for  cannel  coal  are  ground  with  two  bevels  exactly  like  the  chisel  for  soft  wood  turn- 
ing, but  they  are  held  horizontally ; a small  gouge,  from  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
also  slightly  bevelled  off  from  within,  is  used  for  roughing  out,  or  rather  bringing  the  work  as  near  as  * 
possible  to  the  shape,  to  save  the  finishing  tools : theso  should  lie  ground  with  thin  and  very  shuro 
edges,  otherwise  they  burnish  instead  of  scrape  the  work.  The  ordinary  tools  for  ivory  and  hard  wood, 
if  employed,  must  be  held  downwards  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees.  These  tools  are  some- 
times used  with  a wire  edge  turned  up  in  the  manner  of  a joiner’s  scraper. 

Tho  plankway  surfaces  turn  the  most  freely,  and  with  shavings  much  like  those  of  wood  ; the  edges 
yield  small  chips,  and  at  last  a fine  dust,  but  which  does  not  stick  to  the  hands  in  the  manner  of  com- 
mon coal.  Flat  objects,  such  as  inkstands,  are  worked  with  the  joiner’s  ordinary  tools  and  planes ; but 
with  these  likewise  it  is  also  better  the  edge  should  lie  slightly  bevelled  on  the  flat  side  of  the  iron. 

The  edges  of  cannel  coal  are  liarder  and  polish  better  than  the  flat  surfaces. 

Alabaster. — This  is  a sulphate  of  lime,  or  compact  gypsum,  which  occurs  in  various  places;  in 
England  the  finest  is  found  near  Derby,  where  the  pure  white  is  employed  for  the  purposes  of  sculp- 
ture, but  tho  finest  white  alabaster  is  from  Italy  ; toe  variegated  kinds  aro  turned  into  vases,  pillars, 
and  other  ornamental  works. 

The  Italian  alabaster,  when  first  raised,  is  semi-transparent  like  spermaceti ; it  is  wrought  in  this 
state.  The  works  are  generally  rendered  of  a more  opaque  white  by  placing  them  in  a vessel  upon 
little  fragments  of  the  stone,  so  that  they  may  be  entirely  surrounded  by  the  cold  water,  which  is 
then  poured  in  and  very  slowly  raised  to  nearly  the  boiling  temperature ; this  should  occupy  two 
hours.  The  vessel  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to  70°  or  80°  Fahr.,  the  object  is  taken  out,  closely 
wrapped  in  a cloth,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  dry.  The  alabaster  at  first  appears  little  altered, 
but  it  gradually  assumes  the  opaque  white ; for  the  first  six  months  it  is  considered  to  remain  softer 
than  at  first,  but  to  become  ultimately  somewhat  harder  from  the  treatment. 

Alabaster  readily  absorbs  grease  and  dirt  of  any  kind,  but  it  is  cleaned  by  the  Italians  very  dexter- 
ously ; some  use  weak  alkaline  and  acid  solutions.  Soap  and  water  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
the  unpolished  part  s absorb  the  oil  of  the  soap. 

There  are  but  few  kinds  of  tools  employed  in  turning  alabaster,  namely,  points  for  roughing  out, 
flat  chisels  for  smoothing,  and  one  or  two  common  firmer  chisels,  ground  convex  and  concave  tor  curved 
lines.  The  point  tools  used  in  Derbyshire  are  square,  and  described  under  marble  ; the  Italians  pre- 
fer a triangular  point,  as  an  old  triangular  file  driven  into  a handle  and  ground  off  obtusely  at  the 
end.  The  carved  parts  are  done  by  hand  with  small  gouges,  chisels,  ami  scorpero  of  various  form*  and 
sizes ; drills,  files,  and  saws  are  also  employed,  and  the  surface,  unless  poliatied,  is  finished  with  fish-  ^ 
slrin  and  Dutch  rush. 

The  fibrous  gypsum,  called  from  its  brilliant  appearance,  satinstooe,  is  much  softer;  it  is  turned  into 
necklaces  and  small  ornaments  by  n sharp,  flat  chisel,  held  obliquely ; a square  point  would  split  off  % 
the  fibres.  All  the  above  kind's  of  alabaster  or  gypsum  produce,  when  calcined,  the  well-known 
plaster  of  Paris,  a substance  used  for  cementing  together  such  of  the  vases  as  are  made  of  detached  • ■** 
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parts ; plaster  of  Paris  also  renders  other  and  far  more  important  services  in  a variety  of  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts. 

Oriental  alabaster  is  a very  different  substance  from  the  above ; it  is  a stnlagroitic  carbonate  of 
lime,  compact  or  fibrous,  generally  white,  but  of  all  colors  from  white  to  brown,  and  sometimes  veined 
with  colored  zones;  it  is  of  the  same  hardness  as  marble,  is  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  wrought  by 
the  same  means. 

State. — The  common  blue  and  red  slates  consist  of  dav  and  silex  in  about  equal  parts ; the  largest 
slate  quarries,  perhaps  in  the  world,  arc  at  Bangor  in  Wales.  The  blocks,  when  quarried,  are  split 
into  sheets,  sometimes  exceeding  eight  feet  % four,  by  means  of  long,  wide,  and  thin  chisels,  applied «w 
the  edge,  parallel  with  the  lamina?,  and  struck  with  a mallet  or  hammer.  The  sheets  arc  sawn  into 
rectangular  pieces  ami  slabs,  by  ordinary  circular  saws  with  teeth,  moved  rather  slowly  ; and  these 
are  afterwards  planed  for  billiard -tables,  d*c.,  in  machines  nearly  resembling  the  engineer's  plnning- 
muchines  for  metal,  but  with  tools  applied  at  about  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  with  the  perpendicular. 
The  process  of  sawing  slate  appears  rather  crushing  than  cutting,  or  a trial  of  strength  between  the 
tool  and  the  slate,  as  the  latter  is  carried  up  to  the  saw  by  machinery,  and  cannot  recede  from  the  in 
strument ; the  saw  Is  sharpened  about  four  times  a day,  and  is  worn  out  in  about  two  months.  The 
planing  tools  for  common  slabs  are  six  inches  wide,  and  when  made  of  the  best  cast  steel  and  properly 
tempered,  they  hist  a day  and  a half  without  being  sharpened ; the  jambs  for  chimney -pieces  and 
other  mouldings,. not  exceeding  about  six  inches  wide,  are  planed  with  figured  tools  of  the  full  width. 

Slate  is  also  turned  in  the  lathe  with  the  heel  or  hook,  tools  used  for  iron,  and  also  with  ordinary 
tools,  used  with  or  without  the  slide  rest,  which  are,  however,  rapidly  blunted  when  applied  superfi- 
cially ; it  is  much  tougher  at  the  ends  or  edges  of  the  lamina?  than  ut  the  fiat  sides.  Slate  has  been 
recently  worked  into  chimney-pieces,  ami  a variety  of  objects  for  internal  decoration,  which  are 
ornamented  by  a patent  process,  in  the  manner  of  pajrier  mat  he  and  china ; imitations  of  marbles  and 
granite  are  thus  made  at  about  one-third  the  prices  of  marble.  Some  of  the  substances  known  to 
mineralogists  as  slates  are  exceedingly  hard,  and  vary  from  the  hardness  2A,  to  that  of  flint  or  7. 
Many  varieties,  including  the  Turkey  oilstones,  are  used  for  sharpening  tools ; and  this  family  also 
includes  the  touchstones  formerly  used  in  assaying  gold. 

Serpentine,  potstone,  steatite. — These  are  natural  compounds  of  magnesia  and  silica.  They  arc 
generally  worked  immediately  on  being  raised,  being  then  much  softer ; but  with  the  evaporation  of 
their  moisture  they  assume  the  general  hardness  of  marble.  The  serpentine  ami  steatite  are  found 
abundantly  in  Cornwall ; serpentine  is  often  called  green  marble,  and  by  the  Italians  Verde  de.  proto. 
It  is  much  used  ; but  some  of  the  serpentines  will  not  polish  well. 

Pot  stone  is  an  inferior  variety  of  serpentine ; in  Germany  it  is  abundantly  turned  into  various 
domestic  articles  in  common  use,  whence  its  name. 

Steatite  is  called  soapstone,  from  its  smooth,  unctuous  feel,  and  when  first  raised  it  may  be  scratched 
with  the  finger-nail ; but  it  becomes  nearly  as  hard  as  the  others.  A variety  of  steatite  is  carved  by 
the  Chinese  into  images  employed  as  household  gods,  and  is  named  figure  stone  : until  lately,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a preparation  of  rice.  .Steatite  enters  into  the  composition  of  porcelain. 

Marbles,  limestones. — The  term  marble  is  applied  by  the  mason  to  any  of  the  materials  that  he 
employs  which  admit  of  being  polished ; but  the  mineralogist  designates  thereby  the  compact  car- 
bonate* of  lime  variously  colored.  The  principal  kinds  worked  in  the  ornamental  arts,  are  tne  white 
or  statuary  marble  from  Italy,  a variety  of  colored  marbles,  principally  from  Devonshire  and  Derby- 
shire, and  the  black  bituminous  marble  from  Derbyshire,  Wales,  and  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

Hie  marbles  are  turned  with  a bar  of  the  best  cast-steel,  about  two  feet  long  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  square,  drawn  down  at  each  end  to  a taper  point,  about- two  inches  long,  and  tempered  to  a straw- 
color  ; this  point  is  rubbed  on  two  opposite  sides  on  a sandstone,  and  held  to  the  marble  at  an  angle  of 
twenty  or  thirty  degrees : the  tool  soon  gets  dull,  and  must  be  again  rubbed  on  the  sandstone  to 
sharpen  it.  Water  should  drop  on  the  marble,  to  prevent  the  tool  from  becoming  heated  and  losing 
its  temper.  The  point  will  keep  getting  broader  by  constant  grinding,  till  it  forms  a kind  of  chisel  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  after  which,  it  will  require  drawing  out  again.  For  cutting  in  the  mouldings  a 
more  delicate  point  is  used,  and  these  arc  the  only  tools  employed  ; a flat  tool  will  not  turn  marble 
at  all. 

Many  of  the  limestones,  although  chemically  like  the  marbles,  are  leas  compact,  and  therefore  do 
not  readily  admit  of  being  polished ; of  these  may  be  noticed  the  Bathstone  and  other  oolites,  which 
are  aggregations  of  egg-shaped  particles,  like  the  rocs  of  fish  ; when  first  raised,  they  may  be  cut  very 
readily  with  an  ordinary  toothed  saw,  and  turned  with  great  freedom.  The  Maltese  stone,  of  which 
many  beautiful  turned  and  carved  works  were  recently  sold  in  Ixaidon,  belongs  likewise  to  this 
group.  It  is  very  compact,  and  nearly  as  soft  as  chalk,  from  which,  in  fact,  it  scarcely  differs  in  any 
respect,  except  in  its  dclicato  brown  cream-color.  The  natives  of  the  island  of  Mnlta  display  consider- 
able taste  in  the  objects  turned  and  carved  in  this  limestone. 

Fluor  spar  is  a natural  combination  of  lime  and  fluoric  acid,  and  the  workable  variety  is  peculiar 
to  Derbyshire,  where  the  art  of  turning  it  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  most  costly  varieties  ore 
the  deep  blue  and  purple,  found  only  at  Cast  let  on  in  that  county.  Fluor  being  an  aggregation  of 
crystals,  all  having  a fourfold  cleavage,  is  very’  difficult  to  turn,  as  the  lamina?  are  easily  split ; few 
even  of  the  best  workmen  can  turn  it  into  very  thin  hollow  articles.  The  following  is  the  process. 

Hu*  stone  is  first  roughed  out  with  a point  and  mallet,  then  heated  till  it  will  readily  frizzle  yellow 
resin  which  is  applied  all  over  it : this  penetrates  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  holds  the  crystals 
together.  It  is  next  rough-turned,  and  a little  hollowed  ; it  is  again  heated  and  rosined,  ami  turned 
still  more  into  form ; then  it  is  Ixtund  round  with  a thin  wire,  and  again  rosined,  anil  so  on  until  it  is 
sufficiently  thin  to  show  the  colors.  It  is  then  rosined  for  the  last  time,  and  polished  in  the  same 
manner  as  marble,  but  the  process  is  more  difficult,  and  ultimately  but  very  little  resin  remains  in  th*» 
surface  of  the  work  The  only  tool  used  is  the  steel  point. 
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The  blue  color  of  floor  is  often  so  intense  that  the  works  cannot  be  wrought  thin  enough  to  show  it. 
Wheu  this  is  the  case,  the  stone  is  very  gradually  heated  in  an  oven  until  it  becomes  nearly  red-hot, 
when  the  blue  changes  to  an  amethystine  color.  Great  care  is  required,  for  if  suffered  to  remain  too 
long  the  color  would  entirely  disappear.  The  white  and  lighter  kinds  of  fluur  are  not  worth  oue-tenth 
of  the  value  of  tiie  blue,  but  are  wrought  in  the  same  manner  fur  commoner  works. 

Freestones,  sandstones. — Freestone  is  a term  commonly  applied  by  the  mason  to  such  of  the  sand- 
stones used  fur  building  purposes  as  work  freely  under  the  tools ; namely,  the  stone-saw,  a smooth 
iron  blade,  fed  with  sand  and  water,  and  the  ordinary  picks  and  chisels,  which  are  too  familiar  to  re- 
quire more  than  to  be  named.  The  freestones  are  frequently  turned  into  balustrades,  pedestals,  and 
vases.  The  term  Is  used  in  this  country  to  designate  the  sandstones  used  in  building. 

Sandstones,  from  their  relatively  slight  cohesion,  may  be  turned  with  the  point  tool  used  for  marble, 
although,  in  the  workshop,  the  grindstone  is  commonly  turned  with  un  old  tile  drawn  down  for  some 
two  or  three  inches  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square,  and  held  downwards  upon  the  rest  at  the 
angle  of  20  or  30  degrees.  It  is  rolled  over  and  over,  which  continually  produces  a new  point ; the 
stone  is  then  smoothed  with  a flat  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  or  rubbed  with  a broken  lump  of  another 
grindstone. 

Porphyria,  cl  vans,  granite*. — The  division  and  preparation  of  the  softest  of  the  former  materials, 
namely,  clay,  can  lie  accomplished  by  the  hands  alone  ; in  others,  as  alabaster  and  slate,  with  the  ordi- 
nary toothed  saws;  anil  for  those  of  a harder  nature,  the  stone-saw,  fed  with  sand  and  water,  is  an 
economical  mode  of  dividing  them  with  great  exactness  and  little  waste,  from  their  original  forms 
to  those  in  which  they  are  ultimately  required,  and  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  structure  of 
such  as  occur  in  stratified  beds ; but  the  use  of  the  stone-saw  may  be  considered  to  cease  with  the 
sandstones. 

Different  and  far  more  troublesome  methods  of  working  are  necessary  with  those  materials  now  to 
be  considered,  that  are  muejj  harder,  and  in  which  the  existence  of  stratification  is  considered  but 
rarely  and  imperfectly  to  exist ; namely,  in  the  compact  and  cemented  porphyries,  principally  from 
Egypt  and  Sweden.  The  crystalline  granites,  and  some  other  varieties,  appear  to  merge  from  the 
porphyries  to  the  grauites,  are  used  for  similar  purposes,  worked  by  the  same  means,  and  ask  for  an 
intermediate  poeitiou. 

In  detaching  the  masses  of  granitic  rock  from  their  natural  beds,  the  points  of  least  resistance  are 
first  determined  by  an  experienced  eye,  and  holes  are  sunk  at  those  points,  vertically  or  inclined,  as 
circumstances  may  require  : the  diameters  of  these  holes  vary  according  to  the  mass  and  the  amount 
of  resistance,  and  their  depths  according  Co  the  thickness  of  the  blocks  to  be  detached. 

The  holes  are  made  with  an  iron  rod,  terminating  at  foot  in  a chisel-formed  edge  of  hardened  steel ; 
the  tool  is  held  by  one  man,  who  changes  its  position  at  every  blow  received  from  sledge-hammers, 
worked  by  other  men  who  stand  around.  When  the  holes  are  thus  made  sufficiently  deep,  they  are* 
charged  with  gunpowder,  in  order  to  effect  a serration  of  the  muss  by  blasting  ; the  ordinary  process 
of  tamping  confines  the  powder,  and  the  fuse  communicates  the  blast.  The  art  of  the  quurrvman 
consists  in  placing  the  blast  (or  shot)  where  the  smallest  amount  of  powder  will  remove  the  largest 
mass  of  rock  with  the  least  breakage,  simply  dislodging  or  turning  it  over  ready  for  converting. 

In  converting  the  rude  masses  of  granite  to  their  intended  forms,  the  line  of  the  proposed  division 
is  first  marked,  and  holes  from  two  to  three  inches  deep,  and  four  to  six  inches  asunder,  hre  bored  upon 
this  line,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  terminating  at  each  end  in  chisel-formed  edges  of  hardened  steel, 
with  a bulb  in  the  middle  to  add  weight ; this  tool,  called  a jumper,  is  made  to  fall  on  one  spot.  It 
rebounds,  and  is  partially  twisted  round  to  present  the  edge  continually  in  a different  angular  position. 
In  this  manner  a very  expert  workman  will  bore  about  a hundred  holes  a day.  Every  one  of  the 
holes  is  then  filled  with  two  half-round  pieces  of  iron,  called  feathers,  with  an  iron-pointed  wedge 
between  them ; the  wedges  are  progressively  and  equally  driven  until  the  stone  splits,  and  the 
fissure  will  be  in  general  moderately  flat,  even  should  the  mass  bo  four  or  six  feet  thick,  although  in 
such  cases  the  holes  are  sometimes  continued  round  the  ends  also. 

The  stouter*,  the  next  class  of  men.  employ  the  jumpers’  feathers  and  wedges  for  removing  any  large 
projections,  by  boring  holes  sideways,  and  thus  casting  off  large  flakes ; the  spoiler * employ  heavy  axe- 
formed  or  mucAr/c-hainmers,  for  spalling  or  scaling  off  snialllt  flakes ; and  the  stabler*  use  heavy  pointed 
picks,  and  complete  the  conversion,  so  far  as  it  is  effected  at  the  quarry,  ready  for  the  masons  employed 
in  erecting  the  buildings  for  which  the  blocks  are  used,  who  complete  their  formation  on  the  spot.  All 
these  materials  are  likewise  used  in  the  ornamental  nrts. 

Porphyry  is  worked  in  the  lathe  with  remarkable  perfection,  and  many  excellent  specimens  from 
Sweden,  of  vases,  slabs,  pestles,  and  mortars,  and  bearings  intended  for  the  gudgeons  of  heavy 
machinery,  may  be  seen  in  London.  These  objects  are  first  worked  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  re- 
quired forms  with  the  pieff,  are  then  mounted  in  lathes  driven  by  water-power,  and  finished  by  grinding 
them  with  other  lumps  of  porphyry,  supplied  with  emery  and  water  ; the  machinery  is  kept  going  day 
and  night,  and  the  gangs  of  men  relieve  one  another  at  certain  intervals. 

Granite  is  incapable  of  being  turned  in  the  lathe;  it  is  therefore  treated  like  porphyry,  that  is,  __ 
shaped  with  heavy  picks,  and  finally  with  smaller  points  used  with  a hammer;  it  is  afterwards  ground 
with  circular  or  reciprocating  motion,  according  to  the  figure,  by  means  of  iron  plates  fed  with  sharp 
sand,  next  with  emery,  progressively  finer  and  finer,  upon  wooden  rubbers,  the  endways  of  the  grain; 

• and  lastly,  the  polish  is  perfected  with  felt  rubbers  and  crocus.  The  process  is  tedious  and  difficult 
from  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  particles ; in  this  respect  granite  is  inferior  to  porphyry. 

Of  late  years  numerous  vases  and  other  circular  and  ornamental  objects  have  been  admirably  exe- 
cuted in  polished  granites  and  el  vans,  which  occur  of  various  colors  and  degrees  of  hardness;  when 
decomposed  they  are  friable,  and  furnish  the  china  stones  extensively  used  as  one  of  the  materials  for 
porcelain  and  china,  and  also  for  making  very  refractory  crucibles. 

Agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  dee.,  are  all  composed  ofsilex  nearly  pure;  they  break  in  general 
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with  a conchoid ftl  fracture,  and  to  divide  thorn  into  plate*  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  lapidary  pro- 
cess. They  may  be  slit  with  emery,  but  it  is  far  more  economical  to  employ  diamond  powder,  as  the 
time  then  required  is  only  one-third  of  that  called  for  when  emery  is  used ; these  stones  are  always 
ground  with  emery,  and  polished  with  rotten-stone. 

Agate  is  used  as  the  bearing  planes  for  the  knife-edges  of  delicate  balances,  for  pestles  and  mortant, 
^ burnishers  for  gilders,  and  bookbinders,  and  also  for  some  other  purposes  in  the  mechanical  arts;  the 
whole  of  the  stones  in  tliis  group  are  largely  employed  for  the  purposes  of  jewelry,  the  handles  of 
knives,  snuff-boxes,  and  a variety  of  ornaments. 

Topaz,  sapphire,  rub;/. — These  may  be  split  with  plane  surfaces  through  their  natural  cleavages,  and 
which  method  is  continually  employed ; otherwise,  they  can  be  only  slit  with  the  diamond  powder. 
The  first  and  similar  stones  may  be  smoothed  with  emery,  but  emery  being  in  hardness  only  equal  to 
0,  produces  but  little  effect  upon  topaz,  upon  sapphire  and  ruby  it  is  almost  inert,  and  on  dinmora!  quite 
w>  ; the  sapphire  and  ruby,  and  also  diamonds,  are  therefore  always  polished  with  diamond  powder. 

9 On  account  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  mechanical  applications  of  the  hard  gems,  it  is 
proposed  to  depart  a little  from  the  subject  and  order  of  these  pages,  to  advert  to  some  few  of  their 
uses,  which  may  not  be  generally  understood.  The  sapphire,  the  ruby,  and  also  the  diamond,  are  com- 
monly used  for" the  construction  of  certain  parts  of  the  best  time-pieces  and  watches,  such  as  the  pivot- 
holes,  pallets,  and  other  parts  of  the  escapements. 

The  jewelling  consists  mostly  of  two  stones : the  one,  commonly  sapphire  or  ruby,  is  turned  convex 
above  ami  concave  beneath,  of  two  different  sweeps,  to  thin  it  away  at  the  part  where  it  is  to  be  pierced 
with  the  hole,  and  which  is  made  a little  smaller  in  the  middle  to  lessen  the  surface  bearing. 

The  other,  which  is  called  the  “ top-stone”  or  “ end-stone”  is  generally  a ruby,  in  the  form  of  a plano- 
convex lens,  or  else  it  is  a diamond  cut  into  facets ; the  flat  side  of  this  touches  the  eud  of  the  pivot 

Each  stone  is  burnished  into  a brass  or  steel  ring,  like  some  of  the  lenae^  of  telescopes,  and  the  two 
stones  (separated  a slight  distance  for  the  retention  of  oil  by  capillary  attraction)  are  inlaid  in  a 
counter  sunk  recess  in  the  side-plate,  or  other  part  of  the  watch,  and  retained  therein  by  two  side- 
screws,  although  unimportant  variations  are  made  by  different  artists  in  the  shapes  and  proportions  of 
the  parts. 

The  delicacy  of  these  jewelled  holes  w ill  be  imagined,  when  it  is  added  tliat  in  the  axis  above  referred 
to,  the  pivot  is  the  one  two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  diameter. 

The  wire  for  making  the  pendulum  springs  for  chrouometers  is  sometimes  drawn  through  a pair  oi 
flat  rubies  with  rounded  edges ; the  stones  are  cemented  into  the  ends  of  metal  slides  having  screw 
adjustments.  Sometimes  two  pairs  of  rubies  are  placed  one  before  the  other,  to  constitute  a rectangular 
bole  of  variable  dimensions,  for  equalizing  the  wire  both  in  width  and  thickness. 

Rubies  and  other  gems  are  drilled  with  holes  conical  from  both  sides,  for  drawing  the  slender  silver 
gilt  and  silver  wires  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  lace ; the  wires  are  afterwards  flattened, 
wound  spirally  upon  silk,  and  then  woven  into  the  lace.  Ruby  holes  are  also  employed  for  rounding 
the  leads  of  ever-pointed  pencils ; but  for  this  use  they  are  chamfered  from  the  one  side  only,  and  the 
lead  is  pushed  through  from  the  small  side,  the  ruby  is  then  used  as  a cutting  tool;  whereas  the  bole 
in  the  draw-plate  is  slightly  rounded* upon  the  ridge,  and  acts  more  as  a burnisher  or  compressor  ; the 
action  of  the  wile,  which  is  pulled  through  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  tends  to  draw  the  stone  more 
tirrnlv  into  its  seat.  The  finest  holes  of  all  are  made  by  barely  allowing  the  point  of  the  drill  to  pene- 
trate into  the  apex  of  the  conical  hole,  previously  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ruby. 

All  these  applications  are  adopted  on  account  of  the  very  great  hardness  of  the  stone,  but  they  could 
scarcely  exist  were  there  not  one  substance  still  harder  than  the  ruby  to  serve  for  the  tools  bv  which 
these  several  forms  are  wrought,  and  the  brief  consideration  of  which  will  now  be  proceeded  with. 

Diamond. — The  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature,  and  in  common  with  some  other  crys- 
talline bodies,  it  is  harder  at  the  natural  angles  and  edges,  and  also  at  the  natural  coat  or  skill  of  the 
# stone  than  withiu,  or  in  its  general  substance.  Its  peculiar  hardness  is  probably  altogether  due  to  its 
highly  crystalline  form,  as  by  analysis  the  diamond,  charcoal,  and  plumbago,  are  found  to  be  nearly 
Identical ; the  first  is  absolutely  pure  uurbon,  the  others  are  nearly  so. 

The  principal  use  of  the  diamond  is  for  Jewelry,  its  preparation  for  which  will  be  touched  upon  in 
the  slighted  possible  manner;  but  from  its  peculiar  hardness  the  diamond  fulfils  some  more  really  im- 
portant although  less  brilliant  services  as  tuols,  without  which  several  curious  and  highly  valuable 
processes  must  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  others  accomplished  in  uu  inferior  although  more  costly 
manner  by  other  meaus. 

The  diamond  is  prepared  for  the  pur|»oses  of  jewelry  by  three  distinct  processes,  namely,  splitting, 
cutting,  and  polishing,  which  will  be  adverted  to  in  a very  few  lines.  In  order  to  split  off  the  jxtrtions 
% not  required,  the  stone  is  fixed  in  a ball  of  cement,  about  as  large  os  a walriht,  the  line  of  division  is 
aawn  a little  way  with  a pointed  diamond  fixed  in  another  ball  of  cement,  and  the  stone  U afterwards 
split  with  the  blunted  edge  of  a razor  struck  with  a hammer;  the  small  fragments  removed,  when  they 
are  too  small  for  jewelry,  are  called  diamond  hart. 

In  cutting  diamonds,  two  stones  are  operated  upon  at  once ; they  are  cemented  in  the  ends  of  two 
sticks,  which  are  supported  on  the  edge*  of  a box  three  or  four  inches  wide,  rested  against  two  pius 
as  fulcra,  ami  forcibly  rubbed  against  each  other;  by  which  means  they  abrade  each  other  in  nearly  flat 
plane-'  and  remove  a fine  dust  called  diamond  poicdtr,  which  falls  through  the  fine  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  .box,  and  is  thete  collected. 

Tbi  diamonds  ar«  lastly  polished  upon  an  iron  lap  or  skive,  charged  with  diamond  powder,  the  stone 
^ L ing  guided  mechanically ; it  is  fixed  by  soft  solder  in  a cupper  cup,  or  dop,  attached  by  a stout  copper 
W .■>  wire  to  the  end  of  the  pincers,  a flat  board  terminating  at  the  Cither  extremity  in  two  feet,  which  rc-t 
upon  a fixed  support,  -the  whole  forming  a long  and  very  shallow  triangular  stool,  loaded  at  the  eud 
near  thokfone.  In  the  last  two  processes  the  stone  is  readjusted  for  producing  every  separate  facet. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the  application*  of  the  diamond  as  tools.  , 
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The  invaluable  instrument,  the  glazier’s  diamond,  although  employed  for  a considerable  period,  was 
for  the  first  time  investigated  scientifically  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  181  rt,  who  pronounced  its  operation  to 
depend  upon  a peculiarity  of  crystallization  in  the  diamond,  the  facets  of  which  are  frequently  round 
instead  of  flat,  and  therefore  the  edges  are  circular  instead  of  straight.  The  rounded  edge  first  indents 
the  glass,  and  then  slightly  separates  its  particles,  forming  a shallow  fissure,  with  a splitting  rather 
than  a cutting  action,  none  of  the  material  being  removed. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  diamond  is  that  of  a regular  octohcdron ; it  is  like  two  square  pyramids 
joined  base  to  base ; the  four  sides  of  the  pyramids  meet  at  the  angle  of  90°,  their  bases  at  the  angle  of 
109°  or  thereabouts.  Many  of  the  diamonds  merge  from  the  form  of  the  octohedron  into  that  of  the 
sphere,  or  a very  long  egg,  in  which  cases  although  a disposition  to  the  development  of  the  six  points, 
each  formed  by  the  meeting  of  four  surfaces,  exists,  they  are  curiously  twisted  and  contorted.  The 
Count  de  Bournon  has  published  upwards  of  one  hundred  forms  of  crystallization  of  the  diamond,  but 
the  irregular  octohedrons  with  round  facets  are  those  proper  for  glaziers’  diamonds. 

The  extreme  point  of  any  diamond  may  be  employed  to  scratch  glass  with  a broad  white  streak,  and 
detach  its  particles  in  a powder,  but  such  glass  will  break  with  difficulty,  (if  at  all,}  through  such  a 
scratch  ; whereas  the  almost  invisible  fissure,  made  when  the  rounded  edge  is  slid  over  the  glass  with 
buf  slight  pressure  and  almost  without  causing  any  sound,  is  that  which  produces  the  effective  cut ; and 
the  cut  or  split  thus  commenced  will  be  readily  extended  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  glass, 
when  the  extremities  of  the  sheet  arc  lent  with  the  fingers  or  appropriate  nippers. 

If  we  could  obtain  a diamond  in  the  form  of  a circular  button,  the  edges  of  which  were  turned  to  the 
angle  of  90  or  100  degrees,  it  would  bo  the  perfection  of  the  instrument,  as  there  would  bo  then  no 
point  to  interfere  with  its  action,  and  any  part  of  its  edge  might  be  used.  Hut  as  the  natural  diamond, 
unaltered  by  the  artisan,  is  always  employed,  it  must  be  so  applied  upon  the  glass,  that  one  of  its  curved 
edges  bears  upon  the  intended  line  of  division  of  the  glass,  and  with  the  extreme  point  just  out  of  cou- 
tact : this,  in  so  small  an  object,  necessarily  confines  the  position  within  very  narrow, limits. 

The  patent  swivel  diamond  insures  the  one  condition,  by  placing  the  edge  of  the  stone  upon  ithc  line 
of  the  cut,  and  a few  trials  at  different  elevations,  generally  from  70  to  80  degrees,  will  soon  give  the 
other  position.  At  the  commencement  a slight  force  is  applied,  until  the  stone  appears  to  bite  or  bang 
to  the  glass,  it  is  then  drawn  steadily  along,  with  but  little  pressure,  and  the  good  cut  will  be  scarcely 
either  seen  or  heard. 

To  show  that  the  diamond  possesses  nothing  in  itself  that  should  adapt  it  to  cutting  glass,  beyond  its 
peculiar  form  and  hardness,  Dr.  Wollaston  succeeded  with  great  labor  in  giving  the  same  form  to  tho 
ruby,  the  spinel  ruby,  topaz,  and  rock  crystal,  with  all  of  which  likewise  lie  effected  the  cutting  of  glass, 
but  they  w*ere  of  course  far  less  economical  than  the  natural  angle  of  the  diamond  itself,  which  requires 
do  such  tedious  preparation,  and  lasts  very  much  longer. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  the  diamond  endures  forever;  the  ordinary  pointer  and  glazier 
may  use  one  diamond  throughout  liia  lifetime,  by  having  it  reset  to  expose  other  angles ; but  in  some 
glass-works,  where  enormous  quantities  of  this  useful  material  are  cut  up,  the  consumption  of  diamonds 
amounts  to  one  and  two  dozen  or  upwards  every  week,  as  the  sides  from  being  convex,  become  rapidly 
concave,  and  the  principle  is  lost. 

The  following  figures  represent,  say  two  or  three  times  magnified,  the  forms  of  diamonds  that  would 
be  most  proper  for  various  tools ; but  it  will  be  remembered  they  are  only  selected  as  near  to  the 
respective  shapes  as  they  can  be  found,  cither  amongst  imperfect  diamonds,  or  from  fragments  split  off 
good  stones  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manufacture  for  jewelry ; these  nieces  are  known  as  diamond 
oort.  The  diamonds  are  mostly  fixed  in  brass  wires,  by  first  drilling  a shallow  hole  for  the  insertion  of 
the  stone,  which  is  imbedded  slightlv  below  its  largest  part,  and  the  metal  i3  pinched  around  it.  Shel- 
lac is  also  used  for  cementing  them  in,  and  spelter  or  tin  solders  may  be  fused  around  them  with  the 
blow  pipe,  but  pinching  them  ^ annealed  brass  is  preferred 
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When  diamond  tools  larger  than  those  made  of  crystals  or  thin  splinters  are  required,  diamond  ** 
powder  is  applied  upon  metal  plates  and  tools  of  various  forms,  whiej)  serve  as  vehicles,  and  into  which 
(lie  particles  of  diamond  powder  arc  imbedded,  either  by  slight  blows  of  the  hammer,  or  by  simple  j £ 
pressure.  # 

r - In  the  construction  of  the  jewelled  holes,  and  in  similar  works,  the  rubies  and  sapphires,  although  a 
f sometimes  split,  are  more  commonly  slit  with  a plate  of  iron  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  mounted  on  * 

. i a lathe,  and  charged  on  the  edge  with  diamond  powder  and  oil.  When  sliced  they'  are  groiifid  parallel 
**  one  at  a time  on  a flat  plate  of  copper,  (generally  a penny-piece,)  mounted  on  the  lathe,  and  into  tho 
turned  face  of  w hich  small  fragments  of  diamond  have  been  hammered ; this  is  called  a ruughiug-milL  ■ 

A similar  plate  with  finely  washed  diamond  powder  is  used  for  polishing  them. 

Tlie  rubies  are  afterwards  cemented  with  jdiellac,  on  the  end  of  a small  brass  chuck,  turned  cylin- 
drical on  their  edges,  and  bevelled  for  burnishing  into  the  metal  rings.  They  are  also  turned  concave  • 
and  convex  on  their  respective  faces,  the  turning  tool  being  a fragment  fir  splinter  of  diamond  fixed  in 
a brass  wire.  Fig.  a represents  the  flat  view,  and  Fig.  b the  edge  view  of  such  a tool,  but  of  tl^p 
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form  more  usually  selected  for  turning  hardened  steel,  namely,  an  egg-shaped  diamond  split  in  twi* 
the  circular  end  being  used  with  the  flat  surface  upwards ; the  watch  jeweller  uses  any  splinter  having 
an  nngular  corner.  • 

The  convex  surfaces  of  the  rubies  are  polished  with  concave  grinders  of  the  same  sweeps ; the  first  of 
copper,  the  next  glass,  and  the  lust  pewter,  with  three  sizes  of  diamond  powder,  which  is  obtained  prin- 
• cipally  from  Holland,  from  the  men  who  cut  diamonds  for  jewelry,  an  art  which  is  more  extensively 

* followed  in  that  country  than  elsewhere.  The  watch  jewellers  wash  this  powder  in  oil,  after  the  same 
manner  that  will  be  hereafter  explained  in  regard  to  emery. 

In  drilling  the  rubies  they  are  chucked  by  their  edges,  nnd  a splinter  of  diamond,  also  mounted  in  a 
wire,  is  used.  Should  the  drill  be  too  conical,  the  back  part  is  turned  nway  with  a diamond  tool  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  sliajK*  of  Fig.  c,  and  irom  the  crystalline  nature  of  the  stone,  some  facets  or  angles 
always  exist  to  cause  the  drill  to  cut  The  holes  in  the  rubies  are  commonly  drilled  out  at  two  pr»> 
cesses,  or  from  each  side,  and  are  afterwards  polished  with  a conical  steel  wire  fed  with  diamond 
f powder. 

In  producing  either  very  small  or  very  deep  holes,  a fiue  steel" wire.  Fig.  d,  is  used,  with  diamond 
powder  applied  upon  the  end  of  the  same,  the  limit  of  fineness  being  the  diameter  to  which  the  st^e! 
wire  can  be  reduced.  | 

In  drilling  larger  holes  in  china  and  glass,  triangular  fragments  of  diamond  are  fixed  in  the  cleft  ex- 
tremity of  a steel  wire,  as  in  Figs,  e and  /,  either  with  or  without  shellac.  Another  common  prac- 
tice of  the  glass  and  china  menders,  is  to  select  a tolerably  square  stone,  nnd  mount  it  as  in  Fig.  g 
in  the  end  of  a taj>cr  tin  tube,  whieh  wears  away  against  the  side  of  the  hole  so  as  to  become  very 
thin  and  bv  the  pressure  to  embrace  the  stone  by  the  portions  intermediate  between  its  angles. 

The  stone  is,  fr«*u^  time  to  time,  released  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  metal,  but  these  workmen  are 
dexterous  in  remounting  it ; and  that  the  process  is  neither  difficult  nor  tedious  to  those  accustomed  to 
it*  is  proved  by  the#trifling  sum  charged  for  repairing  articles,  even  when  many  of  the  so-called  rivets 
or  rather  staples  are  cemented  in ; they  employ  the  upright  drill  with  a cross  staff 

A similar  diamond  drill  mounted  in  brass  was  used  by  Mr.  Ellis,  with  the  ordinary  drill-bow  and 
breast-plate  for  drilling  out  the  hardened  steel  nipple  of  a gun,  which  had  been  broken  short  off  in  the 
barrel ; no  mnterial  difficulty  was  experienced,  although  the  stone  appeared  to  be  so  slenderly  held. 

For  larger  holes,  metal  tubes  such  as  Fig.  h,  fed  with  diamond  powder,  are  used ; they  grind  out 
an  annular  recess,  nnd  remove  a solid  core ; copper  and  other  tools  fed  with  emery  or  sand  may  be  thus 
used  for  gloss,  marble,  and  various  other  substances.  The  same  mode  has  been  adopted  for  cutting  out 
stone  water-pipes  from  within  oue  another  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery. 

Fig.  * represents  the  conical  diamond  used  by  engravers  for  the  purpose  of  etching,  either  by 
hand  nr  with  the  various  machines  for  ruling  etching  grounds ; for  ruling  medals  and  other  works. 
Conical  diamonds  are  turned  in  a lathe  by  a fragment  of  another  diamond,  the  outside  skin  or  an  angle 
being  used,  but  the  tool  suffers  almost  as'  much  abrasion  as  the  conical  point,  from  their  nearly  equal 
hardness ; therefore  the  process  is  expensive,  although  when  properly  managed  entirely  successful. 

To  conclude  the  notice  of  the  diamond  tools,  rigs,  k and  / show  the  side  and  end  views  of  a 
splinter  suitable  for  cutting  fine  lines  nnd  divisions  upon  mathematical  instruments.  The  similitude 
between  this  and  the  glaziers  diamond  will  be  remarked,  but"  in  the  present  case  the  splinter  is  selected 
with  a fine  acute  edge,  as  the  natural  angle  would  be  too  obtuse  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Ross,  with  a diamond  point  of  this  kind,  was  enabled  to  graduate  ten  circles  upon  platinum, 
cadi  degree  subdivided  into  four  parts ; at  the  end  of  which  time  the  diamond,  although  apparently 
none  llie  worse,  was  accidentally  broken.  A steel  point  would  have  suffered  in  the  graduation  of  only 
one-third  of  a single  circle  upon  platinum,  so  as  to  have  called  for  additional  pressure  with  the  progrea* 
of  the  work,  which  in  so  delicate  an  operation  is  of  course  highly  objectionable. 

MINES.  ENGINES  FOR.  The  locality  of  a mine  will  determine  tlu  manner  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  drained.  Where  the  mine  is  situated  on  the  top  or  side  of  a hill,  a shaft  is  led  from  the  bottom  of 
" the  mine  to  the  nearest  valley,  and  the  water  runs  off  in  this  wuy  without  the  application  of  pumps 
yrought  by  steam-engines.  Where  the  mine  is  situated  in  a level  country  pumping  becomes  neces- 
sary ; and  should  the  mine  l*e  deep,  say  from  100  to  160  fathoms,  very  powerful  steam-engines  are 
required.  Where  the  pumping  requires  great  power,  supjHxo  of  200  horses;  it  is  better  to  construct 
two  small  engines  than  one  large  one.  Where  a single  engine  is  used  one  set  of  pumps  are  wrought, 
and  the  ascending  motion  of  the  piston  is  employed  to  raise  a weight  equal  to  half  the  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  pumps.  Where  two  engines  are  used  there  are  commonly  two  sets  of  pumps,  one  set 
wrought  by  a diagonal  sjiear  attached  to  the  piston  end  of  the  beam,  and  the  other  set  are  wrought  by 
the  other  endr  Steam-engines  for  mines  should  be  simple  in  form  and  proj»ortioned  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform.  Ibe  pump-shaft  is  divided  into  lifts,  which  should  not  exceed  180  feet  each  ; there 

• is  a cistern  for  the  reception  of  the  water,  at  the  top  of  each  lift  Rather  than  make  the  diameter  of 
the  pump  more  than  sixteen  inches  an  additional  set  should  be  udded.  Mining  work  is  irregular, 
more  resistance  hiiving  to  be  overcome  at  one  time  than  another.  Tredgold  gives  it  as  his  opinion 

•that  an  engine  d-s  - good  duty  when  it  raises  70,000  lbs.  of  ore  by  the  consumption  of  one  pound  of  coal. 
I The  weight  to  be  raised  at  one  draught  varies  from  3 to  7 hundred  weight  Engines  at  mines  are  surnc- 
tim*-~  used  to  break  the  ore  by  means  of  stampers. 

For  a more  complete  treatise  on  mines,  see  lire's  Dictionary  of  Mines.  For  the  engines  used,  see 
article  Puvrs  axu  Pumping,  as  also  Engines,  iu  tliis  Dictionary. 

MINT.  See  Coining. 

MODULUS.  The  modulus  of  the  elasticity  of  any  substance  is  a column  of  the  same  substance, 
capable  of  producing  n pressure  on  its  base  which  is  to  the  weight  causing  a certaiu  degree  of  compres- 
sion. as  the  length  of  the  substance  is  to  the  diminution  of  its  length. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  is* the  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  any  substance. 

A practical  notion  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  may  be  readily  obtained.  Let  * be  the  quantity  a bar 
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of  wood,  iron,  or  other  substance,  911  inch  square  and  a foot  in  length,  would  be  extended  or  diminished 
by  the  force  f \ and  let  I be  any  other  length  of  a bar  of  equal  base  and  like  substance;  then 
1 : / : : c : A,  or  /<  = A,  the  extension  or  diminution  in  the  length  l. 

Tlu*  modulus  of  elasticity  is  found  by  this  analogy  : as  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  anv  substance, 
is  to  its  h rigtii,  so  is  the  force  that  produced  that  diminution  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  Or,  denoting 
the  weight  of  the  modulus  in  lbs;  for  a base  of  an  inch  square  by  m ; it  is 


_/ 


And,  if  k?  be  the  weight  of  a bar  of  the  substance  one  inch  square  and  one  foot  in  length;  then,  if  M be 
the  height  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  feet,  we  have 

= M. 

w c 

When  a force  is  applied  to  an  elastic  column  of  a rectangular  prismatic  form  in  a direction  parallel 
to  the  axis,  the  parts  nearest  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  force  exert  a resistance  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ; those  particles,  which  are  at  a distance  beyond  the  axis,  equal  to  a third  proportional  to  the 
depth,  and  twelve  times  the  distance  of  the  line  of  direction  of  the  force,  remain  in  their  natural  state  ; 
and  the  parts  beyond  them  act  in  the  direction  of  the  force. 

The  weight  of  the  modulus  of  the  elasticity  of  a column  being  in,  a weight  bending  it  in  any  manner 
f,  the  distance  of  the  line  of  its  application  from  any  point  of  the  axis  D,  and  the  depth  of  the  column  d, 

the  radius  of  curvature  will  be  - 

If  a beam  is  naturally  of  the  form  which  a prismatic  beam  would  acquire,  if  it  were  slightly  bent  by 
a longitudinal  force,  calling  its  depth  d,  its  length  /,  the  circumference  of  a circle  of  which  the  diameter 
is  unity  r,  the  weight  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  m,  the  natural  deviation  from  the  rectilinear  form  a', 
and  a force  applied  at  the  extremities  of  the  axis  f the  total  deviation  from  the  rectilinear  form  will  lie 

d*  c9  a m 
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Schoiium. — It  appears  from  this  formula,  that  when  the  other  quantities  remain  unaltered,  a'  varies 
in  proportion  to  A,  and  if  A = 0,  the  beam  cannot  be  retained  in  a state  of  inflection,  while  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  remains  a finite  quantity  : but  when  d"  c1  m = 12  P /.  a'  becomes  infinite,  wluitever 
may  be  the  magnitude  of  A:  and  the  force  will  overpower  the  beam,  or  will  at  least  cause  it  to  beiul  so 

much  as  to  derange  the  operation  of  the  forces  concerned.  In  this  case  f — | y-j  . .8225  ~m, 

which  is  the  force  capable  of  holding  the  beam  in  equilibrium  in  any  inconsiderable  degree  of  curva- 
ture.' The  modulus  being  known  for  any  substance,  we  may  determine  at  once  the  weight  which  a 
given  bar  nearly  straight  is  capable  of  supporting.  For  instance,  in  fir  wood,  supposing  its  height 
10,000,000  feet,  a bar  an  inch  square  and  ten  feet  long  may  begin  to  bend  with  the  weight  of  a bar  of 

the  same  thickness,  equal  in  length  to *8225  X |gQ  y |»>o  * 10,000,000  feet,  or  571  feet;  that  is,  with 

a weight  of  about  120  pounds  ; neglecting  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  bar  itself.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  strength  of  a bar  of  any  other  substance  may  lie  determined,  either  from  direct  exjieriments  on 

its  flexure,  or  from  the  sounds  that  it  produces.  lf/=  — , ^ = ‘82215  «,  and  - = (‘8225  n)  = ‘907 

yj  n ; whence,  if  we  know  the  force  required  to  crush  a bar  or  column,  we  may  calculate  what  must  l>d 
the  proportion  of  its  length  to  its  depth,  in  order  that  it  may  begin  to  bend  rather  than  be  crushed. 

The  weight  of  the  modulus  of  the  elasticity  of  a lmr  Is  to  a weight  acting  at  its  extremity  only,  as, 
four  times  the  cube  of  the  length  to  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  depth  and  the  depression. 

If  an  equable  bar  be  fixed  horizontally  at  one  end,  anti  bent  by  its  own  weight,  the  depression  at  the 
extremity  will  be  half  the  versed  sine  of  an  equal  are  in  the  circle  of  enrvature  at  the  fixed  point. 

The  height  of  the  modulus  of  the  elasticity  of  a bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  depressed  by  its  own  weight, 
is  half  as  much  more  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  length  divided  by  the  product  of  the  square  of  the 
depth  and  the  depression. 

The  depression  of  the  middle  of  a bar  supported  at  both  ends,  produced  by  its  own  weight,  is  five- 
sixths  of  the  versed  sine  of  half  the  equal  arc  in  the  circle  of  least  curvature. 

The  height  of  the  modulus  of  the  elasticity  of  a bar,  supported  at  both  ends,  is  A of  the  fourth  power 
of  the  length,  divided  by  the  product  of  the  depression  and  the  square  of  the  depth. 

From  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Leslie  on  a bar  in  these  circumstances,  the  height  of  the  modulus 
of  the  elasticity  of  deal  appears  to  be  about  9,328,000  feet.  Chladni's  observations  on  the  sounds  of  fir 
£.■  wood  afford  very  nearly  the  same  result  i 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  in  reference  to  so  many  subjects  as  could  lie 
wished.  Professor  Leslie  exhibits  several,  however,  as  below.  That  of  white  marble  is  2,150,000  feet, 
or  a weight  of  2,520,000  pounds  avoirdupois  on  the  square  inch ; while  that  of  Portland  stone  is  only 
1,570,000  feet,  corresponding  on  the  square  inch  to  the  weight  of  1,530,000  lb. 

White  marble  ami  Portland  stone  are  found  to  have,  for  every  square  inch  of  section,  a cohesive  . 
power  of  1811  lb.  and  857  lb.;  wherefore,  suspended  columns  of  these  stones,  of  the  altitude  of  1512 
and  945  feet,  or  only  the  ! 394th  and  1789th  part  of  their  respective  measure  of  elasticity,  would  be 


and  945  feet,  or  only 
torn  asunder  by  their  own  weight 

Of  the  principal  kinds  of  timber  employed  in  building  and  carpentry,  tho  annexed  table  will  exhibit 
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their  respective  modulus  of  elasticity,  and  the  portion  of  some  of  tluyn  which  limits  their  cohesion,  or 
which  lengthwise;  would  tear  them  asunder. 


feet. 

fret 

...  3,600,000 

Bar-iron 

^ Ditto 

Yellow  pine  .... 

....  9,000,000 

....  8.450,000 
....  9,160,000 
....  11,840,000 

! Oak,  dry  

; Fir  bottom,  25  vents  old 
Petersburg  deal 

...  6,100,000 
...  7,400,000 
....  6,000,000 
....  6,10<UK>0 

....  6,000,000 

....  6,200,000 

, Mahogany 

....  7’soo’oooJ 

Oak  

....  4,350,000 

Teak 

6,040,000  feet 

168th. 

Oak 

4,150,000  feet 

144th. 

Sycamore 

108th. 

Beech 

107  th. 

Ash 

109th. 

Elm  

146th. 

205th. 

• 

Christiana  deal 

146th. 

Iairch 

121st 

► 


Annexed  we  give  a table  of  the  modulus  of  cohesion,  or  the  length  in  feet  of  any  prismatic  substance 
required  to  break  its  cohesion,  or  tear  it  asunder. 


fret. 

Tanned  cowVskiu  10,260 

calf-akin 6,050 

horse-skin  » 7,000 

cordovan  3,720 

sheepskin 6,600 

Uutauned  horse-skin  8,900 

Old  harness  of  30  years 6,000 

Hempen  twine 75,000 

Catgut,  some  years  old 23,000 


Garden  matting  

Writing-paper,  foolscap 

Drown  wrapping-paper,  thin 

Dent  grass,  (holcua)  

Whalebone 

Bricks,  (Fenny  Stratford)  ... 

(Leighton) 

Ice 

Leicestershire  slate  


fret 

27.000 
8,000 
6,700 

79.000 
H,000 

970 

144 

300 

7,300 


12,915  lb 

36,049  feet. 

Oak 

11,880  lb 

32,900  feet 

Sycamore 

9,630  lb 

12,225  lb.  

38.940  feet 

Ash 

Elm 

Memel  fir  

12,346  lb 

42,080  feet 

55,500  feet 

Larch 

12,240  lb 

42460  feet 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics,  is  the  same  with  impetus,  or  quantity  of  motion,  and  Is  generally  esti- 
mated by  the  product  of  the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  body.  This  is  a subject  which  has  led  to  various 
controversies  between  philosophers,  some  estimating  it  by  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  as  stated  above, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  varies  as  the  mass  into  the’  square  of  the  velocity.  But  this  difference 
seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  a misconception  of  the  term,  than  from  any  otlier  cause.  Those  who 
maintain  the  former  doctrine,  understanding  momentum  to  signify  the  momentary  impact;  and  the 
latter,  as  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses  till  the  motion  of  the  body  is  destroyed.  See  Force. 

MORTAR.  A mixture  of  staked  lime  in  the  state  of  paste  with  sand;  it  possesses  the  property, 
when  spread  in  thin  lnyers  between  bricks,  of  gradually  hardening  to  the  consistence  of  limestone,  and 
thus  cementing  the  bricks  together.  In  order  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  mortar  is  mixed, 
it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  certain  facts  which  here  exert  the  greatest  influence. 

Conditions  of  hardening. — Simple  lime,  in  the  state  of  paste,  likewise  hardens,  but  only  to  form  a 
loose  mass  of  too  slight  consistency  to  bind  the  parts  of  a wall  or  building  firmly  together.  It  is  only 
when  the  layer  of  lime  forms  a very  thin  stratum,  as  between  two  polished  stone*,  that  a firm  and  solid 
cement  is  produced.  The  lime  must  be  prevented  from  forming  masses  of  any  considerable  thickness, 
as  these  always  possess  a very  slight  degree  of  cohesion.  The  lime  nttaches  itself  firmly  only  to  the 
surface  of  the  building  stones,  which  differ  from  it  in  character,  nnd  this  surface  should  be  extended,  as 
it  were,  by  mixing  a granular  powder  with  the  lime.  This  leads  directly  to  the  object  and  use  of  sand 
in  the  mortar,  which  is  only  intended  to  bring  about  more  intimate  contact  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
stones  and  the  lime.  The  shape  of  the  bricks  and  hewn  stones  is  so  irregular,  that  crevices  of  a line  at 
least,  nnd  in  hewn  stones  often  of  an  inch  in  width,  ure  left  between  them  when  laid  one  upon  another. 
Lime  alone  placed  between  the  stones,  would  consequently  be  in  layers  of  a line  to  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  in  such  masses  would  never  bind.  If,  however,  a sandy  powder  of  any  kind  of  stone  is  mixed  with 
it,  the  mass  of  lime  is  thus  divided  into  a great  number  of  thin  layers,  or,  us  it  were,  fills  up  the  inter- 
stices between  the  saud,  and  finding  everywhere  points  of  attachment,  binds  the  grains  of  sand  together, 
ami  extends  this  binding  action  to  the  stones  themselves. 

It  is  further  known  that  even  the  beat  mortar,  when  quickly  dried,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  stove,  does 
not  harden^ but  remains  friable  and  porous.  Although,  therefore,  mortar  placed  under  water  remains 
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porous  and  will  not  bind,  yet  the  action  of  moisture  is  essential  to  make  it  harden  in  the  air.  Lastly,  the 
tree  access  of  air  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  the  setting  of  mortar. 

Proportions  of  mixture. — When  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  mixing 
mortar  will  be  obvious.  Although  many  kinds  of  stone  in  the  form  of  coarse  sand  are  applicable  for 
making  mortar,  as  limestone,  for  instance,  yet  quartz  snnd  is  always  most  easily  obtained ; the  grain  of 
the  sum!,  however,  is  a matter  of  some  importance.  Very  fine  sand  renders  the  mortar  too  dense,  mid 
impedes  the  free  access  of  air ; sand  in  grains  of  the  size  of  hay-seed,  particularly  if  it  is  angular  or 
sharp,  is  very  good ; the  interstices  become  too  large  to  be  entirely  filled  with  lime  if  very  coarse  Kind 
is  employed.  It  is  then  advantageous,  particularly  when  irregularly  shaped  building-stones  are  used, 
to  mix  two  kinds  of  sand  together,  coarse  and  fine.  Fine  sana  can  only  be  mixed  with  the  lime  when 
the  mortar  is  intended  for  a thin  coating  upon  the  surface  of  walls,  Ac.  The  more  irregular  the  sand  is, 
the  better.  The  proper  proportion  of  sand  and  lime  is  a most  important  point  in  preparing  mortar; 
and  the  good  quality  and  solidity  of  the  mortar  are  more  influenced  by  it  than  by  any  thing  else. 
Errors  committed  in  the  mixing  can  never  be  subsequently  corrected. 

As  a general  rule,  the  lime  should  be  sufficiently  tine  to  cement  all  the  grains  of  sand  together,  but 
should  form  at  the  same  time  the  thinnest  possible  stratum  between  them.  The  surfaces  of  the  grains 
of  sand,  or  the  interstices  between  them,  should  therefore  be  only  just  covered  with  the  lime  in  a half- 
liquid  state,  aud  no  more.  The  rule  might  be  laid  down  in  the  following  terms:  let  as  much  lime  be 
mixed  with  the  sand  as  it  will  take  up  without  having  its  volume  increased.  Practically,  about  3 to  4 
cubic  feet  of  sand  (or  6 times  the  weight)  are  added  to  1 cubic  foot  of  half-liquid  lime,  provided  the  lime 
be  fat,  or  very  fat ; poor  lime,  which  may  be  viewed  as  already  containing  a certain  portion  of  sand,  will 
not  bear  the  addition  of  more  than  2J  cubic  feet  of  sand  to  1 cubic  foot  of  lime.  The  sand  should  be 
pure,  «.  e.,  it  should  not  contain  too  much  iron  or  clay,  and  least  of  all,  bog-eartli,  or  vegetable  matter. 

Hardening  or  setting — time  required — Although  mortar  sets  sufficiently  in  a few  days,  or  weeks,  to 
enable  a wall  to  withstand  pressure  and  the  like,  yet  the  hardening  proceeds  so  slowly  and  gradually, 
that  it  only  attains  its  maximum  (in  which  case  a wall  appears  as  if  constructed  of  one  piece  of  stone) 
after  years,  or  even  centuries.  The  apparent  superiority. of  mortar  in  olden  times  over  that  in  the 
present,  is  solely  attributable  to  the  longer  time  which  has  been  allowed  it  to  harden  and  set,  as  no 
essential  difference  can  be  traced  in  the  mixture  of  the  ingredients.  Although  wc  see,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  old  buildings  can  only  be  destroyed  with  the  aid  of  powder,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  on  the 
other,  that  in  some  buildings  the  direct  converse  is  observed,  and  that  the  durable  portions  only  have 
been  enabled  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  while  the  weaker  and  less  durable  parts  have  long  since 
disappeared.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  probable  that  some  buildings  erected  in  our  own  age  will  stand 
forward  to  posterity  as  patterns  of  solid  architecture,  just  as  those  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  ages  of 
Greece  and  Home  appear  to  us  at  preseut 

Cause  of  setting. — hie  hardening  of  mortar  upon  exposure  to  the  air  is  not  so  easily  explained  as 
would  at  first  appear.  It  has  even  been  disputed  whether  it  is  the  result  of  mere  physical  (mechan- 
ical) or  only  of  chemical  agencies.  And  it  appears  probable,  when  every  thing  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation, that  the  hardening  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  cause  in  particular,  but  to  all  collectively,  and 
in  such  a manner  that  the  formation  of  a silicate  of  lune  and  crystallization  are  the  causes  of  the  durable 
solidity  and  conversion  into  stone,  while  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  induces  the  rapid  setting  of 
the  mortar. 

The  hydraulic  mortar  employed  in  building  the  Eddvstonc  lighthouse  was  mixed  by  Smeaton  from 
equal  proportions  of  lime,  slaked  to  powder,  and  Pustfcifana.  Trass  and  Puzzolana  are  generally  mixed 
with  one-naif  their  weight  of  lime,  as  was  the  practice  amongst  the  Romans.  It  is  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  proportions  by  experiment  in  all  cases  where  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
two  substances  can  be  obtained. 

Good  hydraulic  mortar,  whether  made  from  natural  limestone  or  composed  of  lime  and  cement,  should 
not  show  any  tendency  to  crack  when  hardened  under  water,  even  when  no  sand  is  mixed  with  it.  It 
then  forms  a very  dense  and  solid  mass,  which,  in  a short  time,  neither  suffers  water  to  permeate  it,  nor 
is  attacked  by  the  water,  but  acquires  a considerable  degree  of  hardness.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to 
use  nothing  but  hydraulic  mortar  for  those  parts  of  walls  which  are  constantly  under  water.  If  the 
mortar  is  not  only  required  to  harden,  but  also  to  bind  well,  a very  important  point  must  never  be  neg- 
lected, and  that  is  to  moisten  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  to  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  applied.  When 
this  is  not  done,  the  surface  of  the  stone  (by  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture)  dries  the  mortar,  and  pre- 
vents proper  adhesion  from  taking  place ; the  joint  then  remains  open  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent 

It  (Joes  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because  hydraulic  mortar  is  the  only  durable  material  for 
building  under  water,  it  cannot  consequently  be  used  for  dry  walls.  It  is,  on  the  coutrary,  of  tlie  great- 
est service  wherever  protection  is  required  against  the  infiltration  of  moisture  and  damp ; and  dwellings 
or  buildings  can  often  be  rendered  very  much  less  damp  by  a judicious  application  of  u hydraulic  coat- 
ing ; a layer  of  this  kind,  when  once  hardened,  is  not  calculated,  like  ordinary  mortar,  to  attract  moisture 
and  allow  it  to  pass  through.  The  hydraulic  mortar  must,  of  course,  when  used  for  covering  dry  walls 
or  otherwise,  be  kept  moist  and  watered,  until  it  has  acquired  its  proper  degree  of  hardness.  1 1*  this  is 
not  attended  to,  a soft,  friable,  useless  coating  is  the  certain  result  If  moisture  enters  from  below,  for 
instance,  between  the  wall  and  the  coating  of  mortar,  it  will  continue  confined  there  in  consequence  of 
the  impenetrability  of  the  latter,  which,  on  the  occurrence  of  a frost,  will  most  certainly  peel  off  nnd  be 
destroyed.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  mortar  does  not  dry  up  of  itself  immediately  in  the  air,  in 
which  case  it  contracts  and  cracks.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  sand  or  some  other  substance  wliich 
obviates  the  shrinking.  Hydraulic  mortar  will  liear  a very  considerable  quantity  of  sand  without  injury 
to  its  hardness,  even  as  much  as  one  and  a half  times  its  own  weight  and  more.  This  addition,  there- 
fore, is  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  The  grain  of  the  sand  employed,  however,  requires 
attention,  a9  was  the  case  with  ordinary  mortar ; sharp,  angular  Kind  is  decidedly  preferable  to  blunt, 
rounded  sand,  aud  it  is  better  to  use  a mixture  of  coarse  with  fine  sand,  than  that  the  sand  should  be 
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all  of  the  same  sized  grain.  Tin?  sand  should  likewi.se  be  as  free  ns  possible  from  earthy  particles  and 
dust.  In  mortar  composed  of  lime  ami  cement,  the  rule  is,  to  proportion  the  sand  to  the  quantity  of 
cement  used.  Slaked  lime  will  not  bear  more  than  n certain  quantity  of  these  substances,  which  quan- 
tity must  not  be  exceeded,  the  cement  itself  being  for  the  greater  port  inactive,  and  playing  the  part 
of  Kind. 

Hydraulic  mortar  that  seta  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  to  which  a proper  proportion  of  sand  has  been 
added,  may  be  employed  for  casting  tolerably  massive  objects,  which  are  not  subject  to  crack  when  dry. 
This  enables  hydraulic  mortar  to  be  employed  for  architectural  ornaments  which  then  combine  great 
sharpness  with’  durability,  are  very  light  as  compared  with  similar  figures  of  sandstone,  and  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  easily  multiplied. 

A similar  application  is  that  for  casting  water-pipes,  on  the  spot  where  they  are  required,  as  pro- 
posed by  Qasparin.  Tlu*  mould  employed  is  a linen  hose,  like  those  attached  to  the  fire-engines,  a few 
meters  in  length,  which  is  filled  with  water  and  closed  at  both  ends.  A thick  kind  of  bolster  is  thus 
produced,  over  which  sand  is  sifted,  and  it  is  then  laid  upon  a deposit  of  hydraulic  lime  and  covered, 
bv  pouring  over  it  the  same  substance.  When  the  whole  has  hardened,  the  hose  is  drawn  forwards, 
u fault  the  length  of  one  foot  being  left  inserted  in  the  tula*,  and  a fresh  length  is  cast  Water-courses 
thus  constructed  must,  however,  have  a certain  amount  of  fall,  or  the  sand  cannot  be  washed  out,  and 
will  impede  the  delivery  of  the  water. 

When  hydraulic  lime  is  mixed  with  small  stones,  or  with  shingles  from  the  bed  of  a river,  or  the  sea, 
walls  can  be  directly  constructed  of  it,  and  a mass  is  obtained  which  resembles  the  erections  with  ordi- 
nary mortar,  and  is  called  biton  by  the  French. 

At  Toulon  n mixture  was  used  for  the  construction  of  the  harbor  consisting  of  3 parts  lime,  4 Puzzo- 
laua,  1 smithy  ashes,  2 sand,  and  4 parts  of  rolled  stones  or  shingles. 

The  great  strength  of  walls  constructed  with  hydrnulic  mortar  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments undertaken  with  a view  to  break  beams  constructed  of  brick-work.  A 25  feet  long  and  2|  feet 
wide  beam,  constructed  with  19  layers  of  bricks,  bound  together  by  Roman  cement,  in  which,  here  and 
there,  parallel  strips  of  iron  were  inclosed,  was  capable  of  Waring,  when  supported  at  both  cuds,  a 
weight  of  22  tons,  suspended  from  the  middle,  before  it  showed  signs  of  fracture. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kansome  has  lately  taken  a patent  for  preparing  different  articles  with  a kind  of  vitri- 
fied cement  The  following  is  the  principle  of  his  process : 

Flints  are  suspended  in  wire  baskets  in  a boiler  of  caustic  alkali,  which  is  heated  to  about  800°  Fahr., 
under  a pressure  of  50  to  #0  pounds  per  square  inch.  A solution  is  thus  obtained  of  silicate  of  soda  or 
potash,  (of  a specific  gravity  of  from  about  13  to  1*6.) 

This  is  the  cementing  sub* tancc,  the  composition  of  which  Is  said  to  be 

Silica 2048 

Soda 27*05 

Water 53*52* 

100*00 

One  part  of  this  liquid  cement  is  ground  up  with  one  part  of  pipe  clay  and  one  part  of  powdered  flint, 
which  are  well  mixed  in  a pug  mill  with  10  parts  of  sand  or  road-drift.  The  mixture  is  pressed  into 
plaster  moulds,  and  is  then  dried  in  the  air  on  flat  surfaces,  to  prevent  warping.  It  can  now  be  handled, 
and  is  stove-dried  previously  to  being  placed  in  a potter’s  kiln,  where  it  is  heated  slowly  for  24  hours, 
and  up  to  a fair  red-heat  for  24  hours  more,  and  then  gradually  cooled  during  5 days. 

This  gradual  annealing  is  essential,  because  the  (tlicatc  of  soda,  during  the  firing,  takes  up  more  silica 
and  alumina  from  the  flint  and  clay,  forming  a tme  insoluble  glass,  which  would  crack  if  not  properly 
annealed.  The  stone  is  not  affected  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  which  proves  that  an  insoluble  glass  has 
been  formed. 

Sand  nnd  road-drift  produce  a white  stone  suitable  for  the  face  of  ornaments,  which  are  backed  up 
with  composition  made  of  loam  and  silicate  of  soda. 

According  to  the  quantity  of  silicate  of  soda  used,  the  stone  may  Ik*  either  porous  or  impervious.  If 
sutlicicut  is  u*cd  to  fill  up  all  the  interstices  between  the  grnins  of  sand,  the  stone  will  he  impervious. 
Some  of  Mr.  Runtime's  stone  has  been  exposed  for  two  years  to  the  weather  without  the  sharp  edges 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  injured ; many  porous  stones  will  stand  weather  and  frr*st  better  than  im- 
pervious ones,  and  it  is  therefore  still  a question  whether  this  stone  will  resist  the  action  of  air  and  rain 
loaded  with  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  the  case  in  London.  Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  quarried  at  the 
island  of  Portland  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  left  thert,  are  now  quite  perfect,  whilst  the  stones  in  the 
Cathedral  have  become  very  much  decayed. 

Mr.  Kansome  in  his  patent,  22d  October.  1844,  merely  directs  the  stone  to  lie  dried  at  212°  Fnhr.,  or 
at  u higher  temperature,  and  does  not  say  any  thing  about  baking  it;  he  directs  about  one-sixth  ixirt 
of  the  silicate  to  be  used  in  the  mixture.f  It  was  stated  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  that  slabs 
of  7 feet  long  by  9 in.  X 3 in.  had  been  made  perfectly  flat  nnd  true,  and  that  the  reason  they  did  not 
warp  was,  that  the  particles  of  sand  were  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  the  cement  only  filled  the 
interstices.  If,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  cement  were  used,  the  shrinking  of  the  cement  would  warp 
the  slabs.  Square  blocks  of  this  stone,  we  believe,  may  lie  procured  for  3*.  per  cubic  foot  in  favorable 
localities  for  the  materials,  fuel.  At,  but  the  principal  application  for  which  it  is  intended  is  for  orna- 
ment*, as  mouldings,  rosettes,  coats  of  arms,  inullion*,  Ac. ; for  elaborate  forms  may  bo  given  to  it  at 
very  little  more  expense  than  is  required  for  the  simplest  form.  Terra  cotta  has  been  used  for  these 
purjK>*es,  but  it  warps  in  baking,  and  produces  so  many  waste  pieces  that  it  becomes  more  costly  and 
is  less  correct  than  stone  worked  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 


• Faraday,  however,  at* tea  the  amount  of  water  to  be  75  per  cent- 
f See  them.  n**ette,  vui.  Ui.  p.  360. 
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Mr.  Buckweli  has  also  proposed  a plan  for  making  large  manes,  slabs,  and  pipes  from  stone  and  •*  n 
cement ; but  his  invention  docs  not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  cubical  blocks. 

He  u>es  fragment*  of  stone  a.*  lar^e  as  will  go  freely  into  the  mould,  mixed  with  other  smaller  frag- 
ments, of  various  sizes,  to  till  up  the  interstices  as  much  as  possible,  the  remaining  space  being  occupied 
by  the  cement,  composed  of  chalk  and  Thames  mud  burnt  together.  ^ 

* One  part  of  this  cement  is  mixed  with  eight  or  more  parts  of  fragments  of  stone,  and  wetted  with  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole  ; a portion  of  the  mixture  is  then  put  into  the 
mould  to  a depth  of  1}  inch,  and  rammed  down  by  hammers  or  monkey*  ; another  1 1 inch  is  then  added 
and  rammed  down,  and  so  on.  The  mould  i*  perforated,  and,  ulthough  so  little  water  ha*  been  used, 
it  oozes  out  at  all  parts,  showing  that  the  effect  of  the  ramming  is  to  bring  the  particles  of  stone  into 
much  closer  contact  than  could  be  done  by  any  simple  pressure.  When  tuken  out  of  the  mould,  the 
stone  is  hard  enough  to  ring,  and  Is  lit  for  use  in  two  days ; it  becomes  still  harder  by  exposure  to  air 
or  water  for  some  months. 

New  Portland  stone  fragments  cannot  be  used  for  this  conglomerate,  because  they  crush  into  powder 
under  the  hammer;  old  Portland  stone,  which  bus  become  lutrdetied  by  exposure,  answers  very  well, 
and  makes  an  artificial  stone  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  Portland  stone  itself.  The  cement  is 
harder  than  the  Portland  stone.  Flaws,  repaired  by  the  mixture  laid  in  with  a trowel,  arc  much  softer 
than  the  cement  in  the  body  of  the  stone  which  has  been  consolidated  bv  the  ramming.  The  moulds 
are  made  of  metal  and  are  very  expensive,  which  prevents  the  material  being  applied  to  ornamental 
purposes. 

Separate  pieces  of  stone  can  be  joined  by  well  ramming  or  caulking  in  the  composition  between 
them.  For  this  purj>ose,  of  course,  the  pieces  should  be  firmly  fixed  before  beginning  to  caulk  between 
them.  Air.  Buckwell  states  that  he  could  execute  entirely  in  his  artificial  stone  the  ordinay  system  of 
sewage^  with  improvements,  at  the  same  cost  as  the  present  mode  of  executing  it  in  brick*.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  employ  it  A new  arrangement  of  sewage, 
which  he  proposes,  would  cost  $12  in  his  stone,  for  what  would  cost  $75  in  brick  work ; but  it  does  not 
a.*  yet  appear  why,  in  oue  case,  artificial  stone  should  cost  as  much,  and  in  the  other  only  one-sixth  the 
price  of  brick. 

An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  percussion  in  consolidating  materials  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that 
concrete,  a mixture  of  gravel  and  lime,  seU  harder  and  better  the  greater  the  height  from  which  it  is 
allowed  to  drop  into  its  place:  in  building  the  Koyal  Exchange,  it  wrus  shot  in  from  a platform  30  feet 
above  the  foundation.  It  seems  probable  that  concrete  might  be  rendered  still  harder  by  mixing  it 
with  rather  less  water,  and  ramming  it  well  in  its  place.  In  Malta  the  roofs  of  the  houses  consist  of 
flag  stones  placed  in  a nearly  horizontal  position ; over  the  flag-stones  a bed  of  fragments  of  stone  and 
a little  clay  is  laid,  which  is  moistened  with  water,  and  beaten  and  rammed  until  nearly  dry  ; it  is  then 
covered  with  a layer  of  cement,  formed  of  4 parts  of  lime  to  3 of  ruzzoluua,  moistened  with  water,  and 
well  beaten  down  until  it  begins  to  dry ; this  again  is  covered  with  a layer  of  dry  stone  fragments  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  cracking  it,  which  being  swept  off  after  a few  days,  a fine  smooth  impervious  roof 
is  obtained. 

Hydraulic  fresco-painting. — In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  a discovery  of  Fuchs  and  Schlotthauer, 
which  was  lately  communicated  to  the  Academy  at  Munich,  and  which  has  reference  to  n new  mode  of 
fresco-painting.  While  the  fixing  of  the  colors  in  the  antique  as  well  as  in  the  modern  fresco-paintings 
is  due  to  the  hardening  property  of  caustic  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  colored  surface 
upon  this  new  method  is  converted  into  a silicate  of  lime.  The  two  older  methods  stand,  therefore,  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  new  one,  as  ordinary  to 
hydraulic  mortar.  While  fresco-puintings  of  the 
former  kind  are  not  very  durable,  (except  in  cases, 
as  at  Pompeii,  where  their  preservation  is  due  to 
the  eutire  exclusion  of  light  and  air,)  and  artists 
have  reason  to  mourn  over  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  master-pieces ; those  obtained  upon  the 
new  principle  are  capable  not  only  of  withstand- 
ing the  action  of  water,  weak  acids,  and  nlkalies, 
but  also  the  great  changes  of  climate  during  u se- 
vere German  winter  without  injury  to  the  freshness 
of  the  coloring ; and  the  colors  are  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  ground  that  they  exhibit  no  tendency 
to  separnte  from  it  themselves,  nor  can  they  be 
removed  by  mechanical  agency.  The  particulars 
of  the  process  have  not  been  made  known,  but  it 
appears  probable  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
silicificution  of  the  lime  mortar,  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  of  which  we  have 
previously  spoken  under  soluble  glass. 

MORTISING  MACHINE.  Fig.  2840  repre- 
sents a mortising  machine  invented  and  patented 
by  A.  Swincjlk,  formerly  of  Texas,  now  of  Boston. 

A A are  the  legs,  B the  bench ; C is  a set-screw 
for  the  out-und-in  movement  of  the  bench,  and  D 
for  the  lateral,  in  utiy  kind  of  work.  E is  a hub  to 
be  mortised ; it  is  mounted  on  centres  turned  by 

the  handle  F,  and  there  is  a retaining  ratchet  and  wheel  H on  the  nigh  side.  There  is  a rest  below  the 
hub,  operated  by  a steadying  set-screw  I.  J,  inverted,  is  a hollow  augur,  or  rather  hollow  chisel  within 
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which  is  the  augur ; and  the  movement  of  the  latter  is  followed  by  the  box  shaped  chisel,  so  that  tlie 
result  is  a square  hole  or  mortise.  The  augur  inside  receives  a very  rapid  motion  from  a bevel-wheel, 
peering  into  a pinion  which  drives  the  spindle  K of  the  augur,  a is  a pulley  to  drive  the  wheel  O.  M 
is  a lever,  and  by  flanges  the  spindle  is  made  steady  to  the  back  of  the  frame,  and  works  down  in  guide- 
collars.  When  the  hub,  or  wliatever  it  may  be,  is  in  a correct  position,  the  spindle  K of  the  augur  is 
set  in  motion,  and  the  operator  gently  brings  down  the  weighted  lever  M,  cutting  out  the  rectangular 
mortise.  There  is  but  little  work  for  the  outside  chisel  of  tne  augur  to  perform. 

The  lever  rests  on  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  it  (the  spindle)  works  by  feather  and  groove  to  run 
down  tlirough  its  gecr-pinion,  to  follow  tne  cut  to  the  bottom  of  the  mortise.  These  machines  are  highly 
recommended  by  those  who  have  used  them. 


2817.  2*4H. 


MORTISING  MACHINE  Figs.  2847  and  2848  represent  n machine  manufactured  by  W.  R.  A 
A.  Iksi.ee,  Newark,  N.  and  from  the  simplicity  of  its  plan  it  is  much  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
than  others  of  a more  complicate  character. 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

MOTION,  in  mechanics,  is  a change  of  place,  or  it  is  that  affection  of  matter  by  which  it  passes  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another.  Motion  is  of  various  kinds,  ns  follows:  Absolute  motion  is  the  absolute 
change  of  places  in  a moving  body,  independent  of  any  other  motion  whatever — in  which  general  sens®, 
however,  it  never  falls  under  our  observation.  All  those  motions  which  wc  consider  as  absolute  are.  in 
fact,  only  relative,  being  referred  to  the  earth,  which  is  itself  in  motion.  By  absolute  motion,  therefore, 
we  must  only  understand  that  which  is  so  with  regard  to  some  fixed  point  upon  the  earth,  this  being  the 
sense  iu  which  it  is  delivered  by  writers  on  this  subject  Accelerated  motion  is  tliat  which  is  continually 
receiving  constant  accessions  of  velocity.  Angular  motion  is  the  motion  of  a body  as  referred  to  a 
centre,  about  which  it  revolves.  Compound  motion  is  that  which  is  produced  bv  two  or  more  powers 
acting  in  different  directions.  Uniform  motion  is  when  the  body  moves  continually  with  the  same  ve- 
locity. passing  over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  Natural  motion  is  that  which  is  natural  to  bodies,  or 
that  which  arises  front  the  action  of  gravity.  Relative  motion  is  the  change  of  relative  place  in  one  or 
more  moving  bodies : thus  two  vessels  at  sea  are  in  absolute  motion  (according  to  the  qualified  signifi- 
cation of  this  term)  to  a spectator  standing  on  the  shore,  but  they  are  only  in  relative  motion  with 
regard  to  each  other.  Retarded  muti>m  is  that  which  suffers  continual  diminution  of  velocity,  the  laws 
of  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  for  accelerated  motion. 
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MOULDING  MACHINE.  This  invention  consists  of  certain  mechanical  arrangements  for  producing 
architectural,  cabinet,  or  other  mouldings.  Our  engraving  represents  an  end  elevation  of  the  machine, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  the  letters  of  reference,  will  be  readily  understood.  A,  is  a cast-iron  bed- piece 
with  V grooves,  and  constructed  in  some  respects  similar  to  planing  machines  now  in  use  for  planing 
iron,  Ac.,  having  a driving-screw  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed-piece,  so  as  to  give  a slow  alternating 
motion  to  the  travolling-tnble,  when  power  is  applied  thereto.  The  ordinary  reversing  geer  is  em- 
ployed, the  construction  of  which  is  well  known  ; B is  the  bed  or  traversing-table  which  is  shown  in 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  representing  the  various  arrangements  in  detail,  such  as  the 
mode  of  fastening  tlie  planks  of  wood  to  the  table  by  the  means  of  lateral  clamps  inserted  in  their 
sides ; J J the  position  of  the  driving -screws  together  with  the  inverted  V rail,  and  standards  K K ; 
C is  the  driving-screw,  also  shown  in  section,  and  which  passes  longitudinally  through  the  machine  from 
end  to  end,  in  geer  with  the  bed  or  table  by  a nut,  or  nny  other  suitable  means  usually  applied  to  such 
purposes  when  reversing.  There  are  two  vertical  standards,  supporting  in  bearings  the  bridge  E,  with 
the  cutter-bars,  or  mandrils,  attached.  Each  of  these  standards  contains  a spring  of  the  same  pitch, 
gecring  into,  and  attached  to  the  bridge,  so  that  by  turning  the  horizontal  bar  F,  both  screws  are  made 
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to  revolve  at  the  same  rate,  and  the  bridge  is  thereby  caused  to  ascend  and  descend  os  may  be  re- 
quired ; 0 is  a horizontal  bar,  which  revolves  rapidly  in  its  bearings  H H,  and  carries  a number  oi 
cutters  or  chisels,  each  having  its  cutting  edge  so  shaped  as  to  produce  the  required  mouldings,  or  any 
parts  thereof,  which  can  be  produced  by  revolving  cutters  on  a horizontal  shaft.  Motion  is  communi- 
cated to  this  axis  by  bands  from  an  overhead  power-wheel.  Its  course,  after  leaving  the  power-wheel, 

is  first  directed  down  to  a tightening  pulley,  which  is 
clamped  on  to  a part  of  the  standard  frame  uu  one  side, 
having  a vertical  slot  therein  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  ojierutor*  at  any  time  to  obtain  the  requisite  tension ; 
it  then  passes  up  and  over  the  upper  halt  of  one  groove 
of  the  cutter-pulley,  down  again  at  the  back,  and  over  the 
driving -pulley : it  u then  pressed  in  at  the  starting  point 
to  make  the  endless  baud.  1 1 are  the  chisels  or  cutters, 
which  are  mounted  upon  the  horizontal  shaft  G,  which  ad 
uiit  of  being  arranged  and  set  up  iu  any  convenient  or 
necessary  form  and  number  suitable  to  the  production  of 
compound  mortises  ; each  chisel  being  of  the  most  simple 
form  and  construction,  having  its  cutting  edge  shaped  to 
form  the  numerous  mouldings,  either  simple  or  compound 
by  either  using  them  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  eacl> 
other,  as  the  case  may  require  ; L L are  bosses  cast  on  the 
standard  on  each  side  and  on  each  end,  on  a level  with 
the  surface  line  of  the  bed  or  table  B.  These  bosses 
arc  bored  to  receive  a vertical  rod  through  each,  the 
lower  end  of  which  has  a thread  run  upon  it.  in  geer 
w ith  a nut  and  a hand-wheel  M M,  whilst  the  upper  end 
forms  a shackle  or  forked  head,  (but  which  is  not  shown  in  the  above  view,)  it  being  readily  understood 
to  constitute  merely  a single  bearing  to  carry  a horizontal  shaft  from  one  side  of  the  machine  to  the  other 
transversely,  on  which  elastic  friction  rollers  are  mounted : the  object  of  such  bearings  being  that  when 
a different  moulding  is  to  lx*  substituted  for  the  one  iu  the  course  of  formation,  the  shaft  containing  the 
corresponding  shaped  friction  rollers  by  the  mouldings  last  completed  may  easily  be  exchanged  for  that 
of  any  other,  by  removing  it  from  the  forked  head  in  which  it  revolves.  At  the  back  of  the  bridge  E 
a horizontal  and  vertical  slide  is  fixed,  haring  a slot  parallel  to  the  bed  of  the  maclune,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  two  traversing  cutter- heads,  affixed  to  which,  through  the  intervention  of  revolving  man- 
drils, are  the  cutters  which  work  at  any  angle  to  the  bed  or  table,  as  well  as  on  the  same  surface  level, 
ns  the  cutters  1 1.  The  cutters  thus  referred  to  receive  their  direct  motion  from  the  power-wheel  over 
head,  independently  of  other  parts  of  the  machine,  by  an  endless  rope  or  chain  passing  round  the 
wheel  mounted  in  the  cutter-heads  in  such  a manner  that  when  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is  not  re- 
quire 1 to  work  in  connection  with  the  other  it  can  be  thrown  out  of  geer  at  any  time,  even  while  the 
running  mouldings  are  in  action. 


In  connection  with  the  above  the  inventor  uses  the  bevelled  conc-whecis  to  produce  rotary  motion 
to  give  full  effect  to  the  cutting  tools  1 1,  by  the  motion  of  the  vertical  mandril  working  in  a broad  beam 
the  cutter-head,  while  the  work  to  lx?  cut  is  held  down  nicely  by  vulcanized  India-rubber  rollers.  The 
principal  feature  iu  the  invention  is  the  revolving  horizontal  bar,  whereby,  like  borders  made  of  type, 
the  inventor  is  enabled  to  make  compound  and  various  patterns  bv  simple  chisels,  by  their  transposition. 

SHEET-METAL  MOULDING  MACHINE, by  Mr.  It.  Roberts,  of  Manchester.  This  machine,  Figs. 
2951-2055,  has  two  shaft*  B and  B',  which  project  beyond  one  of  the  side-frames  in  which  the  lower 
shaft  B turns;  the  upper  shaft  B is  mounted  in  a balance  swing-frame,  and  is  connected  by  spur  geer 
with  tlie  lower  shaft  in  such  a way  tlint  the  distance  between  the  shafts  may  be  adjusted  to  any  re- 
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uired  extent,  without  altering  the  depths  of  the  wheels  in  geer.  On  the  projecting  ends  of  these 
hafts,  the  rollers  D E are  put,  with  which  the  mouldings  are  to  be  formed ; the  lower  roller  is  in  oue 
•iece  only,  but  the  upper  roller  is  made  iu  one  or  more  parts  transversely,  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
form  the  required  mouldings,  as  shown  in 


the  enlarged  figure : the  which  parts, 
when  more  than  one,  are  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  by  being  slid  along  the 
shaft  B',  which  is  hollow,  by  means  of  a 
screw  F that  acts  within  on  the  back  part 
of  the  top  roller  D by  means  of  a cotter, 

•which  passes  through  the  shaft  and  the 
screw,  aud  on  the  frout  part  by  a nut/, 
which  is  screwed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
hand. 

The  advantage  of  making  the  rollers  in 
two  or  more  parts  is,  that  it  allows  the 
metal  to  be  gradually  compressed  side- 
ways as  well  as  vertically,  and  avoids 
puckering.  The  curved  mouldings  shown 
in  the  engraving  were  made  on  the  first 
macliinc  of  the  kind  that  was  constructed, 
and  the  straight  mouldings  on  a similar 
machine  subsequently  made.  Almost  any 
degree  of  curvature  can  be  given  to  the 
moulding,  by  means  of  the  third  roller  H, 
which,  with  its  shaft  and  sliding  bearings 

J,  is  lowered  by  the  geering  A,  Fig.  2961,  in  front  of  the  pair  of  rollers  to  produce  the  required  curvature. 

The  eugravmgs  A,  Fig.  2951,  and  A',  Fig.  2963,  arc  representations  of  two  pair  of  rollers  for  form- 
ing simultaneously  the  cap  mould  of  each  of  the  two  brass  domes  for  locomotive  engines  ; the  rollers 
A,  Fig.  2951,  being  for  the  purpose  of  creasing  the  metal,  and  the  rollers  A'  for  finishing  the  two 
cap-moulds,  which  may  be  afterwards  divided  in  the  middle  by  a lathe  or  with  a saw.  Two  mouldings 
are  in  this  case  made  together,  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  moulding  rendering  it  more  facile  to 
do  bo  than  to  make  one  separately. 


2953. 


Fig.  2950  and  2954  show’  two  pair  of  rollers  for  forming  the  “ astragal,”  to  which  the  upper  and  lower 
plates  of  the  chimney  of  a locomotive  are  riveted ; the  rollers  B1  B*  ure  used  in  the  order  the  draw- 
ings are  lettered. 

Fig.  2953  show's  a pair  of  rollers  for  forming  the  “ base  mould,”  and  Fig.  2919  for  forming  the  body  of 
the  brass  dome  of  the  locomotive  engine,  one  pair  of  rollers  only  being  used  in  both  these  last  men- 
tioned cases. 

MULE.  A machine  employed  in  spinning  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials.  For  producing  fine 
threads,  a process  analogous  to  that  performed  with  carded  cotton,  upon  a common  spinning-wheel, 
and  called  ttrrtching,  is  resorted  to.  In  this  operation,  portions  of  yarn,  several  yards  long,  are  forcibly 
stretched  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  with  a view  to  elongate  and  reduce  those  parts  of  the  yarn 
witch  have  a greater  diameter  and  are  less  twisted  than  the  other  parts,  so  that  the  size  and  twist  of 
the  thread  may  become  uniform  throughout.  To  effect  the  process  of  stretching,  the  spindles  are 
mounted  upon  a carriage,  which  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  across  the  floor,  receding  when  the 
threads  are  to  lie  stretched,  and  returning  when  they  are  to  be  wound  up.  The  yam  produced  by, 
mill  spinning  is  more  perfect  than  any  other,  and  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  finest  articles. 
The  sewing-thread,  spun  by  mules,  is  a combination  of  two,  four,  or  six  threads.  Threads  have  been 
produced  of  such  fiueoetnkt  a pound  of  cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167  miles. 
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MULE,  Mason's  self-acting.  This  machine,  invented  by  J.  W.  Mason,  of  Taunton,  Maas.,  for  spinning 
cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances,  stands  first  in  the  first  class  of  machines. 

Fig.  2956  is  an  elevation  of  the  mule  and  carriage.  Fig.  2957  an  elevation  of  the  other  side.  Fig. 
2959  a plan.  Fig.  2960  an  elevation.  Fig.  2961  a longitudinal  vertical  section,  taken  through  the  line 
X X of  Fig.  2959.  Fig.  2963  a front  elevation.  Fig.  2962  a section  through  the  friction-clutch.  Fig. 
2958  a separate  view  of  the  scroll  or  volute  cam.  Fig.  2964  a cross  section  of  the  head.  The  same 
letters  indicate  like  parts  in  all  the  figure*. 

A*  represent*  a frame  properly  adapted  to  the  operative  parts  of  the  head ; the  carriage  is  not 
represented,  a*  it  U similar  to  those  of  other  mule*. 

A A'  A"  three  pulleys  of  equal  diameter,  placed  side  by  aido  on  the  main  shaft  B'.  A is  the  first 
fast  pulley  attached  to  and  turning  with  the  shaft  B.  A'  w the  second  fast  pulley,  carrying  a pinion 
D,  and  turning  freely  on  the  shaft  B.  A"  a loose  pulley  placed  between  the  other  two,  and  turning 
freely  on  the  shaft.  A driving-belt  passes  over  those  pulleys,  and  is  guided  to  either  of  them  by  a 
shipper-lever  C,  tliat  vibrates  on  a stud-pin  U,  and  connected  with  a weighted  balance-lever  Cr  by 
which  the  belt  is  moved  from  one  of  the  pulleys  to  either  of  the  other  two.  At  the  commencement  ol 
the  first  series  of  operations,  the  belt  runs  on  the  first  fast  pulley  A',  to  give  the  first  series  of  motions. 
The  pinion  J,  on  the  shaft  B,  communicates  a positive  and  regular  motion  to  the  shaft  G (which  is  in 
connection  with  the  draw  collars  in  the  usual  manner)  by  means  of  the  first  train  of  wheels  K L I,  and 
from  the  sliaft  G by  the  second  train  of  wheels  N O P Iv  8 X,  to  the  line  shaft  Y that  drives  the  car 
riage  by  means  of  endless  chains  Z,  connected  with  the  carriage  by  one  of  the  links,  Z*.  There  is  but 
one  of  these  chains  represented  in  the  drawings,  and  the  shaft  is  shown  broken  off,  as  the  connections 
with  the  carriage  present  nothing  new,  and  therefore  need  not  be  represented.  The  spindles  at  the 
same  time  rotate  ny  the  usual  band  T,  driven  by  the  pulley  O',  on  the  same  pulley  shaft  B.  This 
completes  the  first  series  of  motions,  namely,  drawing  out  the  carriage,  turning  the  draw  rollers  and 
spindles  to  draw  out,  spin,  and  twist  the  threads.  Near  the  end  ot  the  running-out  motion  of  the 
carriage,  the  belt  is  shipped  from  the  first  fast  pulley  A to  the  loose  pulley  A",  which  removes  the 
driving  power  from  these  motions.  'The  shifting  of  the  belt  is  thus  effected  : tne  weighted  balance-lever 
C*  is  jointed  to  the  shipper-lever  at  2,  above  the  stud-pin  3,  on  which  it  vibrates.  The  lower  end  ol 
this  balance-lever  is  T-shaped,  and  one  of  its  short  arms  is  joined  by  a link  4,  with  a short  lever  5, 
that  turns  on  the  stud-pin  6.  This  lever  is  also  connected  by  a link  d,  with  another  lever  p,  that 
turns  on  a stud-pin  e,  and  this  last  lever  is  depressed  when  the  belt  is  to  be  shipped  by  means  of  a 
pin  a,  on  a vibrating  arm  L\  on  the  shaft  K'  of  the  wheel  that  carries  the  connecting-rod  by  which 
the  carriage  is  run  in.  The  balance-lover  is  by  this  means  carried  a little  beyond  the  vertical  line, 
and  then  carried  entirely  over  by  the  weight  of  the  lever  C*.  On  this  shaft,  Kr,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  frame,  there  is  another  arm  M',  provided  with  a pin  g,  which  at  the  same  time  depresses 
another  lever  N',  connected  by  means  of  a jointed  rod  h,  with  an  elbow-lever  7,  that  moves  a 
clutch  M on  the  shaft  G,  by  means  of  which  the  cog-whccl  I is  clutched,  which  liberates  the  draw 
rollers  and  the  second  train  of  wheels  that  communicate  motion  to  the  carriage  from  the  parts  that 
drive  the  spindles.  The  clutch  M is  held  open  until  the  belt  is  again  carried  to  the  first  fast  pulley 
at  the  end  of  the  third  series  of  motions  by  a pin  j,  on  one  arm  of  the  balance-lever  C*.  which  bears 
against  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the  clutch-lever  7,  for  the  lever  N',  that  moves  the  clutch-lever,  is 
provided  with  a helical  c'  attached  to  it  and  the  frame,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  clutch  the 
moment  that  the  pin  j of  the  balance -lever  C*  liberates  tlie  clutch-lever  7.  The  band  T'  that  carries 
the  spindles,  and  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  passes  round  and  is  carried  by  the  pulley  O'  on  the 
main  shaft  B,  passes  around  a guide-pulley  R'  at  one  end  of  the  frame,  and  another  S'  at  the  other 
end,  and  also  around  another  pulley  P*  that  runs  freely  on  a sliaft  Q'  which  slides  endwise  on  its  bearings 
and  on  the  friction  pulley,  which  is  prevented  from  sliding  endwise  with  the  shaft  by  a collar  8,  so  that 
when  this  sliaft  Q'  is  moved  in  one  direction,  the  pulley  P'  is  clutched  to  it  by  the  friction  of  the 
conical  surfaces,  and  when  moved  in  the  reverse  direction  it  is  unclutched  and  turn*  freely  on  the 
shaft.  This  clutching  and  unclutching  is  effected  by  an  arm  Z*.  Fig.  2961,  on  the  spindle  U'  of  th< 
shipper-lever  C,  which  embraces  a collar  on  the  shaft  Q',  so  that  when  the  shipper  C shift*  the  belt 
from  the  first  fast  pulley  A,  it  at  the  same  time  gives  the  requisite  movement  to  clutch  the  friction 
clutch  that  connects  the  spindles  with  the  shaft  Q',  which  will  be  carried  by  their  momentum ; and  as 
this  shaft  is  connected  by  tne  train  of  wheels  X',  Y',  Z',  and  C",  with  a horizontally  sliding-rack  W'.the 
rack  is  carried  for  a short  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  F*.  2961.  When  the  shipper  trans- 
fers the  belt  from  the  first  fast  to  the  loos©  pulley,  a clutch  l)*,  Fig.  2964,  on  the  shaft  D\  is 
shifted  by  the  forked  lever  f which  turns  on  the  stud-pin  10,  and  is  worked  by  a spur  11  on  the 
balance-lever  C*,  which  bears  on  the  end  of  the  volute  spring  12  attached  to  the  lever  /,  the  tension  of 
which  forces  the  sliding  part  of  the  clutch  against  the  permanent  part.  The  sliding  part  of  the  clutch 
is  feathered  to  the  shaft  D'.  which  is  carried  by  a train  of  wheels  C'  B'  and  piuion  D on  the  second 
fast  pulley  A',  driven  by  the  driving-licit  when  it  is  shifted  by  the  shipper  tliat  carries  it  from  the  first 
fast  pulley  A to  the  loose  pulley  A"  and  then  to  this : the  time  required  for  this  transfer  of  the  belt 
by  the  motion  of  the  shipper  being  sufficient  for  the  preparative  movement. 

So  far  it  has  been  shown  that  the  second  fast  pulley  carries  the  shaft  D'  of  the  clutch  D’  a part  of  a 
revolution  before  clutching  the  pinion  E’  which  geers  into  the  wheel  F'  that  runs  the  carriage  in,  (as 
will  be  hereinafter  described,)  this  period  of  time  being  required  to  enable  the  momentum  of  the  spin- 
dles to  run  back  the  rack  ic'  preparatory  to  the  hacking-off  motion.  As  the  rack  it'  is  carried  by  the 
momentum  of  the  spindles  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  preparatory  to  the  backing-off  motion  it  is 
necessary  gradually  to  arrest  this  motion,  which  is  effected  by  a friction -spriug  brake  constructed  and 
connected  with  the  rack  in  the  following  manner.  To  the  end  of  the  rack  is  attached  a chain  tit,  w hich 
passes  over  a pulley  o,  and  then  around  a spin-wheel  p,  attached  to  a ratchet-wheel  IP,  and  with  it 
turning  freely  on  a rock -shaft  n ; and  then  it  passes  over  another  loose  pulley  L)*,  and  to  the  end  of  it 
is  suspended  u tension  weight  E*t  which  takes  up  the  slack  of  the  chain.  Onithe  said  rock-shaft  ».  and 
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by  the  side  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  there  is  a cam -plate  /,  that  also  turns  freely  on  the  shaft,  and  which  b 
carried  in  one  direction  by  the  ratchet-wheel,  when  the  catch  or  hand  r,  which  is  jointed  to  the  cam- 
plate,  takes  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet,  the  two  turning  independently  of  each  other  in  the  reverse 
direction,  or  in  the  same  direction  when  the  catch  or  hand  is  lifted  out  of  the  teeth.  When  the  rack  is 
drawn  by  the  momentum  of  the  spindle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  chain  m attached  thereto 


toms  the  spur  and  ratchet  wheel  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  ; and  the  cam-plate  is  also  turned  in  the 
•ame  direction  by  the  catch  or  hand  v.  This  motion  is  gradually  arrested  by  the  enlarged  or  scroll  form  , 
of  the  cam-plate,  which  forces  out  a friction-arm  b',  one  end  of  which  is  jointed  at  a'  to  on  arm  of  a * 
lever  F*,  attached  to  the  rock-shaft  n,  the  other  arm  of  this  lever  being  connected  with  the  friction  b f 
by  a helical  spring  t.  It  will  therefore  bo  perceived  that  os  the  friction-arm  is  forced  out  by  the  cam- 
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plate,  the  tension  of  the  soring  increases  the  friction  of  the  brake  on  the  periphery  of  the  cam-plate, 
which  gradually  arrests  tne  motion  of  the  parts  in  connection  with  the  rack  W,  and  of  necessity  the 
spindles.  When  these  parts  are  arrested  the  rock-shaft  n is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  carries 
with  it  the  cam-plates,  ratchet-wheels,  and  spur-wheel  by  the  pressure  of  the  brake,  and  of  necessity 
reverses  the  motion  of  the  rack  and  spindle-  to  uncoil  the*  threads  from  the  spindles.  At  the  oral  of 
this  motion  the  catch  »?  of  the  cam-plate  is  liberated  from  the  ratchet-wheel  LI3,  by  a spur  x,  of  a lever 
y,  jointed  at  14,  by  the  arm  F*,  of  the  rock-shaft  n,  the  spur  being  forced  on  to  the  back  end  of  tlie 
catch  by  the  rotation  of  the  rock-shaft ; the  lever  y having  a slot  in  it  which  turns  and  slides  on  a per- 
manent rod  This  reversed  motion  of  the  rock  sliaft  n is  effected  by  a crank  motion  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.:  The  pinion  D,  on  the  second  fast  pulley  A,  commences  motion  by  the  train  of  wheels  13, 
0,  and  It1,  to  the  wheel  Q*,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  ami  this  wheel  carries  a mmk-piu  A'.  that 
works  in  a slot  A3,  of  a connecting-rod  0*,  jointed  to  a curved  arm  K3,  that  vibrates  on  a fixed  stud-pin 
*15,  and  this  arm  has  a slot  in  it  which  works  a slide  e\  for  the  purpose  of  graduating  the  backing-off 
motion,  and  to  this  slide  is  jointed  another  connecting-rod  J3,  the  other  end  of  which  is  jointed  to  the 


arm  P,  of  the  rock-shaft  n.  At  the  time  that  the  driving-belt  is  shifted  to  the  second  fnst  pulley  A', 
which  takes  place  whilst  the  momentum  of  the  spindle  prepares  the  parts  for  the  backing-off  motion, 
the  crank-pin  A'  is  at  A*,  a little  above  a line  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel  to  the  junction  of 
the  connecting-rod  O3,  and  the  arm  K3,  so  that  the  crank-pin  in  this  wheel  can  move  around  to  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  Fig.  2057  before  it  begins  to  draw  the  connecting-rod  to  give  time  for  completing 
the  preparation  of  the  parts  for  backing-off  In  rotating  from  A to  A4,  the  crank-pin  carries  the  connect- 
ing-rod the  required  distance  to  give  the  required  backmg-off  motion  to  the  spindles  to  uncoil  the  thread, 
and  at  the  same  time  depresses  the  fuller  to  guide  the  threads  to  the  cops  preparatory  to  winding  on 
by  moans  of  the  coping-rail  or  former  G*.  one  end  of  which  is  connected  by  a slot  with  a wrist  g,  on  an 
nrm  F*.  of  the  rock-shaft  n,  the  elevation  of  which,  by  the  backing-off  motion  of  the  rock -haft  ».  depresses 
the  fuller.  So  soon  as  the  connecting-rod  01  has  been  carried  to  the  point  A4  by  the  crank-pin.  which 
is  the  extent  of  the  backing-off  motion,  the  catch-lever  U3  takes  hold  of  the  pin  13,  on  the  arm  K3,  and 
there  holds  all  the  parts  of  the  backing-off  operation  until  released  towards  the  end  of  the  running  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  the  liberation  of  the  parts  being  then  effected  by  moans  of  a pin  on  the  arm  L, 
on  the  sliaft  K,  of  the  wheel  F,  which  runs  in  a carriage.  So  long  as  the  backing-off  apparatus  is  held 
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by  the  CAtch-lever  U*t  the  crank-pin  hf  can  revolve  freely,  the  slot  in  the  connecting-rod  0*  admitting 
of  this*.  When  the  backing-off  apparatus  is  liberated  it  fulls  back  to  the  position  indicated  in  the  draw- 
ings by  the  weight  of  the  coping-rail  and  the  other  parts  attached  to  the  rock-sdiaft ; and  to  prevent  jar 
this  return  motion  of  the  parts  is  eased  off  by  the  connecting-rod  O’  coining  against  the  crnnkjpin  h,  at 
the  point  A3,  the  power  required  to  turn  this  train  of  wheels  in  the  reverse  direction  being  sufficient  to 
ease  off  ami  gradually  arrest  the  moving  parts  without  jar.  This  return  motion  of  the  backing-off  ap- 
paratus at  the  same  time  arrests  the  second  fast  pulley  A,  and  the  train  of  wheels  in  connection  with  it 
oy  means  of  a brake  j\  connected  by  the  arm  1 , and  link  S’,  with  the  arm  K3,  of  the  backing-off  ap- 
paratus, and  the  train  of  wheels  and  the  connection  of  the  brake  are  so  regulated  as  to  stop  the  cranlc- 

f>in  A'  at  the  point  A3,  where  it  is  required  to  be  when  the  second  series  of  motions  is  commenced.  The 
ink  S’,  and  the  connecting-rod  J3,  are  provided  with  adjusting -screws  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  all 
these  parts.  As  the  backing  off  motion  must  be  gradually  decreased  as  the  cop  is  formed  and  increased 
in  length,  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  rock -shaft  is  gradually  shortened  by  means  of  the  slide  e,  in  the 
arm  K3,  to  which  the  connecting-rod  .J*  is  jointed  For  this  purpose  the  slide  is  attached  to  a chain  d, 
which  passes  over  the  upper  end  of  the  arm,  and  is  gradually  wound  up  on  the  arbor  c",of  a cog-wheel 
L that  geers  into  a pinion  L\  of  a ratcheW  wheel  N3,  which  receives  motion  from  the  arm  K , of  the 
backing-off  apparatus  by  a hand  or  catch  M\  jointed  thereto  at  z.  It  will  be  evideut  that  as  the  slide 
is  drawn  up  by  the  chain  towards  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  arm  K3,  the  motion  of  the  connecting-rod  .1* 
will  be  diminished,  and  with  it  the  motion  of  the  backing-off  apparatus.  This  completes  the  second 
series  of  motions,  and  the  mule  is  then  in  a condition  to  commence  the  third  series. 

When  the  clutch  D3,  at  the  end  of  the 
backing-off  motion,  clutches  the  pinion  E', 
it  begins  to  turn,  which  communicates  mo- 
tion to  the  cog-wheel  F on  the  shaft  K,  or 
to  the  periphery  of  this  wheel  at  O is  jointed 
a connecting-rod  at  H ; the  other  end  of 
which  at  I is  jointed  to  a horizontal  sliding- 
rack  V,  that  mns  on  ways  W that  carries 
by  means  of  the  pinion  U the  train  of  wheels 
that  communicate  motion  to  the  carriage. 

The  wheel  F is  carried  but  part  of  a revo- 
lution (nearly  one-half)  jn  one  direction  by 
its  connection  with  the  second  driving-pul- 
ley A when  the  clutch  D3  is  closed,  which 
gives  by  the  crank  motion,  in  coa*cquonce 
of  the  connection  above  pointed  out,  the 
peculiar  running  in  motion  to  the  carriage, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  this  invention  ; and  as 
the  carriage  approaches  the  end  of  its  run- 
ning in  motion,  the  pinion  E is  unclutchcd 
by  the  reversed  action  of  the  shipper-lever 
C* ; this  reversed  motion  of  the  shipper  and 
its  appendages  being  effected  by  the  pin  e 
on  the  arm  L of  the  shaft  K of  the  wheel  F', 
this  pin  t being  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  K 
opposite  to  the  pin  a which  first  ships  it 
The  unclutching  the  pinion  E leaves  the 
wheel  F free  to  be  turned  back  by  the  re- 
versed motion  of  the  rack  V by  the  train 
of  wheels  which  runs  out  the  carriage  in  the 
first  series  of  motions. 

As  the  carriage  is  run  in  by  the  means 
just  described,  the  spindles  mu9t  be  turned 
to  wind  up  the  threads  which  have  been 
spun  during  the  first  series  of  motions,  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the  top  sliding-rack  W, 
by  which  the  backing-off  motion  is  given,  and  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the  main  rack  V ; the 
connection  of  this  rack  W with  the  spindles  by  means  of  the  friction-clutch  having  been  described, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  the  manner  in  which  the  winding-on  motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  main 
rack  V,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  motion  is  varied  and  regulated  to  correspond  with  the  varying 
size  of  the  cops  as  they  are  formed.  To  the  upper  rack  W,  and  near  one  etui  of  it.  is  jointed  a lever 
ta,  to  the  short  arm  of  which  is  attached  a chain  which  thence  passes  around  a pulley  k that  turns  on 
a stud-pin  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  main  rack  V,  the  other  end  of  the  said  chnin  being  attached 
to  the  smallest  diameter  of  a scroll-cam  »'  connected  with  the  end  of  the  main  rack  V.  From  this 
arrangement  it  will  In1  obvious  that  if  the  earn  n lie  prevented  from  turning  on  its  axis,  the  motion  of 
the  main  rack  V will  carry  the  top  rack  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  varying  velocity, 
which  would  give  to  the  spindles  a winding-on  motion,  corresponding  to  the  running-in  motion  of  the 
carriage,  such  as  would  be  require* l if  the  cops  were  to  be  formed  cylindrical  and  did  not  vary  in  diam- 
eter ; but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  general  description.  To  give  the  varying 
motions  required,  and  fully  pointed  out  above,  the  scroll-cam  »'  is  attached  to  and  turn-*  with  a wheel  r' 
on  the  stud-pin  I on  the  mam  rack  V,  nnd  to  this  wheel  at  «r  is  attached  a chain  r\  which,  after  passing 
around  a portion  of  the  circumference  thereof  is  attached  by  a link  t/  to  a slide  z"  that  travels  on  a 
screw  a"  that  turns  in  the  arm  V3  of  a rock-frame  V3,  the  lower  end  of  the  said  arm  being  jointed  to 
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another  arm  of  equal  length  W1  that  vibrates  on  the  stud-pin  I',  on  which  turn  the  wheel  e'  and  the 
cam  n,  so  that  when  the  slide  *"  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  arm  V’,  the  end  of  the  cluiin  *•'.  which  ts 
attached  to  the  slide  during  the  movements  of  the  main  rack,  will  not  communicate  motion  to  tbo 
wheel  v and  cam  » i,  hence  the  motions  of  the  two  racks  V and  W will  correspond  and  give  to  the 
spindles  the  motion  required  for  winding  the  threads  cm  the  naked  spindles,  and  as  the  ba*-e  of  the  cops 
is  increased  in  diameter,  the  slide  x“  is  drawn  up  towards  the  axis  oi  motion  of  the  arm  V*  to  decrease 
the  motion  of  that  end  of  the  chain  x attached  to  it,  which  will  cause  the  wheel  and  cam  to  turn  on 
their  axis,  and  thus  give  out  the  chain  thereby  giving  to  the  top  rack  W\  and  consequently  to  the 
spindles,  a gradually  reduced  motion  relatively  to  the  main  rack  to  correspond  with  the  increased  diam- 
eter of  the  base  of  the  eops.  The  motion  required  is  given  to  the  slide  z"  by  the  vibrations  of  die  rock- 
frame  V*.  the  screw  n"  that  operates  the  slide  being  connected  by  a train  of  cog-wheels  6'V  i"  h"  »"/' 
with  a horizontal  rntchet-wheel  l"  which  turns  freely  by  the  rocking  motion  of  the  frame  V*  in  one 
direction,  and  which  therefore  does  not  turn  the  screw,  but  which  is  prevented  from  turning  in  the 
opposite  direction,  during  the  running  motion  of  the  carriage,  by  a catch  or  pawl  r"  to  turn  the  -aid 
screw.  Whenever  the  tension  of  the  threads  in  winding  on  .is  too  great  it  bears  down  the  counter- Caller, 
(not  represented  in  the  drawings,)  the  arm  of  which  in  motion  of  the  carriage  strikes  an  arm  S"  of  wl\at 
is  termed  a butterfly,  that  turns  on  a stud-pin  q‘\  on  which  the  catch  or  hand  r"  of  the  ratchet-wheel  P 
also  turns,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a spring  w*,  Fig.  2956,  and  throws  it  into  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet-wheel ; the  wheel  being  thus  held,  the  further  vibration  of  the  rock-frame  turns  the  screw  and 
carries  up  the  slide  to  reduce  the  motion  »«f  the  spindle,  and  on  the  return  motion  of  the  carriage  the 
hand  or  catch  r"  is  thrown  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  by  the  arm  of  the  counter-faller,  which 
then  comes  in  contact  with  another  arm  P of  the  butterfly,  the  end  of  which  extends  lower  down  than 
the  arm  S’,  und  low  enough  to  be  struck  by  the  arm  of  the  counter-fallor  when  it  is  not  under  the  action 
of  the  tension  of  the  threads.  The  catch  or  hand  then  remains  out  until  the  tension  of  the  threads 
again  requires  the  motion  of  the  spindles  to  be  reduced.  The  butterfly  is  connected  with  a hand-latch 
lever  »n*  that  turns  on  a stud-pin  »*,  by  which  the  attendant  can  throw  the  butterfly  iti  and  out  of  play. 
So  soon  ns  the  base  of  the  cops  have  been  formed  the  scroll  form  of  the  cam  n'  gives  the  regular  vary- 
ing motions  to  the  spindles  to  wind  the  cone  of  the  cops,  as  fully  pointed  out  in  the  general  de-criptn*. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  finishing  the  cops  the  threads  are  wound  on  harder  at  the  point  of  the  cops; 
this  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  On  the  shaft  r”  which  regulates  the  backing-off  motion,  as  de- 
scribed above,  there  is  a hub  y'  from  which  projects  n crank-arm  t ',  to  the  pin  8'  of  which  i*  jointed,  bv 
a link  r'.  n chain  />',  the  other  end  of  which  ts  jointed  by  a link  O'  to  a long  arm  of  the  lever  »«',  which 
forms  the  connection  between  the  ton  rack  W and  the  chain  /',  which  forms  the  connection  between  the 
ton  und  the  main  Yacks.  This  shaft,  as  heretofore  described,  » connected  with  the  ratchet-wheel  N*, 
winch  is  operated  by  the  catch  or  hands  M*  of  the  lever  K*  of  the  backing-ofT  apparatus,  and  the  chain 
p’  is  of  such  length  tlmt  it  is  wound  up  by  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  until  towards  the  completion  of  the 
cops,  at  which  time  it  is  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  strike  against  a permanent  arm  «'  towards  the  end 
of  the  winding-on  motion,  which  causes  the  lever  mf  to  turn  on  its  axis,  and  by  its  connection  to  draw 
up  the  chain  /,  and  hence  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  rack  W,  and  therefore  the  rotation  of  the 
spindles,  which  winds  the  threads  on  tighter.  This  operation  gradually  increases  to  the  completion 
of  the  cops. 

On  this  same  shaft  e"  is  placed  the  coping-cam  Y\  the  periphery  of  which  acta  on  the  lever  X*.  to 
which  the  coping-rnil  or  former  U’  is  jointed  at  r\  in  a manner  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  selfacting  mules,  and  which  therefore  needs  not  to  be  described.  This  com- 
pletes tlie  whole  series  of  motions ; but  it  will  be  obvious  that  when  one  set  of  cops  hnve  been  completed 
the  parts  employed  in  giving  the  progressive  movements,  such  as  the  shaft  <"  tlmt  rotates  the  coping  or 
forming-cam  l1,  winds  the  chain  which  carries  the  slide  e'  of  the  backing-off  apparatus,  and  the  arm  f' 
tluit  winds  the  chain  p'  to  iucrcase  the  tension  of  the  threads  in  finishing  the  points  of  the  cop,  and  also 
the  ratchet-wheel  P which  governs  the  motion  of  the  slide  *"  on  the  arm  V’,  by  which  the  winding-on 
motion  of  the  spindles  is  regulated  to  form  the  base  of  the  cops,  are  to  be  turned  back  by  hand  to  their 
original  position  by  the  attendant,  preparatory  to  commencing  a new  sot  of  cops. 

1 have  thus  descrilied  the  general  plan  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner  of  constructing  and  using  the 
same  ; but  liefore  pointing  out  what  I claim  as  my  invention,  I wish  it  to  lie  distinctly  understood  that 
I do  not  limit  myself  to  the  precise  form  and  construction  of  ihe  various  parts  employed,  or  to  tbo 
precise  arrangement  described,  ns  1 consider  all  mechanical  equivalents  as  within  the  limits  of  my 
invention.  What  I claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  Patent,  is 
1st  The  disconnecting  of  the  uiecbani-m  employed  in  running  tail  tl»o  carriage  and  turning  the  draw- 
rollers  from  the  mecluinism  which  gives  the  whirling  or  spinning  tnotnin  to  the  spindle*  when  the 
driving-power  is  shifted  from  these  the  first  series  of  motions  to  enable  the  spindles  to  continue  their 
motion  by  inertia,  independent  of  the  other  motions,  by  means  of  the  clutch  1k»x  or  its  equivalent,  which 
forms  the  connection  between  the  three  movements,  constituting  the  first  series  of  motions  whereby  the 
momentum  of  the  spindles  can  be  employed  for  preparing  the  parts  for  the  hacking-off  motion,  substan- 
tially as  described.  2d.  The  method  of  preparing  the  ports  for  the  backing-off  motion  by  means  of  the 
momentum  of  the  spindles,  by  connecting  them  with  the  backing-off  apparatus  by  means  of  the  frietioo- 
clutcli  or  any  equivalent  therefor,  substantially  as  described.  3d.  The  backing-off  apparatus,  consisting 
of  the  combination  of  the  top  sliding-rack,  which  communicates  motion  to  the  spindles ; the  rocking  is 
with  a cam  and  spring-brake,  and  other  appendages,  and  the  connecting-rod  operated  by  the  crank,  tdl 
substantially  as  described.  4th.  The  method  of  decreasing  the  backing-off  motion  to  correspond  with 
the  increased  length  of  the  cops,  by  mean*  of  the  slide  in  the  intermediate  arm  of  the  connecting  rod, 
(between  the  two  sections  of  the  connecting-rod,)  by  means  of  which  the  nicking  motion  of  the  rock- 
sliaft  is  gradually  decreased,  substantially  as  described,  to  avoid  any  sudden  strain  or  iar  upon  the 
thread*.  6th.  The  method  of  communicating  the  winding-on  motion  to  the  spiudle*  from  toe  main  rack, 
which  runs  in  the  carriage  by  combining  the  said  main  ruck  with  the  top  sliding-rack,  by  means  of  a 
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chain  and  scroll-cam,  or  their  equivalents ; by  means  of  which  combination,  in  connection  with  the  form 
of  the  cam,  the  motions  of  the  spindles  so  correspond  with  that  of  the  carriage  as  to  wind  the  threads 
on  the  conical  form  of  the  cop,  as  described  6th.  The  method  of  varying  the  winding-on  motion  of 
the  spindles  to  form  the  base  of  the  cops,  by  means  of  the  slide  and  chain  which  vary  the  motions  of 
the  wheel  that  is  attached  to  and  which  rotates  the  scroll  cam,  substantially  as  de^rribed,  whether  the 
slide  be  operated  by  the  vibration  of  the  arm  on  which  it  slides,  or  by  any  other  means  substantially 
as  herein  described.  7th.  The  method  of  regulating  the  motion  of  the  slide  that  varies  the  motion  of 
the  scroll -cam  of  the  winding-on  motion,  by  means  of  what  is  termed  the  butterfly  and  its  appendages, 
when  this  is  acted  upon  by  the  counter-faller,  operated  by  the  tension  of  the  threads,  substantially  as 
described  And  8th.  The  method  of  winding  on  the  threads  tighter  at  the  points  of  the  cop  when 
finishing  them,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  which  gives  to  the  top  sliding  rack  an  increased  motion 
townrds  the  end  of  the  operation  ; the  said  apparatus  consisting  ot  a chain,  which  is  connected  with  a 
chain  that  forms  the  connection  betwen  the  main  and  top  racks,  and  which  is  gradually  wound  up  and 
strikes  against  an  arm  towards  the  end  of  the  operations  of  the  mule  to  shorten  the  connection  between 
the  two  racks,  and  thus  increase  the  winding-on  motion  of  the  spindles,  as  described. 


NAIL-MACHINE.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  is  entirely  an  American  invention,  and  was  bom 


in  our  country,  and  has  advanced, 
within  its  bosom,  through  all  the 
various  stages  of  infancy  to  man- 
hood ; and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon 
be  able,  by  receiving  proper  en- 
couragement, to  render  them  su- 
perior to  wrought  nuils  in  every 
jrarticular. 

The  nail- machine  now  exten- 
sively in  use  in  this  country  for 
all  sizes  of  cut-nails  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  figures,  and  is 
the  machine  in  operation  at  Z.  B. 

Crooker's  Nail  Works,  in  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I. 

Fig.  2966  represents  the  front 
elevation  of  the  machine. 

Figs.  2966  and  2967  sido  ele- 
vations. 

Fig.  2968  side  and  end  eleva- 
tions, fhowing  the  method  of 
turning  the  nail-plate. 

Fig.  2969  a general  plan  of 
the  machine. 

a a , frame  of  the  machine ; b, 
main -sluift  for  carrying  the  cams, 
driven  by  a belt  over  the  pul- 
ley f,  anil  provided  with  a fly- 
wheel d ; c,  guide  which  consists 
of  a metal  tube  through  which  passes  the  nail-rod,  holding  by  means  of  pincers  the  nail-plate  A,  Fig. 
2967.  and  enlarged  view  A,  Fig.  2968. 
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In  order  to  give  the  wedge-shape  required  in  the  brad  or  cut-nail,  the  cutter  is  set  oblique  to  the 
direction  of  the  nail-plate,  which  is  reversed  after  each  cut,  by  which  means  each  and  every  nail  ha*  a 
uniform  taper.  The  reversing  of  the  nail  plate  is  effected  by  means  of  a rocking-shaft  r,  which  receives 
its  motion  from  the  shaft  through  a geering  f and  crank,  producing  an  alternating  motion  to  the  seg- 
ments »■,  Figs.  2967  and  2968,  which  is  communicated  to  the  guide-tube  c,  by  a belt  and  pulley,  the  nail- 
plate  being  fed  to  the  cuttefr  by  means  of  a weight  m,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2967  and  2968,  the  noil-rod 
with  its  attached  plate  vibrating  freely  within  the  guide-tube  e. 

'The  cutter,  having  the  width  of  a 
nail  plate,  is  adjusted  by  screws  to 
the  cutting  block  p ; the  nail-plate  A, 
lying  between  guides, rests  on  the  iron 
block  l , and  Waring  by  the  action  of 
the  weight  m against  the  face  of  the 
cutter.  The  vibratory  movement  of 
the  latter  is  effected  by  meaus  of  the 
crooked  lever  /,  worked  by  an  eccen- 
tric on  the  main-shaft — -the  cutter- 
block />,  forming  the  short  arm  of  this 
lever,  has  a short  circular  movement 
about  their  common  centre.  The  le- 
ver b,  cutterblock  p,  and  the  axle 
anus  or  trunnions  upon  which  they 
work  being  all  cast  in  one  piece,  are 
shown  in  Figs.  2965,  2966.  2967,  2969. 

«/,  Fig.  2965,  shows  the  lever  of  the 
heading  die,  which  is  worked  by  a 
crank  pin  and  rod  i,  attached  to  a 
wheel  y,  on  the  main-diuft. 

To  prevent  the  nail  fulling  from  its 
place  before  the  completion  of  the 


stroke,  a small  pair  of  ninpers,  operated  by  means  of  a cam  t on  the  main-shaft,  are  placed  below  and 
in  front  of  the  cutter-blocK  ; these  are  worked  by  the  rods  z. 

The  working  of  the  machine  is  as  follows : 

The  nail-plate  rests  against  the  frame  of  the  cutter,  the  lever  l resting  on  the  point  of  the  cam  or  ec- 
centric ; as  the  latter  revolves,  the  lever  / falls,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  cutter  above  the  cutting-block, 
and  also  above  the  nail-plate;  the  latter,  by  the  action  of  the  weight  m,  is  thrown  forward  under  the 
cutter  to  a stop  the  width  of  the  required  nail ; at  tliis  point,  by  the  revolution  of  the  eccentric,  the  lever 
/ is  raised,  which  lowers  the  edge  of  the  cutter,  shearing  off  a wedge-shaped  strip  of  metal,  having  the 
length  of  the  width  of  the  nail-plate ; this  is  seized  at  the  same  instant  by  the  nippers  below  the  cutter, 
ana  immediately  after  the  rod  i,  by  the  action  of  its  crank,  raises  the  lever  y,  of  the  heading  die.  and 
the  nail  is  completed  at  a stroke.  As  the  complete  nail  drops  from  the  opening  nippers  the  nail-plate 
is  advanced  tinder  the  cutting-shears  for  another  nail 

The  action  of  this  machine  is  very  perfect,  and  is  suited  for  all  dimensions  of  cut-nails ; the  machine 
of  course  being  heavier  and  larger  to  suit  the  different  sizes.  See  Sl’iKKs. 

NEEDLES.  The  making  of  needles,  although  largely  carried  on  at  Birmingham  and  a few  other 
towns,  is  mainly  conducted  at  Redditch  in  Worcestershire.  We  should  surprise  many  a reader  were 
we  to  enumerate  all  the  processes  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  a needle,  giving  to  each  the  techni 
cal  name  npplied  to  it  in  the  factory.  {The  number  would  amount  to  somewhere  about  thirty  : blit  it 
will  be  more  in  accordance  with  our  object  to  dispense  with  such  an  enumeration,  and  to  present  the 
details  of  manufacture  in  certain  group-,  without  adhering  to  a strictly  technical  arrangement. 

First,  then,  for  the  material.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  needles  are  made  of  steel,  and  that 
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the  steel  is  brought  into  the  state  of  fine  wire  before  it  can  assume  the  form  of  needles.  The  needle- 
makers  are  not  wire-drawers : they  do  not  prepare  their  own  wire,  but  purchase  it,  in  sizes  varying  with 
the  kind  of  needles  which  they  are  about  to  make,  from  Sheffield  or  Birmingham,  or  some  similar  town. 
We  will  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  wire  is  brought  to  the  needle  factory,  mid  is  deposited  in  a storc- 
riK>in.  Tliis  room  is  kept  warmed  by  hot  air  to  an  equable  temperature,  in  order  that  the  steel  may 
be  preserved  free  from  damp  or  other  sources  of  injury.  Arouna  the  walls  are  wooden  lairs  or  racks, 
on  which  are  hung  the  hoops  of  wire.  Each  hoop  contains,  ou  an  average,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds  of  wire,  the  length  varying  according  to  the  diameter.  Perhaps  it  may  Ik*  convenient  to  take 
some  particular  size  of  needle,  and  make  it  our  standard  of  comparison  during  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  usual  sizes  of  sewing  needles  are  from  No.  1,  of  which  twenty-two  thicknesses  make  an 
inch,  to  Xo.  12,  of  which  there  are  a hundred  to  an  inch.  Supposing  that  the  manufacturer  is  about 
to  make  sewing  needles  of  tliat  size  which  is  known  to  sempstresses  as  No.  6 — then  the  coil  of  wire  is 
about  two  feet  in  diameter ; it  weighs  about  thirteen  pounds ; the  length  of  wire  is  about  a mile  and 
a quarter ; aud  it  will  produce  forty  or  fifty  thousand  needles.  The  manufacturer  lias  a gage,  con- 
sisting of  a small  piece  of  steel,  perforated  at  the  edge  with  eighteen  or  twenty  small  slits,  all  of 
different  sizes,  and  each  having  a particular  number  attached  to  it.  By  this  gage  the  diameter  of 
every  coil  of  wire  is  tested,  and  by  the  number  every  diameter  of  wire  is  known. 

A coil  of  wire,  when  about  to  lie  operated  on,  is  carried  to  the  cutting-shop,  where  it  is  cut  into 
pieces  equal  to  the  length  uf  two  of  the  needles  about  to  he  made.  Fixed  up  against  the  wall 
of  the  shop  is  a ponderous  pair  of  shears  with  the  blades  uppermost.  The  workman  takes  probably 
a hundred  wires  at  once,  grasps  them  between  his  hands,  rests  them  against  a gage  to  determine 
the  length  to  which  they  are  to  he  cut,  places  them  between  the  blades  of  the  shears,  and  cuts 
them  by  pressing  with  his  body  or  thigh  against  one  of  the  handles  of  the  shears.  The  coil  is  thus 
reduced  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pieces,  each  about  three  inches  long ; and  as  each  piece  had  form- 
ed a portion  of  a curve  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  easy  toaee  that  it  must  necessarily  deviate  somewhat 
from  the  straight  line.  This  straightness  must  be  rigorously  given  to  the  wire  before  the  needle-making 
is  commenced ; and  the  mode  by  which  it  is  effected  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  manu- 
facture. In  the  first  place,  the  wires  are  annealed.  There  are  provided  a number  of  iron  rings,  each 
from  three  or  four  to  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  a quarter  or  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Two 
of  these  rings  are  placed  upright  on  their  edges,  at  a little  distance  apart ; and  within  them  are  placed 
many  thousands  of  wires,  which  are  kept  in  a group  by  resting  on  the  interior  edges  of  the  two  rings. 
In  tliis  state  they  are  placed  on  u shelf  in  a small  furnace,  and  there  kept  till  red  hot.  Ou  being 
taken  out,  at  a glowing  heat,  they  are  placed  on  an  iron  plate,  the  wires  lieing  horizontal,  and  the 
rings  in  which  they  nre  inserted  being  vertical.  The  process  of  “rubbing”  (the  technical  name  for  the 
straightening  to  which  we  allude)  then  commences.  The  workman  takes  a long  piece  of  iron  or  steel, 
perhaps  an  inch  in  width,  and,  inserting  it  between  the  two  rings,  rubs  the  needles  backwards  and 
forwards,  causing  each  needle  to  roll  over  its  own  axis,  and  also  over  and  under  those  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  noise  emitted  by  this  process  is  just  that  of  filing:  hut  no  filing  takes  place  ; for  the 
rubber  is  smooth,  and  the  sound  arises  from  the  rolling  of  one  wire  against  another.  The  rationale  of 
the  process  is  this: — the  uction  of  one  wire  on  another  brings  them  all  to  a perfectly  straight  form, 
because  any  convexity  or  curvature  in  one  wire  would  be  pressed  out  by  the  close  contact  of  the 
adjoining  ones. 

Our  needles  have  now  assumed  the  form  of  perfectly  straight  pieces  of  wire,  say  a little  more  than 
three  inches  in  length,  blunt  at  both  ends,  and  dulled  at  the  surface  by  exposure  to  the  fire.  Each  of 
theses  pieces  is  to  make  two  needles,  the  two  ends  coustituting  the  points  ; and  both  points  are  made 
before  the  piece  of  wire  is  divided  into  two.  The  pointing  immediately  succeeds  the  rubbing,  and 
consists  in  grinding  clown  each  end  of  the  wire  till  it  is  perfectly  sharp.  This  is  the  part  of  uecdle 
making  which  has  attracted  more  attention  tlian  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  suqiri-ing  manipula- 
tion by  which  the  needles  are  applied  to  the  grind-tone ; the  rapidity  with  which  the  grinding  is 
effected ; the  large  earnings  of  the  men ; the  ruined  health  and  early  death  which  the  occupation 
brings  upon  them ; the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  diinini-h  the  hurtfulness  of  the  process  ; and 
the  resi-tance  with  which  these  efforts  have  been  met — all  merit  and  have  received  a lurge  measure 
of  attention.  Let  us  first  notice  the  process  itself,  and  then  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it. 

Some  of  the  needle-pointers  work  at  their  own  homes,  while  some  work  at  the  factories ; but  the 
process  is  the  same  in  either  case.  The  pointing-room,  generally  situated  as  far  away  us  practicable 
from  the  other  rooms,  contains  small  grindstones,  from  about  eight  inches  to  twenty  inches  in  diam- 
eter, according  to  the  size  of  needle  to  he  pointed.  They  rotate  vertically,  at  a height  of  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  a velocity  frequently  amounting  to  two  thousand  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  stone  is  a particular  kind  of  grit  adapted  for  the  purpose  ; hut  sometimes  it  flies  in 
pieces,  from  the  centrifugal  force  engendered  by  the  rapid  rotation,  and  in  such  cases  the  results  are 
often  fearful.  The  workman  sits  on  a stool,  or  horse,  a few  inches  distant  from  the  stone,  and  bends 
over  it  during  his  work.  Over  his  mouth  he  wraps  a large  handkerchief,  and,  as  he  can  perform  his 
work  nearly  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light,  he  is  sometimes  only  to  he  seen  by  the  vivid  cone  of 
-parks  emanating  from  the  steel  while  grinding.  The  vivid  light  reflected  on  his  pale  face,  coupled 
with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  looking  at  one  who  will  be  an  old  man  at  thirty,  anil  who  is  being 
literally  “killed  by  inches”  while  at  work,  renders  the  processes  conducted  in  tliis  room  such  ns  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  needle-pointer  takes  fifty  or  a hundred  needles,  or  rather  needle  wires,  in  his  hand  nt  once,  and 
holds  them  in  a |>eculinr  manner.  He  places  the  fingers  and  palm  of  one  hand  diagouallv  over  those 
of  the  other,  and  grasps  the  needles  between  them,  all  the  needles  being  parallel.  The  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  comes  over  the  bock  of  the  fingers  of  the  right,  and  the  different  knuckles  and  joints  are  so 
arranged  that  every  needle  can  lie  made  to  rotate  on  its  own  axis  by  a slight  movement  of  the  hand, 
without  any  one  needle  being  allowed  to  roll  over  the  others.  He  grasps  them  so  that  the  cuds  of  the 
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wire  (one  end  of  each)  project  a small  distance  beyond  the  edgo  of  the  hand  and  finger*,  and  the** 
ends  no  applies  to  the  grindstone  in  the  proper  position  for  grinding  them  down  to  a point  It  will 
easily  be  seen  tluit  if  the  wires  were  held  fixedly  the  ends  would  merely  be  bevelled  ot£  in  the  man- 
ner of  a graver,  and  would  not  give  a symmetrical  point  ; but  by  causing  each  wire  to  rotate  wliile 
actually  in  contact  with  the  grindstone,  the  pointer  works  equally  on  all  sides  of  the  wire,  and  briogs 
the  point  in  the  axis  of  the  wire.  At  intervals  of  every  few  seconds  he  adjusts  the  needles  to  a proper 
position,  against  a stone  or  plate,  and  dips  their  ends  in  a little  trough  of  liquid  between  him  and  the 
grindstone.  Each  wire  sends  out  its  owif  stream  of  sparks,  which  ascends  diagonally  in  a direction 
opposite  to  that  at  which  the  workman  is  placed.  So  rapid  are  his  movements  that  he  will  point 
seventy  or  a hundred  needles,  forming  one  luwd-grasp,  in  half  a minute — thus  getting  through  ten 
thousand  in  iui  hour ! 

The  circumstance  which  renders  this  operation  so  very  destructive  to  health  is,  that  the  particles  of 
steel,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  wire  by  the  friction  of  the  stone,  float  in  the  air  for  u time,  and 
are  then  inhaled  by  the  workman  ; and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  this  destructive  occupation  as  to 
fork-grinding. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  state  of  our  embryo  needle  is  simply  that  of  a piece  of  dull 
straight  wire,  about  three  inches  lung,  (supposing  6’s  to  be  the  site,)  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  The 
next  process  is  one  of  a series  by  which  two  eyes  or  holes  are  pierced  through  the  wire,  near  the  centre 
of  its  length,  to  form  the  eyes  of  the  two  needles  which  are  to  be  fashioned  from  the  piece  of  wire. 
A number  of  very  curious  operations  ure  connected  with  this  process,  involving  mechanical  and  manip- 
ulative arrangements  of  great  nicety.  Those  who  nrc  learned  in  the  qualities  of  needles — as  that  they 
will  not  **  cut  in  the  eye,”  Ac. — will  be  prepared  to  expect  that  much  delicate  workmanship  is  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  eyes,  and  they  will  not  be  in  error  in  so  supposing.  Most  of  the  improvements 
which  have  from  time  to  tune  been  introduced  in  needle-making  relate  more  or  less  to  the  production 
of  the  eye.  In  the  commoner  kinds  of  needles  many  processes  are  omitted  which  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  finer  qualities,  but  it  will  show  the  whole  nature  of  the  operations  better  for  us  to 
take  the  case  of  those  which  involve  all  the  various  processes. 

After  being  examined  when  the  pointer  has  done  his  portion  of  the  work  to  them,  (an  examination 
which  is  undergone  after  every  single  process  throughout  the  manufacture,)  the  wires  arc  taken  to  the 
stamping- shop,  where  the  first  germ  of  an  eye  is  given  to  each  half  of  every  wire.  The  stamping- 
machine  consists  of  a heavy  block  of  stone,  supporting  on  its  upper  surface  a bed  of  iron  ; and  on  this 
bed  is  placed  the  under  half  of  a die  or  stamp.  Above  tills  is  suspended  a hammer,  weighing  ahout 
thirty  (siunds,  which  has  on  its  lower  surface  the  other  half  of  the  die  or  impress.  The  hammer  is 
governed  by  u lever  moved  by  the  foot,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  down  exactly  upon  the  iron  bed. 
The  form  of  the  die  or  stamp  may  be  best  explained  by  stating  the  work  which  it  is  to  perform.  It  is 
to  produce  the  gutter,  or  channel,  in  which  the  eye  of  a needle  is  situated,  and  which  is  to  guide  the 
thread  in  the  process  of  “ threading  a needle." 

But  besides  the  two  channels  or  gutters,  the  stampers  make  a perforation  partly  through  the  needle, 
as  a means  of  marking  exactly  where  the  eye  is  to  be.  The  device  on  the  two  halves  of  the  die  is 
consequently  a raised  one,  since  it  is  to  produce  depressions  in  the  wire.  The  workman,  (adding  in  his 
hand  several  wires,  drops  one  at  a time  on  the  bed-iron  of  the  machine,  adjusts  it  to  the  die,  brings 
down  the  upper  die  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the  foot,  and  allows  it  to  fall  into  a little  dish  when  dune. 
This  he  does  with  such  rapidity  that  one  stumper  can  stomp  four  thousand  wires,  equivalent- to  eight 
thousand  needles,  in  an  hour,  although  he  has  to  adjust  each  needle  separately  to  the  die. 

To  this  process  succeeds  another,  in  which  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  pierced  through.  This  is  effected 
by  boys,  each  of  whom  works  at  a small  hand -press,  and  the  operation  is  at  once  a minute  and  inge- 
nious one.  The  boy  takes  up  a numlier  of  needles  or  wires,  and  spreads  them  out  like  a fun.  He  lays 
them  flat  on  a small  iron  bed  or  slab,  holding  one  end  of  each  wire  in  his  left  hand,  and  bringing  the 
middle  of  the  wiro  to  the  middle  of  the  press.  To  the  upper  arm  of  the  press  are  affixed  two  hard- 
ened steel  points  or  cutters,  being  in  sixe  and  shape  exactly  corresponding  with  the  eyes  which  they 
ore  to  form.  Both  of  these  points  are  to  |>as*  through  each  wire,  very  nearly  together,  and  at  u small 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  exact  centre  of  the  wire.  The  wire  being  placed  beneath  the  points,  the 
press  is  moved  by  hand,  the  jKiints  descend,  and  two  little  bits  of  steel  are  cut  out  of  the  wire,  thereby 
forming  the  cyes’for  two  needles.  As  each  wire  becomes  thus  pierced,  the  boy  shifts  the  fanlike  array 
of  wires  until  another  one  comes  under  the  piercers,  and  so  on  throughout.  The  press  has  to  be  worked 
by  the  right  hand  for  piercing  each  wire;  and  the  head  of  the  boy  is  hold  down  pretty  closely  to  his 
work,  in  order  that  he  may  see  to  eye  the  needles  properly  1 Were  not  the  wires  previously  pre- 

Cred  by  the  stamper,  it  would  be  impossible  thus  to  guide  ihe  piercers  to  the  proper  point ; but  this 
ing  effected,  patience,  good  eyesight,  and  a steady  hand  effect  the  rest. 

There  are  several  processes  ulwmt  this  stage  which  are  effected  by  boys.  Some  of  these  little  la 
borers  take  the  needles  when  they  have  been  eyed,  and  proceed  to  spit  them;  that  is,  to  pass  a 
wire  through  the  eye  of  every  needle.  Two  pieces  of  fine  wire  perlmjw  three  or  four  indies  in  length, 
are  prepared,  the  diameter  corresponding  exactly  with  the  sixe  of  the  needle-eye.  These  two  pieces 
of  wire  are  held  in  the  right  hand,  parallel,  and  at  a distnnee  apart  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
two  eves  in  each  needle  wire.  'Hie  pierced  needles,  being  held  in  the  left  hand,  aro  successively 
threaded  upon  tho  two  pieces  of  sniuller  wire,  till,  by  the  time  the  whole  is  filled,  the  assemblage  has 
something  the  uppcarancc  of  a fine-toothed  comb,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2970.  A workman  then  files  down 
tho  bur  or  protuberances  left  on  the  side  of  the  eye  by  the  stumping. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  throughout  all  these  operations  the  needles  arc  double ; that  is,  that 
the  piece  of  wire,  three  inches  in  length,  which  is  to  produce  two  needles  an  inch  and  a half  long  each, 
is  still  whole  and  undivided,  the  two  eyes  being  nearly  close  together  in  tho  centre,  and  the  two 

C'nts  being  at  the  ends.  Now,  however,  the  separation  is  to  take  place.  The  filer,  after  he  has 
ught  down  the  protuberances  on  each  wire,  but  before  he  has  laid  the  comb  of  wires  out  of  his  laind, 
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bends  nnd  works  tbe  comb  between  his  hands  in  a peculiar  way,  until  he  has  broken  the  comb  into 
two  halves,  each  half  spitted  by  one  of  the  tine  wires.  The  needles  liavc  arrived  at  something  like  their 
destined  shape  and  size:  for  they  arc  of  the  proper  length,  and  have  eyes  and  points.  In  Fig.  2071 
ve  cun  trace  the  wire  through  the  processes  of  change  hitherto  undergone. 


In  Fig.  2071,  A is  the  wire  for  two  needles;  B the  same,  pointed  at  one  end ; C pointed  at  both 
ends ; 1)  tbe  stamped  impress  for  the  eyes ; E the  eyes  pierced  ; F the  needles  just  before  separation  ; 
fief.  Fig.  2072,  enlargements  of  D E F. 

But  although  we  have  now  little  bits  of  steel,  which  might  by  courtesy  be  called  needles,  they  have 
very  many  processes  to  undergo  before  they  arc  deemed  finished,  especially  if,  in  accordance  with  our 
previous  supposition,  they  are  of  the  finer  quality.  There  are  very  many  workshops  which  we  have  yet 
to  glance  through,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  the  sofl-straightencr.  The  filer  and  his  two  snifters  (who 
together  get  ready  about  four  thousand  needles  in  an  hour)  are  very  likely  to  bend  in  a slight  degree 
the  needles  under  operation;  and,  indeed,  so  arc  likewise  tho  stampers  nnd  the  eye-makers.  To  re- 
store tbe  straightness  of  tho  wire  is  the  office  of  the  soft-straightoner,  who  is  frequently  a female. 

The  soft-straightener  is  seated  in  front  of  a bench,  near  the  front  edge  of  which  is  placed  a small 
steel  plate.  On  this  plate  the  needles  are  placed,  parallel  or  nearly  so;  the  straightener  employed  is 
a steel  bar,  from  a fciot  to  half  a yard  long,  an  inch  or  two  in  width,  and  perhaps  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  is  turned  upwards  a little  at  the  two  ends,  so  as  to  be  somewhat  convex  at  the  lower  sur- 
face, and  is  held  by  both  hands  at  the  two  ends.  By  a curious  management  of  this  instrument,  the 
eoft-straighteiicr  separates  each  individual  needle  from  the  group  of  which  it  forms  a part,  and  rolls 
it  over  two  or  three  times  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  instrument,  pressing  it  against  the  iron  plate, 
and  thus  working  (nit  any  curvatures  or  irregularities  which  may  have  been  given  to  it  by  tho  previous 
operations.  So  quickly  is  this  done  that  three  tlamsand  needles  can  be  thus  straightened  inun  hour  by 
one  person. 

The  needles  are  by  this  time  pointed,  eyed,  and  straightened ; but  before  they  can  be  brought  to  that 
beautifully  finished  state  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  hardened 
and  tempered  by  a peculiar  application  of  heat.  After  being  examined,  to  see  that  the  preceding  pro- 
cesses are  fitly  performed,  the  needles  are  taken  to  a shop  provided  with  ovens  or  furnaces.  They  are 
laid  down  on  a bench,  and  by  means  of  two  trowel-like  instruments,  spread  in  regular  thick  layers  on 
narrow  plates  or  trays  of  iron.  In  this  way  they  are  placed  on  a shelf  or  grating  in  a heated  furnace 
When  the  proper  degreo  of  heating  lias  been  effected,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  needles  are  shifted 
from  the  iron  tray  into  a sort  of  colander  or  perforated  vessel  immersed  in  cold  water  or  oil.  When 
they  are  quite  cooled,  the  hardening  is  completed  : and  if  it  has  been  effected  in  water,  the  needles  are 
simply  dried;  but  if  in  oil,  they  are  well  washed  in  an  alkaline  liquor  to  free  them  from  the  oil.  Then 
ensues  the  tempering  processes.  The  needles  are  placed  on  an  iron  pinto,  heated  from  beneath,  and 
moved  about  with  two  little  trowels  until  every  needle  has  been  gradually  brought  to  a certain  desired 
temperature. 

Notwithstanding  the  soft-straightening  which  the  needles  underwent  after  they  were  pointed  and 
eyed,  they  have  become  slightly  distorted  in  slmpe  by  the  actiou  of  the  heat  in  the  processes  just  de- 
scribed, and  to  rectify  this  they  undergo  the  operation  of  hammer-straightening.  A number  of  females 
arc  seen  seated  at  a long  bench,  each  with  a tiny  hammer,  giving  a number  of  light  blows  to  the  nee 
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dies ; the  needles  lieing  placed  on  a small  steel  block  with  a very  smooth  upper  surfilOG.  This  is  rather 
a tedious  part  of  the  manufacture,  the  workwoman  not  being  able  to  straighten  more  than  five  hundred 
needles  in  an  hour,  a degree  of  quickness  much  less  than  that  which  we  have  laid  hitherto  to  notice. 

Wc  leave  the  tinkling  hammers,  and  follow  the  needles  to  the  only  part  of  the  manufacture  which  in- 
volves apparatus  other  than  of  a very  small  size.  This  is  the  securing  process,  performed  by  machines, 
looking  like  mangles,  nr,  perhaps  more  correctly,  like  marble  polishing  machines — a square  slab  or  rub- 
ber working  to  and  fro  on  u long  lied,  stone,  or  bench.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  rub  the  needles 
one  against  another  f«*r  a very  long  jn-riod,  till  the  surfaces  of  all  have  become  perfectly  smooth,  dean, 
and  true.  This  is  effected  in  a curious  manner.  A strip  of  very  thick  canvas  is  laid  out  open  on  a 
bench,  and  on  this  a large  heap  of  needles,  amounting  to  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  is  laid,  all 
the  needles  being  parallel  one  with  another,  and  with  the  Jcngtli  of  the  doth.  The  needles  are  then 
-lightly  coated  with  a mixture  of  emery  and  oil,  and  tied  up  tightly  in  the  canvas,  the  whole  forming  a 
compact  roll  about  two  feet  long  and  two  indies  in  thickness.  Twenty-four  rolls  of  needles  Wing  thus 
prepared,  comprising  probably  six  hundred  thousand  needles  in  all,  they  are  placed  under  the  rubbers 
of  the  scouring- -machines,  two  rolls  to  each  machine.  A steam-engine  or  a water-wheel  then  gives  to 
the  rubbers,  bv  connected  mechanism,  a reciprocating  or  backward  and  forward  motion,  pressing  heavily 
on  the  rolls  of  needles,  and  causing  all  the  needles  of  each  bundle  to  roll  one  over  another.  By  this 
action  an  intense  degree  of  friction  is  exerted  among  the  needles,  whereby  each  one  is  rubbed  smooth 
by  those  which  surround  it.  For  eight  hours  uninterruptedly  this  rubbing  or  scouring  is  carried  oo  ; 
after  which  the  needles  are  taken  out,  washed  in  suds,  placed  in  new  pieces  of  canvas,  touched  with  a 
new  portion  of  emery  and  oil,  and  subjected  to  another  eight  hours’  friction.  Again  and  again  is  this 
repeated,  insomuch  that  for  the  very  finest  needles  the  process  is  performed  five  or  six  times  over,  cadi 
time  during  eight  hours'  continuance. 

The  needles  are  examined  after  Wing  scoured,  ami  are  placed  in  n small  tin  tray,  where,  by  shaking 
and  vibrating  in  a curious  manner,  they  are  all  brought  into  parallel  arrangement  From  thence  they 
arc  removed  into  flat  paper  trays,  in  long  rows  or  heaps,  and  passed  on  to  the  “header,"  generally  a 
little  girl,  whose  office  is  to  turn  all  the  heads  one  way  and  all  the  jioints  the  other.  This  is  one  among 
the  many  simple  but  curious  processes  involved  in  this  very  curious  manufacture,  which  surprise  us  by 
the  rapidity  and  neatness  of  execution.  The  girl  sit-  with  her  face  towards  the  window,  ami  has  the 
needles  ranged  iu  a row  or  layer  Wfore  her.  the  needles  Wing  parallel  with  the  window.  She  draws 
out  laterally  to  the  right  those  which  have  their  eyes  on  the  right  hand,  into  one  heap;  and  to  the  left 
those  which  have  their  eyes  in  that  direction,  in  another. 

AWut  this  time  too  the  needles  are  examined  one  by  one,  to  remove  those  which  have  been  broken 
or  injured  in  the  long  process  of  scouring;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand out  of  fifty  thousand  are  spoiled  during  this  operation.  Moat  ladies  are  conversant  with  the  merits 
•f  “ drilled-eyed  needles,”  warranted  “not  to  cut  the  thread.”  These  are  produced  by  a modem  improve- 
ment, whereby  the  eye,  produced  by  the  stamping  and  piercing  processes  before  described.  i»  drilled 
with  a very  fine  instrument,  by  which  its  margin  becomes  ns  perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant  as  any  other 
part  of  the  needle.  To  effect  this  the  needle  is  first  “ blued,”  that  is.  the  head  is  heated  so  as  to  give  it 
the  proper  temper  for  working.  Then  the  eye  is  counter-sunk,  which  consists  in  bevelling  off  the  eye 
by  means  of  a kind  of  triangular  drill,  so  tluit  there  may  be  no  sharp  edge  Wtwecn  the  eye  itself  and 
tile  cylindrical  shaft  of  the  needle.  Next  conies  the  drilling.  Seated  at  a long  bench  are  a number  of 
men  and  boys,  with  small  drills  working  horizontally  with  great  rapidity.  The  workman  takes  up  a 
few  needles  "between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  bis  left  hand,  spreads  tnem  out  like  a fan  with  the  eyes 
uppermost,  brings  them  one  at  a time  opjxHite  the  point  of  the  drill,  governs  the  luuidle  or  lever,  of  the 
drill  with  hi-  right  hand,  and  drills  the  eye,  which  is  equivalent  to  making  it  circular,  even,  smooth,  and 
polished.  He  shiftH  the  thumb  and  finger  round,  so  ns  to  bring  all  the  needles  in  succession  under  the 
action  of  the  drill ; and  he  thus  gets  through  his  work  with  much  rapidity.  The  preparation  of  the 
drills,  which  are  small  wires  of  polished  steel  three  or  four  inches  long,  u a matter  of  very  great  nicety, 
and  on  it  depends  much  of  that  beauty  of  production  which  constitutes  the  pride  of  a modem  needle- 
manufacturer. 

The  needles  arc  next  applied  to  the  edges  of  little  wheels  revolving  with  great  rapidity,  some  in- 
tended for  what  is  termeu  44  grinding"  the  needles,  and  some  for  polishing.  The  men  are  seated  on  low 
stools,  each  in  front  of  a revolving  wheel,  which  is  at  a height  of  |>erhnps  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  grinding- whends  are  very  small,  not  above  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter ; they  are  made  of  grit- 
stone, and  are  attached  to  a horizontal  axis.  The  grinding  here  alluded  to  is  not  such  as  might  bo  sup- 
posed, relating  to  the  points  of  the  needles,  but  lias  reference  simply  to  the  head *,  which  have  not  yet 
nod  a rounded  form  given  to  them.  'Hie  workman  takes  up  a layer  or  row  of  needles  between  the  Au- 
gers and  thumbs  of  the  two  hand-,  and  applies  the  heads  to 
the  stones  in  such  a manner  as  to  grind  clown  any  small  as- 
perities on  the  surface.  As  the  small  grindstones  are  revolving 
three  thousand  times  in  a minute,  it  is  plain  tliat  the  steel  may 
soon  lie  sufficiently  worn  away  by  a slight  contact  with  the 
periphery  of  the  stone. 

The  grinders  and  the  polishers  sit  near  together,  so  tluit  the 
latter  take  up  the  series  of  operations  as  soon  as  the  former 
have  finished.  The  polishing-wheels  consist  of  wood  coated 
with  buff  leather,  whose  surface  is  slightly  touched  with  polish- 
ing-paste. Against  these  wheels  the  polishers  hold  the  nee- 
dles, applying  every  part  of  the  cylindrical  surface  iu  succes- 
sion ; nr-t  holding  them  by  the  pointed  end,  and  then  by  the 
eye  end  About  n thousand  in  an  hour  can  thus  lie  polished 
by  each  man ; and  wheu  they  leave  his  liands  the  needles  are  finished.  A magnified  representation 
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of  the  eye  in  different  states  will  assist  these  details,  a,  Fig.  2973,  represents  a needle  with  the  eye 
aud  head  rough ; b,  the  head  filed  and  formed ; c,  the  eye  countersunk ; d represents  a needle  drilled 
and  finished. 

NICKEL.  A white  metal*  ductile,  malleable,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  which,  like  iron,  may  be 
rendered  magnetic.  Its  specific  gravity  when  hammered  is  About  9.  It  is  rather  more  fusible  than  pure 
iron ; is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air  and  moist uro  at  common  temperatures,  but  is  slowly  oxidized 
at  a red  heat  It  is  found  in  all  meteoric  iron ; but  its  principal  ore  is  a copper-colored  mineral  found 
in  Westphalia,  and  called  kupfcmickcl , nickel  being  a term  of  detraction  used  by  the  German  miners, 
who  expected  from  the  color  of  the  ore  to  find  tluit  it  contained  copper.  The  salifiable  oxide  of  nickel 
consists  of  30  nickel  -+-  8 oxygen.  It9  salts  are  mostly  of  a grass-green  color,  and  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  its  oxide  Is  deep  blue,  Tike  that  of  copper.  See  Metals  and  Alloys. 

NON  AGON.  A figure  of  nine  angles  and  nine  sides.  'ITic  angle  at  the  centre  of  a nonagon  is  40°, 
the  angle  subtended  by  its  aides  140°,  and  its  area  when  the  side  is  1 = 6-1818242,  consequently  the 
square  of  the  side  X 6-1818242  will  give  the  area  of  the  figure. 

NORMAL.  A term  sometimes  used  for  perpendicular.  In  the  geometry  of  curve  lines,  the  normal 
to  a curve  at  any  point  is  a straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that  point,  and  included  between 
the  curve  and  the  axis  of  the  abscissa.  • 

NUT-CUTTING  MACHINE — By  A Milmc,  Glasgow.  This  is  a very  convenient  tool  in  works  * 


where  the  chief  business  is  the  construction  of  the  more 
finished  quality  of  machinery.  In  these  the  nuts  are  usu- 
ally dressed  to  correspond  with  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 
It  Is  not  commonly  employed  by  millwrights,  although  its 
iu»e  would  often  be’  a material  Baving  of  time  in  the  fitting- 
shop,  and  especially  in  out  door  work,  in  reducing  the  nuts, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  keys  required,  to  a few 
definite  sizes. 

Fig.  2974  is  a side  elevation.  Fig.  2975  an  end  elevn- 
tioiL  Fig.  2976  a general  plan  of  tho  machine. 

a is  the  main-spindle,  having  a spur-wheel  tr,  and  the 
cutter  x,  keyed  on  it 

k.  the  driving-shaft,  carrying  fast  and  loose  pulleys,  and 
having  the  pinion  p keyed  on  it,  and  which  geers  into  tho 
wheel  w. 

r,  the  nut-holder:  the  nuts  are  screwed  on  a pin  which 
is  tightened  by  a nut  on  the  under  side,  seen  in  rig.  29 TA, 
by  a counter-nut  ; different  sizes  of  these  mandrel-pifls 
or  screws  are  of  course  required  for  different  sizes  of 
nuts. 

b,  a hand-wheel,  upon  the  end  of  a slide-lever  for  carry- 
ing the  nut  across  the  end  of  the  cutter. 

c,  a shaft  carrying  a set  of  grooved  pulleys,  connected 
bv  a cord,  with  a corresponding  set  on  the  shaft  k. 

s,  an  endless  screw  on  the  shaft  c,  and  working  into  the 
wheel  h,  on  the  slide-screw,  to  render  the  machine  self- 
acting. 
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m,  a handle  to  disengage  the  self  acting  feed  when  desired.  The  upper  part  of  the  slide  on  which 
the  nuts  are  fixed  turns  round,  and  is  held  in  the  position  required  by  the  handle  n,  the  end  of  which  is 
pressed,  by  a spring,  into  notches  on  the  riin  of  the  table.  See  Fig.  2976. 

y,  a screw  for  moving  forward  the  head  carrying  the  cutter,  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  the  sue  of  nut  to  be 
cut.  This  operation  is  accomplished  by  hand. 


OCTAGON.  In  geometry,  a plane  figure  contained  by  eight  sides,  and  consequently  having  eight 
angles.  When  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  Ls  a regular  octagon.  If  a denote  the  side  of  a regular 
octagon,  the  area  is  a1  X 2 tan.  rt7i0=a,  X 4 828427. 

OCTOHEDRON.  In  geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular  solids,  or  Platonic  bodies,  contained  under 
eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  Let 

A = the  linear  edge  or  side, 

B = the  whole  surface, 

C = the  solid  content, 

R = radius  of  circumscribed  sphere, 
r = radius  of  inscribed  sphere ; then 

A = rV«  = *W2  = v/(£B<*/3)=V§<V2), 

B = 12r  V 3 = 4 RV3  = 2 A V3. 

C=4rV3  = |R’=lAV2. 

R=r>/8  = iA^2=iv/Bv/i=VlC, 
r=|Rv/3=jAV'6  = i«/(lV3). 

ODOMETER  An  instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  of  a carriage,  by  which  the  distance  passed 
over  is  measured. 

OILS.  The  term  oil  is  applied  to  two  dissimilar  and  distinct  organic  products,  which  are  usually 
called  fixed  oils  and  volatile  oils.  The  fixed  or  fat  oils  are  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin ; they 
are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ; the  relative  proportions  vary  but  little  in  the  several 
species.  The  following  analyses  of  olive  and  spermaceti  oil  may  be  assumed  as  types  of  the  rest: 

Olive  oil.  Spermaceti  oil. 


Carbon .. 772  780 

Hydrogen 133  118 

Oxygen 95  102 


1000  1000 

The  fixed  oiU  abound  in  the  fruit  and  seed  of  certain  plants  ; they  are  lighter  than  water,  unctuous, 
and  insipid,  or  nearly  so;  some  of  these  require  a low  temperature  for  their  congelation,  such  as  linseed 
oil ; others,  such  as  olive  oil,  concrete  at  a temperature  higher  than  the  freezing  point  of  water ; some 
are  solid  at  common  temperatures,  such  as  cocoa-nut  oil.  Some  of  these  oils  when  exposed  to  air  absorb 
oxygen,  and  gradually  harden,  forming  a kind  of  varnish ; these  are  called  drying  oiU,  and  are  the  basis 
of  paints,  such  as  linseed  oil ; others  become  rancid,  as  almond  oil.  All  these  oils,  like  the  different 
kinds  of  fat,  consist  of  two  proximate  principles,  called  itearine  and  r/aine ; the  former  is  the  fatty  por- 
tion, which  first  concretes  on  cooling  the  oil,  and  from  which  the  elaine,  or  oily  portion,  may  be  separ- 
ated by  pressure.  These  oils  cannot  be  volatilized  without  decomposition.  At  a red-heat  thev  are 
resolved  into  volatile  and  gaseous  products,  among  which  carburettod  hydrogen,  in  several  of  its  forma 
predominate** ; hence  the  use  of  these  oils,  when  volatilized  and  burned  oy  the  aid  of  a wick,  as  sources  | 
of  artificial  light  The  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  flat  oils  is  highly  important,  as  forming  soap. 

The  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  vegetables  which  afford  them  with  water; 
they  fluctuate  *in  density  a little  on  either  side  of  wnter:  the.fr  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  forming 
the  perfumed  or  medicated  waters,  such  as  rose  nnd  peppermint  water ; they  are  mostly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  forming  essences.  A few  of  them,  such  os  oil  of  turpentine,  of  lemon  peel,  of  copivi  balsam,  Ac, 
are  hydro-au-bons/  that  is,  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only ; the  greater  number,  however,  contain 
oxygen  as  one  of  their  ultimate  elements.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  in  perfumery,  and  a 
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few  of  them  are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  a*  vehicles  for  colors,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes ; this  is  especially  the  case  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Linseed,  rape  seed,  poppy-seed,  and  other  oleiferous  seeds  were  formerly  treated  for  the  extraction  of  ^ ^ . 

their  oil.  by  pounding  in  Kurd  wooden  inortors  with  pestles  shod  with  iron,  set  in  motion  by  cams  driven 
l»y  a shaft  turned  with  horse  or  water  power ; then  the  triturated  seed  was  put  into  woollen  bags  which 
were  wrapped  up  in  hair  cloths,  and  squeezed  between  upright  wedges  in  press-boxes  by  the  impulsion 
of  vertical  rams  driven  also  by  a cam  mechanism.  In  the  best  mills  upon  the  old  construction,  the  cakes 
obtained  by  this  first  wedge- pressure  were  thrown  upon  the  bed  of  an  edge-mill,  ground  anew,  and  sub-  4 

jected  to  a second  pressure,  aided  by  heat  now  as  in  the  first  case.  These  mortars  and  presB-boxea 
constitute  what  arc  called  Dutch  mills.  They  are  still  in  very  general  use,  and  are  by  many  persona  t 

supposed  to  be  preferable  to  the  hydraulic  presses. 


2877. 


2079. 
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In  extracting  oil  from  seeds  two  processes  are  acquired — 1st,  trituration ; 26,  expression ; and  the 
steps  are  as  follows : 

1.  Bruising  under  revolving  heavy -edge  mill -stones,  in  a circular  bed  or  trough  of  iron,  bedded  on 
granite. 

2.  Heating  of  the  bruised  seeds,  by  the  heat  either  of  a naked  fire  or  of  steam. 

3.  first  pressure  or  crushing  of  the  seeds,  cither  by  wedges,  screw,  or  hydraulic  presses. 

4.  Second  crushing  of  the  seed-cakes  of  the  first  pressure. 

5.  Heating  the  bruised  cakes : nnd  6.  A final  crushing. 

The  seeds  are  now  very  generally  crushed  first  of  all  between  two  iron  cylinders  revolving  in  opposite 
directions,  and  fed  in  from  a hopper  above  them ; after  which  they  yield  more  completely  to  the  tritu-  ^ # 

rating  action  of  the  edge-stones,  which  are  usually  hooped  round  with  a massive  iron  ring.  A pair  of 
©dge  mill-stones  of  about  7 or  7^  feet  in  diameter,  and  25  or  26  inches  thick,  weighing  from  7 to  8 tons,  • 

can  crush,  in  12  hours,  from  2$  to  3 tons  of  seeds.  The  edge  mill-stones  serve  uot  merely  to  grind  the  • 
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seeds  at  first,  but  to  triturate  the  cakes  after  they  have  beeu  crushed  in  the  press.  Old  dry  seeds  some- 
times require  to  be  sprinkled  with  a little  water  to  make  the  oil  come  more  freely  away ; but  this 
practice  requires  great  care. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  the  bruised  seeds  consists  usually  of  cast  iron  or  copper  porn,  with  stirrers 
moved  by  machinery.  Figs.  2977,  2978,  2979,  and  2980  represent  the  heaters  by  naked  fire,  as  mounted 
in  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Field's  seed-crushing  mills,  on  the  wedge  or  Dutch  plan. 

Fig.  2977  is  an  elevation  or  side  view  of  the  fireplace  of  a naked  heater. 

Fig.  2978  is  a plan  in  the  hue  U U of  Fig.  2977. 

Fig.  2979  is  an  elevation  and  section  parallel  to  the  line  VV  of  Fig.  2978. 

Fig.  2980  is  a plan  of  the  furnace,  taken  above  the  grate  of  the  fireplace. 

A,  fireplace  shut  at  top  by  the  cast-iron  plate  B,  called  the  fire-plate.  0,  iron  ring-pan,  resting  on  the 
plate  B,  for  holding  the  seeds,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pins  or  bolts  a.  D,  funnels,  britehen, 
into  which,  by  pulling  the  ring-case  e by  the  handles  b 6,  the  seeds  are  made  to  fall,  from  which  they 
pass  into  bags  suspended  to  the  hooks  c. 


• > 

• % 


* E,  Fig.  2979,  the  stirrer  which  prevents  the  seeds  from  being  burned  by  continued  contact  with  the  t 
hot  plate.  It  is  attached  by  a turning-joint  to  the  collar  F,  which  turns  with  the  shaft  G,  and  slides  up 
and  down  upon  it.  H,  a bevel-wheel  in  geer  with  the  bevel-wheel  I,  and  giving  motion  to  the  shaft  G. 

K,  a lever  for  lifting  up  the  agitator  or  stirrer  E.  e,  a catch  for  holding  up  the  lever  K,  when  it  has 
been  raised  to  a proper  height. 

Fig.  2981.  front  elevation  of  the  wedge  seed-crushing  machine,  or  wedge-press. 

_ Fig.  2982,  section,  in  the  line  X X of  Fig.  2983. 

• A A,  upright  guides,  or  frame-work  of  wood.  BB,  side  guide-rails. g D,  driving  stamper  of  wood 
WFmch  presses  out  the  oil ; C,  spring  stamper,  or  relieving  wedge,  to  permit  the  hag  to  be  taken  out 
when  Mlfficicntly  prroMd.  E is  the  lifting-shaft, having  rollers  bbbb , Fig.  2982,  which  lift  the  stampers 
by  the  cama  a a.  Fig.  2982.  F is  the  shaft  from  the  power  engine,  pn  which  the  lifters  are  fixed.  G is 
the  out  iron  press-box,  in  which  the  bags  of  seed  are  placed  for  pressure,  laterally  by  the  force  of  the 
wedjijw. 

In  Figs.  2981  und  2984,  o is  the  spring,  or  relieving  wedge,  e,- lighter  rail;  d,  lifting- rop-  to  ditto; 
////•  flooring  overhead,  g,  the  hack  iron  or  end-plate,  minutely  perforated,  h,  the  horse  hair,  bags, 
i (called  hairs.)  containing  the  flannel  bag  charged  with  seed ; t,  the  dam-block ; m,  the  spring-wedge.  \ 

Fig.2983 . A,  upright  guides ; C and  D,  spring  and  driving  stampers ; E,  lifting-roller ; F,  lifting -shaft ; 

I a . cams  of  stampers,  t 

w'-f  .Fig.  2984,  a view  of  one  set  of  the  wedg^-boxes.  or  presses,  supposing  the  front  of  them  to  be  removed, 
o,  driving-wedge ; <7,  back  .iron ; h,  hair*;  (,  dam-block;  k,  s peering  or  oblique  block,  between  the  two 
stampers  ; / and  n,  ditto  fyn,  spring- wedge.  ' 
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When  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  the  bruised  seeds  are  sufficiently  heated  in  the  pans,  the  double 
il'>or  F F is  withdrawn,  and  they  are  received  in  the  bags  below  the  aperture  O.  These  bags  are  made 
of  strong  twilled  woollen  cloth,  woven  on  purpose.  They  are  then  wrapped  in  a hair-cloth,  lined  with 
leather. 

The  first  pressure  requires  only  a dozen  blows  of  the  stamper,  after  which  the  pouches  are  left  nlonc 
for  a few  minutes  till  the  oil  has  had  time  to  flow  out ; in  which  interval  the  wurkmen  prepare  fre-h 
bags.  Tlie  former  are  then  unlocked,  by  making  the  stamper  fall  upou  the  loosening  wedge  or  key  *». 


The  weight  of  the  stampers  is  usually  from  500  to  600  pounds ; and  tho  height  from  which  they  fall 
upon  the  wedges  is  from  16  to  21  inches. 

Such  a mill  as  that  now  described  can  produce  a pressure  of  from  50  to  75  tons  upon  each  cake  of  the 
following  dimensions:  8 inches  in  the  broader  base,  7 inches  in  the  narrower,  18  inches  in  the  height; 
altogether  nearly  140  square  inches  in  surface,  and  about  $ of  an  inch  thick. 


Adultrration  of  mis. — M.  Heidenreich  lias  found  in  the  application  of  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
a film  of  oil,  upon  a glass  plate,  a means  of  ascertaining  its  purity.  The  glass  plate  should  be  laid  upon 


a sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a drop  of  the  acid  let  fall  on  the  middle  of  ten  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  tried. 

With  the  oil  of  rapt-seed  and  tumip-nenl,  a greenish-blue  ring  is  gradually  formed  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  acid,  and  some  yellowish-brown  bands  proceed  from  the  centre. 

With  ail  of  black  mustard , in  double  the  above  quantity,  also  a bluish-green  color. 

With  whale  and  cod  oil,  a peculiar  centrifugal  motion,  then  a red  color,  increasing  gradually  in  inten- 
sity ; and  after  some  time  it  liecomes  violet  on  the  edges. 

With  oil  of  camel ine,  a red  color,  passing  into  bright  yellow. 

Ol ice- oil,  pale  yellow,  into  yellowish  green.  1 

Oil  of  poppies  and  street  almonds,  canary  yellow,  passing  into  an  opaque  yellow. 

Of  linseed,  a brown  magma,  becoming  black. 

Of  tallorc  or  oleine , a brown  color. 

In  testing  oils,  a sample  of  the  oil  imagined  to  be  present  should  be  placed  alongside  of  the  actual 
oil,  and  both  be  compared  in  their  reactions  with  the  acid.  A good  way  of  approximating  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  oil  is  by  henting  it,  when  its  peculiar  odor  becomes  more  sensible. 

OIL  TEST.  The  most  valuable  quality  in  an  oil  intended  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery  is  nernta-  " 
nrnt  fluidity.  Tliat  oil  which  will  for  the  greatest  length  of  time  remain  fluid  in  contact  with  the  iron 
or  brass  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  u«eful  for  the  purpose.  Hence  the  necessity  of  including  the  ele- 
ment of  time  in  any  experiment  on  the  comparative  value  of  such  oils. 

Some  idea  tuny  be  formed  of  tne  importance  of  having  the  means  of  arriving  at  dvrect  conclusions 
on  this  subject,  when  we  know  that  in  some  spinning  establishments  there  are  upwards  of  50,000  spin- 
dles in  motion  at  the  rate  of  4000  or  5000  revolutions  per  minute ! The  slightest  defect  in  the  quality 
of  tlie  oil  in  such  a case,  by  its  becoming  viscid,  tells  in  the  most  serious  way  upon  the  quantity  of  fuel  £ 
consumed  in  generating  the  power  required  to  maintain  at  this  high  velocity  such  a multitude  of  moving 
parts.  'Hie  slight  increase  of  fluidity  consequent  on  the  rise  of  temperature,  caused  by  the  lighting  of 
the  gas  in  the  rooms  of  a cotton-mill,  makes  a difference  of  several  horses -power  in  the  duty  of  the  en-  * 
gine  of  an  extensive  establishment 

The  oil  test  we  have  now  to  describe,  and  which  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Nasmyth’s,  consists  of  a plate  # 
of  iron  4 inches  wide  by  6 feet  long,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  six  equal-sized  grooves  are  planed. 

This  plate  is  placed  in  on  inclining  position,  say  1 inch  in  6 feet  Tlie  mode  of  using  it  is  ns  follows  : — -JLffe 

Suppose  we  have  six  varieties  of  oil  to  test,  and  we  are  desirous  to  know  which  of  them  will,  for 

........ 


longest  time,  retain  its  fluidity  when  in  contact  with  iron  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ; all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  pour  out  simultaneous hj  at  the  upper  end  of  eacn  inclined  groove  an  equal  quautity  of  f 
each  of  the  oils  under  examination.  This  Is  very  conveniently  and  correctly  done  by  means  of  a row  of 
small  bruss  tubes.  Tlie  six  oils  then  make  a fair  start  on  their  race  down  hill ; some  get  ahead  the  first 
day,  and  some  keep  ahead  the  second  and  third  day,  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  truth  logins  to  come 
out ; the  bad  oils,  whatever  good  progress  they  may  have  made  at  the  outset,  come  soon’ to  a stand- 
still by  their  gradual  coagulation,  while  the  good  oil’  holds  on  its  course;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
ilays  there  is  no  doubt  left  ns  to  which  is  the  best ; it  speaks  for  itself,  having  distanced  its  c<#npef1tort 
by  a long  wav.  Linseed  oil,  which  makes  capital  progress  the  first  day,  is  set  fast  after  having  tmvellod  * 


18  inches,  while  second-class  speitU  beats  first-class  sperm  by  14 inches  in  uine  days,  having  traversed 

The  following  table  #fll  show  the  state  of  the  oil-race  aftet*^ 


In  that  time  6 feet  $ inches  down  the  hilL 
- a nine  days’  rui^: 


t « 
« i 
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Result*  of  Oil  Test. 
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In. 

It. 
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ft.  In. 

ft. 

in.  ft.  in. 
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in.  1 ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

Best  sperm  oil  
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4 

o 

4 

M 
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4 
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4 

si i Sul 

Common  sperm  oil 

1 7 

3 

9 

4 

«1 

4 11 

5 

W r,  4 

5 

61 10  7| 

5 8 1 

Gnliopoli  oil  

0 10$ 

1 

21 

1 

6 

1 04 

1 

nli  si 

1 

9 1 91 

1 94: 

Lard  oil 

0 10$ 

0 
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0 

i»i 
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0 

111  Slat. 

Rap*  nil  

1 24 

1 

64 

1 

7 

1 n 

1 

n 1 u 

1 

71  |l  7} 

SUL  ' 

Linseed  oil 

1 M 

1 

6 

1 

oi 

1 01 

1 

81  1 61 

1 

6j  1 Stat. 

For  nice  machinery  nothing  has  boon  found  to  equal  the  beat  spermaceti  oil,  and  it  is  a mistaken  econ- 
omy which  applies  inferior  oil  to  good  machinery. 

OMBROMETER.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  ruin-gage.  See  Raix-Gaoe. 

OPERAMETER  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparatus  patented  in  February,  1829,  by  Samuel  Walker, 
cloth  manufacturer,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.  It  consists  of  a train  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  inclosed 
in  a box,  having  indexes  attached  to  the  central  arl>or,  like  the  hands  of  n clock,  and  a dial-plate ; 
whereby  the  number  of  rotations  of  a shaft  projecting  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  box  is  shown.  If 
thus  shaft  be  connected  by  any  convenient  means  to  the  working  parts  of  a gig-uiill,  shearing-frame,  or 
any  other  machinery  of  tfiat  kind  for  dressing  cloths,  the  number  of  rotations  made  by  the  operating 
machine  will  be  exhibited  bv  the  indexes  upon  the  dial  plate  of  this  apparatus.  In  dressing  cloths,  it 
is  often  found  that  too  little  or  too  much  work  has  been  expended  upun  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
unskilfulncas  or  inattention  of  the  workmen.  By  the  use  of  the  operameter,  that  evil  will  be  avoided, 
as  the  master  may  regulate  and  prescribe  beforehand  by  the  dial  the  number  of  turns  which  the  wheels 
should  perforin. 

A similar  clock  work  mechanism,  called  n counter,  has  been  for  a great  many  yeani  employed  in  the 
cotton  factories  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main-shaft  of  the  mill,  and  of  course  the 
quantity  of  yarn  that  might  or  should  be  spun,  or  of  cloth  that  might  be  woVfcn  in  the  power  loom*. 

OPS  IOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different 
individuals,  and  consequently  for  determining  the  focal  length  of  lenses  necessary  to  correct  imperfec- 
tions of  the  eye.  A contrivance  for  this  purpose,  by  M.  Leliot,  is  described  in  the  Annate*  dr*  Science* 
<f  Observation  for  June,  1829,  ami  in  the  notes  by  M.  Quctelet  to  the  French  translation  of  J/cruhef* 
Treatise  on  Light.  Its  principle  depends  on  the  appearance  presented  by  a straight  line  placed  very 
neur  the  eye.  in  the  direction  of  its  axis ; and  the  principle  is  carried  into  practice  by  placing  a thread 
of  white  silk  on  a narrow  rule  covered  with  Mack  velvet,  and  furnished  with  a suitable  apparatus  for 
marking  the  exact  points  at  which  the  thread  begins  and  ceases  to  be  distinctly  seen,  when  held  in  a 
certain  position  with  respect  to  the  eye.  An  instrument  for  the  same  purpose,  on  a different  principle, 
had  formerly  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Young. 

ORDINATE.  In  geometry,  a straight  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  a curve  perpendicularly  to 
another  straight  line,  which  is  called  the  absciss.  The  absciss  and  ordinate  together  are  called  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  point  The  situation  of  a point  in  a plane  is  determined  when  its  distances  from  two 
straight  lines  iu  the  same  plane  arc  known ; and,  when  a series  of  points  are  so  situated  in  respect  of 
each  other  that  the  coordinates  of  each  have  the  same  mathematical  relation,  these  points  form  a curve, 
the  nature  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  relation  of  the  co-ordinates. 

ORE-SEPARATOR.  See  Fig**.'  1298  to  1300. 

ORTHOCHRONOGRAPU.  This  instrument  has  for  its  object  the  ascertaining  of  correct  time. 
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Its  property  is  derived  from  the  intersection  of  a curvilinear  line  at  two  points  by  the  circular  transit 
of  a solur  ray.  The  instrument  consist*  of  two  horizontal  circular  plates,  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
nppei4  one,  a,  has  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  a solar  ray ; the  lower  one,  b,  has  three  pair  of  semi 
circular  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations.  The  loWcr  plate  6 is  supported  by  a pillar  e. 
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resting  on  a tripod,  fumislied  with  three  adjusting  screws,  def.  The  upper  plate  a is  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  a rack  g,  working  out  of  the  pillar  c,  by  means  of  a pinion  and  friction  rollers,  acted  upon 
by  the  milled  head  A. 

For  taking  an  observation,  place  the  instrument  upon  any  firm  support,  with  the  letters  N and  S as 
nearly  north  and  south  ns  may  be ; but  rigid  accuracy  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  essential.  By 
means  of  a spirit-level  and  the  adjusting  screws  d cf,  bring  the  plate  b into  a horizontal  position ; then 
raise  or  lower  the  plate  a until  the  sun’s  ray  is  in  contact  with  the  line  on  which  it  is  intended  to  make 
the  observation,  as  at  A in  the  diagram,  Fig.  2986.  or  until  the  my  appears  within  the  double  line  as 
at  A,  Fig.  2987.  In  either  case  note  the  hour,  minute,  and  second,  when  the  ray  is  at  A ; leaving  the 
instrument  undisturbed,  the  sun's  ray  will  traverse  the  plate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  until  it 
arrives  ut  the  point  A',  when  the  time  is  again  to  be  accurately  noted.  Add  the  results  of  the  two 
observations  together,  and  divide  by  2;  the  difference  between  this  result  and  12  hours  will  show  the, 
error  of  the  clock  as  compared  with  solar  time,  which  being  corrected  by  the  necessary  equations,  (of 
which  very  complete  tables  are  given  in  the  descriptive  pamphlet  which  accompanies  the  instrument,) 
will  give  either  mean  or  sidereal  time,  as  may  be  desired. 

OSCILLATION,  CENTRE  OF.  The  centre  of  oscillation  is  that  point  in  a vibrating  laxly  into 
which,  if  the  whole  were  concentrated  and  attached  to  the  same  axis  of  motion,  it  would  then  vibrate 
in  the  same  time  the  laxly  does  in  its  natural  state.  The  centre  of  oscillation  is  situated  in  a right  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  nnd  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  motion. 

OSCILLATING  ENGINES,  Bikam’s  patent  improvements  in.  The  object  of  the  improvements  in- 
cluded under  the  present  patent  is  two- fold : first,  to  improve  the  action  of  the  oscillating  steam-engine, 
as  now  constructed  ; and  second,  to  extend  the  "application  of  the  oscillating  principle  to  other  engines, 
such  as  water-pumps,  air-pumps,  fire-engines,  <fec.  In  our  present  notice  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  former  branch  of  the  patent 

Fig.  2989  is  a plan  of  a pair  of  oscillating  steam-cylinders,  constructed  on  Mr.  Biram’s  improved  plan. 

Fig.  2988  is  a side  elevation  ; nnd  Fig.  2990  an  end  "elevation.  The  arrows  denote  the  supposed  direc- 
tion in  which  the  steam  and  engines  respectively  operate. 
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A is  the  stenin-chest,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a Bteam-tight  division  B.  C is  the  cylinder, 
which  has  a hollow  trunnion,  T,  which  oscillates  within  the  steam-chest  A.  S i3  the  induction-pipe; 
E,  the  eduction  pipe.  A steam-way  communicates  with  each  end  of  the  cylinder  through  the  trunnion  T, 
having  two  ports  or  openings,  a a,  into  each  end,  forming  a passage  Alternately  to  each  division.  The 
width  of  these  openings  is  made  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  angular  distance  travelled  by  the 
periphery  of  the  trunnion  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  The  openings  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder  have  a 
valve  b h , wide  enough  to  cover  both  of  them,  which  valve  is  fitted  accurately  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
trunnion,  and  dovetailed  at  each  end  into  movable  rings  ce,  fitting  on  to  the  trunnion  on  each  side  of  the 
steam-chest.  These  rings,  cc,  have  on  the  upper  side  each  two  notches,  dd,  to  receive  alternately  the 
catches  el  c*,  which  are  fixed  upon  the  sides  of  the  steam-chest,  and  kept  in  an  adequate  state  of  tension 
by  the  springs  * n ; /*/*/* /*  are  tappets,  which  are  screwed  on  to  toe  trunnion  on  each  side  of  the 
valves,  one  side  of  these  t«pj>ets  radiating  to  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  valves,  and  the 
other  side  forming  a tangent  to  the  circle  of  the  trunnion,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  catches. 

When  the  cylinder  is  upon  its  centre  at  either  end  of  the  stroke,  one  port,  communicating  with  each 
side  of  the  steam-chest,  and  with  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder,  is  half  open.  When  the  cylinder 
lias  travelled  through  one-third  of  the  angular  distance  on  either  side,  the  ports  are  wide  open  ; the  tap- 
pets fx  and/*,  or/*  and/4,  then  come  in  contact  on  opposite  sides  with  tnc  valves,  while  at  the  same 
instant  one  of  the  other  tappets, p or /*,  clear  the  catch  «°*  or  <?',  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  vnlvos 
travel  with  the  trunnion  through  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  distance ; the  other  catch  then  drops 
into  its  notch,  and  retains  the  valves  until  the  trunnion  has  travelled  to  one-third  of  its  distauce  on  the 
other  side  of  the  centre,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated  by  the  opposite  tappets  on  the  reverse 
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side.  The  catches,  if  so  placed  as  not  to  be  likely  to  fall  into  their  places  by  their  own  gravity,  may  be 
assisted  by  springs  suitably  adapted  to  them. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  steam  and  eduction  ports  aro  wide  open  by  the  time  the 
crank  lias  parsed  through  the  distance  g h , at  either  end  of  the  stroke,  (which  will  bo  found  to  constitute 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  stroke,)  and  remain  wide  opcu  to  the  half  stroke,  or  as  far 
as  the  point  t ; between  the  distances  i A they  are  closing,  (the  order  of  the  letters  representing  the 


direction  in  which  the  crank  is  revolving,)  and  at  A they  begin  to  open  to  the  reverse  ends  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  steam  is  admitted  and  withdrawn  through  tf»e  valve-box  k,  and  the  supply  of  steam  is  regu- 
lated. or  cut  off,  or  the  motion  of  the  engine  reversed,  by  partially  or  totally  closing  the  passages,  or 
reversing  the  communications  by  the  valves  vv. 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  preceding  description  that  the  improvement  consists  in  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  the  cylinders  are  charged  and  exhausted.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the 
oscillations  of  the  cylinder  will  be  too  rapid ; but  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  change  of  direc- 
tion is  not  made  nuUirnly,  but  gnuluallg,  through  the  arc  of  a circle  so  considerable,  that  the  arc  of 
oscillation  at  cnch  end  of  the  cylinder  will  be  about  seven  iuclies.  No  doubt  the  piston-rod  must  be 
made  stronger  than  usual. 

2991. 


OYSTKR-OPENER,  Picault’s.  Amongst  the  extensive  collections  of  the  products  of  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures  of  1 849,  exhibited  in  Paris,  is  a peculiar  meelwnical  contrivance  for  opening 
oysters,  which  we  have  engraved,  Fig.  2991,  to  show  how  judiciously  mechanical  talent  may  bo  oxerd-ed 
in  thf .improvement  of  articles  of  nn  humble  class.  The  instrument,  which  is  the  invention  of  M.  Picaolt, 
consists  of  two  levers  bent  semicircularly  at  one  end,  and  hinged  together.  In  the  curved  portion  of  ooe 
of  these  levers  is  a narrow  recess,  of  a size  sufficient  to  receive  the  edge  of  an  oyster,  as  shown ; anti  on 
the  other  lever,  exactly  opposite  to  this  recess,  is  fixed  an  oblique  knife,  which,  on  drawing  the  two 
straight  ends  or  handles  of  the  levers  together,  enters  the  joint  of  the  shells,  and  divides  them  at  ooee. 
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PAINTS,  GRINDING  OF.  There  nre  many  pigments,  such  as  common  oipiment,  or  king’s  yellow, 
and  verdigris,  which  are  strong  poisons;  others  which  arc  very  deleterious,  and  occasion  dreadful  mala- 
dies, such  as  white-lead,  red-lead,  chrome-yellow,  and  vermilion ; none  of  which  can  be  safely  ground 
by  hand  with  the  slab  and  muller,  but  should  always  be  triturated  in  a mill.  The  emanations  of  white- 
lead  cause,  first,  that  dangerous  disease,  the  colica  piclonwn,  afterwards  paralysis,  or  premature  decrep- 
itude and  lingering  death. 

Figs.  2992,  2993,  2994,  2995  exhibit  the  construction  of  a good  color-mill  in  three  views : Fig.  2992 
being  an  elevation  shown  upon  the  side  of  the  liondle,  or  where  the  power  is  applied  to  the  shaft ; Fig. 
2993  a second  elevation,  taken  upon  the  side  of  the  line  cd  of  the  plan  or  bird's-eye  view.  Fig.  2994. 

The  framework  A A of  the  mill  is  made  of  wood  or  cast-iron,  strongly  mortised  or  bolted  together; 
and  strengthened  by  the  two  cross  iron  bars  B B.  Fig.  2995  is  a plan  of  the  millstones.  The  lying  or 
nether  millstone  C,  Fij».  2993,  is  of  cast-iron,  and  is  channelled  on  its  upper  face  like  com  millstones.  It  * 
is  fixed  upon  the  two  iron  liars  B B;  but  may  tic  preferably  supported  upon  the  three  points  of  adjusta- 
ble screws,  passing  up  through  hearing-bars.  The  millstone  C is  surrounded  by  a large  iron  hoop  D, 
for  preventing  the  pasty-consistenccd  color  from  naming  over  the  edge.  It  cun  escape  only  by  the 
eluice-hole  E,  formed  in  the  hoop ; and  is  then  received  in  tho  tub  X placed  beneath. 


2992. 


The  upper  or  moving  millstone  F is  also  made  of  cast-iron.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  its  shape.  In 
the  centre  it  has  an  aperture  with  ledges  60;  there  is  also  a ledge  upon  its  outer  circumference, 
sufficiently  high  to  confine  the  color  which  may  occasionally  accumulate  upon  its  surface.  An  upright 
iron  shaft  II  pusses  into  the  turning  stone,  and  gives  motion  to  it.  A horizontal  bevel-wheel  K.  Figs. 
2993  and  2994,  furnished  with  27  wooden  teeth,  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  shaft  H.  A 
similar  bevel-wheel  L,  having  the  same  number  of  teeth,  is  placed  vertically  upon  the  horizontal  iron 
axis  M M,  and  works  into  the  wheel  K.  This  horizontal  axis  M M bears,  at  one  of  its  ends,  a handle  or 
winch  N,  by  which  the  workman  may  turn  the  millstone  F;  and  on  tho  other  end  of  the  same  axis,  the 
fly-wheel  0 is  made  fast,  which  serves  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  machine.  Upon  one  of  the 
spokes  of  the  fly-wheel  there  is  fixed,  in  like  maimer,  a handle  P,  which  may  serve  upon  occasion  for 
turning  the  mill.  This  handle  may  be  attached  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the  centre  by  means  of 
the  slot  and  screw-nut  J. 


The  color  to  be  ground  is  put  into  the  hopper  U,  below  which  the  bucket  S is  suspended,  for  supply- 
ing the  color  uniformly  through  the  orifice  in  the  millstone  G.  A cord  or  chnin  T,  by  means  of  wnich 
the  bucket  S is  suspended  at  a proper  height  for  pouring  out  the  requisite  quantity  of  color  between 
the  stones,  pulls  the  bucket  obliquely,  and  makes  its  beak  rest  against  the  square  upright  shaft  H.  By 
this  means  the  buckot  is  continually  agitated  in  such  a way  as  to  discharge  more  or  less  color,  according 
to  its  degree  of  inclination.  The  copper  cistern  X receives  the  color  successively  as  it  is  ground  ; ami 
when  full,  it  may  be  carried  away  by  the  two  handles  Z Z ; it  may  be  emptied  by  the  stop-cock  Y, 
without  removing  the  tub. 
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PAPER,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  Till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  linen  and  hempen  mgs  from 
which  paper  was  made,  were  reduced  to  the  pasty  state  of  comminution  requisite  for  this  manufacture 
by  mashing  them  with  water,  and  setting  the  mixture  to  ferment  for  many  clays  in  close  vessels,  where- 
by they  underwent,  in  reality,  a species  of  putrefaction.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  orgnnic  structure  of 
the  fibres  would  be  thus  unnecessarily  altered,  nay,  frequently  destroyed.  The  next  method  employed 
was  to  beat  the  rags  into  a pulp  by  stamping-rods,  shod  with  iron,  working  in  strong  oak  mortar*,  and 
moved  by  water-wheel  machinery.  So  rude  and  ineffective  was  the  apparatus,  that  forty  pairs  of  stamps 
were  required  to  operate  a night  and  a day,  in  preparing  one  hundred  weight  of  rags.  The  pulp  or 
paste  was  then  diffused  through  water,  and  made  into  paper  by  methods  similar  to  those  still  practised 
m the  small  hand-mill*. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  cylinder  or  engine  mode,  as  it  is  called,  of  comminuting  rags 
into  paper  pulp,  was  invented  in  Holland ; which  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  in  France,  and  at  a later 
period  in  Kugland. 

The  first  step  in  the  paper  manufacture  is  the  sorting  of  the  rags  into  four  or  five  qualities.  At  the 
mill  they  are  sorted  again  more  carefully,  and  cut  into  shreds  by  women.  For  this  purpose  a table- 
frame  is  covered  at  top  with  wire-cloth,  containing  about  nine  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  To  this  frame 
u long  steel  blade  is  attached  in  a slanting  position,  against  whose  sharp  edge  the  rags  are  cut  into 
square*  or  fillets,  after  having  their  dust  thoroughly  shaken  out  through  the  wire-cloth.  Each  piece  of 
rag  i*  thrown  into  a certain  conqurtment  of  a box,  according  to  its  fineness;  seven  or  eight  sorts  being 
distinguished. 

The  sorted  rags  are  next  dusted  in  a revolving  cylinder  surrounded  with  wire-cloth,  about  six  feet 
long,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  having  spokes  about  20  inches  long  attached  at  right  angles  to  its  axis. 
These  prevent  the  rags  from  being  carried  round  with  the  case,  and  beat  them  during  its  rotation;  so 
that  in  half  on  hour,  being  pretty  clean,  they  are  taken  out  by  the  side  door  of  the  cylinder,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  engine,  to  be  first  washed  and  next  reduced  into  u pulp.  For  fine  paper,  they  should  be 
previously  boiled  for  some  lime  in  a caustic  ley,  to  cleanse  and  separate  their  filaments. 

Wrigley's  rag-machine  is  shown  in  Fig*.  2996,  2997,  2998,  and  2999.  Fig.  2996  is  a side  elevation; 
Fig.  2997  a transverse  section,  taken  lengthwise  through  nearly  its  middle ; Fig.  2998  a pUn  view  of 


the  apparatus  detached  upon  a larger  scale . and  Fig.  2999  is  an  elevation.  The  vessel  in  which  the 
rags  are  placed  is  shown  at  a a,  and  in  nliout  the  centre  of  this  vessel  the  heating  or  triturating  roll  bb 
is  placed ; it  i*  surrounded  with  the  blade*  or  roll-bars  re.  Fig.  2997.  The  roll  is  mounted  upon  a shaft 
d d,  one  end  of  which  i*  placed  in  a pedestal  or  bearing  on  the  further  side  of  the  chamber  a,  and  the 
other  in  a bearing  upon  the  arm  or  level  r «■*,  Fig.  2996,  which  is  supported  by  its  fulcrum,  at  the  end 
e#,  in  one  of  the  standards  ff,  und  at  the  other  end  by  a pin  fixed  m the  connecting-rod  g g.  At  the 
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upper  end  of  this  connecting-rod  there  is  a cross-piece  or  head  h,  having  turned  pivots  at  each  end,  upon 
which  are  placed  small  rollers  i i,  resting  upon  a horizontal  cam  kk,  which  is  made  to  revolve.  This 
cam  k k,  by  mean*  of  its  geering,  causes  the  roll  b first  of  all  to  wash  the  rags  a short  time,  then  to  be 
lowered  at  whatever  rate  is  desired  for  breaking  the  fibres;  to  be  maintained  nt  the  lowest  point  for 
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the  required  number  of  revolutions  for  beating ; and  to  be  raised  and  retained,  as  required,  for  the  final 
purpose  of  clearing  the  pulp.  The  upper  or  working  edge  of  this  cam  is  to  be  shaped  exactly  according 
to  trie  action  required  by  the  engine-mil ; as,  for  instance,  suppose  the  previous  operation  of  washing  to 
be  completed,  ami  the  time  required  for  the  operation  of  the  rag  machine  to  be  three  hours,  one  of  which 
is  required  for  lowering  the  roll,  that,  or  the  first  division  of  the  working  surface  of  the  cam  k k,  must 
be  so  sloped  or  inclined  that,  according  to  the  speed  at  which  it  is  driven,  the  rollers  upon  the  cross- 
head  shall  be  exactly  that  portion  of  the  time  descending  the  incline  upon  the  cam,  ana  consequently 
lowering  the  roll  upon  the  plates  n.  Fig.  2997  ; and  if  the  second  hour  shall  l>e  required  for  the  roll  to 
beat  up  the  rags,  the  roll  revolving  all  the  time  in  contact  with  the  plates,  the  second  division  of  the 
cam  k k must  be  so  shaped  (that  is,  made  level)  that  the  roll  shall  Ik*  allowed  to  remain,  during  that 
period,  at  its  lowest  point ; and  if  the  third  portion  of  the  time,  or  nn  hour,  be  required  for  rnising  the 
roll  again,  either  gradually  or  interruptedly,  then  the  third  division  of  the  cam  k must  be  suitably  shaped 


taw*. 


or  inclined,  so  as  to  cause  the  cross  head  to  lift  the  roll  during  such  interval  or  space  of  time ; the  par 
ticular  shape  of  the  inclined  portions  of  the  cam  dej>ending  on  the  manner  in  which  the  manufacturer 
may  wish  the  roll  to  uppruach  to  or  recede  from  the  bottom  plates  during  its  descent  ami  ascent  respect 
irely. 

Its  mode  of  connection  and  operation  in  the  rag -engine  is  as  follows : supposing  that  the  rags  intended 
to  be  beaten  up  are  placed  in  the  vessel  a , Fig.  2997,  and  motion  is  communicated  from  a steam-engine 
or  other  power,  to  the  further  end  of  the  shaft  d,  the  roll  6 will  thus  be  caused  to  revolve,  and  the  rags 
washed,  broken,  and  beatcu  up,  as  they  proceed  from  the  front  weir  m,  over  the  bottom  plates  w,  and 
again  round  bv  the  back  weir  o.  There  is  a small  pulley  p,  upon  the  near  end  of  the  shaft  </,  round 
which  a band  y passes,  and  also  round  another  pulley  r,  upon  the  cross-shaft  » ; upon  this  shaft  is  a 
worm  t,  geering  into  a worm-wheel  u,  fixed  upon  another  shaft  r,  below upon  the  reverse  end  of  which 
is  a pinion  io,  geering  into  a spur  wheel  x,  upon  the  end  of  a shaft  y\  and  upon  the  centre  of  this  shaft 
y there  is  another  worm  x,  geering  into  a horizontal  worm-wheel  1,  upon  which  the  cam  kk  is  fixed. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  requisite  slow  motion  is  communicated  to  the  cam,  which  may  be  made  to 
perform  half  a revolution  in  three  hours  ; or  it  will  be  evident,  that  half  a revolution  of  the  cam  k k 
may  be  performed  in  any  other  time,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  geering  employed.  The  shaft 
may  also  be  driven  by  hand,  so  as  to  give  the  required  motion  to  the  cam.  Supposing,  now,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation,  the  cross-head  bearing  the  lever  and  roll  to  be  at  the  highest  point  upon  the 
cam  k k,  as  its  revolution  commences,  the  roll  will  revolve  for  a short  time  on  the  level  surface  of  the 
cam,  and  will  then  be  lowered  until  the  cam  k k has  arrived  nt  that  point  which  governs  the  time  that 
the  roll  remains  at  the  lowest  point,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  rags  into  pulp,  and  as  .the  cam  k k 
continues  to  revolve,  and  thus  brings  the  opposite  slope  upon  the  third  jK»rtioti  of  its  working  surface 
into  action  upon  the  cross-head,  the  roll  will  be  raised  in  order  to  clear  the  pulp  from  knots  and  other 
imperfections,  and  thus  complete  the  operation  of  the  engine.  In  order  to  raise  the  cross-head  and  roll 
to  the  height  from  which  it  descended  without  loss  of  time,  or  to  lift  the  cross-head  entirely  from  off  the 
cam  when  requisite,  a lever  2,  or  other  suitable  contrivance  may  be  attached  to  the  apparatus,  also  a 
shaft  may  be  passed  across  the  rag -engine,  and  both  ends  of  the  roll  may  be  raised  instead  of  one  only, 
as  above  described. 

In  the  paper  machine  of  Messrs  Bryan  Donkin  <fc  Co.  in  Bermondsey,  on  Fourdrinier's  principle,  each 
machine  is  capable  of  making,  under  the  impulsion  of  any  prime  mover,  all  unwatched  by  a human  eye 
and  unguided  by  a human  hand,  from  20  to  50  feet  in  length,  by  6 feet  broad,  of  most  equable  paper  in 
one  minute.  Of  paper  of  average  thickness  it  turns  off  30  feet 

Fig  3000,  3000’  is  an  upright  longitudinal  section,  representing  the  machine  in  its  most  complete  state, 
including  the  drying  steam- cylinders,  and  the  compound  channelled  rollers  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  subsequently 
to  be  described  in  detail.  Thu  longer  figure  shows  it  all  in  train,  when  the  paper  is  to  be  wound  up 
wet  upon  the  reels  EE,  which,  being  movuble  round  the  centre  / of  a swing-bar,  are  presented  empty, 
time  about,  to  receive  the  tender  web.  The  shorter  figure  contains  the  steam  or  drying  cylinders,  the 
points  O O of  whose  frame  replace  at  the  points  I*  I*  the  wet-reel  frame  F F P. 

A is  the  vat,  or  receiver  of  pulp  from  tne  stuff  chest.  B is  the  knot-strainer  of  Ibotson,  to  clear  the 
pulp  before  passing  on  to  the  wire.  0 is  the  hog,  or  agitator  in  the  vat  Tin?  arrows  show  the  course 
of  the  currents  of  the  pulp  in  the  vat.  I is  the  apron,  or  receiver  of  the  water  and  pulp  which  escape 
through  the  endless  wire,  and  which  arc  returned  by  a scoop-wheel  into  the  vat.  b is  the  copper  lip  of 
the  vat,  over  which  the  pulp  flows  to  the  endless  wire,  on  a leathern  apron  extending  from  this  lip  to 
about  nine  inches  over  the  wire,  to  support  the  pulp  and  prevent  its  escaping,  cc  are  the  bars  which 
bear  up  the  small  tube  rollers  that  support  the  wire,  da  are  ruler  burs  to  support  the  copper  rollers 
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over  which  the  wire  revolves.  K is  the  breast  roller,  round  which  the  endless  wire  turns.  N is  the  point 
where  the  shaking  motion  is  given  to  the  machine.  M is  the  guide-roller,  having  its  pivots  movable 
laterally  to  adjust  the  wire  and  keep  it  parallel.  L is  the  pulp- roller,  or  “ dandy,"  to  press  out  water, 
and  to  set  the  paper,  r is  the  place  of  the  second,  when  it  is  used.  H is  the  first  of  wet  press,  or 
couching  rollers  ; the  wire  leaves  the  paper  here,  which  latter  is  couched  upon  the  endless  felt  and 
the  endless  wire  o returns  passing  round  the  lower  couch-roller.  By  Mr.  Donkin's  happy  invention  of 
placing  these  rollers  obliquely,  the  water  runs  freely  away,  which  it  ilid  not  do  when  their  axes  were  in 
a vertical  line,  e e are  the  deckles,  which  form  the  edges  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  prevent  the  pulp 
passing  away  laterally.  They  regulate  the  width  of  the  endless  sheet,  //are  the  revolving  deckle- 
straps.  R is  the  deckle-guide,  or  driving-pulley,  gg  are  tube-rollers,  over  which  the  wire  passes,  which 
do  not  partake  of  the  shaking  motion ; aud  h h are  movable  rollers  for  stretching  the  wire,  or  brass  car- 
riages for  keeping  the  rollers  gg  in  a proper  position. 

C is  the  second  press,  or  dry  press,  to  expel  the  water  in  a cold  Btnte.  K K,  Ac.,  are  the  steam- 
cylinders  for  drying  the  endless  sheet,  t i are  rollers  to  convey  the  paper,  jj  ure  rollers  to  conduct 
the  felt,  which  serves  to  support  the  paper,  and  prevent  it  wrinkling  or  becoming  cucklcd.  D D are 
the  hexagonal  expanding  reels  for  the  steam-dried  paper  web,  one  only  being  used  at  a time,  and 
made  to  suit  dilfereut  sizes  of  sheets;  l is  their  swing-fulcrum.  FFFF  is  the  frame  of  the  machine. 

The  deckle-straps  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  this  beautiful  machine.  They  are  composed  of 
many  layers  of  cotton  tape,  eacn  one  inch  broad,  and  together  unc-half  inch  thick,  cemented  with  caout- 
chouc, so  as  to  be  at  once  perfectly  flexible  and  water-tight. 

The  upper  end  of  each  of  the  two  carriages  of  the  roller  L is  of  a forked  shape,  and  the  pivots  of 
the  roller  are  made  to  turn  in  the  cleft  of  the  forked  carriages  in  such  a manner  that  the  roller  may 
be  prevented  from  lmving  any  lateral  motion,  while  it  possesses  a free  vibratory  motion  upwards  and 
downwards ; the  whole  weight  of  the  roller  L being  borne  by  the  endless  web  of  woven  wire. 

The  greatest  difficulty  formerly  experienced  in  the  paper  manufacture  upon  the  continuous  system 
of  Fourdrinier,  was  to  remove  the  moisture  from  the  pulp  and  condense  it  w’ith  sufficient  rapidity,  so 
* as  to  prevent  its  becoming  what  is  called  i catfr-gallrdy  and  to  permit  the  web  to  proceed  directly  to 
the  drying  cylinders.  Hitherto  no  invention  hus  answered  so  well  in  practice  to  remove  this  difficulty 
as  the  channelled  and  perforated  pulp-rollers  or  dandies  of  Mr.  John  Wilks,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Donkin. 
Suppose  one  of  these  rollers  (see  L,  rig.  3000,  and  M M,  Fig.  8005)  is  required  tor  a machine  which  is 
to  moke  paper  54  inches  wide,  it  must  be  about  GO  inches  long,  so  that  its  extremities  (see  Figs.  3001 
and  3002)  may  extend  over  or  beyond  each  edge  of  the  sheet  upon  which  it  is  laid.  Its  diameter  may 
f -be  7 inches.  About  8 grooves,  each  1 -1 0th  of  an  inch  wide,  are  made  in  every  inch  of  the  tube ; anti 
they  ore  cut  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  copper,  with  a rectangularly  shaped  tool.  A succession  of 
ribs  and  grooves  are  thus  formed  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  A similar  succession  is 
then  made  across  the  former,  but  of  24  in  the  inch,  and  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  raetul.  wliicb, 
by  a peculiar  mode  of  management,  hud  been  prepared  for  that  purpose.  As  the  latter  grooves  are 
cut  as  deep  as  the  former,  those  on  the  inside  meet  those  on  the  outside,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  thereby  producing  so  many  square  holes;  leaving  a series  of  straight  copper  ribs  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  the  said  tube,  traversed  by  another  series  of  ribs  coiled  round  them  on  the  outside, 
forming  a cylindrical  sieve  made  of  one  piece  of  metaL  The  rough  edges  of  all  the  ribs  must  be 
rounded  off  with  a smooth  file  into  a semicircular  form. 

Figs.  3002  and  3001,  A A are  portions  of  the  ribbed  copper  tube.  Fig.  3002  shows  the  exterior,  and 
Fig.  3001  the  interior  surface;  bb  and  bb  show  the  plain  part  at  each  of  the  ends,  where  it  is  made 
fast  to  the  brass  rings  by  rivets  or  screws.  C C are  the  rings  with  arms,  and  a centre-piece  in  each, 
for  fixing  the  iron  pivot  or  shaft  B ; oue  such  pivot  is  fixed  by  riveting  it  in  each  of  the  centre-pieces 
of  the  rings,  as  shown  at  <*,  Fig.  3001  ; so  that  both  the  said  pieces  shall  lie  concentric  with  the  rings, 
and  have  one  common  axis  with  each  other  and  with  the  roller.  At  an  a groove  is  turned  in  each  of 
the  pivots,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  a weight  by  a hook,  in  order  to  increase  the  pressure  upon 
the  paper,  whenever  it  may  be  found  necessary. 

Fig.  3003  is  an  end  view,  showing  the  copper  tul»e  and  its  internal  ribs  A A,  the  brass  rings  C C, 
arm  D,  centre-piece  K,  and  pivot  B.  Fig.  8004  is  a section  of  the  said  ring,  with  the  arms,  <tc. 

Tin*  roller  is  shown  at  L,  Fig.  3000.  ns  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  wire-web.  The  relative  position 
of  that  perforated  roller,  and  the  little  roller  b over  which  it  lies,  is  such  that  the  axis  of  L is  a little 
to  one  side  of  the  axis  of  />,  and  not  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the  latter  being  about  an  inch  nearer 
the  vat  end.  Hence,  whenever  the  wire-web  is  set  in  progressive  motion,  it  will  cause  the  roller  L to 
revolve  upon  its  surface ; and  as  the  paper  is  progressively  made,  it  will  pass  onwards  with  the  web 
under  the  surface  of  the  roller.  Thus  the  pulpy  layer  of  paper  is  condensed  by  compression  under  the 
ribbed  roller;  while  it  transmits  its  moisture  through  the  perforations,  it  becomes  sufficiently  compact 
to  endure  the  action  of  the  wet-press  rollers  II H,  and  also  acquires  the  appearance  of  parallel  lines, 
as  if  made  by  hand  in  a laid  mould. 

Mr.  Wilks  occasionally  employs  a second  perforated  roller  in  the  same  machine,  which  is  then  placed 
&t  the  dotted  lines  * i i. 

The  patentee  has  described  in  tho  same  specification  a most  ingenious  modification  of  the  said  roller, 
by  which  he  aui  exhaust  the  air  from  a hollowed  portion  of  its  periphery,  and  cause  the  paper  in  its 
passage  over  the  roller  to  undergo  the  sucking  operation  of  the  partial  void,  so  as  to  be  remarkably 
condensed ; but  he  has  not  been  called  upon  to  imply  this  second  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
fect success  which  he  has  experienced  in  the  working  of  the  first. 

The  following  is  a more  detailed  illustration  of  Mr.  Wilks’s  improved  roller : 

Fig.  3005  represents  two  parts  of  his  double-cased  exhausting  cylinder.  This  consists  of  two  copper 
tubes,  one  nicely  lining  the  other;  the  inner  being  punched  full  of  round  holes,  as  at  K K.  where  tnat 
tube  is  shown  uncovered;  a portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  same  tube  is  shown  at  LL.  In  this  figure 
also,  two  portions  of  the  outer  tube  are  shown  at  M M and  N N,  the  former  being  an  external,  aud  the 
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latter  an  interna!  view.  Here  we  see  that  the  external  tube  is  the  ribbed  perforated  one  already  de- 
scribed ; the  holes  in  the  inner  tube  being  made  in  rows  to  correspond  with  the  grooves  in  the  outer. 
The  holes  are  so  distributed  that  every  hole  in  one  row  shall  be  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  space  left 
between  two  holes  in  the  next  row,  ns  will  appear  from  inspection  of  the  figure.  The  diameter  of  each 
of  tiie  punched  holes  somewhat  exceeds  the  width  of  each  rib  in  the  inside  of  the  outer  cylinder,  and 
every  inside  groove  of  this  tube  coincides  with  a row'  of  holes  in  the  former,  which  construction  permits 
the  free  transudation  or  percolation  of  the  water  out  of  the  pulp.  At  each  end  of  this  double -case  cyl- 
inder a part  is  left  at  M plain  without,  and  grooved  merely  in  the  inside  of  the  outer  tube.  'I’he 
smooth  surface  allows  the  brass  ends  to  be  securely  fixed  ; the  outer  edge  of  the  brass  ring  tits  tight 
into  the  inside  of  the  end  of  the  cylinders. 

On  the  inside  of  each  of  these  rings  there  are  four  pieces  which  project  towards  the  centre  or  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  two  of  which  pieces  are  shown  at  <*«,  Fig.  8005.  in  section,  ft  6 is  a brass  ring  with  four 
arms  cccc,  and  a boss  or  centre  piece  c/</.  The  outer  edge  of  the  last- mentioned  ring  is  also  turned 
cylindrical,  and  of  such  a diameter  as  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  former  ring  oo.  The  two  rings  are 
securely  held  together  by  four  screws,  ee  is  the  hollow  iron  axle  or  shaft  upon  which  the  cylinder  re- 
volve-. Its  outside  is  made  truly  cylindrical,  so  as  to  fit  the  circular  holes  in  the  bosses  dd  of  the  ringu 
£ and  arms  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  Hence,  if  the  hollow  shaft  be  so  fixed  that  it  will  not  turn,  the 

fHjrtbrated  cylinder  is  capable  of  having  a rotatory  motion  given  to  it  round  that  shaft  Th»  motion  ia 
•ad  recourse  to  when  the  vacuum  apparatus  is  employed.  But  otherwise  the  cylinder  is  made  fast  to 
the  hollow*  axle  by  means  of  two  screw-clamps.  To  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  as  at  p,  a toothed  wheel  is 
attached  for  communicating  a rotatory  motion  to  it,  so  that  its  surface  motion  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  paper  web;  otherwise  a rubbing  motion  might  ensue,  which  would  wear  and  injure  both. 

The  paper  stuff  or  pulp  is  allowed  io  flow  from  the  vat  A,  Fig.  3000,  on  to  the  surface  of  the  endless 
wire-web,  ns  this  is  moving  along.  The  lines  o o,  Fig.  8000,  show  the  course  of  the  motion  of  the  web, 
which  operates  as  a sieve,  separating  to  a certain  degree  the  water  from  the  pulp,  yet  leaving  the  latter 
in  a wet  state  till  it  arrives  at  the  first  pair  of  pressing-rollers  U II,  between  which  the  web  with  its 
sheet  of  paper  is  squeezed.  Thick  paper,  in  passing  through  these  rollers,  was  formerly  often  injured 
by  becoming  water-galled,  from  the  greater  retention  of  water  in  certain  places  than  in  others.  But 
Messrs.  Donkin's. cylinder,  as  above  described,  has  facilitated  vastly  the  discharge  of  the  water,  and 
enabled  the  manufacturer  to  turn  off  a perfectly  uniform  smooth  paper. 

In  Fig.  8000,  immediately  below  the  perforated  cylinder,  there  is  a wooden  water-trough.  Along  one 
side  of  the  trough  a copper  pipe  ia  laid,  of  .the  same  length  as  the  cylinder,  and  parallel  to  it;  the  dis- 
tance between  them  being  alxiut  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  side  of  the  pipe  facing  the  cylinder  is  per- 
forated with  a line  of  small  holes,  which  transmit  a great  many  jets  of  water  against  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  in  order  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  clenn  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  process. 

The  principle  adopted  by  John  Dickinson  for  making  paper,  is  different  from  tlmt  of  Fourdrinier.  It 
consist*  in  causing  a polished  hollow  brass  cylinder,  perforated  with  holes  or  slits,  and  covered  with  wirc- 
cloth,  to  revolve  over  and  just  in  contact  with  the  prepared  pulp;  so  that  by  connecting  the  cylinder 
with  a vessel  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  film  of  pulp,  which  adheres  to  the  cylinder  during  its  rotation, 
becomes  gently  pressed,  whereby  the  paper  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  drier,  and  of  more  uniform 
thickness,  than  upon  the  horizontal  hand-moulds  or  travelling  wire-cloth  of  Fourdrinier.  When  sub- 
jected merely  to  agitation,  the  water  is  sucked  inwards  through  the  cylindric  cage,  leaving  the  textile 
filaments  so  completely  interwoven  as,  if  felted  among  each  other,  tlmt  they  will  not  separate  without 
breaking,  and  when  dry  they  will  form  a sheet  of  paper  of  a strength  and  quality  relative  to  the  nature 
and  preparation  of  the  pulp  The  roll  of  paper  thus  formed  upon  the  hollow  cylinder  is  turned  off  con-  ■ 
tinuously  upon  a second  solid  one  covered  with  felt,  upon  which  it  is  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  a 
third  revolving  cylinder,  and  is  thence  delivered  to  the  drying  rollers. 

Mr.  Ibotson,  of  Foyle,  paper  manufacturer,  obtained  a patent,  see  B.  Fig.  3000,  which  has  proved  very 
successful  fur  a peculiar  construction  of  a sieve  or  strainer.  Instead  of  wire  meshes,  he  uses  a series  of 
bars  of  gun-metal,  laid  in  tin*  liottom  of  a brti  very  closely  together,  so  that  the  upper  sdrfaces  or  the 
flat  aide-*  may  be  in  the  same  plane,  the  edge  of  each  bar  being  parallel  with  its  neighbor,  leaving  par- 
allel slits  between  them  of  from  about  I-T0th  to  l-100th  of  an  inch  in  width,  according  to  the  fineness 
or  coarseness  of  the  paper  stuff  to  be  strained.  As  this  stuff  is  known  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
very  fine  flexible  fibres  of  hemp.  flax,  cotton.  <tc.,  mixed  with  water,  and  as,  even  in  the  pulp  of  which 
the  best  piper  i*  made,  the  length  of  the  said  fibres  considerably  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  meshes  of 
which  common  strainers  are  formed,  consequently  the  longest  end  most  useful  fibres  were  formerly  lo?t 
^ to  the  paper  manufacturer.  Mr.  I hot  son’s  unproved  sieve  is  employed  to  strain  the  paper  stuff  pre- 
viously io  its  lieing  used  in  the  machine  above  described,  (see  its  place  at  B in  the  vat.)  When  the 
strainer  i-  at  work,  a quick  vertical  and  lutenil  jogging  motion  is  given  to  it,  by  machinery  similar  to 
the  jogging  screens  of  corn -mills. 

Since  the  lateral  shaking  motion  of  the  wire-web  in  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  ns  originally  made,  was 
injurious  to  the  fabric  of  the  paper,  by  bringing  it«  fibres  more  closely  together  breadthwise  than  length- 
wise, thus  tending  to  produce  long  rib*  or  thick  streaks  in  its  substance,  it  was  proposed  to  give  a rapid 
up -and -down  movement  to  the  travelling  web  of  pulp;  and  this  has  been  introduced  into  Sir.  Donkin’s 
machine*. 

Mr.  Dickinson  obtained  a patent  for  a method  of  uniting  face  to  face  two  sheets  of  pulp  by  means  of 
machinery,  in  order  to  produce  paper  of  extraordinary  thickness.  Two  vats  are  to  be  supplied  with 
paper  stuff  as  usual ; in  which  two  hollow  barrels  or  drums  are  made  to  revolve  upon  axles  driven  by 
any  first  mover  ; an  endless  felt  is  conducted  by  guide-rollers,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  drums; 
the  first  drum  gives  off  the  sheet  of  paper  pulp  from  its  periphery  to  the  felt,  which,  passing  over  a 
pressing-roller  i*  conducted  by  the  felt  to  tlmt  part  of  a second  drum  which  is  in  contact  with  another 
pressing- roller.  A similar  sheet  of  paper  pulp  is  now  given  off  from  the  second  drum,  and  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  former  by  the  pressure  of  its  owu  roller.  The  two  sheets  of  paper  pulp  thus 
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united  arc  carried  forwards  by  the  felt  over  a guide-roller,  and  onwards  to  a pair  of  pressing-rollers, 
where,  by  contact,  the  moist  surface  of  the  pulp  are  mude  to  adhere,  and  to  constitute  one  double  thick 
fla-et  of  paper,  which,  after  passing  over  the  surfaces  of  hollow  drutn9,  heated  by  steam,  becomes  dry 
and  compact.  The  rotatory  movements  of  the  two  pulp-lifting  drums  must  obviously  be  simultaneous, 
but  that  of  the  pressing  rollers  should  be  a little  faster,  because  the  sheets  extend  by  the  pressure,  and 
they  should  be  drnwn  forwards  as  fast  as  they  are  delivered,  otherwise  creases  would  be  formed.  Upou 
thi»  invention  is  founded  Mr.  Dickinson’s  ingenious  method  of  making  safety-paper  for  post-office  stamps, 
by  introducing  silk  fibres,  dax,  between  the  two  lamirue. 

The  following  contrivance  of  the  same  manufacturer  is  a peculiarly  elegant  mechanical  arrangement, 
and  consists  in  causing  the  diluted  paper  pulp  to  pass  between  longitudinal  apertures,  about  the  hun- 
dred and  fifteenth  part  of  an  inch  wide,  upon  the  surface  of  a revolving  cylinder. 

The  pulp  being  dilated  to  a consistency  suitable  for  the  paper  machine,  is  delivered  into  a vat,  of 
which  the  level  is  regulated  by  a waste-pipe,  so  os  to  keep  it  ucarly  full.  From  this  vat  there  is  no 
other  outlet  for  the  pulp  except  through  the  wire-work  periphery  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  thence 
out  of  each  of  its  ends  into  troughs  placed  alongside,  from  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  machine  destined 
to  oonvert  it  into  a paper  web. 

The  revolving  cylinder  is  constructed  somewhat  like  a squirrel  cage,  of  circular  rods,  or  an  endless 
spiral  wire,  strengthened  by  transverse  metallic  bars,  and  so  formed  that  the  spaces  between  the  rings 
are  sufficient  to  allow  the  slender  fibres  of  the  pulp  to  pass  through,  but  are  narrow  enough  to  intercept 
the  knots  and  other  course  impurities,  which  must*  of  course  remain  nnd  accumulate  in  the  vat.  Tl»e 
•puces  between  the  wires  of  the  squirrel  cage  may  vary  from  the  interval  above  stated,  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  finest  paper,  to  double  the  distance  for  the  courser  kinds. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  pulp  enters  the  revolving  cylinders  solely  through  tho  intervals  of  tho 
wires  in  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder ; these  wires  or  rods  are  about  three -eighths  of  an  inch  broad 
without,  and  two-eighths  within,*  so  that  the  circular  slits  diverge  internally.  The  rods  are  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  riveted  to  the  transverse  bars  in  each  quadrant  of  their  revolution,  as  well  as 
at  their  emls  to  the  necks  of  the  cylinder. 

During  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  its  interstices  would  soon  get  clogged  with  the  pulp,  were  not  a 
contrivance  introduced  for  creating  a continual  vertical  agitation  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  This  is 
effected  by  the  up-and-down  motion  of  on  interior  agitator  or  plunger,  nearly  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  made  of  stout  copper,  and  hollow,  but  water-tight  A metal 
bar  passers  through  it,  to  whose  projecting  arm  at  each  end  a strong  link  is  fixed ; by  these  two  links  it 
is  hung  to  two  levers,  in  such  a way  that  when  the  levers  move  up  and  down  they  raise  and  depress 
the  agitator,  but  they  can  never  make  it  strike  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  Being  heavier  than  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  the  agitator,  after  being  lifted  by  the  levers,  sinks'  suddenly  afterwards  by  its  weight 
alone. 


The  agitator’s  range  of  up-and-down  movement  should  be  about  one  inch  and  a quarter,  and  the 
number  of  its  vibrations  about  80  or  100  per  minute  ; the  flow  of  the  pulp  through  tho  apertures  is  sud- 
denly checked  in  its  descent  and  promoted  in  its  accent,  with  the  effect  of  counteracting  obstructions 
between  the  ribs  of  the  cylinder. 

The  sieve-cylinder  has  a toothed  wheel  fixed  upon  the  tubular  part  of  one  of  its  ends,  which  works 
between  two  metal  flnnches  made  fast  to  the  wooden  side  of  the  vat,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
[slip  away  from  the  wheel ; and  it  is  made  to  revolve  by  a pinion  fixed  on  n spindle,  which,  going  across 
ibe  vat,  is  secured  by  two  plummcr-blocks  oo  the  outside  of  the  troughs,  and  has  a rotatory  motion  given 
to  it  by  an  outside  rigger  or  pulley,  by  means  of  a strap  from  the  driving-shaft,  at  the  rate  of  40  or 
50  revolutions  per  minute.  This  spindle  lias  also  two  double  eccentrics  fixed  upon  it,  immediately 
under  tbe  levers,  so  that  in  every  revolution  it  lifts  those  levers  twice,  and  at  the  same  time  lifts  the 
agitator. 

The  diameter  of  the  sieve-cylinder  is  not  very  material,  but  14  inches  have  been  found  a convenient 
size  ; its  length  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  machine  which  it  is  destined  to 
•apply  with  pulp. 

Metal  flanches  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  with  a water-tight  joint,  and  form  the  bearings 
in  which  the  cylinder  works. 

Mr.  Dickinson  obtained  a patent  in  1840  lor  a new  mode  of  sizing  paper  continuously,  in  an  air-tight 
vessel,  (partly  exhausted  of  air,)  by  unwinding  a scroll  of  dried  pajier  front  a reel,  and  conducting  it 
through  heated  size;  then,  after  pressing  out  the  superfluous  size,  winding  the  paper  on  to  another  reel. 

A longitudinal  section  of  tbe  apparatus  employed  for  tliis  purpose  is  represented  in  Fig.  30U8>  where 
a is  the  air-tight  vessel ; b,  the  reel  upon 
which  tbe  paper  to  be  sized  is  wound ; 
whence  it  proceeds  beneath  the  guide- 
roller  e,  and  through  the  warm  size  to 
another  guide-roller  d.  It  thence  as- 
cends between  the  press-rolls  cf \ (by 
whose  revolution  the  paper  is  drawn 
from  the  reel  5.)  and  is  wound  upon  the 
reel  g.  A float  h is  suspended  from  the 
cross-bar  i of  the  vessel  a,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the  surface  of  size 
exposed  to  evaporation;  and  beneath 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  an  inclosed 
■pace  j,  into  which  steam  or  hot  water 
ia  introduced  for  maintaining  the  tem- 
perature of  the  size. 

Vo l.  II.— 28 
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PAPER  MACHINES,  regulation  of.  It  is  found  in  practice  to  be  difficult  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
the  Foudrinier.  and  other  machines*,  in  commou  use,  for  the  manufacture  of  endless  paper.  When  tho 
flow  of  pulp  upon  any  machine  is  uniform,  an  acceleration  of  ita  motion  will  make  the  paper  thin, 
whilst  a retardation  will  make  it  thick.  He  net'  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  to  make  paper 
of  even  weight  and  thickness,  that  when  the  flow  of  tin*  pulp  is  uniform,  the  machine  shall  move  uni- 
formly at  the  same  speed.  But  if.  by  any  contrivance,  the  flow  of  the  pulp  could  be  augmented,  or 
checked,  just  in  the  name  proportion  as  the  machine  moves  slower  or  faster,  it  is  evident  that  the 
necessary  relation  between  ita  speed,  and  the  quantity  of  pulp  thrown  on,  might  be  effected  and  main- 
tained. Consequently,  two  mooes  of  obtaining  the  requisite  uniformity  in  the  thickness  and  weight  of 
the  endless  sheet  of  paper  suggest  themselves.  P 

I.  To  regulate  the  speed  of  the  motor  driving  the  machine. 

II.  To  regulate  the  flow  of  pulp  upon  the  machine.  • 

The  attention  of  constructors  lias  usually  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  first  method ; and  hence  we 

find  the  machine-wheels  of  paper-mills  are  very  frequently  tub  inherit,  wasting  a large  amount  of  water, 
but  nevertheless  selected  and  used  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their  motion.  With  this  object  also  it 
is  almost  invariably  the  practice  here  to  employ  an  independent  wheel  to  drive  the  pnper  machine  alone. 

Some  attempts  liave  recently  been  made  in  this  country  to  regulate  endless  paper  machines  by  the 
second  method  and  accordingly  "pulp  regulators ” hav<}#  been  applied  with  considerable  success  in 
several  important  mills. 

It  being,  in  fact,  a desideratum  to  procure  some  unobjectionable  means  of  effecting  the  regulation  re- 
ferred to,  we  liave  translated  from  .1.  B.  Viol  let’s  Journal  dcs  V 'sines  on  account  of  a mechanical  con- 
trivance devised  in  France  for  tliis  object 

Regulator  for  feeding  machines  making  endless  paper,  by  Messrs.  Sandforo  and  Yarrall,  mechanical 
engineer*  of  Paris. -^Whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  render  uniform  the  speed  of  the  motors  which 
drive  endless  paper  Bfilrhini-*.  and  notwithstanding  we  usually  establish  for  each  of  these  machines  a 
separate  water-wheat  constructed  of  iron,  in  the  best  provided  works,  it  has  long  been  impossible  to 
obtain  a regularity  of  motion,  and  a harmony  between  tne  movement  of  the  endless  cloth  and  the  feed- 
ing ou  of  the  pulp,  so  tlrnt  the  paper  may  possess  uniformly  the  same  thickness. 

From  this  resulted  u serious  imperfection,  consisting  of  a marked  inequality  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  long  Imnd  of  juqxT,  and  consequently,  between  the  sheets  into  which  it  is  cut.  We  con- 
ceived that  this  inequality  was  not  only  a fault,  but  also  that  it  exposed  the  manufacturers  to  disputes 
not  nriMtHf  from  any  fault  on  their  part. 

In  fact,  to  cause  the  velocity  of  the  machines,  and  consequently,  the  strength  of  the  paper  to  vary,  it 
was  enough  that  the  instances  opposed  by  the  materials  were  not  constant,  or  that  the  stream  of  wutcr 
happened  to  be  disturbed. 

It  is  to  avoid  these  difficulties  and  inconveniences  that  Snndford  and  Varrall  liave  invented  the 
apparatus  represented  iu  Figs.  3007,  8008,  3009,  3010,  3011,  and  3012. 


This  apparatus  consists  principally  of  ti  wheel  It,  provided  with  a certain  number  of  scoops  e,  which 
take  up  the  diluted  pulp,  elevate  it,  and  pour  it  into  a receptacle,  from  which  the  filter  c conducts 
into  the  vat  for  working  the  paper  machine.  Tin*  motion  of  the  wheel  R being  connected  both  wi 
that  of  the  water-wheel,  and  of  the  endless  cloth,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  receiver  accelerates, 
retards  its  motion,  in  consequence  of  some  variation  in  the  level  or  quantity  of  the  water  above,  the 
rapidity  of  the  revolution  of  the  scoop-wheel  R,  and  the  motion  of  the  endless  cloth  of  the  machine,  will 
eaxdi  feel  a proportional  variation.  Hut  iw  the  scoop-wheel  dor  each  of  its  revolutions  pours  the  same 
quantity  of  pulp  into  the  filter  c of  the  machine,  it  is  evident  that  the  feeding  on  of  the  pulp  will  aug- 
ment, or  diminish  proportionally  to  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  endless  cloth,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  strength  of  the  paper  ought  to  be  constant,  so  long  as  we  do  not  change  the  ratio  between 
the  quantity  of  pulp  furnished  and  the  distance  moved  iu  a given  time  by  the  metallic  cloth. 
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This  principle  established,  the  following  are  the  details  of  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  Sandford  and 
V arralL 

R,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  regulating  wheel,  provided  with  scoops  tet\  this  wheel  is  confined  in  a 
drum  B,  which  the  pulp  enters  from  the  reservoirs  A A by  the  large  stop  cocks  r r,  kept  entirely  open, 
so  as  to  maintain  sensibly  in  the  drum  B the  same  level  as  in  the  reservoir*}  A A.  It  is  of  little  im- 
portance, moreover,  if  this  level  be  not  rigorously  equal,  nor  even  if  it  varies  notably  in  the  reservoirs 
A A ; for,  provided  the  pulp  arrives  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  we  must  take  care  that  it  be  always  so, 
each  of  the  scoops,  every  time  they  issue  from  the  pulp,  only  withdraws  the  same  quantity  of  material. 


new. 


3010. 


We  easily  conceive  how  advantageous  is  this  property  of  the  apparatus,  since,  notwithstanding  all  tho 
variations  of  level  of  the  liquid  pulp  in  the  reservoir,  or  ituff  chest,  it  assures  regularity  in  feeding  on 
the  pulp — a regularity  which  would  often  be  compromised  if  made  dependent  solely  on  this  level. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  relation  which  ea- 
sts between  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  3009. 

•coop-wheel  R and  the  velocity  of  the  endless 
doth  may  be  varied,  when  we  wish  to  alter 
the  strength  of  the  paper. 

To  obtain  this  effect,  Sandford  and  Varrall 
have  controlled  the  scoop-wheel  R by  the  two 
parallel  cooes  C and  C',  which  carry  the  belt  d : 
the  cone  C*  receiving  its  motion  from  the  lat- 
eral shaft  established  alongside  the  paper  ma- 
chine, and  on  which  is  all  the  geermg  which 
mores  the  endless  cloth,  and  the  other  movable 
parts  of  the  machine. 


It  i«  sufficient  to  move  the  belt  laterally,  (along  the  cones,)  in  order  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  rota- 
tion of  the  scoop-wheel,  without  altering  the  angular  velocity  of  the  other  movable  parts,  and  thus, 
consequently,  to  change  the  relation  in  question,  and  of  course  the  thickness  of  the  paper  made. 
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PAPER  CUTTING.  The  following  machine  for  cutting  paper  wa«  contrived  by  J.  Dickinson,  of  Nash 
Mill  The  paper  is  wound  upon  a cylindrical  roller  a,  Fig  3013,  mounted  upon  an  axle,  supported  in  an 
iron  frame  or  standard.  From  this  roller  the  paper  in  its  breadth  is  extended  over  a conducting  drum  b, 
also  mounted  upou  an  axle  turning  in  the  frame  or  standard,  and  nfter  passing  under  a small  guide-roller, 
it  proceeds  through  n pair  of  drawing  or  feeding  rollers  c,  which  carry  it  into  the  cutting  machine. 

Upon  a table  ad,  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a series  of  chisel-edged  knives  eee, 
placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  the  dimensions  of  the  cut  sheets  of  paper  are  intended  to  be.  These 
Knives  are  made  fast  to  the  table,  and  against  them  a series  of  circular  cutters  ff  f,  mounted  in  a 
swinging  frame  g g,  are  intended  to  act  The  length  of  paper  being  brought  along  the  table  over  the 
edges  of  the  knives,  up  to  a Btop  h,  the  cutters  are  then  swung  forwards,  and  by  passing  over  the  paper 
against  the  stationary  knives,  the  length  of  paper  becomes  cut  into  three  separate  sheets. 


The  frame  gg,  which  carries  the  circular  cutters  ///,  hangs  upon  a very  elevated  axle,  in  order  that 
its  pendulous  swing  may  move  the  cutters  as  nearly  in  a horizontal  line  as  possible ; and  it  is  made  to 
vibrate  to  and  fro  by  an  eccentric  or  crank,  fixed  upon  a horizontal  rotary  shaft  extending  over  the  drum 
b,  considerably  above  it,  which  may  be  driven  by  any  convenient  machinery. 

The  workmen  draw  the  paper  from  between  the  rollers  c,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  stop  h,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  swing-cutters. 

The  following  very  ingenious  appara- 
tus for  cutting  the  paper  web  trans- 
versely Into  any  desired  lengths,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a patent  by  Mr.  E. 

N.  Fourdrinier,  in  June.  1831,  and  has 
since  keen  performing  its  duty  well  in 
many  estahli-hments. 

Fig.  3014  is  on  elevation,  taken  upon 
one  side  of  the  machine  ; and  Fig.  3015 
is  n longitudinal  section,  aaaa  are  four 
reels,  each  covered  with  one  continuous 
sheet  of  paper ; which  reels  are  supported 
upon  bearings  in  the  framework  bbb. 
e c c is  an  endless  web  of  felt  cloth  passed 
over  the  rollers  dddd,  which  is  kept  in 
close  contact  with  the  under  side  of  the 
drum  ee,  seen  best  in  Fig.  3016. 

The  several  parallel  layers  of  paper  to 
be  cut,  being  passed  between  the  drum  e 
and  the  endless  felt  e,  will  be  drawn  off 
their  respective  reels  and  fed  into  the 
machine,  whenever  the  driving-bond  is 
slid  from  the  loose  to  the  fast  pulley 
upon  the  end  of  the  main  shaft  /.  But 
since  the  progressive  advance  of  the 
paper-webs  must  be  arrested  during  the 
time  of  making  the  cross-cut  through  it, 
the  following  apparatus  becomes  neces- 
sary. A disk  g,  which  carries  the  pin  or 
stud  of  a crank  i,  is  made  fast  to  the  end 
of  the  driving -shaft  /.  This  pin  is  set  in 
an  adjustable  sliding-piece,  which  may  be 
confined  by  a screw  within  the  bevelled 
graduated  groove,  upon  the  face  of  the 
disk  g,  at  variable  distances  from  the 
axis,  whereby  the  eccentricity  of  the 
stud  »,  and  of  course  the  throw  of  tho 
crank,  mav  be  considerably  varied.  The 
crank-stud  i is  connected  by  its  rod  j to  the 
swinging  curvilinear  rack  k,  which  takes 
into  the  toothed  wheel  / that  turns  freely 
upon  the  axle  of  the  feed-drum  e r.  From  that  wheel  the  arms  m m rise,  and  bear  one  or  more  nails  n, 
which  work  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  ratchet-wheel  o o,  mounted  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum  e. 
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Hie  crank-plate  p being  driven  round  in  the  direction  of  its  arrow,  will  communicate  a see-saw  move- 
ment to  the  toothed  arc  k,  next  to  the  tootlied  wheel  l in  geering  with  it,  and  an  oscillatory  motion  to 
the  arms  m mi,  as  also  to  their  surmounting  pull  n. 

In  its  swing  to  the  left  hand,  the  catch  of  the  pall  will  slide  over  the  slope  of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet- 
wheel  o , but  in  its  return  to  the  right  liand  it  will  lay  hold  of  these  teeth  and  pull  them,  with  their 
attacked  drum,  round  a part  of  a revolutioa  The  layers  of  paper  in  close  contact  with  the  under  half  of 
the  drum  will  be  thus  drawn  forward  at  intervals,  from  the  reels,  by  the  friction  between  its  surface  aud 
the  endless  felt,  and  in  lengths  corresponding  to  the  arc  of  vibration  of  the  pall.  The  knife  for  cutting 
these  lengths  transversely  is  brought  into  action  at  the  time  when  the  swing  arc  is  making  its  inactive 
stroke,  vix^  when  it  is  sliding  to  the  left  over  the  slopes  of  the  ratchet-teeth  o.  The  extent  of  this 
vibration  varies  according  fo  the  distance  of  the  crank-stud  t from  the  centre  f of  the  plate  g,  because 
that  distance  regulates  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  curvilinear  rack,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of 
the  drum  «*,  by  which  the  paper  is  fed  forwards  to  the  knife  apparatus.  The  proper  length  of  its  several 
layers  being  by  the  above-described  mechanism  carried  forward  over  the  bed  r of  tiia^utting-knife  or 
shears  r e,  whose  under  blade  r is  fixed,  the  wiper  a,  in  its  revolution  with  the  shaft  /,  lifts  the  tail  of  the 
lever  t,  consequently  depresses  the  transverse  movable  blade  v,  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3015,)  and  slides  the 
slanting  blades  across  each  other  obliquely,  like  a pair  of  scissors,  so  os  to  cause  a clean  cut  across  the 
plies  of  paper.  But  just  before  the  shears  begiu  to  operate,  the  transverse  board  u descends  to  press 
the  paper  with  its  edge,  and  bold  it  fast  upon  the  bed  r.  During  the  action  of  the  upper  blade  u 
against  the  under  r,  the  fall-board  « is  suspended  by  a cord  passing  across  pulleys  from  the  arm  y of 
the  bell-crank  lever  1 1.  Whenever  the  lifter  cam  a has  passed  away  from  the  tail  of  the  bell-crank  /, 
the  weight  2,  hung  upon  it,  will  cause  the  blade  a,  and  the  pinching-board  u,  to  be  moved  up  out  of  the 
way  of  the  next  length  of  paper,  wliich  is  regularly  brought  forward  by  the  rotation  of  the  drum  r,  as 
above  described.  The  upper  blade  of  the  shears  is  not  set  parallel  to  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  but 
obliquely  to  it,  and  is,  moreover,  somewhat  curved,  so  as  to  close  its  edge  progressively  upon  that  of  the 
fixed  blade.  The  blade  v may  also  be  set  between  two  guide-pieces,  and  have  the  necessary  motion 
given  to  it  by  levers. 

PARALLEL  MOTIONS.  The  following  figures  exhibit  a variety  of  forms  of  parallel  motions,  such 
as  are  employ ed  to  maintain  the  rectilineal  direction  of  the  piston-rwl  of  a steam-engine,  under  the 
constantly  varying  angular  direction  of  the  beam.  Contrivances  of  this  kiud  are  required  in  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  conversion  of  rotatory  and  alternating  angular  motion  into  rectilineal  motion,  and  the 
converge ; but  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  of  guiding  the  path  of  piston  in  the  steam-engine,  has 
called  forth  more  attention  to  the  principles  and  mechanism  of  parallel  motions  than  would  otherwise, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  awarded  to  the  aubject  for  other  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle 
nuy  be  briefly  indicated. 


Fig.  3016.  Given  A B D a right  angle : it  can  be  demonstrated  that  if  the  end  A of  the  right  line  A D 
descend  from  A to  B along  the  line  A B,  while  the  end  D moves  along  the  line  B D produced,  a point  C in 
the  middle  of  the  line  will  descril>e  the  circle  C G.  Hence,  if  a beam  A D has  one  end  sliding  in  a groove 
at  L>.  and  is  connected  or  jointed  at  the  middle  C in  a guide  BC  of  half  its  length,  this  guide  also  mov- 
ing on  a joint  at  B,  then  in  every  position  of  the  beam  the  point  C will  describe  the  circle  C G,  and  the 
point  A of  the  beam  will  move  in  a straight  line. 

Fig.  3017.  In  practice,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  end  D of  the  beam  fixed  to  the  end 
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of  n movable  bar,  ns  D N,  of  some  feet  in  length,  than  to  slide  in  a groove ; for,  though  the  arc  described 
by  the  end  D will  deviate  a little  from  a straight  line,  yet  the  error  produced  thereby  will  be  so  very 
small  that  it  can  have  no  bad  effect,  or  even  be  discovered  in  practice. 

In  the  steam-engine  there  are  various  modes  adopted  by  means  of  jointed  rods,  Ac.,  different  from 
that  described  above,  for  causing  tin-  piston-rod,  attached  to  the  cud  of  the  bourn,  to  move  in  a straight 
line,  which,  although  not  mathematically  correct,  are  still  so  very  near  the  truth  as  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose wanted  exceedingly  well;  such  a system  of  jointed  rods  is  generally  termed  by  engineers  a par- 
allel motion. 


>! 


r\- 


In  the  beam  a F,  which  is  Rhown  in  its  three  positions,  via,  at  the  middle  and  the  two 

ied  by  the  extremity  of  the*beam,  is  termed 


Fig.  3018. 

extremities  of  the  stroke,  the  versed  sine  a b of  the  arc  formed 
the  vibration,  and  a piston-rod  attached  to  the  beam  is  made  to  move  in  a line  bisecting  this  vibration; 
thus,  if  a piston-rod  were  attached  to  the  beam  a F,  c il  is  the  line  in  which  the  rod  ou^ht  to  move. 

Fig.  3019  is  a general  mode  of  finding  the  length  of  the  rudiu9-rod  G c,  and  shows  the  principle  upon 
which  parallel  motions  formed  by  jointed  rods  are  founded;  a F is  the  beam,  a c a strap,  one  end  of 
■ which  is  attached  to  the  beam,  and  the  piston-rod  is  attached  somewhere  about  the  middle,  as  at  b; 
the  beam  is  then  put  in  its  three  positions,  and  while  the  point  b to  which  the  piston-rod  is  fixed  is  kept 
in  the  straight  line,  bisecting  the  vibration,  the  positions  of  the  lower  end  e of  the  strap  are  carefully 
marked,  as  at  ree;  then  the  centre  G of  the  circle  passing  through  these  points  will  be  the  point  to 
which  the  radius  rod  Gc,  connected  to  the  strap  at  r,  should  be  fixed,  and  tne  radius  of  the  circle  will 
be  the  length  of  the  rod.  If  the  point  b be  taken  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  strap,  the  length  of  the 
radius-rod  G c will  be  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  beam  a F. 


U 


S 1 


Fig.  3020  is  another  plan  of  a parallel  motion  sometimes  used  : the  method  of  finding  the  length  of 
the  rod  De  anil  position  of  the  punt  D is  the  very  same  as  that  described  in  Fig  3019.  via,  by  putting 
the  beam  in  its  throe  position*,  and  marking  the  places  of  the  points  eec  of  the  strap,  while  the  point  6 
to  which  the  piston-rod  is  fixed  is  kept  in  tins  same  straight  line:  the  radius  Dr  of  the  circle  passing 
through  the  points  ccr  will  lx*  the  length  of  the  rndius-rod,  and  the  centre  of  the  same  circle  the  point 
to  which  it  'hould  he  fixed. 

Fig.  3021  is  a method  of  causing  the  pistou-rod  to  describe  a straight  line,  often  adopted  in  forcing- 
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pumps : the  lever  F has  the  centre  of  motion  at  o in  the  up  standard  >,  fixed  upon  the  cover  of  the  pump. 
1)  i*  a cylindrical  rod,  also  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  pump,  and  set  quite  parallel  to  the  pump  rod  R ; g 
is  a ecu's  head  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pump-rod,  having  a projecting  arm  h terminating  in  a socket  f 
winch  moves  on  the  rod  D ; the  lever  F is  connected  to  the  cross-head  g by  two  straps,  one  of  which 
is  shown  at  c ; upon  moving  the  lever  F it  will  be  quite  clear  that  the  piston  rod  R must  move  par- 
allel to  D. 

Fig.  Str22  b a drawing  of  a walking-beam  for  a twelve-horse  engine,  with  parallel  motion  attached. 
Tlw«  point  B to  which  the  inner  strap  is  fixed,  is  very  often  taken  exactly  in  the  centre,  betwixt  A ami  c; 
and  when  that  b«  the  case,  the  length  of  the  radius-rods  is  equal  to  the  some  distance,  or,  in  other  words, 
equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  length  of  beam. 

When  the  inner  strap  is  suspended  from  any  other  point  than  in  the  middle  of  the  distance  A r,  the 
position  of  the  centre  and  length  of  the  rod  ef  would  oc  found  as  described  in  Fig.  8019:  keeping  the 
|wint  a to  which  the  piston-rod  is  attached  always  in  the  same  straight  line  in  which  it  ought  to  move, 
and  carefully  marking  the  points  assumed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  strap /. 

The  point  b to  which  the  air-pump  rod  is  fixed  should  be  exactly  in  the  middle-  «.f  the  strap,  when  the 
beam  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  which  will  also  insure  a parallel  motion  for  the  bucket  of  the 
air  pump. 


Fig.  8023  is  a mode  of  causing  the  piston  rod  to  describe  a straight  line  by  the  use  of  the  two  friction- 
wheels  W W confined  betwixt  the  guides  t»  G ; this  plan  is  often  used  in  small  engines,  when  the  crank 
to  which  the  connecting-rod  P is  attached  is  immediately  above  the  cylinder. 

Fig.  3024  is  n fdnn  of  parallel  motion  usually  employed  in  marine  engines;  the  manner  of  finding  the 
length  and  position  of  the  radius-rod  g is  precisely  the  same  os  in  Fig.  3019  ; this  motion  is,  in  fact,  the 
common  parallel  motion  modified  to  suit  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  it  is  placed.  The  length  of  the  radius-bar  p 

e/i*  easily  found  in  . practice,  by  supposing  the  piston-rod 

to  move  in  a right  line,  and  finding  three  points  through  3024.  of 

which  a point  in  the  side-rod  A.  assumed  at  pleasure, 
would  pas-,  in  the  highe-t,  middle,  and  lowest  positions 
of  the  pi-4on-rod ; then  a circular  arc  passing  through 
these  point**  will  give  the  radius  and  centre  sougll ; ami 
the  pant  e assumed  in  the  side-rod  will  be  the  point  of 
Connection  of  the  radius-bar. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  p»int  P of  connection  of  the  side- 
rod  und  piston-rod  may  describe  a right  line,  the  point  j % 
must  de*-«*ribe  an  afre  of  curvature  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  curvature  which  would  be  transmitted  to  it  by  the 
travel  of  the  side-lever ; to  determine  this  arc  f ff \ it  is 
only  nece-sarv  to  describe  from  the  middle  punt  of  the 
stroke,  taken  in  the  straight  line  err,  a right  line  egf 
Apia  I in  h ngth  to  the  length  of  the  radius-bar,  and  per- 
pendicular to  it ; also  the  highest  p>sition  of  the  raJius* 
i*nr  forming  the  same  angle  with  egf  that  the  radius-bar 
fonn-  with  that  line  in  its  lowest  position ; then  the  three 
point-  f ff  lieing  thus  found,  a circular  arc  drawn  through 
them  will  determine  the  fixed  centra g,  and  the  length  c* 
the  parallel  bar  g f 

‘I  lie  length  of  the  side-bar  e from  f to  its  connect  ioi 
with  the  -ide-Iever,  must  of  course  be  equal  in  length  to 
the  side  rod  A,  from  e to  the  point  also  of  its  connection 
with  ihe  side-lever.  These  rods  will  remain  during  the 
working  of  the  engine  parallel  to  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently the  radius-nnl  will  continue  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  side-lever  in  all  positions  of  the  stroke.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  parallelism  is 
not  absolutely  correct,  out  is  true  only  within  certain  though  nurrow  limits,  giving  au  approximation 
sufficiently  near  for  common  practice. 
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Fig.  8025  shows  a form  of  parallel  motion  sometimes  adopted  in  land-engines  of  the  smaller  class. 
It  is  susceptible  of  great  accuracy,  and  admits  of  several  modifications. 

In  this  figure  A & the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  It  the  beam,  supported  on  a rocking-bar  having  a mov- 
able centre  at  P.  The  radius  bar  has  its  fixed  centre  at  a attached  to  the  framing  of  the  engine,  and  is 
centred  to  the  beam  at  a point  e equidistant  from  the  main  centre  f and  the  point  of  attachment  to  the 
piston-rod.  Now,  the  radius-rod  being  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  the  beam,  and  the  radius-bar  having 
a fixed  centre  at  a,  the  point  c of  the  beam  must  of  necessity  describe  the  arc  c c e during  each  stroke  of 
the  piston.  Now,  in  describing  this  arc  it  is  plain  that  the  main  centre  f of  the  beam  must  describe 
simultaneously  an  arc  about  the  centre  D upon  which  it  is  carried.  But  the  radius /D  being  great  in 
comparison  to  radii  fc  and  ac,  the  motion  of  the  main  centre  may  lie  supposed,  without  sensible  error, 
to  be1  in  a right  line,  ns  if  it  were  free  to  slide  in  a horizontal  groove.  But  the  centre  f being  constrained 
to  move  horizontally  through  a given  space  during  a stroke  of  tho  piston,  the  end  « of  the  beam  will 
travel  horizontally  through  tin  equal  space  in  the  same  direction,  and  will  therefore,  instead  of  describing 
an  arc  about  tlue  ©sntre  /,  describe  the  chord  a a a of  that  arc,  parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  arc  ecct  which 
is  the  thing  waotra.  . 

This  motion  and  its  modiAQpinns  are  founded  on  the  principle  that  if  the  arc  of  a semicircle  be  made 
to  slide  against  a fixed  point  p.  Fig.  8026,  while  one  of  its  extremities  i Is  constrained  to  move  in  a 
straight  line  x p,  the  other  extremity  y will  describe  another  straight  line  py  at  right  angles  to  the 
first. 


To  exhibit  this  principle  in  a practicable  form,  let  mnbea  rigid  bar,  having  the  end  n guided  in  a 
horizontal  groove,  in  which  it  can  slide  freely,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3027  ; and  let  p q be  also  a rigid 
bar  jointed  to  the  former  at  q,  anil  having  a fixed  centre  at  p.  Let  this  bar  be  half  the  length  of  the 
bar  m n,  and  let  m q = n q ; it  is  then  evident,  from  the  principle  stated  above,  that,  as  the  groove  at  n 
and  the  fixed  centre  at  q control  the  motion  of  the  haf4n  n,  the  end  tn  is  constrained  to  move  in  a straight 
line  m p r at  right  angles  to  p w,  which  is  the  condition  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  Fig.  3025,  instead  of  the  slot  at  n the  main  centre  is  allowed  to  traverse  a small  arc,  which,  devi- 
ating very  little  from  a right  line,  fulfils  the  condition  with  considerable  exactness.  The  same  principle 
mav  lie  applied  in  various  ways. 

PARAMETER.  Iu  geometry,  a constant  straight  line,  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  conic  sections 
— otherwise  called  the  lotus  rectum.  In  the  parabola,  the  parameter  is  a third  proportional  to  the 
absciss  ami  its  corresponding  ordinate ; in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  the  parameter  of  a diameter  is  a 
third  proportional  to  Oiat  diameter  and  its  conjugate.  The  term  is  also  used  in  a general  sense,  to  de- 
note the  constant  quantity  which  enters  into  the  equatiou  of  a curve. 

PENDULUM.  If  any  heavy  body,  suspended  by  an  inflexible  rod  front  a fixed  point,  be  drawn  aside 
from  the  vertical  position,  and  then  fet  fall,  it  will  descend  in  the  arc  of  a circle  of  which  the  point  of 
suspension  is  the  centre.  On  reaching  the  vertical  position  it  will  have  acquired  a velocity  equal  to 
that  which  it  would  have  acquired  by  falling  vertically  through  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  U has  de- 
scribed, in  consequence  of  which  it  will  continue  to  move  in  the  same  arc  until  the  whole  velocity  is  de- 
stroyed ; and  if  no  other  force  than  gravity  acted,  this  would  take  place  when  the  body  reached  a height 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertical  equal  "to  the  height  from  which  it  fell  Having  reached  this  height 
it  would  again  descend,  and  so  continue  to  vibrate  forever ; but  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the 
axis,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air,  each  successive  excursion  will  be  diminished,  and  the  body  soon  bo 
brought  to  rest  in  the  vertical  position.  A body  tluw  suspended,  and  caused  to  vibrate,  is  called  a 
pendulum;  and  the  passage  from  the  greatest  distance  from  the  vertical  on  the  one  side  to  the  greatest 
distance  on  the  other  is  called  an  oscillation. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  motion,  the  body  must  be  regarded  as  a gravitating 
point,  and  the  inflexible  rod  as  devoid  of  weight  This  is  denominated  the  simple  pendulum,  and  the 
problem  to  be  resolved  is  to  determine  the  motion  of  a point  constrained  to  move  in  a circular  urc  in 
virtue  of  the  accelerating  force  of  terrestrial  gravity. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  falling  bodies,  (See  Gravity,)  the  time  t in  which  a body  falls  through  the 
space  *,  by  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  is  given  by  the  equation  t — Let  2*  = /;  then  t ~ 

J-  Hut  the  time  T,  of  the  oscillation  of  a pendulum  whose  length  is  l,  is  T = ny/- ; therefore 

9 V 

T 1;  consequently  the  time  of  the  oscillation  of  a pendulum  is  to  the  time  tluit  a heavy  body 
would  fall  freely  by  the  force  of  gravity  through  half  its  length,  as  the  circumference  of  a circle  to  its 
diameter. 

1/  we  suppose  the  time  to  be  expressed  in  seconds,  and  make  T = 1,  we  shall  have  g = *9/.  Cap- 
tain Kater  found  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  at  Loudon  to  be  39*13929  inches,  and  we  know 
that  »*  = 9*8696;  therefore  g — 9*8696  X 391 39  = 386*29  inches,  or  g = 32*2  feet  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  space  through  which  a body  falls  freely  at  London  in  a second  of  time  is  16*1  feet. 

CvtnjKruii'l  pendulum. — The  simple  pendulum,  as  above  defined,  is  only  a theoretical  abstraction ; 
for  the  oscillating  body  can  neither  be  so  small  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a mathematical  point,  nor 
can  the  rod  be  entirely  devoid  of  weight  When  the  body  has  a sensible  magnitude,  and  the  euspend- 
iag-rod  a sensible  magnitude  and  weight  as  they  must  have  in  all  actual’ constructions,  the  apparatus  is 
called  a compound  pendulum  ; and  instead  of  being  supported  by  a single  point  it  is  supported  by  an 
axis,  or  by  a scries  of  points  situated  in  the  same  straight  line.  According  to  this  definition,  any  heavy 
body  oscillating  about  an  axis  of  suspension  is  a compound  pendulum. 

In  every  compound  pendulum  there  is  necessnrily  a certain  point  at  which,  if  all  tho  matter  of  the 
pendulum  were  collected,  the  oscillations  would  be  performed  in  exactly  the  same  time.  This  point  is 
tl»e  centre  of  oscillation.  (See  Centre  of  Oscillation.)  It  is  situated  in  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pendulum,  and  at  a distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension,  (the  axis 
being  always  supposed  horizontal.)  which  is  determined  by  the  following  formula:  Let  dm  be  the  ele- 
nent  of  the  mass  of  the  compound  peudulum,  r its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  x the  distance 
ol  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  same  axis ; then 

x = J* r3  dm  -r- r dm; 

that  is,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  axis  of  suspension  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  oscillating  body  divided  by  its  moment  of  rotation.  This  value  of  x is  the  length  of  the 
isochronous  simple  pendulum,  and  Is  what  is  always  to  lie  understood  by  the  term  length  of  a pendulum. 

The  centre  of  oscillation  possesses  a very  remarkable  property,  which  was  discovered  by  Huygens ; 
namely,  that  if  the  body  be  suspended  from  this  point,  or  n horizontal  axis  passing  through  it  parallel 
to  the  former  axis  of  suspension,  its  oscillations  will  be  performed  in  the  same  time  as  before  ; in  other 
words,  the  axis  of  suspension  and  oscillation  are  interchangeable.  This  property  furnishes  an  easy  prac- 
tical method  of  determining  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  thence  the  length  of  a compound  pendulum. 

Applications  of  the  pendulum. — The  most  important  application  tlvut  lias  been  inaue  of  the  pendulum 
is  to  the  measurement  of  time. 

Compensation  pendulum. — The  value  of  the  pendulum  as  a regulator  of  time-pieces  depends  on  the 
isochrouism  of  its  oscillation!;  which,  in  its  turn,  depends  on  the  invariability  of  the  distance  between 
the  points  of  suspension  and  oscillation.  Blit,  as  every  known  substance  expands  with  heat  and  con- 
tracts with  cold,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  will  vary  with  every  alteration  of  temperature,  and  the  rate 
of  the  clock  consequently  undergo  a corresponding  change.  To  counteract  this  variation  numerous  con- 
trivances have  been  employed.  'Hie  principle  is,  however,  the  same  in  all ; and  consists  in  combining  two 
substances,  whose  rates  of  expansion  are  unequal,  in  such  a manner  that  the  expansion  of  the  one  counter- 
acts that  of  the  other,  and  keeps  tlie  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  compound  body  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  suspension.  A brief  description  of  the  two  compensation  pendulums  in  most 
common  use— the  mercurial  pendulum  and  the  gridiron  pendulum — will  sufficiently  explain  the  means 
by  which  com  pen-nation  is  obtained. 

Mercurial  pendulum. — This  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  George  Grahnm,  a celebrated  watchmaker,  who 
subjected  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  year  1721.  The  rod  of  the  pendulum  is  made  of  steel,  and 
may  be  either  a flat  bar  or  a cylinder.  The  bob  or  weight  is  formed  by  a cylindrical  glass  vessel,  about 
8 inches  in  length  and  2 inches  in  diameter,  which  is  tilled  with  mercury  to  the  depth  of  about  64  inches. 
The  cylinder  is  supported  and  embraced  by  u stirrup,  formed  also  of  steel,  through  the  top  of  which  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rod  pusses,  and  to  which  it  is  tirudv  fixed  by  a nut  ami  screw  on  the  end  of  the 
rad.  Xow  tlie  effect  of  an  increase  of  temperature  on  this  apparatus  is  evidently  as  follows : In  the 
first  place,  tlie  rod  expands,  and  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  bottom  of  the  stir- 
rup is  increased  In  the  second  place,  by  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  its  column  is 
lengthened,  and  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  bottom  of  the  stirrup  consequently  in- 
creased. But.  as  the  expansion  of  mercury  is  about  sixteen  times  greater  than  that  of  steel,  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  column  may  be  so  adjusted  by  trial  that  the  expan-ion  of  the  rod  and  stirrup  shall  be 
exactly  compensated  by  that  of  the  mercury,  anil  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  whole  suffer  no  change. 
Ihi-  pendulum  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of  nil  Compensators ; but,  as  its  adjustments  are  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty,  it  is  seldom  used  excepting  in  astronomical  observatories. 

Gridiron  jtendulwn. — This  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the  inventor  of  the  chronometer.  -It  con- 
sists of  a frame  of  nine  parallel  bars  of  steel  and  brass,  arranged  as  follows : The  centre  rod,  of  steel,  is 
fixed  at  the  top  to  u cross-bar  connecting  the  two  middle  brass  rods,  but  slides  freely  through  the  two 
lower  cross-bars,  and  bears  the  bob.  The  remaining  rods  are  fastened  to  the  cross-pieces  at  both  ends,/ 
and  the  uppermost  cross-piece  U attached  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  steel  rods  tends  to  lengthen  the  pendulum,  while  that  of  the  brass  rods  tends  to  shorten  it ; 
consequently,  if  tlie  two  expansions  exactly  counteract  each  other,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  will  re- 
main unchanged.  The  relative  lengths  of  the  brass  and  steel  bars  are  determined  by  the  expansions  of 
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the  two  metals,  which  arc  found  by  experiment  to  be,  in  general,  nearly  a a 100  to  61.  If,  then,  tho 
lengths  of  all  the  live  steel  bars  added  together  be  100  inches,  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  four  bra  an 
bars  ought  to  be  61  inches.  When  the  compensation  is  found  on  trial  not  to  be  perfect,  an  adjustment 
is  made  by  shifting  one  or  more  of  the  cross- pieces  higher  on  the  bars. 

Application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  force  of  gravity  at  different  places. — 
There  are  two  methods  of  determining  the  relative  intensity  of  gravity  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  first,  the  absolute  length  of  the  simple  pendulum  which  makes  a certain  number  of  oscil- 
lations in  a given  time  is  accurately  ascertained  at  each  of  the  places,  and  the  comparative  force  of 

gravity  is  then  given  by  the  formula  g’  = — g.  According  to  the  other  method,  an  invariable  pendu- 
lum is  swung  at  the  different  places,  and  the  number  of  its  oscillations  noted  at  each,  when  the  relative 
N* 

gravity  is  given  by  the  formula  g'  — — g.  Each  of  theso  methods  lias  been  followed  in  the  delicate 


experiments  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth ; but  though 
the  results  of  both  appear  to  be  nearly  equal  in  point  of  accuracy,  the  latter  method,  on  account  of  its 
affording  greater  facilities  in  practice,  is  now  generally  adopted.  See  Watchmaking. 

TENS,  STEEL,  manufacture  of  The  manufactory,  at  Birmingham,  of  Messrs.  Kinks,  Wells,  A Co, 
a few  years  ago  consisted  of  a small  house  on  one  side  of  the  street.  Now  the  establishment  has 
become  an  immense  manufactory,  giving  employment  to  664  hands,  consuming  24  tons  of  steel  per 
week,  turning  out  35,000  gross  of  pens  weekly,  or  1,820,000  gross  in  a year. 

The  metal  in  it 9 crtulc  state. — This  consists  of  the  best  quality  of  cast-steel,  made  from  Swedish  iron, 
its  granular  structure  deuse  and  compact.  It  is  in  sheets  44  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide,  which  sheets 
are  clipped  across  into  lengths  from  1 { to  44  inches  wide.  These  strips  are  packed  into  cast  metal  boxes, 
and  placed  on  what  is  technically  called  a muffle,  or  large  stone  oven,  heated  to  a white  heat ; there  the 
process  of  annealing  takes  place.  After  twelve  hours  of  this  roasting,  the  strips  arc  placed  in  revolving 
barrels,  where,  by  the  friction  of  metallic  particles,  the  scales  caused  by  the  annealing  and  the  rough 
edges  are  removed.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  rolling-milL  Tho  rollers  consist  of  metal  cylinders 
revolving  upon  each  other.  A man  and  boy  attend  at  each.  The  first  introduces  the  strip  of  steel 
between  the  opposing  surfuces,  and  the  boy  pulls  it  out  considerably  attenuated.  From  the  first  pair 
of  rollers  it  passes  through  several  others,  until  it  finally  assumes  the  requisite  tenuity.  Such  is  the 
pressure  employed,  that  the  steel,  in  passing  through,  becomes  hotter  than  it  is  sometimes  convenient 
for  unpractised  hands  to  touch.  The  strip  of  steel  is  now  precisely  the  thickness  of  a pen,  is  quite  flex- 
ible, and  has  increased  in  length  from  18  inches  to  44  feet 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  “cutting-out  room,”  where  the  pen  first  begins  to  assume  a form.  Along  this 
room  a number  of  women  are  seated  at  benches,  cutting  out,  by  the  aid  of  band -presses,  the  future  pen 
from  the  ribbon  of  steel.  This  Is  done  with  great  rapidity,  the  average  product  of  a good  hand  being 
200  gross,  or  28,800,  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Two  pens  arc  cut  out  of  the  width  of  the  steel — the  broad 
part  to  form  the  tube,  and  the  points  so  cutting  into  each  other  as  to  leave  the  least  possible  amount  of 
waste. 

From  this  room  the  blanks  arc  taken  to  be  pierced.  The  flat  blanks  are  placed  separately  on  a 
steel  die,  and,  by  a half-circular  action  of  a lever  turning  an  upright  screw,  a fine  tool  is  pressed 
upon  the  steel,  and  forms  the  delicate  centre  perforation,  and  the  side  slits  which  give  flexibility  to 
the  pen. 

All  this  time  the  metal  is  soft,  bending  in  the  fingers  like  a piece  of  lead.  It  becomes  necessary, 
however,  that  it  should  he  rendered  still  softer.  The  pens  arc  consequently  placed  in  the  heated  oven, 
anil  a second  time  nnncnlcd.  Proceeding  with  these  softened  pens  to  the  ** marking- room upon  each 
side  and  down  the  middle  of  the  room  arc  arranged  a multitude  of  young  women  at  work,  each  of 
whom  raises  a weight  by  the  action  of  the  foot,  and  suddenly  allows  it  to  fall  on  the  pen.  The  rapidity 
of  this  process  is  equal  to  tluit  of  cutting  out  the  blanks,  each  girl  marking  many  thousands  of  pens  in 
the  day.  When  it  leaves  the  hand  of  this  operator,  the  back  of  the  |>en  is  stamped  either  with  the 
name  of  a retail  dealer  at  home  or  abroad,  a national  emblem,  according  to  the  fashion. 

The  next  process  is  the  raising.  Until  now  the  pen  is  flat ; and  by  being  placed  in  a groove,  and  a 
convex  tool  dropped  upon  it,  forcing  it  into  the  groove,  it  is  beut  into  u tube  of  the  required  shape. 

Upon  the  perfection  of  the  slit  of  course  depends  the  value  of  the  pen.  Those  who  recollect  t lie  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  getting  a perfect  slit  in  a quill  pen,  can  understand  how  much  less  easy  it  is  to 
prevent  the  gaping  of  a metallic  substance.  The  first  preparatory  process  after  the  pens  leave  the 
raising  room,  is  to  return  them  once  more  to  the  muffle,  into  which  they  are  placed  in  >mall  iron  boxes 
with  lids,  and  heated  to  a white  heat  They  are  then  drawn  out  and  suddenly  thrown  into  a large  tank 
of  oil,  where,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  on  the  steel,  the  pens  attain  a brittleness  that  makes 
them  crumble  to  pieces  when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  After  being  cleaned  from  the  oil  they  nre 
tempered,  or  brought  back  to  the  condition  of  softness  and  elasticity  which  they  are  henceforth  to  retain. 
/This  is  done  by  placing  them  in  a cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  one  end  and  turned  over  a fire,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  in  which  coffee  is  roasted.  The  action  of  the  heat  gradually  changes  the  color  of  tho 
pen-*,  first  from  a dull  gray  to  a pale  straw-color,  next  to  a brown  or  bronze,  and  then  to  blue. 

Still  .the  pens  are  rough,  and  covered  with  small  metallic  particles.  To  remove  this  roughness,  they 
are  placed  in  large  tiu  cans,  with  n small  quantity  of  sawdust,  Ac.  These  cans  lie  horizontally  on  a 
wooden  frame,  and  are  made  to  revolve  by  steam-power,  the  pens  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  so 
cleansing  themselves.  From  this  process  of  scouring,  they  are  taken  to  the  “ grinding  room”  Each 
individual  pen  of  the  262,080,000  which  are  annually  turned  out  of  this  establishment  undergoes  the 
process  of  grinding,  which  employs  one- fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  hands  engaged  in  the  manu- 
factory. We  have  previously  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a close  slit  in  a quill  pen.  Tl»o 
grinding  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  scraping  the  back  of  the  quill  did,  as,  by  weakening  a certain 
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part  of  the  metal,  the  point  where  the  slit  is  made  has  a tendency  to  cohere,  and  so  to  form  a 
good  pen.  The  pen  Ls  simply  caught  up  by  a pair  of  nippers,  and  held  on  a revolving  bob,  and  so 
ground. 

The  pens  are  now  taken  to  the  “ slitting-room."  Tins  work  is  very  light,  for  the  pen  is  simply  placed 
on  a press,  and  the  handle  being  pulled,  a sharp  steel  tool  descends,  and  the  pens  are  perfect  To 
secure  uniformity  of  quality,  the  pens  are  now  looked  over,  by  the  (mints  being  pressed  against  a small 
piece  of  bone  pfaced  on  the  thumb,  and  they  are  then  thrown  into  heaps  according  to  their  quality  of 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  They  are  next  varnished  with  a solution  of  gum,  ami  are  ready  for  affixing  to 
cards,  or  boxing,  the  latter  mode  of  packing  being  almost  universally  adopted. 

PERCUSSION.  The  centre  of  percussion  is  that  jx>int  in  a body  revolving  about  an  axis,  at  which, 
if  it  struck  au  immovable  obstacle,  all  its  motion  would  lie  destroyed,  or  it  would  not  incline  either  way. 

When  an  oscillating  body  vibrates  with  a given  angular  velocity,  and  strikes  an  obstacle,  the  effect 
of  the  impact  will  be  the  greatest  if  it  be  made  at  the  centre  of  percussion. 

For,  in  this  case,  the  obstacle  receives  the  whole  revolving  motion  of  the  body ; whereas,  if  the 
blow  be  struck  in  any  other  point,  a part  of  the  inotiou  will  be  employed  in  endeavoring  to  continue  the 
rotation. 

If  a body  revolving  on  an  axis  strike  an  immovable  obstacle  at  the  centre  of  percussion,  the  point  of 
suspension  will  not  be  affected  by  the  stroko. 

PERCUSSION-CAP  MACHINE,  by  Richard  M.  Bouton,  of  West  Troy,  New  York.  Fig.  3028  is 
a front  elevation;  Fig.  8029,  a right-hand  profile  elevation;  Fig.  3030,  four  views  of  the  transfer  appa- 
ratus, full  size;  Fig.  3031,  the  star-punch,  with  its  picker,  lower  die,  and  thimble,  ull  in  section,  lull 
size ; Fig.  3032,  the  forming- punch  and  its  die,  in  section,  full  size. 

This  machine  consists  essentially  of  two  vertical  punches,  of  which  one  cuts  the  star  or  blank,  of 
which  the  capsule  is  formed ; and  the  other  forms  the  capsule  by  compression.  These  punches  are  at 
their  upper  ends  attached  each  to  its  respective  unn  on  the  same  end  of  u double-headed  lever,  and 
consequently  both  move  at  the  same  time;  und  their  operations  are  combined  in  effect  by  mechanism, 
which  transfers  the  star  or  blank  from  its  punch  to  the  forming-punclu  To  enable  other  practical  me- 
chanics to  make  and  use  my  invention,  I will  proceed  to  describe  its  construction  and  operation. 

A A,  Ac.,  is  the  bed-plate,  on  which  are  fixed  the  frame  of  the  machine  and  a pedestal,  (not  shown,) 
which  supports  the  right-hand  end  of  the  branch  arbor  C C,  to  which  the  power  is  applied. 

B B,  Ac.,  the  frame  of  the  machine,  to  which  most  of  the  working  parts  are" attached. 

L L,  main  lever,  or  double-headed  lever,  by  which  the  punches  are  worked.  Its  long  arm  is,  by  a 
connecting-rod  and  crank-pin,  connected  with  the  crank  of  the  crank-arbor,  h h are  the  short  arms  or 
double  bead,  to  which  are  attached 

R R',  the  two  runners  which  carry  the  punches.  1 2 3 4 are  the  guides  through  which  the  runners  , 
work.  These  runners  may  be  operated  by  cams  on  an  arbor  passing  over  their  upper  ends  or  through 
openings  or  offsets  in  the  middle  of  their  fengtlis.  In  this  case  the  main  lever  ana  crank-arbor  cun  be 
dispensed  with,  and  power  be  applied  to  the  cam-arbor  direct. 

KKK,  bench  or  shelf,  projecting  from  the  frame,  on  which  arc  the  die-bed*  F and  F'.  The  right- 
hand  half  of  this  bench  is  elevated  higher  than  the  left-hand  half  of  its  length,  in  order  that  the  star- 
die  on  this  part  shall  be  higher  than  the  forming-die  on  the  left-hand  half,  and  that  the  groove  or  way  of 
the  director  dd,  Ac.,  which  rests  on  this  part,  may  be  chi  a level  with  the  face  of  the  forming-die  V. 

F,  die-bed  of  the  star-punch.  This  is  a square  above  the  bench,  and  has  a round  shank  pacing  down 
into  the  bench,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  a screw  from  below.  The  star-die  U has  a round  nollow  shank 
passing  down  into  this  bed,  and  is  supported  by  a flunch  X,  Fig.  3031,  at  its  upper  end,  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  die-bed.  Within  this  shank  of  the  stnr-dic  is  a conical  steel  tube  or  thimble  vi»,  Fig.  3031, 
the  lower  end  of  which  rests  on  the  director  and  transfer  slide,  it  reaching  up  to  the  cutting  part  of  the 
■tar-die.  Its  internal  diameter  is  exactly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  star  nr  blank,  which,  falling 
from  the  star-punch  through  it,  is  conducted  to  its  projier  position  on  the  transfer.  The  star-punch, 
with  its  picker,  die,  und  thimble,  are  seen  in  section,  full  size,  iu  Fig.  3031. 

F\  die-bed  of  the  forming-punch.  This  is  round  and  has  a shank  passing  down  through  the  bench, 
to  which  it  is  fixed  by  a screw-nut  on  it  below ; through  the  axis  of  this  shank,  and  of  the  forming-die, 
operates  the  elevator  e.  In  n socket  in  this  bed  stands 

V',  the  forming-die  ; its  upper  surface  is  on  a level  with  the  way  of  the  director  dT"'.  This  die  is  seen 
in  section,  full  size,  in  Fig.  3032,  V,  as  is  also 

Z Z',  the  formtng-puncli,  which  is  compound,  having  an  outer  shell  z,  which  planishes  the  flanch  of  tho 
capsule,  and  an  internal  or  centre  puncli  If,  which  forms  the  inside.  This  centre  punch  has  a shank 
passing  up  through  the  axis  of  the  shell  z,  and  is  secured  by  a cross-key  near  the  bottom,  or  by  a coun- 
tersunk nut  at  the  upper  end.  This  arrangement,  by  equalizing  the  thickness  of  the  several  parts, 
allows  a better  temper,  and  consequently  injures  a more  perfect  operation  und  more  durability. 

T T'T",  Fig.  3030,  three  views  of  the  transfer,  full  size,  T,  slide,  with  lower  face  upward ; b,  the  boss, 
in  which  the  pin  t of  the  connecting-link  l works.  T shows  the  plate  und  link  in  pronle.nnd  T*  shows  it 
in  working  position  with  the  connecting-link  l attached  to  it,  slides  in  the  way  (groove)  of  the  director 
d T".  The  transfer  is  operated  bv  the  lever  or  arm  1 1 applied  to  the  pintle  t.  It  will  lie  seen  in  Figs. 
3028  and  3029  that  the  director  </T",  Ac.,  with  its  transfer,  pass  through  the  bed  F of  the  star-die ; it 
passes  immediately  below  the  star-die  nn<l  its  thimble,  in  order  tliat  the  slur  may  full  from  its  punch 
through  the  thimble  upon  the  transfer  slide. 

U,  Fig.  3031,  the  star-punch.  This  punch,  with  its  picker,  and  the  star-die,  with  its  included 
thimble  are  shown,  full  size,  in  vertical  section,  where  q is  the  picker  with  its  spiral  spring  abovo 
V it,  and  w * the  thimble.  The  office  of  the  picker  is  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  slurs  to  the  face  of 
the  punch. 

C C,  crank-arlior,  to  which  the  power  is  applied.  On  this  is  the  collar  and  flanch  D D.  on  which  is 
the  feed-cam  c , which  operates  the  feed-lever  /,  and  through  the  double  hands  1*  1*,  works  the  ratchets 
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r r of  the  feed-rollers.  On  the  opposite  face  of  this  collar  is  the  cam  c of  the  elevator  lever  E E,  which, 
through  the  rocking-arbor  E'  and  arm  a , rnises  the  elevator  e,  lifting  the  capsule  out  of  the  forming-tin- ; 
it  is  returned  by  the  spiral  spring  ««*,  Fig.  8028.  N is  the  anvil  on  whicli  the  elevator  rests  while  a 
capsule  is  being  pressed ; it  has  nn  adjusting  screw  and  nut. 


G G,  <tc.,  cam-lever  of  the  transfer  apparatus.  It  is  fast  on  its  axis  .1 J,  which  works  in  the  Iwacket 
II  H,  <fcc.,  and  is  operated  by  the  cylinder  cam  I on  the  crank-arbor,  ami  returned  by  a spiral  spring  on 
the  axis  J J.  The  lever  tt  is  free  on  the  axis  J J.  but  is  constrained  to  move  in  concert  with  G.  by 
means  of  a spring,  which  allows  it,  together  with  the  transfer,  to  yield  to  extraordinary  resistance,  while 
the  cam  and  fast  lever  pursue  their  way  thus  preventing  injury  to  the  machine. 
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u is  the  gage,  a cap  of  steel  over  the  head  of  the  forming-die,  with  semicircular  notch  in  its  edge, 
against  which  the  star  is  driven  by  the  transfer  and  held  concentric  with  the  forming-die  until  seized  by 
the  forming- punch. 

y y,  the  driver,  a slender  lever  suspended  by  its  upj»er  end  thrown  forward  by  a spring  y' ; its  lower 
end  is  bent  forward  over  the  face  of  the  forming-die,  somewhat  in  form  of  a human  foot  and  leg,  I*'ig. 


S029.  It  is  operated  by  a pin  in  the  runner  R'  pressing  against  a tumbler,  and  holding  it  behind  the 
punch  while  a capsule  is  being  formed,  and  releasing  it  instantly  when  the  capsule  is  raised  by  the  ele- 
vator above  the  gage  u. 

*•  n a,  feed  rollers.  There  is  a similar  pair  behind  the  punch  to  continue  the  progress  of  the  ribbon  after 
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it  has  passed  the  front  rollers,  m is  a lever  to  open  and  close  the  feed-rollers.  All  these  parte  are 
attached  to  a movable  plate  K,  covering  the  front  of  the  bench  K,  <tc. 

Operation . — The  material  is  cut  in  ribbons  of  such  width  as  will  admit  of  two  rows  of  blmiks  or  stars 
being  cut  from  each  lengthwise ; but  the  machine  may  be  so  constructed  without  departing  from  its 
principles  as  to  work  from  ribbons  of  any  width. 


One  end  of  a ribbon  being  inserted  between  the  feed-rollers  n n,  is  by  them  drawn  in,  while  a row  of 
Stars  is  successively  cut  near  one  edge  throughout  its  length.  When  not  enough  surface  remains  for 
another  styr  or  trigger,  (not  shown.)  which  luw  ridden  upon  its  surface,  drops  off  at  the  end,  and  by 
mechanical  ctsincctions  stops  the  machine.  Each  star,  as  soon  as  cut,  is  projected  by  the  picker  q down 
through  the  thimble  v v.  Fig.  3031,  ujx>u  the  face  of  the  transfer,  which 
at  this  instant  is  holding  a previous  star  against  the  gage  u under  the 
forming  punch  r!  ; on  its  return  its  operating  end  passes  beyond  the 
thimble,  which  consequently  sweeps  the  star  deposited  in  it  off  of 
the  transfer  into  the  t ray  of  the  director,  and  the  next  stroke  of  the 
transfer  drives  it  to  the  forming-die  while  another  star  is  being 
dropped  from  the  star-punch,  so  that  only  one  star  is  in  the  thimble 
at  the  same  time. 

While  the  forming-punch  rises  out  of  its  die,  the  elevator  e raises 
the  capsule  after  it  above  the  gage,  whence  the  driver  y kicks  it  into 
the  mouth  of  a receiving-tube,  (not  shown.)  which  conveys  it  to  the 
reservoir.  The  elevator  now  sinks,  the  driver  retires  behind  the 
punch,  and  all  is  clear  for  another  star. 

The  muchine  is  a 6elf-operatort  and  delivers  the  capsules  with  a 
high  finish  and  in  a state  proper  to  receive  the  priming. 

I do  not  claim  as  my  invention  punches  and  dies  for  making  per- 
cussion-caps. as  these  have  been  so  employed  in  various  ways ; but 
what  I do  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Letters 
Patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  above 
described  for  producing  the  combined  operations  herein  fully  set  forth, 
of  feeding  the  metallic  ribbon  to  the  stur-dic  U\  punching  the  blank 
from  the  ribbon,  transferring  the  blank  to  the  forming-die  V by  the  transferring  apparatus  TTTT", 
punching  the  blank  into  the  forming-die  V and  forming  it  into  a cap,  and  discharging  the  same  from  the 
die  by  the  elevator  r . and  kicking  the  cap  in  a finished  state  from  the  die-bed  by  the  driver  Y.  All 
of  said  operations  being  performed  successively  at  every  revolution  of  the  crank  and  cam-arbor  c,  to 
which  the  propelling  power  is  applied,  substantially  As  above  described. 

2d.  I also  claim  the  transferring  apparatus  constructed  substantially  as  described,  in  combination 
with  tlio  punches. 

PERCUSSION  CAPS,  MACHINE  FOR  CHARGING— M.  W.  Fisher’s.  In  Fig.  3033.  Hie  mag-  * 
azinc  nr  hopper,  in  which  the  fulminating  composition  is  placet),  is  supported  by  the  tremulous  base 
a'  rising  from  the  platform,  anti  projecting  over  the  edge  of  tho  horizontal  ratchet  wheel  A,  in  the 
series  of  vertical  apertures  near  the  periphery  of  which  the  caps  are  placed  to  receive  their  charge. 
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T)ie  lower  portion  of  the  magazine  id  funnel-shaped,  and  opens  into  a rectangular  tube  in  which  tl»o 
charge  K is  accurately  fitted,  and  freely  slides  I nick  and  fortli. 

A circular  aperture  is  formed  in  the  under  side  of  the  tube  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  magazine,  exactly  corresponding  in  size  with  the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  magazine,  and 
with  the  aperture  in  the  charge  E. 

A reciprocating  movement  being  imparted  to  the  charger,  the  aperture  in  the  same,  in  passing  back 
and  forth  under  the  outlet  of  the  magazine,  will  receive  the  charge  of  composition  for  a cap  and  will  dis- 
charge the  same  aa  the  charger  Is  drawn  bock  into  a cap  brought  immediately  under  the  aperture,  by 
the  movement  of  the  wheel  A upon  its  axis,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  fortli. 

N is  the  main-shaft,  from  which  all  parts  of  the  machine  receive  motion.  Motion  ia  imparted  to  tho 


ratchet-wheel  A and  to  the  charger  E by  means  of  the  vibrating  lever  C,  suspended  by  and  vibrating 
on  the  arm  O'  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  machine,  the  cam  B on  the  main-shaft,  the  cord  / con- 
nected to  the  upper  end  of  C and  jiassing  to  the  rear  over  a loose  pulley  on  the  axle  S',  and  sus- 
pending the  weight  T'  at  its  extremity.  A vertical  arm  F rbes  from  the  front  end  of  the  charger  R, 
having  a vertical  slot  near  its  upper  end,  through  which  pusses  an  adjustable  pin  projecting  from  tho 
lever  C bv  which  it  is  operated.  A pivot  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lever  C takes  into  an  aper- 
ture in  tfie  ratchet  D,  which  communicates  mntiou  to  the  wheel  A.  Hie  ratchet  1)  works  in  tho 
guiding-box  t,  and  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  A by  the  spring  V. 

The  cum  B is  of  such  a form  that  it  will  force  back  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  C.  anti  thereby  will 
carry  furwurds  the  ratchet  D and  the  charger  E,  and  move  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  A tho  distance 
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of  the  length  of  a tooth,  and  in  that  position  will  retain  (hem  during  one  half  of  the  revolution  of  tho 
muin-luift.  During  the  Other  half  of  the  revolution  of  the  main-shaft,  the  perijdiory  of  tlu-  cam  B 
ceases  to  press  back  the  tipper  end  of  C,  and  receding  towards  the  shaft  permits  the  weight  T'  to 
draw  forwards  the  upper  end  of  C and  carry  kick  the  ratchet  D and  the  charger  E.  The  charger,  in 
passing  back  to  its  starting-place,  deposits  a charge  in  a cap,  ns  Ik- fore  described.  In  this  manner  tlie 
metallic  caps  placed  iu  the  series  of  apertures  in  tho  ratchet-wheel  A receive  their  respective  charges. 
Tho  apertures  in  A correspond  in  number  with  the  ratchet-teeth  on.its  periphery,  and  are  so  arranged 
tluit  each  forward  movement  of  the  ratchet  I)  will  place  one  of  the  apertures  iu  A directly  under  the 
hperture  in  tho  tube,  in  which  tho  charger  K traverses  back  and  fortli,  as  before  described. 

The  comjKwition  is  forced  into  the  caps  in  the  following  manner  : On  the  opposite  side  of  tl»e  wheel 
A from  the  magazine  two  arun  project  from  the  standard  A",  which  arms  embrace  journals  at  tho 
ends  of  a vortical  tube  R.  The  tube  K serves  as  a guide  and  supporter  to  the  shaft  of  the  punch  which 
f* trees  the  composition  into  the  caps.  Hie  shaft  is  comjwscd  of  two  cylindrical  parts,  which  rotate  with 
and  play  freelv  up  and  down  in  tho  tube  R.  The  respective  parts  of  the  shutt  arc  connected  to  each 
other  and  to  the  tube  R.  ee  are  arms  secured  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  respective  parts  of  the  tliaft, 
projecting  out  through  vertical  slots  in  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  extremities  of  the  arms  cc  are 
connected  to  each  other  by  the  screw  holts  or  roils  b b\  the  blank  portion  of  the  bolts  piny  freely  in 
the  apertures  in  tho  arm  c through  which  they  pass. 

A stiff  ami  powerful  helical  spring  embraces  the  middle  portion  of  the  tube  R,  the  ends  of  which 
War  against  the  arms* c within  the  bolts  b b.  A ring  a loosely  encircles  the  lower  eud  of  tube  R;  y 
iH  n helical  spring  encircling  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  Wtweeii  the  lower  supporting  arm  and  the  ring  a, 
which,  acting  ajpunst  the  lo^sr  arm  c,  forces  up  the  punch-shaft. 

A rotury  motion  is  imparted  to  the  tube  R and  the  punch  by  means  of  the  bevel-pinion,  made  fast  to 
the  upper  end  of  R,  and  working  into  a bevel  cog-wheel  0 on  the  main-shaft.  The  punch  is  of  such  a 
shape  as  to  tit  accurately  into  the  caps : the  wheel  A in  depth  exactly  corresponds  with  the  depth  of 
the  caps  ; the  wheel  A revolves  upon  a journal  g made  fast  to  the  platform,  and  passing  up  through 
its  centre.  The  edge  of  the  wheel  immediately  under  the  punch  passes  over  aud  slightly  rests  upon 
the  surface  of  a metallic  block. 

fS  is  a cam  on  the  main-shaft,  immediately  over  the  sjinft  of  the  punch ; the  cam  S is  of  such  a form 
at  it  will  press  down  and  luive  a continuous  action  upon  the  punch  during  about  three-fourtlw  of  the 
revolution  of  the  main-shaft.  The  cam  S strikes  against  the  upjier  end  of  the  punch-shaft,  and  forces 
down  t he  same,  pressing  the  punch  with  great  force  into  a cap,  immediately  after  the  cam  B hus  acted 
on  tho  lever  C,  the  ratchet  D,  the  chnrger  E,  and  wheel  A.  iu*  before  described ; during  the  time  that 
the  punch  is  pressed  upon  tho  composition  in  a cap,  four  revolutions,  more  or  less,  are  imparted  to  the 
punch  by  means  of  the  guiding-tube  R,  the  pinion  1’,  and  cog-wheel  O,  which  perfects  the  solidiiicutiou 
of  the  composition,  and  gives  it  the  requisite  adhesion  to  the  caps. 

During  the  action  of  the  punch  the  ratchet  D mid  the  charger  E arc  drawn  l>ack  by  the  lever  C and 
weight  T',  and  immediately  thereafter  the  form  of  the  cam  S allows  the  spring  y,  on  the  lower  portion 
of  R,  to  elevate  the  punch  out  of  the  cap,  and  retain  it  in  an  elevated  ituaition  while  tho  cam  B and 
lever  C again  operate  upon  the  ratchet  1),  charger  E,  and  wheel  A,  as  before  described.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  punch-shaft  is  communicated  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  sauie  aud  to  the  punch  tiirougli  the  medium  of  the  spring.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  give  an  elastic  lieuring  of  the  punch  upon  the  composition  in  the  cap,  so  tliat  should 
it  explode  from  auy  cause  the  punch  can  yield  mul  give  back,  and  uo  injury  will  be  done  to  the  ma- 
chine or  attendant. 

The  cam  T,  on  the  main  shaft,  is  placed  immediately  over  and  operates  upon  the  rod  U ns  follow's  : 
the  cam  T is  of  such  a form  as  to  cause  the  rod  II  to  descend  simultaneously  with  the  punch,  forcing 
the  gagged  under  surface  of  an  arm  upon  the  flanch  of  the  cap,  which  retains  the  same  and  prevents 
the  cap  from  turning  while  the  punch  is  operating:  tho  cam  T also  retains  the  arm  upon  the  Hunch  of 
the  cap  till  the  punch  is  elevated,  and  then  allows  the  retaining  arm  to  be  elevated  by  the  spring 
encircling  U,  to  allow  motion  to  be  imparted  to  the  wheel. 

The  cups  are  thrown  out  of  the  apertures  in  the  wheel  A after  the  operation  of  cluirging  before 
described,  by  the  following  described  arrangement  of  parts,  viz. : A cap  horizontal  tilting-lever  is  jointed 
to  a fulcrum  standard,  the  extremity  of  which  farthest  from  its  fulcrum  joint  terminates  in  an  upright 
punch  ; the  opposite  end  of  it  supports  the  vertical  rod  X,  which  passes  up  through  guiding  uperturca 
in  arms  projecting  from  the  standard  A''.  A spring  y nets  against  the  under  side  of  the  shortest  portion 
of  the  lever  and  sustuins  tho  rial  X.  W is  a wheel  on  the  muiu-sliaft,  from  the  periphery  of  which 
projects  the  tilting-tooth  f ; as  the  main-shaft  is  revolved  the  tooth  e will  strike  against  the  top  of  the 
rod  X and  cause  it  to  tilt  the  lever  at  the  moment  when  the  wheel  A is  stationary ; tho  tilting  of 
the  lever  brings  the  punch  against  tho  bottom  of  a cap,  and  throws  it  out  of  its  npcrtnre  in  the  wheel ; 
as  the  cap  is  thrown  upwards  the  spring  R'  gives  it  a lateral  direction,  uud  conducts  it  into  the  funnel  Q' 
open  at  the  side,  to  which  a tube  may  be  connected  to  convey  the  caps  to  a drawer,  or  other  suitable 
receptacle. 

The  metallic  caps  may  lie  placed  in  the  nperturcs  in  the  wheel  A by  hand,  or  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  following  described  parts,  viz. : I"  is  a hopper  in  which  tho  caps  are  placed  preparatory  to  their 
being  deposited  in  the  apertures  in  A by  machinery  ; the  caps  fall  from  the  vibrating  shoe,  at  tho 
base  of  the  liopper,  into  an  inclined  vibrating  groove — the  tubular  poctiou  of  the  caps  passing  into  tho 
gr«*>vc,  and  the  Hunches  resting  upon  the  sides  of  the  same.  The  periphery  of  the  rotating  brush  H' 
comes  so  nearly  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  groove  as  to  prevent  the  caps  from  passing  the  same 
unless  their  tabes  are  inserted  in  the  groove.  The  inclined  groove  is  secured  by  a pivot  at  its  lower 
end,  and  its  upper  eud  slides  freely  on  u supporting  l»ar.  Tho  shoo  and  the  inclined  gnaive  are 
vibrated  by  menus  of  a connection  with  the  ratchet  teeth  on  tho  axle  of  the  brush  11'  by  any  usual  or 
suitable  contrivance.  As  the  groove  is  vibrated,  the  caps  ure  carried  down  the  steepest  portion  of  the 
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eatne ; the  feeding-hand  on  the  front  end  of  the  arm  I is  then  placed  upon  them,  and  draws  them 
down  the  groove  until  the  foremost  one  is  caught  between  the  scolloped  edged  wheels  n n,  located  on 
each  side  of  and  projecting  into  the  groove.  The  concavities  in  the  peripheries  of  u n are  arcs  cor- 
responding with  the  tubes  of  the  caps,  and  embrace  nearly  their  entire  circumference  wlwu  the  caps 
are  drawn  between  them.  One  of  the  wheels  n plays  freely  on  its  axis;  the  points  radiating  from  the 
other  wheel  n are  operated  upon  by  a retaining  spring.  The  spring  partially  retains  the  wheel  «,  on 
which  it  acts.  As  the  caps  me  drawn  down  the  groove,  should  the  foremost  one  strike  against  u 
radiating  point  of  the  loose  wheel  »i,  it  will  revolve  the  same  sufficiently  to  bring  the  cap  between 
opposite  concavities  of  both  wheels.  The  clastic  feeding-finger,  connected  to  the  front  end  of  the 
arm  J,  is  so  operated  that  it  is  placed  in  a cap  while  it  (the  cap)  is  retained  between  the  wheels  n m, 
and  draws  it  forwards  and  deposits  it  in  an  aperture  in  the  wheel  A.  As  the  cap  is  drawn  from 
between  the  wheels  n n it  causes  a partial  revolution  of  the  wheels ; the  spring  passes  over  a radiating 
point  in  one  of  the  wheels,  and,  striking  on  the  next  point  in  succession,  retains  the  wheel  in  the 
proper  position  for  the  reception  of  another  cap. 

The  feeding-hand  on  the  front  end  of  the  arm  I has  a soft  face  tlint  rests  but  slightly  upon  the 
flanches  of  the  caps ; the  front  end  of  the  arm  I,  when  the  hand  is  acting  upon  the  caps,  rests  upon 
the  roller  which  traverses  upon  the  edges  of  tho  groove.  The  feeding-finger  passes  through  an  aper- 
ture and  is  secured  to  the  spring-plate  projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  front  end  of  the  arm  J ; it 
• is  steadied  and  kept  in  a vertical  position  by  passing  loosely  through  the  plate  projecting  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  front  end  of  J,  and  to  give  additional  elasticity  to  the  finger  it  is  imposed  in  a 
helical  spring.  The  arms  I and  J are  jointed  to  and  receive  motion  from  the  upright  vibrating 
levers  I'J' ; the  levers  I'J'  ore  jointed  to  and  suspended  by  the  curved  standard  K;  the  standard  K 
rises  from  the  rear  side  of  the  platform,  curves  forwards  over  the  centre  of  wheel  A,  and  descends 
vertically  to  the  top  of  the  axle  g,  to  which  it  is  connected.  To  the  upper  ends  of  the  levers  I'J'  the 
cords  i<  are  connected,  winch  pass  to  the  rear  over  loose  pulleys  on  the  axle  S', and  suspend  the  weights 
U’  U*  at  their  extremities : causing  the  upper  end  of  T to  bear  against  the  cam  L,  and  the  upper  end 
of  J’  to  bear  against  the  cam  M on  the  main-shaft. 

H is  a vertical  vibrating-lever,  placed  in  the  guiding-box  u',  and  working  on  a joint-pin  passing  through 
the  sides  of  the  same. 

Angular  arms  f and  g project  from  the  upper  portion  of  H ; the  angular  extremity  of f passes  to  the 
right  over  the  arms  I J,  tne  extremity  of  g passes  to  the  right  under  the  arms  I J.  0 is  a horizontal 
vibrating  lever  jointed  to  the  standard  e'.  Tne  end  of  G,  to  the  right  of  the  standard  e\  passes  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  lower  cord  of  the  lever  H ; the  opposite  end  of  G turns  at  right  angles  to  the  rear, 
and  is  brought  directly  opposite  and  in  contact  with  tlie  head  of  the  ratchet  D. 

When  the  ratchet  D is  drawn  back  by  the  lever  C,  it  vibrates  the  lever  G,  causing  it  to  throw  back 
the  upper  end  of  li,  and  thereby  to  elevate  the  front  ends  of  the  arms  I J by  the  arm  g at  the  moment 
that  the  arms  I J are  elevated.  The  form  and  position  of  the  cams  L M permit  the  weights  U'  U'  to 
draw  the  upper  ends  of  the  levers  I'J'  to  the  rear,  and  carry  the  arms  I J forwards ; the  moment  tho 
ratchet  I)  is  carried  forwards  again,  the  arms  I J descend,  placing  the  hand  h upon  the  flanches  of  the 
caps  in  the  groove  P*,  and  the  finger  k in  the  cap  held  between  the  concavities  of  the  wheels  n n,  as 
before  described  As  soon  as  the  arms  IJ  descend,  the  cams  LM  commence  acting  upon  the  levers 
I’  J ' and  arms  I J,  causing  the  hand  to  carry  forward  the  caps  in  the  groove,  and  the  finger  to  place  a cap 
in  an  aperture  in  the  wheel  A,  as  before  described.  The  moment  after  the  finger  has  deposited  a cap 
in  an  aperture  in  A,  the  arms  I J are  again  elevated  and  carried  to  the  front  in  the  manner  before  de- 
scribed 

The  rotating  brush  H'  is  driven  by  the  band  passing  around  a pulley  on  the  main-slmft  N.  The 
rotating  brush  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  machine  acts  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  wheel  A near  its  J 
periphery,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  of  the  percussion  composition  that  may  chance  to  be  deposited 
upon  tbe’  wheel  or  flanches  of  the  caps.  This  brush  is  driven  by  a band  passing  around  a pulley  ou  the 
main-shaft 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.  In  mechanics,  a machine  which,  when  set  in  motion,  would  continue  to 
move  forever,  or,  at  least,  until  destroyed  by  the  friction  of  its  parts,  without  the  aid  of  any  exterior 
cause.  The  discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion  has  always  been  a celebrated  problem  in  mechanics,  on 
which  many  ingenious,  though  in  general  ill-instructed,  persons  have  consumed  their  time ; but  all  the 
labor  bestowed  on  it  has  proved  abortive.  In  fact,  the  impossibility  of  its  existence  has  been  fully  de- 
monstrated from  the  known  laws  of  matter. 

In  speaking  of  the  perpetual  motion,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  from  among  the  forces  by  which 
motion  may  be  produced  we  are  to  exclude  not  only  air  and  water,  but  other  natural  agent-*,  as  heat, 
atmospheric  changes,  Ac.  The  only  admissible  agents  are  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  its  attractive  , 
forces,  which  may  all  be  considered  of  the  same  kind  as  gravitation. 

It  ia  an  admitted  principle  in  philosophy  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  that,  when  motion  is 
communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  the  first  loses  just  as  much  as  is  gained  by  the  second.  But 
every  moving  body  is  continually  retarded  by  two  passive  forces,  the  resistance  of  the  uir  and  friction. 

In  order,  therefore,  tluit  motion  may  be  continued  without  diminution,  one  of  two  tilings  is  necessary — 
either  that  it  be  maintained  by  an  exterior  force,  (in  which  case  it  would  cease  to  be  what  we  under- 
stand bv  a perpetual  motion,  or  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction  be  annihilated,  which  is 
phy-ica’lly  impossible.  The  motion  c;innot  be  perpetuated  till  these  retarding  forces  are  compensated, 
anil  they  can  only  be  compensated  bv  an  exterior  force ; for  the  force  communicated  to  any  body  can- 
not be  greater  than  the  generating  force,  and  this  is  only  sufficient  to  continue  the  same  quantity  of 
motion  when  then*  is  no  resistance.  To  find  the  perpetual  motion  is,  therefore,  a proportion  equivalent 
t-.  this — to  find  a force  (either  nn  attractive  force  like  that  of  gravitation  or  magnetism,  or  an  elastic 
for  t,  that  of  a spring,  for  example)  greater  than  itself 

But  it  may  be  argued  that,  by  some  arrangement  or  combination  of  mechanical  powers,  a force  may  * 
• Vol.  IL— LM) 
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be  gained  equal  to  that  which  is  lost  in  overcoming  friction  and  atmospheric  resistance.  This  motion 
at  first  mention  oppcarx'plnurible,  and  is,  in  fuct,  that  by  which  most  spectators  have  been  led  astray. 

It  is,  however,  entirely  erroneous ; for  by  no  multiplication  of  forces  or  }x>werx  by  mechanical  agents 
can  the  quantity  of  motion  be  increased.  Whatever  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  time ; the  quantity  of 
motion  transmitted  by  the  machine  remains  unaltered. 

PERSIAN  WHEEL  In  mechanics,  a contrivance  for  raising  water  to  some  height  above  the  level 
of  a stream.  In  the  rim  of  u wheel  turned  by  the  stream  a number  of  strong  pins  arc  fixed,  from 
which  buckets  are  suspended.  As  the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets  on  one  side  go  down  into  the  stream, 
where  they  are  filled,  and  return  up  full  on  the  other  ride  till  they  reach  the  top.  Here  an  obstacle  is 
placed  in  such  n poritiou  that  the  buckets  successively  strike  against  it  and  are  overset,  and  the  water 
emptied  into  a trough.  As  the  water  can  never  be  raised  by  tliia  means  higher  titan  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel,  it  is  obvious  that  this  rude  machine  is  capable  of  only  a very  limited  application.  Sometimes 
the  wheel  is  made  to  raise  the  water  ouly  to  the  height  of  the  axis.  In  this  case,  instead  of  buckets, 

. the  spokes  are  made  holluw,  and  bent  into  such  a form  that  when  they  dip  into  the  water  it  tuns  into 
them,  and  is  tlms  conveyed  to  a box  on  the  axle,  whence  it  is  emptied  into  a cistern.  Such  wheels  are 
in  common  use  on  the  brinks  of  the  Nile,  and  elsewhere. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  Photography,  or  sun-painting,  is  divided,  according  to  the  methods  used  to  pro- 
duce the  picture,  y\z.t—])ayuerreotgpe,  Calotypc,  Chrysotype,  Cyanotype,  Chromotype,  Eneryiatype,  An- 
thotype,  and  Aviphityj*. 

The  prfbcipal  instrument  used  in  the  Daguerreotype  process  is  the  camera  obscurn,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a dark  box,  having  a tube  with  lenses  placed  in  one  end  of  it,  and  arc  sold  by  all  philosophi- 
cal instrument  makers.  The  processes  for  the  retention  of  the  picture  belong  rather  to  chemical  than 
mecluuiieul  science. 

PHOTOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light,  or  of  illumination. 

PILE-DRIVER — Nanmyth's  jxitent  steam.  This  is  a machine  of  great  power,  and  one  destined  un- 
doubtedly to  take  a prominent  place  among  the  improvements  of  the  age. 

Fig.  8034  is  a front  elevation  of  the  entire  machine,  shown  in  full  operation  driving  a pile. 

Fig.  8035  is  a corresponding  general  side  elevation. 

Fig.  8036  is  a general  sectional  plan  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3037  is  a transverse  section  of  the  stage  or  platform,  taken  on  the  line  1 — ‘2,  in  Fig.  3036. 

Fig.  3038,  an  enlarged  elevation  of  the  steam-chest  and  safety-valve  gear. 

Fig.  3039,  a section  corresponding  to  the  above.  ^ 

Fig.  3040  is  an  enlarged  section  of  one  of  the  joints  of  the  flexible  steam-pipes,  for  conveying  steam 
to  the  hammer-cylinder. 

Fig.  3011,  a plan  corresponding  to  the  above. 

Fig.  3042,  a sectional  elevation  of  the  hammer-cylinder  and  pile-case  with  all  their  appendages.  In 
this  view  the  hammer  is  supposed  to  have  just  effected  a blow  upon  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  valve-geer  are  represented  iu  the  positions  they  occupy  at  the  commencement  of  a fresh 
stroke. 

Fig.  3043,  • front  view  of  the  hammer-cylinder  nnd  pile-case,  with  their  various  attachments. 

Fig.  8044,  a sectional  elevation  of  the  same  parts  as  ere  represented  in  Fig.  3042,  with  the  driving 
apparatus  and  valve-geer  shown  in  the  positions  they  occupy  when  the  hammer  is  about  to  fall. 

Figs.  3045  aud  3046,  enlarged  views  of  the  trigger  and  parallel  motiou  of  the  valve-geer  detached. 
The-e  vieWB  are  drawn  to  a scale  of  twice  the  size  of  the  oilier  figures. 

Fig.  3047  is  a section  of  the  hammer-block  and  hammer. 

Fig.  3018  is  a sectional  plan  of  the  pile-case,  taken  on  the  line  3 — I,  in  Fig.  3043. 

Fig.  3U49,  a sectional  plan  of  the  pile-case  and  hammer-block,  taken  on  the  line  5 — 6,  in  Fig.  3042. 

General  description. — There  are  two  important  features  of  novelty  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
Patent  Steam  Pile-Driving  Engine  from  all  such  as  had  previously  been  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  consist : Firn,  in  the  direct  manner  in  which  the  steam  is  employed  as  the  agent  by  winch 
the  block  of  iron  which  strikes  the  head  of  the  |>ile  is  raised  to  the  required  height ; and.  Secondly,  in 
the  |HX'uliur  mode  in  which  the  pile,  while  being  driven  into  the  ground,  is  employed  to  supi*irt 
tlutt  part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  directly  concerned  in  driving  or  forcing  it  into  the  soil — the  appara- 
tus in  question  being  so  contrived  that,  a?  the  pile  penetrates  into  the  ground,  the  superincumbent  ma- 
chinery shall  follow  down  with  it  until  it  lias  reached  the  required  depth. 

Bv  the  peculiar  arrangement  referred  to  under  the  second  head,  we  secure  two  most  important  prac- 
tical advantages : First,  the  piles  are  guided  throughout  their  entire  course  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  precision,  so  that  no  one  shall  twist  nr  swerve  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  general  line,  or  from 
« the  jxirition  in  which  it  is  set  at  the  commencement  of  the  driving  process,  this  object  being  attorned 
without  any  sacrifice  of  power  from  the  friction  of  bunds,  or  other  appliances  usually  employed  for  tluit 
purpose;  and.  Secondly,  the  entire  dead  weight  of  the  driving  apparatus  is  brought’ into  effective  action 
to  speond  and  follow  up  the  blow  last  inflicted  upon  the  head  of  the  pile.  This  last  peculiarity  of  ac- 
tion constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  machine,  and  has  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  success  w hich  has  attended  its  use.  During  the  brief  intervals  between  the  blows,  (70  to  80  per 
minute,)  tiie  pile  is  urged  continuously  downward  by  the  action  of  the  force  here  adverted  to,  so  that  it 
may  be  -aid  to  be  in  a state  of  constant  motion  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  driv- 
ing, and  thus  the  power  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  overcoming  its  inertia  is  profitably  ex- 
pended in  forcing  it  further  into  the  muL 

. The  basis  or  foundation  on  which  the  entire  machine  is. erected,  consists  of  a strong  wooden  stage  or 
platfoi  in  A A,  firmly  framed  together  and  strengthened  by  dingunul  timbers,  and  wrought-iron  comer- 
piece-.  the  whole  being  further  secured  by  the  massive  coat-iron  brackets  B B,  at  each  angle  of  the  plat-* 
form,  in  which  the  locomotive  wheels  a ana  are  fitb-d  to  work  .upon  rails  disposed  parallel  and  dose 
to  the  lino  of  piling  on  which  the  machine  » dcttlned  to  oja  ratu.  The  stage  is  made  of  sufficient  dimen- 
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5 and  weight  to  give  the  requisite  stability  and  firmness  to  the  entire  structure,  and  to  afford  room 

' ■’  oapUshi 

The  great  vertical  guide-pole  C C,  on  which  the  driving  a 
one  side  of  the  platform,  the  boiler  being  situated  towards  the  i 


for  the  steam-boiler,  the  workmen,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed 
object.  The  great  vertical  guide-pole  C C,  on  which  the  driving  apparatus  slides,  is  securely  bolted  to 


i opposite  side,  to  counterbalance  the 
timber  f 

t rims  bolts ; the  entire  frame  worl 
the  four  adjustable  tic-rods  or  stays  bibb,  attached  to  the  four  corners  of  the  stage  and  to  the  top  of 


weight  ol  the  former,  and  to  atford  an  abutment  tor  the  diagonal  amber  supports  li  V,  firmly  bound  to 
both  by  plates  of  iron  and  numerous  bolts ; the  entire  frame  work  of  the  machine  is  further  secured  by 


t 


I the  upright.  This  latter  is  surmounted  hr  a oast  im^wykct  frnmr,  supporting  the  brackets  EE,  which) 
canr  S chain-pulley,  orer  which  works  the  great  chain  c e,  one  end  of  which  is  passed  found  a tarr.d 
*otked  hr  a small  eteam-engine.  ns  will  1™  iieresftur  described,  while  tluf  other  tud  is  attached  to,  and 
MMtaim  the  weight  of.  the  pile-driving  apparatus 

This  consists  of  a (team-cylinder  F,  with  all  the  ncdwaaiy  appendages  .of  pi«toB,  vain*  .tc,  as  will 
• be  nye  particularly  specified  below  ; the  lotre&flange  of  the  cylinder  i i firmly  bolted  to  the  fit 
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O O,  which  18  a.  speen-s  of  rectangular  box  of  a square  section,  constructed  of  plates  of  wramrhi  ™ 
strongly  framed  together  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  detail  views.  The  interior  surface*  of  the  nX" 
rase  rente  to  guide  the  hammerhlork  in  it,  vertiail  motion,  and  it  is  itself  JSZThe^ 

t*"'  ' i w uc,‘  ,1”‘  Ul  embrace  the  projecting  slim  of  iron  r r bolted  to  £, 

fron  of  the  upright  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  lower  end  of  tin-  liAe  caU  ™oLa  to  admh 

l(!  pile,  and  is  furnished  witii  cast-iron  jaws  or  rcsting-piece*  ff  .'sou  Kios  .:n’j . , -,m,  . 

if  we  suppose  the  great  chain-barrel  to  be  left  free  in  mmlJ  Yu...  .u.  _ . * 

weight  < 

pile  is,  h, r , 

thrown  out  of  goer  with  its  driving  apparatus  during  the  process,)  the  pile-case  with  all  its 
weighiug  about  three  tons,  is  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  hear  upon  the  sLulders  of  the  pile  and  follow 
““  -.-4- fie  J»  means,  the  pile  *S 


sirs 


oft*  stiwrmpipe  SEP"  tafiSHSfi  ?“  ?dmiU 

height  or  distance  at  which  the  driving  cylinder  m v \Tfr  L ,Z  \^'  *eakn‘?J?.  *>  every  ninety  of 
the  pctxxwe,  when  the  annaratm  ft  nittin^  i .«» ft”? . ^ *J°,lerr > *°J|  1,10  commencement  of 

it. £we,«  position,  dX  ""U1  “ ^ ^ “ 

The  remaining  par,  of  the  driving  a^aratu.  is  idcSd  in  ,he  S&^it.  action.  and  very  sunt- 
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lar  in  the  detail*  of  its  construction  to  those  of  the  direct  actiou  6toam-hammer.  For  fuller  information 
on  these  points,  see  Steam-Hammer. 

F is  the  steam-cylinder,  within  which  the  power  necessary  for  raising  the  hammer  to  the  required 
elevation  (three  feet)  is  generated. 

L,  the  steam-valve  chest,  bolted  to  the  lower  side  of  the  cylinder,  within  which  the  valve  k is  fitted 
to  work  upon  a face  cast  with  the  cylinder.  The  steam,  after  having  accomplished  its  work,  is  permit- 
ted to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  by  an  oblong  aperture  /,  formed  in  the  cylinder  face ; and,  to  obviate 
the  risk  of  accident  from  the  piston  rising  too  high,  a number  of  small  round  holes  m m are  formed  near 


304-1.  3043,  304'i. 


the  top  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  steam  mav  blow  out  into  the  air  when  the  piston  rises  above  their 
f-lgeft.  It  may  here  lie  remarked  that  the  efficacy  of  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  and  the  security  from 
•Imago  to  the  parts  of  the  machinery,  are  in  thi*  case,  as  in  that  of  the  steam  forge-hammer,  materially 
augmented  by  the  recoil  of  the  air  or  steam  inclosed  above  the  piston. 

M.  the  piston,  formed  of  wrought-iron,  and  fitted  with  a single  packing-ring. 

N the  piston  rod,  Laving  a cylindrical  boss  or  enlargement  »,  at  it*  lower  extremity,  for  the  purpose 
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of  affording  means  for  securing  a slightly  clastic  connection,  by  hard-wood  washers,  between  the  piston- 
rod  and  hummer-block. 

O,  the  hammer-block,  consisting  of  a rectangular  mass  of  cast-iron,  weighing  30  cwt,  adapted  to  slide 
freely  but  without  much  play,  within  the  pile-case  G G.  It  is  furnished  with  suitable  recesses  for  the 
securing  of  the  hammer,  piston-rod,  «tc.,  and  for  enabling  it  to  rise  clear  of  the  cylinder  stutliug-box ; 
and  at  its  upper  extremity  a recess  in  the  form  of  a species  of  inclined  plane  o'  o",  is  provided,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  upon  the  valve-lever  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam,  after  it  lias  raised  the 
hammer  to  a sufficient  height. 

1*,  the  hammer  : a cylindrical  block  of  cast-iron,  formed  with  a slightly  concave  face,  fitted  into  the 
hammer-block,  and  fastened  thereto  by  a wrought-iron  key  o,  which  at  the  some  time  serves  to  secure 
the  connection  of  the  pistou-rod. 

Q.  the  latch-lever  working  in  a recess  in  the  hammer-block,  (see  Fig.  3049.)  The  action  of  this  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  fully  described  in  the  account  of  the  steam-hammer. 

p,  n small  solid  piston  working  in  a cylindrical  part  of  the  valve-chest,  and  attached  to  the  valvv?  by 
a short  connecting-rod.  Its  under  surface  is  constantly  acted  upon  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within 
the  valve-chest,  so  as  to  cause  the  steam-valve  to  assume  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  8042,  unless 
counteracted  by  a superior  force. 

7,  tlie  valve-spindle,  produced  downwards  and  working  in  suitable  bearings,  so  as  to  bring  it  under 
the  action  of  the  trigger  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke. 


r.  the  valve-lever,  working  outside  of  the  pile-case,  but  having  a small  friction-roller  attached  to  its 
inner  end,  and  situated  so  as  to  come  under  the  action  of  the  inclined  plane  o'  oo". 

*,  the  trigger,  the  function  of  which  is  to  keep  the  steam-valve  in  such  a position  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  steam  into  the  cylinder  during  the  descent  of  the  hammer  block. 

(,  tbe  parallel  bar,  against  which  the  latch-lever  acts  at  the  termination  of  the  stroke,  for  the  purpose 
of  releasing  the  valve-spindle  from  the  trigger,  in  order  to  allow  the  steam  to  be  admitted  for  a fresh 
stroke. 


* •'  "•  the  parallel  motion  bell-cranks  and  connecting-rod  of  the  disengaging  apparatus. 

Ari  tt  buffer-box  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  travel  of  the  valve  to  its  proper  amount,  and  of  dead- 
|Pj"g  the  shocks  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

The  above  enumeration,  together  with  the  explanations  previously  given,  will  convey  a sufficiently 
clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  pile-driving  apparatus,  properly  so  called.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  mechanism  by  whicli  the  pile-case  and  its  appendages  are  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  great 
vertical  guide-pole,  and  the  means  employed  to  render  the  whole  duichine  locomotive. 

The  power  requisite  for  these  purposes  is  supphqd  by  a small  horizontal  steam-engine  R,  situated 
opposite  to  the  greaWupriglit  C,  and  under  the  boiler  I,  from  which  it  derives  it-  supply  of  steam.  The 
motion  of  this  steam-engine  Is  transferred  to  the  axis  of  the  great  chain  barrel  by  means  of  a train  bf 
<phr-gecriug  calculated  to  increase  the  power  to  the  required  extent.  Two  broad  plates  of  wroaght- 
iron,  extcnJii% across  the  entire  platform,  and  bolted  securely  to  itfr' timbers,  a lior.l  a sufficiently  hria. 
foundation  for  the  engines nd  for  the  bcaruap  of  the  various  shafts  in  the  train  of  wheels,  which  con- 
W siste  of  three  pairs  marked  w,  x.  and  y,  the  pinion  of  the  first  pair  being  fixed  upon  the  crank-shaft  of 
the  engine,  and  the  wheel  of  thclast  upon  the  axis  of  the  chain-barrel  The  pinion  y 1-  fitted  t->  slide 
longitudinally  upon  its  shaft  bytfjk'.un  of  a a link  feather,  and  is  commanded  bv  tin  lever-handle  : no  as 
^t*>  enable  the  attendant  in  charge  jf  the  machine  to  throw  it  out  of  geer  with  the  wheel  upon  the  chain- 
barrel  shaft,  when  the  latter  is  Urme  leftffreo  to  revolve  during  the  driving  of  tin-  pile  The  whe-d]*, 
upon  the  third  motion  shaft,  geers  with  a similar  wheel  </ . fixed  yon  a firr  IthnmF  working  in  l*ear- 
ings  under  the  platform,  and  serving  to  impart  motion  at  ooco  to  the  small  chain -bitm-l  t>  for  hoisting 
the  piles,  and  to  the  locomotive  goer.  A clutch,  or  coupling  gliding  upon  the  shaft.  T,  enables  the 
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attendant  to  throw  the  small  chain  barrel  into  goer  with  the  driving  apparatus  or  disengage  it  at 
pleasure ; the  remaining  details  of  this  part  of  the  process  will  be  fully  understood  by  reference  to  Fig. 
3034,  where  a pile  IT  is  shown  suspended  from  the  chain  </’,  ready  to  come  under  the  action  of  the 
driving  machinery.  To  adjust  the  pile-case  over  the  head  of  the  pile  at  the  commencement  of  the 
driving,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  one  or  two  men  should  be  raised  to  the  summit  of  the  machine. 
A rope  e passed  over  a pulley  at  the  top  of  the  great  upright,  and  wound  round  the  barrel  of  a winch 
U,  serves  to  accomplish  this  object 

The  locomotive  geer  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  will  be  at  once  understood  by  referring  to  Figs.  3036 
and  3037.  A bevel-wheel/,  fixed  to  the  outer  end  of  the  aliaft  T.gecrs  with  another  of  equal  diameter 
working  loose  upon  the  shaft  V,  to  which  a pair  of  the  locomotive  wheels  a a are  fixed.  When  it  is 
required  to  move  the  platform,  with  its  superincumbent  machinery,  along  the  line  of  rails,  a sliding- 
clutch  tj  is  thrown  into  geer  with  the  lust-mentioned  bevel-wheel,  and  is  disengaged  when  the  machiue 
has  arrived  at  the  desired  position. 

Action  of  llu  machine — The  pile  having  been  raised  by  means  of  the  hoisting  apparatus,  and  its 
point  liaving  been  set  into  the  proper  position,  the  pile-case  GG,  with  its  attached  machinery,  is  low- 
ered  down  over  the  head  by  reversing  the  small  engine  K,  so  that  the  jaws / f rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  pile,  which  sinks  down  into  the  ground  by  the  effect  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  till  it  lias 
reached  soil  sufficiently  firm  to  support  it ; this  is  indicated  by  the  chain  cc  becoming  slack.  The  pin- 
ion y is  then  throwu  out  of  geer,  and  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  driving-cylinder  F by  turning  the 
handle  i.  The  hammer-block  0 is  by  this  means  raised  till  the  inclined  plane  o'  o' \ coming  in  contact 
with  the  end  of  the  valve-lever  r,  causes  the  valve  k to  assume  the  position  represented  in  Fig. 
3044.  The  t-tcam  which  had  served  to  raise  the  hammer  is  thus  allowed  to  blow  out  into  tho  air, 
and  the  hammer  descends  and  discharges  its  momentum  in  the  form  of  an  energetic  blow  upon  the 
bead  of  the  pile.  During  the  descent  of  the  hammer-block,  the  steam-valve  is  retained  in  its  proper 
position  by  the  action  of  the  trigger  #,  but  by  the  effect  of  the  concussion  upon  the  head  of  the  pile,  the 
valve-spindle  is  released  from  contact  with  the  trigger,  and  the  steam-valve  assumes  the  position  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  3042,  in  which  ciftumstancca  the  steam  is  allowed  to  act  freely  under  the  piston,  for  tho 
purpose  of  again  rai>ing  the  hammer. 

Such  is  the  rapidity  with  wliich  these  various  movements  and  functions  of  the  driving  apparatus  are 
accomplished,  that  the  machine  may  be  easily  made  to  perform  80  strokes  per  minute.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  vast  efficiency  of  this  system  of  driving  piles,  when  it  is  stated  that,  ia  ordinary 
ground,  piles  of  14  inches  square  are  driven  at  flic*  rate  of  upwards  of  10  feet  per  minute  ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  th^driving  of  each  pjfe,  the  action  of  the  hammer  is  arrested  by  turning  the 
handle  i,  which  cuts  off  the  supply  of  steam.  Hie  great  chain-barrel  pinion  is  then  thrown  into  gear 
with  the  wheel  on  the  barrel-shaft,  and  the  small  engine  R is  started,  which  rabidly  raises  the  apparatus 
off  the  head  of  the  pile  to  the  top  of  the  great  guide-pole  C.  In  the  mean  time  the  locomotive  action 
it  applied,  and  the  machine  brought  opposite  the  next  pile,  when  the  process  just  described  is  repeated. 

PILE-DRIVING  MACHINE— THE  AMERICAN  STEAM.  The  following  is  a description  of  tho 
American  steam  pile-driving  machine,  and  the  operations  for  wliich  it  is  applicable. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  pair  of  leaders,  similar  to  the  common  hand  machine,  placed  6 feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  firmly  bolted  to  a strong  horizontal  framing,  and  supported  by  two  oblique  lad- 
ders. The  frame  is  9 feet  wide  to  the  outside  of  the  framing,  and  28  feet  long ; it  carries  at  one  end 
a locomotive  boiler  11  feet  long  and  ^ ft.  6 in.  diameter,  calculated  to  bear  120  lb.  per  square  inch 
pressure,  but  generally  forked  at  80  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  about  100  strokes  per  minute.  Under 
die  boiler  is  placed  the  supply  cistern.  In  the  centre  of  the  framing,  and  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  is  a 
pair  of  inclined  cylinders  5$  inch  bore,  with  solid  pistons  working  well  without  packing,  and  14  inch 
stroke,  which  act  on  right-angled  cranks,  and  the  geering,  drums,  etc.,  described  in  the  motions  of  tho 
machine;  the  shaft  centres  are  PS"  apart,  the  spur-wheel  has  56  and  the  pinion  19  teeth;  bevels  101 
and  40  teeth;  saw-pullev  1'9"  and  10?  inches  diameter.  The  ram  is  generally  rawed  from  4 to  5 
time*  a minute,  the  steam  being  at  80  lb.  per  square  inch. 

For  river  work  the  machipe  is  made  much  more  compact,  the  apparatus  is  placed  on  each  side  and 
over  the  boiler,  so  that  tho  stage  is  little  more  than  lialf  the  length  of  the  machine  shown  in  the  en- 
graving, and  it  is  also  sometimes  made  with  an  apparatus  for  driving  one  pile  only,  consequently  re- 
quiring smaller  power. 

In  die  drawing,  Fig.  3050  is  a side  elevation  of  the  machine  ; Fig.  3051  elevation  in  front  of  leaders 
showing  saw,  «le.;  Fig.  3052  a section  taken  in  front  of  geering,  tic. ; Fig.  3053  a plan  of  gfcering  end  with 
. ed  i ; saw  in  plan;  similar  letters  refer  to  similar  parta  in  each  figure. 

Tiki  rtf/  up  the  pile. — The  mm  A being  secured  by  placing  the  stop  B under  it.  by  means  of  the  small 
rope*  attached  to  the  latter,  and  pa--:t!g  >•-.  -t  1 -mull  pulleys  (’  <_\  to  within  three  feet  of  the  stage. 
The  dogs  D are  made  fast  to  the  pile,  Fig.  8052,  the  rope  attached  to  which  passes  upwards  through 
the  small  guide  pulleys  and  over  the  outer  pulley  E,  passes  downwards  and  is  coiled  round  the  pulley 
F fixed  on  the  shaft  G,  which  being  made  to  revnL  . raises  the  pile  to  its  place  between  the  leaders,  and 
i-  then  --  cured  by  tho  loose  stay  II  and  the  iron  work  H‘  placed  round  it  for  guiding  it  pjfr|>ondicaHrly. 

l/ririnp  the  pile. — The  stop  U being  withdrawn  from  under  the  rain  A,  the  ram  is  raised  by  a rope, 
which,  being  secured  to  a staple  on,  the  top  journal,  pnsscs  down  under  the  pulley  I.  then  upwards  over 
the  pulley  K.  and  again  downwards  to  the  drum  1..  upon  which  the  rope  i-  coiled.  The  drum  is  placed 

by  ! pur- wheel  N working  in  tin  pinion  O un  tin  lower 
haft  P.  which  -Lift  revolves  by  the  action  of  two  cranks  Q,  Figs.  3050  and  £052,  placed  on  each  end  of 
the  shaft  V ; the  cranks  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  are  worked  by  the  connecting-rod-  It 
attached  to  the  piston-rods,  which  are  furnished  with  slide  parallel*,  ns  shown  in  Fig.  3050.  Tin-  -lide- 
tkTrc-*  of  the  piston  are  worked  by  the  eccentric  V on  the  end  of  the  sluifl  P.  Steam  is  supplied 
the  cylinder  hr  the  pipe  S from  the  boiler  T . the  boiler  is  supplied  with  water  from  tho  cistern 
Fig.  ;>05Uf  by  die  pomp  W,  wliich  is -Worked  by  the  ecccntric-rocf  A fixed  on  the  spur  nave  at  V,  or  by 
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the  handle  at  Z ; the  supply  of  steam. is  regulated  by  the  bnndle  a acting  on  a valve  in  the  steam-pipo 
S.  The  drum  L consists  of  a fixed  nnd  a loose  cylinder,  the  latter  revolving  by  the  friction  of  the  for- 
mer, (fixed,)  and  is  brought  into  or  out  of  contact’ by  the  haud-lcver  Y,  Figs.  3050  and  3053,  which  ha* 
a fulcrum  attached  to  the  standard. 

The  follower  /'  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  tongs  or  dippers,  which  takes  hold  of  a staple  fixed  on  the 
ram  and  carries  it  to  the  top  of  the  frame  ; then,  when  the  top  of  the  tongs  is  pressed  closer  together 
by  coming  between  the  contracted  cheeks  «rV,  the  lower  part  opens  and  allows  the  ram  to  fall. 

For  working  the  apparatus,  the  engine-tender  stands  at  the  valve  S,  and  a man  at  the  lever  y of  each 
machine.  For.  raising  the  rain  the  man  turns  on  the  steam  at  the  valve  S,  which  sets  in  motion 
the  apparatus  of  each  machine,  coils  the  rone  round  the  drums,  and,  at  the  some  time,  raises  the 
ram  ; as  soon  as  the  latter  reaches  the  top  or  the  leaders,  the  ram  is  detached  * and  descends  , at  the 
same  moment  the  engine-tender  turns  off  tnc  steam,  and  the  men  at  the  levers  y throw  the  drum  out  of 
geer,  which  allows  the  clippers  ami  chain  to  descend  again  and  lay  hojd  of  the  ram,  when  the  drum  is 
again  thrown  into  gee r,  die  steam  turned  on,  and  the  nun  again  raised,  and  so  the  operation  is  continued 
until  the  pile  is  driven.  M 

Drafting  a pilt. — Chain  tackle  is  secured  to  the  pile  and  passed  over  the  top  pulley  to  the  drum  L, 
and  is  then  drawn  by  applying  Che  power  to  turu  the  drum  of  the  apparatus. 


* 
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The  *atr  apparatus  consists  of  a circular  saw  b,  4 feet  diameter,  having  teeth  set  three  indies  apart, 
secured  to  the  end  of  a beam  e,  which  beam  works  on  the  upright  shaft  d for  a centre,  and  slides  lat- 
erally on  the  iron  arc  e ; when  used,  the  saw  is  adjusted  to  the  proper  height  by  the  screws  f,  and  a bur 
having  a hook  in  one  end,  and  fitting  into  a staple  in  the  beam’s  end,  is  used  to  press  the  saw  again*  t 
the  work  ;-the  bevel-pinion  g being  raised  into  geer  by  the  foot-lever  A,  Fig.  3053.  motion  is  given  to 
the  pulleys  i and  j and"  bond  k which  work  the  saw  6.  The  operation  of  sawing  off  the  end  of  a pilo 
takes  less  than  a minute. 

Progressing  ration. — The  book  I being  fastened  to  a driven  pile,  and  the  rope  passed  over  the  pulley 
m attached  to  the  aide  of  the  frame  to  the  pulley  F,  round  which  it  is  Anted  twice  nnd  the  end  held  by 
a man;  motion  being  noj% given  to  tnc  drum  (be  machine  progresses ; this  motion  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  ro|»o,LFig.  3050.  It  should  be  stated  mat  the  frame  is  intended  to  be  supported  upon  six  rail- 
way wheels,  which  run  on  a temporary  rail  laid  on  the  top  of  the  piles  as  they  are  driven.  There  Is 
another  mode  of  progressing,  but%hich  is  not  found  to  answer  so  well,  viz,  by  means  of  two  sledge 
beams  faced  with  iron  nnd  attached  to  the  under-framing ; these  are  placed  six  feet  apart  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  pass  under  the  whole*  length  of  the  machine,  and  slide  on  small  iron  wheels  fixed  to 
atamlnrd-,  which  arc  placed  loose  on  the  piles. 

The  plumb-bob  l suspended  to  a line  regulates  the  pile  being  driven  perpendicularly.  and  V i*  a !*  ver 
attached  to  a friction  band  break  passing  over  the  eua  of  the  arum,  winch  is  only  #seJ  occasionally. 
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Fur  the  steam  machine  it  requires  to  work  the  engine  imd  apparatus  for  driving  two  piles  at  one  time, 
with  a ram  weighing  16  cwt,  the  following  men : an  engine-tender,  one  man  for  throwing  each  apparatus 
in  and  caxt  of  geer,  and  one  man  to  attend  to  each  pile,  making  altogether  five  men  for  driving  /wo  piles. 
For  the  ordinary  machine  it  requires  four  men  to  work  the  crab-engine  for  lifting  a ram  of  the  same 
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height,  and  one  man  to  attend  to  the  driving  of  the  pile,  making  five  men  for  each  pile,  or  10  men  for 
two  piles.  With  the  steam  machine  the  ram  ig  lifted  four  or  five  times  in  a minute,  thereby  the  opera- 
tion of  driving  the  pile  is  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  machine.  The  cost  of  tlio  steam 
machine,  with  an  engine  of  ten  hone-power,  tubular  boiler  and  apparatus,  is  about  $3500,  and  the  cost 
of  the  ordinary  pile-driving  machine,  with  crab-engine,  is  about  $350. 


PILINft  MACHINE.  Fig!  3054  represents  the  side  elevation.  Fig.  3055  the  front  elevation,  Fig. 
2054  the  plan,  and  Fig.  3057  a section  of  a pile-driver  used  at  the  construction  of  the  Dry  Dock,  Brook 
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lyn  Navy  Yard,  drawn  to  a scale  of  8 feet  to  an  inch.  Fig.  3068  is  a plan  of  the  hammer,  weighing 
4050  pounds. 

Figk  3061,  8059,  and  3060  arc  [>lan,  elevation,  and  section  of  the  nippers. 

Fig.  3062,  plan  and  elevation  of  head-pulley. 

These  machines  were  operated  by  steum ; the  fall  passing  through  leading-blocks  to  the  drum  of  a 
steam-engine. 

PIN-MAKING  MACHINE.  An  improved  method  of  making  pins,  by  John  J.  Howe,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  The  wire  having  been  properly  straightened  nnd  placed  in  a coil  upon  a suitable 
reel,  and  having  one  of  its  ends  introduced  in  a proper  manner  into  the  machine,  is,  in  successive  por- 
tions, drawn  in  and  converted  into  pins,  by  the  action  of  the  machine ; each  pin  so  made  by  the  machine 
consisting  of  a single  piece  of  metal  or  wire,  the  head  of  the  pin  being  upset  or  raised,  and  formed  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  end  being  sharpened  in  a suitable  manner,  to  form  the  point  The  following  is  a 
full  and  exact  description  thereof,  and  of  the  manner  of  constructing  and  using  the  same,  reference  being 
had  to  the  accompanying  figures. 

The  individual  parts  of  the  machine  are  marked  in  the  drawings  with  capital  letters,  with  small 
letters,  and  with  numbers  respectively ; aud  the  same  marks  of  reference  refer  in  all  cases  to  the  same 
or  similar  parts. 

Of  the  drii'ina-jxHter. — The  machine  is  put  in  motion  through  a driving-shaft  F,  which  has  its  berth- 
ings formed  in  the  portion  A7  of  the  fixed  frame,  shown  in  Fig.  3064.  The  shaft  F Is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  main-shaft  B,  and  both  of  said  sliafts  arc  in  a horizontal  position  in  the  same  plane  with 
each  other. 

On  the  outer  end  of  the  sliaft  F are  fixed  a fast  pulley  1,  a loose  pulley  2,  a fly-wheel  3,  and  a pulley  4, 
for  driving  the  shaft  L,  which  carries  the  pulleys  45  for  driving  the  pointing  mills,  and  on  the  inner  end 
of  said  shaft  F is  fixed  a bevel-pinion  G.  The  aforesaid  bevel-pinion  G works  into  the  bevel-wheel  K, 
which  is  fixed  on  the  shaft  B,  said  wheel  liaving  four  times  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  pinion  G,  so  that 
four  revolutions  of  the  driving-shaft  F communicate  one  revolution  to  the  shaft  B.  Hie  horizontal  shaft  B 
k connected  with  the  vertical  shaft  c by  bevel  and  spur  geering,  so  that  both  the  said  shafts  revolve  in 
the  same  time  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  on  the  respective  shafts,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  5'J68. 
The  mitre  bevel-wheel  HI  on  the  shaft  B works  into  the  mitre  bevel-wheel  H2,  which  has  its  axis 
placed  perpemliculnrly  beneath  the  shaft  B.  On  the  axis  of  the  bevel-wheel  H2  is  fixed  a spur-wheel 
1 2,  which  works  into  a similar  spur-wheel  fixed  on  the  vertical  shaft  e. 

The  pulley  4,  Fig.  3067,  is  connected  by  a belt  to  the  pulley  5 on  the  sliaft  L,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating an  accelerated  rotary  motion  to  the  shaft  L.  On  the  shaft  L are  the  pulleys  46,  which  are 
respectively  connected  by  bands  44  with  the  pulleys  48,  Fig.  8063,  on  the  arbors  or  spindles  of  the 
mills  or  revolving  circular  files  38,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  necessary  rapid  rotary  motion 
to  said  mills,  by  which  the  points  of  the  pins  are  ground  and  sharpened. 

Of  the  feeding  and  rutting  apparatus — Fig.  3069  is  a perspective  view  of  the  combined  apparatus  for 
feeding  in  and  cutting  off  the  wire,  with  a portion  of  the  semicircular  horizontal  part  of  the  frame, 
to  which  the  principal  parts  of  said  apparatus  are  attached.  . Other  views  of  said  apparatus  are  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  3063  and  3064.  The  fixed  portion  of  the  feeding  apparatus  consists  of  a horizontal 
part  8a  and  two  arms,  86  and  8c,  depending  in  n perpendicular  direction  from  the  under  side  of  said 
iwrizontal  portion.  TTie  horizontal  portion  8a  has  an  oblong  opening  through  it,  extending  in  a hori- 
zontal direction  from  within  towards  the  shaft  e outwards.  The  two  vertical  surfaces  of  said  portion,  8 a, 
are  dressed  straight  and  parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  aforesaid  oblong  opening  are 
also  <lres«ed  straight  and  parallel  with  each  other.  A slide  9d,  which  rests  against  the  front  vertical 
face  of  the  portion  8a,  is  connected  through  the  said  opening  in  8a  with  a cap,  which  rests  against 
the  back  vertical  face  of  the  portion  8a,  and  the  portion  by  which  the  slide  9a  is  connected  with  tho 
cap  96  is  ao  formed  nnd  fitted  into  said  opening  as  to  allow  gaid  slide  to  move  freely  forward  and 
badeward,  but  not  to  turn  or  move  in  any  «'ther  direction.  The  slide  9a  has  a stud  9c  Mantling  out 
horizontally  at  right  angles  to  and  near  the  centre  of  its  face.  There  is  a small  hole  made  horizontally 
through  said  stud  dose  to  the  face  of  the  slide,  through  which,  and  also  through  an  eye  formed  for  the 
purpose,  in  ii jh  nili  end  of  the  slide,  the  wire  is  introduced  in  a horizontal  direction  from  right  to  left. 
There  is  a steel  cap  10  fitted  by  a hole  irt  its  centre  on  the  stud  9c,  Im  bifid  which  the  wire  is  introduced 
as  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  3^69.  The  lever  llof  the  feeder  has  a fork  at  its  upper 
eod  to  receive  the  stud  9c,  and  near  its  lower  end  it  has  the  stud  1 la  and  tjie  plate  1 16  to  receive  tho 
action  of  tho  feeder-cam  a ; tho  lever  1 1 is  jointed  to  the  extremities  of  the  two  arms  86  nnd  8c  of  tho 
feeder- frame  8 a6c  by  the  ring  12,  and  the  four  centre  or  pivot  screws  13,  Fig.  3069,  so  its  to  furnish 
Mid  lever  with  two  horizontal  ate*  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  manner  of  a universal 
joint  ; by  means  of  which  the  forked  end  of  said  lever  is  allowed  to  lie  alternately  pressed  against  the 
cap  10  and  then  removed  from  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a recipthcating  motion  forward  and  back- 
ward foe  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  tho  feeder  9a  in  the  act  of  introducing  the  wire  mid  then 
carrying  said  feeder  bock,  in  order  to  its  introducing  another  portion  of  wire.  The  cam  a,  by  which  tho 
movements  and  actions  of  the  feeder  are  produced,  is  represented  in  J*'ig.  3069.  Said  cam  <1  (revolving 
in  th»*  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow)  acts  by  the  face  a2  on  it-*  periphery  against  tho  stud  11a  of  the 
■ r 9,  and  by  the  lace  18,  on  r - ; flpherft  to  retain  said  feeder  for  a 


short  period  in  the  adedfeed  position  to  whicn  it  fetd  tSM  previ  sly  carried  ; the  face  n.3  of  said  earn 
being  concentric  with  the  axis  B,  on  whicli  said  cam  is  fixed;  said  earn  a has  a rib  or  raised  portion  d 1 
00  its  side,  by  which  it  acta  against  the  plate  116  of  the  lever  11  to  press  the  forked  end  of  said  lever 
against  the  cap  10  of  the  feeder,  in  order  to  grasp  the  wire  in  the  net  of  feeding  it  into  the  machine.  A 
spiral  spring  14  is  attached  to  tho  lower  cad  of  the  lever  11,  la-low  its  stud  and  plate  aforesaid,  nnd  to 
-•me  port  of  the  fixe*!  frame,  so  as  to  draw  obliaticly  inward  that  end  of  said  lever,  and  to  retract  it  as 
soqnas  the  cam  a recedes  after  having  performed  its  aforesaid  actions  respectively  on  said  stud  1 la  :uid 
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A gage-screw  15  is  fitted  into  tlic  exterior  end  of  the  portion  8a  of  the  feeder-frame,  against  the  point  % 
of  which  the  slide  of  the  feeder  stops,  when  it  is  carried  back  in  the  manner  above  described  by  the  ’ 
spring  14.  By  turning  the  aforesaid  gage-screw  15  out  or  in,  the  length  of  the  portion  of  wire  intro- r ' 
ducod  at  each  operation  of  the  feeder  may  be  graduated  according  to  the  proposed  leugth  of  the  pin. 


When  in  the  rotation  of  the  cam  a its  rib  al  comes  against  the  plate  116  of  the  lever  11,  it  crowds  the 
lower  end  of  said  lever  back  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  shaft  B,  so  as  to  press  its  upper  or 
forked  end  against  the  cap  10,  pressing  said  cap  against  the  wire,  so  tliat  the  wire  is  embraced  and 
firmly  held  between  said  cap  10  and  the  face  of  the  slide  9,  and  while  tlie  wire  continues  to  be  held  the 
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rising  face  on  the  periphery  of  thu  ciun  a cornea  against  the  stud  1 Id  of  the  lever  11,  crowding  the  lower 
end  of  said  lover  back  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  shaft  It,  and  consequently 
carrying  forward  the  upper  ur  forked  end  of  said  lever,  which,  holding  on  to  the  stud  9c  of  the  feeder  by 
Uk-  fork  in  it*  end,  carries  forward  the  feeder,  holding  the  wire  in  the  manner  ubovc  described. 

In  the  regular  operation  of  the  machine,  where  the  wire  is  carried  forward  by  the  feeder,  the  end  of 
» the  wire  enter*  one  of  the  pointing  chocks  hereinafter  described,  which  is  in  readiness  to  rccciye  it ; and 
io  order  to  insure  the  entrance  thereof  a guide  is  placed  near  the  extremity  of  said  chuck : said  guide  is 
in  the  form  of  a hollow  cone,  having  its  apex  directed  to  wan  Is  the  chuck,  and  its  base  towards  the 
feeder.  There  must  be  a perforation  at  the  apex  of  the  cone  to  allow  the  wire  to  pass  through  m a 
straight  line  from  the  feeder  to  the  chuck  , aud  there  must  also  be  an  opening  made  m its  side  to  allow 
the  chuck  to  carry  the  pin,  or  wire.  Out  laterally : said  guide  may  be  attached  to  the  cutter-stand  or  any 
movement  part  of  the  fixed  frame. 


% 


Before  the  concentric  fate  a3,  before  described,  of  the  cam  d,  leaves  the  stud  lit/,  the  rib  d\  of  said 
cam  will  leave  the  plate  116,  so  as  to  allow  the  spring  14  to  retract  the  forked  end  of  the  lever  11  from 
the  cap  10;  and  afterwards  said  high  concentric  part  of  the  cam  a passing  away  from  the  stud  11a,  will 
leave  the  feeder  free  to  be  carried  back  by  the  nction  of  the  spring  14,  till  it  is  stopped  by  coming 
against  the  gage-screw  15.  The  apparatus  for  cutting  off  the  wire,  and  also  for  holding  it  after  it  has 
been  introduced  by  the  feeder,  while  the  feeder  is  going  back  and  renewing  its  grasp  on  the  wire,  in 
order  to  introduce  another  succeeding  portion  of  wire,  is  supported  by  and  consists  in  jwrt  of  an  ad- 
justable frame-piece  or  stand,  which  is  fastened  by  a screw  on  the  top  of  the  portion  A4  of  the  fixed 
frame,  dose  behind  the  frame  8 of  the  feeding  apparatus,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3063.  At  the  interior 
extremity  of  the  stand  16  it  has  a portion  16a  which  extends  across  in  front  of  the  interior  extremity  of 
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fhft  portion  Bci  of  the  feeder-frame,  furnishing  in  front  towards  the  . vertical  slrnfi  c (or  the  centre  of  the 
revolving  table  P)  a vertical  plain  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  wire  is  fed  iuto  the 
machind.  To  the  aforesaid  vertical  face  of  the  portion  ItW  of  the  cutter-stand  is  fitted  a steel  plate. 

This  plate  has  a hole  through  it  of  a suitable  size  anil  in  a proper  situation  to  let  the  wire  pass 
through  it  in  a straight  liue  from  the  feeder  to  the  pointing  chuck,  into  which  chuck  the  wire  enters, 

* previous  to  a |H»rti«*n  of  it  being  cut  off  to  form  a pin.  A steel  cutter  18  ia  fitted  into  a groove  or  4 
socket  in  the  cutter-stock  19,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  adjusted  and  fixed  therein  by  screws,  and  to 
cause  the  cutting  edge  of  said  cutter  to  lie  fiat  against  the  plate.  The  cutter-stock  19  is  jointed  to  the 
vertical  portion  lflrf  of  the  cutter-stand  by  means  of  a centre-screw  22,  so  that  19  forms  the  short  arm, 
of  which  1 ihl  forms  the  long  arm. 


1 


A small  projection  or  plate  19r  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  arm  19J  of  said  lever  rests  uptm  the 
periphery  of  the  cutter-cam  6,  and  a stud  standing  out  laterally  from  said  arm  19<f  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  its  motion  on  its  centre  22,  rests  against  the  side  of  said  cam  6,  on  wliich  side  the  acting 
parts  of  6u id  cam  are  formed.  The  cam  b is  circulnr  anil  concentric  with  the  shaft  B on  which  it  is 
fixed,  and  has  its  acting  parts  formed  on  the  side  of  it  next  to  the  aforesaid  stud  of  the  lever  19. 

is  a recess  or  low  part,  which  is  connected  by  an  inclined  portion  at  one  of  its  extremities  to  the 
raised  part  62,  and  at  its  other  extremity  to  the  toothy  or  pivot  63 ; the  portion  or  face  62  is  a plain 
surface  coinciding  with  the  plane  in  which  the  cam  6’  revolves ; and  the  tooth  63  is  a wedgc-ehajxxl 
projection  raised  upon  one  extremity  of  the  face  62.  A spiral  spring  236,  which  connects  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  arm  19d  with  the  fixed  frame,  serves  to  draw  said  arm  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  in 
which  it  is  moved  by  the  action  of  the  cam  6,  and  to  retract  the  cutter  immediately  after  its  action 
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in  cutting  off  the  wire.  The  cam  6 must  be  adjusted  on  the  shaft  R,  in  reference’ to  tin*  feeder-cam  '/.  go 
that  its  recess  or  low  part  61  will  lie  opposite  the  stud  of  the  lever  19  during  the  time  in  which  the 
said  (l  is  engaged  in  carrying  forwards  the  feeder  to  feed  in  tho  wire ; and  while  tho  cam  d con- 
tinues to  hold  the  feeder  in  it*  advanced  position,  and  boforc  the  feeder  relaxes  its  hold  upon  the  wire, 
in  the  manner  before  described,  the  face  62  of  the  cutter-cam  must  arrive  at  the  stud  of  the  lever  19, 
mi  as  to  cause  the  cutter  18  to  doge  upon  the  wire  and  hold  it  without  cutting  it  off;  nnd  while  the  face 
^6*  of  the  cutter-cam  is  passing  the  stud,  and  before  the  tooth  63  reaches  said  stud,  the  feeder  must 
relax  its  grasp  on  tho  wire ; and  then  before  tho  feeder  begins  to  advance,  and  while  it  remains  station 
arv  in  its  retracted  position,  the,  tooth  63  of  the  cutter-cam  must  i>a«s  the  stud,  by  which  the  cutter  18 
will  be  suddenly  further  ndvanced  to  cut  off  the  wire  clme  to  the  fnco  of  tho  plate,  against  which  the 
flat  side  of  the  cutter  plays,  and  by,-tbe  miction  of  the  spring  285  the  stud  will  be  drawn  against  the 


% 
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low  part  61  of  the  cutter-cam,  so  as  to  retract  the  cutter  18  out  of  the  way,  to  allow  the  feeder  to  intro- 
duce another  succeeding  portion  of  wire.  The  length  of  wire  fed  in  and  cut  off  at  each  operation  of 
the  feet  ling  and  cutting  apparatus  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pin  to  be  made,  and  a portion  of  wire 
sufficient,  by  being  raised  or  upset  and  properly  compressed  between  suitable  dies,  to  form  the  head 
of  the  pin. 

Of  the  point  ing-chuek*  and  revolving  table,  and  other  parti  aeecMory  to  their  movement ». — In  the  pro- 
of  sharpening  the  points  of  the  pins  made  by  the  machine  herein  described,  the  piece  of  wire 
b held  and  turned  round  by  a chuck  formed  at  the  extremity  of  u revolving  axis,  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  a piece  of  work  is  held  and  turned  in  the  chuck  of  a turning-lathe ; but  the  end  of  the 
1 wire  ia  reduced  to  the  requisite  tapering  and  pointed  form  by  the  grinding  action  of  circular  revolving 


k 


' files,  and  not  by  the  point  or  edge  of  a tool,  as  in  the  common  operation  of  turning.  There  are  eight 
such  chucks,  mounted  in  suitable  bearings  on  a revolving  table  D.  The  revolving  table  P is  placed  in 
a horizontal  position  on  the  vertical  shaft  e,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  3068,  3004,  and  3068.  It  has  a hole 
ia  its  centre  fitted  to  said  shaft,  so  as  to  allow  said  shaft  to  revolve  while  the  table  is  at  rest,  and  to^ 
allow  sail!  table  to  move  round  said  shaft  on  its  axis  or  centre  of  motion,  when  said  table  moves  round 

«by  an  intermitting  motion.  The  upper  horizontal  face  of  said  table  furnishes  plane  surfaces  to  which 
are  fitted  and  fastened,  by  screws,  the  bearings  of  boxes  of  the  pointing-chucks  28,  and  said  tnhle  has  on 
its  back  or  under  side  a hub,  which  rests  upon  a collar  on  the  shaft  e,  and  which  is  al>o  fitted  into  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  girt  A6.  It  has  ou  its  under  side,  near  its  circumference,  a rim  extruding  ver- 
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tically  downwards,  which  is  divided  at  its  lower  edge  into  eight  equal  divisions  or  teeth,  similar  to  saw- 
tooth. as  is  shown  in  Fig.  3068.  In  said  Fig.  8068  the  above-described  rim  is  represented  in  section, 
with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  table  removed,  in  order  to  show  the  aforesaid  divisions  or  teeth,  which  are 
marked  iti  the  figure  D 1 to  8. 

There  is  a semicircular  groove  formed  around  the  circumference  of  the  aforesaid  rim,  above  the  bot- 
toms of  its  teeth,  to  receive  the  clip-band  e f.  The  clip-band  ef  is  formed  of  a band  of  round  iron  or  p 
wire  of  a size  to  fit  the  aforesaid  groove.  The  ends  of  said  rod  r (being  straight)  are  {Missed  through 
eyes  in  the  yokes /,  and  are  secured  in  tliat  situation  by  nuts  which  are  screwed  on  to  said  ends  of  the 


rod  e.  The  yoke  f is  placed  in  a horizontal  position,  and  presents  towards  the  table  D a concave  side, 
which  is  fitted  to  the  groove  in  the  rim  of  said  table.  Said  yoke / has  a vertical  shot  formed  through 
it,  the  longitudinal  centre  of  which  is  in  continuation  of  a right  line  extending  horizontally  outwards 
from  the  centre  of  the  axis  c.  By  means  of  n stud  23  which  extends  upwards  in  a perpendicular  direction 
through  the  aforesaid  shot  in  yoke  /,  from  the  end  of  the  lever  p to  which  said  stud  is  attached,  a con- 
nection is  formed  between  said  yoke  / and  said  lever  7,  so  tliat  when  said  lever  5/  Is  moved  horizontally 


to  the  right  or  left  hand,  it  communicates  a corresponding  movement  to  said  yoke.  The  lever  p is 
connected  by  a vertical  axis  24  to  the  fixed  frame,  as  is  shown  also  at  24  in  Figs.  8063  and  3064  ; it 
lias  a broad  part  in  which  is  a slot  or  opening  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  shaft  c to  pass  through 
it,  and  to  allow  said  lever  to  move  forwards  and  bockwnrds  to  a certain  extent  around  its  axis  24.  A 
stud  25  Is  attached  to  the  broad  part  of  the  lever  p,  in  a suitable  position  to  receive  the  action  of  the 
cam  h,  which  is  fixed  on  the  vertical  shaft  c.  The  cam  h has  two  eccentric  faces  on  its  periphery,  viz^ 
the  longer  face  hi  which  extends  around  three- fourths  of  the  circle  of  the  periphery ; and  the  shorter 
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face  A2  which  occupies  one-fourth  of  said  circle.  A spring  20  connects  the  end  of  the  lever  g with  th# 
fixed  frame,  and  draws  said  lever  in  such  a direction  as  to  incline  the  stud  25  of  said  lever  inwards  to- 
wards the  vertical  axis  c. 

In  the  machine  herein  described  th'e  cam  A is  placed  beneath  the  lever  g,  and  the  stud  25  is  affixed  to 
tin*  under  side  of  said  lever.  In  Fig.  8068  said  cum  A is  represented  above  said  lever,  and  the  stud  25  & 

affixed  to  its  upper  side,  in  order  to  show  the  action  of  said  cam  upon  said  stud 

There  is  a spring-catch  27  attached  to  the 
girt  A6,  which  allows  the  table  D to  move  3076. 

round  freely  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  bv 
yielding  under  the  inclined  fact*  of  the  teeth 
D of  said  table ; but  which  prevents  or  arrests 
a retrograde  movement  of  said  table,  by 
springing  up  behind  the  perpendicular  faces 
of  said  teetn  and  catching  against  one  of  said 

perpendicular  faces  if  an  effort  be  made  to  S 

move  said  table  in  a retrograde  direction. 

Th<*  table  moves  forwards  around  the  axis  c 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  marked 
on  the  run  d of  said  table,  ns  shown  in  Fig. 

3068.  one-eighth  of  a revolution  at  each  rev- 
olution of  the  shaft  c.  It  occupies  one  fourth 
of  the  time  of  a revolution  of  the  shaft  c in 
making  said  movement,  and  it  remains  at  rest 
during  three-fourths  of  the  time  of  a revolu- 
tion of  said  shaft  c.  The  aforesaid  alternate 
periods  of  motion  and  rest  of  the  table  D are 
produced  by  the  above-described  combina- 
tion, which  is  market!  in  the  figures  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  description  with  the  fol- 
lowing letters  ami  figures  : C,  D,  J,  (l  to  8,) 

«,/.  23.  g.  24.  Al,  A4.  A6,  27A,  (1  to  8,)  25,  26, 
in  the  following  manner:  that  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing all  the  parts  of  the  aforesaid  combi- 
nation which  are  shown  in  the  figures  to  be 
in  the  po- Lions  relatively  to  earn  other  in 
« which  they  are  represented,  and  that  the 
shaft  c and'  the  cam  A are  in  the  act  of  re- 
volving in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  ar- 
rows ; the  face  Al  of  the  cam  h advancing 
aguin-t  the  stud  25  of  the  lever  q,  will  carry 
back  said  lever,  and  with  it  the  clip-hand 

ft;  hut  the  table  D will  lie  prevented  from  moving  back  along  with  the  clip-hand  ef  in  consequence  of 
the  tooth  of  said  table  being  arrested  by  the  catch  27 ; consequently  the  clip-band  will  slip  round  in 
the  groove  of  said  table  D,  and  said  table  D will  remain  stationary. 

PISTON'.  See  Kngixra,  varieties  ok. 

PLANING  MACHINE,  HAND.  The  following  figures  represent  three  views  of  the  machine : Fig. 

3077  is  a front  elevation,  Fig.  3078  is  u side  elevation,  and  Fig.  3070  a plan.  The  same  parts  are  de- 
noted by  the  same  letters  in  all  the  figures. 

A A.  the  supporting  legs  of  the  maclunc,  on  which  rests  B B the  bed  frame.  To  this  is  bolted  the 
upright  frame  for  carrying  the  slides. 

C,  the  vertical  slide,  (hi  this  are  cast  projecting  pieces  a,  through  which  the  carrying  screws //’pass. 

By  these  screws  the  slide  is  raised  and  depressed  at  pleasure  by  the  geering  at  their  upper  extremities. 

D,  the  horizontal  slide,  which  is  curried  across  the  slide  C by  a screw  A A which  has  its  bearings  in  the 
ends  of  tl»e  slide  C,  and  works  in  a nut  fixed  to  the  slide  D.  On  the  face  of  this  last  is  carried  the  cutter- 
slide  re,  which  has  between  it  and  1)  a slide-carrier  dd,  admitting  of  a small  amount  of  circular  motion 
on  the  stud-bolts  A A.  These  pass  through  circular  slots  in  the  plate,  and  are  provided  with  pinching- 
nuts  to  retain  the  slide  in  the  position  desired.  By  this  provision  the  slide  may  be  set  at  any  required 
angle,  as  in  other  planing  machines.  In  front  of  the  cutter-slide  is  placed  the  tool-box  e and  g,  to  which 
is  fixed  the  cutting-tool  in  the  usual  way.  This  slide  is  moved  by  the  hand  wheel  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  slide-screw  k\  but  the  motion  of  the  cross-slide  D is  obtained  bv  a self-acting  apparatus  from  E E, 
the  travelling  table.  On  this  the  article  to  be  pinned  is  fixed  by  bolts,  sliding  in  dovetailed  grooves  in 
the  usual  way. 

F,  the  driving-pinion  which  geers  into  the  rack  M on  the  under  side  of  the  travelling  table  K This 
pinion  is  keyed  on  the  end  of  G the  driving- shaft,  on  one  end  of  which  is  the  driving-pinion  F,  and  on 
the  other  U a hand-cross,  keyed  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  G for  working  the  pinion  F,  which  travels  the 
work-table  E by  means  of  the  rack  M attached  to  its  under  side. 

K,  a ratchet-wheel  fast  on  one  end  of  the  slide-screw  A 6. 

L a click  working  in  the  ratchet-wheel  K.  This  click  is  guided  in  the  length  of  its  travel  at  each 
, strok**  by  the  position  of  the  sliding  studs  in  the  pieces  m and  n,  which  are  connected  by  the  rod  r. 

" The  studs  slide  in  grooves  in  the  pieces  m and  u,  and  can  therefore  be  set  at  any  required  distances 
from  the  centres  of  motion;  ami  accordingly,  the  number  of  teeth  over  which  the  click  is  carried  de- 
pending upou  the  positions  of  the  studs,  the  amount  of  feed-motion  of  the  screw  A A can  be  regulated 
at  pleasure. 
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M,  the  travelling  rack,  made  fa*t  to  the  table  and  worked  by  the  pinion  F-  The  form  of  the  rack  w 
shown  in  transverse  section  in  Fig.  3077,  and  an  elevation  and  plan  are  dmwn  in  Figs.  3078  and  3079. 

o , a balance-weight  on  the  end  of  a lever  projecting  from  the  same  small  shaft  on  which  the  crank - 
•ever  is  fixed.  On  the  opposite  end  of  this  small  shaft  is  fixed  another  lever,  placed  so  that  it  is  depressed 
by  the  tapet  S,  when  the  travelling  table  is  moved  towards  the  back  of  the  machine  ; by  this  the  crank- 
lever  n is  depressed  and  the  weight  « raised  at  the  same  instant. 

S Is  a tapet'on  the  travelling  table,  and  which  may  be  shifted  to  any  required  position  and  fixed  there 
by  a pinching-screw  with  which  it  is  provided.  The  position  of  this  tapet  is  regulated  according  to  the 
length  of  the  travel  of  the  table  at  the  time. 


30T9. 


V VV  V.  four  bevel-wheels,  geered  pair  and  pair,  for  turning  the  screws  ff  to  raise  or  lower  the 
vertical  slide  C C,  to  suit  the  work  upon  the  table.  Two  of  the  wheels  are  fast  upon  the  upper  ends  of 
the  screws,  and  two  are  in  like  manner  made  fast  on  W a cross-shaft,  on  which  are  two  of  the  bevel- 
wheeh  V V for  working  the  elevating  screws  f f This  shaft  has  a square  at  one  end  to  receive  the  eye 
of  a crank  handle  or  hand- wheel.  It  has  its  bearings  in  two  bored  pieces  which  rest  on  the  upper  ends 
of  the  screws,  nnd  against  the  eyes  of  the  wheels  keyed  on  them,  and  are  retained  in  their  places  by 
check-pirn  in  the  usual  way. 

PLANING  MACHINE,  by  Archibald  Mylne,  Glasgow.  This  machine  has  some  peculiarities  which 
trader  it  worthy  of  a place  among  the  higher  order  of  tools  of  the  same  kind. 

Fig.  3080  is  a side  elevation,  and  Fig.  3080*  a front  elevation  of  the  entire  machine,  with  the  same 
references. 

k is  the  bed- frame  of  the  machine,  carried  on  legs  or  supports  i.  The  bed-frame  is  formed  of  one 
casting,  with  two  projecting  edges  of  a A shape,  which  are  planed  true,  nnd  fitted  to  corresponding 
V -shaped  grooves  m the  under  side  of  the  travelling  table  m,  contrary  to  the  usual  arrangement  in  plan- 
ing machines. 

F is  the  upright  frame  for  carrying  the  slides;  nnd  rn  the  sliding  table  for  carrying  the  work  to  be 
planed.  The  work  is  fixed  to  the  table  by  bolts  with  dovetail  heads,  which  slide  in  grooves  of  corre- 
sponding form,  running  the  length  of  the  table.  The  upright  frame  F is  formed  of  two  side  brackets 
lolled  down  to  strong  flanges  cast  on  the  bed  frame  k,  nnd  joined  together  nt  top  by  a cross-piece,  which 
* gives  to  the  frame  the  necessary  rigidity  and  strength.  The  faces  of  these  cheeks  and  cross-piece  are 
planed  true  and  polished.  This  is  requisite  in  fcspect  of  the  vertical  faces,  as  upon  these  the  vertical 
slide  a a moves  when  it  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  its  screws  us;  and  the  cross-piece  is  polished  to 
avoid  unseemly  contrast  of  appearance. 

A is  the  driving-belt  for  the  forward  motion  of  the  table,  passing  round  n large  pulley,  os  shown  in 
Fig  3080. 

B.  a cross-belt  driving  a smaller  pulley  for  the  return  motion  of  the  table,  which  is  thus  made  quicker 
than  the  forward  motion.  These  belts  can  be  shifted  from  fast  to  loose  pulleys,  as  may  be  observed  by 
Fig.  3080.  in  which  they  are  shown  upon  their  loose  pulleys. 

D,  a pinion  fast  on  the  pulley  shaft 

E,  a wheel  driven  by  the  {union  D,  nnd  keyed  fast  on  a shaft  which  passes  through  the  bed-frame  of 
the  machine,  and  carries  the  two  fast  pinions  which  give  motion  to  tne  sliding-table  by  geering  into 
neks  on  the  under  side  of  it,  shown  in  the  etui  elevation.  These  two  racks  (or  double  rack)  have  the 
teeth  of  the  one  opposite  the  sjiace  of  the  other,  so  as  to  render  the  motion  smooth  nnd  uniform. 

an",  Fig.  3079,  are  tapets  to  reverse  the  motion  of  the  table. 

y,  a double  lever  keyed  on  a hollow  shaft  which  works  freely  on  the  driving-shaft. 

x.  Fig.  3079,  a rod  having  one  end  attached  to  a lever,  fast  on  the  same  shaft  with  the  lever  t,  which 
carries  the  weights  r r‘,  and  has  its  other  end  attached  to  a lever  keyed  on  the  same  hollow  shaft  with 
double  lever  g. 

M,  a traverse-shaft  connected  by  a lever  with  the  shaft  to  which  the  lever  t is  attached. 
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J,  a lover  fast  on  the  shaft  M;  and  C.  Fig.  3080*.  u guide  for  the  belts  connected  with  the  lever  J, 
which  has  one  of  its  ends  flat  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  it  to  slip 
lengthwise  and  shift  the  belts  from  the  fust  to  the  loose  pulleys. 


The  machine  is  »«*t  in  motion  by  moving  the  twit  guide  towards  the  off  side  of  the  machine,  by  which 
the  lielt  is  shifted  on  the  narrow  pulley,  which  is  the  driver.  The  sliding  table  is  thus  put  in  motion 
and  moves  towards  the  back  part  of  the  machine,  until  the  tapet  ti,  catching  one  of  the  lege  of  the 


lever  g,  turns  it  over,  throwing  outward  the  weight  r,  by  the  connccting-rod  x,  which  is  worked  by  a 
lever  fast  on  the  hollow  shaft  with  g. 

The  weights  r r',  und  lever  /,Jbeiug  fast  on  the  same  shaft  and  connected  by  a link  with  M,  the  whole 
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‘s  simultaneously  put  iu  motion,  and  the  upper  weight  r being  thrown  off  the  balance,  the  belt-guide  is 
pulled  by  the  lever  J until  the  belt  A is  shifted  to  the  loose  pulley,  and  the  cross- belt  B to  the  fast 
pulley,  to  produce  the  return  motion.  On  the  return  of  the  table  the  tapet  nf  turns  over  the  lever  g 
ut  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  reversing  motion  is  produced  in  the  same  manner.  The  tapet  h' 
stands  further  out  than  m,  so  that  each  of  them  can  only  touch  one  leg  of  the  lever  g.  They  are  also 
made  to  slide  in  dovetail  grooves,  and  have  pinching  screws  to  fix  them,  to  suit  the  length  of  work  and 
its  position  on  the  table*. 

The  lever  t,  which  moves  with  the  weights  r r\  communicates  motion  to  the  slides  m#  the  frame  F. 
A section  of  these  slides  is  shown  at  Fig  3081,  and  detached  parts  iu  Figs.  3082  to  3086,  tlie  same  let- 
ters being  used  to  denote  the  same  parts  on  all  the  figures. 

а,  the  vertical  slide  attached  to  the  upright  frame  of  the  machine  by  four  screwed  pins,  which  pass, 
pair  and  pair,  through  long  grooves  in  the  cheeks  of  the  frame  F,  and  the  slide  being  set  ut  the  requisite 
height  by  the  screws  u u,  it  can  then  be  tightened  by  jam-nuts  on  the  ends  of  the  pins  against  the  faces 
of  the  frame,  and  retained  in  the  required  position. 

б,  the  cross-slide  which  moves  across  the  breadtlvof  the  machine,  upon  the  face  of  the  vertical  slide  «. 
Motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  a screw  which  has  its  bearings  as  in  the  ends  of  the  vertical  slide,  and 
winch  passes  through  a nut  attached  to  the  back  of  the  slide  b,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3081.  The  slidu  is 
guided,  and  also  securely  retained,  on  the  slide  a by  dovetail  faces  formed  oil  the  hack,  and  wliich 
correspond  to  dovetails  formed  on  a.  The  upper  dovetail  is  made  adjustable,  Fig.  3081,  to  allow  for 
any  wear  of  the  surfaces  which  may  take  place.  On  the  face  of  the  slide  is  a graduated  arc  to  regulate 
the  setting  of  the  slide  carriage  c,  which  is  attached  to  it  by  fixing  screws  and  nuts,  Fig.  3080.  The 
•crews  have  dovetail  heads,  which  slide  in  an  annular  groove,  Fig.  3082,  and  pass  through  two  holes  in 
the  circular  pieces  cast  on  the  edges  of  the  carriage  c.  The  bolts  are  put  in  from  the  back  of  the  slide  6 
through  a recess  cast  in  it  for  that  purpose.  The  carriage  thus  admits  of  being  placed  and  set  at  any 
required  angle  with  the  slide  b,  os  shown  by  Fig.  3087,  and  the  details  of  the  mode  in  which  this  is 
effected  is  explained  by  Figs.  8082  aud  3083,  and  partially  by  Figs.  3081  and  3080. 


3081.  3082.  3083. 


In  the  carriage,  <•  is  a screw  with  hearings  at  its  two  extremities,  in  the  metal  of  the  carriage.  It  is 
kept  from  moving  endways  by  a ruff  on  its  upper  end,  over  which  passes  a ring  of  malleable  iron,  fixed 
to  the  carnage  by  screwed  pins  tapped  into  the  metal.  On  the  lower  end  of  this  screw  is  fixed  a small 
bevel-wheel,  which  geers  with  one  of  a pair  checked  and  bolted  together,  so  thnt  motion  cannot  he 
communicated  to  the  one  without  the  other  being  moved  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction.  The 
second  of  the  wheels  geers  with  a similar  wheel  upon  the  rod  q q,  Fig.  3080*,  and  their  common  bearing 
consists  of  the  V-shaped  groove  formed  by  the  backs  of  the  wheels  being  placed  against  each  other. 
This  groove  is  truly  turned  to  fit  the  corresponding  V-shaped  edge  of  an  annular  recess  cut  in  the 
centre  of  the  cross-dide  b,  (sec  sections,  Figs.  3081  and  3082.)  Thu  purpose  of  this  arrangement  of 
wheels  will  be  explained  presently. 

On  the  face  of  the  carriage  r a projecting  piece  is  cast,  which  is  planed  with  dovetail  edges.  Fi£.  3083, 
to  receive  corresponding  dovetails  of  the  slide  d,  Fig.  3084.  On  the  back  of  this  slide  is  also  fixed  a nut 
through  which  the  screw  in  the  carriage  e passes,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ami  depressing  the  slide, 
especially  when  set  obliquely,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  work  under  operation. 

e is  a second  slide-carriage  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  carriage  c,  except  thnt  it  is  smaller.  It  is 
attached  to  the  slide  d also  by  bolts  with  dovetail  heads,  which  work  in  an  annular  groove  in  the  face 
of  the  slide  • 4 and  the  ends  of  the  bolts,  which  are  screwed  to  receive  the  fixing  nuts,  pass  through  holes 
in  the  projecting  lugs  cast  oo  the  edges  of  the  carriage,  which  can  thus  be  set  at  any  required  angle  on 
the  face  of  the  slide  d. 

The  slide  f is  similar  to  that  marked  d,  and  is  attached  to  the  face  of  the  carriage  t in  exactly  the 
same  manner;  and  Is,  moreover,  moved  bv  the  screw  of  its  carriage,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
nut  Fig-.  3081  and  3080,  to  any  position  required  within  the  range  of  its  travel.  The  tool  box  is 
attached  to  this  slide  by  a flexible  joint,  which  is  ea«ilv  understood  from  Fig-.  3081  and  3086.  The  use 
of  the  joint  i.«  to  prevent  the  tool  h from  cutting  during  the  returning  of  the  work-table,  which  in  this 
arrangement  of  slides  would  !>e  apt  to  injure  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  machine,  and  possibly  the 
work  unde r operation,  particularly  as  the  return  motion  of  the  table  i*  much  too  quick  for  cutting.  Very 
little  motion  of  the  joint  is  required  to  allow  the  tool  to  clear  the  work. 
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The  mode  of  fixing  the  tool  is  by  T-headed  bolts  and  glands,  as  shown  m Figs.  3080  and  3086.  In 
this  last  the  tool  and  glands  are  removed,  but  the  fixing  bolts  are  dotted  in  their  positions. 

u «,  screws  revolving  in  the  projecting  cuds  of  the  top  rail,  and  working  into  nuts  on  the  back  of  U»e 

8 ©?  handle  to  turn  the  screws  by  means  of  a system  of  bevel-wheels,  in  order  to  raise  or  depress  the 
slide  a to  suit  the  work  to  be  planed,  the  slide  a having  fixing  bolts  to  secure  it  to  the  planed  faces  of 
the  frame  at  the  required  height 

w a lever  with  a spring-catch  which  may  be  geered  into  tbc  wheel  ;/. 

r,  a rod  connecting  the  lever  t with  the  lever  w.  The  spring-catch  being  in  goer,  the  wheel  y receives 
motion  from  the  lever  /,  and  being  geered  with  a pinion  on  the  end  of  the  cross  slide-screw,  winch  re- 
volves in  bearings  * *,  it  communicates  its  motion  to  the  screw  and  cross-slide  6.  The  amount  of  feed  is 
adjusted  by  shifting  the  studs  in  the  slots  of  the  levers  t and  «c;  and  the  directum  in  which  the  slide  la 
wanted  to  be  moved  is  regulated  according  as  the  spriug-catch  is  geered  above  or  below  the  axis  ot  the 
lever  to. 


3086.  3025.  3t*4. 


pinion  from  the  end  of  the  screw  to  the  end  of  the  small  shaft  which  works  in  the  bearings  a o.  Fig.  3080. 
On  this  shaft  is  a small  bevel-wheel  shown  at  Fig*.  3081  and  308*2,  which  is  carried  round  by  having  a 
key  projecting  into  a groove  continued  tin?  whole  length  of  the  shaft.  This  wheel  is  carried  along  the 
shaft  by  a projecting  piece  on  the  slide  b,  Fig.  308*2,  and  its  motion  is  communicated  to  that  on  the  end 
of  the  slide-screw  in  e.  Fig.  3081,  by  means  of  two  similar  intermediate  wheels  placed  in  slide  b,  as 
above  described. 

The  front  slide  f is  not  commonly  attached  to  planing  machines ; but  it  is  valuable  where  work  is  to 
be  done  which  requires  two  or  three  different  angled  surfaces  to  be  pinned,  and  which  can  be  done  with 
this  machine  by  arranging  the  elides  before  starting,  no  shift  being  afterwards  required. 

Fig.  3087  shows  the  slides  set  at  different  angles. 

PLANING  MACHINE,  SELF-ACTING  COMPOUND,  by  Nasmyth, Gawucix <t  Co.  The  machine 
represented  in  Figs.  3088,  3088,  3090,  and  3091  is  remarkable  for  compactness  and  elegance  of  arrange- 
ment. and  for  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  with  which  a description  of  work  that,  previously  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  machines,  could  only  be  intrusted  to  the  most  export  and  skilful  mechanic,  but  which  can, 
by  its  means,  be  executed  by  workmen  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
finishing  of  the  numerous  small  levers  used  in  locomotive  engine  and  tool  making,  and  is  admirably 
adapted,  not  only  to  the  planing  of  (lie  sides  anti  edges  of  such  levers,  but  also  to  the  finishing  of  their 
rounded  ends,  which  otherwise  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  rude  and  tedious  process  of  chipping 
and  filing. 

Fi».  3088  i«  a side  elevation  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  8089  is  a view  of  the  front  end  or  face. 

Fig.  3090,  a general  plan ; and 

Fig.  3091,  a transverse  section  through  the  principal  working  parts. 

(tenoral  dotrriptinn. — 'Hie  frame  upon  which  the  mnehine  rests,  and  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  it  to  a convenient  height,  is  conqiosed  of  two  cast-iron  cheeks  A A,  strengthened  by  flange*,  and 
held  together  at  the  lower  end  by  two  stay-rods  a a.  These  frames  nre  disposed  at  an  angle  to  each 
other,  in  order  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  structure.  The  main  body  of  the  machine  eon-Lt*  of  a 
cast-iron  table  or  box  II  In >1  ted  to  the  frames  by  internal  flanges,  as  shown  in  the  section,  Fig.  3091,  and 
on  the  upper  side  of  this  table  are  ca«t  the  bracket  C.  carrying  the  driving-spindle,  and  the  rectangular 
chamber  I),  furnished  with  bearings  for  the  other  working  parts  of  the  machine.  The  square  cast-iron 
sliding-bar  E,  which  carries  the  tool-holder,  is  accurately  planed,  and  fitted  into  a recess  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  piece  D.  It  is  of  essential  importance  that  the  slide  E should  move  accurately  and  with- 
out play  in  a rectilinear  and  horizontal  direction,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  secured  laterally  by  the 
adjusting  screws  b b,  and  vertically  by  the  wrought -iron  plate  or  cover  c,  fixed  to  the  frame  by  the  six 
countersink  screws  ddd. 

On  the  front  end  of  the  square  slide  E is  cast  a flat  rectangular  plate,  which  serves  as  the  fixed  point 
of  resistance  to  the  various  motions  of  which  the  tool-box  is  susceptible.  The  first  of  these  is  a rotary 
motion,  which  is  impressed  upon  it  by  a toothed  quadrant  plate  c,  worked  by  an  endless  screw  mi  the 
axis  /.  This  arrangement  enables  the  workman  to  set  the  tool  at  any  required  angle  to  the  work.  On 
the  upper  edge  of  that  part  of  the  tool-box  marked  F,  is  fixed  a nut,  through  which  works  a screw  g, 
Burmoutitcd  by  a handle  or  small  hand  wheel.  This  screw  is  used  for  raising  or  depressing  the  tool,  and 
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tlten-b/  adapting  it  to  the  diameter  or  height  of  the  work  to  be  executed,  as  well  ns  for  regulating  the 
depth  of  cut  The  part  G,  which  is  thus  acted  upon  by  the  screw'  g,  is  furnished  with  two  parallel 
cheeks  accurately  dressed  on  their  internal  surfaces,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  tool-holder  h.  The  tool 
itself  is  inserted  into  a square  hole  passing  through  the  niece  h , and  fixed  firmly  to  it  by  two  pinebing- 
Bcrews.  The  tool-holder  h is  so  formed  ns  to  admit  of  a small  amount  of  rotary  motion  round  two 
centre  screws  passing  through  the  cheeks  of  the  piece  G,  and  by  this  means  accidents  arising  from  the 
friction  of  the  tool  against  the  work  in  the  return  stroke  are  prevented. 

The  mode  in  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  tool-box  is  os  follows : Tire  extremity  of  the 
square  slide  E opposite  to  that  on  which  the  tool-box  is  fixed,  is  traversed  by  a longitudinal'  slot  or 
groove  ^ adapted  for  the  reception  of  a bolt-head,  as  shown  in  the  transverse  section,  Fig.  8094.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  bolt  panes  through  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod  H,  the  opposite  end 
of  which  is  attached  by  another  bolt  to  a rectangular  cast-iron  piece  I.  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  driving- 
spindle,  and  acting  as  a crank  for  converting  the  rotary  into  a rectilinear  motion.  The  cniuk  I is 
traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a slot  »,  the  form  of  which,  as  well  as  of  that  in  the  slide  E,  is 
shown  in  the  section.  Fig.  3094.  By  means  of  these  slots  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  the  position  of 
the  tool  may  be  easily  and  accurately  adjusted  to  suit  the  work,  as  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  by 
inspection  of  Fig.  3U.S8.  The  driving-spindle  works  in  two  bearings,  one  of  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
is  cast  on  the  bed  of  the  machine  B,  and  the  other  is  formed  in  the  extremity  of  a bracket  bolted  to  the 
side  of  it.  The  velocity  of  the  driving-spindle  is  varied  and  regulated  by  means  of  the  cone-pulley  J 
and  fly-wheel  K. 


30*. 


The  planing  of  circular  surfaces  is  effected,  in  this  machine,  by  means  of  a hollow  cylindrical  cast-iron 
mandrel  L,  Figs.  3091  and  3092,  accurately  turned  ami  fitted  into  the  body  of  the  machine,  the  centre 
being  exactly  under  that  of  the  square  slide  E.  This  mandrel  is  provided  with  a conical  bearing  on  the 
front  end.  and  is  traversed  by  a malleable  iron  bolt  /,  secured  to  its  opposite  extremity  by  a nut.  The 
head  of  the  bolt  l is  formed  into  a cylindrical  wicket,  into  which,  by  means  of  a cotter,  is  fixed  another 
bolt,  having  two  conical  pieces  mm,  one  of  which  is  immovable,  and  forms  part  of  the  bolt,  while  the 
other  slides  upon  it,  and  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  nut  «.  These  pieces  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  work  M.  upon  which  the  machine  is  to  operate ; and  from  their  conical  form,  adapt  themselves 
to  any  required  diameter,  so  as  to  insure,  without  any  trouble  in  setting,  the  concentricity  of  the  outer 
surface  with  the  eye. 

The  motion  of  the  mandrel  L.  with  its  appendages,  is  effected  by  means  of  the  worm-wheel  N,  which 
is  fixed  to  its  inner  end  by  a large  circular  nut  screwed  to  the  cast-iron  mandrel  itself,  independently  of 
the  bolt  l,  which  passes  through  it  The  worm-wheel  N geera  with  an  endless  screw  on  the  horizontal 
axi*  o,  working  in  two  bearings,  one  of  which  is  formed  by  a small  malleable  iron  piece  bolted  to  the 
body  of  the  machine  D,  and  the  other  extends  considerably  beyond  the  table,  and  is  supported  by  the 
bracket  O bolted  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  section,  Fig.  8091.  The  axis  o,  besides  the  self-acting  mecha- 
nism which  we  are  al>out  to  describe,  is  provided  with  a handle,  by  which  it  can  at  pleasure  be  moved  by 
the  attendant  workman.  The  self-acting  geer,  which,  in  Fig.  3093,  is  shown  detached  from  the  mnclune, 
consists  of  an  eccentric  I*,  fixed  upon  the  driving  spindle,  and  by  means  of  the  rod  pp,  communicating  a 
reciprocating  motion  to  the  slotted  lever  Q,  which  motion  is  again  conveyed  by  the  rod  r r to  the 
■mailer  .-lotted  lever  S.  Hie  centre-*  of  motion  of  these  levers  are  respectively  on  the  extremities  of  the 
traverse  screw  v,  w hich  Is  used  only  in  flat  planing,  and  on  that  of  the  axis  o,  of  the  endless  screw,  and 
on  the«e  centres  they  are  fitted  to  move  loosely  without  turning  them.  Hie  slots  which  traverse  the 
levers  are  for  the  purpose  of  filtering  the  feed  to  any  required  amount.  Hie  motion  of  the  levers  is 
communicated  to  their  axes  by  the  double  |>awls  y and  «,  which  work  respectively  into  the  wheels  R 
and  T.  fixed  upon  their  centres  v and  o.  These  wheels  act  in  this  case  ns  ratchet-wheels,  ami  from  the 
peculiar  form  given  to  the  pawls,  they  may  be  made  to  move  either  backwards  or  forwards  by  simply 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  pawls. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  flat  surfaces  with  this  machine,  it  is  provided  with  a cast-iron  face -ninth 
TJ  U,  which  is  traversed  by  several  ulots.  cast  on  its  exterior  surface,  and  adapted  to  receive  the  bolts 
by  which  the  work  is  to  bo  fixed  to  it.  Hu-  back  of  the  faco-plato  is  planed  and  fitted  to  move  trans- 
versely along  the  slide  V,  by  means  of  adjustable  dovetail  pieces,  in  the  manner  we  have  already  so 
frequently  had  occasion  to  describe.  This  motion  is  effected  uy  means  of  the  screw  v,  which  is  worked 
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by  the  mechanism  above  described,  anti  which,  having  a bearing  at  each  eml  of  the  slide  V,  passes 
along  a recess  cast  in  its  surface,  and  works  into  a brass  nut  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  face-plate  U.  The 
traverse  screw  v is  provided  with  a handle  «•,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  work  into  its  proper  position 
under  the  tool,  before  bringing  the  self-acting  mechanism  into  geer. 


PLANING  MACHINE,  WOOD.  J.  P.  Woodbtht’s  Patmt.  A,  Fig.  3095,  is  the  frame  that  contains 
the  machinery.  B is  the  travelling  platform,  which  is  formed  of  lags,  and  linked  together  similar  to 
some  of  the  well-known  horse  powers,  the  upper  part  of  which  runs  on  ways  or  rollers,  which  sustain  it 
perfectly  level.  C is  the  rollers  over  the  platform,  which  serve  to  aid  the  lower  platform  to  carry  the 
hoard  under  the  stationary  cutters.  1)  is  the  pulley  where  the  power  is  to  be  applied  to  drive  the  board 
through  the  machine.  It  operates  and  turns  the  chain-wheels  and  shafts  M,  thereby  moving  the  plat- 
form. and  making  an  endless  feeding  power.  E is  the  stocks  or  cast-iron  beds  to  which  the  cutters  arc 
attached.  Said  cutters  are  similar  to  those  of  a common  plane,  and  are  firmly  screwed  to  the  beds 
which  extend  across  the  machine,  and  attnehed  at  each  end  to  the  cast-iron  frame  G,  where  they  arc 
each  adjusted  and  held  by  set  screws.  F is  the  yielding  bar  mouth  piece,  which  also  extends  across  the 
machine,  and  is  held  down  by  springs  under  the  same.  This  bar  is  as  near  the  cutting  edge  as  possible, 
aud  it  serves  to  hold  the  grain  of  the  wood  together  just  at  the  cutting  edge,  which  wholly  prevents 
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splitting  or  tearing  the  wood.  It  adapts  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  board  or  plank  without  clogging, 
ami  thereby  produces  a perfect  surface.  G is  the  frame  that  holds  the  cutters,  slocks,  and  mouth  pieces 
in  their  proper  places,  and  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  ditferent  thicknesses  of  material.  H is 
tike  crunk  with  the  geering  attached  to  raise  and  lower  the  frame  G,  which  holds  the  cutters.  I is  the 
geer-whcels,  that  connect  the  feeding-rollers  C to  the  endless  travelling  platform  B.  J is  a series  of 
rollers,  which  hold  the  board  over  the  cutters,  to  plane  the  under  side  of  the  bonrd.  K is  the  cutters  to 
plane  the  under  side  of  the  board,  if  required.  L is  a wheel  attached  to  a screw  to  move  a horizontal 
elide  on  which  rests  the  frame  that  holds  the  rollers  J,  and  to  which  is  nttached  four  wedges.  The 
wheel  and  screw  L move  the  horizontal  slide,  thereby  raising  and  lowering  the  rollers  to  admit  of 
different  thicknesses  of  material.  M is  the  chain-wheels  on  wliich  the  endless  platform  revolves.  The 
board  is  entered  between  the  platform  B and  the  rollers  C,  and  carried  through  under  the  stationary 
cutters  E,  which  plane  and  reduce  the  bonrd  to  a uniform  thickness.  It  then  moves  forward  between 
ibe  rollers  J and  under  the  cutters  K,  which  plane  the  under  side,  if  required. 

The  above-described  machine  produces  a most  excellent  surface,  and  does  the  work  with  great 
Sapidity.  It  has  planed  six  thousand  feet  in  one  hour. 

The  Patent  includes  planing,  tongueing,  and  grooving  machinery. 
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PLANING  MACHINE  Fig«.  309R  and  3097  represent  a planing  machine  as  built  nt  the  LuvrtU 
Machine  «hop.  This  form  of  machine  is  highly  approved,  and  is  -imple  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  what  has  preceded. 


V 


PLATE-BENDING  MACHINE,  by  Robert  Natick,  Glasgow.  This  species  of  machine,  originally 
confined  to  the  tinsmith's  shop,  has  recently — enlarged  in  its  dimensions  and  rendered  more  complete  in 
its  mechanism — become  indispensable  in  the  operations  of  boiler-making  and  iron-ship  building,  in  which 
plates  nrc  required  to  be  bent  to  various  degrees  of  curvature.  The  example  given  is  the  design  of  Mr. 
Elder,  the  manager  of  Mr.  Napier’s  works,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  yet  made,  being  intended  principally 
for  u« e in  the  building  yard,  where  plates  of  greater  thickness  come  under  operation  than  those  required 
in  boiler-making. 

Fig.  30!}8  is  a side  elevation  of  the  machine,  and  Fig.  3099  an  end  view  towards  the  driving-geer. 

Fig.  31  VO  is  a plan  corresponding  to  Fig.  3098. 

General  description. — The  frame  of  the  machine  consists  of  two  very  strong  end  standards  A A,  cast 
with  soles  to  admit  of  their  being  bolted  down  to  a solid  stone  foundation.  They  are  braced  together 
by  four  strong  rods  of  malleable  iron  a a a,  the  screwed  ends  of  which  pass  through  projections  on  the 
standards,  of  such  thickness  that  the  nuts  by  which  they  are  secured  are  nearly  flush  with  the  outside 
of  the  frames,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  having  the  geering  far  overhung. 

The  three  rollers  BCD  arc  solid ; the  dimensions  of  each  being  12  inches  diameter,  and  10  feet  long 
within  their  bearings.  The  two  rollers  B and  C are  placed  in  the  same  vertical  plane ; but  the  third 
roller  D moves  in  n plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  to  the  vertical  plane.  On  one  end  of 
the  roller  B is  keycu  a strong  pinion  E,  which  geers  with  another  pinion  of  the  same  size  marked  O on 
the  end  of  the  lower  roller  C.  On  the  opposite  end  of  this  last  is  fixed  a large  spur-wheel  II  into  which 
jrorks  a pinion  I on  the  shaft  J,  which  has  a l>earing  in  each  of  the  two  standard*,  and  carries  on  its 
other  cud  a large  spur-wheel  K.  commanded  by  a pinion  upon  the  driving-shaft  L.  One  end  of  this 
shaft  is  carried  in  a bearing  in  the  adjacent  standard  of  the  machine,  ami  the  other  in  an  inilopendent 
standard  M bolted  to  the  foundation.  It  carries  four  pulleys,  two  of  which,  N O,  are  fast  upon  the  shaft, 
and  the  other  two,  P Q,  of  double  the  breadth  of  the  former,  are  loose.  On  these  are  two  belt*,  the  one 
cro**  and  the  other  open,  so  that  the  rollon?  may  be  driven  in  either  direction  according  as  the  motiou 
is  communicated  by  the  open  or  the  cross  belt  The  bolts  are  shifted  on  their  pulleys  by  means  of  the 
band-bar  R.  on  winch  are  the  guide-arms  S T,  so  placed  that  in  reversing  the  motion  of  the  machine, 
the  licit  thrown  out  of  action  shall  have  passed  entirely  from  its  fast  pulley  before  the  other  shall  have 
passed  from  its  loose  pulley  to  the  fast  one.  This  arrangement  obviates  the  injurious  effect  so  common 
in  machines  furnished  with  this  species  of  driving-geer,  of  the  one  belt  acting  against  the  other  during  a 
part  of  the  time  of  shifting,  thereby  occasioning  much  unnecessary  tear  and  wear  of  the  belts. 

The  upper  roller  B is  adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  b©  bent  by  two  strong  set-screws  V U, 
which  work  in  hexagonal  brass  nuts  inserted  into  redBases  in  the  standards.  These  screws  bear  against 
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• steel  plate  resting  upon  the  brass  block  iu  which  the  roller  revolves,  and  which  is  of  course  placed 
over  tl»e  journal,  the  pressure  being  upwards;  and  thus  the  roller  is  kept  pressed  down  u|ion  the  plate, 
as  it  posses  through  the  tuuchine  in  the  operation  of  bending. 

The  roller  D is  adjusted  to  the  required  position  by  the  double  hand-crank  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
vertical  spindle  bb,  which  communicates  by  means  of  a pair  of  small  bevel-wheels  ec  with  the  screws 
JJ.  working  into  long  brass  nuts  re  inserted  in  recesses  of  the  frame.  The  upper  ends  of  these  nuts 
support  the  bearings  of  the  roller,  which  may  consequently  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure,  according 
is  the  spindle  is  turned  in  oue  direction  or  the  other.  The  nuts  t e are  prevented  from  turning  round 
with  the  screws  by  feathers  upon  the  back  of  the  brasses  fitting  into  grooves  on  the  euds  of  the  nuts. 


In  machined  of  this  kind  it  is  common  to  provide  geering  for  working  both  ends  of  the  shifting-roller 
►imultaneously,  so  that  the  rollers  may  always  preserve  their  parallelism.  But  in  the  present  example 
that  mechanism  has  beeu  purposely  omitted,  to  udapt  it  for  bending  the  same  plates  with  different  de- 
gree* of  curvature  at  the  opposite  edges ; a description  of  work  much  required  in  the  building  yard,  and 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  raising  one  end  of  the  movable  roller  D proportionally  higher  than  the 
other. 

Art  inn  nf  the  machine. — From  this  outline  of  the  arrangement,  the  action  of  the  machine  will  be 
easily  understood.  Motion  being  communicated  through  oue  of  the  belts  to  the  driving  shaft  L,  the 
pinion  upon  the  end  of  that  »hafi  geering  with  the  large  wheel  K give*  motion  to  tin*  shaft  J ; this  mo- 
t*JQ  by  means  ol  the  pinion  I,  is  transferred  to  the  Targe  wheel  H,  which  is  fast  oti  the  under  roller  C. 
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This  roller  being  put  in  motion,  communicates  nn  equal  velocity  to  the  upper  roller  B by  means  of  the 
pinions  E and  O which  peer  together.  The  roller  1),  the  position  of  which  determines  the  degree  of 
curvature  of  the  plate  under  operation,  is  only  driven  by  the  friction  of  the  plate  against  it  as  it  passes 
between  the  two  other  rollers. 


Literal  references. 

A A,  the  end  standards  of  the  machine. 

a a a,  stay-rods,  2 inches  diameter,  for  connecting 
the  two  standards. 

B,  the  upper  roller,  12  inches  in  diameter,  und  10 
feet  long  between  its  hearings,  which  are  6^ 
inches  in  diameter. 

C,  the  lower  roller,  of  the  same  dimensions. 

D,  the  shifting-roller,  of  the  same  dimensions. 

b,  the  upright  spindle  for  setting  the  roller  D. 

c,  small  bevel  pair  worked  by  the  spindle  b. 

d,  a screw,  2j)  inches  diameter,  and  $ inch  pitch. 

e,  brass  nut  into  which  the  screw  d works. 

E,  a pinion  on  the  end  of  the  top  roller  B;  pitch  2£  '■ 
inches,  number  of  teeth  16. 

G,  a siq^lar  pinion  on  the  lower  roller  C. 

H,  a large  spur-wheel  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
roller  C;  pitch  1 j inch,  number  of  teeth  100. 

I,  a pinion  of  13  teeth,  working  into  the  spur- 
wheel  H. 

J,  a wrought-iron  shaft  conveying  motion  to  the 
pinion  I from 

K,  a spur-wheel  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ma- 
chine; pitch  1$  inch,  number  of  teeth  76. 

L,  the  driving-shaft  of  the  machine. 

M,  a standard  for  supporting  the  exterior  end  of  I 
the  driving-shaft. 
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NOPQ,  fast  and  loose  pulleys  for  setting  in  mo- 
tion, stopping,  and  reversing  the  machine. 

R,  the  hand-bar  for  shifting  the  belts 
S T,  guide  arms  fixed  on  the  hand-bar  R. 

U U,  screws  for  adjusting  the  top  roller. 


PLATINUM.  (So  called  from  the  Spanish  word  plata,  silver,  on  account  of  it«  color.)  A metal  of  a 
white  color,  exceedingly  ductile,  malleable,  and  difficult  of  fusion.  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known, 
its  specific  gravity  Wing  21'6.  It  undergoes  no  change  from  air  or  moisture,  and  is  not  attacked  by  any 
of  the  pure  acids ; it  is  dissolved  by  chlorine  and  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  is  oxidized  at  high  tempera- 
tures by  pure  potossa  and  litliia.  It  is  only  found  in  South  America  ami  in  the  Uralinn  Mountains  : it 
is  usually  in  small  grains  of  a metallic  lustre,  associated  or  combined  with  palladium,  rhodium  iridium, 
and  osmium;  and  with  copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium, chromium,  gold, and  silver;  it  is  also  usually  mixed 
with  alluvial  sand.  The  particles  are  seldom  so  large  as  a small  pea.  but  sometimes  lump*  have  In-en 
found  of  the  size  of  a hazel-nut  to  that  of  a pigeon's  egg.  In  1 826  it  was  first  discovered  in  a vein  a*  sociated 
with  gold,  by  Boussingault,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  South  America.  When  a perfectly  clean  surface 
of  platinum  is  presented  to  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas,  it  has  the  extraordinary  property  of 
causing  them  to  combine  so  as  to  form  water,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  the  metal  red- 
hot;  spongy  platinum,  as  it  is  usually  called,  obtained  by  hunting  the  animonio  muriate  of  platinum,  is 
most  effective  in  producing  this  extraordinary  result ; and  a jet  of  hydrogen  directed  upon  it  may  be 
inflamed  by  the  metal  thus  ignited,  a property  which  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  convenient 
instruments  for  procuring  a light  The  equivalent  of  platinum  is  about  98.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
nifronuiriatic  solution  by  sal  ammoniac,  which  throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  a yellow  powder,  composed 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  and  sal  ammoniac. 

PNEUMATICS.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  fluids,  and  particu- 
larly of  atimfcphcric  air. 

Elastic  fluids  are  divided  into  two  classes — permanent  gases  and  vapors.  The  gases  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  the  liquid  state  by  any  known  process  of  art ; whereas  the  vapors  ore  readily  reduced  to 
the  liquid  form  by  pressure,  or  diminution  of  temperature.  In  respect  of  their  mechanical  properties 
there  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  classes. 

Elastic  fluids,  in  a state  of  equilibrium,  are  subject  to  the  action  of  two  forces;  namely,  gravity,  and 
a molecular  force  acting  from  particle  to  particle.  Gravity  acts  on  the  gases  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
all  other  material  substances ; but  the  action  of  the  molecular  forces  is  altogether  different  from  that 
which  takes  place  among  the  elementary  particles  of  solids  and  liquids ; for,  in  the  case  of  solid  Ixidiee, 
the  molecules  strongly  attract  each  other,  (whence  results  their  cohesion.)  and,  in  the  case  of  liquids, 
exert  a feeble  or  evanescent  attraction,  so  as  to  be  indifferent  to  internal  motion  • but,  in  the  case  of  the 
pases,  the  molecular  forces  nre  repulsive,  and  the  molecules,  yielding  to  the  action  of  these  forces,  tend 
incessantly  to  recede  from  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  do  recede,  until  their -farther  separation  is  prevented 
by  an  exterior  obstacle.  Thus,  air  confined  within  a close  vessel  exerts  a wustant  pressure  against  the 
interior  surface,  which  is  not  sensible,  only  because  it  is  balanced  by  the  equal  pressure  of  the  atm<»s- 
phere  on  the  exterior  surface.  This  presstrtt?  exerted  by  the  air  against  the  sides  of  a vessel  withiu 
which  it  is  confined  is  called  its  elasticity , or  elastic  force,  or  tension. 

Conditions  of  equilibrium. — In  order  that  all  the  parts  of  aqalastic  fluid  may  be  in  equilibrium,  one 
condition  only  is  necessary;  namely,  that  the  classic  force  be  the  sain*  fct  every  {mint situated  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane.  This  condition  is  likewise llecessary  to  the  equilitinhlb  Of  liquids,  and  the  same 
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circumstances  give  rise  to  it  in  both  cases  ; namely,  the  mobility  of  the  particles,  and  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  them.  CJonceivc  a close  vessel  to  be  filled  with  air,  or  a gas  ; and  let  a and  b be  two  molecules 
situated  iu  the  some  horizontal  plane.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  two  molecules  are  in  a state  of  equili- 
brium. the  force  with  which  a repels  b must  be  exactly  counteracted  by  that  with  which  b repels  a,  for 
otherwise  motion  would  take  place.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  respect  of  every  horizontal  section 
of  the  gas ; but  the  pressure  on  each  section  varies  with  its  altitude.  Suppose  c and  d to  be  two  mole- 
cules situated  in  a horizontal  section,  lower  than  that  in  wliich  arc  a and  b.  It  is  evident  that  the  mole- 
cules c and  d sustain  a greater  pressure  than  a and  b ; for,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  pressure 
on  a and  b is  transmitted  to  them  by  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  pressure  in  all  directions ; and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  sustain  a new  pressure,  arising  from  the  weight  or  gravity  of  all  the  molecules 
situated  between  the  two  horizontal  planes  a b and  cd. 

The  principle  which  has  just  been  explained  is  proved  experimentally  by  the  diminution  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  at  greater  altitudes.  A column  of  uir  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere  exerts  a pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column  of  mercury  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
whose  height  is  equal  to  that  in  the  barometric  tube.  Now,  on  carrying  the  barometer  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  for  example,  the  mercurial  column  is  observed  gradually  to  become  shorter  as  we  ascend ; 
and  the  diminution  of  the  column,  and  consequently  of  atmospheric  pressure,  is  connected  with  the  in- 
crease of  altitude  by  a certain  constant  law,  which  enables  us  to  deduce  the  one  from  the  other,  and  to 
apply  the  barometer  to  the  very  important  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  altitudes  of  places  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  rid >t men  of  (janes  are  inversely  as  the  pressures  which  they  support. — Tills  fundamental  property 
of  elastic  fluids  is  called  the  Law  of  Mariotte,  from  its  having  been  discovered  by  that  philosopher  in 
France.  It  has  been  verified  in  several  ways,  on  all  the  known  gases ; and,  in  the  case  of  dry  air,  its 
verification  has  been  pushed,  by  MM.  Dulong  and  Arago,  to  pressures  equivalent  to  twenty-seven  at- 
mosphere*. ( Lame  Court  de  Physique.)  It  also  holds  true  in  respect  of  vapors  or  steam,  subjected  to 
a smaller  degree  of  pressure  than  that  which  Is  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  the  liquid  state  ; and  even 
for  mixtures  of  different  gases.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  is. supposed  no  variation 
of  temperature  has  taken  place  during  the  experiment. 

The  density  of  bodies  being  inversely  as  their  "volumes,  the  law  of  Mariotte  may  be  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, by  saying,  the  density  of  an  elastic  fluid  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure  it  sustains. 
Under  the  pressure  of  a single  atmosphere,  the  density  of  air  is  about  the  770th  part  of  that  of  water ; 
whence  it  follows  that,  under  the  pressure  of  770  atmospheres,  air  is  as  dense  as  water.  Thus,  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure  being  equal  to  that  of  a column  of  water  of  about  32  feet  in  altitude,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a depth  of  24640  (=770  X 32)  feet,  or  4|  miles,  air  would  be  heavier  than 
water  ; and  though  it  should  still  remnin  in  a gaseous  state,  it  would  be  incapable  of  rising  to  the  surface. 

Effects  of  heat  on  the  elasticity  of  the  gases. — The  repulsive  energy  of  the  molecules  of  the  elastic 
fluids  i<  greatly  augmented  by  an  increase  of  temperature  ; and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  many 
physical  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  elastic  force.  If  the  air 
and  several  other  gases,  sustaining  the  same  constant  pressure,  are  exposed  to  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture which  affects  all  of  them  equally,  it  is  proved,  by  observation,  that  they  all  undergo  an  (ftjual  ex- 
pansion ; tluit  is  to  say,  the  increase  of  volume  of  all  the  gases  is  the  same  for  equal  augmentations^  of 
temperature,  and  proportional  to  these  augmentations.  Experience  also  shows  that,  within  a considera- 
ble range  of  temperature,  the  indications  of  the  air  thermometer  difTer  very  little  from  those  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer;  so  that,  within  this  range,  the  expansion  of  any  gas  whatever  Is  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  temperature  indicated  by  the  degrees  of  the  ordinary  thermometer.  From  tne  temperature 
of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  from  zero  to  100°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  Gay-Lussac 
found  the  expansion  of  air  subjected  to  a constant  pressure,  to  be  in  the  rutio  of  unity  to  1375;  which 
gives  an  expansion  of  0-00375  for  each  centigrade  degree.  This  being  assumed,  let  V be  the  volume 
of  any  gas  at  the  zero  temperature,  P its  elastic  force,  or  the  pressure  it  sustains,  and  D its  density. 
Let  a = -00375,  and  suppose  the  values  of  V and  D to  become  V'  and  D'  when  the  temperature  is  in- 
creased l degrees ; then  the  pressure  P being  supposed  constant,  we  have  evidently 

V'  = V(1+  af); 

and  the  density  being  inversely  as  the  volume,  we  have,  also, 

D'  = — — — . 

l+«l 

Now,  suppose  the  pressure  to  be  varied  without  any  change  of  the  temperature,  nnd  let  p denote  the 
ocw  pressure,  and  d the  corresponding  density ; the  law  of  Mariotte  gives 

„ . . Pd 

P : D : :p : a,  whence  p = — ; 

. . P 

and,  on  substituting  for  D'  its  value  given  by  the  preceding  formula,  and  making  - = k,  we  obtain 

p = kd(\+at) 

for  the  expression  of  the  elastic  force  of  any  gas  in  a function  of  its  density  and  temperature. 

The  cr*‘fficient  k is  constant  for  the  same  gas,  but  has  a different  value  for  different  gases,  depending 
on  their  densities  or  specific  gravities.  With  respect  to  atmospheric  air,  its  value  may  be  found  thus: 
The  deni-itv  of  air,  compared  with  water,  is  0-0013,  and  thpt  of  mercury  13  69  ; therefore,  supposing  the 
height  of  the  barometer  to  be  30  inches,  the  value  of  k,  or  the  height  of  a column  of  air  of  uniform  den- 

18'59 

wty,  exerting  on  its  base  a pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  is  30  in.  X — 313860  inches, 
or  25155  feet,  (about  five  Mies,)  the  temperature  bping  that  of  frvez-watcr. 
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Of  the  motion  of  the  panes. — Elastic  fluids,  in  escaping  from  a vessel  by  a small  orifice  or  tube,  into  a 
vacuum,  observe,  like  liquids,  a law  first  discovered  by  Torricelli ; namely,  that  the  velocity  of  the  mole-  * 
culea,  when  they  escape  from  the  orifice,  ia  equal  to  that  which  they  would  have  acquired  by  hilling 
through  a height  equal  to  the  height  of  a vertical  column  of  uniform  density,  producing  the  same  pres- 
sure as  is  exerted  by  the  gas  at  the  level  of  the  orifice.  Thus,  it  has  just  been  shown  that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  80  inches,  and  the  temperature  is  that  of  freezing,  is 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  u column  of  air  of  uniform  density  extending  to  an  altitude 
of  26155  feet.  Now,  putting  g = the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  = 82  feet  per  second,  the  velocity 
which  a heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  in  a vacuum  from  a height  of  26155  feet,  is  X 
$6155)  = 8^26155  = 1294  feet  in  a second  ; which,  therefore,  is  the  velocity  with  which  air  rudies 
into  a vacuum.  If  the  temperature  varies,  the  velocity  will  vary  also,  and  will  become  1291  y/K\  -j-  «/). 
For  example,  if  the  temperature  were  1C°  centigrade,  (about  61°  of  Fahrenheit,)  the  velocity  would  be 
1382  feet  per  second. 

Since  the  densities  of  the  gases  nre  proportionsd  to  the  pressures  they  support,  air  will  always  rush 
into  a vacuum  with  the  same  velocity,  whatever  its  density  may  Ik;  in  the  vessel  from  which  it  escapes; 
for  the  homogeneous  column  of  the  same  density,  and  exercising  the  same  pressure  as  the  air  in  the 
vessel,  Must,  in  all  ca>e«,  have  the  same  altitude. 

The  velocities  with  which  the  different  gases  enter  a vacuum  nre  inversely  ns  the  square  roots  of  their 
■densities ; for  they  arc  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  altitudes  front  which  the  molecules  are 
•opposed  to  fall,  and  these  altitudes  are  inversely  as  the  densities.  Thus,  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of 
all  the  gases,  and  whose  density  is  only  0*0688  of  that  of  air,  would  enter  a vacuum  with  a velocity  of 
4988  (=  1294  divided  by  the  square  root  of  0 0688)  feet  in  a second.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  all  those  laws  relative  to  the  flow  of  gases,  are  rather  inferences  from  theory  than  truths  demon- 
strated by  direct  experiment. 

la  the  case  of  air  or  any  gas  flowing  into  a space  containing  a gas  of  an  inferior  density,  the  velocity 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  incompressible  liquid  of  similar  density  with  the  effluent  gas,  and  capable 
of  exercising  a pressure  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  pressures  of  the  two  gases.  Taking,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a gas  flowing  from  a gasometer  into,  the  atmosphere:  let  h denote  the  height  of 
the  barometer,  and  h -f-  II  that  of  the  column  of  mercury  exercising  a pressure  equal  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  effluent  gas.  so  that  H is  the  difference  of  the  two  pressures.  Also,  let  £ denote  the  density  of 
mercury,  d thui  of  the  gas  iu  the  gasometer  corresponding  to  the  pressure  h ■+■  U,  and  t>  the  velocity  per 
second ; then 

Now  if,  m the  formula  p — kd{\  vre  substitute  the  pressure  in  the  gasometer  (A  -f-  H)  A for 

p,  and  also  for  J:  its  value  as  above  determined  in  feet,  this  expression  will  become, 

»=1M4  j-5g(l  + «0.|, 

wtqjre  r h expressed  in  feet  If,  therefore,  A denote  the  area  of  the  orifice  in  feet,  the  volume  or  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  discharged  in  a second  will  be  v A.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  volume  thus  deter- 
mined is  the  volume  of  a gas  of  the  same  density  as  in  the  gasometer ; if  it  were  required  to  find  the 
number  of  cubic  feet,  at  a different  density,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  a mercurial  column  whose 
height  = A',  it  would  be  necessary  to  multiply  the  above  expression  by  the  ratio  (A  -f-  H)  ~ A'. 

From  the  experiments  of  l)*Aubuisson,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  air,  in  passing  through  an  orifice 
pierced  in  a thin  plate,  forms  a vena  rontracta , whose  area,  ns  in  the  case  of  a liquid,  is  0*65  of  the  urea 
of  the  orifice.  The  application  of  cylindric  adjutages  increases  the  quantity  issuing  through  the  orifice 
to  0*93,  and  a conical  tube  to  0 95.  The  length  of  the  adjutage  may  be  20  or  30  times  the  diameter  of 
the  orifice  before  the  discharge  begins  to  be  diminished  by  friction.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  gas 
to  flow’  through  a cylindric  tube,  and  assume  the  multiplier  0*93 ; and  also  express  the  area  of  the  orifice 
in  terms  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  which  we  shall  suppo*o  = m feet ; then,  observing  that  4 A = 
8T4l59ff<*,  the  formula  for  the  number  of  cubic  feet  discharged  in  a second,  the  density  being  measured 
by  A + H,  will  become 

945  mVi*|H(1+a')l' 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT.  Light  which  has  undergone  certain  reflections  or  refractions,  or 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  material  bodies  in  any  one  of  a great  number  of  ways,  acquires  a certain 
modification,  in  consequence  of  which  it  no  longer  presents  the  same  phenomena  of  reflect  ion  and  trans- 
mission as  light  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  such  action.  This  modification  is  termed  the  polari- 
sation of  hpht ; its  rays  l>eing  supposed,  according  to  particular  theoretical  views,  to  have  acquired 
poles  (like  the  magnet)  or  sides  with  opposite  properties. 

The  polarization  of  light  may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  following  : 1.  By  reflec- 
tion at  a proj»er  angle  from  the  surfaces  of  transparent  media,  as  glass,  water,  Ac.  2.  By  transmission 
through  crystals  possessing  the  property  of  double  refraction.  3.  By  transmission  through  a sufficient 
number  of  transparent  uncrystallized  plates  placed  at  proper  angles.  4.  By  transmission  through  a 
number  of  other  bodies  imperfectly  crystallized,  as  agate,  mother  of  pearl,  Ac.  The  sacehnrometer 
lately  invented  is  based  upon  this  property  of  Jight. 

POTASSIUM.  This  extraordinary  metal  was  discovered  by  Davy,  in  the  year  1807,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  his  researches  into  the  chemical  powers  of  electricity.  Its  properties  are  so  remark- 
able, that  it  was  for  a time  doubted  whether  it  could  with  propriety  be  placed  among  the  metals;  hut 
tho  progress  of  discovery  has  removed  all  difficulty  upon  that  point)  by  inking  us  acquainted  with 
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other  metallic  substances,  the  properties  of  which  arc,  as  it  were,  intermediate  between  those  of  potas- 
sium on  the  one  hand,  and  the  common  metals  on  the  other.  One  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
potassium  is  mechanical  rather  than  chemical,  namely,  its  low  specific  gravity,  it  being  the  lightest 
Known  solid  ; another  is  its  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  its  consequent  energetic  action  when  placed 
upon  water,  where  it  immediately  takes  tire.  'Hie  specific  gravity  of  potassium  is  -866  at  the  tem- 
perature of  603  ; it  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ; at  80°  it  becomes  soft,  and 
at  150°  is  perfectly  liquid;  at  32°  it  b brittle,  and  has  a crystalline  texture.  In  color  and  lustre  it 
resembles*  mercury.  Its  attraction  for  oxygen  is  such  that  it  immediately  loses  its  brilliancy  on  ex- 
posure to  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  potassa. 

PRESS,  ANTI  FRICTION  CAM.  This  invention  may  be  very  well  classed  among  the  extraordi- 
nary developments  of  the  day. 

It  is  a combination  of  cam*,  comprising  at  once  the  greatest  concentration  of  power  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  and  at  the  name  time  accomplishing  the  great  nnd  important  requirement — a movement  hav- 
ing little*  or  no  rubbing  surface,  and  consequently  little  friction. 

llrahmah'9  hydrostatic  press,  patented  in  England  in  1796,  has  been  without  a rival  anil  with- 
out competition  ever  since  its  invention  until  the  present  day,  by  virtue  of  its  near  approach  to 
overcoming  this  great  obstacle,  friction,  which  it  did  only  by  chungtng  it  from  a variable  to  a constant 
quantity. 

The  screw  may  he  considered  the  best  instrument  ever  invented  for  such  purposes  as  it  is  best  suited 
to  accomplish,  and  mathematically  considered,  independent  of  friction,  would  give  as  great  a result  for 
the  force  exerted  to  operate  it  as  the  Brahnmh  press.  But  as  the  friction  of  ttye  screw  increases  with  the 
increase  of  intensity,  a limit  is  soon  arrived  at  when  the  force  exerted  upon  it  is  lost  in  friction,  and  if* 
forced  by  the  power  of  steam  to  greater  efforts,  the  instrument  is  destroyed  by  the  grinding  of  the 
metallic  surfaces. 

The  press  of  Mr.  Dick  is  therefore  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  supersede,  by  virtue  of  its  anti  friction 
principle,  many  other  presses  now  generally  in  use  for  a great  majority  of  purposes  where  great 
degrees  of  intensity  are  required,  nnd  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  instrument  w 
much  more  easily  constructed,  can  be  supplied  for  much  le>*  cost  than  the  Brahmah  press  and  most 
others,  and  can  be  made  to  accomplish  its  work  with  much  greater  expedition. 

The  inventor  is  a native  and  resident  of  the  village  of  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  obtained 
considerable  notoriety  by  the  success  of  his  scientific  investigations,  of  which  this  machine  is  one  of  the 
results. 

We  describe  the  machine  as  follows:  A A,  Fig.  8101,  are  two  eccentric  wheels;  B is  a roller  l»e 


tween ; ec  are  two  pairs  of  sectors,  constituting  the  bearings  of  the  axes  of  the  eccentric  wheels;  D D 
are  sections  of  the  follower  and  bearing  of  the  sectors.  The  axes  of  the  sectors  are  angular  or  edge 
shaped. 

The  combination  thus  described  is  inclosed  in  n frame  F F,  Fig.  3102. 

The  centre  roller  B is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  the  winch  or  lever  E,  which  carries  by  its  trac- 
tive qualities  the  two  eccentric  wheels  A A,  the  axes  of  which  having  their  bearing  on  the  face  of  the 
sectors,  are  transferred  the  length  of  their  faces  right  nnd  left ; and  os  the  sectors  are  edge-shaped  al 
thdr  centre  of  motion  o o,  they  necessarily  revolve  free  from  the  impediment  of  rubbing  surfaces,  and 
consequently  without  friction. 

When  the  eccentric  wheels  have  made  their  revolution,  the  follower  will  have  moved  the  sum  of  the 
two  eccentrics. 
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When  the  press  is  constructed  so  thnt  the  follower  moves  down,  a spring  G may  be  used  to  return 
the  moving  parts  to  their  place  when  the  press  is  relaxed. 

Fig.  31  OS  is  a side  view  of  the  press  with  one  side  of  the  frame  removed. 

Another  combination  consisting  of  eccentric  sectors  with  a centre  roller,  or  it  may  be  made  with  plain 
•ectors  and  eccentric  roller,  constitutes  another  form  of  the  press  which  is  well  adapted  to  purposes  not 
requiring  much  movement  ur  traverse  of  the  follower. 


3104.  3in.V  3100. 


A A,  Fig.  8104,  are  two  eccentric  sectors ; B is  a centre  roller;  C C are  sections  of  the  follower  and 
bearing. 

Fig.  3106  is  an  edge  view  of  the  same,  showing  the  longitudinal  extension  of  the  edges  constituting 
the  axes  of  the  sectors. 

Fig.  8107  is  a view  of  the  same  as  it  is  set  in  the  frame,  with  one  side  of  the  frame  removed. 

Fig.  8108  is  an  edge  view  of  the  same  with  frame  oud  lever  all  complete. 


PRINTING-PRESS,  LITHOG  It  A PHIC.  Fig.  8109  is  a front  elevation  of  a lithographic  printing-press, 
by  William  Smart,  of  London.  The  principle  of  it  consists  in  the  whole  of  the  press-work,  with  the  cx- 
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oeption  of  the  operation  of  laying  on  and  taking  off  the  paper,  being  performed  by  a series  of  movements 
resulting  from  the  first  motion  given  to  the  machine,  and  not  requiring  the  aid  of  hand  labor  to  perform 
the  work  as  heretofore.  A portion  of  the  standard-framing  is  removed  at  one  end.  A A arc  the  stand- 
ard and  body  frames  of  the  machine.  B E is  the  driving-shaft  and  pinion,  receiving  motion  from  steam 
or  anv  motive  agent,  and  communicating  the  same  to  the  wheel  C,  which  takes  into  and  geers  with  D, 
thereby  giving  motion  to  the  wheel  G which  drives  the  pinion  F.  Keyed  on  the  main  shaft  with  the 
pinion  F is  a Large  toothed  wheel  H,  moving  loosely  on  its  centre  or  shaft,  the  periphery  of  which  is 
perforated  with  the  stud  holes  at  the  side,  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the  studs,  when  brought  iu  con- 
tact with  them,  to  enter  into  and  take  hold  of  the  wheel  H ; for  this  purpose  a ring  or  disk  of  metal 
keyed  to  the  main  shaft  with  the  projecting  studs  is  employed,  so  that  by  any  lateral  action,  caused  by 
A shifting  clutch-box  on  the  main  shaft,  the  wheel  H may  be  coupled  with  tuc  fixed  disk  by  the  studs 
entering  into  and  uniting  the  two  together,  and  revolve  with  the  main  shaft ; mounted,  also,  upon  this 
shaft,  there  is  a concentric  double-action  motion  rack  I,  in  which  a pinion  takes  into,  first  on  the  outside 
thereof,  thereby  causing  the  toothed  wheel  H to  be  thrown  in  play  during  the  printing  process  in  one 
direction ; and  secondly,  on  the  inside,  by  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  periphery  of  the  rack,  and 
reversing  the  wheel.  J is  a horizontal  rack,  moving  longitudinally  in  the  direction  of  a machine,  in  a 
suitable  iron  bed,  in  geer  with  the  large  toothed  wheel  II.  K Is  a wooden  bed  or  sleeper  fixed  to  the 
traversing-frame,  on  which  a rectangular  slab  of  slate  is  fitted  to  receive  the  stone  L at  the  t4>p.  M are 
surplus  bead  standards  carrying  the  wetting  and  inking  apparatus  ; this  part  of  the  improvement  con- 
sists in  giving  motion  by  means  of  the  endless  strap  from  the  driving  rigger  ou  the  main  shaft  to  the 


doctor  ink-roller,  which  revolves  at  right  angles  with  the  supply  and  distributing  rollers  situated  under- 
neath. in  the  manner  represented  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9;  for  example,  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  rollers  2 3 moving  on  the  face  of  the  doctor  they  receive  ink  therefrom  and  convey  it,  through  the 
intiTvention  of  other  rollers,  to  the  stone,  thereby  completing  the  process  of  inking  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. X is  the  water-trough  and  sponge-box’  It  consists  of  a vessel  of  water  having  a series  of 
tubes  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  their  upper  ends  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whilst  their  lower  ends  communicate  with  the  sponge.  A warp  of  cotton  is  placed  in  the  upper  ends  of 
the  tubes,  and  allowed  to  descend  into  the  trough  below  the  water,  which  causes,  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, the  water  contained  in  the  trough  to  pass  down  the  tubes  in  connection  with  the  sponge,  and 
supply  it  with  water  without  overcharging  it  This  box  is  brought  down  on  the  surface  of  the  stone 
when  passing  under  for  the  purpose  of  wetting,  and  remains  until  the  subsequent  process  of  inking  is  per- 
formed, when,  upon  the  stone  returning  to  the  centre  of  the  machine  from  wuicli  it  started,  to  receive  the 
paper,  the  action  of  a cam,  so  operating  upon  a vertical  rod  in  connection  with  it,  causes  the  box  to  be 
raised  and  the  st4»nc  to  pass  out  in  readiness  for  the  next  operation.  O is  a small  framing  mounted  on 
Ibe  body  standards  A.  for  carrying  the  scraper  and  tympan-rollcr  P.  Q is  the  scraper,  fixed  to  a strong 
err*** -head,  which  is  regulated  to  any  height  by  the  screw  R in  the  centre.  S is  the  tympan-cloth. 
which  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  a bar  T ; the  other  end  is  coiled  round  a roller  P,  on  the  shaft  of  which  a 
pulley-wheel  is  fixed,  having  a cord  or  rope  bearing  on  it  in  such  a manner  that  by  the  effect  of  this 
rope  passing  over  another  pulley,  suspended  at  a distance  apart,  ns  shown,  it  shall  cause,  by  the  action 
»*f  a weight  at  one  cud,  the  tympan-cloth  to  be  kept  stretched,  so  that  when  the  traversing-frame.  with 
the  *tone,  is  passing  under  the  scraper,  it  may  catch  hold  of  the  bar  T,  and  by  the  onward  motion  of  the 
traversing  frame  unwind  the  tympan-cloth  and  lay  it  over  the  stone  until  it  shall  have  passed  under 
the  scraper  and  completed  the  printing  operation.  When,  by  the  pressure  being  withdrawn  from  un- 
derneath the  stone,  tiie  weight  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  cord  in  connection  with  the  pulley  P is 
You  II.— 31 
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then  the  medium  through  which  the  bed  and  stone  is  driven  hack  into  the  centre  of  the  machine  ready 
for  the  next  operation,  by  reason  of  the  weight  acting  in  such  a manner  that  when  the  tympan-clotu 
has  t)een  unwound  and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the  mode  of  again  winding  it  up  is  only 
effected  by  the  proximity  of  the  bar  T to  the  roller  P producing  the  diminution  in  the  space  from  the 
contraction  of  the  tvmpan-cloth.  To  apply  the  power  to  the  scraper  and  the  traversing-frume,  a pressure 
roller  is  employed,  actuated  by  a cam  producing  pressure  at  given  times,  such  as  when  the  stone  is 
passing  under  the  ecraper ; hut  as  soon  as  it  has  j>erformed  such  operation  the  pressure  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  means  employed  to  assist  its  return  rendered  free  to  act  There  is  an  arrangement 
consisting  of  a long  bar  or  bearer  U,  with  a counterbalance  weight  affixed  : this  bar  passes  along  the 
sides  of  the  fnune-work,  and  touches  the  boss  of  the  cam-wheel  V,  to  which  is  attached  a concentric 
arm  revolving  with  it ; the  movement  produced  by  such  means  on  the  long  lever  is  for  throwing  a stop 
behind  the  traversing-frame  and  cheeking  its  further  progress  when  not  required,  at  the  same  time 
giving  to  it  an  elasticity  by  the  application  of  a spiral  spring,  so  as  to  prevent  concussion.  On  the 
means  employed  for  throwing  the  driving-wheel  II  in  and  out  of  goer,  depends  the  proper  working  of 
the  machine.  The  means  of  employing  studs,  as  described,  consist  in  fixing  two  peripheries  together  bv 
pressing  the  projecting  pins  on  one  periphery  into  the  opposite  holes  in  the  other ; for  this  ohject  a side 
lever  with  a forked  end  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  clutch-box  on  the  main  shrift,  which  it  shifts 
laterally  within  the  limits  of  its  fulcrum  by  the  rotation  of  a cam  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  toothed 
wheel  V ; this  lever,  so  acted  upon  by  the  cam,  requires  a corresponding  pressure  to  keep  it  up  to  its 
work.  To  do  this,  the  weight  is  applied  and  attached  to  it  by  a cord  passing  over  the  wheel  Y and  at- 
tached to  the  lever,  so  that  when  tne  cam  moves  the  end  of  the  lever  outwards  the  weight  X will  bo 
raised,  but  when  it  falls  it  will  tend  to  move  inward  and  throw  out  of  goer  the  coupling  disk  aforesaid. 
When  motion  is  given  to  the  driving-shaft  B by  E,  and  communicated  through  the  train  of  toothed  geer- 
ing wheels  to  the  main  shaft  F,  sucli  motion,  in  consideration  of  the  parts  arranged  for  such  purposes,  is 
caused  to  move  the  traversing-frame  by  reason  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  H taking  into  the  teeth  of  the 
horizontal  rack,  and  propelling  it  in  either  direction  by  the  reversing  rack.  The  rollers  may  be  made 
of  india-rubber,  and  kept  cool  in  a trough  of  cold  water. 

PRESS,  PROGRESSIVE-LEVER  STEAM,  for  compressing  and  baling  cotton,  for  which  letters 
patent  were  granted  to  Philos  B.  Tyler,  on  the  16th  day  of  January,  1845. 

The  great  extent  of  tlie  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States  at  an  early  period  attracted  the  attention 
of  ingenious  men  to  devise  means  for  reducing  its  bulk,  in  order  to  effect  greater  economy  and  facility 
in  the  transportation  of  a material  of  so  light  weight  and  so  large  bulk.  Mechanical  ingenuity  was  first 
directed  to  the  construction  of  packing-presses,  such  as  could  be  worked  by  hand,  or  by  horae-power  on 
plantations ; but  these  were  necessarily  limited  in  power,  and  did  not  compress  the  cotton  into  a suffi- 
ciently small  compass  to  economize  room  in  the  stowing  of  ships. 

Besides  this,  from  the  action  of  heat  or  other  causes,  however  well  the  cotton  may  be  baled  on  the 
plantation,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  place  of  shipment,  it  is  greatly  expanded  and  requires  repressing 
for  shipment. 

To  meet  these  contingencies  hydrostatic  and  other  presses  were  extensively  introduced  in  sea-ports 
and  other  places  of  shipment,  effecting  a great  saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation.  Such  presses  were, 
however,  very  expensive,  and  the  working  of  them  attended  with  much  labor  and  great  cost  for  repairs, 
eo  much  so  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to  the  application  of  steam  as  a substitute.  This 
opened  a new  field.  As  at  first  applied,  the  piston-rod  of  the  steam-engine  was  arranged  to  act  directly 
against  the  follower  of  the  press  to  condense  the  cotton,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  a piston 
and  eyliuder  of  such  diameter  that  the  piston  should  present  an  amount  of  surface  which,  when  multi- 
plied by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  every  square  inch,  should  be  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  cotton 
at  the  time  of  completing  the  hale.  From  the  direct  action  of  the  piston  on  the  follower  of  the  press, 
it  followed  that  this  immense  power  was  required  to  be  applied  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of 
the  ojie  ration.  Such  was  the  only  known  mode  of  applying  steam  to  this  purpose  at  the  time  of  Tyler’s 
invention. 

Looking  to  the  fact  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  the  resistance  is  very  small,  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  gradually  increases  as  the  density  of  the  cotton  increases  under  the  action  of  the  press. 
Mr.  Tyler  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  inter)>o.ring  between  the  piston-rod  of  the  engine  and  the  fol- 
lower of  the  press,  what  are  known  in  mechanics  as  progressive  levers ; that  is,  levers  so  arranged  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  when  the  resistance  presented  by  the  cotton  is  at  its  minimum, 
the  arms  in  connection  with  the  follower  shall  be  at  their  greatest  length,  and  those  in  connection  with 
the  piston  at  their  shortest*  and,  as  the  resistance  increases,  that  these  relations  of  the  arms  of  the  levers 
shall  be  cliang»*d  gradually  and  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  resistance  of  the  cotton,  until  at  the  end 
of  the  operation — when  the  cotton  presents  its  maximum  resistance — the  arms  of  the  levers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  piston  shall  be  at  their  greatest  length,  and  those  in  connection  with  the  follower  at  their 
shortest. 

By  this  combination,  mechanically  true  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  Tyler  was  enables! 
to  produce  a 8 team-press  which  will  compress  a bale  of  cotton  within  the  smallest  practicable  compass 
with  a steam-cylinder  and  piston  of  very  small  capacity,  and  economise  to  the  utmost  the  consumption 
of  stenm ; for  at  no  time  from  the,  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  operation,  is  there  any  more  steam 
applied  and  consumed  than  what  is  necessary  to  meet  and  overcome  the  resistance  presented  by  the 
cotton  and  the  necessary  friction  of  the  mechanism. 

There  are  various  modes  of  applying  the  principle  of  this  invention,  for  there  are  various  modifica 
tions  of  the  progressive  lever,  ull  of  which  may  be  employed  to  form  the  connection  between  the  piston 
and  the  follower  of  the  press,  on  the  principle  invented  by  Mr.  Tyler ; but  the  arrangement  selected 
and  adopted  by  him  is  represented  iu  the  accompanying  drawings,  in  which  Fig.  3110  is  a front,  and  Fig, 
3111  a ride  elevation. 

In  this  arrangement  the  bed  a is  inverted  and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  a beam  6 of  the  frame. 
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to  the  upper  -hie  of  which  beam  is  secured  the  cylinder  <*,  of  the  steam-engine,  to  avoid  undue  strain  on 
the  frame ; for  in  tlus  way  the  beam  is  simply  exposed  to  a crushing  force. 

Within  the  cylinder  there  is  a piston  of  the  usual  construction,  the  rod  J of  which  is  provided  on  op- 
posite sides  with  cogs  re,  to  form  two  racks  which  engage  the  cogs  of  two  sector-racks  ff,  that  turn  on 
fulcnim-pias  g g.  As  the  fulcrum-pins  of  these  two  sectors  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  power  applied, 
the  boxes  in  which  they  turn  are  secured  at  the  angles  formed  by  a cross-beam  h,  and  the  sides  » j of 
the  frame,  and  from  the  under  side  of  this  cross-beam,  there  are  two  diagonal  braces  which  extend  down 
to,  and  rest  on  the  beam  b,  each  side  of  the  steam-cylinder. 

The  sectors  are  connected  with  the  follower  It  of  the  press  by  means  of  four  connecting-rods  l III, 
two  on  each  side. 

The  steam-cylinder  is  provided  with  the  requisite  stenra  and  discharge  pipes  and  valves,  by  means 
«f  which  the  attendant  admits  steam  from  a boiler  to  the  under  side  of  the  piston,  and,  at  the, end  of 
tire  operation,  permits  it  to  escape. 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  when  steam  is  admitted  the  piston  is  forced  up,  which  causes 
ihe  two  sectors  to  vibrate,  and  by  reason  of  their  connections  to  draw  up  the  follower,  forcibly  com- 
pressing the  cotton  between  its  upper  surface  and  the  under  surface  of  the  bed  until  the  cotton  is  com- 
pressed into  a bale  m,  of  the  required  density,  which  is  then  tied  up  in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  line  of  action  "of  the  piston-rod  on  the  two  sectors  is  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  their  fulcra,  so  that  these  two  will  be  constant  levers  during  the  entire  op-ration,  but  the 
connecting-rods  attached  to  the  follower  being  jointed  to  the  sectors,  as  these  vibrate  upwards,  the  lines 
the  rods  gradually  approach  the  fulcra ; hence  the  leverage  of  these  connections  gradually  decreases 
during  the  operation ; and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  leverage  power  with  which  the  piston  acts  on 
the  follower,  gradually  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  increasing  resistance  of  the  cotton. 

This  Is  u good  form  of  press,  both  from  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  mechanical  arrangement  employed  to  carry  out  that  principle.  In  practice  it  is  found 
to  economize  fuel  and  labor,  and  is  so  easily  managed  by  ordinary  hands  that  it  will  supersede  many 
other  presses  for  this  purpose. 

PRINTING-PRESS.  We  cannot  do  better  under  this  head  than  to  exhibit  the  various  presses 
manufactured  for  this  purpose,  by  It.  Hoe  «fc  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Tijjtr-rti'oi  vi  ng.fast  printing-machine. — Fig.  3 1 1 2.  A horizontal  cylinder  of  about  four  and  a half  feet  in 
diameter  is  mounted  on  a shaft,  with  appropriate  bearings ; about  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  this 
cylinder  constitutes  the  bed  of  the  press — the  periphery  of  which  portion  is  adapted  to  receive  the  form 
"f  type-* — the'  remainder  is  used  as  a cylindrical  distributing  table.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  less 
dtan  that  of  the  form  of  types,  in  order  that  the  distributing  portion  of  it  may  pass  the  impression  cyl- 
inders without  touching.  The  ink  is  contained  in  a fountain  placed  beneath  the  large  cylinder,  from 
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which  it  is  takcu  by  a dueter  roller  and  transferred,  by  a vibrating  distributing  roller,  to  the  cylindrical 
distributing  table ; the  fountain-roller  receives  a slow  and  continuous  rotary  motion,  to  carry  up  the  ink 
from  the  fountain. 

The  large  cy Under  being  put  in  motion,  the  fornl  of  types  thereon  is,  in  succession,  carried  to  four  or 
more  corresponding  horizontal  impression  cylinders,  arranged  at  pro|>er  distances  around  it,  to  give  the 
impression  to  four  or  more  sheets,  introduced  one  by  each  impression  cylinder.  The  fly  and  feed  boards 
of  two  of  the  impression  cylinders  are  similar  to  those  on  the  well-known  double-cylinder  press;  on  the 
other  two.  the  sheet  is  fed  in  below  and  thrown  out  above.  The  sheets  are  taken  directly  from  the 
feed-board  by  iron  fingers  attached  to  each  impression  cylinder.  Between  each  two  of  the  impression 
cylinders  there  are  two  inking-rollers,  which  vibrate  on  the  distributing  surface  while  taking  a supply 
of  ink.  and  at  the  pro  jut  time  are  caused  to  rise,  by  a cam,  so  us  to  pass  over  the  form,  when  they 
again  fall  to  the  di>tributing  surface.  Each  page  is  locked  up  upon  a detached  segment  of  the  large 
cylinder,  called  by  the  compositors  u “ turtle,"  and  this  constitutes  the  bed  and  chase.  The  column-rules 
rim  parallel  with  the  shafts  of  the  cylinder,  ami  are  consequently  straight ; while  the  head,  advertising, 
and  da'h  rules  are  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a circle.  A cross-acction  of  the  column-rules  would  pre- 
sent the  form  of  a wedge,  with  the  small  end  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  so  os  to  bind  the 
types  near  the  top;  for  the  types  being  parallel,  instead  of  radiating  from  the  centre,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  column-rules  were  also  parallel,  they  must  stand  apart  at  the  top,  no  matter  how  tight  they  were 
pressed  together  at  the  base;  but  with  these  wedge-shaped  column-rules,  which  are  held  down  to  the 
bed  or  turtle  by  tongues,  projecting  at  intervals  along  their  length,  and  sliding  in  rebated  grooves  cut 
crosswise  in  the  face  of  the  bed,  the  space  in  the  grooves,  between  the  coluinn-rules,  being  filled  with 
sliding  blocks  of  metal,  accurately  fitted,  the  outer  surface  level  with  the  surface  of  the  bod,  the  ends 
next  the  column  rules  being  cut  away  underneath  to  receive  a projection  on  the  sides  of  the  tongues, 
and  screws  at  the  end  and  side  of  each  page  to  lock  them  together,  the  tyjics  are  as  secure  on  this  cyl- 
inder as  they  can  be  on  the  old  flat  bed. 

Fig.  3112  represents  a press  with  four  impression  cylinders,  capable  of  printing  lO.floO  impressions  per 
hour.  Four  persons  are  required  to  feed  iu  the  sheets,  which  are  thrown  out  and  laid  in  heaps  by  self- 
acting flyers,  as  in  the  ordinary  cylinder  presses.  A press  with  eight  impression  cylinders  will  print 
16,000  or  more  impressions  per  hour. 


Pntmt  *inrjle  la  rye-eyl  i ndcr  printing-m  ash  i nr. — Fig.  3113.  This  machine  is  particularly  adapted  to 
book  and  fine  newspaper  work.  It  has  a registering  apparatus  and  sheet -flyer ; also  adjustable  iron 
bearers,  so  that  stereotype  may  be  worked  with  the  same  facility  and  beauty  as  type  forms.  One  boy  > 
is  required  to  lay  on  the  sheets,  and  the  press  may  be  driven  by  man  or  steam  power.  With  the  same 
attendance,  it  will  print,  say  from  1,000  to  2,000  impressions  in  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  press 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  desired. 
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Singh  tmall-rylinder  printing-machine. — Fig.  3114.  In  this  press  the  form  of  types  is  placed  upon  a 
flat  lied,  and  the  impression  taken  upon  the  paper  by  means  of  a cylinder,  while  the  form  is  passing 
under  it.  The  small  size  of  the  cylinder  allows  the  machine  to  bo  constructed  in  a very  compact  man 
nor,  so  as  to  shorten  the  distance  which  the  bod  travels,  thereby  considerably  increasing  the  number  of 
impressions  in  a given  time,  beyond  the  single  large  cylinder  press.  ' 


Tins  machine  is  of  convenient  height  for  use.  One  person  only  is  required  to  feed  down  the  paper, 
whose  position  is  but  a step  from  the  floor.  It  will  give  from  2.000  to  3,000  impressions  per  hour,  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  machinery.  The  printed  sheets  arc  thrown  out  by  a fly-frame  in  a uniform  pile. 
Register  sufficiently  accurate  for  newspaper  and  job  work  is  obtained  by  the  patent  feed-guides,  which 
are  attached  to  each  press.  When  required,  a registering  or  pointing  apparatus  n furnished,  and  the 
press  may  then  be  used  advantag^pusly  for  book-work. 

The  press  is  made  in  the  same  manner  os  the  double-cylinder  press  described  above,  with  buffer* 
similarly  arranged  to  prevent  noise. 

J)ouhlr-ci/linJer  printing-machine. — Fig.  3115.  In  its  arrangement  this  press  is  similar  to  the  single 
Miinll-ey Under  machine  ; except  that  it  lias  two  impression  cylinders  each  alternately  giving  an  impression 
from  the  same  form.  The  sheets  are  supplied  by  two  attendants,  and,  if  requirud  to  print  short  editions 
of  various  sizes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a boy  at  each  end  of  the  press  to  receive  the  printed  sheets  ; 
but  where  large  editions  or  forms  of  uniform  size  are  worked,  not  requiring  frequent  changes  of  the 
tape-wheels,  the  self  sheet -flying  apparatus  is  very  efficient  and  economical,  placing  the  printed 
sheets  in  heaps  with  precision,  and  disposing  entirely  with  the  two  boys  otherwise  required  for  that 
purpose. 

The  large  amount  of  printing  ordinarily  done  on  these  presses,  and  the  consequent  speed  required, 
have  rendered  necessary  greatly  increased  strength  and  weight  of  material  in  all  the  parts,  together  with 
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simplicity  in  the  mcchnnical  arrangement*,  nod  the  utmost  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  noise  ami 
annoyance  occasioned  by  the  concussion  of  the  lied  against  the  springs,  which  are  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  machine  to  overcome  the  momentum  of  the  bed,  has  been  removed  by  means  of  adjustable  india- 
rubber  buffers  placed  at  the  points  of  contact,  which  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  lively  and  certain 
action  of  the  spiral  springs. 

Patent  machine  card-press. — Fig.  3116.  For  printing  cards  and  small  circulars,  this  machine  is  not 
surpassed.  It  is  worked  by  either  a crank  or  treadle,  and  will  print  from  1,000  to  1,600  cards  per  hour, 
and  may  be  used  also  for  printing  note-paper  and  small  circulars.  It*  feeding  apparatus  for  cards  is 
self-acting.  Size  of  chase  inside  6$  by  6 inches. 

1116. 


Improved  lithoejraphic-prrxs, — Fig.  3117.  This  is  ladicvod  to  be  the  best  press  in  use  for  lithographic 
printing.  The  side-rods  and  top  beam  are  made  of  wrought-iron ; the  bed  and  stone  are  raised  to  the 
tcrajier  by  a lever  and  steel  cam,  working  on  a steel  friction -roller;  the  impressiou  is  regulated  by  a 


single  screw  through  the  top  beam;  the  scraper  is  hung  on  a pitot,  that  it  may  accommodate  itself  to 
inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  stone;  the  bed  is  made  of  the  toughest  a**h,  plated  with  iron,  with  iron 
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runners,  which  run  on  friction-rollers;  the  tyrnpan-frame  is  wrought-iron,  with  screws  and  nuts  for 
stretching  the  tympan.  The  larger  sizes  are  geereil,  so  as  to  enable  the  printer  to  take  an  impression 
from  the  largest  stone  with  ease. 

Coppcrplate-prcst. — :t  1 18.  The  side-frames,  cylinders,  and  bed  are  made  of  cast-iron;  the  cylinders 
are  turned  and  the  bed  planed  perfectly  true.  The  shafts  though  the  cylinders,  the  braces,  arms,  and 
screws,  are  of  wrought-iron,  the  bearings  of  composition.  , 


PROJECTION.  Projections  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  situations  in  which  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  placed  in  respect  of  the  body  ami  the  plane  on  which  it  is  to  he  projected;  hut  there 
are  three  which,  by  reason  of  the  frequency  of  their  use,  ure  jmrt  ieularly  deserving  of  attention,  namely, 
the  orthographic,  the- afemyraph i<\  and  the  central  or  f/nomonic. 

1.  Orthographic  projection. — In  this  projection  the  eye  is  supposed  to  lx*  at  an  infinite  distance,  and 
the  plane  of  projection,  i.  e.,  the  plnne  on  which  the  representation  is  made,  poq>endk*ulnr  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  which  ure  all  parallel  to  each  other.  The  laws  of  this  projection  are  easily 
deduced.  1.  Any  point  in  space  is  projected  by  drawing  a straight  line  from  it  perpendicular  to  tlio 
plane  of  projection.  2.  A straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  into  a jx>int. 
A straight  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  into  an  equal  straight  line;  and  a straight 
line  inclined  to  ihe  plane  of  projection,  is  projected  into  a straight  line  which  is  shorter  than  the  first  in 
the  proportion  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  radius.  A plane  surface  ]x-rpendiculnr  to 
the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  into  a straight  line.  4.  A circle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection 
b projected  into  an  equal  circle ; but  a circle  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  projected  into  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  greater  axis  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  the  lesser  axis  is  equal  to 
tb.it  diameter  multiplied  bv  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity. 

The  orthographic  projection  has  a multitude  of  applications.  The  plans  and  sections  by  which  arti- 
ficers execute  their  different  constructions  are  orthographic  projections  of  the  things  to  be  constructed  ; 
and  a solid  body  may  he  represented  in  all  its  dimensions  by  orthographic  projections  on  two  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

i Stfrcmjraphic  projection  of  the  sphere. — In  this  projection  the  eve  is  supposed  to  lie  situated  at  tho 
surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the  plane  of  projection  is  that  of  the  great  circle,  which  is  everywhere  0U° 
from  the  position  of  the  eye. 

Two  of  the  principal  properties  of  this  projection  are  the  following : 1.  The  prnjirtion  of  any  circle  on 
the  sphere  which  docs  not  pass  through  tlic  eye  is  a circle;  and  circles  whose  pianos  pass  through  the 
eye  are  projected  into  straight  lines.  2.  The  angle  made  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  by  two  circles 
which  cut  each  other,  and  the  angle  made  by  their  projections,  is  equal. 

3.  Gnomonic  or  central  projection. — (n  tins  projection  the  eye  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
an  1 the  plane  of  projection  is  a plane  which  touches  the  sphere  at  any  point  assumed  at  pleasure.  The 
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point  of  contact  is  called  the  principal  point ; and  the  projections  of  all  other  points  on  the  sphere  are 
at  the  extremities  of  the  tangents  of  the  nrcs  intercepted  between  them  and  the  principal  point  As 
the  tangents  increase  very  rapidly  when  the  arcs  exceed  45°,  and  at  90°  become  infinite,  the  central 
projection  cannot  be  adopted  for  u whole  hemisphere. 


PROVING  MACHINE,  HYDROSTATIC,  for  proving  chain-cable*.  Figs.  8119,  3120,  3121  and 
3122  represent  a machine  designed  and  constructed  by  Wir.  M.  Ellis,  engineer,  United  States  Navy 
Yard,  Washington. 

A A,  plan,  Fig.  3119,  water  cistern,  with  three  force-pump**. 
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PEDDLER'S  BALLS,  MACHINE  FOR  COMPRESSING,  by  J.  F.  Winslow,  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  Fi|f. 
3122  J.  A is  the  rotating  cam-formed  compressor.  15  B,  two  cylindrical  bed-rollers.  C,  loop  or  ball  of  iron, 
resting  upm  and  between  the  two  bed-rollers  in  position  for  being  compressed  by  the  rotating  cam  A. 
1),  helical  shaped  cam,  keyed  ou  to  the  neck  of  one  of  the  bed  rollers  B and  revolves  with  it,  and 
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which  forces  outward  the  ram  or  hummer  K,  which,  when  released  from  the  cam,  a powerful  helical 
spring  which  is  inserted  into  a cavity  in  the  outer  end  of  the  ram  throws  forward  against  the  loop  of 
iron  and  up*«'ts  it — the  opposite  end  of  the  loop,  or  hail,  or  bloom  t>cing  supported  against  the  heavy 
flauch  F.  which  is  cast  upon  one  of  the  bed-rollers,  and  serves  ns  an  anvil  against  which  to  upset  or 
hammer  the  blooms.  G,  spur-wheel  on  the  cud  of  the  shaft  that  supjiorts  the  cam  A.  H,  spur-pinion 
on  the  driving' -shaft  I.  This  pinion  works  into  two  others  of  corresponding  size,  one  on  the  end  of  each 
bed  roller.  This  driving-pinion  if  being  interposed  between  the  two  on  the  bed-rollers  and  the  spur- 
wheel  G.  gives  the  peripheries  of  all  the  rollers  and  the  earn  a direction  the  reverse  of  the  periphery 
of  the  ball  C,  and  all  being  in  motion  no  waste  or  abra*iou  of  the  hot  iron  con  ensue,  as  the  ball  must 
necessarily  revolve  upon  its  axis  and  be  retained  in  proper  place  between  the  rollers  mid  compressors. 
I,  shipping-bar.  J,  shaft  communicating  with  the  driving  power. 

Advantage*. — 1.  Great  expedition  in  shingling  puddler*  iron,  one  of  these  machines  being  sufficient 
to  do  the  work  for  25  puddling  furnaces.  2.  The  almost  entire  saving  of  shingler*  wages.  3.  No 
waste  of  iron — turning  out  the  blooms  while  very  hot,  enabling  the  roller  to  reduce  them  to  very 
smooth  and  sound  liars.  I.  Scarcely  no  expense  for  repairs.  5.  A very  small  amount  of  power  re- 
quired to  operate  it.  8.  The  ends  of  the  blooms  being  thoroughly  upset. 

Hfn.I.KY.  Sue  Mec  ii.wical  Powers. 

PUMPS. — The  common  pump.  Fig.  3123  represents  a section  of  the  common  suction  pump. 
A C is  a cylinder  or  barrel,  in  which  a piston  I*  is  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  a piston-rod  It, 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  lever,  K H,  of  the  first  kind.  In  the  piston  is  a valve  r lifting 
upwards;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  is  another  valve  V,  also  lifting  upwards.  A B is  a pipe, 
passing  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  into  the  well  from  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised. 

In  the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston,  it  plunges  amongst  the  water  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump;  the 
valve  V closes,  and  the  valve  v opens,  and  allows  the  water  to  pass  to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston. 
In  au  upward  stroke  the  valve  p closes,  and  the  valve  V opens,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. the  water  follows  the  piston  in  its  ascent,  whereas  the  water  above  the  pistou  is  pushed  before 
it,  and  thus  the  fluid  is  discharged  in  a stream  at  the  mouth  0 of  the  pump  ; and  so  on  to  any  num- 
ber of  strokes. 

If  a perfect  vacuum  were  formed  by  the  piston  as  it  ascends,  the  water  would  bo  raised,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  the  height  of  34  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well,  which  is  the  height  of  a column 
of  water  calculated  to  bulauce  the  average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

3124. 


The  common  forcing  pump. — This  pump,  Fig.  3124,  raises  water  from  the  well  into  the  liarrcl  on  the 
principle  of  the  auction  pump  just  described,  Fig.  3123,  and  then  the  pressure  of  the  piston  on  the 
water  elevates  it  to  any  neight  that  may  he.  required. 

Here  I*  is  a solid  piston  working  up  and  down  in  a barrel ; V a valve,  lifting  upwards,  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe  descending  iuto  the  well ; v a valve,  also  lifting  upwards,  placed  in  a pipe  D,  which 
conveys  the  water  to  the  cistern. 

In  a descending  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  valve  V closes  and  the  valve  »•  opens,  and  the  water,  being 
pressed  before  the  piston,  i>  forced  up  the  pipe  D to  the  higher  level  required  ; on  the  contrary,  in  an 
ascending  stroke,  the  valve  »>  closes  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  and  the  water  in  the  pipe  D; 
tile  valve  V opens,  and  thn  water  rises  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  water  in  the  well ; and  so  mi  to  any  number  of  strokes. 

The  forcing  pump  with  an  air-chamber. — This  engine.  Fig.  3125.  merely  differs  from  the  preceding 
one  by  having  an  air-chamber  ecv  connected  with  the  vertical  pipe  D.  This  air-chamber  is  a closed 
vessel,  having  the  pipe  I)  descending  into  it.  and  a valve  v opening  and  closing  its  communication  with 
the  barrel  of  the  pump.  When  the  piston  I‘  descends,  the  water  is  forced  through  the  valve  r into 
the  air-chamber,  so  that  ns  soon  as  too  water  rises  above  the  lower  orifice  of  the  pipe  D.  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  oliamber  is  contracted  or  compressed ; and  this  compression  pf  the  air  causes  it  to 
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exert  a continuous  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  chamber,  which  forces  the  fluid  up 
tlie  pipe  D,  and  thus  a constant  discharge  into  the  cistern  is  sustained.  In  the  common  forcing  pump 
the  water  is  only  discliurgcd  at  each  downward  stroke  of  the  piston,  whereas,  iu  the  present  case,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  iu  the  chamber  sustaius  the  discharge  through  the  vertical  pipe  D duriug  the  in- 
tervals taken  up  by  the  upward  strokes  of  the  piston. 

The  great  defect  of  this  engine  is  as  follows  : — after  the  pump  has  been  some  time  in  action  the  air 
in  the  chamber  becomes  absorbed  by  the  water  passing  through  it,  so  that  at  length  it  is  found  that 
nearly  all  the  air  at  first  in  the  chamber  has  passed  away  with  tlic  water  discharged  by  the  pump. 

Double-acting  pump. — This  pump.  Fig.  31 ‘2*5,  is  designed  to  remedy  the  defect  of  the  preceding  one.  It 
is  simply  a double  acting  forcing  pump.  P is  a solid  piston  which  moves  up  and  down  in  a cylinder ; the 
rod  of  this  piston  passes  through  a stuffing-box  at  S for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cylinder  air-tight.  On 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  two  pipes  A 11  and  C D;  where  A B descends  into  the  well,  and 
C D conveys  the  water  to  the  reservoir.  Tnere  are  four  valves  a bee  owning  and  closing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  communication  of  these  pipe*  with  the  cylinder.  These  valves  all  lift  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. that  is,  to  the  right.  Suppose  the  cylinder  and  pipes  filled  with  water,  then  in  an  upward  stroke 
of  the  piston,  the  valves  a and  e are  opened,  and  c and  b are  closed ; the  water  is  forced  by  the  piston 
through  the  valve  e and  then  up  the  vertical  pipe  CD;  at  the  same  time  the  water,  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  rises  up  the  pipe  A,  and  opening  the  valve  a follows  the  piston  in  its  ascent:  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  piston  descends,  the  valves  a and  e arc  closed,  and  c and  b are  opened  ; the  water  is  then 
forced  through  the  valve  c,  up  the  vertical  pipe  C 1),  and  the  water  from  the  well  enters  the  cylinder 
through  the  valve  b,  and  follows  the  piston  in  its  descent;  and  so  on  to  any  nuiiilier  of  strokes. 


r==4t? 


Another  variation  of  the  forcing  puinp,  called  a |>1  unger- pump.  Fig.  3127,  consist* 
in  making  the  piston  of  the  same  length  as  the  cylinder  but  rather  le'-*  in  diame- 
ter, so  that  it  may  be  moved  freely  in  the  former  without  touching  the  sides.  These 
pistons  are  made  wholly  of  metal,  ami  turned  smooth  and  cylindrical,  so  as  to 
work  through  a stuffing-box  or  cupped  leathers.  The  quantity  of  water  raised  nt 
each  stroke  has  therefore  no  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  however  large  that  part  of  one 
«f  these  pumps  may  lie,  for  the  liquid  displaced  by  the  piston  can  only  be  equal  to  that  part  of  the  lnt 
ter  that  enters  the  cylinder.  It  is  immaterial  at  wlmt  part  of  the  cylinder  the  forcing  or  ascending  pipe 
is  attached,  whether  at  the  liottom,  near  the  top,  or  at  any  intermediate  place.  Small  pumps  of  this 
kind  are  now  commonly  employed  to  feed  steam  boilers  and  for  other  purposes,  and  are  worked  by 
levers  like  tlie  ordinary  lifting  and  forcing  pumps,  the  pistons  being  preserved  in  a perpendicular  posi 
tion  by  slings. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  modification  of  the  forcing  pump.  The  friction  of  the  piston  i*  not 
only  greatly  reduced,  but  the  l*»riug  of  the  cylinder  is  dispensed  with ; an  operation  of  considerable  ex- 
pense and  difficulty,  particularly  so,  before  efficient  apparatus  for  that  purpose  was  devised.  Another  ad- 
vantage i-  tin?  facility  of  tightening  the  packing  without  taking  out  the  piston  or  even  stopping  the  pump. 

There  is  another  species  of  plunger-pumps.  Fig.  3128,  in  which  the  stuffing-box  is  dispensed  witn,  and 
consequently  the  piston  works  without  friction.  A square  wooden  tube,  or  a common  pump  log  of  suffi- 
cient length,  and  with  a valve  at  its  lower  end,  is  fixed  in  the  well  as  shown  in  Fig.  3128.  The  depth 
of  the  water  must  be  equal  to  the  distance  from  its  surface  to  the  place  of  delivery' ; and  a discharging 
pipe  having  a valve  opening  upwards  is  united  to  the  pump  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well. 
The  piston  (a  solid  piece  of  wood)  is  suspended  by  a chain  from  a working  lieam,  and  loaded  sufficiently 
with  weights  to  make  it  sink.  As  the  liquid  enters  the  pump  through  the  lower  valve,  and  stands  at 
the  same  level  within  as  without,  whenever  the  piston  descends,  it  necessarily  displaces  the  water, 
which  has  no  other  passage  to  escape  but  through  the  discharging  pipe,  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
valve  closing.  And  when  the  piston  is  again  raised  as  in  the  figure,  a fresh  portion  of  water  enter*  the 
pump  ami  is  drivep  up  iu  like  manner. 
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Fig.  3129  is  a pump  to  raise  water  without  any  friction  of  solid* ; making  use  of  quicksilver  instead 
of  leather  to  keep  the  air  or  water  from  slipping  by  the  sides  of  the  pistons.  One  form  of  it  is  repre- 
Hi-ntcd  bv  the  figure.  A is  the  suction-pipe,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  water  to  be  raked. 
Its  upper  end  terminates  in  the  chamber  C,  and  is  covered  by  a valve.  The  forcing-pipe  B.  with  a valve 
at  its  lower  end.  is  al>o  connected  to  the  chamber.  Between  these  valves  a pipe,  ojien  at  both  ends,  is 
inserted  and  bent  down,  as  in  the  figure.  The  straight  part  attached  to  it  is  the  workiug  cylinder  of 
the  pump,  and  should  he  made  «*f  iron.  Another  iron  pipe,  a little  larger  in  the  bore  than  the  last,  and 
of  the  simo  length,  is  made  to  slide  gpsilv  over  it.  This  pipe  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and  suspended  by 
chains  or  cord*,  by  which  it  is  moved  up  and  down.  Suppose  this  pipe  in  the  |H»>itiou  represented,  and 
filled  with  mercury — if  it  were  then  lowered,  the  air  in  the  cylinder  and  between  the  valves  would  be- 
come ratified,  and  the  atmosphere  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the  end  of  A is  placed, 
would  force-  the  liquid  up  A till  the  density  of  the  contained  air  was  the  same  as  before ; then  by  rais- 
ing the  pq>e  containing  the  mercury,  the  air.  unable  to  escape  through  the  lower  valve,  would  be  forced 
through  the  upper  one ; and  by  repeating  the  operation,  water  would  at  last  ri*e  and  be  expelled  in  the 
same  way,  provided  the  elevation  to  which  it  is  to  be  raised  does  not  exceed  thirteen  times  the  depth 
of  the  mercurial  column  around  the  cylinder;  the  specific  gravity  of  quicksilver  l>eing  so  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  w ater.  When  the  depth  of  the  former  is  30  inches,  the  latter  may  be  raised  as 
many  feet  in  the  suction-pipe  ami  forced  up  an  equal  distance  through  the  forcing  one.  making  together 
an  elevation  of  sixty  feet;  but  if  water  be  required  higher,  the  depth  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the 
movable  pipe  must  be  proport ionublv  increased.  To  make  a small  quantity  of  mercury  answer  the 
purpose,  a solid  piece  of  wood  or  iron  that  is  a little  less  than  the  cylinder  is  secured  to  the  bottom  of 
the  movable  vessel  os  shown  in  the  centre:  this  answers  the  same  object  as  an  equal  bulk  of  mercury. 

These  pumps  have  their  disadvantages  : they  are  expensive  : and  however  well  made,  the  quantity 
of  quicksilver  required  is  considerable — the  agitation  consequent  on  the  necessary  movement  soon  con- 
verts it  into  an  oxide  and  renders  it  useless,  (ircat  care  is  also  required  in  working  these  machines : if 


the  movements  are  not  slow  and  regular,  the  mercury  is  very  apt  to  be  thrown  out ; to  prevent  which 
the  upper  end  of  the  vessel  containing  it  is  dished  or  enlarged.  For  the  reasons  above  stated,  they 
have  never  been  extensively  employed  in  the  arts. 

If  a common  atmospheric  pump  be  inverted,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3130  and  3131,  its  cylinder  immersed 
in  water,  and  the  valves  of  tnc  upper  and  lower  boxes  reversed,  it  becomes  a forcing,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times named,  n lifting  pump;  because  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  arc  lifted  up  when  the  piston  is 
raised,  instead  of  being  driven  out  from  below  by  its  descent  In  a lifting  pump  the  liquid  is  expelled 
from  the  top  of  the  cylinder — in  a forcing  one  from  the  bottom  : it  is  the  water  above  the  piston  that  is 
raised  by  the  former;  and  that  which  enters  below  it  by  the  latter.  The  piston-rod  in  the  figure  is  at- 
tached to  an  iron  frame  that  is  suspended  to  the  end  of  a beam  or  lever.  The  valve  on  the  top  of  the 
piston,  like  that  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  opens  upwards.  When  the  piston  descends  (which  it  does 
by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  frame)  its  valve  opens  and  the  water  outers  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  then  as  goon  ns  it  begins  to  rise  its  valve  closes,  and  the  liquid  above  it  is  forced  up  the  as- 
cending pipe.  Upon  the  return  of  the  piston  the  upper  valve  is  shut  by  the  weight  of  the  column  above 
it,  the  cylinder  is  again  charged,  and  its  contents  forced  up  by  a repetition  of  the  movements.  Machines 
of  this  description  are  of  old  date.  They  were  formerly  employed  in  raising  water  from  mines. 

Lifting  pump. — The  modern  form  of  this  pump  is  represented  in  Fig.  3132.  The  working  cylinder 
being  generally  metal,  and  having  a strong  nnncu  at  ouch  end : the  upper  one  is  covered  by  a pinto 
with  a stuffing-box  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  polished  piston-rod  moves;  and  the  under  one  by 
another  to  which  the  suction-pipe  is  attached,  and  whose  orifice  i*  covered  by  a valve. 
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Th?  Jirotnainr. — This  engine,  Fig.  8183,  is  simply  n combination  of  two  forcing  pumps,  having  a 
common  air-chamber  H,  and  the  same  suction- pipe  F descending  to  the  tvater  intended  to  supply  the 
engine.  Tho.  beam  A B.  turning  on  its  centre  of  motion  K,  works  the  two  pistons  C and  D : so"  that 
while  the  one  u descending  tho  other  is  ascending,  thereby  keeping  up  a continuous  flow  of  water  into 
the  air-chamber  H.  A flexible  tube  E,  of  leather,  called  a hosr,  is  attached  to  the  discharge- pipe,  to 
enable  the  engine-man  to  direct  the  stream  of  water  upon  any  particular  spot.  The  degree  of  compres- 
sion attained  bv  the  air  in  the  chamber  regulates  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  is  projected  from 
the  nozzle  L of  the  hose. 

If,  for  example,  the  air  be  compressed  to  one  half  its  original  bulk,  tlion  it  will  act  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  chamber  with  a pressure  equivalent  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  would 
be  ratted  in  the  pipe  K to  the  height  of  about  34  feet,  or  it  would  be  projected  from  the  nozzle  L with 
a velocity  equal  to  that  feltich  a body  would  acquire  in  falling  freely,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  from  this 
height 

3131.  3132. 
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The  chain  pump. — This  engine,  Fig.  3134,  consists  of  a continuous  chain 
A B C,  to  which  are  attached  a series  oi  pistons  or  buckets  for  raising  the  water. 
Tins  chain  passes  downwards  through  the  wooden  tube  E,  ami  returns  up- 
wards through  C,  extending  over  two  sprocket  wheels  Q and  J.  Tho  arms  or 
teeth  of  the  upper  wheel  Q, •acting  upon  the  notches  or  teeth  cut  upon  the 
links  of  the  chain,  put  the  chain  of  pistons  or  buckets  in  motion.  The  lower 

portion  Cl)  of  the  ascending  tube  is  lined  with  a brass  barrel,  in  which  tho 

pistons  or  buckets  are  fitted  ; so  that  whilst  they  arc  ascending  through  this 
Darrel,  the  water  is  lifted  and  discharged  at  the  top  A of  the  tulie.  The 
wheel  Q is  turned  by  a winch,  a shows  the  shape  of  the  links  forming  the  chain,  b the  section  of  the 
piston  or  buckets. 

Rotary  pumps. — Two  cog-wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  are  fitted  to  work  accurately  into  each  other, 
»re  inclosed  in  an  elliptical  case.  The  sides  of  these  wheels  turn  cloe«e  to  those  of  the  case,  so  that 

water  cannot  enter  between  them.  The  axle  of  one  of  the  wheels  is  continued  through  one  side  of  tho 

case,  (which  is  removed  in  the  figure  to  show  the  interior,)  and  the  opening  made  tight  bv  a stuffing- 
box  or  collar  of  leather.  A crank  is  applied  to  the  end  to  turn  it.  ami  as  one  wheel  revolves,  it  ne- 
cessarily turns  the  other;  the  direction  of  their  motions  being  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  water 
that  enters  the  lower  part  of  tho  case  is  swept  up  the  ends  by  each  cog  in  rotation,  and  as  it  cannot 
return  between  the  wheels  in  consequence  of  the  cogs  being  there  always  in  contact,  it  must  neces- 
sarily ri*e  in  the  ascending  or  forcing  pipe.  The  machine  is.  therefore,  both  a sucking  and  forcing  one. 
Of  rotary  pumps  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  one  of  the  best.  Fire-engines  made  on  the  same 
plan  were  patented  about  twenty-five  years  ago  in  England,  and  more  recently  pumps  of  the  same 
kind  in  this  country. 

Rotary  pumps  may  be  divided  iuto  classes  according  to  the  forms  of  and  methods  of  working  tho 
pi«funs,  or  those  parts  that  act  ns  such;  and  according  to  the  various  modes  by  which  the  butuunt  is 
obtained.  It  is  this  last  that  receives  the  force  of  the  water  when  impelled  forwards  by  the  piston; 
it  also  prevents  the  liquid  from  being  swept  by  the  hitter  entirely  round  the  cylinder  or  exterior  case, 
and  compels  it  to  enter  the  discharging  pipe.  In  these  particulars  consist  all  the  essential  differences 
in  rotary  pumps.  In  some  the  hutments  are  movable  pieces  that  are  made  to  draw  back  to  allow  the 
piston  to  pass,  when  they  are  again  protruded  till  its  return ; in  others  they  are  fixed,  and  the  pistons 
themselves  give  way.  It  is  the  same  with  the  latter;  they  are  sometimes  permanently  connected  to 
the  axles  by  which  they  are  turned,  and  sometimes  they  are  loose  and  drawn  into  recesses  till  the 
hutment-*  jkv»*  by.  In  another  class  the  pistons  arc  rectangular,  or  other  shaped  pieces  that  turn  on 
Centres,  something  like  the  vanes  of  a horizontal  wind-mill,  sweeping  the  water  with  their  brood  faces 
round  the  cylindrical  case,  till  they  approach  that  part  which  constitutes  the  hutment,  when  they  move 
edgeways  and  pass  through  a narrow'  space  which  they  entirely  till,  and  thereby  prevent  any  water 
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pacing  with  them.  In  other  pumps  the  hutment  is  obtained  by  the  contact  of  the  peripheries  of  two 
wheels  or  cylinders,  that  roll  on  or  rub  against  each  other,  big.  SI 35  is  of  this  kind  : while  the  teeth 
in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  case  net  as  pi-tons  in  driving  the  water  before  them,  the  others  are 
fitted  to  work  so  closely  on  each  other  as  to  prevent  Us  return.  Fig.  3136  exhibits  another  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  principle.  • 


fir rs  patent  rotary  xfram-cnyinr  anti  pump. — Within  a cylindrical  case  a solid  or  hollow  drum  A, 
Fig.  3136,  is  made  to  revolve,  the  sides  of  which  are  fitted  to  move  close  to  those  of  the  case.  Three 
projecting  pieces  or  pistons,  of  the  same  width  as  the  drum,  are  secured  to  or  cast  on  its  periphery : 
they  are  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  their  extremities  sweep  close  round  the  inner  edge 
of  the  case,  ns  shown  in  the  figure.  The  periphery  of  the  drum  revolves  in  contact  with  tliat  of  a 
smaller  cylinder  II,  from  which  a portion  is  cut  off  to  form  a groove  or  recess  sufficiently  deep  to  re- 
ceive within  it  each  piston  as  it  moves  past.  Hie  diameter  of  the  small  cylinder  is  just  one  third  that 
of  the  drum.  The  axles  of  both  are  continued  through  one  or  both  sides  of  the  rase,  and  the  ojKmings 
made  tight  with  stuffing -l  sixes.  On  one  end  of  each  axle  is  fixed  a toothed  wheel  of  the  same  diam- 
eter as  its  respective  cylinder ; and  these  are  so  geered  into  oue  another,  that  when  the  crank  attached 


to  the  drum-axle  is  turned  (in  the  direction  of  the  arrow)  the  groove  in  the  small  cylinder  receives 
successively  each  piston ; thus  affording  room  for  its  passage,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  contact  of 
the  edge  of  the  piston  with  its  curved  part,  preventing  water  from  jtnssing.  As  the  machine  is  worked, 
tin*  water  that  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  pump  through  the  auction-pipe,  is  forced  round  and  com- 
pelled to  rise  in  the  discharging  one,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  Other  pumps  of  the  same  class  have 
such  a jmrtion  of  tin*  small  cylinder  cut  off,  that  the  concave  surface  of  the  remainder  forms  a contin- 
uation of  the  case  in  front  of  the  recess  while  the  pistons  are  passing;  and  then  by  a similar  movement 
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as  that  used  in  the  figure  described,  the  convex  part  Is  brought  in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
drum  till  the  piston's  return. 

All  rotary  pumps  are  both  sucking  and  forcing  machines,  and  ore  generally  furnished  with  valves  in 
both  pipes,  u*  in  the  ordinary  forcing  pumps.  The  hutments  are  always  placed  between  the  apertures 
of  the  sucking  and  forcing  pipes. 

There  is  another  class  of  pumps  that  bears  some  relationship  to  the  preceding : one  of  these  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3137.  The  butmeut  consists  of  a curved  flap  that  turns  on  a hinge ; it  is  so  arranged  os  to  lie 
received  into  a recess  formed  on  the  rim  or  periphery  of  the  case,  and  into  which  it  is  forced  by  the 
piston.  The  concave  side  of  the  flap  is  of  the  same  curve  as  the  rim  of  the  case,  and  when  pushed 
back  form#  a part  of  it.  Its  width  is,  of  course,  equal  to  that  of  the  drum,  against  the  rim  of  which 
its  lower  edge  is  pressed ; this  is  effected  in  some  pumps  by  springs,  in  others  by  cams,  cog-wheels, 
<fcc,  fixed  on  the  axles,  its  in  the  last  one.  The  force  by  which  the  flap  is  urged  against  the  drum  must 
exceed  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  column  in  the  discharging  pipe.  The  semicircular  pieces  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  case  represent  ears  for  securing  the  pump  to  planks  or  frames,  Ac.,  when  in  use.  The  ar- 
rows in  the  figures  show  the  direction  in  which  the  piston  and  water  is  moved. 

Nearly  a hundred  years  before  the  date  of  Watts  patent,  Amonton*  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  a description  of  a rotary  pump  substantially  the  same  as  represented  in  Fig.  3137.  It  is 
figured  and  described  in  the  first  volume  of  Machine*  A pprouv.,  p,  103 : the  body  of  the  pump  or  caso 
is  a abort  cylinder,  but  the  piston  is  elliptical,  its  transverse  diameter  being  equal  to  that  of  the  cyl- 
inder, hence  it  performed  tne  part  of  two  pistons.  There  are  also  two  flaps  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
cylinder. 

In  other  pumps  the  flpps,  instead  of  acting  as  hutments,  are  made  to  perform  the  part  of  pistons; 
this  is  done  by  hinging  them  on  the  rim  of  the  drum,  of  which,  when  closed,  they  also  form  a part: 
they  are  closed  by  passing  under  a permanent  projecting  piece  or  hutment  that  extends  from  the  caso 
to  the  drum. 


In  Fig.  3138  the  hutment  is  movnble.  A solid  wheel,  formed  into  three  spiral  wings  that  act  as 
pistons,  is  turned  round  within  a cylindrical  case.  The  hutment  B is  a pieee  of  metal  whose  width  is 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  wings,  or  the  interior  breadth  of  the  cylinder ; it  is  made  to  slide  through 
a stuffing-box  on  the  ton  of  the  case,  ami  by  its  weight  to  descend  and  rest  upon  the  wings.  Its  upper 
part  terminates  in  a rod,  which,  passing  between  two  rollers,  preserves  it  in  a perpendicular  position. 
As  the  wheel  is  turned,  the  point  of  each  wing  (like  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  in  Fig.  3135)  pushes  before 
it  the  water  that  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  drives  it  through  the  valve  into  the  as- 
cending pipe  A : at  the  same  time  the  butinent  is  gradually  raised  by  the  curved  surface  of  the  wing, 
and  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  latter  passes  under  it,  the  load  on  the  rod  causes  it  instantly  to  descend 
upon  the  next  one,  which  in  its  turn  produces  the  same  effect.  This  pump  is  as  old  as  the  16th  cent- 
ury, and  probably  was  known  much  earlier.  Besides  the  defects  common  to  most  of  its  s|»ecies,  it  lias 
one  peculiar  to  itself:  as  the  butment  must  be  loaded  with  weights  sufficient  to  overcome  the  pressure 
of  the  liquid  column  over  the  valve,  (otherwise  it  would  itself  be  raised  and  the  water  would  escape 
beneath  it ;)  the  power  to  work  this  pump  is  therefore  more  than  double  the  amount  which  the  water 
forced  up  requires.  The  instrument  is  interesting,  however,  as  affording  an  illustration  of  the  early  uso 
of  the  sliding-valve  and  stufting-l>ox ; and  as  containing  some  of  the  elements  of  recent  rotary  pumps 
and  steam-engines. 

The  pump  represented  by  Fig.  3139  consists  also  of  an  exterior  case  or  short  cylinder  within  which 
a ‘-mall  and  solid  one  A is  made  to  revolve.  To  the  last  an  arm  or  piston  is  attached  or  cast  in  one 
piece  with  it.  the  sides  and  ends  of  which  are  fitted  to  bear  slightly  against  the  sides  and  riin  in  the 
case.  A butment  B B slides  backwards  and  forwards  through  a stuffing-box.  ami  is  so  arranged  (by 
means  of  a cam  or  other  contrivance  connected  to  the  axle  of  the  small  cylinder  on  the  outside  of  the 
case)  that  it  can  be  pushed  into  the  interior  as  in  the  figure,  and  at  the  proper  time  be  drawn  hack  to 
afford  a passage  for  the  piston.  Two  openings  near  each  other  nre  made  through  the  case  on  opposite 
sides  of  B B,  and  to  these  the  suction  and  forcing  pijies  are  united.  Thus  when  the  piston  is  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  on  the  small  cylinder,  it  pushes  the  water  before  it,  and  tlic  vacuity  formed 
behind  is  instantly  fillet!  with  fresh  portions  driven  up  the  suction-pipe  by  the  atmosphere ; and  when 
the  piston  in  its  course  descends  post  B B it  sweeps  this  water  up  the  same  way. 
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Fig.  SI  40  represents  another  rotary  engine.  This  is  also  a reinvent  ion.  Like  many  others,  it  con- 
sists of  two  concentric  cylinders  or  drums,  the  annular  space  between  them  forming  the  pump-chamber ; 
but  the  inner  one,  instead  of  revolving  as  in  the  preceding  figures,  is  immovable,  being  fixed  to  the  " 

sides  of  the  outer  one  or  case.  The  piston  is  u rectangular  and  loose  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal 
accurately  fitted  to  occupy  and  move  in  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  To  drive  the  piston, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a hutment  between  the  orifices  of  the  induction  and  eduction  pipes,  a 
third  cylinder  is  employed,  to  wliich  a revolving  motion  is  imparted  by  a crank  and  axle  in  the  usual 
way.  ’This  cylinder  is  eccentric  to  the  others,  and  is  of  such  a diameter  and  thickness  that  its  interior 
and  exterior  surfaces  touch  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders,  as  represented  in  the  cut,  the  places  of  con- 
tact preventing  water  from  passing:  a slit  or  groove  equal  in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  piston  is 
made  through  its  periphery,  into  which  slit  the  piston  is  placed.  When  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  large  arrow,  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pump  is  swept  round  and  forced  up  the  rising  pipe, 
and  the  void  behind  the  piston  is  again  filled  by  water  from  the  reservoir  into  wliich  the  lower  pipe 
is  inserted.  Ibis  machine  vras  originally  designed,  like  most  rotary  pumps,  for  a steam-engine. 

In  olliers  the  pistons  slide  within  a revolving  cylinder  or  drum  that  is  concentric  with  the  exterior 
one.  Fig.  11141  is  a sjiecimen  of  a French  pump  of  this  kind.  The  butment  in  the  form  of  a segment 
is  secured  to  the  iuner  circumference  of  the  case,  and  the  drum  turns  against  it  at  the  centre  of  the 
chord  line ; on  both  sides  of  the  place  of  contact  it  is  curved  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc,  and  the 
sucking  and  forcing  pipes  commtmicnte  with  the  pump  through  it,  as  represented  iu  tho  figure.  To 
the  centre  of  one  or  lioth  cuds  of  the  case  is  screwed  fast  a thick  piece  of  brass  whose  outline  resem- 
bles that  of  the  letter  D ; the  flattened  side  is  placed  towards  the  butment,  and  is  so  formed  that  the 
same  distance  is  preserved  between  it  and  the  opposite  parts  of  the  butment,  as  between  its  convex 
surface  and  the  rim  of  the  case.  The  pistons,  as  in  the  last  figure,  are  rectangular  pieces  of  stout 
metal,  and  are  dropped  into  slits  made  through  the  rim  of  the  drum,  their  length  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  case,  and  their  width  to  the  distance  lietwecn  its  rim  and  the  D piece.  They  are  moved  by  a 
enuik  attached  to  the  drum-axle.  To  lessen  the  friction  and  compensate  for  the  wear  of  the  butment, 
that  part  of  the  latter  against  which  the  drum  turns  is  sometimes  made  hollow ; a piece  of  brass  is  let 
into  it  and  pressed  against  tho  periphery  of  the  drum  by  a spring. 


In  Fig.  3142  the  axis  of  the  drum  or  smaller  cylipdcr  is  so  placed  as  to  cause  its  periphery  to  rub 
ogainvt  the  inner  circumference  of  the  case.  Two  rectangular  pistons,  whose  lengths  are  equal  to  the 
internal  diameter  of  the  case,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  being  notched  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
elide  backwards  and  forwards  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  widest  space  between  the  two  cylinders.  The 
case  of  this  pump  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  of  such  a form  that  the  four  ends  of  the  pistons  are 
always  in  contact  with  it.  An  axle  on  the  drum  is  moved  by  a crank.  Fire-engines  have  been  made 
on  the  Bame  principle. 

Itotary  pumps  are  as  yet  too  complex  and  too  easily  deranged  to  be  adapted  for  common  use.  To 
make  them  efficient,  their  working  parts  reauire  to  be  adjusted  to  each  otlier  with  unusual  accuracy 
and  care : their  efficiency  is,  by  the  unavoidable  wear  of  those  parts,  speedily  diminished  or  destroyed. 
The  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order  exceeds  that  of  others;  and  they  cunnot  be  repaired  by  ordi- 
nary workmen,  since  peculiar  tools  are  required  for  the  purpose. 

This  remark  holds  true  of  all  the  rotary  pumps  wc  Iiavc  seen,  including  Gwynne’s,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  Dimpfcl  s fan.  Fig.  1612,  applied  to  raising  water ; it  is  without  the  merit  of  novelty  in  prin  - 
ciple,  and  in  practice  will  be  found  worthless  for  the  reasons  above  given. 

Reciprocating  rotary  pumm. — One  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  making  a rotary  pump,  is  the 
passage  of  the  piston  over  the  butment,  or  over  the  space  it  occupies.  The  apparatus  for  moving  the 
butment  as  the  piston  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  it,  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  machine ; nor  ie 
tliis  avoided  when  that  part  Is  fixed,  for  an  equivalent  movement  is  then  required  to  be  given  to  tho 
piston  itself  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  one.  In  reciprocating  rotary  pumps  these  difficulties  are  avoid- 
ed by  stopping  the  piston  when  it  arrives  at  one  side  of  the  bntraent,  and  then  reversing  its  motion 
towards  the  other ; hence  these  arc  less  complex  tlian  the  former.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  some 
of  the  same  objections,  being  more  expensive  than  common  pumps,  more  difficult  to  repair,  and  uix>u 
the  whole  less  durable. 

Fig.  5143  consists  ol  a close  case  of  the  form  of  a sector  of  a circle,  having  an  opening  at  the  bottom 
for  the  admission  of  water,  and  another  to  which  a forcing-pipe  with  its  valve  is  attached.  A movable 
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radiu*  or  piston  is  turned  on  a centre  by  a lever  in  represented;  thus,  when  the  latter  is  pulled  down 
towards  the  left,  the  former  drives  the  contents  of  the  case  through  the  valve  in  the  ascending  pipe. 

Fig.  3144  consists  of  a short  horizontal  cylinder  ; a portion  of  the  lower  pnrt  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a plate  where  the  suction-pipe  terminates  in  two  openings  that  are  covered  by  clacks  ce.  The 
partition  A extends  through  the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder,  ami  ia  made  air  and  water  tight  to  both 
ends  and  also  to  the  plate  upon  which  its  lower  edge  rests.  The  upper  edge  extends  to  the  under 
side  of  the  axle  to  which  the  piston  B is  united.  One  end  of  the  axle  is  passed  through  the  cylinder, 
and  the  opening  made  tight  by  a stuffing-box ; it  is  moved  by  a crank  or  lever.  Near  the  clacks  cc  two 


other  openings  are  made  through  the  plate,  to  which  two  forcing-pipes  are  secured.  These  tubes  are 
bent  round  the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  meet  in  the  chamber  C,  where  their  orifices  are  covered  by 
clacks.  Thus  when  the  piston  is  turned  in  either  direction,  it  drives  the  water  before  it  through  one 
or  other  of  these  tubes;  at  the  same  time  the  void  left  behind  it  is  kept  filled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  lower  orifice  of  the  suction-pipe  is  placed.  The 
edges  of  the  pistons  arc  made  t.o  work  close  to  the  ends  and  rim  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  strips  of 
leather  screwed  to  them.  Modifications  of  these  pumps  have  also  been  used  in  Kngland  as  fire-engines. 

Watt  patented  one  in  1782  for  a steam-engine. 

The  Mechanics’  Institute  of  New  York  offered  a gold  medal  (in  January.  1840)  for  the  bc«t  plan  of 
a tf<am  fire-engine.  One  by  Mr.  Ericsson,  a European  engineer,  received  the  prize.  Fig.  314T»  repre- 
sents a view  of  the  engine.  Fig.  3149.  a longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler,  steam-engine,  pump,  air-  > 

vessel,  and  blowing  apparatus.  Fig.  3147,  a plan.  Fig.  3146,  a transverse  section  of  the  boiler  through 
the  furnace  and  steam-chamber.  Fig.  3148.  the  lever  or  handle  for  working  the  blowing  apparatus  by 
hand. 
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The  following  is  the  inventor’s  description,  in  which  the  same  letters  of  reference  denote  the  same 
parts  in  all  the  figures: 

A,  the  double-acting  force-pump,  cast  of  gun-metal,  firmly  secured  to  the  carriage  frame  by  four 
strong  brackets  cast  mi  its  aides,  a a,  suction  valves,  a' a',  suction  passages  leading  to  the  cylinder, 
a",  chamber  containing  the  suction-valves,  and  to  which  chamber  are  connected  suction-pipes  n’"  a'", 
to  which  the  hose  is  attached  by  screws  in  the  usual  manner,  and  closed  by  the  ordinary  screw-cap 
The  delivering  valves  and  passages  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  are  similar  to  those  just  mentioned. 

It,  the  air-vessel,  of  a globular  form,  made  of  copper,  b b,  delivery  pipes,  to  which  the  pressure-hose 
is  attached  ; when  only  one  jet  is  required,  the  opposite  pipe  may  be  closed  by  a screw-cap  as  usual. 
The  piston  or  bucket  of  the  force-pump  to  be  provided  with  double  leather  packing,  [cupped  leathers  ;] 
the  piston-rod  to  be  made  of  copper. 

C the  boiler,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  boiler,  and 
containing  27  tubes  of  1 4 inch  diameter.  'ITie  top  of  the  steam-chamber  and  the 
horizontal  part  of  the  lxrilor  should  be  covered  with  wood,  to  prevent  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  r the  fire-door,  c'  the  ash-pan.  r"  a box  attached  to  end  of  boiler, 
inclosing  the  exit  of  the  tubes.  The  hot  air  from  the  tubes  received  by  this  box  r_* 
is  passed  off  through  smoke-pipe  c".\  which  is  carried  through  D D,  making  a 
half  spiral  turn  round  the  air-vessel  in  the  form  of  a serpent.  e\  iron  brackets 
riveted  to  the  boiler,  nnd  bolted  to  the  carriage  frame,  c*  a wrought-iron  stay, 
also  boltod  to  the  carriage-frame,  for  supporting  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler. 

E,  a cylindrical  box  attached  to  the  top  of  the  steam-chamber,  containing  a 
conical  steam-valve  r,  and  also  safety-valve  e\  e",  screw  with  handle  connected 
to  the  steam-valve,  for  admitting  or  shutting  off  the  steam,  e"’,  induction-pipe, 
for  conveying  the  steam  to 

f,  the  steam-cylinder,  provided  with  steam  passages  and  slide-valve  of  the 
usual  construction,  and  secured  to  the  carriage  frame  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
force-pump.  /,  eduction-pipe,  for  carrying  off  the  steam  into  the  atmosphere. 
f‘,  piston,  provided  with  metallic  packing,  on  Barton's  plan.  /",  piston-rod  of 
steel,  attached  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  force-pump  by  means  of 

(»,  a cross-head  of  wrought-iron.  into  which  Inith  piston-rods  are  inserted  and  secured  by  keys. 
<7,  tappet-rod  attached  to  the  cross-head,  for  moving  the  slide-valve  of  the  steam-cylinder  by  means  of 
nuts  g’  g'.  which  nmy  be  placed  at  any  position  on  the  tappet-rod. 

H, ' spindle  of  wrought  iron,  working  in  two  bearings  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  steam-cylinder,  the 
one  end  thereof  having  fixed  to  it  h a lever,  moved  or  struck  ultimately  by  the  nuts  g' g\  /*'  a lever, 
fixed  to  the  middle  part  of  the  spindle  II,  for  moving  the  steam- valve  rod. 

I,  force-pump  for  supplying  tne  boiler,  constructed  with  spindle-valves  on  the  ordinary  plan ; the 
suction-pipe  thereof  to  communicate  with  the  valve-chamber  of  the  water-cylinder,  and  the  delivering 
pipe  to  be  connected  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler,  i,  plunger  of  force-pump,  to  be  made  of  gun- 
metul  or  copper,  and  attached  to  the  cross-head  G. 


3147. 


J,  blowing  apparatus,  consisting  of  a square  wooden  box,  with  panelled  sides,  in  which  is  made  to 
work  a square  piston  j,  made  of  wood,  joined  to  the  sides  of  said  lx»x  by  leather.  j\  circular  holes  or 
openings  through  the  sides,  for  admitting  atmospheric  air  into  the  box;  these  holes  being  covered  on  the 
inside  by  pieces  of  leather  or  india-rubber  cloth  to  act  as  valves,  j",  are  similar  holes  through  the  top 
of  the  box,  for  passing  off  the  air  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  into 

K,  receiver  or  regulator,  which  has  a movable  top  *•,  made  of  wood,  joined  by  leather  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  box;  a thin  sheet  of  lead  to  be  nttaehed  thereto,  for  keeping  up  a certain  compression  of  air 
m the  regulator.  A',  box  or  passage  made  of  sheet-iron,  attached  to  the  blowing  apparatus,  nnd  having 
an  open  communication  with  the  regulator  at  A*'';  to  this  passage  is  connected  a conducting-pipe. 
Fig.  3147.  for  conveying  the  air  from  the  receiver  into  the  ash-pan,  under  the  furnace  of  the  boiler 
at  k'" ; this  conducting-pipe  passes  along  the  inside  of  the  carriage-frame  on  either  side. 

L Ti,  two  parallel  iron  rods,  to  which  the  piston  of  the  blowing  apparatus  is  attached : these  rods 
work  through  guide-brasses  l /,  and  they  may  be  attached  to  the  cro*>-liead  (»,  by  keys  at  /'  The 
boles  at  the  ends  of  the  cross-head  for  admitting  these  rods  are  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a free  move- 
ment whenever  it  is  desirable  to  work  the  blowing  apparatus  independently  of  the  engine. 
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M,  spiudle  of  wrought- iron,  placed  transversely,  and  working  in  two  bearings  fixed  under  the  carriage- 
frame:  to  this  spindle  are  fixed  two  crank-levers  mm,  which,  by  means  of  two  connecting-rods  m'iw', 
give  motion  to  the  pbton-rods  L L,  by  inserting  the  hooks  m"  m , into  the  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  said 
piston  rtnls. 

X,  crank-lever,  fixed  at  the  end  of  spindle  M,  which,  by  means  of 

O,  crank  pin,  fixed  in  the  carriage-wueel,  and  also 

P,  connecting-rod,  will  communicate  motion  to  the  blowing-apparatus, 
whenever  the  carriage  is  in  motion,  aud  the  above  parts  duly  connected. 

A pin  « is  fixed  in  lever  N,  placed  at  such  distance  from  the  centre  of 
spiudle  M,  that  it  will  fit  the  hole  n'  of  the  lever  shown  in  Fig.  3149.  whilst  n 
receives  the  end  of  the  spindle  M.  Whenever  the  blowing  apparatus  is  to  be 
worked  by  the  engine  or  by  manual  force,  the  connecting  rod  r should  be  de- 
tached by  means  of  the  lock  at  p.  The  carriage-frame  should  be  made  of 
oak.  and  plated  with  iron  all  over  the  outside  and  top ; the  top  plate  to  have 
small  recesses,  to  meet  the  brackets  of  the  cylinders,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. The  lock  of  the  carriage,  axles,  and  springs  to  be  made  us  usual,  only 
differing  by  having  the  large  -prings  suspended  below  the  axle.  The  carriage- wheels  to  be  constructed 
oq  the  suspension  principle ; spokes  and  rim  to  be  made  of  wrought-iron,  aud  very  light. 


Btlldort  pressure  erujine,  moved  bp  water. — Fig. 

3150:  A coovejs  the  descending  column  of  water 
from  its  source  to  the  three-wav  cock  F ; to  one  of 
the  openings  of  which  it  is  united.  This  cock  is  con- 
nected. at  another  opening,  to  the  horizontal  cylinder 
C, whose  axis  coincides  with  that  of  a smaller  one  D. 

B"th  cylinders  are  of  the  same  length ; and  their  pis- 
tons are  attached  to  a common  rod,  as  represented  in 
the  figure.  Two  valves  arc  placed  in  the  ascend- 
ing pipe  B— -one  below,  the  otner  above  its  junction 
with  the  cylinder  I).  The  horizontal  pipe  H con- 
nects B and  i)  with  the  third  opening  of  the  cock. 

By  turning  the  plug  of  this  cock,  a communication 
b opened  alternately  between  each  cylinder  nnd  the 
water  in  A.  Thus  when  the  water  rushes  into  C it 
drive-*  the  piston  before  it  to  the  extremity  of  the 
cylinder,  and  consequently  the  water  that  was  pre- 
riocwly  in  D is  forced  up  the  ascending  pipe  B ; then  the  communication  between  A and  0 is  cut  offj 
(by  turning  the  c«*ck.)  and  tlrnt  between  A nnd  1)  is  opened,  when  the  pistons  are  moved  back  towards  F 
bv  the  pressure  of  the  column  aguiust  the  smaller  piston — the  wnter  previously  in  C escaping  through 

opening  shown  in  front  of  the  cock  anil  runs  to  waste,  while  that  which  enters  D is  necessarily  forced 
up  B at  the  next  stroke  of  the  pistons.  The  cock  was  opened  and  dosed  by  levers,  connected  to  the 
nud<ll<*  of  the  piston-rod,  and  was  thus  worked  by  the  machine  itself.  By  the  air-chamber  the  discharge 
from  B h rendered  continuous. 

Suppose  the  water  in  A has  a perpendicular  fall  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  feet,  and  it  were  required 
*°  raise  a portion  of  it  to  on  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  F;  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  both  'pistons 
were  of  the  same  diameter,  such  an  object  could  not  be  accomplished  by  this  machine — for  both  cylin- 
der# would  virtually  be  but  one — and  so  would  the  pistons ; and  the  pressure  of  the  column  on  both 
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sides  of  the  latter  would  bo  equal.  A column  of  water  thirty -five  feet  high  presses  on  the  base  that 
sustains  it  with  a force  of  15  pounds  on  every  superficial  inch  ; and  one  of  seventy  feet  high,  with  a 
force  of  30  pounds  on  every  inch ; hence,  without  regarding  the  friction  to  be  overcome,  which  arises 
from  the  rubbing  of  the  pistons,  from  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  pipes,  and  from  the 
necessary  apparatus  to  render  the  machine  self-acting,  it  is  obvious  in  the  case  supposed  that  the  area 
of  the  piston  in  C must  be  more  than  double  that  in  D,  or  no  water  could  be  discharged  through  B. 
Tlius  in  all  cases,  the  relative  proportion  between  the  area  of  the  pistons,  or  diameter  of  the  cylinders, 
must  be  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  pqiendicular  height  of  the  two  columns.  When  the 
descending  one  passes  through  a perpendicular  space,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  ascending  one,  then 
the  cylinder  of  the  hitter  may  be  larger  than  that  of  the  former;  a smaller  quantity  of  water  in  this 
case  raising  a larger  one.  It,  however,  descends  like  a small  weight  at  the  long  end  of  a lever,  through 
a greater  space. 

That  the  force  which  a running  stream  acquires  may  be  made  to  drive  a portion  of  the  liquid  above 
the  source  whence  it  flows,  is  obvious  from  several  op-rations  in  nature. 

The  hydraulic  ram  raises  water  on  this  principle : a quantity  of  the  liquid  is  set  in  motion  through  an 
incliued  tube,  and  its  escape  from  the  lower  orihee  is  made  suddenly  to  cease,  wlien  the  momentum  of 
the  moving  mass  drives  up  a portion  of  its  own  volume  to  an  elevation  much  higher  than  tliat  from 
which  it  descended. 

The  first  prson  who  is  known  to  have  raised  water  by  a ram,  designed  for  the  purpose,  was  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  a watchmaker  of  Derby,  in  England.  He  erected  a machine  similar  to  the  one  represented 
in  Fig.  3151,  in  1772. 


A represents  the  spring  or  reservoir,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  was  of  about  the  same  level 
as  the  nottom  of  the  cistern  B.  The  main  pip  from  A to  the  cock  at  the  end  of  C,  was  nearly  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  and  a half  inch  bore.  The  cock  was  sixteen  feet  below  A.  and  fur- 
nished water  for  the  kitcheu  offices,  <fcc.  When  it  was  opned  the  liquid  column  in  A C was  put  in 
motion,  and  acquired  a velocity  due  to  a fall  of  sixteen  feet ; and  as  soon  as  the  cock  was  shut,  the  mo- 
mentum of  tliis  long  column  opened  the  valve,  upon  wliich  part  of  the  water  rushed  into  the  air-vessel 
and  up  the  vertical  pipe  into  B.  This  effect  took  place  every  time  the  cock  was  used,  and  as  water 
was  drawn  from  it  at  short  intervals  for  household  purposes,  M from  morning  till  night — all  the  days  in 
the  year.”  an  abundance  was  raised  into  B,  without  any  exertiou  or  expose 
The  Belter  hydrauliyue  of  Montgolfier  was  invented  in  1796.  Although  it  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
one  just  described,  its  invention  is  believed  to  have  been  entirely  indepudent  of  the  latter. 


Fig.  3152  represents  a simple  form  of  Montgolfier's  ram.  The  motive  column  descend*  from  a spring 
or  brook  A through  the  pip  B,  near  the  end  of  which  an  air-chamber  D,  and  rising  main  F,  are  attached 
to  it  ns  shown  in  the  figure.  At  the  extreme  end  of  B the  orifice  is  opned  and  closed  by  a valve  E, 
instead  of  the  cock  in  Fig.  3151.  This  valve  opns  downwards,  and  may  either  Ik-  a spherical  one.  as 
in  Fig.  3152,  or  a common  --pindle  one,  as  in  Fig.  3163.  It  is  the  play  of  this  valve  that  renders  the 
machine  self  acting.  To  accomplish  this,  the  valve  is  made  of,  or  loaded  with,  such  a weight  as  just  to 
opn  when  the  water  in  B is  at  rest ; i,  e.,  it  must  be  so  heavy  as  to  overcome  the  pressure  against  its 
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under  side  when  closed,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3153.  Now  suppose  this  valve  open  as  in  Fig.  3153,  the 
water  flowing  through  B soon  acquires  an  additional  force  that  carries  up  the  valve  against  its  seat ; 
then,  as  in  shutting  the  cock  of  Whitehurst's  machine,  a portion  of  the  water  will  enter  and  rise  in  F, 
the  valve  of  the  air-chamber  preventing  its  return.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  water  in  B has  been 
brought  to  rest,  and  as  in  that  state  its  pressure  is  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  valve,  E 
opens,  (descends ;)  the  water  in  B is  sigain  pnt  in  motion,  and  again  it  closes  E as  before,  when  another 
portion  is  driven  into  the  air-vessel  and  pipe  F ; and  thus  the  operation  is  continued,  as  long  as  the 
spring  affords  a sufficient  supply  and  the  apparatus  remains  in  order. 

The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  spring  or  source  should  always  be  kept  at  the  same  elevation,  so  that 
its  pressure  against  the  valve  E may  alw  ays  be  uniform— otherwise  the  weight  of  E would  have  to  bo 
altered  as  the  surface  of  the  spring  rose  and  felL 

This  beautiful  machine  may  be  adapted  to  numerous  locations  in  every  country,  and  is  coming  much 
into  use  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  this  country.  When  the  perpendicular  fall  from  the  spring  to 
the  valve  E is  but  a few  feet,  and  the  water  is  required  to  be  raised  to  a considerable  height  through  F, 
then,  the  length  of  the  ram  or  pipe  B must  be  increased,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  in  it  is 
not  forced  back  into  the  spring  when  E closes,  which  will  always  be  the  case  if  B is  nut  of  sufficient 
length. 

If  a ram  of  large  dimensions,  and  made  like  Fig.  3152,  be  used  to  raise  water  to  a great  elevation, 
it  would  be  subject  to  uu  inconvenience  that  would  soon  destroy  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  nir -chamber. 
If  air  be  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  contact  with  water,  it  iu  time  becomes  incorporated  with  or 
absorbed  by  the  latter.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  water-rams ; as  these,  when  used,  are  incessantly  at 
work  both  day  and  night  To  remedy  this,  Montgolfier  ingeniously  adapted  a very  small  valve  (opening 
inwards)  to  the  pipe  beneath  the  air-chamber,  and  which  was  opened  and  shut  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  machine.  Thus,  when  the  flow  of  the  water  through  B is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  valve  E,  a 
partial  vncuum  is  produced  immediately  below'  the  air-chamber  by  the  recoil  of  the  water,  at  which 
instant  the  small  valve  opens  and  a portion  of  air  enters  and  supplies  that  which  the  water  absorbs. 
Sometimes  this  valve,  as  it  lias  been  named,  is  adapted  to  another  charnW  immediately  below 

that  which  forms  the  reservoir  of  air,  as  at  B in  Fig.  3153.  In  small  rams  a sufficient  supply  is  found 
to  enter  at  the  valve  E. 

Although  air-chambers  or  vessels  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  constituent  elements  of  water-rams,  they 
are  indispensable  to  the  permanent  operation  of  these  machines.  Without  them,  the  pipes  would  soon 
be  ruptured  by  the  violent  concussion  consequent  on  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  efflux  of  the  motivo 
column.  Sec  E\cbank'»  Hydraulic a. 

PUMPS,  STEAM.  Fig.  3164  and  3155  represent  an  independent  steam  pumping  machine,  pa- 
tented in  April,  1349,  by  Worthington  it  Baker,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  pump  in  use  for  heavy  purposes. 

The  general  principle  involved  iu  its  construction  is  the  combination  of  a pump  with  the  steam-cylin- 
der that  drives  it  by  direct  action,  without  the  intervention  of  a crank  fly-wheel  or  any  other  device 
fur  producing  rotary  motion.  The  steam-cylinder  S is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 


high-pressure  engine,  with  the  parts  as  usually  constructed  for  the  admission  and  emission  of  the  steam. 
The  rod  of  the  piston  which  traverses  in  this  cylinder  is  prolonged  and  attached  to  the  plunger  P of  a 
double-acting  pump. 

The  arm  A is  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  piston-rod,  and  strikes  the  tappits  or  nuts  on  the  valve- 
rod  at  each  end  of  the  stroke,  in  order  to  change  the  position  of  the  steam-valve  and  admit  steam  to 
alternate  sides  of  the  piston.  The  necessary  reciprocating  motion  of  the  pump-plunger  is  thus  pro- 
duced in  a very  simple  way,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction  and  loss  of  power. 

The  brief  space  afforded  in  a notice  of  this  description,  will  only  allow  of  a glance  at  the  mechanical 
peculiarities  of  this  machiuc,  designed  to  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  direct  application  of 
steam,  without  availing  of  the  controlling  power  of  the  crank  for  regulating  the  stroke,  nor  of  the  ec- 
centric for  producing  the  proper  motion  of  the  steam-valve.  At  low  speed,  more  especially,  the 
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obvious  tendency  of  the  motion  is  to  bring  the  steam-valve  directly  over  the  ports,  and  exclude  the 
■team  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  patentees  have  obviated  this  serious  difficulty  in  a maimer 
at  once  simple  and  effective.  By  a peculiar  arrangement  of  the  water  passages  in  the  pump,  the  re- 
sistance is  reduced  or  relieved  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  thus  a momentum  is  suddenly  gen- 
erated amply  sufficient  to  throw  the  valve  wide  open  A modification  of  the  ordinary  slide-valve,  which 
the  patentees  denominate  a B valve,  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  serves  to  admit  the  steam  iu  the 
proper  direction,  without  resorting  to  levers  for  changing  the  motion. 

The  pump  shown  at  C,  called  the  double-acting  plunger  pump,  consists  of  a plunger  or  plug  P,  work- 
ing through  u ring  R,  which  may  be  made  adjustable,  if  necessary. 

'Hie  course  of  the  water,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  is  through  a set  of  valves  resting  upon  seats  that 
radiate  from  a common  centre,  and  covered  in  by  the  cap  A,  Fig.  3164,  which  is  held  firmly  in  its  place 
by  the  singlo  bolt  B.  As  all  these  valves  are  thus  accessible  at  a moment's  warning,  a great  source  of 
danger  from  delay  in  relieving  them  from  impediments  is  avoided. 

From  a pamphlet  published  by  the  patentees  we  extract  the  following  statement : 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  pump  are  many  and  obvious.  As  a feed-pump  it  is  more  certain  iu  * 
its  action,  more  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  boiler,  and  more  readily  and  conveniently 
controlled  by  the  engineer  than  any  other  now  in  use. 

The  importance  of  an  independent  power,  separate  from  the  main  engine,  for  forcing  water  into  the 
boiler,  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  in  all  countries.  Upon  the  Mississippi  River  and  elsewhere, 
resort  has  been  made  to  a crank-engine  for  this  purpose,  working  independently  of  the  driving  power ; 
and  in  England  it  has  recently  become  a law  that  every  steamer  shall  be  provided  with  ample  means 
for  extinguishing  fires. 

Tins  pump  supplies  both  of  these  demands.  It  enables  the  engineer  to  feed  his  boiler  at  all  times, 
whether  his  engine  be  in  motion  or  not ; and  it  affords  him,  at  the  same  time,  instantaneous  means  for 
projecting  a powerful  stream  of  water  to  any  part  of  the  boat  in  case  of  fire. 

Its  economy  and  advantages  are  obvious,  where  steam  is  only  employed  for  boiling,  or  for  warming 
buildings,  and  where  the  large  and  costly  engines  usually  provided  in  such  cases  are  used  solely  for 
driving  a pump  to  supply  the  boiler.  The  steam  used  to  drive  it,  whether  of  high  or  low  pressure,  is, 
of  course,  just  adequate  to  the  required  work  of  forcing  water  into  the  boiler  against  the  same  pressure. 

It  will  continue  in  motion  while  steam  is  supplied,  and  at  any  speed  varying  from  ten  to  two  hundred 
strokes  per  minute,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  engineer,  or  as  the  wants  of  the  boiler  may  demand. 

It  is  durable  and  compact,  simple  in  its  construction,  uses  no  more  steam  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  supply  the  boiler,  and  requires  but  little  care  from  the  engineer.  In  case  of  any  obstruction  or  de- 
rangement, the  engineer  will  not  fail  to  receive  timely  warning  from  its  altered  motion,  which  will  be 
either  arrested  or  greatly  accelerated. 

Being  in  constant  use,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  in  supplying  the  boiler,  it  is  always  at  hand  and 
ready  in  case  of  fire. 

Let  us  contrast  this  machine  with  the  feed-pump  now  in  use  on  board  of  our  steamboats.  A pump 
is  attached  to  the  same  engine  that  propels  the  boat,  and  its  motions  mast,  therefore,  correspond  with 
those  of  the  main  engine,  whether  the  boiler  requires  water  or  not 

If  any  obstruction  or  derangement  occurs,  the  engineer  receives  no  warning  but  from  the  gagc-cock, 
which  may  come,  perhaps,  too  late  for  safety.  If  the  boat  stops  at  a landing,  or  be  enveloped  in  fogs 
aud  unable  to  run,  the  power  which  works  the  pump  must  necessarily  cease,  and  with  it  the  feed  to  the 
boiler.  Yet  this  is  the  only  machine  the  engineer  is  provided  with  for  such  an  important  purpose,  and 
upon  the  operation  of  which  so  many  lives  are  dependent. 

Such  pumps  are  generally  useless  in  case  of  fire,  being,  as  they  usually  are,  unprovided  with  hose,  or 
any  other  means  of  conveying  water;  and  if  such  provision  be  made,  it  is  oftentimes  rendered  of  no 
avail  on  board  of  steamboats  by  the  necessity  that  exists  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  boat  in  order 
to  check  the  current  of  air,  which  otherwise  would  increase  the  names.  And  let  a fire-engine  be  kept 
on  board  for  the  single  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires  if  they  happen — does  not  our  common  experience 
teach  us  that  in  so  imminent  a danger,  when  all  are  seeking  personal  safety  and  unwilling  to  awuit  the 
issue  of  a doubtful  effort  for  the  general  preservation,  such  a machine  will  be  found  a very  questionable 
dependence  ? Will  they  not  be  difficult  of  access  at  the  moment,  or  out  of  order  from  rust  or  disuse 
when  most  needed  ? — and  does  the  confusion  which  is  always  attendant  upon  such  an  occasion  allow  of 
reasonable  hope  that  they  will  be  found  and  repaired  iu  time  to  be  of  use  ( 

PUMP,  GARRETT'S  STEAM.  Hie  mechanical  arrangement  to  which  Mr.  Carrett,  the  inventor, 
has  given  the  name  of  “Steam  Pump,”  is  a clever  example  of  the  application  of  steam-power  for  lifting 
or  forcing  water  under  any  pressure,  and  for  every  variety  of  purpose.  It  supplies  an  important  want 
bo  frequently  ex|>erienced  in  engineering  and  manufacturing  works,  of  a ready  means  of  lifting  and  con- 
veying water  supplies,  without  involving  the  trouble  and  expense  of  fixed  machinery  of  complicated 
construction. 

Figs.  3166  and  3157  represents  two  views  of  the  pump,  constructed  to  deliver  ten  gallons  per  minute 
at  a height  of  120  feet,  the  steam  power  being  derived  from  a two-horse  portable  high-pressure  boiler, 
complete  in  itself,  and  weighing  under  6 cwt 

Fig.  8157  is  a front  elevation  of  the  pump  and  actuating  steam-cylinder,  and  Fig.  3158  is  a corres- 
ponding side  elevation  or  view,  at  right  angles  to  the  first  figure.  The  steam-cylinder  A is  inverted 
upon  the  horizontal  plate  B,  which  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  two  standards  C,  forming  the  framing 
ot  the  machine.  These  standards  spring  from  the  chest  D,  which  answers  as  the  base  of  the  whole,  ami 
contains  the  influx  and  otflux  vessels  for  the  water.  The  branch  E conveys  the  steam  to  the  slide-valve 
chest  F,  which  is  arranged  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  slide  being  worked  direct  from  the  eccentric  Q, 
on  the  crank-shaft  H.  The  crank  shaft  is  carried  in  two  tarings  in  the  cross-piece  of  the  side  stand- 
ards, and  is  connected  to  the  piston-rod  I,  of  the  steam-cylinder,  by  passing  the  cranked  portion,  fitted 
with  a steel  slide  J,  through  the  horizontal  slotted  cross-head  K,  of  tliu  piston-rod.  The  latter  is  pro- 
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longed  below  the  cross-head,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  water-plunger  L,  which  is  bored  out  and 
entered  upon  the  rod,  and  secured  by  set  screws.  When  the  engine  is  not  required  for  pumping,  the 
plunger  is  disconnected  by  slackening  these  screws,  and  the  piston-rod  then  works  loose  inside  the  plun- 
ger as  a guide,  the  power  of  the  engine  being  then  devoted  to  driviug  other  machinery  by  a belt  on  the 
fly-wheel,  or  by  connecting  the  crank-shaft  with  the  machinery  to  be  driven,  by  means  of  a link  or  uni- 
versal joint,  which,  in  the  figure,  is  supposed  to  be  broken  away.  The  whole  of  the  pump-work  is 
shown  by  sectioned  dotted  lines  in  the  base  chest.  The  pump  cylinder  or  barrel  is  at  M,  in  the  centre, 
and  the  passage  X,  at  the  top,  forms  the  communication  with  the  vertical  influx  water-passage  O,  gov- 
erned by  the  conical  lift-valve  I*.  The  bottom  of  this  passage  opens  into  an  air-vessel  Q.  which,  with 
Uie  corresponding  vessel  for  the  discharge  on  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  chief  feature  of  improvement 
in  the  arrangement  The  water  is  taken  in  by  a pipe  attached  by  a union  joint  at  It,  to  the  base  cheat. 
The  discharge  is  by  the  opposite  port,  fitted  with  the  lift  valve  S,  which  opens  into  the  top  passage  T, 
communicating  with  the  top  of  the  discharge  air-vessel  U,  which  has  a diseliarge-pipe  attached  at  V. 


It  is  this  neat  combination  of  air-vessels,  with  the  influx  and  efflux  passages,  which  enables  the  pump 
to  be  worked  at  an  effective  speed  without  injury  to  the  different  movements,  whilst  a constant  ami  regu- 
lar delivery  is  completely  secured.  Without  a provision  of  this  nature  the  barrel  of  the  common  pump 
is  only  partially  filled  at  each  stroke,  and  the  ram  is  consequently  driven  ngninst  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  a serious  shock  at  each  down  stroke.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mr.  Garrett's  pump,  the  lower 
valve,  at  each  a«ccnt  of  the  plunger,  drains  its  water  supply  from  the  bottom  of  the  induction  air-vessel ; 
which  again  is  fully  replenished  bv  the  suctionnl  |»wer  from  the  reservoir.  When  the  plunger  descends, 
the  wafer  in  the  barrel  i«  driven  through  the  upper  valve  into  the  discharge  air-chamber,  ami  makes  its 
escape  thence  in  a “ continuous  stream,”  under  the  pressure  of  the  contained  air.  Thus,  the  pump  has 
t noiseless  and  perfectly  smooth  action,  with  a uniform  delivery. 

Our  plate  shows  the  old  slotted  cross-head  movement  ns  adopted  for  returning  the  plunger  at  each 
termination  of  its  stroke,  nnd  for  this  purpose,  as  there  is  no  groat  strain  on  the  working  parts,  this  sim- 
ple plan  has  met.  with  an  apt  application.  For  powers  of  [tumps  from  three  horses  upwards,  a conncct- 
mg-rod  and  vertical  slide  movement  is  substituted,  and  this  of  course  is  a much  more  suitable  arrange- 
ment where  the  engine  is  intended  occasionally  to  exert  its  jtower  through  the  crank  shaft. 

The  slotted  frame  is  not,  however,  a mere  aperture,  as  in  the  original  plan  adopted  in  steam-engines, 
A thin  metal  plate  is  bolted  on  each  side,  so  as  to  provide  projecting  edges  as  guide  flanges  for  the  slide- 
block.  and  to  retain  the  lubricating  oil  on  the  surfaces  where  it  is  wanted. 
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For  the  works  of  the  contracting  engineer,  the  liquid-forcing  operations  of  the  farm  yard,  and  the  mul- 
tifarious uses  of  manufacturing  establishments,  this  pump  is  peculiarly  applicable ; ami  the  inventor 
proposes  also  to  apply  it  for  working  cranes  on  the  hydrostatic  principle,  or  hydrostatic  presses,  in  which 
situations  a small  machine  of  three  cwt.  is  able  to  accomplish  the  united  work  of  eight  or  ten  men. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  peculiarly  fitting  application  of  this  pump  as  a feeder 
of  water  to  any  kind  of  boiler,  locomotive,  stationary,  or  marine,  as  it  may  be  adjusted  to  work  under 
any  pressure  at  a uniform  speed,  and  is  capable  of  fetching  or  forcing  water  any  distance  without  shock 
or  cone u '"ion  to  the  pipes.  In  the  ordinary  pump  this  must  be  accomplished  by  the  expensive  applica- 
tion of  a trio  of  lesser  pumps,  driven  by  a three-throw  crank. 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Carrett  has  obtained  legal  3l57- 

protection  for  his  ingenious  compound  engine  and 
pump,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  its  cheapness 
and  aptitude  of  purpose  will  secure  for  it  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  practical  economy  of  engineering. 

rUMF,  LEEGHWATER  STEAM. — Drainage  of 
the  Haarlem  Lake , Holland.  In  order  to  ascertaiA 
the  most  approved  method,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  economical  manner,  of  draining  tliis  lake,  the 
Dutch  government  appointed  a commission  of  engi- 
neers to  report  upon  the  best  means,  and  to  examine 
the  various  plans  of  drainage  adopted  in  England. 

After  examining  a great  variety  of  schemes  and  pro- 
posals, it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  plan  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dean— who 
have,  by  close  attention  to  all  the  details,  produced 
an  engine  which  is  working  with  great  effect  and  as- 
tonishing economy  of  fuel.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
three  engines  of  the  same  power,  ana  three  sets  of 

PumP*'  . , ! 

The  first  of  these  engines  is  now  in  operation,  and 
Is  shown  in  Figs.  8158  to  8161.  The  means  taken  to 
avoid  shocks  or  impulses  in  an  engine  of  this  magni- 
tude are  worthy  of  attention. 

Description  of  the  engines. — 'Die  Lceghwater  En- 
gine, ns  shown  in  the  figures,  has  two  steam  cylin- 
ders A and  C,  one  within  the  other,  united  to  the 
same  bottom  X ; but  the  inner  one  is  not  attached 
at  the  top,  a clear  space  of  1 4 inch  existing  between 
it  and  the  cover,  which  serves  for  both  cylinders. 

• The  large  cylinder  A,  is  144*37  inches  diameter  and 
1 4 inch  thick  ; and  C,  the  small  cylinder,  84  25  inches 
diameter  and  II  inch  thick;  both  are  truly  bored 
out,  and  the  small  cylinder  is  also  turned  on  ito 
outer  circumference.  B is  a steam-jacket  for  the 
large  cylinder,  cast  in  13  segments — which  is  again 
enveloped  by  a wooden  casing  l,  having  4 inches  of 
peat  ashes  between  them. 

Pistons. — llio  small  cylinder  C is  fitted  with  a 
plain  piston  of  5474  81  square  inches  area,  and  the 
large  cylinder  A Is  occupied  by  an  annular  piston  of  10323*36  square  inches  area.  The  areas  of  the 
two  cylinders,  after  deducting  172*8  square  inches  for  the  thickness  of  small  cylinder,  are  as  1 to  2 85. 
The  internal  and  external  packings  of  the  pistons  consist  of  hard  cast-iron  segmeuts  at  bottom,  with 
gasket  above,  pressed  down  by  glands,  also  in  segments  ; the  open  spaces  in  the  pistons  c c are  filled 
with  cast-iron  plates,  ami  the  tops  of  the  pistons  have  movable  cast-iron  covers. 

Can  or  cross-head. — The  pistons  are  connected  tl»  the  great  cap  or  cross-head  G,  by  the  main  piston- 
rod  Y,  of  12  inches  diameter,  and  by  four  small  rods  y,  of  4 1 inches  diameter,  (Fig.  3158  ) 
The  great  can  fi  has  a circular  l*>dy  9 feet  6 inches  diameter,  divided  into  eight  compartments,  which 
can  be  filled  with  cast-iron  weights  ; from  its  ceutre  a guide-spindle  z,  pas.-es  through  a stuffing  box 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a great  beam  of  timber  2 feet  square,  which  passes  across  the  engine-house,  and 
is  secured  to  its  walls ; there  are  two  other  guide-rods  6,  which  pass  through  stuffing-boxes  in  the  arms 
of  the  great  cap  G,  and  are  secured  to  the  upper  and  lower  spring  beams. 

Plungers. — Suspended  from  the  arms  of  the  great  cap  are  two  9-inch  plunger-poles  F,  working  in 
plunger-cases  D;  attached  to  I)  are  two  valve-nozzles  </'.  connected  with  stand-pipes  d,  by  two  brunch 
pipes  d" ; the  valve-nozzles  are  connected  with  each  other  anil  a hydrostatic  equilibrium  valve-nozzle 
O,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a branch  piece  is  connected  with  the  stand-pipes  d by  the  pipes  tf  . The 
exterior  surfaces  of  the  plunger -enses  I)  arc  turned  truly,  so  as  to  allow  the  rings  c e to  slide  up  and 
down  freely ; the  rings  are  susfiended  from  the  great  cros-head  by  roils  v,  and  are  furnished  with  cross- 
bearings,  on  which  the  jaws  of  the  two  air-pump  balance  beams  K rest : the  inner  ends  of  these  halancc- 
bcams  move  in  a perfectly  vertical  line,  ami  the  outer  ends  are  furnished  with  rollers  working  between 
guides,  to  allow  for  the  variation  of  the  beams  during  the  up  or  down  stroke. 

Air-hump. — From  the  centre  of  the  air-pump  balance-,  the  two  air-pump  plunger  pi$ton9  n are  sus- 
pended, (Fig.  3159;)  diameter  of  plunger  plstous-  40  inches,  stroke  5 feet;  the  two  air-pump*  N are 
united  by  a branch  piece  with  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  M.  The  condenser  has  an  intermittent  in- 
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jection  by  a valve  8 inches  diameter,  and  9 constant  injection  by  another  valve  of  8 inches  diameter. 
R is  the  condenser  cistern. 

Pipes  and  valves. — L is  the  steam-pipe  (2  feet  diameter)  from  the  boilers;  in  it  is  placed  a double 
beat  governor-valve  of  10  inches  diameter. 

P,  the  induction-valve,  16  inches  diameter  and  nozzle. 

Q,  Equilibrium-valve,  20  do.  do.  do. 

S,  Eduction-valve,  26  do.  do.  do 

9,  Equilibrium  steam-pipe. 

The  induction  and  equilibrium  nozzles  are  each  connected  to  a separate  jKirt  cast  in  the  cylinder’s  bot- 
tom. The  eduction  nozzle  is  connected  by  a pipe  M,  84  inches  ainmeter,  to  the  branch-pipe  XI  of  the 
condenser.  The  pipe  XI  is  also  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  a j>ort  is  cast,  which 
communicates  with  the  space  under  the  uunular  piston ; by  this  arrangement  a constant  vacuum  is 
maintained  beneath  that  piston. 


•V; 

>irS 

Mi.1 

The  hand- (jeer  is  connected  to  the  weigh-post  K.  nnd  the  plug-rod  is  worked  by  a lever  and  shaft  T, 
the  outer  end  of  which  is  slotted  and  worked  by  a pin  on  the  sliding-ring  r. 

Pump*. — The  engine  works  eleven  pumps  of  63  inches  diameter ; each  pump  is  furnished  with  a 
cast-iron  balance-beam  11,  (Fig.  3158,)  which  radiates  from  the  centre  of  the  piston-rod;  the  inner  and 
outer  arms  are  of  equal  lengths  from  the  centre  gudgeon.  The  inner  ends  of  the  balance-beams  are 
furnished  with  cast  iron  rollers,  working  against  a plate,  fitted  with  guides  for  each  roller,  which  is 
screwed  up  against  the  under  side  of  the  great  cap ; each  beam  is  connected  to  the  cap  by  two  slotted 
bridles,  to  insure  simultaneous  upward  motion  during  the  up-stroke  of  the  engine.  From  the  outer  end 
of  tiie  balance-be  im  the  pump  piston  is  suspended  by  wrought-iron  rods,  3 inches  diameter  and  16  feet 
long,  and  an  additional  length  of  14  feet  of  patent  chain  cable  attached  to  the  pump  piston.  Fig.  8160 
shows  a section  of  one  of  the  pumps,  and  Fig.  3161  an  elevation  of  the  piston.  A,  working  barrel,  63 
inches  diameter ; B,  windbore  and  clack  piece ; C,  the  piston  or  bucket ; D,  bottom  valve  and  scat. 
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Hie  pump  piston  C is  of  n peculiar  construction ; it  is  cotqposed  of  a wrought -iron  centre-piece,  1 inch 
thick ; firmly  bolted  to  this  piece  are  two  double  elbow  frames  of  cast-iron,  called  “ the  cradles tile 
elbows  are  faced  with  gun-metal  plate- ; the  cradles  serve  to  support  two  wrought-iron  semi-elliptic 
valves  re,  which  occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  pump  when  they  fall  out,  and  constitute  in  fact  the  pis- 
ton. •These  valves  are  edged  with  wood,  having  a piece  of  leather  on  the  upper  side  secured  by  a 
wrought  iron  gland;  the  valves  are  hung  to  the  centre-piece  at  about  o inches  from  their  lower  edges, 
so  that  when  they  open  during  the  down  stroke,  any  dirt  or  sand  which  has  lodged  on  the  bottom  may 
fall  through.  Attached  to  the  centre-piece  are  two  plates  of  cast-iron,  which  serve  as  ballast  to  sink 
the  piston ; these  ends  arc  cast  with  a jaw,  in  which  pieces  of  wood  are  secured  to  prevent  friction 
again-t  the  sides  of  the  pump,  and  to  give  steadiness  to  the  piston.  These  pistons  require  a weight  of 
14  lb.  per  square  inch  of  the  area  of  the  pump  to  sink  them  with  the  velocity  required  upon  the  down 
stroke.  The  pump  pistons  of  the  Leeghwater  are  not  furnished  with  guides,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3160  and 
8161,  and  work  very  well  without  them:  but  the  pistons  for  the  pumps  of  the  Cruquius  and  Van  Lyn- 
don engines  (now  constructing  for  the  drainage  of  thq  lake)  will  have  guides,  in  consequence  of  ihc 
diameter  of  the  pumps  l>eing  increased  to  73  inches. 

Pump  rafvtx. — The  !>ottoin  valves  have  cast-iron  seats  secured  to  the  windbore,  the  valve  boats  are 
of  wood,  and  the  valves  are  -imply  plates  of  wrought-iron,  1 inch  thick ; the  valves  are  not  hung  on 
fixed  joint-,  but  are  each  fixed  to  a bar,  the  ends  of  which  are  entered  in  cast-iron  slot-pieces,  allowing 
a rise  of  1£  inch,  so  that  the  valve  can  rise  altogether  from  its  beat,  and  give  a largo  water  passage  all 
round. 

Poirrr  of  etu/inei t. — The  steam  and  pump  pistons  both  j>erform  a stroke  of  10  feet  in  length : each 
pump  by  calculation  should  deliver  6'02  tons  of  water  per  stroke,  or  66'22  tons  for  the  eleven  pumps; 
but  by  actual  admeasurement  of  the  quantity  delivered,  it  is  found  to  be  G3  tons.  The  loss  might  lie 
reduced,  but  probably  at  the  expense  of'  iucreased  friction. 

The  ettghtr-house  is  a massive  circular  tower,  concentric  to  the  cylinders;  on  its  walls  are  placed  the 
eleven  pump  balances  radiating  from  its  centre.  The  eleven  pump  balances  are  so  placed  as  in  no  way 
to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  great  cap  of  the  engine,  under  which  the  inner  ends  of  all  the  balances 
are  concentrated.  If  any  of  the  pumps  require  repairs,  the  opposite  pairs  can  be  easily  detached,  with- 
out causing  more  than  a trivial  delay  to  the  working  of  the  engine. 

The  action  of  the  engine  is  very  simple  ; the  stenm  being  admitted  into  the  small  cylinder,  the  whole 
of  the  dead  weight  and  pump-balance  beams  attached  to  the  great  cross-head  are  elevated  with  it,  and 
the  steam  being  cut  off  at  such  portion  of  the  stroke  as  may  be  required,  the  remainder  is  effected  by 
the  momentum  acquired  by  the  dead  weight  and  the  pressure  of  the  expanding  steam  upon  the  small 
piston,  (tlie  pump  piston.-  at  the  same  time  make  their  down  stroke;)  at  the  end  of  the  up  stroke  a 
pause  of  one  or  two  seconds  fe  requi-ite,  to  enable  the  valves  of  the  pump  pistons  to  fall  out,  so  that 
U|K»n  the  down  stroke  of  the  steam  piston  they  may  take  their  load  of  water  without  'shock.  During 
this  time  it  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  great  cross-head  and  its  load  of  dead  weight  at  the  point  to  which 
it  was  elevated  by  the  up  stroke,  a-*  otherwise  it  would  fill  back  until  the  expanded  steam  under  the 
small  piston  was  compressed  to  a density  equal  to  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the  load  lifted,  or 
would  cause  a very  violent  shock  upon  the  pump  valves  by  suddenly  throwing  them  out  aguiust  the 
sides  of  the  pumps.  To  avoid  these  evils  the  hydraulic  apparatus  D F was  devised. 

Hydraulic  apparatus. — When  the  engine  nukes  its  up  stroke,  the  plunger  poles  F (which  form  part 
of  the  dead  weight)  are  lifted,  and  the  water  from  the  stand-pipes  and  reservoirs  d flows  through  the 
valves  (/",  and  follows  up  the  plunger-poles  aa  fast  ns  they  are  elevated.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke  the 
spherical  valves  instantly  close,  and  the  dead  weight  is  mi -pended  exactly  at  the  point  at  which  it  had 
arrived — and,  of  course,  if  the  valves  are  tight  could  be  maintained  there  for  any  given  period ; in  con- 
sequence of  all  strain  being  thus  removed,  there  is  no  pre-sure  to  clo-e  the  valves  of  the  pump  piston* 
beyond  their  own  weight  ; therefore,  they  fall  out  without  the  slightest  shock.  To  make  the  down 
stroke,  the  equilibrium  steam  valve  Q,  and  the  hydraulic  valve  O are  opened  simultaneously : the  water 
from  beneath  the  plungers  escapes  to  the  -land-pipe-  and  reservoirs  by  the  pipes  d",  and  the  steam 
from  the  small  cylinder  passes  by  the  pipe  q,  round  to  the  upper  side  of  the  small  and  annular  pistons, 
puts  the  pressure  on  the  small  piston  in  equilibrium,  and  presses  upon  the  annular  piston,  (beneath 
which  a constant  vacuum  is  maintained,)  in  aid  of  the  dead  weight  now  resting  upon  the  inner  ends 
of  the  pump  balances:  by  the  united  eUbrt.  the  puinp  pistons  are  elevated  and  the  water  dis- 
charger!. before  the  next  stroke  is  made,  the  eduction- valve  is  opened  and  a vacuum  formed  over  both 
pistons. 

So  well  does  the  hydraulic  apparatus  just  described  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  that 
the  Haarlcm-mer  Meer  Commis-ioners  have  decided  to  use  only  eight  pumps,  but  of  73  inches  diameter, 
fur  the  other  engines  ; the  chief  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  08-inch  pumps  for  the  Leeghwater  Engine 
having  been  the  fear  of  the  shocks  to  which  such  largo  pump  pistons  are  ordinarily  liable. 

Boiler k — The  Leeghwater  Engine  is  furnished  with  five  cylindrical  boilers,  each  80  feet  long  and  G 
feet  diameter,  with  a central  fire  tube,  4 feet  diameter:  n return  flue  passes  under  the  boilers  to  the 
front,  and  then  splits  along  the  sides.  Over  the  boilers  is  a steam  chamber,  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter 
and  42  feet  in  length,  communicating  with  each  boiler ; from  thence  a steam-pipe,  of  2 feet  diameter, 
conducts  the  steam  to  the  engine.  The  steam  space  in  the  chamber,  boilers,  and  pipe  is  nearly  1320 
cubic  feet,  and  aa  the  engine  draws  it*  supplies  from  such  an  immense  reservoir  of  steam,  no  “ primage” 
takes  place,  and  a very  uniform  pressure  upon  the  piston  U obtained  until  the  induction-valve  closes. 
These  boilers  have  produced  steam  enough  to  work  the  engine  to  the  net  power  of  40U  horses.  The 
Cruquius  and  Van  Lyndon  Engines  will  have  boilers  capable  of  working  to  500  horses’  power  if  re- 
quired. 

The  drainage. — Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  engine-house,  etc,  an  earthen  dam  of  a semicircular 
form  was  thrown  out  into  the  lake,  to  inclose  about  1J  acres;  after  the  water  was  pumped  out  from 
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within  the  dam,  a strong  piled  foundation  was  made,  and  the  masonry  commenced  at  the  depth  of  21 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  lake : a small  steam-engine  was  erected  to  evacuate  the  water  from  the 
dam.  When  the  Leeghwater  was  completed,  the  commissioners  determined  to  test  its  merits  fully 
before  deciding  on  the  construction  of  the  other  engines  upon  the  same  model ; and  as  they  had  tho 
means  of  evacuating  the  water  within  the  dam  to  any  level  required,  the  Leeghwater  could  l>c  tried 
and  worked  continuously  under  any  circumstances,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  will  occur  during 
the  drainage  of  the  lake,  if,  instead  of  discharging  the  water  from  the  pumps  into  the  upper  canal,  it 
was  allowed  to  fall  back  again  to  the  level  from  whence  it  was  derived. 

The  average  depth  of  the  lake  is  13  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  surface  water  of  the  canal 
and  water-courses  conducting  to  the  sea-sluices ; when  the  communications  between  those  waters  and 
the  lake  are  closed,  the  engine  will  at  first  have  only  the  head  of  water  caused  by  tho  discharge  from 
the  pumps,  and  the  friction  of  the  machinery,  to  overcome;  in  this  state,  all  the  filling  plates  or  bnltast 
of  the  great  cap  and  pistons  will  be  taken  out,  and  eounter-lxilances  added  to  the  pump  balance-beams 
“out  of  doors,”  so  as  to  take  up  as  much  of  the  dead  weight  attached  to  the  great  cap  as  may  not  be 
required  for  working  the  engine  : as  the  lift  becomes  greater,  the  dead  weight  “ in-doors”  w ill  be  gradu- 
ally Added  In  this  manner  the  engine  was  worked  for  a considerable  time,  to  get  all  the  parts  in  good 
working  order.  A sub-committee  of  the  commission  conducted  a series  of  experiments,  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  Leeghwater  will  perform  a duty  of  75  million  pounds,  lifted  one  foot  high,  by  the 
consumption  of  94  lbs.  of  good  Welsh  coal,  whilst  exerting  a net  effective  force  of  350  horses’  power. 
With  a lift  of  13  feet,  the  engine  easily  worked  the  eleven  pumps  simultaneously ; the  net  load  of 
water  lifted  Ix-ing  817  tons,  and  the  discharge  63  tons,  per  stroke. 

When  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  cultivated,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  drains  will  be  kept  at  18 
inches  below  the  general  level  of  the  bottom ; but  in  time  of  winter  floods,  the  waters  of  the  uppr 
level  of  the  country  will  be  raised  above  tlieir  ordinary  height : in  which  case,  to  keep  the  bed  of  the 
lake  drained  to  the  regulated  height,  the  lift  and  head  may  be  increased  to  17  feet.  To  test  the  power 
of  the  engine  under  these  circumstances,  (and  without  regard  to  the  consumption  of  fuel,)  the  whole  of 
the  1 1 pumps  were  worked  simultaneously,  and  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  109  tons  net  of  water 
was  raised  per  stroke  to  the  height  of  10  feet ; but,  in  practice,  it  will  be  advisable  to  work  a less  num- 
ber of  pumps,  and  increase  the  numlxr  of  strokes  per  minute. 

After  numerous  and  severe  trials  of  the  engine,  the  commissioners  were  satisfied  that  it  is  capable  of 
performing  its  work  under  tire  most  difficult  circumstances  that  can  arise ; and  immediately  determined 
on  having  two  more  engines  constructed,  of  equal  size,  and  on  the  same  model — the  only  material  alter- 
ation being  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pumps  , the  numbe  r being  reduced  to  8 for  each  engine,  but  of 
73  inches  diameter,  placed  in  pairs  opposite  each  other,  and  the  ends  of  the  balance-beams  projecting 
over  the  great  cap  of  the  engine,  (instead  of  under  us  in  the  Leeghwater,)  to  which  they  will  be  con- 
nected by  stout  wrought-iron  strap.  Hie  boilers  also  will  be  increased  in  number,  and  in  power  nearly 
100  horses.  All  the  feed-water  will  be  filtered  before  passing  into  the  boilers. 

Advantage*  of  two  cylinders. — Many  persons  imagine  that  the  engines  are  constructed  with  two  cylin 
tiers  to  obtain  a greater  expansion  of  the  steam  than  would  be  attainable  in  one  cylinder  ; but  such  is 
not  the  case,  as  no  greater  economy  of  steam  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  cylinders  than  by  one, 
although  greater  steadiness  of  motion  for  rotatory  engines,  and  less  strain  upon  the  pit-work  of  a mine 
pumping  engine,  may  result  from  the  use  of  two  cylinders.  In  the  Haarlem  engines  two  cylinders  arc 
used,  because  if  one  cylinder  only  were  employed  it  would  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  a dead  weight* 
of  125  tons  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  water  load  and  friction  of  the  engine  and  pumps  ; such  a 
mass  of  iron  or  other  heavy  material  would  be  unmanageable,  anti  no  alteration  in  the  force  of  tho  en- 
gine could  be  effected  but  by  taking  from  or  adding  to  the  dead  weight,  which  would  be  a source  of 
great  difficulty  nod  inconvenience,  when  the  varying  character  of  the  load,  during  the  drainage  of  the 
lake,  is  considered  ; particularly  as  at  times  the  water  will  be  charged  with  so  much  foreign  matter  ns 
greatly  to  add  to  the  friction  of  the  pumps.  By  the  system  adopted  the  maximum  dead  weight  ele- 
vated by  the  small  piston  will  seldom  exceed  85  tons,  the  additional  power  required  being  derived 
from  the  pressure  of  the  return  steam,  at  the  down  stroke,  on  the  annular  piston ; by  varying  the  ex- 
pansion and  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  small  cylinder,  the  cngineuinn  can  add  to,  or  diminish  the 
pressure  ujx>ii  the  unnular  piston,  so  as  to  meet  any  ense  of  variable  resistance  without  the  inconveni- 
ence and  delay  attending  an  alteration  of  the  dead  weight ; the  load  is  therefore  under  perfect  com- 
mand at  all  times. 

Quantity  of  tr-ater. — The  area  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  is  45,230  acres,  tho  estimated  contents  to  be 
pumped  out  about  800  million  tons;  but  should  the  quantity  be  increased  by  any  unforeseen  cause 
even  to  10(H)  million  tons,  the  whole  amount  could  be  evacuated  by  the  three  engines  in  about  400 
days. 

The  bed  of  the  lake  when  drained  must  be  always  kept  dry  by  machinery,  and  observations  continued 
during  91  years  show  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  upon  the  area  of  the  lake  in  that 
period  would  give  36  million  tons  as  the  maximum  quantity  of  water  to  Iks  elevated  by  the  engines  in 
one  month ; to  perform  this  work  would  require  a force  of  1084  horses’  power  to  be  exerted  during  that 
period ; the  average  annual  drainage  is  estimated  at  54  million  tons. 

The  cost  of  the  Leeghwater,  buildings  and  machinery,  was  £36,000 ; of  this  amount  about  £15,000  are 
due  to  the  buildings  and  certain  contingencies.  For  the  foundations  1400  piles  were  driven  to  the  depth 
of  40  feet  into  a 1km!  of  hart!  sand,  and  a strong  platform  laid  thereon  at  tiie  depth  of  21  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  lak«? ; upon  this  platform,  at  the  distance  of  22  feet  from  the  engine-house,  a strong  wall 
pierced  with  arches  was  constructed,  and  at  7 feet  from  the  coping  a stout  floor  of  oak  was  laid  between 
the  wall  ami  the  engine-house ; the  pumps  rest  upon  the  platform  beneath  and  opposite  the  arches,  and 
their  heaths  come  through  the  floor  alluded  to,  and  stand  about  3 feet  above  its  level : into  tho  canal 
thus  formed  between  the  engine  liou-c  and  the  outer  wall,  the  water  from  the  pump  is  di* charged,  and 
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flows  off  on  either  side  of  the  boiler-house,  through  sluice-gates,  into  the  canals  conducting  to  the  sea- 
sluices. 

The  great  cost  of  the  buildings,  for  whatever  description  of  machinery  might  have  been  employed, 
rendered  it  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  lessen  this  expense  by  concentrating  the  power  to 
drain  the  lake  in  three  engines ; in  addition  to  which  a considerable  saving  in  the  wages  of  cnginciuen, 
stokers,  and  others  is  effected,  as  these  large  engines  require  very  little  more  attendance  than  an  ordi- 
nary mine  engine ; this  is  an  important  feature  in  the  economy  of  the  charge  for  the  permanent  drain- 
age of  the  “ Polder,”  which  will  be  formed  by  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

The  average  consumption  of  the  ordinary  land-draining  engines  applied  to  scoop-wheels  and  Archi- 
rnedian  screws,  may  be  taken  at  15  lbs.  of  coal  per  net  horse-power  per  hour;  this  quantity  will  Is; 
greatly  reduced  if  the  horses  power  of  the  engines  Ik*  calculated  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the 
pistons,  and  not  by  the  net  delivery  of  the  water ; in  a case  where  tnc  water  delivered  by  a large 
steam-engine  working  a scoop  wheel,  was  measured  during  eight  hours,  the  engine  was  found  to  exert 
a net  force  of  73  horses’  power  during  the  first  hour,  with  a consumption  of  15  11*.  of  coals  per  net  horse- 
power; as  the  lift  increased  the  power  diminished,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  increased,  until  at  the 
eighth  hour  it  wras  found  that  the  engine  onlv  exerted  a net  force  of  33  horses’  power,  and  consumed  24 
lbs.  of  coal  per  net  horse-power  per  hour.  The  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  LeegWaler  is  2$  lbs.  of  coals 
per  horse-power  per  hour  when  working  with  a net  effective  power  of  350  horses. 

No  new  principle  has  been  developed  in  the  Leeghwatcr,  but  important  facts  have  been  demonstrated 
which  must  have  an  immense  influence  on  the  progress  of  agricultural  hydraulic  engineering : it  1ms 
proved  that  with  proper  attention  to  well-known  principles,  steam-engines  of  the  very  largest  class  (the 
Leegh water  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful  land  engine  ever  constructed)  may  be  em- 
ployed to  raise  great  bodies  of  water  from  low  lifts  for  the  drainage  or  irrigation  of  low  lands  with  as 
great  uu  economy  of  fuel  as  was  hitherto  generally  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  elevation  of  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  water  to  great  heights.  To  the  Haarlem-mer  Meer  Commissioner*  be- 
longs the  merit  of  having  ventured  to  carry  out  this  bold  experiment,  and  they  will  reap  their  reward 
by  an  economy  of  at  least  £100,000  over  the  cost  of  draining  the  hike  by  the  ordinary  system  of  steam- 
engines  and  hydraulic  machinery  employed  to  drain  land;  and  of  upwards  of  £i70,000  and  three 
years  time  over  the  cost  of  draining  the  lake  by  the  windmill  system  hitherto  generally  employed  in 
Holland. 

The  Leeghwatcr  is  named  in  honor  of  a celebrated  Dutch  engineer,  who,  from  his  great  success  in 
draining  numerous  lakes  in  North  Holland,  was  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  “ Leeghwatcr,”  or  “the 
dricr-up  of  water,”  and  with  him  the  first  proposal  to  drain  the  lake  originated  in  1623. 

The  engines  and  pumps  were  manufactured  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Harvey  A Co.,  of  Hayle, 
and  Messrs.  Fox  A Co.,  of  Perran,  Cornwall 

PUNCH,  REVOLVING  SPRING.  Invented  by  S.  Merrick,  of  Springfield,  Mas.?.,  and  patented 
February  28th,  1848. 

This  tool  is  designed  for  punching  leather  and  other  like  material,  and  contains  four  punches  of  vary- 
ing size,  cither  of  which  can  be  instantly  brought  into  use. 

Ill  the  drawings,  Fig!  3162  denotes  a side  elevation. 

Fig.  3163  an  end  view  of  the  cylinder  E,  and  the  series  of  rotating  punches  FFFF,  showing  the 
right-angular  shoulders  b,  on  the  punches. 

In  said  Figures  A denotes  the  bed-lover  of  the  punches ; B,  the  punch-lever,  or  that  which  supjKJrta 
or  carries  the  series  of  rotating  punches  FF  FF,  which  are  sustained  and  revolve  between  spring-jaws 
D D.  I is  the  bed  or  blank  of  copper,  in  conjunction  with  which  the  lower  punch  acts  during  the  opera- 


tion of  punching  ; E is  the  cylinder  to  which  the  several  punches  are  fastened:  right-angular  notches 
are  made  in  the  lower  side  of  the  spring-jaws  D,  which  notches  are  made  to  lit  the  projections  or 
right-angular  shoulders  b,  made  on  the  sides  of  the  punches ; their  object  Is  to  prevent  the  lower 
punch  from  being  moved  forward  towards  the  extremity  of  the  lever  A during  the  operation  of 
punching.  Each  punch  of  the  series  is  fitted  with  like  shoulders.  The  notches  are  made  in  cam  pro- 
jections, formed  respectively  on  the  spring-jaws.  For  the  purpose  of  effectually  discharging  the  little 
circles  or  cylinders  of  material  separated  from  any  article  by  the  cutters,  and  which  pass  through  the 
cutters  and  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  E,  a cone  is  arranged  with  respect  to  the  discharging 
mouths  of  the  punches,  so  that  after  the  pieces  of  leather  have  passed  out  of  the  punches  they  are 
forced  against  the  cone,  and  by  it  directed  laterally  and  out  of  tnc  space.  Without  some  such  con- 
trivance, the  space  is  very  liable  so  become  filled  or  choked  by  the  pieces  which  are  cut  away  by  the 
punches. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  punch  will  be  obvious  without  further  description. 
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PUNCHING  MACHINE,  STEAM. — By  M.  Cavf,  Parin.  Fig.  3161,  elevation.  Fig.  3165,  on. I 
view.  Fig.  3166,  plan.  Fig.  3167,  sectional  plan  of  puncliing-fraiue.  Fig.  SICS  section  of  cutter 
adapted  to  machine  for  cutting  plate.  Fig.  316'J,  elevation  of  the  same.  Fig.  3170,  plan.  Fig.  3171, 
section  showing  the  mode  of  keying  the  punch. 


Literal  Reference a. 


«,  steam-cylinder. 

6,  piston  and  cross-head  b\ 

e,  slide-valve,  opening  alternately  the  steam-port 
e'  and  exhaust-port  c",  worked  by  rod  <L 
i slide-rod. 
t,  steam-pipe. 

/,  punching-lever,  connected  to  the  piston  by  the 
links  f and  croes-head  b'  working  in  frames  f ". 


g,  punching  cylinder,  connected  to  lever  / by  the 
links  g. 

h,  frame  for  carrying  punching  machinery. 

j,  lever  fixed  to  the  rod  d for  stopping  the  machine 
by  the  pins  V ; it  is  worked  t>y  the  handle  j" 
and  counterbalance 

k,  connecting-rod. 

/,  crank  and  shaft. 
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m,  fly-wheel.  • </.  plate  being  punched. 

n,  punch.  r,  foundations. 

o,  dies.  *,  aperture  through  which  the  iron  plate  punched 

p,  stop.  out  falls. 

PUNCHING  AND  PLATE-CUTTING  MACHINE.  By  Mcstra.  Nasmyth,  Gatkcll  «£•  £7o„  Man 
cheater.  Fig.  3172,  front  elevation.  Fig.  3173,  side  elevation. 


3172. 


а,  tight  and  loose  riggers. 

б,  fly  wheel 

c,  spur-wheel  and  pinion. 


Literal  Referencea. 

I rf,  frame  for  carrying  machinery. 
e,  shaft  and  eccentric  for  raising  and  depressing 
| slide. 


/,  slide,  the  upper  end  having  a steel  cutter  g,  and 
the  lower  end  the  punches  h. 

g,  steel  cutters. 

h,  punches. 

i,  die-frame. 

j,  stop  fur  preventing  the  plate  from  rising. 

k,  travelling  table  fur  carrying  plate  to  be  punched. 


l,  rods,  levers,  and  spindle  for  advancing  the  trnv 
oiling  table  by  means  of  tappet  tn,  on  spur-wheel 

m,  tappet  on  spur-wheel 

n,  rack-ltar  attached  to  brackets  o of  travelling 
table. 

o,  brackets  fixed  to  table. 

p,  carriage  fur  supj»ortiiig  spindle. 
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PUNCHING  AND  SHEARING  MACHINE.  By  Caiud  <k  Co.,  Greenock.  These  figures  repre- 
sent the  form  and  general  arrangement  of  a machine  of  great  importance  and  utility  in  the  manufacture 
of  ft  team-engine  boilers.  The  present  example  is  distinguished  for  its  mechanical  elegance  of  design, 
simplicity  of  construction,  compactness  and  strength.  Although  the  machine  occupies  only  a very  in- 
considerable space  on  the  floor  of  the  factory,  it  is  capable  of  punching  and  shearing  plates  of  one 'inch 
in  thickness. 

Fig.  3174  is  a general  side  elevation  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3175  is  a front  elevation,  looking  upon  that  face  of  the  machine  which  is  adapted  to  the  opera- 
tion of  shearing.  1 

Fig.  3176  is  a corresponding  elevation  of  the  opposite  end  at  which  the  operation  of  punching  Is  per- 
formed. 1 

Fig.  3177  shows  the  form  of  the  main-shaft  and  section  of  the  slides. 

General  dencription. — The  framing  consists  of  a single  massive  casting  A A,  having  strong  brockets 
B C and  D E formed  upon  it  at  opposite  sides.  In  the  pieces  B and  D recesses  are  formed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  budics  of  the  shaft  N.  and  of  the  slides  b b,  to  which  tho  shearing  cutter  ami  punch  are 
attached  respectively.  The  bushes  of  the  shaft  N arc  adjusted  to  the  proper  degree  of  tightness  by  the 

3174. 


cotters  dd\  and  the  extremities  a a of  the  shaft,  clo^e  to  these  bearings,  are  formed  eccentrically,  as 
ehown  in  Fig.  3177.  These  eccentric  ends  are  inserted  into  the  fdides  bb,  nnd  work  in  oblong  bushes  of 
such  a form  as  to  allow  the  eccentrics  to  move  freely  in  a lateral  direction,  while  the  full  nmount  of 
their  vertical  motion  is  transferred  to  the  slides.  These  bushes  are  retained  in  their  places  by  thin 
wrought  iron  covers  cc. 

The  slides  move  vertically  between  the  parallel  dovetail  guides  ee,  Tixed  by  screws  tapped  info  tho 
projecting  pieces  B and  D,  which  are  carefully  dressed  to  allow  tho  slides  to  move  freely  but  without 
play  upon  them.  On  the  shearing  slide  is  fixed  a steel  cutter /,  acting  in  contact  with  the  stationary 
cotter  inserted  into  the  table  C;  the  cutting  edges  form  an  acute  angle  with  each  other,  so  that  during 
the  process  of  shearing,  the  action  is  rendered  gradual.  Tho  opposite  slide  carries  the  punching-tool  g, 
which  is  held  in  its  socket  by  a cotter  h ; the  small  hole  i,  immediately  over  it,  is  for  the  convenience 
of  driving  the  punch  out  of  the  socket  when  required.  The  die-holdor  is  attached  to  the  table  E by  two 
•crews  tapped  into  the  table,  nnd  thus  admits  of  being  changed  at  pleasure. 

The  shaft  N derives  its  motion  from  the  large  bevel  mortise-wheel  M M.  keyed  upon  it  between  tho 
cheeks  of  the  frame.  This  wheel  geers  with,  and  is  put  in  motion  by,  the  pinion  L.  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  vertical  shaft  J,  which  is  carried  in  a step  supported  in  a bracket  cast  on  the  inside  of  one  of  tho 
Vol.  IL— 33 
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check* ; the  upper  end  revolve*  in  an  independent  bearing  attached  to  any  convenient  beam.  Tbe 
power  is  transmitted  to  this  shaft  from  the  driving-shaft  F,  by  means  of  the  two  bevel-wheels  CJ  and 
II.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  same  shaft  .1  is  keyed  the  fly-wheel  K,  for  equalizing  the  motion  of  the 
machine  under  the  irregular  strains  to  which  it  is  subject 
Action  of  the  machine. — Motion  being  communicated  to  the  eccentric-shaft  N,  the  slides  will  be  made 
to  travel  vertically  through  spaces  corresponding  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  parts  a a,  thereby  working 
the  shears  and  punch  alternately ; the  eccentricity  of  the  two  extremities  being  formed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  shaft,  so  that  while  the  punch  is  descending,  the  cutter  of  the  shears  will  be  ascending,  and 
vice  rn-sa.  The  plates  under  operation  are  shifted  by  hand,  upon  tables  of  wood  erected  at  the  proper 
levels,  and  usually  with  guides  fixed  upon  them  for  insuring  accuracy  in  the  operation  of  cutting. 


Literal  Reference *. 


A A,  the  frame  of  the  machine. 

II,  hollow  bracket  for  the  shearing-slide. 

('.  the  fixed  tabic  for  the  same. 

1),  hollow  bracket  for  the  punching-slide. 

K,  the  table  upon  which  the  hollow  die  is  set. 
a a,  eccentric  ends  of  the  shaft  X. 
hh,  the  shearing  and  punching  slides. 
re,  covers  fixed  upon  the  slides  over  the  ends  of  the 
eccentrics  a a. 

dd,  cotters  for  adjusting  the  adjusting  bearings  of 
the  shaft  X. 

ee,  dovetail  guiding  pieces  between  which  the 
slides  move. 
f,  the  shearing-cutter. 

<7,  the  punching-tooL 


h,  a cotter  for  fixing  the  punch  in  its  socket 

i,  an  oblong  hole  over  the  socket  of  the  punch  for 
driving  it  out  when  required. 

F,  the  shaft  by  which  the  power  is  led  to  the  ma- 
chine. 

0,  a bevel-wheel  on  the  horizontal  driving-shaft, 
geering  with 

II,  a bevel-wheel  on  the  vertical  driving-shaft  J. 

K,  the  fly-wheel  for  regulating  the  motion  of  the 
machine. 

L,  a bevel-pinion  on  the  vertical  shaft  J,  geering 
with 

M,  a large  lxivel  mortise-wheel  fixed  on 

X,  the  main  eccentric-shaft. 


PYROMETER.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat  Tbe  terra  pyrometer  is  generally 
understood  to  denote  either  an  instrument  intended  to  measure  higher  temperatures  tlian  can  be 
measured  by  the  ordinary  thermometer,  or  an  instrument  for  comparing  the  expansions  of  different 
metals. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  employed  for  the  above  purposes.  M usschcnbroek,  the  original 
inventor  of  the  pyrometer,  adopted  the  following  method  : A prismatic  rod  (about  six  inches  long)  of 

tbe  metal  under  trial  being  attached  at  one  extremity  to  an  immovable  obstacle,  and  heated  by  lamps, 
the  other  end  is  necessarily  pushed  forward ; and  this  being  fastened  to  the  end  of  a rack  playing  into 
a pinion,  communicates  a revolving  motion  to  an  axle  to  which  a train  of  wheel-work  is  attached, 
whereby  the  minutest  expansion  of  the  heated  bar  is  rendered  scusiblc,  and  measured  by  an  index  on  a 
dial.  The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  sufficiently  simple;  but  the  uncertainty  attending  the  motion 
of  so  many  loosely  connected  wheels  and  pinions  must  have  rendered  its  indications  of  little  value  ; and 
the  method  is  liable  to  a still  more  serious  objection,  namely,  that  the  temperature  communicated  to 
the  bar  by  the  lamps  is  entirely  unknown.  Desaguliers,  and  afterwards  Ellicott,  made  several  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  tending  to  give  it  a more  equable  motion  and  to  increase  its 
delicacy.  Graham  substituted  a micrometer  screw  for  the  wheels  and  levers  tliat  had  formerly  been 
employed ; and  on  this  principle  Mr.  Smcatun  contrived  un  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is  described  in 
the  Phil.  Tran «,  vol.  xlviii. 


RAG  AND  WASTE  PICKER — By  C.  G.  Saroknt.  It  has  always  been  a desideratum,  and  hith- 
erto unaccomplished  in  any  practical  degree,  for  the  manufacturer  to  be  able  to  reduce  waste  yarn  and 
poor  or  worn  fabric*  to  their  original  condition  of  fibre,  and  capable  of  being  again  worked  into  cloth. 
The  above  machine  accomplishes  this  object,  being  capable  of  reducing  150  pounds  of  waste  woollen 
yams,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  carded  and  spun  anew.  It  was  invented  after  trials  of  several  modes, 
and  after  much  consideration,  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Sargent,  of  Lowell,  and  he  is  now  constructing  them 
for  most  of  the  woollen-mills  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  one  whose  cylinders  arc  12 
inches  long,  with  full  rights  to  use  it,  is  about  $300. 

The  machine  and  it*  action  may  be  described  bv  reference  to  Fig.  3178,  which  represents  a longitu- 
dinal section  of  it  'Hie  frame  being  represented  at  AAA,  <fcc.t  the  casings  at  11 11  H,  <fcc,  D being  a 
►haft  put  in  motion  by  some  force,  and  from  which  motion  is  communicated  to  all  moving  parts.  Tbe 
ynm.  cloth, .or  other  material  required  to  be  picked,  is  spread  upon  a feeding  apron  E,  which  has  a slow 
motion  towards  the  roll  F,  which  has  a motion  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  being  fluted  or  toothed 
draws  in  the  material  bet  ween  itself  and  the  iron  shell  G,  and  passes  it  forward  to  the  roll  F\  which  is 
similar  to  F,  and  has  a quicker  angular  motion  tlian  it.  thereby  insuring  that  it  nmy  take  oil  that  is 
presented  by  the  roll  F.  and  at  the  same  time  tending  to  draw  the  threads  or  fibres  to  n position  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  the  rolls  F and  F'  being  so  supported  that  they  can  rise  and  fall  from  and  to- 
wards the  shell  G,  according  as  there  may  be  large  or  email  pieces  between  them  and  the  shell 

The  material  is  thrust  out  from  between  the  roll  F'  and  the  shell  G,  towards  the  first  picking  cylinder 
II.  This  cylinder  is  formed  by  adding  to  a plain  cylindrical  pulley  strips  of  metal,  alxiut  1 inch  by  | 
inch,  and  of  the  same  length  a*  the  face  of  the  pulley.  Parallel  to  its  axis  and  upon  the  outer  surfaces 
of  these  strips,  are  secured  plates  somewhat  wider  tlian  the  strips,  having  line  teeth  cut  upon  one  of 
their  edges,  and  set  in  such  a manner  tliat  the  points  of  die  teeth  will  be  somewhat  further  from  the 
centre  of  the  pulley  than  the  other  edge,  and  also  projecting  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
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the  pulley,  and  overlapping  the  strips  to  which  they  arc  attached.  This  cylinder  being  so  placed  that 
the  teeth  of  the  serrated  plates  will,  when  the  cylinder  is  in  motion,  barely  clear  the  shell  G,  when  the 
material  is  projected  from  between  the  roll  F'  and  the  shell  G the  part  so  projected  will  be  combed  and 
tom  to  slfreds,  while  the  twist  of*the  yarn  will  be  taken  out  by  the  rapid  action  of  the  serrated  plates, 
while  large  and  long  pieces  will  be  prevented  from  being  passed  through  by  being  held  between  tho 
rolls  and  the  shells.  The  material  is  taken  from  the  cylinder  H by  the  hru-li  1,  which  revolves  more 
rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  is  assisted  by  the  fan  It,  which  also  keeps  the  brush  clean.  By  the  cur- 
rent of  air  produced  by  the  fan  and  brush  the  material,  now  partially  picked,  is  blown  upon  the  second 
feeding  apron  J,  which  lias  a slow  movement  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  is  prevented  from  leaving 
this  apron  by  the  cylinder  K,  which  revolves  slowly,  being  carried  by  the  apron.  This  cylinder  is  made 
by  covering  a slight  frame  with  wire  cloth,  thus  allowing  the  air  to  pass  through  it  and  retain  the  ma- 
terial upon  the  apron,  forming  a lap. 


3178. 


The  material  now  passes  under  the  small  roll  L,  which  is  a plain  cylinder,  nnd  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  it  to  the  second  pair  of  feeding-rolls  M M\  the  cylinder  O,  the  brush  P,  and  fan  It,  each  ot 
which  rfets  respectively  the  same  as  the  rolls  F F',  the  cylinder  II,  brush  I,  and  fan  R,  except  that  the 
teeth  of  the  cylinder  O are  finer  than  those  of  H,  and  that  the  material  is  now  blown  out  of  the  machine 
picked,  and  again  ready  for  the  card. 

RAILROADS.  The  limits  and  scope  of  this  work  forbid  enlarging  upon  tho  history  of  railroads,  or 
tracing  their  development  from  the  rude  tram-ways  of  the  German  mines,  to  their  present  highly  ad- 
vanced state  of  perfection.  A great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  easy  of  access, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wood.  Breese,  Dempsey,  and  others  on  railroads.  Wc  have  to  do  in  this 
place  with  railroads  in  the  light  of  machines,  and  as  such  describe  them  as  they  are ; the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  projected  and  located,  constructed  and  worked. 

Railroads  are  roads  upon  which  the  carriages  travel  on  iron  rails,  to  which  they  are  confined  by  pro- 
jections on  their  wheels,  called  flanges. 

The  principles  which  govern  in  the  location  of  a railroad  aro  the  same  as  those  of  a common  road ; 
the  motor  in  general  use  on  the  former,  however,  renders  necessary  a more  rigorous  observance  of  these 
principles. 

The  resistance  to  motion  on  roads  is  occasioned : 1st  By  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  the 
road ; the  weight  of  the  load  having  to  be  lifted  over  the  projecting  points  and  out  of  the  hollows  or 
ruts,  thus  diminishing  the  effective  load  which  the  power  may  draw  to  such  as  it  can  lift 

2 *L  The  want  of  strength  of  the  road-bed  itself  let  its  surface  be  as  even  or  uniform  as  it  may,  adds 
another  impediment  to  the  movement  of  a load  over  it,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that  while  the 
power  Is  endeavoring  to  lift  the  load  from  a cavity  or  hollow,  the  fulcrum,  which  in  the  first  case  was 
supposed  to  be  rigid  and  fixed,  is  in  the  latter  yielding  and  variable,  subjecting  tho  power  to  the  con- 
stant ctfort  of  lifting  instead  of  simply  drawing.  To  these  causes  of  resistance  are  to  be  added, 

3d.  The  grade  of  the  road,  or  the  quantity  by  which  it  differs  from  a level.  This  resistance  is  due  to 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  unlike  the  others  may  be  determined  from  the  well-known  laws  of  mechanics, 
whilst  the  former  are  determinable  entirely  by  experiment  on  the  road  in  miestion  or  a similar  one. 

Friction  of  the  axles  and  resistance  of  the  air. — This,  it  is  true,  is  a fourth  cause  of  resistance  to  mo- 
tion on  roads,  but  its  consideration  may  be  neglected  for  the  present,  as  its  effects  are  constant,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  imperfections  of  the  road. 

The  first  cause  of  resistance  above  enumerated,  want  of  uniformity  or  evenness  of  the  road  surface,  is 
attempted  to  be  overcome  in  the  railroad  by  substituting  for  the  uneven  gravel  or  pavement  a hard  and 
smooth  iron  surface,  or  the  rail.  The  second  cause  of  resistance  is  diminished  by  a system  of  construc- 
tions whose  aim  is  to  afford  the  iron  rail  a permanent  and  unyielding  support. 

The  whole  art  of  railroad  building,  then,  consists  in  producing  for  the  carriage  to  roll  on,  a hard,  smooth 
surface,  upon  an  unyielding  foundation  or  road-bed — in  appearance  a very  simple  matter — in  reality  a 
very  difficult  one. 

To  exhibit  at  a glance  the  value  of  a smooth  surface — From  experiments  made  upon  the  best  turn- 
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pike  road  in  England,  and  probably  in  the  world,  the  following  was  found  to  be  the  force  of  traction,  or 
the  weight  in  pounds  which,  hanging  over  a pulley,  would  draw  one  ton  on  a level  part  of  the  road — 
the  road-bed  as  firm  as  most  railways : . 


On  a well-made  smooth  pavement 33  lb*. 

On  a broken  stone  surface  (macadamized)  over  an  old  flint  road 65  ** 

On  a gravel  road  . 147  “ 

On  a macadamized  road,  on  u rough  permanent  foundation 46  14 

On  a macadamized  surface,  on  a foundation  of  ccmcut  and  gravel 46  “ 


Average,  67  lba. 

On  a good  edge  railroad,  the  force  of  traction  on  a level  is  usually  taken 

for  one  ton  at 3 “ 

or  a horse  will  draw  from  five  to  eighteen  times  as  much  on  a good  railroad  as  upon  the  best  turn- 
pike roads  in  use,  and  this  is  due  to  the  smoothness  of  the  surfucc  alone. 

This  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  first  cause  of  resistance  to  motion  on  roads. 

For  the  second,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a circumstance  within  the  writer’s  experience.  A lo- 
comotive engine,  built  at  Lowell,  drew,  on  trial,  on  the  Lowell  and  Boston  Railroad,  up  a grade  rising 
30  feet  per  mile,  the  same  load  which  it  barely  drew  on  a level  part  of  the  inferior  railroad  upon  which 
it  was  subsequently' worked  The  surfaces  in’ the  two  cases  were  the  same,  wrouglit-iron  ; but  the  ooe 
road-bed  und  rail  was  firm,  and  the  other  yielding. 

The  engine  which  could  draw,  say  300*  tons  gross,  on  a grade  rising  30  feet  nor  mile,  the  rail  per- 
fectly firm,  would,  in  the  same  condition  of  rail,  draw  476  tuns  on  a level.  This  illustrates  the  value  of 
a firm  and  unyielding  road  surface. 

Location, — In  the  location  of  a railroad,  the  termini  are  in  most  cases  fixed,  and  the  engineer,  haying 
in  consideration  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  traffic  anticipated  on  the  road,  must  so  adjust  its  align- 
ment, both  vertical  and  horizontal,  as  with  the  least  expenditure  in  first  cost  and  in  subsequent  working, 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect— %i  this  case,  the  greatest  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  building, 
maintenance,  ami  working  of  the  road. 

The  perfection  of  a railroad  would  seem  to  be  a straight  line  and  a level,  and  yet  there  may  be  con- 
trolling circumstances  which  would  render  a level  road  not  desirable ; such  as  a very  heavy  trade  of 
coal,  lumber,  ores,  Ac.,  in  one  direction : in  fart,  the  trade  may  be  such  as  to  render  the  weight  of  the 
empty  return  wagons  alone  the  data  for  limiting  the  steepness  of  the  grade ; and  again,  when  the  trade 
is  well  balunced,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  acclivities  and  declivities  balanced,  and  the  profile 
to  be  an  undulating  grade,  providing  a level  road  could  not  be  found.  In  general,  however,  let  what 
will  be  the  best  gram*  in  view  of  the  weight  of  traffic  or  other  circumstances,  it  is  rarely  thut  these  con- 
ditions can  be  rigorously'  obtained,  save  nt  a cost  which  will  defeat  its  own  object ; for  it  is  undeniable 
that  a good  road  may  co«t  too  much.  For  instance,  a heavy  trade  in  one  direction  with  no  return  of 
freight  would  sertn  to  call  for  a uniform  descending  grade,  or  a grade  undulating  between  level  and 
descending ; and  yet  to  obtain  these  advantages  ridges  may  require  tunnelling,  und  expensive  works 
encountered,  to  pay  the  cost  of  which  would  require  tolls  on  the  traffic  for  which  the  road  was  built, 
tending  to  throw  the  article  out  of  the  market  in  competition  with  other  sources  of  supply.  Between 
these  limits  of  maximum  acclivity  and  level  the  engineer  is  to  make  his  selection,  keening  always  in 
view  the  conditions  which  lie  is  niming  to  fulfil,  avoiding  a hill  here,  cutting  through  a riugc  there,  again 
tunnelling  in  preference  to  adding  to  the  length  of  line  or  to  the  curvature,  or  the  reverse,  increasing  the 
length  of  the  road  very  materially  in  some  cases  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  heavy  expenditures.  Ac. 
After  he  has  made  a careful  reconnoissauce  of  the  country  between  the  termini,  and  an  instrumental 
examination  of  such  lines  of  route  ns  appear  to  his  judgment  the  best  calculated  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
sought,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  one  of  two  things  exist : either  the  true  route  is  iodicated  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  features  of  the  country,  in  which  case  it  remains  but  to  improve  the  line  within  nar- 
rower limits,  or  else  several  lines  offer,  either  of  which  may,  to  the  unassisted  judgment,  appear  to  fulfil 
all  the  required  conditions.  In  the  latter  case,  after  improving  each  line  in  detail  in  reference  to  bal- 
ancing the  material  to  be  used,  that  is  to  say,  where  possible,  making  the  cuttings  furnish  the  material 
for  the  filling;  reducing  the  amount  of  curvature  ns  much  us  possible ; selecting  the  proper  crossings  of 
rivers,  swamps,  ridges,  Ac.;  examining  foundations  of  all  kinds  ; ascertaining  the  fitness  of  the  material 
to  form  banks ; examining  quarries,  timber,  price  of  labor  and  materials,  nnd,  in  general,  ascertain- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  country  on  each  route : the  several  routes  are  then  compared  in  view  of  their 
first  cost,  maintenance,  and  working,  and  not  unlikely  a new  clement  will  appear  of  the  varying  amounts 
of  the  local  or  way  business  to  be  anticipated  and  provided  for. 

A treatise  on  railroad  engineering  would  of  itself  require  more  space  than  can  be  allotted  to  the  whole 
subject  of  railroads  in  a dictionary.  This  will  account  for  the  suppression  of  much  of  the  detail  which 
would  be  sought  for  in  a complete  treatise  on  railrond  building.  We  must  omit,  therefore,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  preliminary  operations  of  surveying  and  levelling,  as  well  as  the  form  and  character  of  the 
respective  work*  which  make  up  the  construction  of  a railroad  ; such  as  bridges,  culverts,  tunnels,  founda- 
tions, Ac.,  and  which,  in  their  principles  of  construction,  are  common  to  nuuiy  branches  of  internal  im- 
provement* 

In  preparing  the  estimates  of  the  several  lines,  plans  in  detail  are  made  of  all  the  mechanical  struc- 
tures from  which  their  cost  is  deduced : profiles  are  made  exhibiting  the  grades  of  the  road  together  with 


• These  nre  subjects  of  but  Utile  interest  to  the  general  render,  and  tho  student  In  the  science  of  engineering  should  look 
else wtu-re  than  in  a dictionary,  however  comprehensive,  for  the  principles  of  hit  profession. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  Dictionary  reference  is  ftequcntly  made  to  “railway  engineering;’' but  the  subject  is,  we 
coucwl  ve,  foreign  to  the  character  of  ibis  work,  which  is  a dictionary  of  “ mne-hiDea,*’  showing  tho  principle t of  their  construc- 
tion and  working,  or  the  “ engineering  of  machinery”  simply.— {Eo.  2d.  Vou] 
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the  cuts  and  fills,  and  tables  exhibiting  the  cubical  contents  of  the  various  sections  of  the  work,  as  also 
the  horizontal  alignment,  showing  the  relative  amounts  of  straight  line  and  curves,  and  the  character 
of  the  latter.  The  cost  of  construction  having  thus  been  obtained  of  the  various  lines,  they  are  equated 
for  their  respective  amriuntn  of  ascents,  descent,  and  curvature,  the  ruling  grade,  or  the  grade  which 
limits  the  effective  power  of  the  engines  to  be  used,  determined,  and  the  lines  of  routes  brought  under 
one  general  view  for  comparison. 

Equating  for  grades. — The  result  of  experiments  carefully  conducted  gives  as  the  resistance  to  motion 
of  one  ton.  moving  on  a well-built  level  railroad,  about  8J  pounds,  or  too  weight  which  hanging  freely 
over  a pulley  w ill  overcome  the  friction  of  one  ton.  This  resistance  to  motion  is  a constant  < fraction  of 
tlie  weight  moved,  and  is  its  ^ * , th  part.  This  is  the  friction  of  the  load.  If  now  the  plane  be  elevated 
from  a level  to  a rise  of  ^Jjtli  its  length,  according  to  well-known  mechanical  laws  1 pound  will  on  this 
plane  sustain  204  [Kamils,  (Sec  Inclined  Plank  and  Mechanical  Poweils.)  or  8$  pounds  will  sustain 
one  ton ; and  the  fraction  3 representing  a rise  of  20  feet  in  a mile;  it  follows  that  on  this  grade  the 
effect  of  gravity  is  equal  to  that  of  friction,  and  in  order  to  produce  motion  up  this  grade,  ficicr  the 
power  must  lie  applied  that  would  be  required  were  it  on  a level ; and  ns  it  is  a well-known  mechani- 
cal law  that  the  tuine  amount  of  power  is  expended  in  raising  a weight  through  a given  height,  what- 
ever may  lie  the  angle  of  the  plane  upon  which  the  motion  is  effected,  it  follows  that  for  every  20  feet 
in  licight  that  we  ascend  on  n railroad,  we  expend  an  amount  of  power  equivalent  to  the  transport  of 
that  weight  over  one  mile  of  level ; and  this  holds  true  whatever  the  grade  may  be.  Equating  for 
grades  with  a view  to  a comparison  of  lines,  then,  consists  in  adding  to  the  measured  distance  one  mile  for 
each  and  reerg  twenty  feet  of  ascent  on  the  respective  routes. 

Equaling  for  curves. — Direct  motions  on  levels  or  inclines  are  affected  less  by  disturbing  causes  than 
motion  in  corves ; for  in  addition  to  the  irregularities  growing  out  of  the  imperfections  of  the  curved 
track  ami  the  varying  elements  of  the  curved  motion  in  practice,  is  to  be  Added  all  the  disturbing  causes 
which  exist  in  the  fir>t  ca-e.  This  has,  ns  yet,  prevented  that  rigorous  solution  of  the  latter  problem, 
which  is  to  be  desired,  ami  which  is  cs>ential  to  a true  comparison,  a priori,  of  the  cost  of  movement  on 
curved  roads.  It  is  as  yet  entirely  an  empirical  formula  deduced  from  a few  experiments,  but  has  been 
used  lor  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  routes  by  distinguished  engineers,  and  is  the  best  we  cun  offer 
with  our  pre-eut  knowledge  of  the  subject 

We  find  by  the  experiments  referred  to  above,  that  a curve  of  400  feet  radius  doubles  the  resistance. 
In  propelling  a train,  then,  through  an  entire  circumference  of  such  a curve,  we  expend  twice  the  power 
that  w.>u!d  be  consumed  in  travelling  an  equal  distance  iu  a right  line. 

Taking,  then,  the  analogy  afforded  by  motion  on  ascents  as  compared  with  levels  as  a guide,  and  we 
conclude  that  the  same  power  would  be  expended  in  turning  through  an  entire  circle,  whatever  mag  be 
its  radius,  (this,  of  course,  must  be  understood  as  confined  to  certain  limits;)  hence,  for  every  circle  of 
360  degrees,  we  must  add  for  the  expenditure  of  power  on  a right  line  of  the  same  length,  the  circum- 
ference of  n circle  described  with  the  radius  of  double  resistance,  found  by  experiment  as  above  to  bo 
400  feet ; this  will  be  half  a mile.  Equating  for  curves  consists,  then,  in  adding  to  the  measured  distance 
one  half  mile  for  each  and  every  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  curvature  on  the  respective  routes. 

Having  explained  the  principles  which  govern  in  reducing  the  several  routes  under  comparison  to  a 
uniform  standard  in  respect  to  their  distance,  curvature,  and  grades,  we  will  introduce  an  example  from 
actual  practice  illustrative  of  tlie  every-day  operations  of  comparing  routes  preliminary  to  a selection  of 
one  for  con -truct ion. 

The  road  in  question  was  to  connect  two  points  some  ninety  miles  apart,  for  which  seven  routes  were 
examined,  nowhere  distant  from  each  other  more  than  seven  miles,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  anticipated  traffic  such  as  to  reduce  the  question  of  a choice  of  routes  to  that  of  economy  of  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  working — independently  of  any  local  advantages  which  one  route  might 
po«sesa. 

Die  co*t  of  repair*  per  mile  per  year  of  roods  as  nearly  similarly  circumstanced  as  possible,  and  with 
a given  traffic,  having  been  obtained  from  their  official  returns,  as  also  the  cost  of  working,  tlie  former 
amounting  to  $600  |**r  mile,  was  multiplied  by  the  measured  distances  of  the  lines,  and  the  latter, 
amounting  to  $750  per  mile,  was  multiplied  bg  the  distances  resulting  from  equating  the  lines  for  curva- 
ture and  grades  ns  above  described. 

A capital  which  at  6 per  cent,  will  furnish  the  first  amount  is  shown  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  table 
below  ; tlie  capital  to  furnish  the  second  is  shown  iu  the  seventh  column. 


Table  exhibiting  the  measured  and  equated  Distances  on  the  \rarious  Lines  surveyed  for  Railroad,  with 
the  estimated  Cost  of  each,  including  Graduation,  Masonry,  Woodm  Bridging,  and  Railway,  with  the 
Capital  requisite  at  0 per  cent,  to  furnish  an  annual  sum  adequate,  to  maintain  and  work  each  line. 


I 

Description  of  Lino*.  No. 

1 

Measured 
distance*  in 
mile*  and 
decimal*. 

Equaled 
diduiH  in 
inilt-s  and 
decimal*. 

Estimated 
tint  uf  con- 
niructioii. 

Equivalent 
capital  lo  main- 
tain. 

Equivalent 

capital  to  work.  Grand  total*. 

Upper  line  ! 1 

9263 

16013 

$1,127,471 

$926,375,00 

$2,001,636,25  $4,055,482,56 

Lower  line  ! 2 

91-06 

157-22 

1.067.816 

910,632.00 

1.966, 256,25  | 8,943.705,17 

Lower  line  U 3 

89  61 

167*40 

1,076,042 

896,416,00 

1 ,967,627.60  3,989,985.66 

Lower  line  C 4 

90u7 

166*60 

1,087.689 

900,766.00 

1.957.543,75  3,946,999,02 

Lower  line  D 5 

9024 

155  97 

1,073.518 

902,478.00 

1,049.741.25  3,925,737,62 

J-ower  line  E 6 

91  65 

169*56 

1,124,609 

016.590,00 

1 ,994,4 1 6.25  4,035,622,00 

Upper  line  B 7 

9351 

16079 

1,129.097 

935,1 16,00 

5,009.911,25  4,074,124,74 
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Judging  the  lines  by  these  tests,  we  find  that  No  1,  or  the  upper  line,  stands  6th  in  order  of  direct- 
ness, 6th  in  point  of  value  derived  from  present  actual  outlay,  6th  in  order  of  working,  and  of  course  6th 
in  the  aggregate  of  them  all. 


No.  2,  or  the  lower  line,  is 


No.  3 6tands 


No.  4 stands  ... 


No.  6 stands 


No.  6 stands 


No.  7 


Simplifying  the  matter  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  four  routes.  No.  2,  3,  4 and  6,  differing  from  each 
other,  in  tlie  extremes  of  the  first  respect,  rather  less  tlian  two  per  cent-,  and  in  the  latter  about  £ per 
cent 

There  seems  no  substantial  reason  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  founded  upon  such  minute  differences,  for 
preferring  one  lino  over  another,  and  we  niuat  therefore  consider  what  improvements  each  is  susceptible 
of,  when  it  comes  to  be  definitely  staked  off  for  construction. 

It  is  very  rare,  however,  that  so  small  differences  appear  in  the  comparison  of  several  routes,  but  it 
is  introduced  here  as  an  example  in  actual  practice,  and  showing  a very  proper  method  of  comparison. 

The*  route  having  been  determined  on,  we  proceed  to  the  construction. 

Excavation  and  embankment. — Let  ABC,  Fig.  8179,  represent  a profile  or  longitudinal  section  of  a 
portion  of  the  line  over  which  the  railroad  is  to  pass,  and  abed  the  level  at  which  the  road  is  to  be  formed, 

3179. 


constituting  what  is  called  the  grade  line.  All  those  parts  of  the  section  above  the  line  abed  will  re- 
quire to  be  cut  down,  and  arc  called  cuttings  ; and  those  portions  below  this  line  will  require  to  be  tilled 
up,  and  are  designated  as  embankment,  or  fillings. 

Where  a trifling  variation  in  the  general  inclination  of  the  line  or  of  the  grades  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance, it  is  very  advisable  that  the  line  should  be  so  laid  out  that  the  quantity  of  enrth,  or  material 
required  for  making  the  embankments,  should  not  be  greater  than  what  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  ex- 
cavations. There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  in  cuttings  or  embankments  of  great  lengths.  Cases 
may  occur  where  the  distance  between  the  cutting  and  embankment  is  such,  that  the  expeuse  of  cou- 


4th  In  order  of  directness. 

1st  In  value  derived  per  actual  present  outlay. 
3d  In  order  of  working. 

3d  In  the  aggregate  of  all  these  considerations. 
1st  In  order  of  directness. 

3d  In  value  derived  per  actual  present  outlay. 
4th  In  order  of  working,  and 
2d  In  aggregate  of  all  these. 
f 2d  In  order  of  directness. 

I 4tb  In  actual  present  outlay. 

] 2d  In  order  of  working. 

[4th  In  aggregate  of  all  these. 

2d  In  order  of  directness. 

2d  In  actual  present  outlay. 

1st  In  cost  of  working,  and 
1st  In  aggregate  of  them  alL 
6th  In  order  of  directness. 

6th  In  order  of  actual  present  outlay. 

6th  In  cost  of  working. 

6th  In  aggregate  of  all. 

Is  the  inferior  one  in  every  respect,  standing 
last  in  all  the  comparisons. 


3180. 


veyinfj  the  earth  from  one  part  of  the  line  to  another  is  greater  than  the  increased  expense  of  borrowing 
material  alongside  the  line  of  railway,  or  near  the  embankment,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  embank- 
ment ; and  of  depositing  the  earth  from  the  cut,  which  ought  to  have  formed  the  embankment.  upon 
waste  ground  alongside  such  cut,  in  spoil  bank.  These  are,  however,  cases  to  be  judged  of  by  the  en- 
gineer of  the  work,  and  are  entirely  questions  of  comparative  expense  between  the  one  mode  and  the 
other. 
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Width  of  the  railway. — Fig.  3180  is  a cross  section  of  an  excavation  or  cutting,  and  Fig.  3181  a cross 
scctiou  of  uu  embankment ; a b being  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  gh  the  bottom  level  or  ex- 
treme depth  of  the  excavation.  The  first  question  to  determine  is  the  width  at  the  bottom  level,  as  by 
this  the  whole  of  the  oneratious  are  guided  ; and  this  depends  upon  two  considerations:  first,  the  width 
between  the  rails  ; and  next,  the  width  between  the  two  lines,  U the  railway  is  intended  to  be  a double 
line. 

3181. 


Width  between  the  rails. — The  first  public  railway,  of  any  extent,  which  was  executed,  was  the  Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington  Railway.  The  width  between  the  rails  of  that  railway  was  made  four  feet  eight  inch 
es  and  a half,  taking  the  Ivillingworth  Colliery  Railway  as  a standard.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  constructed  by  the  same  engineer,  was  formed  of  the  same  width  ; and  it  was  then  made  a 
standing  order  of  the  legislature  in  England  that,  in  all  public  lines  of  railway,  the  width,  between  tho 
mils,  should  be  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a half.  In  1836  this  standing  order  was  suspended,  and  there 
is  now,  or  was  uutil  lately,  no  standard  of  width  whatever. 

The  following  are  the  principal  gages  in  use,  ranging  from  4 feet  6 inches  to  7 feet:  No.  1. — 4 


feet  6 inches,  originally  laid  down  in  Scotland.  No.  2.-4  feet  81  inches,  the  gage  in  most  general  use. 
No.  3. — of  5 feet,  formerly  adopted  for  the 

Eastern  Counties  and  Black  wall  lines,  in  Eng*  y / t 

land.  No.  4.— of  5 feet  6 inches,  used  in  Scot-  ~ 3 a 

land.  No.  5. — The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-  > i i 

road  of  G feet.  No.  6. — The  Irish  gage  of  6 * — 4 , ,4 

feet  2 inches  ; anil  No.  7,  the  Great  Western  of  ■ ..  . ■ . .r ■ 1 --- - - --  \ 

7 feet  gage,  in  England.  I— n.—  , , ■ -■  ^ 

The  confusion  actually  resulting,  and  to  be  an-  1'*  ■ ™nn 

ticiputed  by  this  want  of  uniformity  in  the  con 

struction  of  the  “ arterial  circulation,"  so  to  speak,  of  Great  Britain,  led  to  the  appointment  by  government 
of  a commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  most  advantageous  width  to  he  adopted  in  the  future: 
construction  of  railroads  in  that  country.  Tue  subject  was  examined  with  all  the  minuteness  which  its 
importance  called  for;  every  evidence  was  received  from  the  friends  of  the  several  widths  which  it  was 
in  their  power  to  furnish,  and  the  result  was  a report  from  the  commission  in  favor  of  the  “ narrow 
gage,"  or  four  feet  eight  and  a half  inches  between  the  rails  as  affording  all  the  advantages  claimed  for 


the  “ broad  gage,"  and  at  a diminished  expense.  It  is  now  the  standard  gage  in  tliat  country,  but  in 
our  own  the  matter  is  still  left  to  the  caprice  of  individuals  or  companies. 

We  shall,  then,  assume  the  width  between  the  rails  to  be  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a half.  The 
breadth  of  the  bearing  part  of  the  rails  cannot  vary  much ; about  two  inches  and  a half  seem  to  be  the 
width  agreed  upon  by  almost,  if  uot  all,  engineers.  The  width  between  the  outside  of  the  rails  will, 
therefore,  be  five  feet  one  inch  and  a half;  or  five  feet  one  inch  if  the  breadth  of  the  rail  itself  be  two 


inches  and  a quarter. 

Width  between  the  two  tracks. — The  next  consideration  is  the  width  between  the  tracks  of  the  railway. 
Upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  width  was  made  the  same  as  that  between  the  mils,  viz,  four 
feet  eight  inches  and  a half.  On  the  London  and  Birmingham,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Railways,  the 
width  is  six  feet;  and  less  than  this  is  not  considered  advisable,  and  is  the  width  almost  universally 
adopted  in  this  country. 

Width  on  the  outside  of  the  rails. — The  next  question  to  determine  is  the  width  required  on  the  out- 
side of  the  rails,  or  between  the  rails  and  the  edge  of  the  embankment,  or  side  of  the  excavations.  This 
is,  to  a great  extent,  determined  by  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ties  firm,  to  preserve  the  stability  of 
the  rails  and  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  engines  and  carriages  along  the  railway  with  every  possible 
security.  Where  economy  of  construction  has  been  a primary  object,  a width  of  three  feet  and  a half 
from  tl»c  rails  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  embankment  or  footpath  of  the  excavation,  or  from  n to  k,  or  or 
to  l,  Figs.  3180  and  3181,  has  been  found  sufficient  to  secure  adequate  firmness  and  stability  to  tho 
blocks  or  cross-ties  and  rails. 


But  them  is  another  very  important  object  to  effect, — the  width  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  tho 
engines  and  carriages  passing  along  the  railway,  and  which  is  more  difficult  to  determine,  without 
going  into  the  subject,  in  a speculative  point  of  view.  The  width  necessary  to  prevent  the  cars  running 
off  the  bank  will  vary  very  materially,  according  to  (he  circumstances  of  the  case  ; the  speed,  the  weight, 
the  dimensions,  and  the  shape  of  wheels,  the  material  forming  the  road-bed,  the  method  of  laying  the 
rails,  the  alignment  of  the  road,  whether  straight  or  curved,  Ac.,  all  having  more  or  less  bearing  on 
this  dimension  to  insure  safety.  It  has  been  attempted  to  investigate  this  question  mathematically,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  few  questions  wholly  beyond  such  method  of  determination.  Its  solution  can  only  bo 
arrived  at  by  practical  observation  and  experience.  A standard  writer  on  railroads  1ms  calculated  that 
this  dimension  should,  when  the  road  is  travelled  at  a speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  never  be  less 
than  the  distance  between  the  rails  of  the  two  tracks.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  unnecessarily  great, 
aod  failing  a more  rigorous  solution  of  the  question,  we  will  assume  as  the  proper  distance  outside  of  tho 
track,  the  distance  very  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  some  foreign  roads,  und  which 
is  found  to  answer  sufficiently  well,  viz.,  three  feet 
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Supposing  the  width  of  gagedo  bo  4 feet  inches,  or  to  outside  of  mils  to  be  five  feet  one  inch; 
between  the  tracks  six  feet;  and  the  breadth  on  the  outside  of  the  rails  three  feet  on  each  side;  we 
have,  then,  the  width  of  the  entire  mad,  at  the  level  of  the  rails,  or,  between  k and  /,  Figs.  3181  and 
3180,  twenty-two  feet  two  inches.  The  only  remaining  questions  for  cons  idem  lion,  are  the  slopes  <7  it, 
h l,  required  for  the  filling  of  the  road,  and  the  width  required  for  the  drainage  of  tin;  excavations.  The 
depth  of  the  filling  is  usually  two  feet  or  two  feet  three  niches,  and  a slope-  of  one  foot  horizontal,  to  one  • 
foot  perpendicular,  is  found  to  be  sufficient. 

The  width  of  the  drainage  eg,  hd Fig.  3180,  will  vary,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  be  conveyed  off ; but  one  foot  and  a half  on  each  fide,  at  the  bottom  level,  is  generally  found 
sufficient. 

We  have,  then,  the  width  of  the  excavations  at  the  bottom  level,  as  follows : 


feet.  inch*-*. 

Two  lines  of  railway,  including  rails  10  2 

Width  between  the  two  lines 6 0 

Width  on  the  outside  of  rails  6 0 

Width  required  for  the  slopes 4 0 

Width  for  the  drainage 3 0 


29  2 

which  will  bo  the  width  fi',ed,  Fig.  3180. 

And  for  the  embankments,  or  / k\  Fig.  3181,  which  require  no  width  for  drainage,  three  feet  less,  or 
twenty -six  feet  And  where  the  slope  of  the  embankments  is  one  and  a half  to  one,  the  width  at  the 
bottom  level,  so  called,  (two  feet  three  inches  Ik-1ow  grade,)  is  thirty-three  feet  nine  inches. 

Slope*  of  the  excavation*  and  embankment*. — Having  now  ascertained  the  width,  it  is  next  necessary 
to  determine  the  angle  to  lx?  given  to  the  slopes  of  the  excavations  and  embankment*.  These 
depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  or  height  of  the  embankment;  in  the  former, 
when  the  material  is  Rand,  gravel,  or  gravelly  clay,  a slope  of  one  and  a half  horizontal,  to  one  perpen- 
dicular, is  quite  sufficient ; and  in  excavations,  up  to  thirty  or  forty  feet,  this  slope  has  been  found  to 
stand  verv  welL  In  some  descriptions  of  clay  a greater  slope  is  given,  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
to  one.  I'he  embankments  are  generally  made  with  the  same  slope-  as  thut  of  the  excavations ; and  it 
is  presumed  that,  with  whatever  slojx*  the  excavation  will  stand,  the  embankment  formed  of  the 
material  from  such  excavation  will  stand  with  the  same  angle  of  slope. 

On  the  English  railways  the  slopes  are  covered  with  a layer  of  soil,  which  is  procured  from  the  base 
of  the  embankments,  or  from  the  top  of  the  cuttings;  this  layer  of  soil  is  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
slope  about  six  inches  thick,  or  of  the  thickness  which  the  soil  from  those  places  will  yield.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  security  of  the  slopes,  that  the  soil  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  possible,  after 
the  excavation  is  made,  or  the  embankment  consolidated;  and  sown  with  grass  or  clover,  or  both,  to  get 
a turf  u|x»n  it  before  the  slopes  are  affected  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  By  doing  so  slopes  will  often 
stand,  where,  without  the  soiling  and  turf,  or  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  they  will  not  stand.  This  is  very  much  neglected  in  this  f/~ 

country,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  cuts  are  in  general  either  badly  N'> 

drained,  or  a gang  of  hands  are  constantly  at  work  to  keep  the  ditch  free 
from  the  wash  of  the  slopes ; and  it  is  a good  practice  to  sow  the  slope  , 
with  some  hardy  grass-seed,  or  defend  it  from  washing  by  loose  stones 
thrown  over  the  bank. 

In  these  figures  we  have  shown  the  slope  of  the  excavation  to  run 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  In  some  cases,  where  stone  is  plentiful,  ’> 
and  where  there  is  an  excels  of  cutting,  side  walls,  similar  to  Fig.  3182,  • 
are  built,  to  retain  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  the  line  p q showing,  in  that 
case,  the  line  of  the  slope.  In  such  coses,  stone  drains,  similar  to  that  shown  at  g,  are  made  to  still 
further  diminish  the  width  of  the  railway.  The  propriety  of  doing  this  is,  however,  entirely  a matter 
of  calculation. 

Foundation * for  the  croxs  tie*. — The  line  having  been  formed  to  the  proposed  inclination  longitudi- 
nally, it  i<*  then  levelled  transversely.  But,  as  the  material  constituting  the  base  of  the  railway,  in  the 
excavations  and  embankments,  is  rnrelv  a proper  material  for  a road-bed,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  these 
surfaces  over  with  some  material  which  will  allow  the  water  to  drain  off  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ties,  and  which  will  likewise  form  a sufficiently  firm  foundation  for  the  ties  to  rest  upon.  This  is  gen- 
erally done  by  a layer  or  coating  of  broken  stone,  or  clean  gravel,  whichever  is  found  the  least  ex- 
pensive. 

The  drainage  having  been  effected,  and  the  under  coating  of  broken  stone  having  been  all  spread 
upon  the  line,  the  next  operation  is  setting  the  blocks  or  ties. 

On  all  the  excavations  where  stone  blocks  can  l>e  had  at  a moderate  cost,  and  on  the  embankments 
which  are  perfectly  consolidated,  which,  by  the  way,  is  never  sufficiently  the  case  on  a new  road,  they 
mny  be  used ; but  upon  high  embankments  made  of  clay,  and  which  are  constantly  settling  down,  it  is 
found  most  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lay  down  wooden  sleepers  or  ties,  stretched  across  from 
one  rail  to  the  other. 

It  lias  been  the  custom  in  England  to  lay  the  rails  on  stone  blocks,  which  rest  on  a layer  of  broken 
stone  about  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  whole  filled  in  afterwards  or  “ ballasted,"  as  it  is  called,  with 
graveL  If  broken  stone  be  used,  about  one  foot  in  depth  will  be  sufficient;  but  if  graved  be  used,  it  is 
customary  to  lay  a greater  depth,  about  two  feet  This  serves  as  a drain  to  take  off'  the  surface  water, 
and  prevent*  its  freezing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ties  or  blocks. 

The  American  system,  however,  is  beginning  to  prevail  to  a great  extent;  viz.,  the  use  of  cross-ties  of 
wood  instead  of  stone  blocks,  upon  which  to  rest  the  raiL  In  our  country,  whero  the  frost  is  so  severe. 


3182. 
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the  difficulty  and  expense  of  setting  and  preserving  the  stone  blocks  is  very  great,  ami  they  have  long 
since  been  abandoned  for  the  wood  ties;  and  even  in  England,  some  roads  originally  laid  with  stone 
blocks  have  been  taken  up  and  wood  cross  ties  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  stone  blocks.  And  in  fact,  if 
the  experience  in  this  country  be  worth  any  thing,  this  may  be  considered  the  proper  method,  as  most 
modem  works  are  now  projected  on  this  plan. 

These  wooden  sleepers  are  made  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  eight  to  ten  inches  broad,  and  about 
five  inches  thick. 

When  the  blocks  arc  set  or  sleepers  laid,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  space  between  the  blocks,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  rails,  is  filled  up  to  about  three  inches  above  the  top  of  the  blocks,  or  about  the  same 
depth  below  the  top  of  the  mils. 

Seating  the  chair*  upon  the  Hocks. — A seat  is  first  made  upon  the  top  of  the  block,  perfectly  level, 
and  in  the  same  plane  ns  the  base  of  the  block,  upon  which  the  chair,  of  cast-iron,  and  weighing  from 
20  to  40  pounds,  is  to  be  set.  Holes  are  drilled  into  the  stone,  a I suit  two  inches  in  diameter,  into  which 
oaken  plugs  are  driven,  Fig.  3188 ; these  plugs  are  then  bored  with  a three-eighth  inch  auger,  and  the 
chair,  having  been  properly  seated  upon  the  top  of  the  bbick,  an  iron  pin  is  driven  through  the  hole  of 
the  chair  into  the  wooden  plug,  and  which,  having  a head,  fastens  the  cuuir  to  the  sleeper. 


31*3. 


3105. 


31%. 


I -^r.-7W 


Keying  the  rails  to  the  chairs. — Various  methods  have  boon  devised  for  fastening  the  rail  to  the  chair. 
Iroo  wedges,  keys,  and  pins,  and  sometimes  a union  of  all  three,  have  in  their  turn  had  their  advocates ; 
but  all  metal  fastenings  are  objectionable,  as  all  are  found  to  work  loose.  Wooden  keys  or  wedges  are 
beginning  to  be  in  favor.  Fig.  H 184  is  the  rail  used  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  weighs 
sixty-five  pounds  per  yard;  and  which  is  the  form  of  rail  used  upon  the  Grand  Junction  Railway. 


3184.  3185. 


3190. 


These  rails  are  secured  to  the  chair  by  a wooden  key,  a a.  Figs.  31 8 1 and  3185.  One  side  of  (lie  chair 
is  bevelled  vertically,  again>t  which  the  wedge  acts,  and  pressing  against  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of 
the  rail,  forces  it  downwards  into  the  chair,  while  it,  at  the  same  time,  forces  the  rail  against  the  other 
cheek  of  the  chair.  These  keys  are  made  of  oak  and  well  dried,  so  that  when  driven,  and  exposed  to 


3%:>. 


tbe  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  by  expanding,  they  act  with  very  powerful  effect  in  fastening  the  rail 
to  the  chair;  so  much  so  as  in  some  cases  to  split  the  chair.  The  plan  B of  Fig.  3184  shows  the  form 
of  the  wedge  a a longitudinally  ; by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  side  of  the  chair  is  convex;  when. 
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therefore,  the  wedge,  being  quite  dry,  is  driven  between  the  rail  and  chair,  and  expanding  by  the  damp 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  very  .tightly  compressed  bv  the  convexity  of  the  chair,  which  produces  a corre- 
sponding expansion  at  the  ends,  and  thus  fastens  the  wooden  wedge  so  securely  that  no  working  takes 
place  between  it  and  the  rail  or  chair.  This  key  has,  of  course,  no  tendency,  except  the  mere  friction  or 
pressure  of  its  sides,  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  rails  nt  the  joint  from  separating. 

Fig.  3186  represents  the  form  of  chair  in  use  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  in  this  State,  which 
is  found  to  answer  a good  purpose.  The  chair  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the  rail  fastened  by  means  of 
it  and  the  spikes  to  the  cross-ties,  independent  of  the  oak  wedge,  which  is  driven  in  to  prevent  the 
rattling  of  the  rail  in  its  seat,  from  the  vibration  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  train.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  action  of  the  wedge  forces  the  rail  down  in  the  chair  and  tirmly  against  its  opposite 
cheek. 

The  effect  of  the  expansion  aud  contraction  of  the  rails,  by  the  variation  of  temperature,  amounts  to 
about  the  fifteenth  part  of  an  inch  in  a rail  fifteen  feet  in  length.  It  has  been  attempted  to  obviate  this 
shock  by  forming  the  ends  int6  a half-lap  joint,  but  with  partial  success  only.  The  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  at  present  is  to  preserve  the  parallelism  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  rail ; but  the  opening  of  the 
joint  is  inevitable,  as,  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rail,  an  open  joint  must  be  left, 
dependent  in  its  dimensions  upon  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  Laying  the  rails. 


3lf>a.  3190.  3192.  . 3194. 


Fig.  3187  is  a plan  of  rail  laid  down  on  some  of  the  railroads  in  this  country;  with  this  rail  chairs 
are  dispensed  with,  the  base  of  the  rail  k ing  very  broad,  and  being  laid  upon  the  longitudinal  silla  or 
Cross-ties,  is  fastened  to  them  by  the  brad-headed  spikes  c and  rf,  which  are  driven  into  the  sills.  A 
notch  is  cut  near  the  end  of  the  rail  on  each  side,  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  spike  which 
is  driven  through  the  notch,  thus  permitting  the  rail  to  expand  or  contract,  while  the  flat  head  of  the 
spike  confines  it  firmly  to  the  cross-ties.  This  has  become  a favorite  mode  of  fastening  rails  in  this 
country,  and  may  be  said  to  be  universal,  sometimes  without  any  chair  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes 
witli  a’ mere  plate  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  rail  from  bedding  themselves  into  the  wood.  Tins  form 
of  rail  is  now  known  in  Europe  as  the  “American  raiL"  The  following  are  a few  of  the  various 
patterns  of  rail  in  use: 

Fig.  3188  is  the  section  of  an  experimental  fish-bellied  or  elliptical  rail,  rolled  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway  Company,  for  tin*  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  rigidity  of  this  kind  of  rail, 
and  parallel  rails  of  the  same  weight  per  yard ; the  weight  of  this  rail  was  about  fifty  pounds  per  yard  ; 
the  figure  shows  the  extreme  depth,  and  the  dotted  line  a b the  smallest  depth. 

Fig.  3189  is  the  section  of  the  parallel  rail,  rolled  for  the  purpose  above  described,  the  weight  of 
which  was  as  nearly  fifty  pounds  per  yard  as  it  could  be  rolled.  The  area  of  the  wearing  or  top  part 
of  the  two  rails  is  precisely’  the  same,  as  likewise  the  breadth  of  the  base ; but  they  differ  in  the  depth 
and  thickness  of  the  middle  part  of  the  rail. 

Fig.  3190  is  the  section  of  a parallel  rail,  used  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  or  Grand  Junction 
Railway,  aud  weighing  about  sixty-two  pounds  per  yard.  The  top  aud  base  of  this  rail  are  the  same 
section. 

Fig.  3191  is  the  section  of  a rail  used  on  the  Dublin  and  Kingston  Railway,  and  which  U a parallel 
rail,  weighing  about  forty -five  pounds  per  yard. 

Fig.  3192  is  a fish-kilied  rail,  made  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  weighing  about  forty-four  pounds  per 
yard.  The  entire  section  on  the  drawing  shows  the  extreme  depth  in  the  middle,  and  the  line  a b the 
depth  at  the  bearing  parts.  This  rail  does  not  swell  out  at  the  base,  being  intended  to  be  keyed  into 
the  chair. 

Fig.  3193  is  the  section  of  a parallel  rail,  of  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds  per  yard,  a few  of  which  are 
laid  down  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway. 
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Fig.  3191  is  the  section  of  a rail  intended  for  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  the  weight  of  which 
is  about  sixty  pounds  per  yard  This  is  likewise  a parallel  rail ; the  mode  of  keying  this  rail  differs 
from  any  of  the  preceding  plans,  and  is  shown  in  Fig*.  3195  and  3196,  Fig.  3196  king  a section,  and  Fig. 
8195  a plan.  Oil'1  side  of  the  chair  is  cast  to  fit  the  rail ; on  the  other  side  of  the  chair  a loose  inter- 
mediate wedge  slide*  between  the  cheeks  of  the  clmir.  shown  at  e\  this  intermediate  wedge  is  keyed 
against  the  rail  by  the  driving-key  f,  which  may  be  driven  witli  any  degree  of  tightness;  the  interme- 
diate key  prevents  the  vibration  of  the  rail  from  loosening  the  key  /.  This  chair,  it  will  be  seen,  lias 
four  pins  to  fasten  it  to  the  block. 
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Fig.  3197  is  the  section  of  a parallel  rail,  laid  clown  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kailway,  and 
weighing  sixty  pounds  pe  r yard.  Iu  all  the  preceding  figures  of  rails,  both  sides  of  the  top  or  wearing 
part  of  the  rail,  whereon  the  wheels  roll,  is  the  same ; but  as  it  is  only  on  one  side  of  the*  rail  that  the 
flanch  of  the  wheel  rolls  against  it  below  the  plane  of  the  top  of  the  rail,  the  wheel  on  the  other  side 
rolling  along  the  p^tne  of  the  surface,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  both  sides  the 
same.  In  this  case  the  side  of  the  top.  acted  against,  by  the  flanch  of  the  wheel,  is  of  the  same  outline 
as  that  part  of  the  wheel;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  section  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
top.  This  plan,  however,  prevents  the  rail  from  being  turned  with  the  opposite  side  to  the  tlanch  of  the 
wheel,  which  it  is  sometimes  found  requisite  to  do. 

Fig.  3198  is  a section  of  the  thirty-five  pounds  per  yard  fish-bellied  rail,  originally  laid  down  upon 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway ; the  entire  figure  showing  the  extreme  depth  in  the  middle,  and 
the  line  a b the  depth  in  the  bearing  parts  of  the  rail.  The  mode  of  keying  this  rail  is  shown  in  Fig.  3199. 

Fig.  3200  is  a section  of  a fifty  pound  per  yard  elliptical,  or  fish-bellied  rail,  laid  down  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway : the  section  of  this  is  nearly  similar  to  the  preceding  figure,  except  in 
the  area  and  weight;  the  keying  is  precisely  similar;  the  line  a b shows  the  depth  at  the  bearings. 

Fig.  3201  is  a parallel  rail,  weighing  seventy-five  pounds  per  yard,  and  laid  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway.  The  mode  of  keying  is  similar  that  shown  in  Fig.  3199;  the  distance  of  the 
supports,  five  feet 

Fig.  3202  is  the  section  of  the  parallel  rail,  laid  down  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  • 
weighing  seventy-five  pounds  per  yard.  The  top  of  this  rail  is  made  of  the  shape  explained  in  Fig.  3197. 

Fig.  3203  is  another  sixty  pouiius  per  yard  parallel  rail,  which  has  been  laid  down  upon  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway. 

Fig.  3204  is  the  section  of  the  rail  laid  down  upon  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway ; it  is  an  ellip- 
tical or  fish-bellied  rail,  shown  in  Fig.  3205,  with  a convex  projecting  knob  nt  the  bearing  points.  The 
entire  figure  in  the  plate  shows  the  extreme  depth  of  section  at  a'  6\  Fig.  3205,  and  the  line  a b,  Fig. 
3204,  the  depth  near  the  knob,  the  latter  swelling  out  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  more  within  the  chair. 
These  rails  weigh  forty-two  pounds  per  yard,  and  are  laid  in  fifteen  feet  lengths,  with  five  bearings  of 
three  feet  each. 

The  compound  rail,  designed  with  a view  to  correct  the  defect  experienced  in  the  simple  rail  at  the 
joint,  is  now  receiving  a good  deal  of  attention  from  engineers.  Several  plans  have  been  devised,  but 
all  of  them  want  the  results  of  experience  licforc  they  can  be  recommended  for  general  adoption.  Un- 
doubtedly the  defects  of  the  joints  are,  to  a great  extent,  remedied  by  the  compound  rail,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  in  this  country  greater  evils  would  not  result  by  increasing  the  number  of  parts  of  a 
machine  already  so  complicated  ami  difficult  to  keep  in  repair  as  a railroad. 

Curves  on  the  line  of  raihraif. — It  has  been  usual  to  construct  the  wheels  for  railway  carriages  so  that 
the  outside  rim  is  conical,  or  enlarged  in  diameter  next  the  flanch ; when,  therefore,  the  carriages  are 
passing  round  a curve,  the  wheels  being  connected  together  by  the  axle,  forms,  as  it  were,  a conical 
roller,  running  upon  the  rails  with  different  radii  ; the  larger  radii  being  on  the  outside  curve  of  the  rail. 

Tins  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  running  on  the  outside  compensates,  to  a certain  extent,  for 
the  increased  length  of  the  outer  curve  of  the  rail ; and  if  the  radius  of  the  curve  is  not  less  than  the  line 
which  the  two  wheels  of  unequal  radii  would  describe,  the  wheels  will  travel  along  the  line  of  the  curve 
without  rubbing  against  the  Ranches.  But  if  the  curve  is  more  acute  than  such  a line,  then  the  flanebes 
of  the  wheels  are  the  only  guides  to  keep  the  carriages  on  the  rails. 

The  degree  of  cone  generally  given  to  the  tire  of  the  carriage  wheels  Is  to  make  the  diameter  next 
the  flanch  one  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  next  the  outside  of  the  tire,  the  breadth  being  34  inchest 
hi  practice,  it  is  likewise  usual  to  keep  the  wheels  at  such  a distance  from  each  other  upon  the  axles, 
tliat,  when  travelling  upon  a straight  line,  tlic  Handies  on  each  side  are  hboot  one  inch  man  the  rail. 
With  a view  to  provide  against  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  carriages  when  running  in  a curve,  it  has  been 
customary  to  elevate  the  outer  rail  of  the  track. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  elevation  to  be  given  to  the  outside  rail,  of  different  radii,  above 
that  of  the  inner  rail ; so  that  the  whole  amount  of  centrifugal  force  is  balanced  by  that  of  the  gravity 
of  the  load,  towards  the  iusidd  of  the  curve. 


r~ 

Description  of  wa^on  and  width  of 
railway. 

Radius  of 
the  curve 
in  feet. 

Surplus  of  elevation  in  Inches,  the  velocity  in 
miles  per  hour  being: 

10  miles. 

15  miles. 

20  miles. 

30  miles. 

250 

116 

3-04 

667 

13- 

Diameter  of  wagon  wheels  3 feet; 

500 

•58 

1-52 

2-83 

6-57 

width  of  railway  4 feet  8 inch. ; 

1000 

•29 

•76 

1-42 

330 

inclination  of  the  tire  of  the 

2000 

15 

•38 

*71 

1-65  • 

wheel  £ inch  in  the  breadth, 

8000 

10 

•25 

•47 

110 

viz.,  3|  inches. 

4000 

•07 

■20 

■36 

•83 

6000 

*06 

15 

*29 

•67 

It  was  a few  years  back  the  custom  in  this  country,  as  it  still  is  to  a great  extent  in  England,  to 
cone,  a*  it  is  called,  the  tires  of  the  wheels  with  a view  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the  Handles  of  the 
wheels  in  pissing  the  curves.  The  above  calculations  of  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rails  includes,  as  an 
element,  this  coning  of  the  wheels.  Theoretically  and  practically,  with  a given  Bpccd,  this  is  correct ; 
but  tlie  passenger,  express,  and  freight  trains,  travelling  at  very  different  speeds,  without  their  wheels 
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nrc  corn'll  nt  different  angles — which  in  practice  would  be  very  inconvenient,  if  not  wholly  impractica- 
ble— the  different  elevations  of  the  outer  rail  would  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case, 
as  a speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  requires  an  elevation  some  11  times  greater  than  a speed  of  10 
miles.  It  is  now,  in  this  country,  the  custom  to  disregard  this  coning  of  the  wheels  to  the  extent  which 
the  theory  would  call  for,  and  simply  cone  them  to  the  amount  of  the  draft  (as  it  is^alled)  of  the  cast- 
ing. al»out  i inch  on  the  tread  of  the  wheel  ; and  engineers  differ  very  much  us  to  the  proper  amount  of 
elevation  which  should  be  given  to  the  outer  rail.  The  actual  amount  to  meet  a £iven  speed  is  easily 
estimated;  but  whether  it  is  exj>edient  to  give  more  or  less  than  this,  or  to  provide  for  the  freight  or 
passenger  trains,  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  question. 

A-  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  higher  velocities  of  passenger  trains,  even  with  their  less  load,  i9 
productive  of  greater  injury  to  a raid  than  the  freight  trains,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  udjust  the  rail 
with  tin?  surplus  elevation  due  the  higher  velocity  ; if  the  road  were  essentially  a passenger  road,  or  in 
other  words,  without  the  freight  trains  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  passenger  trains,  to  suit  the  curves 
to  the  hitter  traffic,  having  in  view  the  diminution  of  “wear  and  tear"  of  both  wheels  add  rail,  rather 
than  an  economy  of  motive  power. 

Great  II  V«/ern  Railroad  »'.»  England — Mr.  Bruner  * plan. — Figs.  3205,  3206.  and  3181,  (p.  519.)  show 
a plan  and  different  sections  of  Mr.  Brunei's  plan  of  railway.  A BCD  E F and  G H are  the  longitudinal 
rails  forming  the  railway;  these  longitudinal  rails  are  11  to  15  inches  broad  and  6 or  7 inches  thick,  and 
are  made  of  American  pine,  a 1/  ah'  and  rd’cd'  are  double  transverse  ties  or  sleepers,  which  are  each 
six  inches  in  breadth  and  seven  inches  deep ; and  r f single  transverse  ties  or  sleepers,  which  are  six 
inches  in  breadth  and  nine  inches  deep.  These  sleepers  nre  stretched  across  the  line  of  railway,  and  to 
them  the  longitudinal  rails  are  secured.  1 2 34 5 and  6 nre  piles  which,  in  the  cuttings,  nre  from  nine 
to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  in  the  embankments  12  to  30 
feet,  or  of  such  a length  ns  that  they  will  reach  from  the  base  or  formation  line  of  the  railway  6 to  8 
feet  into  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  cross-ties  are  American  pine,  and  the  piles  of  beech. 


3005. 


The  plan  of  construction,  or  of  forming  the  railway,  is  as  follows:  the  piles  arc  driven  at  intervals  of 
every  tifieen  feet,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  in  the  middle  between  the  longitudinal  rails.  In  cut- 
tings, they  are  driven  from  eight  to  ten  feet  into  the  ground,  below  the  level  of  the  cross-sleepers;  and 
on  embankments  they  must  bo  of  such  a length  as  to  be  driven  about  the  same  depth,  or  seven  or  eight 
feet  into  the  original  ground.  Upon  an  embankment  of  three  feet  they  must  be,  therefore,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  height  of  embankment,  and  the  kind  of  subsoil  into  which  they  arc 
(o  be  driven.  These  piles  nre  always  to  be  driven  to  the  exact  depth  required ; no  part  of  the  head  is 
allowed  to  be  cut  off;  but  if  the  pile  does  not  drive  to  the  proper  depth,  it  must  be  drawn  and  driven 
again.  This  is  for  the  purjKMie  of  being  certain  that  they  have  sufficient  hold  of  the  ground ; near  the 
head  of  these  piles,  as  shown  nt  1 2 3 4 5 6,  Fig.  3206,  and  nt  h b’f  and  dd\  Fip.  3206,  a square  shoul- 
der, of  1 1 inch,  is  made  on  one  side  of  the  piles  for  the  single  ties,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  piles  12  5 6 
for  the  double  tics.  The  ties  or  cross  timbers  ure  let  into  these  shoulders,  and  they  arc  firmly  bolted  to 
the  pde*.  us  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  double  cross-timbers  are  laid  down  thirteen  inches,  and  the 
single  limber*  nine  inches  below  the  line  of  the  rails.  Between  the  double  timbers,  as  shown  at  ffff. 
Fig.  3205,  and  also  at  ull  the  other  points  where  the  longitudinal  rails  intersect  the  cross  timbers,  a piece 
of  wood  is  interpo  ed,  which  i*  pinned  to  the  cross-timbers,  and  upon  which  the  longitudinal  rails  rest 
The  longitudinal  rails  nre  then  lnid  down  upon  the  cross-timbers,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  three 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  iron  rails ; they  nre  bolted  to  the  cross-timbers  with  screw-bolts  and 
washer*,  as  shown  nt  n n n n.  Fig.  3205,  and  by  a larger  scale  in  Fig.  3207,  ef  being  the  cross-timber, 
and  A II  tluf  longitudinal  timbere;  the  Intter,  it  will  be  seen,  is  let  into  the  cross-timber  a little,  the 
single  cross- timbers  being  deeper  tlian  the  double  cross-timbers.  The  head  of  the  bolt  and  washer  is 
countersunk  into  the  upper  sutfuce  of  the  longitudinal  rail,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  One  of  these  bolts 
is  put  in  at  each  of  the  jxiints  of  intersection  of  the  longitudinal  rails  with  the  single  cross-timbers,  and 
two  bolts  nt  each  of  the  points  of  intersection  with  the  double  timbers. 

When  the  piles  are  nrmly  driven,  the  cross-timbers  bolted  to  them,  and  the  longitudinal  timbers 
bolted  to  the  cross- timbers,  then  snnd,  or  finely  screened  gravel,  is  beat  or  packed  underneath  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers,  until  a base  or  bed  is  made  lor  them  to  rest  upon,  perfectly  firm,  solid,  and  compact. 
Fig.  3208  shows  a section  of  the  rail  used,  which  weighs  from  43  to  4 1 pounds  per  yard,  and  which 
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rests  upon  and  is  secured  to  the  hard -wood  plank  nnd  timbers  of  the  longitudinal  sills,  and  is  of  the  do* 
script  ion  known  as  the  U or  bridge  rail. 

As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  rails  have  a slight  bevel  inwards. 

The  width  or  gage  of  the  railway  is  7 feet  2$  inches,  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  rails ; and  the  width 
between  the  centres  of  the  inside  mils  is  6 feet 

On  an  examination  of  the  details  of  this  plan  of  forming  a railway,  it  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  the 
piling,  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  principle  of  the  old  wooden  railways,  or  from  some  of  the 
wooden  railways  laid  down  in  thus  country.  In  the  old  wooden  railways  in  this  country,  the  consolida- 
tion and  firmness  of  the  base  of  the  railway  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  weight  of  tfic  carriages,  and 
of  the  weight  of  the  timbers  and  sleepers.  Mr.  Brunei  employs  the  retaining  power  of  long  piles  driven 
into  the  earth  to  hold  down  the  rails  and  sleepers ; and  relying  on  the  retaining  power  of  these  piles, 
he  throws  an  upright  vertical  strain  or  pressure  against  the  base  of  the  rails,  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  weight  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  upon  the  rails.  This  is  the  principle  of  his  railway,  ami  it  is 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  this  plan,  tluit  the  timbers  should  be  packed  up  until  they  are  considera- 
bly strained  or  sprung,  or  until  they  have  a considerable  pressure  upwards ; the  whole  stability  or  su- 
periority of  this  railway  over  other  wooden  railways,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  retaining  power  of 
these  piles. 

A few  instances  occur  in  this  country  of  the  use  of  stone  blocks  for  the  support  of  the  rail ; but  they 
form  the  exception,  it  being  found  tluit  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  on  the  stone  track  is  much 
greater  than  on  the  wood,  and  in  cousequcnce  the  use  of  the  latter  material  for  the  support  of  the  rail 
has  become  universal.  The  point  in  which  our  roads  present  a great  inferiority  when  compared  with 
the  English,  is  in  the  want  of  complete  preparation  of  the  foundation.  Upon  tliis  depends,  in  a great 
measure,  the  perfection  of  the  road.  All  the  refinement  of  science,  as  applied  to  the  form  and  dimen- 
sion of  rails,  chairs,  engines,  <fcc.,  is  useless,  if  the  foundation  be  liable  to  do  thrown  by  frost,  or  to  dis- 
placement from  any  cause.  To  prevent  this,  too  much  care  cannot  bo  given  to  the  nature  of  the 
material  forming  the  road-bed*  and  to  the  position  and  preservation  of  the  ditches.  All  material  im- 
pervious to  water  should  be  excavated  from  the  bed  of  the  road  to  the  depth  at  least  of  two  feet,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  clean  gravel ; upon  this  should  be  laid,  nnd  well  settled  by  ramming,  the  parallel 
lines  of  longitudinal  sub-sills  (so  called)  of  plank:  these  are  to  serve  to  equalize  the  bearing  upon  the 
gravel  until  the  road-bed  becomes  thoroughly  consolidated;  and  very  rarely,  if  the  road  be  properly 
built,  will  they  require  renewal.  These  sills  may  be  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  wide,  of  almost  any  material,  and  laid  in  lengths  of  from  18  to  24  feet  in  the  vertical  piano 
of  the  rails.  At  the  joints  a splicing  piece  of  about  three  feet  in  length  may  be  laid  under;  or  what 
is  probably  better,  on  one  side  of  the  joint.  The  sleepers  or  cross-ties  of  chestnut,  cedar,  oak,  or  ojther 
durable  wood,  according  to  the  locality,  arc  laid  transversely  upon  these  sills  at  intervals  of  about  two 
feet.  These  ties  should  be  at  least  6 inches  deep  by  7 or  8 inches  wide,  and  for  the  narrow  gage  8 
feet  long ; they  should  be  flatted  on  the  under  side,  for  their  whole  length,  to  a bearing  surface  of  at 
least  5 inches,  and  should  rest  truly  on  the  sub-sill.  Over  the  centre  of  the  sub-sill  the  ties  should  be 
adzed  off  to  a true  bearing  of  at  least  4 inches  parallel  to  the  grade  line ; upon  these  cross-ties  are  to 
be  spiked  the  iron  rails.  If  a chair  be  used  at  the  joints  of  the  rnil,  the  ties  must  be  worked  off  the 
requisite  thickness  to  allow  the  rail  to  rest  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  the  intermediate  cross- ties. 
Some  roads  have  beeu  laid  without  oither  chair  or  sub-sill,  but  it  is  a vicious  practice.  The  rail  is 
usually  secured  in  the  chair  by  the  brad-headed  spikes  which  bold  the  latter  to  the  ties,  the  notch  in 
the  rail  for  the  spike  being  elongated  so  as  to  permit  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rail,  or  else 
the  chair  Ls  fastened  independently  of  the  rnil,  and  the  latter  prevented  from  rising  out  of  the  chair 
bT  the  latter  being  made  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  rail,  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  its 
ciiair  but  by  drawing  it  out  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  At  the  intermediate  cross-ties  the  rail  is 
secured  inside  and  out  by  the  brad-headed  spike  driven  into  the  tie  on  each  side,  and  lapping  over  the 
base  of  the  rail.  The  rail  may  be  further  secured  in  the  ciiair  by  a wooden  wedge,  sawn  to  a taper, 
and  driven  mto  the  chair  against  the  bottom,  side,  and  top  of  thc’rail,  one  side  of  the  chair  being  east 
to  receive  it.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  make  the  fastening  of  the  rail  iu  the  chair  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  wedge.  The  chair  should  be  safe  against  accident,  were  the  wedge  to  drop  out ; 
Out  the  use  of  the  latter  should  be  to  perfect  the  joint,  and  prevent  the  small  motion  in  the  chair  oc- 
casioned by  the  vibration  of  the  rnil,  which  in  the  end  might  prove  the  destruction  of  the  chair.  The 
spikes  should  be  machine-made,  with  chisel  points,  and  weigh  at  least  half  a pound  each,  nnd  occupying 
in  length  the  depth  of  the  cross-tie.  After  the  rails — we  have  supposed  the  II  or  IT  section,  of  about 
from  60  to  80  pounds  per  yard — are  laid  ami  spiked,  and  the  line  of  rails  adjusted  to  their  proper 
adjustment,  the  ballast  of  clean  gravel  is  brought  into  the  road  nnd  deposited  between  urul  around 
the  cross-ties,  packed  well  underneath  them  with  the  shovel  and  rammer,  and  levelled  off  to  the  plane 
of  the  bottom  of  the  rnil,  nearly.  This  is  the  method,  with  some  modification,  which  prevails  pretty 
generally  in  the  construction  of  the  modem  railroad  A longitudinal  bearing  under  the  rnil,  into  which 
the  crosA-tics  are  framed  something  similar  to  the  Western  Railroad  in  England,  is  occasionally  adopt- 
ed ; but  its  want  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  other  defects,  has  occasioned  its  disuse. 

This  metliod  of  construction  may  seem  light  and  inartificial,  when  compared  with  the  more  compli- 
cated structures  in  use  abroad;  but  when  properly  built  and  maintained,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  point  of  stability  and  permanence.  Convenience  of  repair  is  its  groat  feature.  Let  what  method  will 
be  adopted  for  the  superstructure  of  a road,  nothing  will  justify  the  neglect  of  a thorough  and  rigid 
supervision.  No  combination  of  wood,  iron,  nnd  stone  can  be  devised,  which  will  undergo  the  tremen- 
dous ordeal  of  weight  and  velocity  to  which  a railroad  is  subjected,  without  exhibiting  some  symptoms 
of  yielding ; it  must  be  examined  daily,  hourly.  A slight  defect  increases  so  rapidly,  and  its  effects 
may  become  so  disastrous,  that  the  only  safety  consists  iu  ceaseless  wntcliing;  nnd  that  description  of. 
track  may  be  considered  the  best  which,  combining  all  requisite  strength,  admits  of  all  needful  repairs 
with  the  least  difficulty,  tlie  least  interruption  to  the  traffic,  and  the  leant  expense.  These  conditions 
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arc  fulfilled  in  a high  degree  by  the  cross  tie  track  when  thoroughly  built ; and  it  will  undoubtedly 
for  many  years  yet  form  the  basis  of  our  railroad  structures.  A heavier  rail  tluui  that  heretofore 
in  use  will  become  necessary,  before  it  cau  be  considered  as  in  a condition  to  exhibit  its  merit 
advantageously. 

For  the  various  machines  used  on  railroads,  reference  is  made  to  their  respective  heads : Locomotive 
Engine.  Engines,  Furnace,  Boiler,  Frog,  Switches,  Tur.n-Taole,  <fcc. 

RETORTS,  for  generating  gas.  The  following  is  the  specification  of  a patent  granted  to  J.  Cowen, 
England,  for  certain  improvements  in  making  retorts  for  generating  gas  for  illumination : 

These  improvements  may  be  considered  under  two  heads : firstly,  the  new  combination  of  earthy 
and  other  materials  of  which  the  retorts  are  to  be  constructed  ; and  secondly,  the  novel  kind  of 
moulds  and  machinery  by  which  the  retorts  are  to  be  shaped  and  manufactured. 

The  object  of  the  patentee  Ls  to  make  such  clay  retorts  for  generating  gas  as  will  be  capable  of 
withstanding  the  effects  of  the  various  changes  of  temperature  to  which  they  arc  required  to  be  ex- 
posed, and  consequently  render  them  less  liable  to  crack.  To  accomplish  this,  he  proposes  to  mix  with 
Newcastle  fire  clay,  Stourbridge  fire-clay,  or  any  other  kind  of  clay  suitable  for  the  purpose,  saw-dust, 
pulverized  wood,  charcoal,  coke,  carbon  obtained  from  the  interior  of  gas-retorts,  and  other  carbona- 
ceous materials,  in  such  proportions  as  the' quality  of  the  clay  may  require.  The  more  aluminous  the 
quality  of  the  clay,  the  larger  will  be  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  required  to  be  combined 
therewith  From  one-twentieth  to  about  one-fourth,  by  moasure,  of  carbonaceous  matter,  compared 
to  the  whole  mass  of  earthy  materials  employed,  may  be  combined  ; tliis  variation  of  quantity  depend- 
ing. as  before  stated,  upon  the  aluminous  condition  of  the  clay — a feature  well  understood  by  potters 
and  the  makers  of  clay  retorts.  By  these  means  the  clay  is  rendered  partially  porous,  and  conse- 
quently less  liable  to  crack  by  the  changes  of  temperature.  Clay  retorts  for  the  generation  of  illu- 
miuatiug  gas,  of  all  forms  and  structures,  may  be  made  of  these  combinations  of  earthy  and  carbon- 
aceous materials. 

3209.  3210.  3212. 


The  second  part  of  this  invention  applies  to  the  peculiar  kinds  of  moulds,  and  the  machinery  to  be 
employed,  for  manufacturing  gas-retorts  from  earthy  materials,  which  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  figures. 

Fig.  8209  represents  the  external  appaarnnee,  as  seen  from  alx>vc,  of  the  improved  machine  for 
forming  retorts  of  clay  by  compression;  Fig.  3210  is  an  end  view  of  the  same;  and  Fig.  321 1 shows 
the  internal  parts  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  a longitudinal  section,  taken  vertically,  a a is  a cylin- 
drical box  or  chamber,  into  which  the  plastic  clay  and  other  materials  arc  to  be  introduced,  through  a 
man-hole  or  aperture  b at  the  top;  cd  is  a core,  made  towards  the  end  c,  to  the  figure  of  the  required 
internal  form  of  the  retort,  the  other  part  of  the  core  d being  cylindrical  and  hollow,  for  the  sake  of 
lightness.  This  core  is  placed  concentrically  within  the  cylindrical  box  or  chamber  a , and  is  made  fast 
thereon  by  a stud  and  key  e,  to  the  end-plate  ff  of  the  cylinder.  A circular  plate  g acta  as  a piston 
within  the  cylinder,  sliding  over  the  core  d for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  plastic  clnv  and  other 
earthy  materials  contained  therein,  which  piston  has  several  rods  h hit  affixed  to  it,  whereoy  any  act- 
uating power  or  mechanical  force  may  be  applied  to  drive  the  piston  forwards.  To  the  front  end  of 
the  cylinder  there  is  attached  a nose-piece  i i with  a plate  k,  which,  together,  may  be  called  the  mould ; 
for  on  the  piston  being  forced  up,  the  plastic  clay  is  made  to  fill  up  the  nose-piece,  and  to  mould  or 
form  the  end  of  the  intended  retort,  which,  when  the  machine  is  in  operation,  will  be  known  by  small 
portions  of  the  clay  oozing  through  the  hole  or  holes  in  the  front  plate  k.  It  will  be?  seen  by  the  draw- 
ing, that  the  retort  about  to  be  made  by  this  machine  is  nearly  of  the  transverse  sectional  figure  oi 
the  letter  D;  but  to  this  figure  the  inventor  docs  not  confine  himself,  as  any  other  form  of  retort  may 
lx?  made  by  means  of  the  same  machinery,  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  nose  piece  t i and  the  end  part 
of  the  core  c,  both  of  which  are  made  movable  for  that  purpose. 

The  end  of  the  intended  clay  retort  being  thus  formed  in  the  nose  part  of  the  machine,  the  plate  A 
must  be  removed  from  the  nose,  when,  on  forcing  the  piston  g forwards,  the  plastic  clay  will  lx?  pro- 
jected out  at  the  end  of  the  nose  in  the  shape  and  as  a continuation  of  the  retort  (the  end  of  which  has 
been  formed  as  described)  to  any  length  required,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  section,  Fig.  3211,  where 
it  may  be  received  and  supported  bv  an  endless  travelling  cloth,  or  a board  and  rollers ; and  the  length 
of  moulded  day  may  then  be  cut  off  by  a wire  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  sent  to  the  drying  place. 

Another  form  or  modification  of  this  machine  is  shown  in  longitudinal  section  at  Fig*  3213.  in  which, 
instead  of  the  nose-piece  above  described,  a D-fomied  hoop,  or  of  any  other  required  figure,  is  intro- 
duced as  a die,  which,  in  commencing  the  operation  of  making  the  end  of  the  clay  retort,  must  be  kept 
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in  its  place,  and  the  front  of  the  cylindrical  box  closed  by  a plate  A*  as  before.  The  core  e,  formed 
to  the  desired  internal  figure  of  the  retort,  is  in  this  instance  made  fast  to  the  piston  jr.  and  advances 
with  it.  When  the  end  of  the  retort  has  been  made  as  before  described,  the  plate  A'  must  be  removed, 
ami  on  now  projecting  the  clay  forward,  it  will  assume  the  moulded  form  shown  in  the  front  view,  Fig. 
3214.  and  in  the  section,  Fig.  3215,  in  which  the  plate  A-  is  removed.  Under  some  circumstances  the 
patentee  proposes  to  use  (instead  of  the  machinery  above  described)  peculiar  constructed  hand-moulds, 
shown  at  Figs.  3212  and  321 2’,  for  the  formation  of  clny  retorts.  These  moulds  may  be  made  either  of 
wood,  metal,  or  plaster,  in  two  or  more  parts,  according  to  the  size  and  figure  required.  Fig.  3212* 
shows  a top  view  of  one  of  the  moulds  of  a D-form,  which  is  the  shape  most  commonly  used.*  The 
mould  is  curved  at  an,  the  part  which  is  to  constitute  the  roof  or  top;  the  bottom  b is  a fiat  plate,  ca- 
pable of  being  detached,  which  is  best  suited  to  this  form  ami  to  ordinary-sized  retorts.  The  two,  or  it 
may  be  more,  parts  of  the  mould,  when  combined,  are  to  lie  made  fast  by  external  bracings  of  iron  hoop 
ee,  with  a bar  d keyed  or  screwed  thereto;  or  if  the  mould  is  made  of  plaster,  rope  bracing  will  suffice. 


3-213.  3214.  3215. 


RirF!  CLEANER,  Strong’s  patent.  Fig.  3210  represents  one  of  the  best  machines  that  has  been 
invented  for  cleaning  rice,  ami  is  the  result  of  experiments  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It 
is  very  complete  in  the  manner  of  its  construction,  as  well  as  it9  operation.  It  will  clean  by  hand  at 


In  commencing  the  operation  of  moulding  a clay  retort  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  interior  of  a 
single  mould  is  uniformly  worked  over,  by  hand,  with  a substantial  coating  of  the  clay ; the  clay  is  then 
beaten  down  to  any  required  uniform  thickness,  which  may  be  from  about  two  to  four  inches.  When 
this  first  mould  lias  been  thus  coated,  and  so  much  of  the  clay  retort  shaped  and  finished,  a similar 
mould  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  former,  their  edges  perfectly  coinciding,  and  they  are  then  to 
be  bolted  together.  This  being  done,  the  interior  of  the  second  niouhl  is  coated  with  clay,  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  first,  taking  care  that  the  plastic  clny  of  the  second  operation  shall  be  perfectly  united  with 
the  edges  of  that  produced  in  the  former  mould.  In  this  manner  the  retort  may  he  continued  to  any 
length,  by  erecting  one  mould  upon  another,  and  carefully  joining  them,  as  shown  ut  Fig.  3212.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  line  the  internal  jwrtB  of  the  moulds  with  flannels  or  cloth,  to 
prevent  adhesion.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  moulds  to  remain  upon  the  moulded  retort  for  some 
nours,  in  order  that  the  clay  may  become  perfectly  stiff  before  they  are  removed;  but  of  this  no  precise 
instructions  can  be  given,  as  it  will  vary,  and  must  depend  upon  the  consistency  or  stillness  of  the  ma- 
terials used. 
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least  four  bushels  in  the  hour,  and  by  the  use  of  one-horse  power  it  will  clean  twice  tliat  quantity.  The 
rice  is  rendered  fit  for  family  use  by  simply  passing  it  through  the  machine,  and  by  the  use  of  a sieve 
afterwards.  And  by  employing  a polisher  and  screens,  it  is  made  a perfect  article.^  To  discover  the 
best  method  of  cleaning  rice  has  been  attempted  without  any  very  satisfactory  result  for  a number  ol 
years;  and  where  it  has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success  there  has  been  always  the  loss  of  a 
very  considerable  per  centage  of  the  grain.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Mr.  Strong  has  at  last  coo 
atructod  a machine  that  will  accomplish  the  object  of  cleaning  rice,  witli  the  least  jmssible  and  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  loss  of  the  grain. 

RIVETS  AND  BLANK  SCREWS,  MACHINE  FOR  MAKING— By  J.  O.  Dat,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  following  is  the  patentee’s  description  of  a machine  for  making  rivets  and  blank  screws,  patented 
July  3r  1840. 

The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  the  discovery  of  a speedy  and  useful  way  or  process  for  mak- 
ing rivets  and  blank  screws,  with  machinery  therefor.  This  machinery  consists  of  a disk  or  circular  plate 


having  placed  on  its  side  or  face  a set  or  series  of  dies,  each  of  which  dies  is  placed  equidistant  from  the 
axis  of  the  di»k  and  from  each  other,  and  are  intended  to  l>e  brought,  one  to  the  place  of  feeding  and 
another  to  the  place  of  heading,  and  one  to  the  place  of  discharging,  all  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
while  at  an  intermediate  and  alternate  time  the  disk  may  revolve,  and  by  such  revolution  bring  the 
next  set  of  dies  to  the  respective  points  for  the  before-named  operations  to  be  performed,  the  disk  re 
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niaining  at  rest  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  such  operations  to  take  place,  but  cutting  off  the  wire  or  rod 
that  has  been  fed  in  as  the  disk  and  dies  revolve,  and  holding  and  conveying  it  until  the  work  is  com- 
plete ; that  is,  until  the  rivet  is  headed  and  discharged,  and  so  continuing  their  operations  in  succession 
so  long  as  it  shall  be  desired. 

1 arrange  a table  a upon  which  I place  a disk  b having  its  several  dies  c,  and  its  outer  edge  being  in 
the  form  of  a ratchet  </,nnd  which  may  be  caused  to  revolve  by  the  pawl  r,or  any  equivalent  mechanism. 
Tins  may  be  understood  more  clearly  bv  referring  to  Fig.  3219  of  the  drawings,  this  being  a plan  of 
these  parts,  although  the  same  parts  are  Known  by  the  same  references  in  all  the  drawings.  Above  the 
table  is  the  main  shaft,  from  which  is  conveyed  motion  to  all  parts  of  the  machine.  A double  acting 
crank,  by  an  intermediate  connecting  lever  g,  acts  upon  the  pawl  e to  cause  the  disk  to  revolve  at  the 
proper  time,  and  to  the  proper  distance  ; while  a somewhat  similar  arrangement  bears  a like  relation 
through  its  connecting-rod  h to  the  discharger  i,  worked  by  an  intermediate  lever  k.  At  the  back  of 
the  pawl  e'  is  a spring  /,  which  keeps  the  pawl  up  to  it*  work  at  all  times;  there  is,  besides,  a strong 
coiled  spring,  designed  to  keep  the  disk  in  its  place  firmly  to  the  table ; a planing-board  n is  used 
to  plane  off  and  level  the  head  after  the  header  or  meshing  tools  have  done  their  work.  This  tool 
may  be  constructed  with  a projecting  point  or  lip  to  fit  in  a recess  in  the  face  of  the  disk,  and  this  lip 
will  cut  the  nick  in  the  head  of  the  screw.  This  planing  tool  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  dis- 
charger ; behind  the  discharger  is  a stop  or  gage  piece  ?•  placed  in  an  oblique  position,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  a guge  for  the  length  of  wire  to  be  cut  off  and  as  a clearer  to  throw  off  the  work 
from  the  disk  after  it  has  been  di*chnrgcd  from  the  dies.  I will  here  add,  that  I have  intended  to  use, 
if  necessary,  a lock-up  for  my  disk;  this  would  regulate  the  disk  by  stopping  its  motion  at  one  precise 
place  at  each  stop,  in  case  it  should  fall  a trifle  short  or  overreach  the  desired  point  by  the  inaccurate 
action  of  the  pawl.  This  lock-up  may  be  applied  in  many  ways,  but  can  be  well  applied  by  attaching  a 
wide  piece  to  the  end  of  the  discharging  lever,  and  upon  it  placing  two  pins  instead  of  one ; one  of  these 
could  have  a long  bevelled  or  taper  point  to  enter  one  of  the  dies,  and  thus,  as  it  is  pushed  in  to  the  full 
size,  will  bring  the  disk  to  the  exact  place  to  receive  the  other,  (the  discharging  pin ;)  this  discharging 
pm  is  for  operating  upon  a headed  rivet  to  discharge  it 

Fig.  3217  shows  the  action  of  the  heading  hammer.  This  hammer  has  several  hammer-faces,  to 
act  upon  as  many  rivets  or  blank  screws,  and  gives  by  tins  means  as  many  blows  upon  each  ono  as 
there  are  of  tliese  faces ; that  is,  one  acts  upon  the  head 
of  the  rivet  in  one  die  at  one  blow,  and  the  same  one 
acts  upon  the  next  rivet  after  one  move  of  the  disk,  and 
so  on,  while  the  one  acted  upon  first  is  acted  upon  by 
the  second  hammer-face,  and  so  on  to  the  finish.  Hus 
hammer  is  shown  at  o,  and  is  worked  by  a connection  p 
to  an  eccentric  or  crank  g,  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low- 
ered in  its  operation,  and  presses  or  crushes  down  the 
metal,  and  forms  a head  in  the  rough  where  a flat  head 
is  to  be  formed,  while  the  rouud  head  is  produced  by  a 
hollow  or  concave  in  the  face  of  the  hammers. 

1 have  used  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  hammer- 
faces  as  before  stated,  for  the  more  perfectly  pressing 
and  consolidating  the  metal,  as  it  might  not  be  per- 
fectly solid  by  a single  blow,  particularly  when  die 
metal  is  used  in  a cold  state,  as  is  generally  the  case  for  blank  screws,  while  heated  metal  is  most 
generally  used  for  rivets.  I also  use  one  hammer  having  a chisel-face,  which  may  be  pressed  into  the 
bead  aud  form  a nick,  when  it  is  desired  to  form  nicks. 

I provide  a tube  r through  which  the  wire  or  rod  may  be  fed  to  the  die  in  the  disk,  and  which  does 
the  further  duty  of  one-half  of  the  shears  for  the  cutting  off  the  wire  or  rod,  the  die  itself  being  the  other 
half  of  said  shears.  The  rods  or  wire  may  be  fed  in  by  hand,  or  by  any  convenient  machinery,  in  many 
ways,  such  apparatus  being  common  to  machines  for  these  purposes. 

The  operation  of  my  machine  will  be  better  understood  by  saying  that  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion 
by  power  applied  at  the  pulley  «.  We  commence  feeding  wire  or  rods  through  the  tube  into  the 
dies,  while  the  disk  is  at  rest ; next,  the  disk  of  dies  move  round  (always  in  the  same  direction)  and 
cut  off  the  wire,  which  has  been  fed  in  until  it  meets  the  herein-before-nunied  gage  i>.  This  revolving 
action  brings  a second  die  which  is  also  fed  in,  and  so  on  until  each  die  will  be  filled  as  intended.  As 
the  dies  continue  to  fill  and  cut  off  they  pass  on,  and  one  after  the  other  meets  the  header  and  subse- 
quently the  discharger,  when  one  after  the  other  is  discharged — all  the  other  operations  being  performed 
in  the  progress,  and  between  the  feeding  and  discharging. 

RIVETING  AND  STEAM  PUNCHING  MACHINE.  By  M.  Lemaitrk,  Paris.  The  principle  on 
which  the  motive  power  of  the  steam-engine  is  applied  in  the  machine  now’  before  us  is  widely  different 
from  that  which  characterizes  most  of  those  of  winch  we  have  yet  treated,  and,  simple  and  obvious  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  only  beginning  to  bo  appreciated  by  mechanicians  as  we  think  it  deserves. 

In  those  machines  in  which  a rectilinear  motion,  whether  in  a horizontal  or  vertical  direction,  is  re- 
quired to  be  produced,  that  object  has  hitherto,  in  most  cases,  been  accomplished  by  means  of  mechan- 
ism, more  or  less  complicated  and  expensive,  for  converting  the  rotary  motion  transmitted  through  long 
trains  of  shafts  from  the  fly-wheel  of  a steam-engine,  into  a rectilinear  motion.  In  establishments  in 
which  a great  number  of  machines,  sinull  as  well  as  great,  have  to  he  kept  in  motion,  we  believe  that 
no  improvement  upon  this  roundalnint  method  could  he  recommended ; hut  for  single  and  independent 
machines,  where  great  power  acting  in  a rectilinear  direction  is  required,  we  believe  that  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam-engine,  as  exemplified  in  the  machine  now  to  he  described,  will  supersede  the  more 
circuitous,  expensive,  and,  on  many  accounts,  objectionable  method  hitherto  practised. 

Another  very  important  peculiarity  in  the  machine  now  under  consideration,  deserves  to  be  specially' 
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noticed  In  riveting  by  hand  the  workman  finds  it  necessary  to  bring  the  plates  upon  which  he  is  opera- 
ting into  close  contact,  by  striking  them  with  his  hummer  while  closing  and  finishing  the  head  of  the 
rivet.  The  necessity  of  this  will* be  obvious  when  we  consider  that  the  iron  pin,  which  is  to  form  the 
rivet,  tends,  bv  the  compression  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  to  stav*  up  through- 
out itf  whole  length,  as  well  as  at  the  end,  and  that,  consequently,  unless  the  plates  are  brought  into 
very  close  contact  during  the  operation,  an  obstacle  to  their  perfect  junction  is  interposed  bv  the  very 
means  employed  to  bring  them  into  intimate  contact.  In  M.  Lemaitre's  machine  this  difficulty  is  obvi- 
ated by  a very  ingenious  and  effective  contrivance  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

F»g.*3220  is  an  elevation.  Fig.  3221  a plan.  Fig.  3222  an  end  view,  and  Fig.  3223  a partial  section 
of  the  steam  punching  and  riveting  machine. 


Tin’  plates  to  be  operated  upon  are,  in  this  machine,  placed  horizontally  between  the  fixed  and  mov- 
able dies  <i  and  b.  The  matrix  of  the  fixed  die  a is  at  tin*  extremity  of  a strong  malleable-iron  stem  or 
riveting  block  A.  fixed  firmly  into  the  sole  end  foundation  of  the  machine,  ana  serving  as  the  point  <>f 
resistance  against  the  actiou  of  the  punch  /,  the  compressing  ferule  i,  and  the  riveting-die  b.  Inis  last, 
which,  as  well  as  its  corresponding  fixed  die  a,  is  made  of  hard-tempered  steel,  is  fixed  into  a malleable 
iron  stock  or  tool-holder  B,  accurately  planed  and  adjusted  to  slide  in  a vertical  direction,  and  without 
lateral  motion,  in  a socket  G,  the  further  purpose  of  which  will  hereafter  l»e  described.  The  tool-holder 
II  lias  an  alternate  rectilinear  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  communicated  to  it  by  a malleable-iron  lever 
C,  which  has  its  centre  of  oscillation  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a strong  frame  D,  cast  in  a piece  with 
the  sole  or  base  by  which  the  machine  is  fixed  to  its  foundations.  The  opposite  end  of  the  lever  C is 
connected  by  the  rod  E,  to  a piston  working  in  the  cylinder  F.  This  cylinder,  which  is  open  above,  and 
close  beneath  the  piston,  is  furnished  with  a valve  inclosed  in  the  valve-box  e,  and  by  this  valve  high- 
pressure  steam  is  alternately  admitted  uuder  the  piston,  through  the  steam-pipe  j,  and  allowed  to  ee- 
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cape  through  the  exhaust-pipe  h.  The  valve  is  raised  or  depressed  bv  moans  of  the  combination  of 
rods  and  levers  def  which  are  disposed  so  as  to  place  the  machine  within  the  command  of  the  work- 
man who  superintends  the  operation.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  plates  are  compressed  during  the 
process  of  riveting  consists  of  a cylindrical  steel  ferule  »,  Fig.  8223,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  riv- 
eting-die b passes,  and  which  again  is  fitted  into  a strong  cast-iron  socket  G,  sliding  exactly  and  without 
play,  between  two  planed  guides  H H The  socket  G is  mndc  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
guide  to  the  tool-holder  B,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  ami  receives  a motion  similar  to,  though  in- 
dependent of,  the  latter,  from  tliotwo  malleable-iron  levers  1 1,  which  have  their  centre  of  oscillation  at 
the  same  point  as  the  lever  C,  and  are  connected  at  their  opposite  extremities  by  the  rod  J to  a piston 
contained  within  the  cylinder  K.  This  latter  cylinder  is  of  smaller  diameter  than  that  used  for  riveting, 
and  like  it,  is  provided  with  a valve  e for  the  admission  and  escape  of  steam.  The  rods  and  levers  d, 
if.  for  opening  nnd  shutting  this  valve,  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  those  already  described. 

This  machine  is  adapted  for  punching  as  well  as  riveting  iron  plates.  For  this  purpose  two  strong 
parallel  guides  M M are  fixed  to  the  movable  frame  which  carries  the  compressing  ferule  i.  To  the 
centre  of  these  guides  a socket  or  tool-holder  L is  attached  by  means  of  a pin  m passing  through  its 
upper  extremity  and  the  guides.  The  punch  / U fitted  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  socket  L,  and  its  po- 
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nition,  when  brought  into  operation  by  turning  it  downwards  upon  its  pivot  in  and  securing  it  between 
tlie  guides  M M,  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  the  matrix  o',  upon  the  extremity  of  the  riveting-block  A. 
The  matrix  a is  sunk  into  a circular  recess  cast  upon  the  riveting-block,  and  for  the  sake  of  accurate 
adjustment,  is  acted  upon  by  three  small  screws  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  recess.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  operation  of  punching  will  be  performed  by  the  same  mechanism, 
by  which,  in  riveting,  the  compressing  ferule  is  made  to  descend.  When  not  required  to  lie  used,  the 
punch  and  its  socket  are  turned  into  the  position  represented  in  Figs.  3222  and  3223. 

Action  of  the  machine. — The  plates  to  be  united  by  riveting,  having  been  previously  punched,  are 
placed  together,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  upon  the  horizontal  stem  or  riveting-block  A.  The  heated 
rivet  is  then  placed  into  its  appropriate  hole,  with  the  head  inside,  and  the  plates  are  * lifted  till  the 
rivet-head  falls  into  the  matrix  a.  The  attendant  workman  by  pulling  down  the  luindle  f depresses  the 
valve  inclosed  in  the  steam-chest  c,  and  thus  opens  a communication  through  the  pipe  g,  between  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  and  the  under  side  of  the  piston  working  in  the  cylinder  fc.  The  piston  ascends,  and 
its  motion  being  communicated  through  the  rod  J to  the  levers  1 1,  causes  the  ferule  i to  descend,  and 
compress  the  plates  firmly  together.  The  same  workman  then,  by  pulling  down  the  handle  f opens 
the  valve  of  the  large  cylinder  F,  hiking  care  that  the  pressure  is  still  kept  upon  the  plates.  This 
causes  the  tool  holder  11,  and  riveting-die  h,  to  descend,  and  thus  the  rivet  is  finished.  The  valve  of  the 
cylinder  F is  then  first  moved  so  as  to  shut  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  piston,  and 
allow  the  steam  to  escape  through  the  pipe  h.  The  weight  of  the  rod  E and  lever  C causes  the  piston 
to  descend  and  the  die  o to  ri*e.  The  handle  f is  then  released,  and  by  a similar  procc-s  the  ferule  i 
rise***  to  admit  of  the  plates  being  slutted  for  the  fixing  of  the  next  rivet. 

The  action  of  the  machine  in  punching  is  obviously  so  similar  to  that  already  explained  as  to  require 
no  further  description.  As  it  is  of  importance  that  the  rivet-holes  should  be  pierced  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  and  in  the  same  line,  M.  Lemuitre  makes  use  of  a 
marker  which  serves  as  a guide  to  the  workman  in  placing  the  plates  under  the  action  of  the  machine. 
This  contrivance  consists  of  a small  arm  n formed  into  a socket,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  adjusted  and 
fixed  upon  the  axis  o,  which  has  its  bearings  in  one  of  the  cheeks  or  guides  M.  Into  the  arm  n is  fixed 
a small  piece  of  sheet-iron,  shaped  at  the  outer  extremity  into  a circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  punch,  and  its  centre,  when  turned  towards  the  punch,  coinciding  with  it.  In  making  use  of 
tills  contrivance  the  handle  v of  the  axis  o is  turned  round  till  the  extremity  of  the  arm  « is  brought 
directly  under  the  punch.  'Hie  plates  are  then  shifted  so  that  the  place  where  the  hole  is  to  be  pierced 
is  covered  by  the  circular  end  of  the  sheet-iron  marker,  and  thus  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  insured. 

Figs.  3224  and  3225  represent  a very  ingenious  and  most  useful  contrivance  which  M.  Lemaitre  has 
adapted  to  this  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  riveting  long  and  narrow  tubes  from  the  interior,  a problem 
which,  at  first  sight,  is  of  very  difficult  solution.  The  stem  or  riveting-block  N is  made  hollow  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  inclines  a long  rod  S,  terminated  by  a steel  wedge  r.  This  wedge  acts  upon 
the  movable  matrix  t,  which  passes  through  the  upper  side  of  the  riveting-block  N,  in  such  a way  as  to 
cause  it  to  rise  or  fall  according  as  the  rod  S is  pushed  iu  or  drawn  out.  The  die  u and  its  holder  or 
stock  O are  of  the  same  form,  and  are  connected  with  the  machine  in  the  same  manner  as  those  already 
described.  In  using  this  form  of  the  machine,  the  rivets  are  inserted  from  the  outside  of  the  tube,  the 
dies  t and  u receive  simultaneously  a motion  in  opposite  directions,  the  lower  one  t being  made  to  rise 
by  pushing  in  the  rod  S,  and  the  upper  one  u descending  by  the  action  of  the  steam-piston  upon  the 
lever,  and  thus  the  rivet  is  formed. 

M.  Lemaitre  has  been  enabled,  by  this  contrivance,  to  rivet  tubes  of  considerable  length  and  small 
♦Uametor ; a work  which  it  was  impossible  to  perform  either  by  hand  or  by  any  machine  formerly  in 
existence. 

Literal  Reference s. 

A,  the  malleable-iron  stem  or  riveting-block. 

B,  the  stock  or  tool-holder  into  which  is  fixed  the  riveting-dio  b,  and  which  is  made  to  move  in  a ver- 
tical direction  by  the  great  lever 

C,  bv  which  the  pressure  necessary  for  forming  the  rivet-head  is  conveyed  from  the  steam-piston. 

D,  tlie  frame  and  sole  or  base  of  the  machine. 

E,  the  connecting-rod  between  the  piston  inclosed  within  the  cylinder  F and  the  lever  C. 

F,  the  steam-cylinder  in  which  the  power  required  for  forming  the  rivet-head  is  generated. 

G,  a wicket  or  tool-holder,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  tlie  compressing  ferule  i,  and  which 
mores  vertically  between  the  two  planed  guides 

H H,  bolted  firmly  to  the  fixed  frame  of  the  machine. 

1 1,  a double  malleable-iron  lever,  by  which  the  pressure  necessary  for  keeping  the  plates  firmly  to- 
gether is  conveyed  from  the  piston  inclosed  within  the  cylinder  K,  to  the  compressing  ferule  i. 

J.  the  connecting-rod  between  the  piston  inclosed  within  the  cylinder  K anu  the  lever  I. 

K.  the  steam-cylinder  iu  which  the  power  required  for  compressing  the  plates  is  generated. 

L.  the  Mtock  or  socket  into  which  the  punch  / is  fitted. 

M M,  the  guides  for  confining  the  tool-holder  L,  laterally. 

а,  the  matrix  or  die  on  the  end  of  tlie  riveting-block. 

a , tlie  matrix  of  the  punching-tool. 

б.  the  cylindrical  stock  into  which  tlie  riveting-die  is  fixed,  and  which  works  up  through  the  compres- 
sing ferule  L 

e.  tlie  valve-box  fixed  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  steam-cylinder  F. 

e.  a similar  valve-box  fixed  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cylinder  K. 

def  rod*  and  levers  for  working  the  valve  attached  to  the  cylinder  F. 

d'  e f\  similar  rods  and  levers  for  working  the  valve  attached  to  the  cylinder  K. 

g h,  pipes  for  the  admission  and  escape  of  steam  into  and  from  the  valve-box  c. 
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g'  U,  pipes  for  the  admission  and  escape  of  steam  into  and  from  the  valve-box  c” . 

*,  the  compressing  ferule.  ‘ 

k,  a strengthening  piece  by  which  the  foundations,  frame,  and  riveting-block  arc  held  together. 

/,  the  punching  t«»ol. 

in,  a joint  bv  which  the  punch-holder  L may  be  turned  upwards  or  downwards,  as  required. 

♦i,  a small  sheet  iron  arm  which  may  be  used  as  a marker. 

o,  the  axis  upon  which  this  marker  is  fixed. 

p,  a handle  by  which  it  may  be  turned  out  or  in  as  required, 

N,  the  hollow  riveting-block  used  for  riveting  tubes  internally. 

O,  the  stogk  or  die-holder  used  in  the  same  operation. 

S,  a long  rod  terminated  in  a wedge  r,  by  which  the  riveting-die  t is  made  to  ascend, 
r,  a steel  wedge  moving  in  the  interior  of  the  riveting-block  N. 

/,  the  internal  riveting-die  moving  upwards  and  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  wedge  r. 
u,  the  external  riveting-dic  moving  upwards  and  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  steam. 

RIVETING  MACHINE— By  William  Fairbairx  <fc  Co.  Manchester.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engine  boilers,  however  varied  and  important  the  improvements  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
effected  in  tlie  form  and  arrangement  of  their  parts,  no  attempt  has,  until  a very  recent  period,  been 
made  to  facilitate  the  means  of  their  construction,  or,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  manual  labor.  It  is  true,  the  punching  and  shearing  machine  has,  under  various  moll- 
ifications, been  long  in  use,  but  it  is  oulv  within  the  last  few  years  that  machines  for  bending  plates, 
for  making  rivets,  and  still  more  recently  for  riveting,  have  been  introduced. 

For  this  last  purpose,  a variety  of  ingenious  and  effective  combinations  have  been  proposed,  and  al- 
though. as  yet,  none  of  them  has  come  into  very  general  use  among  boiler-makers,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  laborious  and  expensive  process  of  riveting  by  hand  will  be  superseded  by  some  form  of 
chine.  The  first  idea  of  the  riveting  machine  is  due  to  Mr.  Kairbaim,  of  Manchester,  who,  in 
183H,  patented  a machine  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  common  punching  machine,  but  having  the 
great  lever  of  such  a form  as  to  communicate  a horizontal  motion  to  the  dies  or  tool  for  forming  the 
head  of  the  rivet.  The  machine  represented  is  a modification  which  Mr.  Fairbuim  has  since  made, 
in  which  he  has  introduced  several  improvements,  and  remedied  several  defects  to  which  the  former 
was  subject 


The  principle  of  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  machine  consists  in  its  performing  by  almost  instantaneous  pressure, 
what  could  formerly  only  be  done  by  a lung  series  of  impacts.  Every  mechanic  is  aware  that  the  oper- 
ation of  riveting,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  requires  the  services  of  three  men,  one  to  hold  a hammer  or  other 
mass  of  iron  inside  the  boiler,  against  the  head  of  the  rivet  while  the  other  two  boat  the  protruding  end 
into  the  conical  form  given  to  the  rivet  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler.  For  this  operation  very  expert  and 
skilful  workmen  are  required,  tlrnt  the  rivets  may  be  fixed  soundly  and  firmly  without  injury  to  the 
plates,  and  that  all  unnecessary  hammering,  which  has  only  the  effect  of  weakening  the  rivets,  may  !>e 
avoided.  By  means  of  the  riveting  machine,  the  process  is  accomplished  with  much  greater  rapidity 
and  regularity,  without  producing  the  stunning  and  disagreeable  noise  hnavoidable  in  hand  riveting. 
Besides  these  advantage^  the  operation  being,  as  we  have  before  said,  performed  almost  instantane- 
ously by  the  machine,  the  danger  of  injuring  the  rivets  by  hammering  them  when  too  cold  is  avoided, 
and  the  hemispherical,  which  we  think  greatly  preferable  to  the  conical  form,  is  more  easily  impressed 
upon  them. 

Fig.  8127  represents  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  8126  a plan  of  Mr.  Fairbaim’s  machine  in  its  most  im- 
proved form,  and  as  it  is  now  constructed  by  him.  It  possesses  the  advantage  over  his  first  proposed 
form,  of  being  more  compact  and  portable,  and  is  capable  of  more  extensive  application,  being  adapted 
to  rivet  ungle-iron,  and  finish  the  comers  of  boilers  and  cisterns. 

The  sole  or  base  of  the  machine  A is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  mounted  upon  wheels  adapted  to  rails, 
for  the  convenience  of  shifting  it  to  any  required  plncc.  The  framing  B B is  cast  in  a piece  with  the 
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sole  A,  and  consists  of  an  oblong  box,  open  at  the  top.  and  furnished  with  bearings  for  the  movable 
parts  of  the  machine ; C,  a strong  upright  stem  of  malleable  iron,  fitted  firmly  into  the  base  A,  which 
I*  secured  against  the  effect  of  undue  strains,  arising  from  the  dies  coming  in  contact  with  a cold  rivet 
or  other  hard  substance,  by  a malleable-iron  strap  D passing  round  its  upper  edge,  and  secured  by  nuts 
at  a a.  The  stem  or  riveting-block  C is  the  point  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  dies,  ami  against  it  is 
placed  that  part  of  the  boiler  winch  is  to  undergo  the  process  of  riveting.  It  is  made  of  malleable-iron, 
in  order  that  it  may  possess  a certain  amount  of  elasticity,  which  is  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  such 
accidents  as  we  have  just  alluded  to.  Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  into  an  oblong  block  k,  and  in  this 
the  matrices  for  receiving  the  dies  are  placed. 

The  moving  parte  of  the  machine  consist  of  a shaft  carrying  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys  E and  F, 
driven  by  the  belt  b.  To  give  the  requisite  power  and  velocity  to  the  machine,  a pinion  G is  fixed 
upon  this  shaft,  und  works  into  a wheel  I,  keyed  upon  another  and  stronger  shaft  situated  directly  over 
the  former.  On  the  pinion  shaft  is  placed  the  fly-wheel  H,  for  giving  a uniform  motion  to  the  working 
parts  of  the  machine,  and  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  I the  machine  performs  one  stroke.  The 
ratio  of  the  pinion  G to  the  wheel  I is  as  1 to  ; consequently,  when  the  pulleys  arc  driven  at  the  rate 
of  42  revolutions  per  minute,  the  machine  performs  7 strokes  per  minute,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the 
most  suitable  velocity.  On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  I is  fixed  a cam  c,  of  the  form  denoted  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Kig.  3127.  ’This  cam,  in  its  revolution,  alternately  raises  and  suffers  to  fall  by  its  own  weight 
the  friction-pulley  d,  which  runs  loose  upon  the  centre  pivot  of  a knee-joint  composed  of  the  arms  e e 
and//.  The  arms  ec  working  upon  a hxed  centre,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  the  elevation  of  the  pulley  d 
by  the  cone  c necessarily  impresses  a horizontal  motion  upon  the  corresponding  extremities  of  the  arms 
ff  These  extremities  are  connected  by  a joint  to  the  slide  g , the  motion  of  which  is  guided  into  a per^, 
fectly  rectilinear  und  horizontal  direction  by  the  dovetail  pieces  h h,  planed  true  and  scrowqd  firmly  to 
the  frame  of  the  muchine.  The  sliding  piece  g is  furnished  at  its  outer  extremity  with  throe  holes  or 
matrices  for  receiving  the  die  i.  which  forms  the  head  of  the  rivet  These  matrices  ure  so  placed  that 
their  centres  coincide  exactly,  both  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  with  the  centres  of  similar  flbei 
in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stem  or  riveting-block  r.  already  described.  Into  these  latter  is  fitted  the 
die  j.  against  which  the  head  of  the  rivet  is  placed  during  the  process.  The  centre  matrix  fir  which  the 
dies  are  represented  in  the  figure  is  used  for  riveting  evenr  description  of  flat  or  circular  work,  while 
those  at  ench  side  are  required  for  finishing  the  corners  of  the  boilers.  Thus  the  machine  is  adapted 
for  riveting  vessels  of  almost  every  shnpe  within  the  given  depth. 

Action  of  the  machine. — The  plates  to  be  riveted  together,  having  been  previously  punched  in  the 
u«ual  way,  are  suspended  by  a block  and  chain,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3127.  The  heated  nvet  is  then  in- 
serted into  its  appropriate  hole,  and  the  attendant  workman  shifts  the  plates,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
rivet  falls  into  the  recess  on  the  point  of  the  die  j.  The  machine  is  then  put  in  motion  by  changing  tlio 
position  of  the  strap  b from  the  loose  to  the  fixed  pulley.  This  motion  is  transmitted  by  the  meclmnisn 
altove  described,  to  the  sliding  tool  holder  g,  and  its  pmjecting-die  »,  in  its  advance,  forms  the  head  and 
finishes  the  rivet.  The  velocity  of  the  machine  is  so  calculated  os  to  allow  time  between  each  stroke 
for  the  insertion  of  another  rivet  and  the  readjustment  of  the  plates,  and  thus  the  work  proceeds  with- 
out interruption. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fairbnim  that,  with  two  men  and  two  boys  attending  to  the  plates  and  rivets,  his 
machine  can  fix,  in  the  firmest  manner,  eight  rivets  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  in  a minute, 
whereas,  by  the  common  process  of  band  riveting,  three  men  and  a boy  can  only  rivet  up  40  per  hoqr. 
Thus  the  qunutity  of  work  done  in  the  same  time  in  the  two  cases  is  in  the  proportion  of  480  to  40,  or 
as  12  to  1.  exclusive  of  the  saving  of  one  man’s  labor. 

RIVETING  MACHINERY— GARFORTH’S  PATENT,  for  riveting  metallic  plates,  for  the  con- 
struction of  boilers,  and  other  purposes. 

These  improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  connecting  metallic  plates  for  the  construction 
of  boilers,  consist  iu  the  direct  application  of  the  expunsive  force  of  steam  to  the  dies  for  riveting 
such  plates  together,  and  in  an  arrangement  of  machinery  whereby  such  forco  is  brought  into 
action. 
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Fig.  3228  represents  a plan  or  horizontal  view'  of  an  arrangement  of  machinery  or  apparatus  designed 
for  connecting  or  riveting  metallic  plate-*  for  the  construction  of  steam-boilers  ; Fig.  3329  is  a side  view ; 
and  Fig.  3230  a section,  taken  longitudinally  through  about  the  centre  of  the  apfKiratua.  a a is  the 
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fnuno  work  for  supporting  tlic  steam-cylinder  b b,  in  which  a steam-tight  metallic  or  other  piston  ce 
work-  this  pi-ton  cr  is  mounted  upon  the  rod  </</*,  which  passes  out  through  stuffing-boxes  f r at  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  b b ; in  the  end  d*  of  the  piston-rod  the  die / is  fixed,  the  other  die  7 being  mounted 
in  the  pillar  A,  which  is  fast  to  the  frame-work.  Steam  being  admitted  through  tlie  entrance  or  feed- 
pipe «\  it  passes  onwards  through  a common  slide  or  other  valve  k,  to  the  cylinder;  and  after  having 
performed  its  office,  is  allowed  to  pa-s  out  through  the  nipe  /.  The  slide-valve  k is  worked  by  hand, 
by  means  of  the  lever  m,  so  os  to  admit  the  steam  on  either  side  of  the  piston  as  required. 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : Steam  of  a sufficient  pres-urc  being  admitted  (by 
means  of  the  slide-valve  k)  at  the  back,  or  a-  it  appears  in  Fig.  3280  at  the  leftdiand  side  of  the  piston 
rr,  that  piston  will  Ihj  forced,  together  with  the  piston-rod  i/c/*,  in  the  direction  of  the  jutow,  and  form 
tin-  ends  of  the  rivet  n,  between  the  two  dies / und  p \ thus  firmly  connecting  the  plates  o und  p,  and 
thereby  producing  a perfectly  steam,  air,  or  water  tight  joint. 

The  head  of  the  rivet  is  formed  at  one  or  more  blows,  as  reauired;  the  intensity  of  the  blow  depend- 
ing uj>on  the  area  of  the  piston,  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and  tfic  pressure  of  the  steam  employed.  The 
valve  k i-  then  reversed,  to  admit  the  steam  in  front  of  the  cylinder  ; which  movement  will  withdraw 
the  die  f,  when  another  rivet  may  be  put  in,  and  the  operation  proceeds  us  before. 

The  patentee  remarks  tlmt  lie  does  not  intcud  to  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  steam  alone  for  such 
purposes,  as  the  direct  pressure  of  water,  air,  or  other  clastic  medium  may  be  similarly  employed, 
without  departing  from  tlie  principle  of  his  invention.  He  states  that  he  does  not  claim  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  several  parts  of  the  above-mentioned  nppuratus,  when  taken  separately,  but  only  when  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  his  invention,  which  consists  in  the  riveting  of  metallic  plates  by  dies  driven 
by  the  power  of  steam,  water,  etc. 

SOL 


ROLLING  MACHINE,  for  rolling  iron,  specially  intended  for  railrc»nd  bars  and  locomotive  tires — a 
new  method,  invented  bv  Horatio  Ames,  of  Fall-  Village,  Connecticut 

We  are  induced  to  publish  the  entire  specification  and  drawings  of  this  invention,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  value  and  merit  which  it  presents,  but  becau-e  of  the  deep  interest  which  must  be  felt  in  all  such 
improvements  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  railroads.  The  great  rival- 
ship  now  going  on  in  this  country  and  in  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  renders  every  improve- 
ment which  looks  either  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  or  to  the  amelioration  of  the  quality 
of  the  iron,  of  the  highest  imjiortnnce.  And  as  the  cost  of  repairs  on  railroads  arises  in  a great  measure 
from  the  wear  of  railroad  bars  and  locomotive  tires,  by  exfoliation  and  splitting,  any  invention  which 
promises  to  avoid  this  evil  must  Ik*  looked  upon  with  interest.  Tlie  invention  in  question  has  already 
excited  a deep  interest  in  England,  where  the  inventor  has  secured  it  by  patent 

Fig.  3231  is  a plan  of  the  machine;  Fig.  3232,  a side  elevation;  Fig.  3233,  a longitudinal  vertical 
section,  taken  at  the  line  X X of  Fig.  3231 ; and  Fig.  3234,  a like  section,  taken  at  the  line  ZZ  of  the 
same  figure.  The  same  letters  indicate  like  parts  in  all  the  figures. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  either  by  rolling  or  hammering,  the  fibres  are  all  drawn  longitudinally, 
which,  for  the  rail-  of  railroads,  for  the  tires  of  railroad  wheels,  and  for  a variety  of  other  purpose*, 
renders  it  liable  to  break  off  in  thin  leaves  or  scales,  or  to  split  lengthwise — this  state  of  things  bein^ 
very  common  in  the  two  instances  specifics!.  'Hie  object  of  my  invention  is  so  to  treat  the  iron,  either 
in  the  original  manufacture  thereof,  or  afterwards,  a-  to  avoid  this  defect,  and  thereby  render  the  iron 
lor  tlie*e purpose-  more  durable,  by  laying  tlie  fibres  in  such  form  and  direction  as  to  prevent  it  from 
scaling  off  or  splitting.  And  my  invention  eousist*  in  twisting  tho  iron  in,  or  before,  or  after,  the  opera- 
tion of  rolling  or  hammering,  so  that  the  fibres  sliall  wind  around  one  another,  in  a manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  fibre-  of  hemp  in  a twisted  rope  or  strand. 

Aud  the  second  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  the  machinery  by  which  I earn*  into  effect  my 
improved  process,  aud  con-i-ts  in  combining  two  or  more  sets  of  rollers,  one  or  both  of  which  are  to  he 
draw-rollers,  and  one  set  turning  in  tho  usual  permanent  bearings,  and  the  other  set  or  sets  working  in 
a frame  or  chuck  that  rotates  on  an  nxis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rollers,  to  twist  the  bar  of 
iron  between  the  two  sets  of  rollers. 
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To  enable  any  ooe  skilled  in  the  art  to  apply  my  improved  process  of  treating  iron,  and  to  construct 
and  use  the  machine  which  I have  invented  therefor,  I will  describe  the  mode  of  procedure  which  I 
have  essayed,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  constructing  and  raising  the  machine  therefor.  The  bloom  of 
iron,  or  a bar  previously  formed,  is  taken  while  in  a heated  state,  and  twisted  while  undergoing  the 
operation  of  hammering,  which  may  la;  done  by  securing  one  end  of  the  bloom  or  bar  in  a damp  and 
rotating  it  while  the  hammer  rests  on  the  other  end ; or  by  securing  the  two  ends  in  separate  clamps 
and  twisting  one  of  them,  or  both,  in  opposite  directions,  until  the  required  twist  Nils  been  given,  and 
then  subjecting  it  to  the  operation  of  hammering.  But  when  the  bar  is  to  be  drawn  by  rolling,  the  bar 
is  to  undergo  the  operation  of  twisting  while  passing  between  the  rollers,  or  after  it  has  passed  between 
ooc  set,  and  before  it  passes  between  the  second  set ; and  when  it  is  twisted  on  its  way  to  the  rollers, 
one  end  of  the  bar  may  be  secured  to  a clamp,  which  is  to  be  rotated  as  the  bar  passes  between  the 
draw -rollers. 


As  the  bare  thus  prepared  are,  in  most  instances,  to  be  reworked  to  receive  the  required  form  or 
forms,  according  to  the  purposes  which  they  ore  to  be  applied  to,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  nmy  be 
twisted  as  they  pass  from  the  hammer  or  the  rollers,  instead  of  giving  the  twist  before  the  hammering 
or  rolling ; and  to  effect  this,  the  end  of  the  bar  may  be  clamped  as  it  leaves  the  hammer  or  rollers,  and 
the  required  twist  given;  but  it  is  better  to  give  the  twist  before  the  iron  has  undergone  the  operation 
of  rolling  or  hammering,  os  it  is  then  more  highly  heated,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  so  severely  strained 
as  they  would  be  after  the  metal  has  l>cen  partly  cooled. 

When  iron  lias  been  treated  and  worked  according  to  this  process,  the  fibres,  instead  of  running  in  the 
bar  longitudinally,  in  straight  lines,  will  run  in  the  direction  of  a helix,  gradually  approaching  to  a 
straight  line  from  the  circumference  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  so  that  when  used  for  making  tires,  or  for 
other  analogous  purposes,  the  bar  will  be  prevented  from  splitting  along  its  length  by  the  tenacity  of 
the  fibres,  which  cross  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  a helix,  instead  of  the  mere  adhesion  of  flic  fibres 
together ; and  when  used  for  the  rails  of  railroads  or  similar  purposes,  none  of  the  fibres  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  mass  longitudinally,  as  heretofore,  nor  can  the  iron  be  stripped  off  in  scales  until  they 
have  been  cut  off  on  each  side,  for,  bv  their  direction,  they  pass  diagonally  from  one  side,  over  the  sur- 
face, and  down  the  other  side,  whereby  they  are  completely  tied  together. 
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Of  the  machinery  for  working  iron  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  process. — In  the  accompanying 
drawings  a represents  a frame  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  b b two  grooved  rollers,  sucn  as  are 
used  in  rolling  mills  for  rolling  bars  of  iron — the  groove  in  each  being  semicircular,  or  nearly  so,  that 
the  two  together  may  form  a cylindrical  bar.  These  two  rollers  arc  placed  one  above  the  other,  with 
their  journals  in  appropriate  boxes  in  the  two  standards  cc.  The  shaft  of  the  lower  roller  extends  out 
beyond  one  of  the  standards,  and  is  provided  with  a level  cog-wheel  d,  which  mashes  into  a level 
pinion  e on  the  main  driving-shaft /.  which  turns  the  lower  roller  to  feed  in  the  bar  of  iron  g — the  upper 
roller  being  carried  by  the  motion  of  the  lower  one.  Just  back  of  the  first  set  of  rollers  above  described, 
there  is  another  pair  n n,  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  the  grooves  in  them  are  smaller,  to  draw  the 
iron  slightly,  after  passing  the  first  set — they  are  mounted  in  a hollow*  chuck  or  frame  i on  the  forward 
end  of  a hollow  shaft  or  mandrel  j that  lias  its  bearings  in  two  standards  k k,  and  which  is  provided 
with  a cogged  pinion  /,  the  teeth  of  which  engage  with  u cog-wheel  m on  the  main-shaft,  by  which  the  • 
second  set  of  rollers  are  made  to  rotate  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  and  on  an  imaginary  line  passing 
through  the  bight  of  the  two  sets  of  rollers,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  two  holes  formed  by  the  gn>oves 
oo  the  rollers  ut  the  bight  of  each  set,  the  axis  of  the  hollow  shaft  or  mandrel  being  in  this  imaginary 
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line.  Back  of  the  clutch,  nml  attached  to  the  front  face  of  the  forward  standard  l\  there  is  a wheel  n. 
the  cogs  of  which  mash  into  the  cogs  of  two  pinions  oo  on  two  short  arbors  pp.  one  on  each  of  the  two 
opposite  shies  of  the  chuck,  the  other  end  of  these  short  arbors  being  provided  each  with  a short  screw  q, 
the  threads  of  which  engage  with  the  cogs  of  two  pinions  rr,  one  on  the  end  of  each  of  the  rollers  of 
the  second  set,  so  that  the  cog-wheel  n,  being  j>crmancntly  attached  to  the  standard  when  the  hollow 
shaft  with  its  chuck,  and  the  second  set  of  rollers,  is  turned,  the  two  cogged  pinions  oo  truvel  about  this 
wheel,  which  turnsole  arlx»rs  to  which  they  ure  attached,  in  the  direction  ol  the  reverse  of  the  rotation 
of  the  chuck,  and  the  threads  of  the  screw  in  turn  engaging  with  the  cogs  of  the  pinion^  on  the  shafts 
of  the  second  set  of  rollers  causes  these  to  rotate  on  their  axes,  and  in  the  same  direction  with  the  first 
set,  and  with  a velocity,  relatively  to  the  rotation  of  the  first  set,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  drawing 
action  which  they  are  intended  to  exert  on  the  bar  that  is  to  pass  between. 

In  this  way  it  will  lx?  obvious  that  when  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  n bar  of  iron  fed  in.  it  will 
pass  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers  and  l>e  partly  drawn,  and  then  pass  between  the  second  pair, 
which  having  two  motions,  one  on  their  axis  and  nnother  at  right  angles  thereto,  and  on  the  axis  of 
the  bar  of  iron,  it  (the  bar)  will  in  consequence  be  twisted  between  the  two  pairs  of  rollers,  and  also 
drawn  by  them,  and  the  fibres  compressed. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  extent  of  drawing  action  of  cither  or  both  seta  of 
drawing-rollers  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  by  simply  varying  the  size  of  the  grooves  and  relative 
motions  of  the  draw-rollers  on  their  axes,  and  tiicir  rotation  on  the  axis  of  the  bur  of  iron. 

It  will  lie  equally  obvious  that  the  number  of  draw-rollers  can  be  increased  without  changing  the 
principle  of  my  Invention.  It  i9  to  Ik?  understood  that  the  iron,  when  subjected  to  the  compound  actiou 
of  drawing  and  twisting,  is  to  be  in  a heated  state,  such  as  practised  by  and  known  to  iron-masters  in 
the  manufacture  of  irou. 

Claim. — What  I claim  as  my  invention  is,  first,  the  method  herein  described  of  treating  iron  to 
increase  its  toughness  or  durability  for  certain  purposes — such  as  railroad  bars  ami  tires.  <fcc. — by  sub- 
jecting it,  in  a highly  heated  state,  to  the  compouud  operation  of  drawing  and  twisting,  substantially  as 
herein  described. 

I also  claim  in  the  machinery  above  described,  giving  to  one  set  of  rollers  the  rotary  motion  on  their 
axes,  and  a rotary  motion  at  right  angles  thereto,  on  the  axis  of  the  bar  of  iron,  when  this  is  combined 
with  another  pair  of  rollers  that  have  simply  a rotary  motiou  on  their  axes,  whereby  the  bar  of  iron,  in 
a highly  heated  state,  is  drawn  and  twisted 

ROPES,  STIFFNESS  OF,  or  the  resistance  of  ropes  to  bending  upon  a circular  arc.  The  experi- 
ments upon  which  the  rules  and  table  following  arc  founded  were  made  by  Coulomb,  with  an  appara- 
tus the  invention  of  Amonton,  and  Coulomb  himself  deduced  from  them  the  following  results : 

1.  That  the  resistance  to  bending  could  be  represented  by  an  expression  consisting  of  two  terms,  the 
one  coustant  for  each  rope  and  each  roller,  which  we  shall  designate  by  the  letter  A,  and  which  this 
philosopher  named  the  natural  Btiffness.  because  it  depends  on  the  mode  of  fabrication  of  the  rope,  and 
the  degree  of  tension  of  its  yarns  and  strands ; the  other,  proportional  to  the  tension,  T,  of  the  end  of 
the  rope  which  is  being  bent,  and  which  is  expressed  by  the  product  BT,  in  which  B is  also  a number 
constant  for  each  rope  and  each  roller. 

2.  That  the  resistance  to  bending  varied  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  roller. 

Thus  the  complete  resistance  is  represented  by  the  expression 

A + BT. 

D 

where  D represents  the  diameter  of  the  roller. 

Coulomb  supposed  that  for  tarrod  ropes  the  stiffness  was  proportional  to  the  number  of  yams,  and 
M.  Nnvier  inferred,  from  examination  of  Coulomb’s  experiments,  that  the  coefficients  A and  B were 
proportional  to  a certain  power  of  the  diameter,  which  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  the  cords  wore 
worn.  M.  Morin,  however,  deems  this  hypothesis  inadmissible,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
new  work,  “ Lt$oru  ds  Mecaniqut  Prntiij iw”  December,  1846 : 

“To  extend  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  to  ropes  of  different  diameters  from  tltose 
which  had  been  experimented  upon,  M.  Navier  law  allowed,  very  explicitly,  what  Coulomb  had  but  sur- 
mised— that  the  coefficients  A and  B were  proportional  to  a certain  power  of  the  diameter,  which  depended 
on  the  state  of  wear  of  the  ropes ; but  this  supposition  appears  to  us  neither  borne  out,  nor  even  admis- 
sible, for  it  would  lead  to  this  consequence,  that  a worn  rupo  of  a metro  diameter  would  have  the  same 
stiffness  as  a new  rope,  which  is  evidently  wrong ; and,  besides,  the  comparison  alone  of  the  value*  of 
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A and  B ahdws  that  the  power  to  which  the  diameter  should  be  raised  would  not  be  the  same  for  the 
two  terms  of  the  resistance.** 

Since,  then,  the  form  proposed  by  M.  Navier  for  the  expression  of  the  resistance  of  ropes  to  bending 
cannot  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to  search  for  another,  and  it  np|»ears  natural  to  try  if  the  factors  A 
and  B cannot  be  expressed  for  white  ropes,  simply  according  to  the  number  of  yarns  in  the  ropes,  as 
Coulomb  has  inferred  for  tarred  ropes. 

Now,  dividing  the  values  of  A,  obtained  for  each  rope  by  M.  Navier,  by  the  number  of  yams,  we 
find  for 

A 

n = 30  d=  0*-  200  A =0-222460  - = 0*0074153 
n 

A 

« = 1 5 J=Qm- 144  A =0-063511  - =0  0042343 
n 

n=  6 (7=0-0088  A = 04)1061)4 - = 04)017673 
n 

It  is  seen  from  this  that  the  number  A is  not  Him  ply  proportional  to  the  number  of  yams. 

Comparing,  then,  the  values  of  the  ratio  — » corresponding  to  the  three  ropes,  we  find  the  following 
results: 


Nimber  of 
yarn*. 

Value*  of  -• 

■ 

] 

Differences  of  the  Humbert 
of  yarns. 

Difference*  of 
tho  value*  of 
A 
n 

Difference*  of 
the  value*  of 

for  each  yam 
of  difference. 

30 

0-0074153 

From  30  to  15. 

15  yarns 

00031810 

0-000212 

15 

0*0042343 

M 15  to  6. 

9 M 

00024770 

0000272 

00017073 

“ 30  to  6. 

24  “ 

0-0056400 

0*000252 

Mean  ditference  per  yam,  0-000245. 


It  follows,  from  the  above,  that  tho  values  of  A,  given  by  the  experiments,  will  be  represented  with 
sufficient  exactness  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  formula 

A = n [0-0017673  + 0*000245  (»  — 6)]. 

= n [0-0002973  -f  0 000245  nj. 

An  expression  relating  only  to  dry  white  ropes,  such  as  were  used  by  Coulomb  in  his  experiments, 
un  regard  to  the  number  B,  it  appears  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  yams,  for  we  find  for 

n = 30  d = 0-0200  B = 0 0097  38  - = 0-0003246 


Whence 


n=15  (7  = 0—0144  B = 0-0055 18  - =00003678 
n 

n = 6 (7=0.0088  B = 04102380  5 = 04)003967 
n 

Mean 0-0003630 

B=  0 000363  n. 


Consequently,  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  on  dry  white  ropes  will  be  represented 
*»tb  sufficient  exactness  for  practical  purposes  by  the  formula 

K = n [0000297  + 0 0002 <5n+  0*000303 TJ kil. 
whirh  will  give  the  resistance  to  bending  upon  a drum  of  a metre  in  diameter,  or  by  the  formula 

It  = ? [0  000297  + 0 000245  n + 04)00363  T]  kil. 
for  a drum  of  diameter  D metres. 

These  formula*,  transformed  into  tho  English  scale  of  weights  and  measures,  become 
It  = n [0-0021508  -f  0 0017724  » + 0 001 19096  TJ  lbs. 
for  a drum  of  a foot  in  diameter,  and 


R = j(  [04)021508  + 00017724  n + 0-00119096  T]  lbs. 
for  a dram  of  diameter  D feet. 

With  respect  to  worn  ropes,  the  rule  given  by  M.  Navier  cannot  be  admitted,  as  I have  shown  above* 
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because*  it  would  girt*  for  the  stiffness  of  a rope  of  a diameter  equal  to  unity  the  same  stiffness  as  for  a 
new  rope:  and  it  is  from  haring  adopted,  with  other  authors,  this  rule  without  investigation,  that  I have 
been  led  to  this  inadmissible  result,  in  calculating  the  table  of  the  stiffness  of  ropes  inserted  in  the  third 
edition  of  tny  Aide  Mbnoire  de  Mi  antique  Pratique , p.  328. 

The  experiments  of  Coulomb  on  worn  ropes  not  being  sufficiently  complete,  and  not  furnishing  any 
precise  data,  it  is  not  possible,  without  new  researches,  to  give  a rule  for  calculating  the  stiffness  of 
these  ropes. 

Tarred  ro^rs. — In  reducing  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  on  tarred  ropes,  as  we  have 
done  for  white  ropes,  We  find  the  following  values : 

n = 30  yarns  A = 034982  B = 0*01 25605 

n = 15  “ A =0108003  B = 0 006037 

n = 6 41  A =00212012  B = 0 0025997 

which  differ  very  slightly  from  those  which  M.  Navicr  has  given.  But,  if  we  look  for  the  resistance 
corresponding  to  each  yarn,  we  find 

A B 

« = 30  yarns  - =00116603  - =0000418683 
n = 15  ** 


n = 6 “ 


We  see  by  this  that  the  value  of  B is  for  tarred  rojies,  as  for  white  ropes,  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  yams,  but  it  is  not  so  for  that  of  A,  as  M.  Navier  has  supposed. 

Comparing,  as  we  have  done  for  white  ropes,  the  values  of  - corresponding  to  the  three  ropes  of  SO, 
15,  and  6 yams,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 


n 

A B 

- =0-0070662  - =0  000402466 

n n 

- =0-0035335  B =0-000483283 

n n 

Mean 0-000418144 


Number  of 
yarn*. 

Value,  of  — 
K 

Difference*  of  the  number* 
pf  jams. 

Difference*  of 
the  value*  of 
A 

N 

Difference*  of 
the  value*  of 

— for  each  yam 
of  difference. 

30 

001 16603 

From  30  to  15.  15  yams 

01)045941 

0*000306  j 

4 15 

0-0070062 

44  15  to  6.  9 44 

0-0035327 

0000392 

6 

00035335 

• 30  to  6.  25  44 

0-0081268 

0000339  1 

Mean 0*000346 


It  follows  from  this  that  the  value  of  A can  be  represented  by  the  formula 
A = m [0-0035335  + 0 00034 6 (n  — 6)J 
= » [0-0014575  -f  0 000346  n] 

and  the  whole  resistance  on  a roller  of  diameter  D metres,  by 

R = ^ [00014575  -f  0-000340  n + 0 000418144  T]  kil. 

Transforming  this  expression  to  the  English  scale  of  weights  and  measures,  we  have 
R = ^ [001054412  + 0-00250809  n +0001871889 T]  11b. 
for  the  resistance  on  a roller  of  diameter  B feet. 

This  expression  is  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  that  which  relates  to  white  ropes,  and  shows  tliat  the 
stiffness  of  tarred  ropes  is  a little  greater  than  that  of  new  white  ropes. 

In  the  following  table  the  diameters  corresponding  to  the  different  numbers  of  yams  are  calculated 
from  the  data  of  Coulomb,  by  the  formula? 

ss  Vo-1338  n for  dry  white  ropes,  and 
dr4BL  = >^0-186  » for  tarred  ropes, 
which,  reduced  to  the  English  scale,  become 

d "*'*'*  = V 0-020739  n for  dry  white  ropes,  and 
d = V 0 02888  for  tarred  ropes. 

Kote. — The  diameter  of  the  rope  is  to  he  included  in  I);  thus,  with  an  inch  rop<*  passing  round  a pul- 
ley, 8 inches  in  diameter  in  the  groove,  the  diameter  of  the  roller  is  to  be  considered  as  9 inches. 
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it 

Dry  While  Ropes. 

Tamil  Ropes. 

1 * 
I * 

Diameter. 

Value  of  the  natural 
vutiiieMi,  A. 

Value  of  the  ■till- 
in'** proportional 
to  the  tension,  B. 

Diameter. 

Value  of  the  natural 
Sltlllietj*,  A. 

i 

Value  of  the  stiff- 1 
nes*  proportional . 
to  the  tension,  11. 

1 

ft. 

It*. 

ft. 

lbs. 

I 6 

0*0293 

0*0767120 

0t)071457 

0*0347 

0*153376 

000823133 

9 

00360 

0*1629234 

00107186 

0*0425 

0*297647 

0*01234700 

12 

00416 

0*2810384 

0*0142915 

0*0490 

0*486976 

001646267 

15 

0*0465 

0- -13)0.171 

0'0178(i44 

0*0548 

0*721357 

0*02057834 

16 

0*0509 

06129795 

0*0214873 

00600 

0*000795 

002469400 

21 

005.10 

0*8268054 

0*0250102 

0*0648 

1*325289 

002880967 

24 

04)588 

1*0725350 

0*0286831 

0*0693 

1*694839 

003292534 

27 

0*0622 

1*3501682 

0*0321559 

0*0735 

2 109444 

0*03704100 

So 

0066*7 

1*6697051 

0*0357288 

0*0775 

2*569105 

omufi<:<i7 

33 

0*0689 

2*0011455 

0*0393017 

008 1 3 

8073821 

004527284 

3G 

00720 

2*8744807 

00428746 

0*0849 

3*623593 

0*04938800 

39 

00749 

2*7797875 

0*0464475 

0*0884 

4*218416 

01)5350367 

42 

00778 

3*2168888 

0*0500203 

0*0917 

4*858803 

005761934 

00805 

36859438 

0*0535932 

0-0949 

5*543242 

0*06178501 

4? 

0*0831 

41869024 

00571661 

0*0980 

6-->7;i287 

0*06585067 

51 

0*0867 

47197647 

0*0607390 

0*1010 

7*048287 

0nc'.)!M!631  ’ 

54 

0*0882 

5*2845306 

00643119 

0*1040 

7-80.8393 

0*07408201  ] 

5T 

00908 

5-8612001 

0*0678847 

0*1070 

8*738664 

0-0781P1)17 

IK) 

00926 

6*5097788 

00714576 

01099 

9*643771 

0*08231884 

it 



^0*000144  h 


( OOH2I50K  n 

} +0.0017724  «’ 

000119096m 

v/0-00020  » 

t 0*01054412  n 
J +0*00260809  n'1 

0*001 371889« 

~s 


Application  of  the  preceding  tables  or  formula — To  find  the  stiffness  of  a rope  of  a given  diameter 
or  number  of  yams,  we  must  first  obtain  from  the  table,  or  by  the  formula*,  the  values  of  the  quan- 
tities A and  B corresponding  to  these  given  quantities,  and  knowing  the  tension,  T,  of  the  end  to  be 
wound  up,  we  shall  have  its  resistance  to  bending  on  a drum  of  a foot  in  diameter  by  the  formula 

R = A + B T. 

Then,  dividing  this  quantity  by  the  diameter  of  the  roller  or  pulley  round  which  the  rope  is  actually 
to  be  bent,  we  shall  have  the  resistance  to  (tending  on  this  roller. 

E r <unpic. — What  is  the  stiffness  of  a dry  white  rope,  in  good  condition,  of  60  yams,  or  •0928  diameter, 
which  passes  over  a pulley  of  6 inches  diameter  in  the  groove,  under  a tension  of  1000  llw.  f The  table 
gives  for  a dry  white  rope  of  GO  yarns,  in  good  condition,  bent  u|>on  a drum  of  a foot  in  diameter, 

A =0-50977  B = 0*0714576 


and  we  liave  D = 0*5  + 0*0928 ; and  consequently, 
__  6-50077  + 0*07141 
0*5928 


6X1000 

=128  lbs. 


The  whole  resistance  to  be  overcome,  not  including  the  friction  on  the  axis,  is  then 
Q -f  R = 1 000  + 128  = 1128  lbs: 

The  stiffness  in  this  case  augments  the  resistance  by  more  than  one-eighth  of  its  value. 


SAWING  MACHINE.  This  is  an  improvement  on  machinery  for  sawing  timber,  invented  by  Mr. 
Orlando  Child,  of  Granville,  Putnam  Co.,  Ohio,  and  for  which  a patent  was  granted  December  17, 1850. 

Fig.  3236  is  a perspective  view  taken  at  the  back  of  the  saws;  Fig.  3237  is  a side  elevation.  The 
same  letters  refer  to  like  parts.  The  principles  of  the  invention  embrace  two  prominent  features.  One 
is  a strong  spring  attached  to  the  frame,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  end  play  of  the  raw-shaft 
without  using  collars,  and  at  the  same  time  will  yield  to  the  pressure  on  tin*  sides  of  tlie  saw  occasioned 
by  the  springing  of  the  log,  and  thus  prevent  the  heating  of  the  saw  by  the  pressure  of  the  log,  which 
procure  sometimes  destroys  the  saw.  The  second  feature  is  the  application  of  an  additional  saw*,  hav- 
ui?  its  spindle  working  in  bearings  attached  to  swinging  arms  capable  of  being  adjusted  ami  secured  at 
my  point  in  a line  funning  part  of  a circle  to  be  set  in  different  positions,  so  as  to  assist  in  sawing 
through  the  same  log  with  the  larger  saw,  and  it  also  can  bo  sot  so  a<  both  saws  can  act,  and  two  sepa- 
rate Ixxmls  be  cut  up  out  of  the  same  log  at  once.  A A Is  part  of  the  frame  of  a saw  -mill ; B is  the 
•Utwnarv  saw-spindle;  CO  are  the  bearings;  1)  is  the  saw  secured  on  the  spindle;  E is  the  driving 
pulley ; K i«  another  pulley  keyed  on  the  same  shaft ; G is  a strong  spring  of  flat  steel  secured  at  its 
lover  end  to  the  frame  A.  On  its  upper  end  there  is  a journal-box  r/,  fitting  to  the  spindle  B. 

H H are  swinging  anils  attached  by  metal  straps  h h,  to  circular  bosses  1 I.  provided  with  flanges  to 
Prevent  the  swinging  arms  from  slipping  off.  The  bosses  1 1 are  hollow,  to  allow  the  spindle  B to  pass 
through  them,  and  are  concentric  with  the  said  spindle;  the  arms  II II  fit  on  the  said  bosses  so  as  to 
allow  of  their  being  easily  swung  in  any  required  direction.  J is  a plank  or  table  secured  across  the 
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front  of  the  arms  II II.  K K arc  arches  formed  of  flat  bar-iron  attached  at  each  end  to  the  frame  A. 
L L are  bolts  having  their  heads  formed  so  as  to  embrace  the  arches  K K : these  bolts  pass  through  the 
amis  1111,  and  are  provided  with  nuts  / /,  for  the  pur|n>«o  of  securing  the  arms  II H to  the  arches  K K, 
and  holding  them  in  any  required  position.  M is  a spindle  carrying  a saw  N.  and  rotating  in  bearing* 
bolted  to  the  front  of  the  plank  or  table  J.  P is  a drum  or  pulley  fa*t  on  the  spindle  M.  H is  a driv- 
ing-band for  communicating  motion  from  the  spindle  B to  the  spindle  M.  O'  is  a spring  attached  to  one 
of  the  arms  II;  it  is  forked;  each  end  of  the  fork  pulses  through  a slot  in  the  plank  or  table  J,  and  is 
attached  to  a journal-box,  which  fits  to  a journal  turned  in  the  spindle  M • its  effect  on  this  spindle  is 


precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  spring  O,  on  the  spindle  B:  the  spring  G'  is  attached  to  the  arm  H by 
u screw  bolt  t>,  passing  through  a slot  in  the  spring  into  the  back  of  the  arm,  by  which  it  may  be  ad- 
justed; the  spindle  M,  pns-m^  freely  through,  may  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  length  so  ns  to 
set  the  saw  S*  in  or  out  of  line  with  the  saw  I),  as  represented  by  dotted  lines  S S,  in  Fig.  3237- 
The  operation  is  as  follows:  If  it  is  required  to  cut  a 
log  which  would  be  too  large  for  the  saw  1)  to  cut 
through,  the  arms  H II  are  raised  to  about,  the  position 
represented  in  Fig.  3*236,  the  lower  part  of  the  periph- 
ery of  the  saw  X being  set  rather  lower  than  the  upper 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  saw'  I),  and  is  secured  in 
such  position  by  the  bolt  and  nut  L /,  when  it  is  ready 
for  operation. 

If  it  is  required  to  make  two  cuts  in  a smaller  log, 
the  arms  II  H are  secured  in  the  position  shown  by 
lines  in  Fig.  3237,  bringing  the  saw  N almost  on  a level 
with  the  saw  I) ; the  spindle  M is  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  so  as  to  set  the  saw  N the  required 
distance  in  the  required  direction,  right  or  left  of  the 
saw  l).  The  saw  N may  also,  if  required,  lx-  moved 
to  a vertical  jx»sition  clear  of  the  log.  Rotary  motion 
being  communicated  by  a baud  to  the  pulley  E,  or  by 
other  convenient  means  to  the  shaft  B,  is  transmitted 
spindle  M,  causing  both  saws  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction. 

The  advantage  of  using  two  small  saws  in  place  of  one  large  one  for  cutting  thick  lumber  is  not  onlv 
in  the  very  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  saws,  but  also  in  the  economy  of  working ; the  small  saws 
being  thinner  will  cut  away  less  timber,  and  run  proportionately  lighter  and  at  less  expense  of  power. 

In  using  circular  saws  the  lateral  springing  of  the  timber  i*  found  in  many  cases  to  press  so  heavily 
on  the  sides  of  the  saw  as  to  cause  great  friction,  and  heat  the  saw  to  such  a degree  as  to  injure  it;  this 
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will  be  obviated  by  guiding  the  saw  by  means  of  the  spring  G and  its  journal-box,  the  spring  being  of 
sufficient  strength  to  prevent  end  play  of  the  spindle;  but  at  the  same  time  yielding  to  the  lateral  pres- 
sure caused  bv  the  springing  of  the  log,  will  cause  the  saw  to  run  lighter*  will  make  less  noise,  and 
will  make  a cleaner  cut. 

SA\N  h ILING  MACHINE.  Noutos  <fc  Cottle’*  new  nnd  useful  apparatus  for  filing  and  setting  the 
teeth  of  saws;  reference  being  had  to  the  accompanying  drawings  in  which  Fig.  823 H is  a perspective 
view,  and  Figs.  .3289  and  8240  are  representations  of  the  same  detached.  Similar  letters  indicate  like 
parts  in  all  the  figures. 

The  saw  \ , to  he  sharpened,  is  placed  between  the  clamp  pieces  A,  nnd  secured  between  the  same 
bv  the  clips  R R.  The  clump  pieces  A are  »up|x>rted  between  the  standards  M M M,  rising  from  the 
platform  T,  between  which  they  can  be  moved  freely  to  the  right  or  left.  B B are  standards  rising 
above  the  saw,  with  their  upper  ends  connected  by  a set-screw  C;  the  object  of  which  is  to  retain  the 
saw  in  its  proper  position  while  it  is  operated  upon  by  the  file.  H is  a handle  or  holder,  to  which  the 
file  for  operating  on  the  saw  is  secured,  as  follows:  ee  are  adjustable  heads  having  horizontal  apertures 
9?.  whicn  receive  the  ends  of  the  file;  the  head  e works  in  a vertical  mortise  through  11,  and  the  head 
t"  works  in  a vertical  slot  X,  near  the  end  of  II ; O is  a set-screw  passing  through  the  end  of  H.  into  the 
slot  X,  having  a collar  on  its  inner  end  which  presses  against  the  head  e ; by  turning  the  t-crew  O in  one 
direction  a file  can  be  secured  between  the  heads  e e,  and  by  turning  it  in  an  opposite  direction  the  heads 
will  be  separated  and  tbc  tile  can  be  removed. 
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ii  are  screws  rising  from  the  heads  cc,  by  which  they  can  be  elevated  and  depressed  by  means  of 
the  nut*  *»,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3239.  The  file-holder  H works  in  mortises  in  the  upper  ends  of  the 
adjustable  standards  G G,  rising  on  each  side  of  the  clamp  A. 

The  lower  end  of  the  standards  G G are  permanently  secured  to  a circular  metallic  plate  nr  turn  table 
I,  let  into  the  centre  of  the  base  piece  or  platform  T,  and  so  secured  that  it  can  be  freely  turned  upon 
its  axis ; the  standards  0 G are  placed  a sufficient  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  clamp  A.  to  enable 
them  to  be  turned  into  such  positions  a**  to  bring  the  file  into  any  desired  angle  with  the  saw  secured 
within  the  clamp  A.  The  standards  G G are  retained  in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  the  point  d, 
descending  from  the  extremity  of  the  spring  arm  m,  projecting  from  one  of  the  standards  G.  taking  into 
one  of  the  apertures  in  the  curved  scale-plate  K,  let  into  the  platform  T.  The  file-handle  II  rests  and 
slides  upon  the  upper  ends  of  the  adjustable  metallic  plates  .1 J ; the  bearing  plates  J J are  let  into  the 
sides  of  the  standards  G O,  nnd  secured  in  any  desired  position  by  means  of  the  set-screws  t,  passing, 
through  slots  in  the  plates,  into  nut*  let  into  tlie  standards. 

By  means  of  the  adjustable  Waring  plates  J J,  one  end  of  the  file  can  be  elevated  nnd  the  other  end 
depressed,  by  which  means  the  file  can  be  operated  at  any  angle  of  inclination  that  may  be  desired. 

llie  movement  of  the  clamp  A upon  the  platform  T is  regulated  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  space  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  saw  to  be  sharpened,  nnd  set  by  means  of  the  horizontal  perforated  gage-plate 
L,  secured  to  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  clamp,  in  combination  with  the  adjustable  metallic  point  p,  pro- 
jecting from  the  elastic  arm  n.  secured  to  one  of  the  standards  B by  the  set-screw  y,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  3238.  The  scale  plate  L has  longitudinal  series  of  perforations,  one  above  the  other;  the  distance 
between  the  apertures  of  each  series  gradually  increasing  from  the  uppermost  to  the  lower  one ; so 
graduated  as  to  suit  the  distance  between  the  teeth  of  the  various  descriptions  of  saws.  As  the  clamp 
■ moved  upon  the  platform,  the  elastic  point  />  takes  into  one  of  the  apertures  in  the  plate  L,  and  re- 
tains the  same  (in  combination  with  the  standards  B B.)  in  the  proper  position  for  the  file  to  operate 
upon  the  saw,  and  for  the  projections  F F to  set  the  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  saw  are  set  by  means  of 
the  ela-tic  metallic  standard-  1)  IV  having  projections  F F on  their  inner  sides,  near  their  upper  end-, 
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(ns  represented  in  Fig.  8240.)  and  Wing  connected  by  a set-screw.  The  projection  F has  an  inclined 
recess  a on  its  inner  end,  ami  the  projection  F has  an  inclined  face  b on  its  inner  end  corresponding 
therewith  'l*ho  faces  of  tlic  projections  FF  are  sufficiently  inclined  to  give  to  the  eaw-teeth  their  projjer 
position  by  turning  the  set-screw  E,  and  closely  embracing  the  teeth  between  the  same.  The  projection 
F is  secured  to  its  standard  by  means  of  a slot  and  set-screw  in  such  a manner  that  it  cau  be  elevated 
or  depressed,  to  corre-jsind  with  the  height  of  the  saw-teeth  placed  in  the  clump. 

SCREWS — SELF-OPERATING  SHAVER.  Tliis  is  an  improvement  in  machinery  for  turning  or 
si rnving  the  heads  of  the  blanks  which  are  to  be  formed  into  wood  screws,  by  J.  Ci'llex  Whipple, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  machines  heretofore  used  for  turning  or  shaving  the  heads  of  blanks,  the  tool  or  cutter  by  which 
they  were  fini-hed  was  brought  up  against  them  by  hand ; but  in  this  improved  machine  the  parts 
are  made  self-acting  by  means  of  coins  and  levers,  and  other  devices  connected  therewith,  arrauged  for 
that  purpose  in  the  manner  to  be  described. 


In  the  accompanying  drawings  Fig.  3241  is  a side,  and  Fig.  2212  a plan  or  top  view.  A A is  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  made  of  cast-iron.  C C is  a tubular  or  hollow  arbor  or  spindle,  which  is 
sustained  by  and  runs  in  the  heads  A'  A'.  The  arbor  or  spindle  C is  driven  by  a band  on  a whirl  or 
pulley  D,  aud  it  is  widened  out  at  its  end,  C,  so  as  to  constitute  two  cheeks  which  embrace  the  jaws 
E K.  Through  the  tubular  arbor  C the  sliding-bolt  F F passes,  and  serves  to  close  the  jaws  E,  its 
wedge-formed  end  F'  passing  in  between  the  tails  a a of  the  jaws  for  tliut  purpose.  The  sliding-bolt  F 


bears  at  its  outer  end  against  a regulating  screw  0.  Tliis  screw  passes  through  the  head  H'  of  the  lever 
H.  which  has  its  fulcrum  at  I.  When  the  end  H*  of  this  lever  is  depressed,  its  end  H'  will  force  the  bolt 
F forward,  and  cause  the  jaws  E to  close  and  embrace  the  blank  which  is  to  bo  turned.  The  lever  H is 
depressed  by  means  of  a cam  J,  which  is  carried  by  a cam-shaft  K K.  The  cam  J as  it  revolves  oper- 
ates upon  a lever  L,  having  its  fulcrum  at  La,  the  short  arm  of  which  L'  serves  to  deorcra  the  end  H*  of 
the  lever  H,  during  the  time  that  its  long  arm  rests  upon  the  periphery  of  the  cam  j.  The  lever  H has 
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a hardened  roller  M,  near  its  end  H1,  upon  which  L ' bears.  As  represented  in  Fig.  3241,  the  lever 
L is  relieved  from  its  action  on  the  lever  Ii  by  its  having  fallen  into  the  recess  between  the  points  J' J' 
of  the  cam  J ; the  weight  H*  serves  to  raise  the  lever  11.  The  arbor  C C and  the  sliding-bolt  F F then 
fall  back,  release  the  blank  that  has  been  turned,  and  allow  a new  one  to  be  fed  in.  There  is  a second 
cam  N X,  carrier!  by  the  shaft  K,  which  cam  serves  to  advance  the  tool  or  cutter  O against  the  head  to 
be  turned.  Tills  tool  or  cutter  does  not  differ  from  those  used  in  other  machines  for  turning  the  heads 
of  screws.  1*  is  a lever  upon  which -the  cam  N operates  to  raise  the  cutter  and  carry  it  regularly  against 
the  head  of  the  blunk  ; the  fulcrum  of  this  lever  is  at  Q.  I”  is  a branch  of  the  lever  I’,  which  by  the 
aid  of  the  set-screw  P"  allows  the  action  of  the  cutter  to  be  accurately  graduated.  The  |jeriphery  of 
the  cam  .1  is  equidistant  from  its  centre  K,  but  that  of  the  cam  N has  a gradually  increasing  diameter, 
to  cause  the  cutter  to  advance  gradually,  as  it  takes  a shaving  off  the  head.  The  cutting  part  of  the 
tool  is  so  formed  as  to  cut  both  the  top  and  bevel  of  the  head  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  same  shaft  with  the  cams  there  is  a large  spur-wheel  R,  and  motion  is  given  to  this  wheel  by 
means  of  a tubular  pinion  8,  on  a third  .shaft  T,  the  bearings  of  which  shaft  are  on  the  standards  A*  A* 
The  shaft  T also  carries  the  large  band-wheel  U U,  which  receives  a band  from  a small  band-wheel  or 
whirl  V on  the  shaft  0.  The  shaft  C and  the  bnnd-Wheel  U have  their  motion  continuous,  the  band 
around  the  whirl  V and  the  wheel  U connecting  these  two  parts.  W is  a sliding  dutch-box,  having  the 
pinion  S attached  to  it;  and  these  are  moved  back  and  forth  by  the  shipper  X,  which  is  governed  by 
the  handle  V,  a rock-shaft  Z on  the  lower  end  of  which  extends  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shipper,  by 
means  of  which  the  clutch-box  is  brought  into  contact  with  or  removed  from  the  clutch-pin,  the  clutch- 
ing being  effected  by  a tooth  or  pin  6 falling  into  one  of  the  spaces  cec.  For  the  purpose  of  arresting 
the  wheel  R at  the  proper  time  for  removing  a finished  aud  feeding  in  a new  blank,  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  period  when  the  cams  cease  to  act  upon  the  levers  P and  L,  there  is  a pin  p projecting  from  the 
shipper  X at  its  upper  end,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  seen  in  Fig.  3211.  which  pin  points  towards  the 
wheel  R,  and  said  wheel  bus  a hole  in  its  side,  ns  at  </,  Fig.  3241,  into  which  said  pin  will  fall  when  the 
wheel  conies  round  to  the  proper  point  The  spiral  spring  c draws  upon  the  shipper  X for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  said  pin  into  the  hole,  and  of  arresting  the  wheel.  There  is  a gage-pin  d within  the  cheeks 
t,  against  which  a blank  e is  stopped  when  fed  in ; this  pin  is  regulated  by  a set-screw / to  suit  blanks 
of  different  lengths.  B is  a rest  which  sustains  a blank  whilst  it  is  being  turned  Within  the  jaws  E E 
there  Is  a spring  g g by  which  they  are  opened,  and  the  blanks  relieved  as  the  bolt  F recedes.  The 
feeding  is  effected  by  passing  the  blank  in  Initwcen  the  jaws  on  the  side  shown  in  Fig.  3241,  where  B; 
is  the  head  of  a blank  inserted  ready  for  the  shaving  or  turning,  by  the  tool  0.  When  it  has  been 
turned  aud  the  jaws  opened,  it  is  removed  and  another  inserted  by  hand ; the  blank  being  stopped  by 
the  gage- pin  d. 

One  person  can  readily  attend  two  such  machines,  his  duty  being  to  operate  the  clutch  at  the  proper 
time  and  to  feed  in  a new  blank. 

SCREW  BLANKS — Merrick’s  patent.  Fig.  3243  denotes  a plan  of  the  blank  feeder;  Fig.  3244,  a 
longitudinal,  vertical,  anti  central  section. 

In  the  said  figures  A represents  a conical  hopper,  sustained  in  position  by  a suitable  frame  work  B. 
Two  conic  frustra  C D are  disposed  within  the  said  hopper,  and  the  one  over  the  other,  and  sustained 
upon  shafts  or  bearings,  as  seen  in  the  drawings.  The  said  conic  trust ra  should  revolve  in  contrary  di- 
rections, as  denoted  by  arrows  in  the  figures.  The  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  lower  frustum  is  some- 
what less  than  the  diameter  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  interior  of  the  hopper,  there  being  a circular  space 
E left  between  them  of  a width  to  correspond  with  the  diameter  of  tne  shank  of  each  of  the  screw 
blanks,  and  permit  them  to  move  freely  through  it,  us  will  Ik*  hereinafter  described.  The  exterior  sur- 
faces of  the  two  conic  frustra  should  be  roughened  or  indented  in  such  manner  as  to  act  upon  the  screw 
or  pin  blanks  and  cause  them  to  revolve.  Generally  speaking,  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  exterior 
edge  of  the  two  conic  frustra  and  the  interior  edge  of  the  hopper,  with  respect  to  a horizontal  plane, 
are  to  be  equal,  or  about  equal,  as  denoted  in  Fig.  3244.  Between  the  inner  face  of  the  hopper  and  the 
outer  faces  of  the  two  frustra,  I extend  a partition  F,  which  I secure  to  the  hopper,  and  permit  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  towards  the  frustra  and  not  interfere  with  their  revolving  movements,  and 
at  a suitable  distance  from,  or  on  the  right  of  the  said  partition,  and  between  the  interior  face  of  the 
hopper  and  the  exterior  faces  of  the  frustra,  I arrange  a revolving  beater  G. 

Tne  said  beater  consists  of  one  or  more  triangular  or  other  suitably  shaped  plates  H H,  applied  to  a 
horizontal  shaft  1 extending  into  the  hopper,  mid  sustained  in  hearings  at  L 51,  as  represented  in  the 
figures.  Tho  said  beater  may  be  revolved  by  an  endless  band  N,  which  may  pass  around  a grooved 
pulley  o placed  upon  the  shaft  P of  the  upper  conic  frustum,  and  thence  over  guide-pulleys  Q R,  and 
under  a small  pulley  S fixed  upon  the  shaft  of  the  beater.  The  lower  couic  frustum  should  have  a 
pulley  T fixed  upon  its  axis ; from  the  said  pulley  an  endless  belt  V proceeds  to  and  around  a pulley 
V fixed  upou  a vertical  shaft  W.  The  said  shaft  has  another  pulley  X fixed  upon  its  upper  end.  the 
said  pulley  communicating  with  another  one  (viz.  Y upon  the  shaft  of  the  upper  conic  frustum)  by  n 
cross-band  L.  Instead  of  the  aforesaid  modes  of  giving  motion  to  the  several  parts,  any  suitable  geer- 
tt  ork  may  be  adopted. 

The  screw  or  other  blanks  of  the  kind  are  to  be  thrown  previously  into  the  hopper  on  the  left  hand 
ride  of  the  partition  F ; as  the  upper  conic  frustum  C revolves  from  left  to  right,  and  the  lower  one  D 
from  right  to  left,  they  will  disturb  the  screw  blanks  which  come  in  contact  with  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  cause  them  to  successively  move  downwards  the  circular  space  E before  mentioned,  through  which 
the  shank*  will  fall  until  arrested  in  vertical  positions  by  the  heads  of  the  blanks  coming  into  contact 
with  the  adjacent  inclined  surfaces  of  the  lower  conic  frustum  and  the  hopper. 

As  the  lower  frustum  continues  to  revolve,  it  will  advance  each  screw  blank  through  the  circular 
space  E,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  (the  frustum)  travels.  The  circular  space  E will  thus  be  filled 
with  screw  blanks,  whose  shanks  stand  in  vertical  position*.  as  denoted  at  a a.  Tho  object  of  the  beuter 
Is  to  prevent  any  one  of  the  blanks  from  overriding  the  other*  or  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  those 
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which  may  bo  in  that  part  of  the  space  K which  exists  on  the  right  of  the  partition  F.  and  between  it 
and  the  beater.  The  object  of  the  upper  conic  frustum  is  to  prevent  the  blanks  from  being  carried 
around  towards  the  beater  in  too  great  a body ; it  also  facilitates  the  downward  movements  of  the 
blanks  towards  the  space  E. 

The  triangular  plates  or  arms  of  the  beater,  shaped  as  seen  in  Fig.  3244,  revolve  in  the  same  direction 
as  does  the  upper  conic  frustum.  They  therefore  throw  or  keep  back  such  blanks  as  might  accumulate 
to  an  injurious  extent  in  rear  of  them. 

3244. 


The  next  part  of  the  apparatus  is  that  by  which  the’  blanks  are  regularly  delivered  or  fed  from  the 
circular  space  E.  It  consists  of  a horizontal  slide* (date  A,  Fig.  3243,  (which  represents  a view  of  the 
under  sides  of  the  hopper  and  lower  conic  frustum  (>,)  affixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  hopper  just  on 
the  right  of  the  partition  F,  the  said  plate  being  suitably  sustained,  so  ns  to  slide  towards  and  from  the 
axis  of  the  lower  conic  frustum.  It  is  forced  inward**  or  towards  the  same  by  means  of  a spring  r ap- 
plied to  it  and  the  hopper.  The  said  plate  has  a circular  aperture  d cut  through  one  end  of  it,  and  a 
passage  e into  said  aperture  cut  through  the  side  of  the  plate,  the  whole  being  as  seen  in  the  figures. 
The  inner  end  of  the  plate  is  cain-shupcd,  as  seen  at  f,  so  tout  when  a studjr,  projecting  from  the  under 
side  of  the  lower  frustum,  is  brought  into  contact  with  it.  the  stud  shall  press  the  elide  outwards,  or  in 
a direction  away  from  the  frustum,  and  bring  the  pa-sage  t into  line,  or  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
circular  ojiening  E.  When  this  takes  place,  the  movement  of  the  lower  frustum  will  carry  otic  of  the 
screw  blanks  through  the  passage  r and  cause  it  to  drop  out  of  the  machine,  the  circular  aperture  d 
being  made  larger  in  its  diameter  than  that  of  the  head  of  the  blank. 

There  is  a small  stud  A fixed  upon  the  rear  side  of  the 
entrance  r of  the  slide,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  When  flu;  slide 
is  pressed  outwards  this  stlid  enters  between  the  screw  blank 
which  is  to  be  discharged  and  the  one  next  to  it.  and  thereby 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  blank  is 
discharged,  the  slide-plate  should  be  moved  inwards  by  its 
spring.  / 

The  screw,  or  pin.  or  other  blank  thus  discharged,  may 
be  received  by  or  into  anv  apparatus  calculated  to  hold  or  • 
dispose  of  it  for  any  other  operation  necessary  to  be  per-  I 
funned. 

Instead  of  the  conical  frustra  and  hopper,  I sometimes 
make  use  of  two  or  more  chain-baits  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other  and  at  n proper  distance  apart,  and  I apply  to 
them  a hopper  and  beater ; but  I consider  the  said  chain- 
belts,  ns  mechanical  equivalents  to  the  aforesaid  mechan- 
ism, by  no  means  so  useful  or  iierfect  in  their  operation. 

'Hie  beater  may  be  applied  to  two  cylinders  or  rollers 
placed  ruiniUel  to  and  ajwirt  from  each  other,  nnd  provided 

with  a hopper  nnd  other  contrivances  by  which  the  blanks  may  bo  dropped  between  them,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  beater. 

In  some  cases  but  one  conic  frustum  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  hopper ; in  others,  a greater 
number  may  be  necessary,  according  to  circumstance*. 

SCREWS,  BURKING  MACHINE  FOR—  By  J.  Cullen  Whipple,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Fig.  8245  is  a front  view  of  th«*  machine,  or  of  that  part  opposite  to  which  the  person  stands  who  is 
using  it;  Fig.  3246  is  a side  view  of  it;  Fig.  8247,  a section  through  thu  main  spindle  or  arbor;  Fig. 
8248,  the  under  face  of  the  machine  ; and  Fig.  8249,  the  upper  face  of  the  lower  end. 

A A is  the  bed-piece  or  main-frame,  which  supports  the  working  part*,  and  which  is  usually  of  cast- 
iron.  A'  is  n piece  projecting  therefrom,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to  a bench  B is  a whirl  or 
pu  ley  on  the  main  arbor  or  spindle  C C.  Tins  arlwr  runs  and  slides  in  collars  in  the  heads  A*  A*.  The 
arbor  C widens  out  at  its  lower  end  C,  and  is  divided  so  as  to  form  two  cheeks,  between  which  the 
jaws  D D are  to  be  received.  These  jaws  work  upon  pins  a a,  which  pass  through  them  and  through 
the  cheeks.  H H is  an  adjustable  slide,  which  is  fastened  to  the  bird-piece  A by  ? screw  b passing 
through  a slot. 
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The  part  H'  of  the  adjustable  slide,  which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  part  II,  has  on  its  face  a 
piece  I fastened  to  it  by  a screw  c,  ami  this  holds  the  tool  G,  by  which  the  burs  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  under  side  of  the  heads,  the  proper  form  being  given  to  the  cutting  part  G'  of  said  tool,  to  adapt  it 


to  the  bevel  of  the  head.  J is  a steel  plate,  in  which  there  is  a countersink  d to  admit  the  head  of  the 
screw  to  come  into  contact  with  the  tool  G.  Where  the  tool  is  to  act  upon  the  head  the  steel  plate  J is 
cut  away,  as  shown  at  e. 

The  arbor  C C is  tubular,  and  there  passes  through  it  a sliding-bolt  K,  having  a wed^c-formcd  head  K', 
by  wbich  the  jaws  D D are  to  be  closed,  and  this  closing  will  take  place  as  the  bolt  is  drawn  back,  and 


the  wedge  part  K'  La  forced  against  the  tails  f f of  the  jaws.  F'  is  a shaft,  to  which  is  attached  an 
arm  K.  that  is  forked  at  its  outer  end  F5,  and  is  received  between  collets  L L attached  to  the  sliding- 
You  IL— 85 
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bolt  K.  E E are  a handle  and  lever,  by  which  the  sliding-bolt  K and  the  spindle  C are  drawn  upwards. 
A spiral  spring  M surrounds  the  arbor  0,  and  bearing  against  the  uppermost  of  the  heads  A*  and  against 
the  pulley  B,  causes  the  spindle  and  bolt  to  descend,  when  the  handle  E is  allowed  to  recede  and  ren- 
ders the  motion  in  both  directions  regular  and  smooth.  As  the  liolt  K descends  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  pins  gg,  which  are  made  last  to  the  jaws  and  forces  them  open. 

In  using  this  machine,  when  the  handle  E has  been  moved  back,  and  the  sliding-bolt  and  arbor  have 
descended,  a blank,  which  has  been  notched,  is  fed  in  through  the  countersunk  opening  in  the  plate  J. 
ho  as  to  enter  between  the  jaws.  The  handle  E is  then  drawn  forward,  which  closes  said  jaws  and 
brings  the  head  up  against  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  G,  by  which  the  removal  of  the  bar  is  instan- 
taneously effected,  the  edge  of  the  tool  projecting  a little  within  the  countersink.  In  removing  the 
handle  back  the  blank  is  liberated  and  falls  out,  and  another  is  fed  in. 

SCREW-CUTTING  MACHINE.  This  is  an  invention  of  Pma  H.  Watsox,  Esq,  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  for  cutting  screws. 

Fig.  3250  is  a perspective  view  of  the  machine,  as  arranged  for  cutting  a male  screw  upon  a rod  of 
metal 


Fig.  3251  is  a view  of  the  face  of  the  bevelled  cog-wheel  carrying  the  dies,  cutter  and  rest,  <tc. 

Fig.  3252  is  a vertical  transverse  section  of  the  carriage  anti  jaws  for  holding  the  material  to  be 
operated  on. 

Fig.  8253  is  a plan  of  the  cutter. 

Fig.  3254  is  a plan  of  the  tap  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  thread  in  a nut. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  combining  and  arranging  in  a suitable  frame  certain 
known  mechanical  principles  in  such  a way  as  to  form  a new  and  useful  machine,  which  will  enable  the 
mechanic  to  make  screws  and  nuts  with  greater  dispatch  und  correctness  than  by  the  modes  now 
in  use. 

3254. 


The  combination  consists  of  a cog-wheel  A and  pinion  B working  into  the  same,  supjxirted  bv  suitable 
framework  C on  a permanent  bed  D,  said  cog  wheel  having  attached  to  its  face  two  sliding  dies  E E of 
the  usual  form  for  indenting  the  screw  on  the  rod  of  iron  F,  said  dies  being  tamed  with  said  cog-wheel 
• which  is  caused  to  revolve  by  turning  a crank  (J  on  the  axle  of  the  pinion  B,  while  the  rod  of  iron  F is 
held  in  a horizontal  position  between  two  vertical  parallel  jaws  H,  attached  to  sliding-carriage  I,  moved 
in  parallel  grooves  S in  the  bed  townrds  the  dies,  by  the?  draft  of  the  dies  and  chaser,  on  the  rod  in 
cutting  the  thread  which  passes  through  the  hub  of  the  wheel  made  hollow  for  that  purpose,  the  screw 
bciug  perfected  and  finished  before  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  by  means 
of  an  adjustable  cutter  or  chaser  J,  of  a shape  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  thread  to  be  cut, 
attached  to  the  face  of  the  wheel  between  the  dies  and  the  wheel  directly  behind  the  dies,  and  in  a 
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position  to  bring  the  cutter  for  chaser  in  contact  with  the  thread  as  marked  by  the  dies,  so  as  to  cut  and 
perfect  it  as  it  leaves  the  dies,  said  cutter  being  attached  to  the  face  of  the  wheel  by  a set  screw  J 
passing  through  an  oblong  mortise  in  its  shank. 

A forked  rest  K is  connected  to  the  cog-wheel  in  the  same  manner  so  as  to  bear  against  the  screw  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  cutter  is  placed  being  designed  to  support  the  screw  while  under 
the  operation  of  the  chaser  or  cutter. 

The  dies  are  contained  in  and  supported  by  a sliding-frame  L,  and  are  moved  by  a right  ami  left 
screw  M,  attached  by  a collar  to  a stud  X inserted  into  the  face  of  the  wheel  turned  by  a milled  head 
or  other  means,  without  changing  its  position  longitudinally,  the  right  thread  working  in  a female  head 
in  the  middle  of  the  top  of  said  sliding- frame  L,  and  the  left  thread  in  a female  thread  in  the  middle  of 
the  sliding  follower  which  slides  in  the  sliding- frame,  the  lower  die  being  placed  against  the  bottom  of 
the  sliding- frame  and  the  upper  die  against  the  under  side  of  the  follower  r,  ro  that  when  said  screw  is 
turned  it  causes  the  dies  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other  simultaneously  by  giving  the  follower 
and  bottom  of  the  frame  similar  movements  in  opposite  directions.  The  inner  sides  of  the  frame  are 
made  of  a V-.-hnpe  to  enter  corresponding  shaped  grooves  in  the  ends  of  the  die-plates  anil  follower. 
The  outsides  of  the  sliding-fraine  ure  similarly  shaped  to  slide  in  corresponding  grooves  made  on  the 
under  sides  of  parallel  ribs  and  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  wheel. 

This  arrangement  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  flics  to  various  diameters  of  rods  upon 
which  screws  are  to  be  made,  and  for  centering  the  dies  and  rods. 

The  jaws  for  holding  the  roil  of  iron  on  which  the  screw  is  to  be  cut  consists  of  two  vertical  parallel 
plates  H H,  notched  or  recessed  on  their  inner  sides  where  they  grip  or  clamp  the  rod  F,  having  their 
lower  ends  turned  at  right  angles  to  enter  and  slide  back  and  fortli  in  parallel  groove*  R R on  the  upper 
side  of  the  sides  of  the  sliding-carriage  1 at  right  angles  to  the  grooves  S in  the  bed  in  which  the 
carriage  I moves.  These  jaws  are  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a right  and  left  horizontal  screw  T, 
turned  in  corresponding  right  and  left  female  screws  in  the  jaws  II II.  said  screw  being  prevented  from 
clianging  its  position  longitudinally  by  attaching  it  to  the  head  of  a post  U,  inserted  into  the  carriage  I 
by  a suitable  neck  V,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  screw'  between  the  right  and  left  threads,  said  neck 
turning  iu  a corresjjonding  box  fixed  in  the  head  of  the  post  U.  By  turning  this  screw  the  jaws  will  be 
moved  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions. 

When  a nut  is  required  to  be  made,  the  piece  of  iron  W to  form  the  same  must  be  held  between  the 
jaws  H H instead  of  the  rod,nrul  a tap  X with  a T-liend  such  ns  that  represented  at  Fig.  3254  must  be 
placed  lietween  the  dies  ; then,  by  inserting  the  tapered  end  of  the  tap  into  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
piece  of  iron  to  form  the  nut.  and  turning  the  crauk-axle  G,  the  thread  will  be  cut  by  the  said  tap. 

The  frame  C containing  the  cog-wheel  and  pinion  may  be  made  to  revolve  horizontally  on  a pivot  or 
centre,  and  the  cog-wheel  may  be  made  the  driver  and  the  pinion  the  carrier  of  the  cutting  tools  and 
dies,  especially  in  cutting  screws  of  small  diameter  where  speed  is  required. 

SCREW  FINISHER — Whipple’s  patent.  (We  copy  from  Iris  specification.)  The  cutter  or  chaser, 
by  means  of  which  the  threads  are  to  be  cut,  iR  the  same  in  all  respects  with  that  described  and  claimed 
by  me  in  the  specification  of  Letters  Patent  for  a machine  for  cutting  the  threads  upon  wood  screws, 
granted  to  me  under  date  of  the  18th  of  August,  in  the  year  1842;  but  the  combination  and  arrange- 
uieut  of  the  other  parts  of  the  machinery  which  I am  now  about  to  describe,  differ  essentially  from  that 
* liich  was  the  subject  of  the  [latent  above  referred  to. 

Fig.  3255  is  a front  elevation  of  such  a machine. 

Fig.  3256  is  a view'  of  the  right-hand  end  thereof. 

Fig.  3257  is  the  top  view,  with  the  omission  of  certain  parts  shown  fully  in  the  next  figure. 

Fig.  3258  is  the  top  view  of  the  apparatus,  into  which  the  blanks  that  are  to  be  cut  are  to  be  fed,  and 
by  which  they  nre  successively  presented  to  the  action  of  the  tool  for  cutting  the  thread : most  of  the 
operating  parts  shown  iu  this  figure  are  omitted  in  each  of  tin*  others. 

The  other  figures  represent  parts  in  detail  which  could  not  be  otherwise  fully  shown.  In  each  of  these 
figures,  where  the  same  parts  are  shown,  they  are  designated  by  the  same  letters  of  reference. 

A A i*  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  which  may  be  of  cast-iron.  The  part  A'  is  a circular  horizon- 
tal table,  upon  which  is  sustained  a movable  zone  or  ring  1 1',  and  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  governed 
in  its  motion,  these  parts  being  distinctly  shown  in  Fig.  3258.  l*he  zone  or  ring  1 1'  rests  loosely  upon 
the  horizontal  table  A',  and  is  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a projecting  circular  rim  X,  Fig.  3258,  attached 
to,  or  in  one  piece  with  the  circular  table  A'.  The  outer  portion  I of  the  ring  has  on  its  periphery  a 
series  of  tubes  a a into  which  the  blanks  are  to  Ik;  fed  ; these  tubes  are  countersunk  at  the  upper  ends 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  heads  of  the  blanks,  and  below’  the  countersunk  part  a portion  of  each  tulx; 
is  cut  aw'ay,  as  shown  at  a'  a!,  to  admit  the  end  of  the  cutter  or  chaser.  The  blank  which  is  being  cut  is 
made  to  revolve  w ithin  its  tube  by  means  of  a revolving  screw -driver,  which  takes  into  the  nick  on  its 
head,  and  is  operated  iu  a manner  to  be  presently  descriliod. 

J J is  the  horizontal  shaft,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  first  mover  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
the  machine ; on  this  shaft  there  is  a bevel-wheel  b which  geers  into  the  bevel-wheel  6',  on  the 
vertical  sliaft  C.  On  this  latter  shaft  there  is  an  endless  screw  or  wornl  c that  mashes  into  a worm- 
wheel  D D on  the  main  horizontal  shad  B B.  to  which  it  consequently  gives  motion ; this  shall  runs  into 
boxes  a''  a''  attached  to  the  frame.  The  shaft  0 passes  up  through  the  table  A',  in  which  it  has  its 
upper  bearing;  its  continuation  is  seen  at  C',  ami  to  its  upper  end  is  affixed  the  spur-wheel  e\  which, 
geering  into  the  wheel  y'  on  a shaft  R,  which  is  that  which  carries  the  screw-driver,  gives  motion 
thereto. 

G G,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  3204,  is  a bar  which  I will  call  the  vertical  cutter-slide ; this  may  be 
rectangular,  and  it  passes  through  mortis  in  the  bed  A"  and  in  the  upper  part  A"',  Fig.  8250, 
of  the  frame : in  these  it  slides  tip  and  down  freely  as  the  thread  is  cha«ed  by  the  cutter.  Tin*  cutter 
is  not  attached  directly  to  the  bar  G,  but  to  the  upper  end  of  a lever  o o which  works  on  a fulerutn- 
pin  in,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  said  bar;  the  lever  o allows  the  cuttef  to  move  laterally  to  and 
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from  the  blank  to  be  cut ; the  head  o'  of  this  lever  is  widened  out  for  the  purpose  of  su$taining,ihc  cut- 
ter, which  is  shown  in  place  at  x x,  Figs.  3257  and  32G4 . 

This  is  held  in  place  by  the  cap  P,  which  has  a curved  groove  on  its  under  side  to  receive  it,  the 
screw  y pressing  through  said  cap  into  the  head  o'  of  the  lever ; r is  a steel  spring  that  bears  against 
the  inner  side  of  the  lever  o,  serving  to  force  it  back  when  not  pressed  up  by  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  cutter  is  made  to  operate?  on  the  blanks,  which  I will  now  describe. 

E.  shown  most  distinctly  in  Figs.  3255  and  3256,  is  a cam-wheel  made  fast  on  the  main  horizontal 
shaft  11.  The  periphery  of  this  wheel  is  divided  into  fourteen  equal  parts,  and  is  cut  so  as  to  have  on 
it  thirteen  tooth-like  projections  ddd',  Fig.  3256,  the  part  d occupying  two  of  the  fourteen  divisions, 
leaving  twelve,  dd,  equal  in  size.  Each  of  these  projections  operates  ns  a cam  in  causing  the  cutter  to 
operate  on  a blank ; the  number  of  equal  projections  determines  the  number  of  times  that  each  blank 
snail  be  acted  on  by  the  cutter,  aud  this  number  may  be  varied,  but  that  which  I have  given  is  fuuud 


3255. 


sufficient  for  screws  of  ordinary  size.  To  the  cutter-slide  G is  attached  a hardened  steel  benring-piccc  n, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  in  the  form  represented,  and  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  projections  dd  of  the 
cam-whccl;  this  wheel,  therefore,  by  its  revolution,  will  depress  the  slide  nnd  carry  the  cutter  down : 
the  cam- teeth  and  the  bearing-piece  n arc  made  very  true  nnd  smooth.  The  faces  of  the  projections  d 
which  act  on  the  piece  n are  finished  to  an  irregular  curve,  which  is  surh  ns  to  cause  the  direct  down- 
ward motion  of  the  slide  to  be  equal  in  equal  periods  of  time,  the  motion  of  the  wheel  being  uniform 
The  slide  G is  raised  in  the  following  manner,  after  each  descent:  H is  a steel  spring,  shown  most 
plainly  in  Fig.  3256.  which  press*?*  on  a lifting-piece  V that  works  on  n joint-pin  U',  and  bears  against  a 
pin  on  the  back  side  of  the  slide  G.  At  the  time  when  this  lifting  is  effected,  the  cutter  is  drawn  off 
from  the  blank  by  the  octipn  of  the  gage-wheel  F and  its  np|>endngcs. 
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F,  Figs.  3255  and  3256,  is  what  I call  the  gage-wheel,  which  is  affixed  to  the  horizontal  shaft  B ; this 
wheel  ha»  a projecting  rim  < • oh  its  face,  like  a crown-wheel,  which  is  divided  into  a number  of  parts 
corresponding  with  th<»se  of  the  projections  on  the  cam-wheel,  there  being  thirteen  recesses  or  notches 
jj,  twelve  of  which  are  of  one  size,  whilst  the  other  j'  corresponds  with  the  projection  tt  on  the  cam- 
wheel.  The  gage  wheel  F is  intended  to  regulate  tin*  feed  of  the  cutter  in  its  successive  actions  on  the 
blank;  under  the  arrangement  described  the  cutter  will,  as  before  remarked,  operate  twelve  times  in 
forming  the  threat!  of  each  screw,  the  operation  on  each  being  completed  by  one  revolution  of  the  shaft 
R The  cutter  is  forced  up  against  the  blank  in  the  following  manner:  K'  is  a lever  which  works  on  a 
fulcrum  pin  /,  and  the  end  K'  of  which  boars  upon  the  face  of  the  projecting  rim  t i of  the  gage- wheel 
during  the  time  tlmt  the  cutter  is  operating  upon  the  blank,  when  the  point  K is,  by  the  revolutiou  of 
die  wheel  F,  brought  opposite  to  one  of  the  recesses  j,  the  lever  o with  its  cutter  is  passed  back  by  the 
action  of  the  spring  r.nnd  at  the  name  instant  the  piece  n falls  into  one  of  the  notches  on  the  cam-wheel, 
the  slide  G rising,  consequently,  to  its  original  elevation.  'Hie  lever  k advances  the  cutter  against  a 


blank  by  beni  ing  against  a sliding-piece  t,  which  bearing  is  regulated  by  means  of  a thumb  screw  *. 

Every  successive  cut  of  the  tool  must,  of  course,  be  to  a greater  depth  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and 
this  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  the  face  of  the  projecting  rim  *i  of  the  wheel  F is  not  in  a 
vertical  plane,  but  each  projecting  |K>rtion  rises  by  a regular  inclination  beyond  that  which  preceded  it, 
which  rise  amounts,  in  machines  intended  for  cutting  ordinary  f-inch  screws,  to  about  one-tenth  of  nn 
inch  in  its  whole  circumference.  Bv  this  manner  of  forming  tfie  gage-wheel  is  also  obtained  the  light 
taper  on  the  screw.  T is  a conducted  down  which  the  cliffs  pass  from  the  cutter.  I 

W|p  the  cutting  of  a screw  is  to  la*  commenced,  the  screw-driver  must  be  forced  down  so  as  to  enter 
the  nick  on  the  blank,  and  when  it  has  been  completed  it  must  be  raised  therefrom,  and  the  zone  or 
rim;  1 1’  must  be  moved  so  far  round  as  to  bring  another  blank  into  the  proper  situation  for  the  action 
of  the  cutter.  The  apparatus  for  depressing  and  raising  the  screw  driver  Is  as  follows : ou  one  side  of 
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the  cam-wheel  E there  is  attached  a broad  rim  or  hoop  rr,  Fig.  3255,  arxi  tlie  situation  of  which 
is  indicated  also  by  the  dotted  lines  V V,  Fig.  3250 ; this  hoop  is  continuous  for  about  10-11  th*  of  a 
circle,  about  1-1 1th  of  it  being  removed,  as  at  the  part  h.  The  outer  surface  of  it  is  made  perfectly 
true  mid  smooth,  and  there  bears  on  it  one  end  of  a crooked  lever  Q,  which  is  shown  separately  in  Fig. 
SfeflS ; its  end  Q is  that  which  bears  on  the  hoop  U IT ; it  has  a fulcrum-pin  at  Q".  K"  is  a pin  attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  this  lever,  which  pins  enter  a notch  or  opening  in  a piece  k\  to  which  is  attached 
the  vertical  sliding-rod  P that  makes  a part  of  the  sliding- frame  1*  P,  Fig.  3256,  which  frame  sustains 
the  shaft  of  the  screw  driver : when,  by  the  revolution  of  the  cam-wheel,  the  end  Q'  of  the  lever  Q is 
brought  opposite  to  the  opening  h in  the  hoop  U U it  falls  into  it,  and  the  sliding-frame  P with  the 
screw-driver  attached  to  it  is  raised ; the  lever  Q is  kept  in  cootact  with  the  hoop  U U by  the  action  of 
a spring  /'  that  bears  against  it,  and  is  attached  to  the  circular  table  A'.  The  passing  of  the  end  of  the 
lever  Q into  the  recess  in  the  hoop  U occurs  nt  the  moment  that  a screw  has  been  finished.  R,  Figs.  3266 
and  3256.  is  the  shaft  of  the  screw-driver;  this  shaft  parses  through  and  revolves  within  in  the  arms 
0 O,  Fig.  3266.  making  a part  of  the  stationary  screw  driver  frame.  By  means  of  a feather  the  -haft  R 
slides  freely  up  and  down  through  the  wheel  rf,  which  is  driven  by  the  wheel  r.  O,  Fig.  3258,  is  the 
bottom  plate  or  basis  of  the  frame  O O,  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  top  of  the  circular  table  A by  screws, 
as  at The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  R is  connected  to  the  sliding-frame  P by  the  springs  w' Fig. 
8266.  The  lowermost  of  these  springs  serves  to  lift  it,  and  the  upper  one,  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
screw o”,  serves  to  adjust  it  to  the  ditferent  thickness  e«W  the  heads  of  the  blanks,  the  shaft  It  is  de- 
pressed. and  the  screw-driver  kept  in  contact  with  the  blank  by  the  bearing  of  the  lever  Q on  the 
hoop  U U. 


The  removing  of  the  fini-hed  screw  fmm  the  tubes  a is  effected  by  the  aul  of  the  same  hoop  t’  that  is 
concerned  in  the  depre—ing  nnd  raising  of  the  screw-driver.  S.  Figs.  3255  and  3256,  is  a stationary 
tubular  rod  placed  vertically,  which  receives  within  it  n small  sliding  rod  pl\  there  is  a slot  along  the 
rod  S,  nnd  a small  arm  r'  attached  to  the  sliding-rod  p passes  through  this  slot  and  bears  upon  the 
periphery  of  the  hoop  U until  it  arrives  at  the  opening  t ; whilst  it  bears  on  the  hoop  the  rod  />'  is  de- 
pressed, but  when  it  enters  the  opening  h the  spiral  spriug  r'  forces  the  rod  p'  up,  which,  passing  into 
the  tube  containing  the  hist  but  one  finished  screw*,  removes  it,  nnd  it  falls  into  a receiver. 

The  apparatus  used  for  causing  the  rone  or  ring  I I'  to  revolve  nnd  carry  a blank  to  the  distance  ne- 
cessary to  its  being  o|H>ruted  on  by  the  cutter,  is  shown  in  Figs.  3256,  3258,  3251*,  3260,  3261.  and  3262. 
One  side  of  the  worm-wheel  D I)  is  widened  out,  so  as  to  leave  a guide-groove/ ff  formed  upon  it ; 
tliis  groove  passes  uniformly  round  the  wheel,  excepting  at  the  point  /',  Fig.  8255,  where  it  forms  nn 
angle,  as  represented.  This  groove  receives  the  pin  g which  constitutes  the  end  of  a short  arm  g’\  seen 
separately  in  Fig.  3262  ; from  this  arm  a shaft  M rises  vertically  and  passes  through  the  circular  table 
A , and  is  firinlv  attached  to  an  arm  or  lever  K which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  table,  ns  seen  in  Fig.  82~2 
the  piece  K is  shown  separately  in  Fig.  8261.  and  the  part  of  it  to  which  the  shaft  M is  attached  is  rep- 
resented by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  3258.  Whilst  the  pin  g remains  in  the  direct  part  of  the  groove  ff.  the 
piece  K remains  stationary,  but  where  it  enters  the  angular  part  f’  the  shaft  M is  made  to  revolve  par- 
tially back  and  forth,  and  carries  with  it  the  piece  K.  The  arm  g"  is  situated  beloW  the  table  A'  ; the 
ghuft  M to  which  it  is  attached  has  its  step  in  the  stud  <f . To  cause  the  pin  g to  pass  readily  hack  into 
tlie  straight  part  of  the  groove/,  a spring  the  lower  end  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  3265,  is  made  to  U*nr 
again-t  said  pin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3262.  Tlie  finger  V on  the  piece  K draws  back  the  bolt  y.  Fig. 
8258,  seen  separately  in  Fig.  3259,  so  ns  to  relieve  it  from  one  of  a series  of  notches  on  the  interior  edge 
of  the  ring  1 1'.  These  notches  x x",  Ac.,  correspond  in  number  nnd  position  with  the  tubes  for  the  Blanks, 
and  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  bolt  y,  when  inserted  in  one  of  these  notches,  will  keep  the  ring  sta- 
tionary. The  bolt  y is  forced  into  the  uotches  by  means  of  u spiral  spring  z,  acting  against  the  plate  O. 
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To  the  piece  K is  also  connected  the  feed-hand  L by  a joint-pin  a ";  this  feed-hand  carries  the  ring  1 1' 
round  t<»  the  requisite  distance.  The  steel  spring  h"',  which  has  a bearing  on  the  pin  o’.  serves  to  throw 
the  feed-arm  forward  to  the  proper  position  to  bear  against  the  angle  of  one  of  the  notches,  a-  seen  at  x’ 

In  describing  the  various  parts  of  this  machine,  l Itave  also  shown  the  manner  in  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  operate,  but  1 will  now  give  a general  view  of  the  action  of  the  whole.  The  tubes  a a in 
the  horizontal  ring  II'  arc  to  be  kept  supplied  with  blanks,  which  are  to  be  fed  in  by  hand.  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  operation  of  the  cutter  on  a blank,  the  lever  Q will  have  occupied  the  recess 
h in  the  hoop  U on  the  cam-wheel,  and  the  lever  K the  recess }'  in  the  gage-wheel ; and  the  machine 
being  in  motion,  the  cutter-slide  G G will  be  raised  by  the  action  of  the  spring  II  on  the  joint-piece  u. 


2*4. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  ascent  of  the  cutter-slide,  the  cutter  will  be  thrown  back  by  the  action 
of  the  spring  r on  the  lever  o.  During  this  period  of  time  the  revolving  of  the  hoop  U on  the  cam-wheel 
will  bring  the  end  of  the  lever  Q,  which  tad  occupied  the  recess  h,  in  contact  with  said  hoop,  on  the 
periphery  of  which  it  will  rise,  thereby  lowering  the  screw  driver;  when  the  screw-driver  will  enter  the 
nick  on  the  blank,  which  it  will  cause  to  revolve  rapidly  ; the  lever  K also  at  the  proper  instant  will 
leave  tbe_rece*w  on  the  gage- wheel  and  l>ear  on  a projecting  part  of  its  rim,  bringing  the  cutter  into 
contact  with  the  blank.  'Iliat  one  of  the  tooth-like  projections  on  the  cam-wheel,  which  Is  next  to  the 
double  one,  will  at  the  same  time  be  in  contact  with  the  steel  bearing-piece  n,  and  the  cutter  will  be 
thereby  caused  to  make  its  first  cut,  which  being  succeeded  by  the  action  of  the  remaining  cam-tecth, 
completes  the  screw. 

At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  screw  last  cut,  the  revolution  of  the  cam-wheel  will  have  brought 
tlie  lioop  U into  the  position  in  which  the  end  of  the  leVer  Q will  cuter  the  recess  h,  and  the  screw- 
driver will  lie  lifted. 

At  this  time  the  cutter  will  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  screw,  and  the  pointy  of  the  army", 
traversing  in  the  guide-groove  //of  the  worm-wheel,  will  have  attained  its  greatest  variation  from  its 
direct  course  in  the  angular  part  of  the  said  groove/',  in  passing  and  returning  along  which  it  will  have 
given  the  revolving  motion  to  the  shaft  M necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  shift- 
ing of  the  ring  1 1'  one  notch,  in  the  manner  above  describe!,  which  will  bring  a fresh  blank  into  a situ- 
ation to  be  operated  on  by  the  cutter,  and  will  also  bring  the  cut  screw  directly  over  the  rod  />'.  This 
screw  will  be  removed  by  the  passing  of  the  small  arm  r"  into  the  recess  h by  the  revolution  of  the 
lioop  IT,  which  will  leave  the  rod  »'  free  to  rise  by  the  action  of  the  spiral  spring  r\ 

SCREWS — MACHINE  FOR  NICKING.  By  II.  I*  ftmow.  In  this  machine  the  blanks  or  screws 
to  be  nicked  are  foil  or  placed  in  holes  made  radially  in  the  periphery  of  a carrying-wheel  comjxwed  of 
two  plates,  tlie  holes  being  made  at  the  junction  of  the  two  plates,  and  by  the  rotation  of  this  wheel 
they  are  carried  up  to  and  passed  under  a cutter  that  forms  the  nick ; they  are  griped  and  held  tight 
during  that  operation,  and  then,  by  the  further  rotation  of  the  wheel,  are  liberated  and  discharged. 
The  nature  of  tliis  invention  consists  in  griping  tlie  blanks  in  recesses  made  radially  in  the  face  of  a 
wheel  by  making  pressure  on  one  or  both  sides  as  the  wheel  rotates,  so  that  the  blanks  may  be  dropped 
into  the  holes  or  recesses  with  their  heads  outwards, and  griped  while  passing  under  the  nicking  cutter; 
and  then,  by  the  further  rotation  of  the  wheel,  liberated  that  they  may  ho  discharged, 
iu  Figs.  826ft  and  o2Gft  A A is  the  frame-work  of  the  machine.  13  is  a shaft  to  which  the  driving 
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jKiwfer  is  applied,  upon  which  there  arc  two  pulleys  C C,  with  bands  for  driving  the  different  parts  of  the 
machinery.  D is  a whirl  on  the  shaft  E,  which  carries  the  circular  cutter  F,  by  which  the  screws  are 
to  be  nicked.  A bund  from  the  whirl  C drives  the  whirl  G on  the  shaft  H,  upon  which  there  ns  an  end- 
less screw  or  worm  I.  which  takes  into  a pinion  .1.  upon  the  up|K*r  end  of  n vertical  shaft,  the  lower  end 
of  which  runs  into  a bridge-tree  or  shifting-bar,  the  end  of  which  is  shown  at  K,  Fig.  3266.  This  shaft 
carries  an  endless  screw  or  worm  L.  which  takes  into  and  drives  the  toothed  wheel  M,  Fig.  S2G5,  which 
toothed  wheel  is  on  the  same  shaft  with  that  of  N for  holding  the  blanks;  the  lower  end  O of  the  verti- 
cal shaft  being  seen  in  Fig.  3266  ; the  connecting-rod  I*  acting  upon  the  bridge-tree  or  shifting-bar  K. 

The  blank-wheel  N is  in  two  parts,  divided  through  its  plane,  09  shown  by  the  hue  along  its  periph- 


ery ; one  of  these  parts  is  fixed  firmly  on  its  axle,  whilst  the  other  part  slides  upon  a square  eye,  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  axle,  and  is  capable  therefore  of  receding  from  the  fixed  part,  although  it  revolves 
with  it  'Hie  periphery  of  this  wheel  is  perforated  with  holes  at  the  junction  of  its  two  parts,  as  shown 
in  the  figures,  which  holes  are  of  such  size  as  to  receive  and  hold  the  blanks  which  are  to  be  nicked.  To 
cause  the  two  portions  of  this  wheel  to  grip  the  blank  while  it  is  being  nicked,  there  is  a friction  roller 
which  bears  against  the  outer  edge  of  the  periphery  of  the  movable  part,  immediately  under  the  circu- 
lar cutter.  The  dotted  lines  Q,  Fig.  3265,  mark  its  situation,  which  is  opposite  to  the  screw-nut  R, 
Fig.  3266,  which  confines  the  friction-wheel  box  in  its  place.  To  react  against  this  friction  roller,  a simi- 
lar one  is  placed  opposite  to  it,  and  hears  upon  the  fixed  portion  of  the  blank-wheel ; the  bar  S is  to 
sustain  this  friction-wheel.  The  shaft  which  carries  the  saw  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  tho  ad- 
justing screws  T T,  and  by  this  means  the  depth  of  the  nick  is  perfectly  regulated. 


Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  of  this  machine,  its  operation  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  shaft  B being  made  to  revolve  by  any  motive  power,  tho  blanks  are  dropped  into  the  holes  in  the 
blank-wheel  N as  it  approaches  the  cutter,  and  are  held  firmly  whilst  being  cut  by  the  pressure  of  the 
friction  rollers ; and  being  released  from  this  pressure,  they  fail  out  by  their  own  gravity  as  they  are 
carried  round  to  tho  lower  part  of  the  machine. 
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It  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing,  tluit  instead  of  having  oqfl  part  of  tin1  wheel  firmly  attached 
to  the  shaft,  that  both  parts  may  be  loose  thereon  provided  they  are  -•»  connected  with  it  as  to  be  car- 
ried around  by  its  rotation,  and  admit  of  being  pressed  together  to  grip  the  blanks  firmly  while  passing 
indcr  the  operation  of  the  cutter  to  be  nicked,  whether  this  cutter  be  a rotating  cutter  or  any  other  kind 
of  instrument  for  this  purpose,  although  the  rotating  cutter  is  deemed  to  be  the  best.  Instead  of  the 
ruUew  to  press  together  the  two  parts  of  the  carrying -wheel,  cheeks  may  be  substituted,  but  with  lest 
ajrantage  no  account  of  the  friction  of  the  rubbing  surfaces;  and  instead  of  making  use  of  two  rollers, 
the  <sie  »hat  bears  against  the  face  of  the  permanent  part  of  the  wheel  may  be  dispensed  with  by  mak- 
ing tlii-  part  of  the  wheel  very  strong,  and  the  shaft  to  run  in  firm  bearing*  that  will  afford  sufficient 
►trpngth  to  r*— ist  the  pressure  required  to  grip  the  blanks  firmly  while  being  nicked.  It  will  also  be 
obvious  that  the  two  parts  of  the  wheel  may  be  kept  apart  for  the  free  reception  and  delivery  of  the 
i >bmks  tidier  by  a boss  or  shoulder  on  the  shaft,  or  by  the  introduction  of  something  between  them,  or 
by  any  other  equivalent  means ; although  a projection  boss,  or  shoulder  on  the  shaft,  is  the  simplest  and 
mast  effective. 

SCREWS.  MACHINE  FOR  SHAVING  AND  TURNING.  Cairn  it  Tiebson’s  patent.  The  na- 
ture of  the  first  pnrt  of  this  invention  or  improvement  in  the  before-mentioned  machine  con>i-ts  in  giv- 
ing tn  the  frame  or  carriage  that  carries  the  carrying  and  holding  wheel  (sometimes  misnamed  the  feed- 
ing-wheel) an  Intermittent  reciprocating  motion  to  withdraw  the  turned  blank  and  insert  the  points  of 
others  in  the  jaws,  in  succession,  instead  of  giving  an  endwise  motion  to  the  mandrel  for  this  purpose  as 
heretofore;  and  also  in  giving  to  the  carrying- wheel  an  intermittent  rotary  motion  to  present  a new 
blank  to  the  jaws  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  the  some  into  the  jaws  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage. 
And  the  second  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  shaving  the  under  and  upper  surface  of  the  heads, 
within  the  rim  of  the  carrying  and  holding  wheel,  bv  menus  of  a tool  properly  adapted  to  the  pur|>use, 
which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a vibrating  tool-holder,  that  receives  its  appropriate  motions  at  right 
angles  to  the  axes  of  the  blank  from  a cam  on  the  main-shaft. 


In  Figs.  3267,  3268.  nnd  3269.  a represents  a frame  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  which  may 
be  changed  at  the  discretion  of  the  constructor.  On  the  table  />  of  this  frame,  nnd  near  one  end  thereof, 
there  are  two  wavs  e e,  in  which  slides  a carriage  </,  that  carries  the  carrying  nnd  holding  wheel  e,  for 
the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the  jnws  the  blunk  tluit  has  been  turned,  and  presenting  a new*  one  to 
the  jaws. 

The  earn  ing  nnd  holding  wheel  c is  made  with  a projecting  rim  f,  in  which  spaces  are  cut  out  at 
equal  given  distances  apart,  nnd  extending  from  the  face  of  the  wheel  to  the  middle  of  the  width  of  the 
projecting  rim.  nnd  in  these  recesses  are  fitted  dies  p,  which  are  secured  by  screws  to  the  wheel — the 
bnles  dial  receive  the  screw  blanks  arc  made  half  in  the  end  of  the  dies  and  the  other  half  in  the  edge 
the  recesses,  so  that  by  sliding  tins  dies  the  holes  can  l>e  adapted  to  dilforent  sizes  of  screw-blanks. 
The  wheel  thus  formed  is  hung  on  the  end  of  a shaft  i,  which  turns  in  standards  jj  of  the  carriage  <4  and 
it blumed  the  distance  required  at  each  operation  by  a clutch-wheel  /,  one-half  of  which  is  attached 
pwmanently  to  the  shaft,  and  the  other  to  a cog-wheel  K.  that  turns  freely  on  the  shnft,  the  cogs  of  the 
*beel  K engaging  with  a rack  M,  that  slides  freely  in  the  standards  of  the  carriage,  so  that  when  this 
carriage  is  moved  back  from  the  jaw*s  during  the  operation  of  the  machine,  the  end  of  the  rack  strikes 
Vaiii-t  the  end  of  a set-screw  N attached  to  the  frame  which  slides  the  rack  and  turns  the  carry  ing- 
»beel  the  required  distance  to  take  the  turned  blank  from  the  jaws  and  present  another  to  be  turned  ; 

‘*1  the  return  motion  of  the  carriage  the  other  end  of  the  rack  strikes  against  another  set-screw  o, 
which  forces  it  back,  and  also  the  cog-wheel  and  that  half  of  the  clutch-wheel  attached  to  it,  the  form  of 
tl*  clutch-cogs  being  such  as  to  permit  the  two  halves  to  turn  in  that  direction  independently  of  one 
another,  the  movable  half  being  forced  towards  the  other  by  the  tension  of  a helical  spring  y/  out  the  shai\. 

The  blanks  are  fed  into  the  holes  of  the  carrying-wheel  e by  hand,  with  the  heads  inwards,  and  the 
required  motion*  are  given  to  the  wheel  in  the  following  manner:  An  elbow -lever y,  which  turns  ou  a 
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fulcrum-pin  r,  lias  the  cml  of  one  arm  working  in  u slot  s of  the  carriage  c I,  while  the  end  of  the  other 
arm  is  provided  with  a roller  or  wrM  which  runs  in  a cam-groove  t%  made  in  the  face  of  a plate  u,  on  » 
shaft  r,  that  makes  half  a revolution  for  each  complete  'Operation ; tluit  is,  for  every  blank  tliat  is  intro 
(faced,  turned  and  discharged  *.  and  tlic  cam-groove  is  formed  so  tliat  from  the  point  1 to  2,  in  the  direc- 
tion the  reverse  of  the  arrow,  it  runs  out  of  the  circle  to  move  the  carriage,  and  with  it  the  carrying- 
wheel  from  the  jaws  ic,  to  remove  a blank  tlint  has  had  the  head  turned ; and  from  the  point  2 to  3,  m 
the  same  direction,  the  groove  runs  towards  the  ••haft  liy  a curve  the  reverse  of  ihat  from  1 to  2.  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  carrying-wheel  towards  the  jaws  to  present  a new  blank,  the  previous  motion  of 
the  carriage  from  the  jaws  having  turned  the  carrying  wheel  a distance  equal  to  a space  between  two 
of  the  holes  in  the  dies  to  present  a new  blank,  and  then  from  the  point  3 to  4 the  groove  is  concentric 
to  hold  the  carrying- wheel  in  the  same  position  while  the  head  of  a blank  is  being  turned.  The  other 
half  of  the  cam  groove  is  similar  to  the  one  described  to  repeat  the  operation.  So  soon  as  the  carrying- 
wheel  has  completed  its  motion  towards  the  jaws  and  while  thnt  part  of  the  cam-groove  from  the  point 
3 to  4 is  passing  over  the  end  of  the  lever  y,  the  carrying-wheel  is  held  firmly  in  tliat  jHwitiou  to  Isold 
the  blank  firmly  while  it  is  being  rotated  by  the  jaws  and  acted  on  by  the  cutter;  and  this  is  done  by 
the  point  of  a follower  x,  tliat  is  forcod  by  a helical  spring  around  it  to  enter  one  of  the  series  of  holes 
y in  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  preparatory  to  turning  the  wheel  to  shift  a blank,  a cam  ; on  the  periph- 
ery of  the  cam-plate  u forces  up  a sliding  wedge-piece  that  acts  on  a follower  x,  to  force  it  hack  out 
of  the  hole  in  the  wheel,  and  the  moment  tliat  the  cam  passes  the  follower  x is  in  a condition  to  be 
forced  by  the  tension  of  the  spring  into  the  next  hole  when  the  wheel  is  turned  round  to  present  another 
blank  to  the  jaws. 

Idle  screw-blanks  thus  presented  are  caught,  30C8. 

gripped,  and  rotated  by  the  pair  of  jaws  w,  that  are 
jointed  to  the  end  of  an  nrlmr  nr  mandrel  b‘,  which 
runs  in  standards  or  puppets  c c\  and  rotated  by  a 
belt  <V  from  a pulley  c‘  on  the  driving-shaft/'.  This 
mandrel  is  hollow,  and  within  it  there  is  a sliding- 
rod  a,  one  end  of  which  Is  jointed  by  links  h h'  with 
the  levers  of  the  jaws,  and  the  other  end  projects 
out  beyond  the  buck  of  the  mandrel,  and  is  there 
provided  with  two  collars  i"  i“,  that  embrace  the 
forked  end  of  a lever  j tliat  turns  on  a fulcrum-pin  k\ 
the  other  end  being  provided  with  a roller  or  wrist 
tliat  mns  in  a cam-groove  t in  the  periphery  of  a 
wheel  in  on  the  shaft  of  Ihetam  that  operates  the 
carrying-wheel.  The  form  of  this  cam-groove  is  such 
that  from  the  poiut  1 to  2 it  runs  by  a sudden  curve 
to  the  left  to  open  the  jaws  just  as  the  carrying- 
wheel  begins  to  move  from  the  jaws  to  draw  out  the 
blank  thut  has  been  turn  oil ; from  2 to  3 for  a short 
distance  it  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  periphery  to 
give  time  for  the  carrying- wheel  to  present  a new 
blank,  and  then  from  the  point  3 to  4 it  runs  by  a 
curve  the  reverse  of  the  one  from  I to  2,  to  close  the 
jaws  and  grip  the  end  of  a blank,  and  then  the 
groove  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  periphery  to  com- 
plete half  the  circumferencaflfrom  the  point  l.the 
groove  for  the  other  half  of  the  circumference  being 
a repetition  of  the  first  luilf  to  repeat  the  operation. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  and  the  fig- 
ures that  the  sliding  of  the  rod  in  the  mandrel  by  its 
connections  will  open  and  clo.*e  the  jaws.  So  soon 
as  the  blank  has  been  presented  anti  gripped  the 
cutter  n'  is  moved  up.  The  cutting  edge  of  this 
cutter  is  somewhat  in  a A form,  the  edge  o'  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  screw- 
blank  to  turn  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  other  edge 

forming  the  required  angle  therewith  to  turn  tne  under  surface  of  the  head.  This  cutter  is  fitted  to 
a stock  y',  and  slides  therein  that  its  cutting  edge  may  lx*  properly  set  by  a screw  r.  The  cutter-stock 
turns  on  a fulcrum-pin  n and  it  rests  on  the  upper  end  of  a sliding  l»or  tr,  provided  with  a friction- roller 
u at  the  lower  end,  which  is  acted  upon  at  the  appropriate  time  ; that  is,  the  moment  that  the  blank 
is  griped  by  the  jaws,  by  a cam  v on  the  same  shaft  with  the  oilier  cams  before  described;  this  cam 
suddenly  runs  out  from  the  axis  to  carry  the  cutter  to  the  head  of  the  blank  and  then  runs  for  u short 
distance  by  a slight  eccentricity  to  force  the  cutter  gradually  against  the  blank  until  the  head  thereof  is 
sufficiently  reduced  or  turned,  at  which  point  the  cam  suddenly  runs  towards  the  axis  that  the  cutter 
may  be  drawn  back  from  the  blank  by  the  weight  of  the  cutter-stock.  There  are  two  cutter-cams  r, 
to  corresjMmd  with  the  double- aims  for  operating  the  jaws  and  the  carrying-wheel;  but  it  will  lx*  ob- 
vious that  by  doubling  the  motion  of  this  cam-shaft  relatively  to  the  motions  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
machine,  that  the  cams  may  be  single.  The  cam-shaft  receives  its  motions  from  the  mandrel  by  an 
end  less-sere  w tc'  on  the  latter,  which  actuates  a spur-wheel  x on  one  end  of  a shaft  y,  the  other  end  of 
which  lias  a bevel  cog-wheel  the  cogs  of  which  take  into  the  cogs  of  a similar  wheel  a’  on  the  cam- 
shaft, shown  by  dotted  lines.  As  stated  before,  the  screw-blanks  are  placed  in  the  carrying -wheel,  and 
carried  up  by  its  rotation,  and  when  presented  to  the  gripping-jaws  the  point  is  forced  against  a stop  6* 
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within  the  jaw*  by  the  motion  of  tho  carrying- wheel.  Ami  after  Ix-ing  turned,  the  further  motion  of 
the  wheel  carries  them  up,  their  heads  renting  on  to  a curved  rest  <*,  which  is  so  curved  at  *P  as  to  per 
tuit  them  to  fall  out  bv  their  weight  so  soon  as  they  reach  the  top. 

Bv  doubling  the  length  of  the  carriage,  and  putting  unother  carry ing-w!u*.d  on  the  other  end  of  the 
shaft,  as  represented  in  Figs.  3267  and  .‘5268,  and  putting  up  a duplicate  of  the  mandrel,  gripping-jaws, 
and  cutting  with  their  connections,  tho  cam  shaft  and  cams  will  answer  for  two  machines,  with 

the  exception  of  the  cutter-cams,  which  must  also  be  doubled  to  avoid  complexity ; but  even  these  m:tv 
be  dispensed  with  by  changing  tho  form  of  the  cutter-stock  and  the  slide  thut  communicates  motion 
to  it  from  the  cutter-cam. 


SCREWS.  MACHINE  FOR  THREADING : Jons  Crum’s.  Figs.  3270, 3271.  3272,  3273, nnd  3274. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  consist*  in  giving  a reciprocating  motion  to  a carriage,  in  which  is  hung  the 
‘haft  of  the  carrying  and  holding  wheel  to  draw  tin*  stem  of  the  blank  from  the  dies  as  they  rotate  to 
give  the  pitch  to  the  thread,  and  to  return  it  to  the  dies  for  a succession  of  operations  until  the  thread  is 
cut,  this  series  of  motions  being  given  by  a simple  segment  cog-wheel,  the  cogs  of  which  act  alternately 
on  an  upper  ami  a lower  rack  connected  with  the  carriage.  And  also  in  giving  to  the  earn  ing  and 
holding  wheel  an  intermittent  rotary  motion  (to  remove  a threaded  screw'  nnd  present  a blank)  from  a 
wheel  below,  provided  with  a pin  on  its  face,  which,  nt  every  rotation,  lifts  a lever,  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  provided  with  a hand  that  acts  on  the  teeth  of  a ratchet-wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  carrying- 
wheel  to  turn  it  the  required  distance  for  the  presentation  of  a blank,  the  wheel  that  carries  the  lifting- 
piti  being  turned  a part  of  a revolution  for  each  cut  of  the  dies  by  an  ann  on  the  shaft  of  the  cam  that 
cW<*  the  dies ; the  numljcr  of  teeth  or  pins  on  the  wheel  that  are  to  be  struck  by  the  arm  on  the  crank- 
shaft being  t-uch  f«  »r  each  pin  on  the  other  face  of  the  wheel,  as  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  cuts  to 
be  given  by  the  dies  for  tne  completion  of  the  thread  of  the  screw. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  also  consists  in  holding  the  blanks  while  under  the  operation  of  the  dies 
bv  tin?  pre-sure  of  u spring-roller  within  the  rim.  And  the  last  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  closing 
the  dies  for  the  cutting  of  the  threads  by  mean*  of  a cam.  which  makes  one  revolution  for  each  cut,  nnd 
sc*s  by  meins  of  a sliding -rod  on  a lever  that  forces  a rod  in  the  hollow  arbor  of  the  jaws  to  close  them 
wh«  n this  is  combined  with  a sliding  wedge  piece  interposed  between  the  sliding-rod  and  the  lever  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  cut  at  each  operation,  the  suid  wedge-piceo  being  madu  to  slide  for  this  pur- 
pose by  means  of  another  cam  combined  therewith. 

In  the  accompanying  figures,  a represents  a frame,  properly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  nnd  />  tho  main 
driving -haft  with  a pulley  c.  from  which  a belt  d pnsses  to  a pulley  r on  a hollow  mandrel  / thut 
cimos  the  j»ws  rffj,  in  which  are  secured  dies  or  chasers  U h made  in  the  usual  manner.  The  jaws  arc 
joined  to  earn  » » on  the  end  of  the  mandrel  with  springs  jj  interposed,  that  tend  constantly  to  keep  tho 
j* w>»  open,  and  the  rear  end  of  the  levers  pass  into  the  mandrel  ami  are  then  acted  on  to  force  the  flics 
together  in  threading  the  screw  by  the  conicul  end  of  the  rod  K,  that  slides  within  the  mandrel.  Tho 
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rear  end  of  this  rod  passes  out  of  the  mandrel  nnd  is  acted  on  when  the  jaws  nr<j  to  be  closed  by  the 
point  of  an  adjustable  screw  l on  the  upper  end  of  a lever  in,  the  lower  arm  of  the  said  lever  being 
acted  upon  by  a sliding-rod  « that  bears  against  the  face  of  a cam  o on  a transverse  shaft  p.  The  form 
of  this  cam  is  such  that  from  the  point  1 to  2,  extending  one-half  of  the  circumference,  it  Js  concentric; 
at  tho  point  2 it  suddenly  runs  out  from  the  centre  to  close  the  jaws,  and  therefore  to  make  the  dies 
grasp  the  shank  of  the  blank,  nnd  then  from  this  sudden  swell  to  the  point  3 it  gradually  rum  out 
from  the  Centre  to  increase  the  bight  of  the  dies,  nnd  then  by  a radial  line  it  runs  back  to  the  point  of 
Winning,  to  permit  the  springs  to  force  open  the  jaws  that  the  screw-blank  may  be  run  back  for  a repe- 
tition of  thu  operation.  This  cam  receives  its  motion*  from  the  mandrel  by  a train  of  cog-wheels  q r t,  the 
one  q being  on  the  shaft  of  the  cam  and  engaging  with  the  cogs  of  the  one  r,  which  is  on  the  shaft  of  the 
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wheel  x that  is  actuated  by  an  endless  screw  ( on  the  mandrel.  Between  the  lower  arm  of  the  lever  m 
and  the  sliding-rod  ft  there  is  interposed  a wedge-formed  slide  n'  placed  at  right  angles  with  the 
sliding-rod  n.  The  end  v of  this  glide  i*  forced  by  a spring  u>  against  the  face  of  a series  of  cam- 
formed  projections  x on  the  face  of  a wheel  y on  a shaft  z,  the  periphery  of  the  said  wheel  being  pro- 
vided with  teeth  o',  which  strike  against  n pawl  or  hand  A' jointed  to  the  main  frame,  the  shaft  of  the 
said  wheel  y having  its  bearings  in  a frame  «is  attached  to  and  moved  by  the  lever  m,  so  that  at  every 
back  motion  of  the  lower  end  of  this  lever  to  open  the  jaws  the  wheel  y is  turned  a portion  of  a revo- 
lution, that  the  cam-formed  projections  x may  act  on  the  end  of  the  wedge-formed  slide  and  force  it 
buck,  and  thus  cause  the  threading  cam  at  each  oj>eration  to  close  the  cutting-dies  more,  and  in  this 
way  complete  the  cutting  of  the  thread  by  a serio-  of  operations.  The  cam- formed  projections  x are  as 
series  of  planes  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  face  of  the  wheel  from  which  they  project,  nnd  the  length 
of  each  is  such,  relatively  to  tneir  motion,  a*  that  each  shall  move  its  whole  length  for  the  complete 
cutting  of  one  screw ; and  of  course  the  number  of  these  cam-formed  projections  will  depend  on  the 
diameter  of  thu  wheel  to  which  they  are  alia  died  and  to  the  extent  of  the  motion  of  the  saui  wheel. 


The  screw-blanks  ef  are  inserted  in  holes  in  the  rim  </'  of  what  is  called  the  cnrrving  nnd  holding 
wheel  f \ the  rim  Wing  made  to  project  from  the  face  of  the  wheel  sufficiently  for  this  purpose.  The 
shaft  f'  of  thus  wheel  runs  in  standard*  g'  of  a carriage  h’  that  runs  on  ways  i'  i\  and  this  carriage 
receive*  a reciprocating  motion  to  move  the  blank  toward*  and  from  the  chasers  or  dies  by  a segment 
cog-wheel  j on  the  shaft  of  the  threading-cam.  The  cogs  extend  over  a little  less  than  one-half  of  the 
circumference,  ami  alternately  act  on  the  teeth  of  a lower  rack  it'  to  mov«  the  carrving-wheel  towards 
the  cutting-die*,  and  then  on  the  cogs  of  an  upper  rack  /'  to  run  it  bnck  to  form  the  thread,  the  said 
racks  being  formed  in  the  opening  of  a bar  attached  to  the  carriage  of  the  carrving-wheel  In  this  way 
the  motions  back  and  forth  of  the  carriage  are  given  to  determine  the  pitch  of  the  threads  and  to  return 
the  screw  for  the  repetition  of  the  operation. 

So  soon  a*  a screw  has  Wen  threaded  it  must  be  carried  away  and  a blank  presented  to  the  die*. 
Tlu*  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  On  the  shaft  of  tho  carrying  wheel  there  is  a ratchet-wheel  m\ 
which  is  turned  by  a luind  n'  on  the  end  of  a lever  o'  that  turns  on  a iulcnuu  at  p' ; the  lower  arm  is  bent 
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as  at  9',  so  that  when  lifted  the  hand  on  the  upper  end  turns  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  with  it  the  carry- 
ing-wheel. the  required  distance  to  carry  off  the  threaded  blank  and  present  a new  one.  The  lever  u 
operated  in  the  following  manner:  On  the  threading-cam  shaft  there  is  an  arm  r'  which,  at  every  rota- 
tion of  the  shaft,  strikes  one  of  a series  of  pins  *'  projecting  from  a wheel  t’  to  turn  it  a distance  equal 
to  the  space  between  the  centres  of  any  two  of  these  pins,  and  <hi  the  other  face  of  this  wheel  there  is  a 
pin  u'  which,  at  every  entire  revolution  of  the  wheel,  strikes  under  the  bent  arm  of  the  lever  o and 
gives  it  the  requisite  motion  to  turn  the  carrying-wheel.  Back  of  the  lever  o there  is  a standard  a a 
with  a set-screw  6\  against  which  the  lever  strikes  when  thrown  back  by  the  weight  of  the  Iwnt  part  g\ 
so  that  by  the  set  of  this  screw  the  extent  of  motion  of  the  lever  and  the  carrying-wheel  can  be 
determined.  The  position  of  the  arm  r on  the  segment  cog-wheel  shaft  relatively  to  the  segment  of 
cogs  should  he  such  that  the  carrying-wheel  will  be  turned  for  removing  the  threaded  screw  and  pre- 
senting a blank  when  the  carriage  is  farthest  from  the  jaws.  And  the  number  of  pins  *'  on  the  wheel  t ' 
must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  intended  that  the  chasers  or  dies  shall  pass  over  the  blank 
to  complete  the  thread ; but  if  desired  this  number  may  be  doubled,  trebled,  Ac.,  by  having  two,  three, 
Ac.,  pins  h on  the  other  face  of  the  wheel.  It  is,  however,  preferred  to  have  it  as  described.  In  this 
way  it  will  lx?  seen  that  the  carrying  wheel  carries  the  blanks  towards  the  jaws  and  inserts  the  blank 
in  the  open  dies  and  moves  it  back  to  form  the  thread,  and  that  these  motions  are  repented  a given 
number  of  times  until  the  thread  is  completely  chased  or  cut,  and  that  when  completed  the  carrying-, 
wheel  is  turned  far  enough  around  to  remove  the  threaded  screw  and  present  a blank  to  the  jaws  to 
undergo  the  same  series  of  operations. 


3273. 


3273. 


While  the  screw  is  being  cut  or  chased  it  is  held  in  its  hole  in  the  rim  of  the  carrying-wheel  by  means 
of  a roller  «■'  within  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  turning  on  a stud-pin  at  the  end  of  a lever  w,  which  turn* 
on  a fulcrum-pin  x\  the  roller  being  held  against  the  inner  periphery  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  by  a 
pr»*u  re-screw  y that  bears  against  the  lower  end  of  the  lever,  so  that  as  the  blank  is  carried  up  by 
the  wheel  to  be  presented  to  the  dies,  the  pressure  of  this  roller  against  the  head  holds  it  firmly  in  the 
rim  of  the  wheel.  The  machine  ran  be  made  double  for  threading  two  screws  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  by  having  two  carrying-wheels  on  the  name  shaft,  and  two  mandrels  with 
their  jaws,  dies,  and  sliding-roiu,  the  two  mandrels  being  geered  together  by  two  cog-wheels  f z. 


It  will  Ije  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that,  instead  of  the  segment  cog-wheel  for  giving  the  recipro- 
cating motions  to  the  carriage  of  the  carrying- wheel,  this  may  be  done  by  a segment  volute-cam,  the  face 
of  which  shall  act  alternately  against  the  front  and  back  faces  of  the  open  space  of  the  bar  attached  to 
the  carriage,  as  the  object  is  simply  to  give  a regular  reciprocating  motion  to  the  carriage,  particularly 
during  the  operation  of  threading ; for  during  that  operation  the  motion  of  the  carriage  must  be  regular 
to  give  a regular  pitch  to  the  thread.  As  it  Is  only  important  to  give  a regular  motion  to  the  carriage 
in  the  operation  of  threading,  the  segment-cog  or  the  volute-cam  need  only  act  in  this  direction,  and  the 
motion  to  run  back  the  carriage  for  the  presentation  of  the  blank  may  be  given  by  a separate  cam  of  a 
more  sudden  curve,  or  an  arm  of  greater  length  to  perform  the  return  motion  faster ; but  as  these  aro 
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will-known  mechanical  equivalents,  they  arc  simply  named  to  indicate  the  various  modes  in  which  this 
part  of  the  invention  may  he  applied. 

SCREWING  MACHINE  FOR  BOLTS.  Fig.  3275  is  a general  plan  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3276  is  an  end  view  looking  upon  the  frame  K,  the  guide-rods  it  R and  chuck  L being  removed. 
Fig.  3277  is  an  end  view  looking  upon  the  frame  N. 

Fig.  3278  is  a general  side  elevation  of  the  machine  corresponding  with  the  plan  in  Fig.  3275. 

Fig.  3270  is  a face  view  of  the  chuck  L,  seen  al«o  in  Figs.  3275  and  3280. 

Fig.  3280  is  a corresponding  front  view  of  the  die-frame,  which  is  retained  upon  the  guide-rods  R R 
of  the  machine  by  recesses  in  the  projecting  ends. 

'Hie  same  letters  of  reference  are  used  iu  all  the  figures. 


The  head  frame  of  the  machine  consists  of  three  pieces  fastened  to  a sole  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
forms  of  the  frame-pieces  K and  N are  distinctly  shown  in  the  drawings,  particularly  by  Figs.  3276 
and  3277.  A separate  view  of  the  intermediate  upright  is  not  given,  but  it  fa  easy  to  perceive  from 
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Figs.  3276  and  3277,  that,  it  ha?*  a projecting  niece  corresponding  to  that  on  the  bracket  N to  carry  the 
spindle  of  the  back-speed  wheels  u H ; and  tnnt  it  has  besides  a centre-bearing  corresponding  to  that 
of  Fig.  3276,  for  the  end  of  the  main  spindle,  on  which  are  the  pinion  C and  wheel  D,  and  which  carries 
the  chuck  L. 

p,  the  driving-pulleys  on  the  driving-spindle  of  the  machine.  This  spindle  has  a bearing  at  each 
end,  and  a bearing  also  in  the  middle  standard  of  the  frame.  'Hie  pinion  F and  wheel  I are  keyed  <<n 
the  spindle,  and  goer  with  the  wheel  and  pinion  G and  11  on  a separate  spindle,  like  the  back -speed  of 
a lathe.  The  clutch-wheels  A and  11  are  loose  on  the  same  spindle  which  carries  the  similar  pair  F 
aad  1.  so  that  either  of  them  may  be  made  drivers  by  means  of  the  clutch  S,  which  slides  on  the  shaft, 
and  is  made  to  turn  with  it  by  a sunk  feather  which  connects  the  clutch  ami  shaft.  This  clutch  is 
worked  by  a lever  passing  to  the  hand  of  the  operator  in  the  usual  manner.  The  pinion  A geers  with 
D no  the  main -spindle ; B geers  with  a carrier-pinion  E,  Fig.  3276,  which,  in  its  turn,  goers  with  C on 
the  main-spindle. 


To  explain  the  action  of  the  machine,  suppose  the  bolt  to  be  centered  in  the  chuck  L,  and  the  die- 
holder,  shown  by  Fig.  3280,  to  be  placed  on  the  guide-rods  It  It,  and  brought  up  so  that  the  end  of  the 
bolt  just  enters  the  dies;  then  the  clutch  being  locked  with  the  pinion  A,  and  the  machine  set  in  mo- 
tion, the  chuck  will  bo  made  to  revolve,  and  with  it  the  bolt  to  be  screwed  ; and  meanwhile  the  die- 
holder  being  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  bolt,  this  will  enter  them  ns  into  a nut  and  will  continue 
to  screw  itself  into  them,  and  by  this  means  the  desired  thread  will  be  cut  upon  its  circumference. 

The  bolt  being  thus  screwed,  the  next  operation  is  to  unscrew  it  from  the  die-holder.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  clutch  is  disengaged  from  the  pinion  A,  and  locked  with  B,  which  geering  with  an  interme- 
diate pinion  E,  reverses  the  motion,  and  it  at  the  same  time  increases  the  speed  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  diameter  of  B to  A. 

This  form  of  screwing  machine  has  some  advantages,  but  it  is  wanting  in  compactness  and  simplicity 
of  geering,  so  much  the  aim  of  constructors  of  engineering  tools. 

SCREWING  MACHINE,  DOUBLE — By  William  Moobe,  Glasgow.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  complete  machines  of  its  class.  It  is  capable  of  cutting  the  threads  of  screws  of  4 1 inches 
diameter,  and,  unlike  most  other  machines  of  the  kind,  the  geering  is  so  adjusted,  that  both  sides  of  the 
machine  can  be  employed  simultaneously  upon  bolts  and  nuts  of  different  size's. 

A A,  the  two  main  standards  of  the  machine,  are  fixed  upon  a strong  cast-iron  sole-plate  B,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  machine,  and  is  securely  bolted  to  a stone  foundation.  Upon  these  standard* 
all  the  geering  of  the  machine  is  mounted.  The  driving-spindle  J is  placed  intermediate  to  the  screwing- 
spindles  E and  N.  and  carries  the  three-speed  cone  I,  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  machine, 
the  spindle  J has  a bearing  in  each  of  the  two  standards,  and  carries  the  fast-pinions  a and  b,  also  the 
wheel  IT  and  pinioo  d,  which  are  cast  together,  hut  run  loose  on  the  spindle.  The  pinion  a geers  into 
the  two  spur-  wheels  S and  F,  which  are  loose  upon  the  two  screwing-spindles  E and  N' ; and  the  pinion 
b geers  with  the  spur-wheel  K,  which  is  loose  upon  a spindle  L,  immediately  under  the  driving-spindle 
J.  The  wheel  U geers  into  the  wheel  R,  and  the  pinion  d into  the  wheel  0,  fast  on  the  screwing- 
spindle  N.  The  spindle  L has  it*  bearings  also  in  the  two  end  standards,  and  carries,  besides  the 
wheel  K,  another  wheel  M,  which  geers  with  the  loose  wheel  O on  the  screwing- spindle  E ; also  a fast- 

Con  e,  which  geers  with  the  fast-wheel  P,  upon  the  screwing  spindle  N.  The  wheels  K and  M arc 
e on  the  shaft  L,  but  are  both  fast  upon  a common  hollow*  boss,  so  that  motion  being  communicated 
to  the  wheel  K,  the  other,  M,  will  bo  carried  round  in  the  same  direction  with  nn  equal  velocity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  wheels  on  the  large  screwing-spindle  N is  fully  shown  oy  Fig.  3286.  This 
spindle  is  provided  with  a hollow  boss  Q,  on  which  are  the  fast-wheel  R and  the  loose  clutch-wheel  S: 
tois  last  can  be  brought  into  action  by  the  sliding-clutch  T,  upon  the  same  hollow  boss  Q.  and  which 
con  be  worked  from  either  end  of  the  machine,  by  the  double  handle  Z Z.  The  wheels  O and  P are 
fast  upon  the  spindle. 

Die  smaller  screwing- spindle  carries  only  the  two  loose  dutch-wheels  G and  F,  either  of  which  can 
be  brought  into  action  by  the  sliding-clutch  H,  which  is  worked  by  the  double  handle  Y Y.  This  han- 
dle U placed  upon  a small  rocking-shaft  /,  carried  on  two  brackets  m »»,  resting  upon  the  sole-plate  of 
die  machine,  and  luis  the  clutch-fork  n keyed  upon  it,  so  tliat  in  moving  the  handle  from  the  vertical 
position,  the  clutch  will  be  brought  into  geer  with  one  of  the  wheels  G F,  on  the  spindle  E.  The  handle 
ZZ  win  like  manner  fixed  upon  a cross-shaft  o,  carried  by  the  brackets  p p,  similarly  fixed  upon  the 
•ole-plate ; but  this  shaft,  besides  the  clutch-fork  q for  working  the  clutch  T on  the  hollow  boss  Q of 
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the  screw ing-spindlc  N,  has  n second  fork  for  working  a clutch  on  the  spindle  L,  to  engage  and  disen 
gage  Uie  loose  boss  of  the  wheels  K und  M.  But  these  two  clutches  ure  so  fixed  in  relation  to  each 
other,  that  one  of  them  only  can  be  in  action  at  the  same  time,  consequently,  when  the  wheel  S is  en 
gaged  by  tlie  cluten  T,  the  wheels  K and  M must  necessarily  be  loose  on  the  shaft  L. 

This  arrangement  of  the  geering  being  kept  in  view,  the  action  of  the  machine  will  easily  be  com 
prehtnded.  Thus  supposing  motion  to  be  communicated  to  the  speed-cono  I,  if  the  clutches  T and  H 
is?  in  geer  with  the  wheels  S nnd  F respectively,  these  wheels  will  be  driven  by  the  pinion  a,  with  a 
speed  proportioned  to  their  respective  diameters,  and  in  opposite  directions.  Meantime,  the  clutch  on 
the  under  shaft  L,  being  out  of  uction,  the  wheels  K nnd  M will  bo  loose  upon  it,  and  the  shaft  itself 
will  be  made  to  revolve  idly  by  means  of  the  wheel  1\  which  geers  with  the  pinion  e upon  it  The 
angular  v.-locity  of  the  wheel  F will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  screwing-spindle  £ and  its 
chuck  Y ; but  the  angular  velocity  q£^ho  wheel  S will  be  transferred  to  the  hollow  boas  Q,  and  thence 
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to  the  wheel  II,  which  geers  with  the  wheel  U.  But  tliis  last  being  loose  upon  the  driving-shaft,  nnd 
fast  w ith  the  pinion  d,  will  communicate  its  motion  to  the  wheel  O,  which  is  fast  upon  the  screw  ing- 

epindlc  N,  and  so  communicate  a reduced  speed  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  - ^ But  let  the 


clutch  T he  disengaged — the  clutch  II  remaining  in  goer  ns  before — then  the  under  clutch  will  engage 
the  wheels  Iv  and  M to  their  shaft  L,  and  in  consequence  this  shaft  will  be  driven  by  the  pinion  t>,  which 
geers  with  the  wheel  K,  and  will  drive  the  wheel  P,  which  is  fast  on  the  screwing-spindle  N,  with  a 

speed,  in  the  opijositc  direction  to  its  former  motion,  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  - - ■ 

K X 1. 


Let  the  clutch  H Ik*  brought  out  of  geer  with  the  wheel  F,  ami  engaged  with  the  wheel  G,  then  the 
spindle  E will  receive  an  increased  speed  in  the  opposite  direction  to  its  former  motion.  Thus  the  two 
screwing-spindles  may  be  driven  in  either  direction  indejH'ndently  of  each  other,  and  may  be  employed 
at  the  same  time  to  screw-bolts  and  nuts  of  different  sizes  and  pitches  of  tliread. 


SCREWING  MACHINE,  DOUBLE. 


* 
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The  screwing-spindles  are  of  malleable  iron  to  insure  strength,  and  are  mado  hollow  to  allow  the 
1 Hilts  to  pass  into  them  as  they  arc  screwed.  The  chucks  are  fast  upon  the  ends  of  the  spindles,  and 
to  these  the  die-holders  are  bolted.  The  die-holder  of  the  smaller  spindle  is  of  the  common  form,  and 
fits  into  a dovetailed  recess  V,  from  which  it  can  be  removed  and  have  its  cutlers  changed  at  pleasure ; 


3284. 


but  that  for  the  larger  spindle  is  differently  constructed,  as  will  be  observed  from  the  face  view  of  it 
given  in  Fig.  3287.  This  consists  of  a strong  plate  W,  annularly  recessed  to  receive  a ring  X,  flush 
with  its  exterior  surface.  The  ring  X has  a portion  of  its  circumference  cut  into  teeth  to  geer  with  a 
worm  recessed  in  the  plate  W,  and  which  can  be  worked  by  a handle  placed  upon  the  projecting  square 
end  of  its  spindle  A.  Consequently,  as  this  worm  is  turned  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  the  ring  X 


will  be  correspondingly  affected,  and  will,  by  its  motion,  change  the  relation  of  the  cutters  f f /,  in  re- 
spect of  the  axis  of  the  chuck.  For  this  purpose,  three  spiral  recesses  gg  g are  formed  on  the  interior 
circumference  of  the  ring,  into  which  the  exterior  ends  of  the  cutters  project  and  abut  against  the 
inner  edges  of  the  spiral  recesses.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  the  ring  be  made  to  pass  through  a 
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small  arc  from  right  to  left,  the  cutters  will  be  forced  to  approach  the  centre ; and  conversely,  if  the 
motion  be  from  left  to  right,  the  cutters  will  bo  allotved  to  expand  nnd  receive  a larger  diameter  of 
holt  The  cutters  are  accurately  fitted  into  recesses  prepared  for  their  reception  in  the  ring  e,  which  is 
of  a piece  with  the  plate  W,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  the  thin  plate  j.  In  this  plate  aro  three  ra- 
Vol.  IL — 36 
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dial  slots  k k k,  through  which  pass  three  small  round  pins  projecting  from  the  cutters,  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  them  in  a rectilinear  motion. 

In  the  operation  of  screwing,  the  head  of  the  bolt  is  caught  in  the  gland  frame  D,  Fig.  3288,  which 
fits  between  tlie  guide-rods  C C,  along  which  it  slides  towards  the  chuck,  as  the  thread  is  being  cut, 
and  the  screw  thereby  formed  passes  into  the  hollow  interior  of  the  screwing-spindle.  When  nuts  are 
t«  l»e  tapped,  they  are  inserted  into  glands  which  fit  the  guide-rods  C C,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
machine,  and  the  taps  are  fiued  into  the  square  holes  iu  the  ends  of  the  spiudles. 

S12A-LIU1ITS,  or  Liout-Uolses.  Powerful  lights  exhibited  from  lofty  towers  or  headland*,  to  warn 
navigators  of  their  proximity  to  the  land.  These  are  divided  into  coa*tlights,  which  occupy  the  most 
salient  points ; bay-lights,  located  within  the  recessed  lines  of  coast ; channel-lights,  arranged  to  desig- 
mte  some  particular  course  for  vessels  to  steer  over  a bur  or  past  some  danger,  ami  hence  are  often 
called  “ leading-lights;”  tide-lights,  to  indicate  the  height  of  tide  at  the  port;  and  lastly,  flow  ting  lights, 
which  are  vessels  from  which  are  exhibited  lights  to  indicate  tlie  vicinity  of  some  shoal  lying  otf  from 
the  shore,  in  a position  where  no  permanent  structure  can  be  erected. 

Light-houses,  properly  speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  and  date  their  efficiency  from  about  the  year 
1780,  when  Citizen  Arganu,  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  invented  the  admirable  lamp  that  yet  bears  his 
name,  and  which  combine*  in  a degree  not  yet  equalled  by  any  other  tlie  best  principles  of  combustion, 
and  consequently  the  evolution  of  a brilliant  light.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  Argand,  navigators 
were  compelled  to  trust  to  the  dim  and  murky  light  of  wood  and  coal  fires,  burned  on  the  tops  of  tow- 
ers or  lofty  promontories,  which,  when  the  wind  was  off  shore,  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite  concealed 
by  their  own  smoke.  Coal  lights  have  been  continued  in  the  Baltic  till  within  ten  years  past  Smcaum, 
who  erected  the  celebrated  Eddystone  Light- house,  (justly  considered  the  work  of  a man  of  genius,  and 
as  displaying  a high  degree  of  mechanical  skill.)  hail  not  tfie  talent  sufficient  to  devise  any  improvement 
in  the  lights,  but  was  obliged  to  illuminate  that  superb  Pliaros  with  tallow  candles  ! Ilow  great  would 
be  his  delight,  could  he  now  see  the  beautiful  combination  of  science  and  practice  that  are  united  in  the 
admirable  dioptric  apparatus  of  Fresnel,  which  is  installed  in  the  Eddystone  Light-house,  and  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  efficient  lights  in  the  English  Cliannel ! 

The  great  increase  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  last  century,  and  the  repetition  of  frightful  dis- 
aster* by  frequent  shipwrecks,  naturally  directed  tlie  minds  of  men  to  suggest  means  for  at  Meliorating 
the  danger  to  which  snipping  of  all  clashes  was  then  exfiosed,  and  an  effort  to  improve  tlie  light  houses 
was  one  step  towards  tlie  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object  The  clumsy  mean*  of  producing 
light  from  wood  and  coal  fires,  prevented  the  use  of  a glazed  lantern  to  protect  the  flame  from  the 
furious  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  and  consequently  the  application  of  optical  instruments  to  magnify  the 
light  These  fires  were  made  in  large  iron  braziers,  and  about  225  lbs.  of  coal  were  used  in  one  night 
The  first  attempt  to  economize  the  light  from  coal  or  other  fires,  and  to  direct  the  rays  to  the  horizon, 
was  made  in  1727,  at  the  Cordouau  Light-house,  by  M.  Bitri,  an  engineer  employed  to  repair  that 
atructure.  He  placed  over  the  flame  an  inverted  couo  of  tin  plates,  which  reflected  all  the  light  inci- 
dent upon  its  surface,  and  must  have  added  maierially  to  its  effect  as  long  as  the  tin  was  kept  ]*olished ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  with  an  open  tire  beneath  the  cone,  the  smoke  and  gas  must  speedily  have  de- 
stroyed the  polish,  and  with  it  the  reflecting  power. 

The  effects  of  a light  in  giving  out  rays  w ithout  any  controlling  apparatus,  will  be  to  fill  a sphere 
who*e  radius  is  equal  to  the  distance  at  which  the  light  is  visible.  In  the  light  shown  from  a light- 
house, those  rays  which  are  thrown  upwards  or  downwards  beyond  the  roach  of  vision,  would  be  totally 
lost  for  practical  utility,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  economize  the  light,  to  deflect  these  rays 
and  cause  them  to  assume  that  direction  only  iu  which  they  are  required : in  short,  our  apparatus  inu.*t 
be  so  ordered  as  to  produce  a horizontal  land  or  zonr  of  light.  To  do  this  we  have  two  methods,  both 
of  which  have  been  successfully  applied : the  first  being  to  collect  the  rays  in  a concave  mirror,  and  by 
its  reflective  power  project  them  to  tlie  horizon ; a circle  of  these  mirrors  would  thus  be  visible  from 
every  point  of  the  horizon : this  is  termed  the  catoptric  method.  Secondly,  to  place  lenses  of  u 
proper  form  around  the  light,  when  all  tlie  rays  falling  upon  these  will  be  refracted  in  a horizontal 
plane : this  is  called  the  dioptric  method,  ami  is  the  more  modern  aud  by  far  most  perfect  of  the  two 
systems. 

A*  the  catoptric  or  reflector  system  is  the  only  one  used  in  tlie  United  States,  we  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe the  form  and  construction  of  the  reflectors,  which  ought  to  lx?  paraboloidal  to  produce  the  proper 
result,  though,  we  regret  to  say,  tlie  re  are  few  such  reflectors  in  this  country. 

It  is  proper  to  premise  that  a parabola  is  a curve  of  the  second  order,  obtained  by  cutting  a cone  in 
a plane  parallel  to  one  side,  and  posseting  this  remarkable  property,  that  a line  drawn  from  the  focus 
to  any  point  in  the  curve  makes,  with  a tangent  at  that  point,  an  angle  equal  to  that  which  a line  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  curve  makes  with  that  tangent.  An  inspection  of  the  diagram  will  render  this 
apparent,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  n revolution  of  this  curve  upon  its  axis  will  generate  a parabolic 
conoid,  which  is  the  form  of  concave  mirror  we  require  for  light-houses. 

The  line  F V G,  Fig.  3*289,  is  » parabolic  curve,  and  within  it  is  the  focal  point  F,  which  is  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lamp  flame  in  the  reflector,  of  which  this  may  be  supposed  to  represent  a section.  Now.  a 
ray  from  the  lamp  at  F falling  on  the  concave  surface  at  d,  will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  a f which 
is  parallel  to  tlie  axis  of  the  curve  V Z,  and  tlie  angle  of  reflection  6 a c is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence 
da c ; in  other  words,  it  makes  with  the  normal  a z thi  angle  g a h equal  to  the  adjacent  angle  h a i,  ami 
this  property  belongs  to  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  parabola,  and  consequently  the  rays  from 
the  focal  point  will  be  represented  by  tlie  lines  F xxf,  F ft*  vn. 

With  respect  to  the  invention  of  parabolic  mirrors,  we  find  them  mentioned  at  a very  early  period, 
though  not  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  illumination,  but  in  reference  to  their  powers  of  focalizing 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  form  burning  instruments,  ait  inverse  principle  of  that  of  lamp  reflectors. 

In  a work  entitled  “ Pantometria,"  by  Leonhard  Digges,  published  in  London  in  1571,  the  author 
state*  that,  " with  a glo--.se,  framed  by  a revolution  of  a section  parabolical!,  I have  set  fire  to  powder 
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half  a mile  and  more  distant”  In  the  prosecution  of  this  subject  the  celebrated  Napier  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  experimented  with  parabolic  reflectors  before  1073,  ami  BufTon.  the  great  naturalist,  with  the 
same  object  proposed  the  polyzonal  lens,  now'  adapted  to  light  house  purposes,  as  will  be  described 
further  on.  The  first  parabolic  reflectors  for  light-houses  of  which  any  authentic  record  remains,  were 
used  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  England,  previous  to  1777,  for  in  that  year  Wni.  Hutchinson,  dock-master 
ot  the  port,  published  his  “ Practical  Seamanship”  and  in  that  work  he  fully  describes  the  apparatus 
used  in  the  four  light-houses  built  at  Liverpool  in  1763.  These  reflectors  were  formed  to  a parabolic 
curve  by  a somewhat  rude  process,  which  he  describes. 

Figs.  3290  and  8291  represent  the  parabolic  reflectors  used  in  the  Liverpool  light  houses,  copied  from 
a plate  in  Hutchinson's  “ Practical  Seamanship,"  formed  of  wood,  and  lined  with  pieces  of  looking-glass, 
or  of  plates  of  tin.  The  oil  is  kept  on  a level  with  the  flame  by  a dripping-pot,  supplying  the  reservoir 
at  the  back.* 


lie  evidently  had  n perfect  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  parabolic  reflector,  and  had  also 
a just  idea  of  its  correct  application  as  an  illuminating  instrument,  and  he  also  proposed  other 
and  more  complete  reflectors,  similar  to  those  now  in  use ; but  like  Srneaton,  who  proposed  the 
use  of  lenses,  neither  seems  to  have  attempted  the  production  of  a more  perfect  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  artificial  light,  one  thinking  candles  l>cat,  the  other  preferring  a rude  oil  lamp.  The  inven- 
tion of  Argaml’a  lamp,  in  1780,  led  the  celebrated  Chevalier  do  Borda  to  propose  its  union  with 
parabolic  reflectors  of  silver  plate,  for  the  illuminating  apparatus  of  light-houses.  A suite  of  Argand 
lamps  and  silver-plate  parabolic  reflectors  were  accordingly  made  by  Lenoir,  the  eminent  optician,  and 
set  up  in  the  Cordouan  Light -house  in  1783  by  M.  Teulfere,  Ingmicnr  en  chef  Pont*  et  Chaustecs,  who 
had  just  completed  the  alteration  of  that  structure,  and  raised  it  to  its  present  height  of  206  feet. 
This  apparatus  was  arranged,  moreover,  as  a revolving  light,  being  the  first  one  of  that  kind  ever  ex- 
hibited, the  reason  for  which  will  be  explained  further  on. 

The  Trinity  House,  London,  adopted  l)e  Borda’s  plan  of  the  Argnnd  lamp  and  silver-plate  parabolic 
reflector  in  1788,  and  the  Scottish  Light  house  Board  did  the  same  in  1803,  at  Inchkeitk  The  inven- 
tion was  imported  into  this  country  in  1810,  and,  strange  to  say,  a patent  was  granted  for  this  impor- 
tation,  and  our  government  bought  out  the  patentee  in  1812,  although  the  Argand  lamp  was  a French 


* “We  have  had,”  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  M and  used  here  in  Liverpool,  reflectors  of  I,  2,  and  3 feel  focus,  and  3,  5b  7b 
and  12  lift  diani*  t*  r.  The  smallwt  made  of  tin  plaU-*  soldered  Uigeiher,  and  the  largest  of  wood  covered  with  plates  of 
l- ok  in? -Idas*,  and  a copper  lamp:  the  cistern  part  for  the  od  and  wiek  stand*  behind  the  reflector,  so  Hint  nothing  stand* 
before  the  reflector  to  interrupt  the  blaze  of  the  lamp  actin'?  upon  it,  but  the  tube  that  goes  through  with  a spreading 
burner  mouth-piece,  to  spread  the  blaze  parallel  thereto,  and  with  tin*  middle  of  it  just  in  the  focus  or  burning  |K>int  of 
the  reflector.  The  lamps  nre,  like  the  reflecluns  proportioned  to  make  a greater  or  less  blaze  ns  required : their  spread- 
ing burning  parts  are  from  3 to  12  and  14  inches  broad,  and  an-  trimmed  every  four  hours.  Thus  an?  these  light- boOses 
GinMrucii-il,  kept,  uod  situated,  ari  l have  stood  the  test  of  a fair  trial,  and  the  preference  and  advantages  given  to  them 
even  by  their  opponent*,  as  there  always  will  be  to  new  tilings,  commonly  calll.ig  them  new  whims,  till  time  and  trial 
confirm  them  aa  Useful  improvements." 
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patent,  and,  combined  with  the  reflector  of  Dc  Korda,  luul  then  been  in  public  use  in  the  French  and 
English  light  houses  for  thirty  years. 

The  maimer  in  which  these  instruments  arc  applied  to  produce  the  effect  of  fixed  and  revolving 
lights  will  be  understood  by  inspecting  the  diagrams. 

Fig.  8292  is  a luilf-plun  and  elevation  of  a fixed  light  of  16  lamps.  The  reflectors  arc  arranged  in 
two  series,  one  above  the  other,  on  circular  frames  of  iron  ; at  the  back  of  each  reflector  an  Argand 
lamp  is  attached,  the  supply  tube  from  which  passes  through  a hole  cut  in  the  reflector  and  leading  to 
the  burner,  which  is  accurately  set  in  the  focus  of  the  instrument.  Each  reflector  must  thus  illuminate 
that  port  ion  of  the  horizon  towards  which  it  faces,  and  consequently  the  distant  observer  secs  the  light 
of  but  one  lamp. 


Fig.  3293  is  a half-plan  and  elevation  of  a revolving  light  of  four  faces.  In  the  diagram  there  are 
but  two  lnmns  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  a square,  though  as  many  as  ten  lamps  are  often  so  placed 
in  lights  of  the  first  class.  It  is  obvious  in  this  arrangement  that  the  light  from  this  apparatus  must 
be  visible  in  four  directions  only,  and  these  90°  apart,  or  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  while  the  inter- 
vening spares  must  be  dark  or  eclipsed.  By  causing  this  apparatus  to  rotate  slowly  oo  its  vertical 
axis,  the  bright  and  dark  portions  of  the  square  will  bo  presented  alternately'  to  tho  eye  of  a distant 
observer  ; in  other  words,  the  light  will  appear  and  disappear  at  intervals  of  time  corresponding  to  the 
speed  of  rotation.  Two  objects  arc  gained  by  this  arrangement:  1st  A distinctive  appearance,  by 
which  a light  that  is  eclipsed  at  regular  intervals  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a light  steadily  visible,  or, 
as  they  are  termed,  a fixed  light.  2d.  Tho  power  and  brilliancy  of  the  light  is  greater  than  in  n fixed 
light,  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lamps  on  each  face  of  the  frame  ; for  while  in  the  fixed  light 
we  cannot  receive  the  light  of  but  one  reflector  at  a time,  owing  to  the  circular  form  of  arrangement* 
in  the  revolving  light  we  have  the  combined  power  of  from  two  up  to  ten  reflectors  at  one  view,  sim- 
ply by  placing  so  many  reflectors  on  each  face  of  the  frame.  The  difference,  then,  between  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  the  two  methods  of  fixed  and  rotary  lights,  is  in  the  ratio  of  2 to  1,  3 to  1,  or  10  to  1, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Consequently,  the  relative  economy  of  the  two  plans  is  in  a like  ratio.  In  & 
fixed  light  of  24  lamiis,  the  seaman  can  only  have  tho  aid  of  one  reflector,  no  matter  from  wluit  direc- 
tion he  views  the  lignt ; while  in  a revolving  light  of  24  lamps,  arranged  in  groups  of  eight  reflectors  on 
the  three  sides  of  a triangular  frame,  the  seaman  has  eight  times  as  powerful  a light  presented  to  liis 
view  at  short  intervals — yet  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  two  lights  is  exactly  similar.  Notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  this  fact,  and  the  cogent  reasons  that  exist  for  availing  ourselves  of  the 
superior  economy  and  brilliancy  of  the  revolving  light,  it  is  rarely  adopted  in  the  United  Statejs  light 
houses.  With  more  than  300  lights  on  our  coast,  there  are  yet  but  86  revolving  lights,  against  287 
fixed. 

In  Fig.  3289  the  theoretical  properties  of  the  parabola  are  stated,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  these 
should  remain  true  in  practice,  the  beam  of  light  from  such  a reflector  would  be  a simple  cylinder  ol 
a diameter  equal  to  the  double  ordinate  of  the  mirror.  Such,  however,  is  fortunately  not  the  case. 
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The  size  of  tlie  flame  of  the  lamp  causes  a divergence  of  the  reflected  light,  which  divergence  increases 
and  decreases  with  the  length  of  the  focal  axis  of  the  mirror  and  the  size  of  the  flame.  In  practice, 
the  effective  divergence  of  the  beam  of  light  from  a 21 -inch  reflector  of  4 inches  focal  axis  is  found 
to  be  about  14  degrees  in  azimuth.  Hence  we  require  26  reflectors  in 
a fixed  light,  in  order  to  produce  a tolerably  equal  distribution  of  light  3294. 

around  the  horizon.  If  a less  number  is  used,  the  intervals  between 
each  pair  of  reflectors  is  poorly  lighted,  and  not  visible  at  auy  great 
distance. 

Fig.  3294  is  a vertical  section  of  a parabolic  reflector,  with  its  lamp 
in  the  proper  place,  and  the  burner  in  the  focal  jKiint. 

Dioptric  system  of  lights. — One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  applica- 
tion of  lenses  to  light-houses  is  in  Smeaton’s  Narrative  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Light  house,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  a London  optician,  in 
1759,  proposed  grinding  the  gloss  of  the  lantern  to  a radius  of  seven  “ 
feet  fix  inches.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  lenses 
were  actually  tried  in  several  light  houses  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
in  particular  at  the  South  Foreland  in  the  year  1752;  but  their  imper- 
fect figure  and  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed  by  the  glass,  which  was 
of  impure  quality  and  of  considerable  thickness,  rendered  their  effect 
so  much  iuferior  to  that  of  the  paraboloidal  reflectors  then  in  use,  that 
after  trying  some  strange  combinations  of  lenses  aud  reflectors,  the 
former  were  finally  abandoned. 

The  celebrated  Button,  in  order  to  prevent  the  great  absorption  of  light  by  the  thickness  of  the  ma- 
terial. which  would  necessarily  result  from  giving  to  a lens  of  great  dimensions  a figure  continuously 
spherical,  proposed  to  grind,  out  of  a solid  piece  of  glass,  a lens  in  steps,  or  concentric  zones.  . This 
suggestion  of  button  about  the  construction  of  large  burning  glasses  was  first  executed,  with  tolerable 
success,  about  the  year  1780,  by  the  Abbe  Rochon. 

The  merit  of  having  first  suggested  the  building  of  lenses  in  separate  pieces  seems  to  be  due  to 
Condor cet,  who,  in  his  Klocjt  dr  Ilnjfon,  published  so  far  back  as  1773,  enumerates  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  method.  Sir  David  Brewster  also  described  this  mode  of  building  lenses  in  1811, 
and  in  1822  the  late  eminent  Fresnel,  unacquainted  with  the  suggestions  of  Condorcet  or  the  descrip- 
tion by  Sir  David  Brewster,  explained,  with  many  ingenious  and  interesting  details,  the  Bame  mode  of 
constructing  those  instruments  which  he  had  discovered  for  himself  in  1819. 

Spherical  lenses,  like  spherical  mirrors,  collect  truly  into  the  focus  those  rays  only  which  are  incident 
near  the  axis ; and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  employ  only  a small  segment  of  any 
sphere  as  a lens.  The  experience  of  this  fact,  among  other  considerations,  led  Condorcet,  as  already 
noticed,  to  suggest  the  building  of  lenses  in  separate  pieces.  Fresnel,  however,  was  the  first  who  actu- 
ally constructed  a lens  on  that  principle,  and  fully  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  which  it  affords ; 
and  he  has  subdivided,  with  such  judgment,  the  whole  surface  of  the  lens  into  a centre  lens  and  concen- 
tric annular  hands,  and  has  so  carefully  determined  the  elements  of  curvature  for  each,  that  it  does  not 
seem  likely  tliat  any  improvement  will  soon  be  made  in  their  construction. 

Fig.  3295  represents  a plan  of  the  great  lens ; Fig.  3296  a section  through  the  line  A B. 

3985. 


The  central  disk  of  the  lens,  which  is  employed  in  lights  of  the  first  order,  and  whose  focal  distance  is 
920  millimetres,  or  3622  inches,  is  about  1 1 inches  in  diameter;  aud  the  annular  rings  which  surround 
it  gradually  decrease  in  breadth,  ns  they  recede  from  the  axis,  from  2}  to  1$  inches.  The  breadth  of 
any  zone  or  ring  is,  within  certain  limits,  a matter  of  choice,  it  being  desirable,  however,  that  no  part  of 
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the  lens  should  be  much  thicker  than  the  rest,  ns  well  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  inconvenient  projec- 
tions on  its  surface,  us  to  permit  the  rays  to  pass  through  every  part  of  it  with  nearly  equal  loss  hr 
absorption.  The  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  |»>lyzonul  or  compound  lens  are  chiefly,  as  above  noticed, 
to  correct  the  excessive  aberration  produced  by  refraction  through  a hemisphere  or  great  segment,  whose 
edge  would  make  the  parallel  rays  falling  ou  its  curve  surface  converge  ton  point  much  nearer  the  lens 
than  the  principal  focus,  ns  determined  for  rays  near  the  optical  axis,  Hnd  to  avoid  the  increase  of  ma- 
terial. which  would  not  only  add  to  the  weight  of  the  instrument  and  the  expeuse  of  its  construction,  but 
would  greatly  diminish  by  absorption  the  amount  of  transmitted  light. 

In  applying  lenses  to  the  flame  of  a light  house  lump,  similar  considerations  must  guide  us  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  as  in  the  case  of  reflectors.  The  size  of  the  flame  and  its  distance  from  the 
surface  of  a mirror  have  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  utility  of  the  instrument,  and  the  di- 
vergence of  the  resultant  beam  materially  affects  its  fitness  for  the  purj>o  e of  a light -house.  So  also  in 
the  case  of  the  lens ; unless  the  diameter  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp  has  to  the  foatl  distance  of  the  instru- 
ment a relation  such  as  may  cause  an  appreciable  divergence  of  the  rays  refracted  through  it,  it  could 
not  be  usefully  applied  to  a light-house ; for,  without  this,  tlto  light  would  be  in  sight  during  so  abort  a time 
that  the  seaman  would  have  much  difficulty  in  observing  it.  To  determine  the  amount  of  this  diverg- 
ence of  the  refracted  beam,  therefore,  is  a matter  of  great  practical  im|)ortance,  and  we  shall  briefly 
jKiint  out  the  conditions  which  regulate  its  amount,  ns  they  are  nearly  identical  with  those  which  deter- 
mine the  divergence  of  a paraboloidal  mirror  illuminated  by  a lamp  in  its  focus.  The  divergence,  in 
the  case  of  lenses,  may  be  described  ns  the  ant/le  which  the  fame  subtends  at  the  principal  focus  of  the 
lens,  the  maximum  of  which,  produced  at  the  vertex  of  Fresnel's  great  lens  by  the  lamp  of  four  concen- 
tric wicks,  is  alxmt  5°  9'. 

This  will  be  easily  seen  by  examining  Fig  3297,  in  which  Q <j  represents  the  lens,  A its  centre,  F the 


divergence  at  A.  Then  for  the  divergence  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  or  at  any  other  point,  we  have 
FQ.=  y/  ( A Q3  -j-  AF1)  and  Qr  = ^/(QF*  -f-  K«r “) ; and  for  any  angle  at  Q,  we  have  sin  F Q x 


principle  regulates  the  estimate  as  in  reflector-.  Owing  to  the  square  form  of  the  lens  however,  there 
is  a greater  difficulty  in  finding  a mean  focal  distance  whereby  to  correct  our  estimate  of  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  light,  so  as  to  equate  the  varying  distance  of  tin*  several  |>arts  of  the  surface;  but,  prac- 
tically, we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  consider  the  quotient  of  the  surfoee  of  the  lens  divided  bp  the  sur- 
face of  the  fame  as  the  increased  power  of  illumination  by  the  use  of  the  lens.  The  illuminating  effect 
of  the  great  lens,  ns  measured  at  moderate  distances,  has  generally  been  taken  at  8000  Argnnd  flames, 
the  value  of  the  great  flame  in  its  focus  being  about  Irt,  thus  giving  its  increasing  power  as  nearly  equal 
to  180.  The  nu>re  perfect  lenses  have  produced  a considerably  greater  effect 

The  application  of  lenses  to  light  houses  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  little  explanation.  They  are  ar- 
ranged round  n lamp  placed  in  their  centre,  and  on  the  level  of  tneir  focal  plane  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  8298,  winch  is  a vertical  section  and  plan  of  a revolving  light  of  eight  lenses,  that  form,  by  their 
union,  a right  octagonal  hollow  prism,  circulating  round  the  flume  which  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  and 
showing  to  a di-tant  observer  successive  flashes  or  blazes  of  light  whenever  one  of  its  faces  crosses  a 
line  joining  his  eye  and  the  lamp,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  already  noticed  in  describing  the  nction  of 
the  mirrors.  The  chief  difference  in  the  effect  consist-  in  the  greater  intensity  and  shorter  duration  of 
the  blaze  produced  by  the  lens;  which  latter  quantity  is.  of  coarse,  promotional  to  the  divergence  of 
tbfc  resultant  beam.  Each  lens  subtends  n central  horizontal  pyramid  of  light  of  about  46°  of  inclina- 
tion, beyond  which  limits  the  lenticular  nction  could  not  be  ndvantageou-ly  pushed,  owing  to  the  extreme 
obliquity  of  the  incidence  of  light;  but  Fresnel  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  pressing  into  the  service 
of  the  mariner,  by  means  of  two  very  simple  expedient*,  the  light  which  would  otherwise  have  uselessly 
escaped  above  and  below  the  lenses. 


F x 
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On  the  subject  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  lenses,  it  seems  enough  to  »ny  that  the  same  general 


For  intercepting  the  upper  portion  of  the  light,  he  employed  eight  smaller  lenses  of  500  ram.  focal 
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distance  (19  GS  inche-)  inclined  inwards  towards  the  lamp,  which  is  also,  their  common  focus,  and  thus 
formin':,  by  their  union,  a frustum  of  a hollow  octagonal  pyramid  of  50°  of  inclination.  The  light  fall 
ing  on  those  lenses  is  formed  into  eight  beams  ri-ing  upwards  at  an  angle  of  50°  inclination.  Above 
them  arc  ranged  eight  plane  mirror*,  a*  in  Fig.  3299.  so  inclined  as  to  project  the  beams  transmitted  by 
the  small  lenses  into  the  horizontal  direction,  and  thus  tinally  to  increase  the  effect. of  the  light.  In 
placing  those  up|>er  lenses  it  is  generally  thought  advisable  to  give  their  axes  a horizontal  deviation  of 
7°  or  8°  from  that  of  the  great,  lenses,  and  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  the 
frame  which  carries  the  lenticular  apparatus.  By  this  arrangement  the  Hashes  of  the  smaller  lenses 
precede  tluve  of  the  large  ones,  and  thus  tend  to  correct  the  chief  practical  defect  of  revolving  lenticular 
lights,  by  prolonging  the  bright  periods.  The  elements  of  the  subsidiary  lenses  depend  upon  the  very 
Mine  principles,  and  are  calculated  by  the  same  formula?  as  those  given  for  the  great  lenses.  In  fixing 
the  focal  distance  and  inclination  of  those  sulwidiary  lenses,  Fresnel  was  guided  by  a consideration  of 
the  necessity  for  keeping  them  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  interference  with  the  free  access  to  the  lamp. 
He  also  restricted  their  dimensions  within  very  moderate  limits,  so  as  to  avoid  too ‘great  weight  Their 
focal  distance  is  the  same  as  that  fur  lenses  of  the  third  order  of  lights. 


f 


Owing  to  certain  arrangements  of  the  apparatus  which  arc  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp, 
but  a small  portion  of  those  rays  which  escape  from  below  the  lenses  can  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  a light  house ; ami  any  attempt  to  subject  them  to  lenticular  action,  so  as  to  add  them  to 
the  periodic  flashes,  would  have  led  to  a most  inconvenient  complication  of  the  apparatus.  Fresnel 
adopted  the  more  natural  and  simple  course  of  transmitting  them  to  the  horizon  in  the  form  of  flat 
rings  of  light,  or  rather  of  divergent  pencils,  directed  to  various  points  of  the  horizon.  This  he  effected 
by  means  of  small  curved  mirrors,  disposed  in  tiers,  one  above  another,  like  the  leaves  of  a Venetian 
blind— an  arrangement  which  he  also  adopted  (see  Fig.  3300)  for  intercepting  the  light  which  escapes 
above  as  well  as  below  the  dioptric  belt  in  fixed  lights.  Those  curved  mirrors  arc,  strictly  speaking, 
generated  (see  Fig.  3301)  by  po  tions  such  as  a b of  parabolas,  having  their  foci  coincident  with  F,  the 
common  flame  of  the  system.  In  practice,  however,  they  are  formed  as  portions  of  a curved  surface, 
ground  bv  the  radius  of  a circle,  which  osculates  the  given  parabolic  segment  Tlie  mirrors  arc  plates 
of  gla*s,  -ilvered  on  the  back  and  set  in  flat  cases  of  sheet-brass.  They  are  suspended  on  n circular  frame 
by  ineari-i  of  screws  which,  being  attached  to  the  bucks  of  the  brass  cases,  afford  the  means  of  adjusting 
them  to  their  true  inclination,  so  that  they  may  reflect  objects  on  the  horizon  of  the  light-house  to  an 
observer’s  eye  placed  in  the  common  focus  of  the  system. 

Having  once  contemplated  the  possibility  of  illuminating  light  houses  by  dioptric  means,  Fresnel 
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quickly  perceived  the  advantage  of  employing  for  fixed  lights  a lamp  placed  in  the  centre  of  a polyg- 
onal hoop,  consisting  of  a series  of  refractors,  infinitely  small  in  their  length  and  having  their  axes  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  horizon.  Such  a continuation  of  vertical  sections,  by  refracting  the  ra vs  proceed- 
ing from  the  focus,  only  in  the  vertical  direction,  must  distribute  a zone  of  light  equally  brilliant  in 


every  point  of  the  horizon.  This  effect  will  be  easily  understood,  by  considering  the  middle  vertical 
section  of  one  of  the  great  annular  lenses,  already  described,  abstractly  from  its  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  instrument.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  section  possesses  the  property  of  simply  refracting 
the  rays  tn  one  plane  coincident  frith  the  line  of  the  section,  and  in  a direction  parallel  to  tin*  horizon, 
and  cannot  collect  the  rays  from  either  side  of  the  vertical  line ; and  if  this  section,  by  its  revolution 


about  a vertical  axis,  becomes  the  generating  line  of  the  enveloping  hoop  above  noticed,  such  a hoop 
will  of  course  possess  the  property  of  refracting  an  equally  diffused  zone  of  light  round  the  horizon.  Fig. 
8302.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  forming  this  apparatus  appeared  so  great,  that  Fresnel  determined 
to  substitute  for  it  a vertical  polygon,  composed  of  what  have  been  improperly  called  cylindrie  lenses, 
but  which  in  reality  are  mixtilmcar  prisms  placed  horizontally,  and  distributing  the  light  which  they 
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receive  from  the  focus  nearly  equally  over  the  horizontal  sector  which  they  subtend.  This  polygon  has 
a sufficient  number  of  sides  to  enable  it  to  give,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  of  them,  a 
light  not  very  much  inferior  to  what  is  produced  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides ; and  the  upper  and 
lower  courses  of  curved  mirrors  are  always  so  placed  as  partly  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
light  at  the  angles.  The  effect  songht  for  in  a fixed  light  is  thus  obtained  in  n much  more  perfect  man- 
ner than  by  any  conceivable  combination  of  the  paraboloidal  mirrors. 


33M. 
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An  ingenious  modification  of  the  fixed  apparatus  is  also  due  to  the  inventive  mind  of  Fresnel,  who 
oooceived  the  idea  of  placing  one  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  front  of  another,  with  the  axes  of  the 
cylindric  pieces  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  As  those  cylindric  pieces  have  the  property  of 
refracting  all  the  rays  which  they  receive  from  the  focus,  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  mixtilinear 
section  which  generates  them,  it  b obvious  that  if  two  refracting  media  of  this  sort  be  arranged  as 
above  described,  their  joint  action  will  unite  the  rays  which  cnmo  from  their  common  focus  into  a beam, 
whose  sectional  area  is  equal  to  the  overlapped  surface  of  the  two  instruments,  and  that  they  will  thus 
produce,  although  in  a disadvantageous  manner,  the  effect  of  a Ions.  It  was  by  availing  himself  of  this 
property  of  crossed  prisms,  that  Fresnel  invented  the  distinction  for  lights  which  he  calls  a fixed  liyht 
t Htried  Ay  Jta»he* ; in  which  the  flashes  are  caused  by  the  revolution  of  cylindric  refractors  with  vertical 
axes  ranged  round  the  outside  of  the  fixed  light  apparatus  already  described.  Sec  Fig.  3303. 

The  loss  of  light  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  tho  most  perfect  mirrors,  uud  the  perishable  nature  of 
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the  material  composing  their  polish,  led  to  the  introduction  of  totally  refecting  prismn  as  a substitute 
for  the  silvered  gloss  mirrors  placed  waive  and  below  the  great  refracting  belt.  These  prismatic  tones 
or  catadioptric  rings,  involve  some  very  difficult  calculations  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  section  c*f 
each.  In  a dioptric  light  of  the  first  order  there  are  18  rones  above  the  refractor  and  6 below  it  In 
each  one  the  trian^ilar  section  differs  according  to  its  position  with  respect  to  the  focal  centre  of  the 
system  of  lenses. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  the  determination  of  the  elements  and  position  of  a triangle  ABC,  Fig. 
3301,  which,  by  its  revolution  about  a vertical  axis,  passing  through  the  focus  of  a system  of  annular 
lenses  or  refractors  in  F.  would  generate  a ring  or  none  capable  of  transit  ting  in  a horizontal  direction, 
by  means  of  total  reflection,  the  light  incident  upon  it*  inner  side  B C from  a lamp  placed  in  the 
point  K.  The  conditions  of  the  question  are  based  upon  the  well-known  laws  of  total  reflection,  and 
require  that  all  the  rays  coming  from  the  focus  F shall  be  so  refracted  at  entering  the  surface  BC,  as  to 
meet  the  side  B A at  such  an  angle,  that  instead  of  passing  out  they  shall  be  totally  reflected  from  it, 
and  passing  onwards  to  the  side  C A shall,  after  a second  refraction  at  that  surface,  finally  emerge  from 
the  zone  in  a horizontal  direction.  For  the  solution  of  this  problem,  we  have  given  the  positions  of  K 
the  focus,  of  the  apex  C of  the  generating  triangle  of  the  rone,  the  length  of  the  'side  B C,  or  C A,  and 
the  refractive  index  of  the  glass. 

The  portion  of  the  several  prismatic  zones  is  shown  in  the  annexed  section.  Fig.  3305,  or  generatrix 
of  the  complete  system  drawn  in  perspective  elevation.  Fig.  3300,  which  is  a fixed  light  of  the  firvt 
order.  ABC.  catndinptric  zones.  D E F,  compound  dioptric  belt  with  diagonal  joints  C N M.  A’  B1  C*. 
lower  catadioptric  zones,  one  division  being  left  out  for  free  access  to  lamp.  F.  focus  with  flame  of 
lamp.  X X X,  diagonal  supports  for  the  upper  catadioptric  zones,  hi  II,  service  table,  on  which  the 
Limp  rests  and  where  the  keeper  stands  to  trim  tlie  burner,  and  which  is  supported  by  a pillar  resting 


on  the  light-room  floor. 

The  original  conception  of  this  magnificent  apparatus  is  seen 
in  the  annexed  diagram.  Fig.  3807.  which  represent*  a plan 
and  vertical  section  of  Fresnel's  fourth  order,  combining  a ' 
central  annular  refractor,  with  totally  reflecting  zones  above 
and  below.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  very  unjustly  attempted  to 
appropriate  this  invention  as  his  own ; but  the  only  claim  he 
can  properly  advance  is  that  of  proposing  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  of  Fresnel's  on  a larger  scale. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  great  lamp,  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  whose  light  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  above 
described  is  applied.  Fresnel  immediately  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  combining  with  the  dioptric  instruments  which  he 
had  invented  a burner  capable  of  producing  a large  volume  of 
flame ; and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  matured  his  notions  on 
this  subject  and  ut  once  produced  un  instrument  admirably 
udapted  for  the  end  he  had  in  view,  affords  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  that  happy  union  of  practical  with  theoretical  talent, 
for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  Fresnel  himself  has  mod- 
estly attributed  much  of  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  this 
lamp  to  M.  Arago;  but  that  gentleman,  with  great  candor, 
gives  the  whole  credit  to  his  deceased  friend,  in  a notice  regard- 
ing light-houses,  which  appeared  in  the  Annvaire  du  Bureau 
dr*  Longitudet  of  1831.  The  lamp  has  four  concentric  burners, 
which  are  defended  from  the  action  of  the  excessive  heat  pro- 
duced by  their  united  flames,  by  means  of  a superabundant 
•supply  of  oil,  which  is  thrown  up  from  a cistern  below  by  ft 
clockwork  movement  and  constantly  overflows  the  wicks,  as  in 
the  mechanical  lamp  of  Carcel.  A very  tall  chimney  is  found 
to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  fresh  currents  of  air  to  each 
wick  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  support  the  combustion.  The 
carbonization  of  the  wicks,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  rapid 
as  might  be  expected;  and  it  is  even  found  that  after  they 
have  suffered  a good  deal  the  flame  is  not  sensibly  diminished, 
as  the  great  heat  evolved  from  the  man  of  flame  promotes  the 
rising  of  the  oil  in  the  cotton.  The  large  lamp  at  the  Tour  de  Corduan  burns  for  seven  hours  without 
being  snuffed  or  even  having  the  wicks  raised ; and,  in  the  Scotch  light-houses,  it  often,  with  Colza  oil, 
maintains,  untouched,  a full  flume  for  no  less  a period  than  seventeen  hours. 

The  annexed  diagrams  will  give  a perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  concentric  burner.  The  fir*t, 
Fig.  3308,  shows  a plan  of  a burner  of  four  concentric  wicks.  Tho  interval*  which  separate  the  wicks 
from  each  other  and  allow  the  current*  of  uir  to  pass,  diminish  a little  in  width  as  they  recede  from  the 
centre.  The  next.  Fig  3309,  shows  a section  of  this  burner.  CC'C"C'“  are  the  rack  handles  for  raising 
or  depressing  ench  wick ; A B is  the  horizontal  duct  which  loads  the  oil  to  the  four  wicks ; LLL  are 
small  plates  of  tin  by  which  the  burners  arc  soldered  to  ench  other,  and  which  are  so  placed  as  not  to 
hinder  the  free  passage  of  the  air;  F is  a clamping-screw,  which  keeps  at  it*  proper  level  the  gallery 
R R,  which  carries  tho  chimney.  The  next.  Fig.  3310,  shows  tho  burner  with  the  gloss  chimney  and 
damper.  E is  the  glass  chimncv;  F is  a sheet-iron  cylinder,  which  serves  to  give  it  a greater  length, 
and  nns  a small  damper  D.  capable  of  being  turned  by  a handle  for  regulating  the  currents  of  air ; and 
B is  the  pipe  which  supplies  the  oil  to  the  wicks.  To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents  as 
stoppage  of  tho  machinery  of  these  lamps,  and  to  render  their  consequences  less  sejious,  various  prccau- 
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tions  have  been  resorted  to.  Amongst  others,  an  alarum  is  attached  to  the  lamp,  consisting  of  n small 
cup  pierced  in  the  bottom,  which  receives  part  of  the  overflowing  oil  from  the  wicks,  and  is  capable, 
when  full,  of  balancing  a weight  placed  at  tne  opposite  end  of  a lever.  The  moment  the  machinery 
stops  the  ctjp  ceases  to  receive  tne  supply  of  on,  and,  the  remainder  running  out  at  the  bottom,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  lever  is  destroyed,  so  that  it  fulls  tuid  disengages  a spring  which  rings  a bell 
sufficiently  loud  to  waken  the  keeper  should  he  chance  to  be  asleep. 


3309, 


There  is  another  precaution  of  more  importance,  which  consists  of  having  always  at  hand  in  the 
light-room  a spare  lamp,  trimmed  and  adjusted  to  the  height  for  the  focus,  which  may  he  eutftstituted 
for  the  other  iu  case  of  accident.  It  ought  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  takes  about  twenty  minutes 
from  the  time  of  applying  the  light  to  the  wicks  to  bring  the  flame  to  its  full  strength,  which,  in  order 
to  produce  its  best  effect,  should  stand  at  the  height  of  nearly  four  incites  ( 1 Of*.)  The  inconveniences 
attending  the  great  lamp  have  led  to  several  attempts  to  improve  it;  and,  among  others,  M.  Delaveleye 
has  proposed  to  substitute  a pump  having  a metallic  piston,  in  place  of  the  leathern  valves,  winch 
require  constant  care,  and  must  be  frequently  renewed.  A lamp  was  constructed  in  this  manner  by  M. 
Lepnute,  and  tried  at  Corduan ; but  was  afterwards  discontinued  until  some  of  its  defects  could  be 
remedied.  It  has  lately  been  much  improved  by  M.  Wagner,  an  ingenious  artist,  whom  M.  Krgsnel  had 


employed  to  carry  some  of  his  improvements  into  effect.  In  the  dioptric  lights  on  the  Scotch  const,  a 
common  lamp,  with  a large  wick,  is  kgnt  constantly  ready  for  lighting;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  mechanical  lamp  by  the  failure  of  the  valves,  it  is  only  necessary  to  unscrew  and  re-  % 

move  its  burner,  and  put  the  reserve-lamp  iu  its  place.  The  height  of  this  lamp  is  so  arranged  that  its 
flam*-  i*  in  the  focus  of  the  len«ca,  when  tne  lamp  is  placed  on  the  ring  which  supports  the  burner  of  the 
mechanical  lamp  ; and  as  its  flame,  though  not  very  brilliant,  has  a considerable  volume,  it  answers  tlio 
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purpose  of  maintaining  the  light  in  a tolerably  efficient  state  for  a short  time,  until  the  light-kecperi 
have  time  to  repair  the  valves  of  the  mechanical  lamp.  Only  three  occasion s for  the  me  of  this  reserve* 
lamp  have  yet  occurred.  ^ 

The  most  advantageous  heights  for  the  flames  in  dioptric  lights  are  as  follows: 


The  dioptric  system  of  Fresnel  has  nnother  capital  advantage  over  the  old  system  of  reflectors,  by 
■which  a great  economy  is  secured,  and  what  is  more  important,  the  amount  of  light  at  each  station  am 
bo  graduated  to  the  wants  of  navigation  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  location  The  dioptric  system 
is  divided  into  four  orders  of  magnitude,  represented  by  Figs.  3311,  8312,  and  3313,  drawn  to  a uniform 
scale.  .Each  order  may  be  cither  h fixed  light,  a revolving  light,  or  a fixed  light  varied  by  flashes,  or  a 
flashing  light  Here  are  four  different  appearances  or  characteristics,  in  addition  to  which,  the  times  of 
the  flashes  and  eclipses  can  be  so  essentially  varied  as  to  produce  new  distinctive  appearances  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  practical  seaman. 


have  an  interior  radius  or  focal  distance  of 
02  centimetres,  or  30  22  in.,  and  lighted  by 
a lamp  of  four  concentric  wicks,  consume 
annually  670  gallons  of  oil.  The  revolv- 
ing lights  of  this  order,  having  eight  large 
polyzonal  lenses,  with  the  ratadioptric 
zones  above  and  below,  produce  a beam 
of  light  whose  power  is  equal  to  6000 
Argatui  flames  of  one  inch  diameter  and 
one  and  a half  inch  height.  The  fixed 
lights  of  the  same  order  with  ratadioptric 
cupo!e  and  zones,  produce  a beam  whose 
power  in  all  azimuths  is  equal  to  800 
Argatui  burners,  as  above. 

2.  Lights  of  the  2d  order,  Fig.  33 IS, 
having  an  interior  radius  of  centime- 
tres, or  27'55  in.,  lighted  by  a lamp  of  3 
concentric  wicks,  consume  annually  384 
gallons  of  oil.  The  best  revolving  lights 
of  this  order  have  a brilliancy  equal  to 
3000  Argund  burners  as  above,  and  the 
fixed  lights  of  some  order,  have  a power 


3.  Lights  of  the  3d  order,  having  an 
interior  radius  of  60  centimetres,  or  10  68 
inches,  and  lighted  by  a lamp  with  two 
concentric  wicks,  consume  annually  183 
gallons  of  oil.  The  revolving  lights  of 
this  order  produce  a flash  equal  to  800 
Argnnd  burners,  and  the  fixed  lights  of 
same  order  have  a power  in  all  azimuths 
of  100  such  burners. 

4.  Lights  of  the  4 th  order,  Fig.  3311, 
have  an  interior  radius  of  15  centimeters, 
or  6'9  in,  and  are  lighted  with  a simple 
Argand  burner,  consuming  annually  48 
gallons  of  oil.  The  flash  of  this  light  is 
equal  to  150  burners,  and  as  a fixed  light 
its  wer  in  all  azimuths  is  25  burners. 


sre  is  no  combination  of  reflectors 
that  can  be  made  to  produce  such  powers 
of  light  as  the  first  order  described  above. 
A revolving  reflecting  light,  such  as  the 
one  on  Beuchy  Head,  lias  three  faces  of 
ten  reflectors  each,  whose  combined  power 
of  10x280  = 2800  burners.  We  have 


ated  at  the  same  time  with  a power  equal 
to  2800  burners. 


Hie  consumption  of  oil  per  lamp  at  # 

Bcachv  Head  is  I I gallons  per  annum,  which,  for  30  lnmrn,  gives  an  aggregate  combustion  of  1320  gal- 
lons of  oil  each  year.  'Hie  aggregate  Dower  of  light  produced  is  2800X3  = 8400  burners.  A 1st  order 
dioptric  illuminates  eight  portions  of  the  horizon  at  one  time,  with  a |*»wer  of  5000  burners,  or  an 
aggregate  effect  of  40,000  burners,  consuming  in  one  year  570  gallom  of  oil. 


Inches. 


1st  Order 
2d  Order. 
3d  Order. 


,10  to  11  centimetres  = 3-94  to  4*33 
8 to  9 “ =315  to  3 54 

, 7 to  8 M =2-76  to  815 


1.  Lights  of  the  1st  order.  Fig.  3212, 


3312. 


in  all  azimuths  equal  to  450  such  burners. 


thus  three  portions  of  the  horizon  illumin- 
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We  have  thus  the  following  comparison : 

1st  order  dioptric  670  galls,  oil 5000  X 8 points  = 40,000 

1st  “ catoptric  1320  “ “ 2800X3  “ = 8,000 

Saving  in  oil  = 760  gallons  per  annum. 

Gain  of  light  = 31, 6U0  burners  in  eight  points. 

Gain  of  light  = 3,200  “ at  any  one  point 

The  greater  the  amount  of  sea  horizon  there  is  to  be  illuminated,  the  more  economical  and  useful 
becomes  the  dioptric  light ; while  the  catoptric  system  increases  in  first  cost,  and  maintenance  after- 
wards, by  the  same  law.  In  the  first  no  increased  consumption  of  oil  is  caused  by  extending  the  area  of 
illumination,  while  in  the  latter  system  the  number  of  lamps  and  consequent  cost  and  consumption 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  horizou  to  be  lighted. 

The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  requires  that  the  height  of  a light  house  tower  should  increase  pro- 
portionally to  the  difference  between  the  earth’s  radius  and  the  secant  of  the  angle  intercepted  between 
the  normal  to  the  spheroid  at  the  light  house  and  the  normal  at  the  point  of  the  light’s  occultation  from 
the  view  of  a distant  observer.  The  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction,  however,  is  too  considerable  to  be 
neglected  in  estimating  the  range  of  a light,  or  in  computing  the  height  of  a tower  which  is  required  to 
give  to  any  light  a given  range ; and  we  must,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  influence  of  this  element, 
on  the  one  hand  increate  the  range  due  to  any  given  height,  and,  vice  versa,  reduce  the  height  required 
for  any  given  range,  which  a simple  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  globe  would  assign.  In  ascertain- 
ing this  height,  we  may  proceed  as  follows : 


3314. 


Referring  to  the  accompanying  figure.  3314,  in  which  S’t/L'  is  a segment  of  the  ocean’s  surface,  0 the 
centre  of  the  earth,  L'  L a light  house,  and  S the  position  of  the  mariner’s  eye,  we  obtainthe  value  of 
I*  L'  = H',  the  height  of  the  tower  in  feet  by  the  formula, 


in  which  / = the  distance  in  English  miles  L ' d at  which  the  light  would  strike  the  ocean’s  surface.  We 
then  reduce  this  value  of  II'  by  the  correction  for  mean  refraction,  which  permits  the  light  to  be  seen  at 

a greater  distance,  and  which  = — » (2.) 


So  as  to  get, 


2 P 2P  41* 

H~T  “sT-  7"  ’ 
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an  exprc«'ion  which  at  once  give*  the  height  of  the  tower  required,  if  the  eve  of  the  mariner  were  just 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  d.  where  the  tangent  between  his  eye  at  S ami  the  light  at  L would 
touch  the  sea.  We  must,  therefore,  in  the  t»r~t  instance,  find  the  distance  dS  = /',  which  is  the  radius  of 
the  visible  horizon  ’due  to  tin*  height  SS  =/i  of  his  eye  above  the  water,  and  is,  of  course,  at  once  ob- 
tained conversely  by  the  expression,  , 


•<*■) 


Deducting  thU/listutice  front  S L,  the  whole  elTective  range  of  the  light, 
with  t hi-*  value  in  the  former  equation, 

11=^ 


WC  IUIVU  . 


we  find  the  height  of  the  tower  which  answers  the  conditions  of  the  case.  From  the  above  data  tlio 
following  table  has  been  computed: 


II 

Heights  m 
left. 

A 

L*n  glli«  in 

Eng  i*h 

miles. 

A* 

Lengths  in 
IliiUtIC&l 
miles. 

II 

Heights  in 
leet. 

A 

lengths  in 
Hngli.ll 

A' 

Lengths  in 
iiBimcal 
mites. 

If 

Height*  in 
feet. 

A 

Lengths  in 
English 
miles, 

A' 

Lengths  in 
^sillies! 
miles. 

r, 

*2*958 

‘2*565 

70 

11*067 

9*508 

*250 

20*916 

18*14 

10 

4 184 

3628 

10 

1 1*156 

9935 

300 

22*91 2 

19*87 

15 

5-1  *23 

4 143 

80 

1 1*832 

10*26 

850 

24  748 

21*46 

20 

6010 

51 30 

85 

12-196 

1057 

400 

26*457 

22*94 

0 614 

57  36 

00 

12  510 

to  W 

450 

28*062 

24*33 

30 

7*245 

6 283 

05 

12  893 

11*18 

600 

29-580 

25*65 

35 

7*8*26 

6787 

100 

13*228 

11-47 

550 

31-024 

26*90 

40 

8 36*1 

7*255 

110 

13874 

1*2  03 

G00 

32*403 

28*10 

45 

8*874 

7*606 

128 

11*400 

12*56 

650 

33*726 

29*25 

50 

0-354 

8112 

130 

15*083 

13  08 

700 

35*000 

30*28 

55 

51811 

8500 

140 

1 5*652 

13*57 

800 

37*410 

32  45 

fill 

10*246 

8*886 

160 

17*201 

14-91 

900 

39836 

34*54 

10*665 

9240 

200 

18-708 

16*22 

1000 

11-853 

36*28 

If  the  distance  at  which  a light  of  given  height  can  be  seen  by  a person  on  a given  level  l*e  required, 
it  is  only  needful  to  add  together  the  two  numbers  in  the  column  of  lengths  A or  X',  (according  as  nauti- 
eal  or  English  miles  may  be  sought,)  corresponding  to  those  in  the  column  of  heights  II,  which  repre- 
sent respectively  the  height  of  the  observers  eye  and  the  height  of  the  lantern  above  the  sex  When 
the  height  required  to  render  a light  visible  at  a given  distance  is  required,  we  must  seek  first  for  the 
number  in  X or  X'  corre-jmnding  to  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye.  and  deduct  this  from  the  whole 
projMvsed  range  of  the  light,  and  opposite  the  remainder  in  A or  A'  seek  for  the  corresponding  number 
in  II. 

SEAMING  MACHINE.  DOUBLE.  Georg f.  R.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Peun.  Fig.  33 J 5 represent* 
a general  view  of  this  machine.  All  the  parts  that  arc  not  lettered  compose  the  frame  simply,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  obvious  from  the  drawing,  as  it  is  similar  to  other  tin  machines,  and  made  of  the 
same  material' ; it  may.  however,  be  varied. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  working  machinery,  noticing  first  the  two  arbors  a and  b.  which  are  con- 
nected by  cog-wheels,  and  turned  bv  the  crank  <*.  Two  heads,  d and  r,  nre  affixed  to  the  ends  of  these 
arbors,  and  between  these  heads  the  double  seaming  is  performed.  A pan  />  is  represented  in  dotted 
lines,  as  placed  over  the  head  d,  on  the  lower  arbor,  so  as  to  bring  the  edge  which  is  to  be  seamed  down 
between  the  head  r.  and  a small  roller /.  hereinafter  described.  The  shape  of  the  head  r should  be 
carefully  noticed.  This  head  consist*  of  a flauch  1,  projecting  from  a cylindrical  surface  2,  similar  to 
witne  other  machines  now  in  use ; this  cylindrical  surface  is  terminated  by  a shoulder  3,  that  connect* 
with  a conical  moulding  4.  'Hie  bevel  surface  of  the  head  r bears  first  upon  the  edge  of  the  pan.  which 
is  sustained  bv  the  head  d,  tin*  shoulder  3,  above  named,  coming  against  the  bottom,  and  the  edge  i» 
forced  to  yield  to  the  bevel  of  the  head  c,  ns  this  is  screwed  down  upon  it  by  means  of  the  screw  jr;  and 
should  any  part  of  the  edge  be  inclined  to  slip  out  towards  the  top  of  the  pan,  (us  this  edge  is  always 
composed  of  three  thicknesses,)  it  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  little  roller  f,  attached  to  the  collar 
k,  that  surround*  the  arbor  b near  the  head. 

At  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  crank  c is  turned,  the  pan  revolves  in  the  machine,  nnd  the  edge 
is  turned  down  as  far  ns  the  bevel  part  4,  of  r,  will  turn  it,  while  the  shoulder  3 prevents  the  edge  of 
the  pan  from  bending  too  far  down  towards  the  centre;  after  this  the  head  t must  be  raised  up  a little 
by  turning  the  screw  g,  attached  to  the  box.  (in  which  the  arbor  b runs,)  and  then  the  lever  A is  brought 
into  use  to  move  the  arlxir  b inwards,  by  which  tho  cylindrical  part  2 of  the  head  r,  which  is  parallel 
with  the  outer  surface  of  the  head  d,  i.s  brought  over  the  same  and  then  screwed  down  towards  it,  by 
the  screw  </,  when,  by  again  turning  the  crank,  the  work  is  completed.  Idle  outside  shoulder  1 of  the 
head  t keeps  the  bottom  of  the  pan  close  ngain-t  the  head  d The  lever  h passes  through  an  aperture 
in  the  frame,  where  it  has  room  to  be  moved  back  nnd  forth,  nnd  plnccs  are  fitted  to  receive  it  when 
so  moved,  into  which  it  is  thrown  by  u spring,  or  by  its  own  elasticity.  It  also  passes  between  two 
shoulders  on  the  arbor  b,  and  its  lower  end  is  connected  to  the  framo  by  n pivot.  Its  use  1ms  already 
been  explained.  « is  a sliding  gage  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  proper  jiosition  flaring  articles,  such 
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as  tliejxin  represented  in  the  drawing,  where  the  bottom  needs  to  be  thrown  out  from  a perpendicular 
with  tm*  arbor*,  in  order  to  bring  the  body  parallel  with  them.  This  gage  consists  of  a shank  that  is 
attached  by  the  screw  j to  the  frame,  and  is  terminated  bv  beads  brandling  out  for  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  to  rest  against,  u[x>n  the  inside.  This  is  found  to  be  indispensable  when  the  work  is  much  flaring. 
The  heads  of  this  gage  are  provided  with  soft  or  Hinooth  surfaces,  to  prevent  them  rubbing  the  tin  so  as 
to  mar  or  injure  it.  WJion  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  gage,  the  work  will  rest  against  the  head  d> 
which  is  faced  nearly  to  the  edge  with  leather,  although  other  materials  may  be  used,  to  prevent  its 
rubbing  the  tia 


The  piece  k is  a collar  with  a lever  attached  thereto;  the  collar  part  of  it  is  fitted  upon  the  arbor  b, 
allowing  the  arbor  to  turn  freely  in  it,  while  the  upper  end  passes  through  a loop  m in  the  frame,  to 
keep  it  in  an  upright  position ; and  below  the  collar,  this  lever  passes  through  the  little  roller  f The 
only  use  of  the  loop  m is  to  bring  the  roller  f to  bear  -properly  upm  the  work ; and  to  secure  this  tho 
better,  the  lever  k is  made  crooked  at  the  top,  so  that,  by  pressing  it  down,  this  part  of  it  is  brought 
towards  the  frame,  and  consequently  the  roller  /is  moved  up  closer  towards  and  trice  versa. 

A spring  / is  applied  to  tlurow  k back  as  it  rises  up,  to  make  it  easy  to  get  the  work  properly  into 
the  machine. 

SEWING  MACHINE.  By  Jotham  S.  Con  ant,  Middlesex,  Mass.  Fig.  3316  shows  a top  view  of 
this  improved  sewing  machine;  Fig.  3317  is  a front  elevation;  Fig.  3318  is  a top  view  of  the  mcdlc- 
cam  ; Fig.  3319  a bottom  view  ; Fig.  33*20  is  a side  view ; Fig.  3321  is  a longitudinal  and  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  hook-dide  and  cam,  the  same  being  made  so  as  to  exhibit  the  spring  for  drawing  the  hook 
forward  ; Fig.  3322  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  machine. 

This  improved  machine  forms  or  makes  what  is  termed  the  “ chain-stitch”  sewing,  effecting  the 
same  by  the  united  actions  of  a hook  and  a needle,  as  does  the  machine  well  known  us  the  **  Morey 
Machine,”  invented  wholly  or  partially  by  Charles  Morey ; this  machine  being  an  improvement  thereon. 

A denotes  the  book,  ami  U the  needle;  the  slide-shaft  C of  the  latter  being  represented  in  Fig.  3316 
as  broken  away,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  needle,  which  is  situated  directly  underneath  it;  the  needle  is 
attached  to  a vertical  arm  A,  which  extends  down  from  the  slide-shaft  C ; tin:  slide-shaft  being  arranged 
as  seen  in  Fig.  3310,  and  made  to  be  supjiortcd  by  aud  slide  tlurough  two  standards  DE  which  project 
up  from  a horizontal  bed-plate  F. 

G is  the  driving-shaft;  II  the  turning-crank  thereof;  I a gee r- wheel  on  the  driving-shaft  A,  which  en- 
gages with  a pinion  It  on  the  cam-shaft  L,  which  is  disposed  below  and  parallel  with  the  slide-shaft  C, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  3322.  and  hits  a small  fly-wheel  M affixed  on  some  convenient  part  of  it. 

In  the  Morey  and  other  machines  which  make  the  chain-stitch  sewing,  the  needle  is  kept  in  constant  • 
reciprocatiug  rectilinear  motion  while  the  stichcs  are  being  formed  or  made  in  the  cloth. 

In  this  machine  the  needle  is  suffered  to  pass  through  the  cloth  and  remain  entirely  at  rest  whilu  the 
hook  i-4  in  the  act  of  passing  ados*  it,  for  thfi  purpose  of  forming  a loop.  If  the  needle  is  kept  in  mo- 
tion while  the  hook  is  in  act  of  seizing  the  thread  lying  on  the  top  of  the  needle,  there  is  great  liability 
of  an  occasional  or  frequent  failure  of  the  hook  to  catch  the  thread  by  causing  the  needle  to  remain  at 
rest  while  the  hook  is  being  retracted  : the  hook,  moreover,  seldom  fails  to  catch  the  thread  ; for  this 
purpose  the  part  D E F of  the  cam-groove  N of  the  cain-cylinder  O,  is  made  to  extend  partially  round 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  0 in  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the  cylinder  : the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  groove,  namely,  dp  and  gf  are  helically  curved  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  to  the 
slide-shaft  C,  while  the  projection  II  is  moving  through  them,  a reciprocating  rectilinear  movement  in 
direction  of  its  length,  and  so  as  to  cause  the  needle  to  enter  and  depart  from  the  doth ; in  other  words, 
ihe  cam-groove  around  the  entire  cylinder  is  so  constructed  a a first  to  cause  the  needle  to  pas*  into  and 
through  the  cloth,  next  to  remain  at  rest  whilu  the  hook  is  being  retracted  or  carried  back  over  it,  and 
anally  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  cloth. 
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The  hook  is  fixed  or  jointed  to  an  arm  I\  which  projects  from  a horizontal  slide-bar  Q,  arranged  aa 
seen  in  Figs.  3*116,  3317,  and  3321  ; the  said  slide-bur  moves  or  slides  longitudinally  in  bearings  1 K, 
and  has  an  arm  U projecting  upwards  from  it,  and  carrying  a friction  roller  il.  A cam  N,  fixed  on  the 
cam-shaft,  operates  against  tho  said  friction  roller  so  as  to  force  buck  the  same  and  the  hook ; a helical 
spring  U is  placed  underneath  the  slide  bar  Q,  and  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  bar  or  arm  1,  and  at 
iu  other  end  to  the  bed  plate  F,  or  to  the  lower  part  of  a lever  P attached  to  the  said  plate. 


By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spring  is  employed  to  ndvanco  the  hook,  the  cam  being  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  retracting  it.  In  other  machines  of  this  kind  the  spring  retracts  the  hook  while  the 
cam  advances  it  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  thread  is  uneven  or  thicker  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  or  has  some  small  knots,  hunches,  or  matter  in  it  which  causes  it  to  require  a considerable  in- 
crease of  power  to  draw'  it  through  the  cloth ; thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  required  to  draw  tho 
thread  through  the  cloth  varies,  or  is  more  at  some  times  than  others,  and  it  is  found  by  experience 


that  it  is  often  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  retractive  power  of  the  spring,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  loop.  By  employing  tho  cam  to  produce  the  movement  of  the  hook  required  to  draw 
tli*?  thread  through  the  cloth  during  the  formation  of  the  loop,  we  make  use  of  a power  which  is  certain 
and  peitive  in  its  ojicration  ; and  by  applying  the  spring  to  simply  advance  the  hook,  we  put  a constant 
Vo u IL— 37 
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or  unvarinble  duty  upon  it — one  which  it  can  readily  and  easily  perform,  the  retractive  power  of  it  being 
only  such  as  may  lx?  necessary  to  produce  the  advancement  of  the  hook. 

The  cloth  bar,  or  that  which  sustains  the  doth  during  the  operation  of  forming  the  stitches,  is  seen  at 
S.  The  machinery  which  produces  the  regular  intermittent  longitudinal  movement  of  it  does  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  that  used  in  the  Morey  Machine. 

From  the  front  face  of  the  cloth  bar  a series  of  points  or  short  pointed  wires,  rrr,  is  made  to  project, 
the  sail!  arms  being  placed  at  regular  intervals  apart.  These  wires  serve  to  hold  the  two  pieces  of 
cloth  while  they  are  being  sewed  together,  they  lieing  stretched  thereon,  and  with  their  edges  extending 
about  three-eighths  «<f  an  inch  above  and  parallel  with  the  line  or  series  of  pointed  wires.  Near  one  end 
of  the  bar  an  arm  S projects  upwards  from  it,  and  is  bent  over  for  about  an  inch  parallel  to  the  top  of 
the  bar.  so  that  there  may  be  a space  T of  about  an  eighth  of  im  inch  in  vertical  width  between  the  arm 
and  the  bar. 

A small  hooked  or  pointed  wire  W is  made  to  project  from  the  arm  S ; and  directly  over  the  first 
wire  of  the  series  rrr  1 1 slide,  or  small  carriage  V,  i*  so  fitted  or  applied  to  the  cloth-oar  that  it  may 
be  moved  along  on  the  top  of  the  bar.  and  bo  firmly  clamped  to  the  bar  in  any  desirable  position  be- 
tween the  arms  S and  that  extremity  of  the  bar  which  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  said  arm  S. 
A small  pointed  wire  W is  made  to  project  from  the  front  face  of  an  arm  X,  which  extends  from  the 
slider ; the  said  wire  being  ut  the  same  distance  above  the  line  of  the  jxiints  r r as  is  the  wire  W above 
mentioned. 

When  cloth  is  applied  to  the  bar  S,  its  ends  are  respectively  first  fixed  on  the  points  or  wires  V and 
W , the  slider  is  next  drawn  back  on  the  bar  until  the  cloth  is  sufficiently  straightened  or  stretched  out ; 
this  bring  done  the  slider  is  c!»iii|H‘d  in  place  to  the  bar.  and  the  cloth  pressed  on  the  points  rr  which 
are  between  it  and  the  arms  S,  the  line  of  sewing  or  stitches  is  produced  midway  between  the  range  of 
jm lints  or  wires  r r and  a line  drawn  through  the  (Mints  or  wires  U and  W,  by  means  of  the  stationary 
(Hiint  l\  ami  the  movable  point  W,  and  its  slider  and  clamping  contrivance.  The  operator  ia  enabled 
not  only  to  -train  the  cloth  to  a proper  tension,  whatever  may  be  its  width,  but  to  keep  or  preserve  that 
part  of  it  which  is  above  the  raugc  of  the  |>oints  r r in  proper  place,  or  keep  it  from  falling  over  laterally 
during  the  performance  of  sewing  a seam.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  whatever  portion  of  the  cloth  may 
extend  beyond  any  one  of  the  (Kiints,  or  come  between  any  two  of  them,  will  be  held  up  in  proper  place 
by  the  pointed  wire  of  the  slider.  A space  V like  the  space  T is  made  between  the  arm  of  the  slider 
and  the  top  edge  of  the  bar  or  holder;  the  said  space  T and  V Wing  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
needle  to  operate  on  the  whole  width  of  the  clotlu  The  vertical  rod  Z is  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  thread  bobbin. 

SENVINO  MACHINE.  The  machine  represented  in  the  following  figures  is  the  invention  of  Moret 

Johnson,  Massachusetts. 

Fig.  8323  is  a per>(>cctivc  view ; Fig.  3324  an  end  section  ; and  Fig.  3325  a front  section.  The 
sections  are  on  a reduced  scale  from  Fig.  3323.  The  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts.  The  appearance  of 
the  machine  is  like  a little  Im»x.  The  cloth  is  carried  along  bv  a bar,  and  the  needle  has  a reciprocating 
motion — passing  through  the  cloth  with  a thread  into  the  Inside  of  the  box,  and  where  the  thread  is 
caught  by  a hook  and  drawu  back ; then  the  next  stitch  of  the  needle  passes  between  the  double  thread 


and  is  caught  by  the  hook  in-idc,  which  parts  with  the  former  loop — alternately  drawing  the  loop  from 
the  middle  over  the  former  loop,  working  a chain-stitch.  A is  the  box.  and  I>  is  the  spool-stand,  from 
which  the  thread  passes  from  the  spool  S,  through  the  eye  of  n small  spring-arm  E,  then  through  a 
small  ring  on  the  outer  end  of  the  reciprocating  or  stitching  red  F,  then  through  the  eye  of  the  needle 
O,  near  the  middle.  J J is  the  bar  in  which  the  cloth  is  fastened.  It  has  a rack  on  the  inside  at  the 
top  which  moves  the  cloth  along  in  line  regularly  by  a ratchet  inside,  and  the  needle  passes 
through  the  cloth,  out  and  in,  to  the  box  inside  through"  a small  hole  II,  being  moved  thus  by  the 
reciprocating-rod  F. 

Fig.  3324.  the  end  section,  shows  how  the  crooked  reciprocating-rod  is  worked.  It  is  attached  to  a 
bm«-  plate  Z,  which  is  moved  in  guides  backwards  and  forwards  by  having  a projecting  pin  It.  which  is 
secured  into  it,  Bet  in  between  the  threads  of  the  worm  1*.  When  O,  tin;  sliaft,  is  revolved,  the  pin  It 
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will  be  carried  in  ihc  channel  P,  driving  the  slide  S,  and  the  reciprocating-rod  with  the  needle  out  and 
in.  backwards  and  forwards.  A small  cord  from  the  pulley  L.  passing  over  a small  pulley  on  the  uliaft 
of  the  fly-wheel  M,  drives  O by  working  the  handle  Iv.  By  driving  this  handle  the  needle  is  moved  out 
and  in,  the  hook  inside  forming  the  loop  at  the  saute  time,  and  thus  it  is  a self  feeding  machine. 

Fig.  3325  shows  how  the  catch-hook  operates.  If  the  needle  is  moved  out  and  in  through  the  cloth, 
it  is  evident  that  the  hook  must  have  reciprocating  motion  likewise,  but  across  the  other,  so  as  to 
catch  the  thread  on  the  needle  and  draw  it  otF,  catching  around  the  other  loop.  This  is  done  ns  follows  : 
TU.  is  a cln«p  which  surrounds  a cam  Y,  on  the  end  of  the  axle.  This  clasp  is  held  firmly  to  the  cam 
by  a baud  W,  and  there  is  a small  spring  X to  give  it  elasticity.  The  top  of  the  clasp  ou  the  left  hand 


is  inserted  into  a hole  in  the  slide  Z,  which  moves  the  hook  above,  the  crook  of  which  will  l>c  noticed ; 
therefore  when  the  axle  is  revolving,  the  cam  Y makes  the  spring  clasp  to  drive  the  hook  backwards 
and  forwards,  slipping  off  the  one  loop  and  catching  the  other  thread,  doubling  it  over,  making  a chain 
loop.  There  is  a small  dent  on  the  needle  for  the  hook  to  catch  the  thread  easily.  These  machines  are 
very  accurately  adjusted  in  all  their  parts  to  work  in  harmony : without  this  they  would  be  of  no  use. 
But  they  are  now  used  in  most  of  the  print  works  and  bleach  works  in  New  England,  and  especially  by 
the  East  Boston  Flour  Company.  It  sews  about  one  yard  per  minute,  and  we  consider  it  superior  to 
the  l»ndon  sewing  machine — the  specification  of  which  is  in  our  possession.  It  is  more  simple — and 
this  is  n great  deal.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one  to  comprehend  its  operation — it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  others,  although  clear  to  us  who  have  seen  it  operate.  The  loop  formed  is  exactly  the  same 
a-*  that  of  tlie  knitting-hook  kind,  only  driven  through  the  cloth  C,  and  retained  behind.  The  rack-bar 
that  holds  the  cloth  is  moved  by  the  pawl  V,  which  catches,  moves,  and  frees  the  rack  every  stitch  by  the 
cam  Y operating  the  cla-p  T Q.  For  upholsterers  and  bag  makers  it  is  n valuable  machine. 

SHEARS,  ROTARY.  Fig.  3326  is  a representation  of  Bclkley  d Norton’s  patent  improved  rotary 
shears.  The  shears,  when  used,  stand  in  the  position  of  the  figure,  and  revolve  upon  the  perpendicular 
axis  or  standard.  The  material  to  be  cut  is  placed  between  the  clamps,  put  up  to  the  cutters  and  the 
gage,  and  held  there  by  the  screw,  and  is  cut  by  one  revolution  of  the  machine. 

The  cutters  revolve  nnd  are  placed  upon  n movable  half  bows,  which  is  easily  set  to  any  required 
me.  A bov  can  use  them,  ami  his  work  will  be  cut  perfect,  while  there  is  great  saving  of  labor  and 
stock,  ns  it  leaves  the  work  ami  pieces  perfectly  smooth.  They  will  cut  any  wire  varying  but  a hair's 
breadth  from  2$  to  22  inches  in  diameter.  The  above  shears”  have  been  in  constant  use  in  various 
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heavy  manufacturing  establishments  more  than  five  years,  and  the  many  high  testimonial*  of  their 
value  which  we  have  seen  are  fully  corroborative  of  their  excellence.  AY  hen  tin  Is  required  to  be  cut 
in  a circular  form  these  shears  mast  bo  exceedingly  useful ; indeed  it  is  said  that  an  entire  box  of  tin 
can  be  cut  perfectly  uniform  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by  this  improvement  Orders  for  these  shears 
are  addressed  to  the  patentees  and  proprietors,  Messrs.  Bulklcy  <fc  Norton,  Berlin,  Conn. 


8HINGLER,  BURDEN’S  PATENT.  This  machine,  which  is  represented  in  Figs.  3327,  3328,  and 
3329,  is  the  invention  of  Henry  Burden,  Esq.,  of  the  Troy  Iron  Works,  New  York.  Fig.  3327  is  a 
cro.-tt -section  through  B F K Fig.  3328  is  a vertical  section  through  B F E.  Fig.  3329  is  a perspective 


view.  ABODE  are  five  pillars  fixed  to  the  sole-piece  1 1 1 1.  which  support  the  strong  eccentric  eas- 
ing U II II II,  an<l  the  top  journal  of  the  shaft  F.  G G is  a cylinder  keyed  on  the  bhaft  F,  and  driven 
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in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  by  the  pinion  I.  K K is  a heavy  ring  or  thimble  which  is  allowed  to  rise 
and  fall  up  anil  down  the  shaft  F ; its  weight  upsets  the  upper  end  of  the  bloom.  The  dotted  line  at 
L represents  a large  hook,  to  deliver  the  bloom  when  finished.  The  dotted  line  at  M represents  a 
8cra|Rir  to  clean  away  nnv  slag  that  may  remain  on  the  flange  of  the  cylinder.  D is  the  rough  bloom 
entering,  and  E is  it  just  leaving  in  its  finished  state.  FF  F F are  flanges  to  strengthen  the  eccentric 
casing.  The  bloom  being  thrown  in  at  the  wide  end  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  cylinder,  and  by  its  action 
pressed  against  the  outside  casing,  ami  revolving  on  its  own  axis,  is  taken  through  the  machine,  being 
thus  gradually  brought  to  its  finished  state,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  its  scoria  The  under 
end  of  the  bloom  is  upset  by  the  action  of  the  flange  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  upper  end  by  that  of  the 
lifting-ring  lv  K,  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  advantage*  are : — 1.  The  entire  saving  of  shingler’s  wages,  no  attendance  being  necessary.  2. 
Very  considerable  saving  in  first  cost.  3.  Great,  or  rather,  almost  entire  saving  of  repairs.  4.  Con- 
siderable saving  in  power.  5.  The  immense  saving,  in  time,  from  the  quantity  of  work  done,  one  ma- 
chine being  capable  of  working  to  sixty  puddling  furnaces.  0.  Saving  of  waste,  nothing  but  the  slag 
being  thrown  off.  7.  The  staffs  are  also  saved.  8.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  required  to  finish  a bloom,  (six  or  seven  seconds,)  that  the  scoria  can  have  no  time  to  set,  and  is 
thus  got  rid  of  much  better  limn  when  .allowed  to  congeal.  9.  The  blooms  from  this  machine  being 
discharged  so  perfectly  hot,  they  roll  much  better,  and  thus,  besides  being  much  easier  on  the  rollers, 
the  bars  produced  arc  much  sounder  and  better  finished. 

By  the  use  of  this  machine,  common  iron,  of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  finished  off  at  the  first  heat, 
viz.,  that  of  the  puddling  furnace. 

SHINGLE  MACHINE — BURTS.  Fig.  3330  represents  a shingle  machine,  the  result  of  many 
years’  experiments,  until  the  iuventor  has  become  satisfied  that  it  can  scarcely  be  improved.  It  is  so 
urrangod  tliat  the  saw  is  completely  protected  from  injury,  by  what  may  be  called  a self-adjusting  feed- 
wheel  even  when  the  machine  is  run  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  It  can  be  used  for  sawing  every  kind 
of  wood  of  which  shingles  are  made.  Even  the  round  and  quarter  blocks  can  be  made  into  shingles  by 
this  machine  equally  well  with  the  flat  blocks.  It  has  also  an  apparatus  for  sawing  heading  and  staves 
attached  to  it 


At  a fair  of  the  American  Institute  a silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the  inventor.  It  will  snw  with 
ease  one  thousand  shingles  in  an  hour,  and  lias,  without  injury  nr  danger  to  the  machine,  sawed 
fifteen  hundred  in  that  space  of  time.  Ten  thousand  shingles  can  be  made  by  it  in  a day,  and  this  is 
considered  an  ordinary  day’s  work.  Where  rough  blocks  are  made  into  shingles,  except  In  saw  mills, 
a jointer  will  be  required,  which  can  be  furnished  at  very  trifling  exjiensc. 

SUIXGLE  MACHINE — JOHNSON’S.  Fig.  3331  represents  a machine  invented  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Johnson,  of  Augusta,  Maine. 

The  machinery  is  adjusted  to  a frame  of  10  feet  in  length  by  3 feet  10  inches  in  width.  On  this  is 
placed  a movable  carriage  E E,  which  runs  on  trucks  attached  to  the  carriage  F F.  B is  the  block  or 
bolt  of  wood  to  be  sawed,  and  is  held  in  its  place  by  dogs.  C is  a piece  of  wood  fastened  on  the  end 
of  the  frame,  the  object  of  which  is  to  cause  the  lever  D to  turn  the  set-shaft  one  quarter  round  every 
time  the  carriage  returns  back  ; this  lever  is  raised  by  a piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  Jimin  frame.  To 
this  lever  is  also  fastened  a hook,  which  hooks  on  to  the  set-shaft.  G G are  handles  attached  to  a rod 
which  has  a cam  on  it.  By  turning  the  handles  up,  the  rack  is  raised  out  of  gecr  and  stops  the  carriage 
while  the  operator  supplies  another  bolt  or  block  of  wood.  The  set-shaft  has  a dog  on  each  end,  placed 
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at  right  angles  so  os  not  to  set  but  one  of  the  blocks  at  a time.  Those  dogs  move  two  gages  that  are 
Bccuretl  to  the  heads  lock  which  holds  the  block  or  bolt  of  wood.  The  carriage  is  fed  by  a decreased 
motion  received  from  the  saw-shaft 


SHOT,  SMITH’S  PATENT.  By  David  Smith.  This  is  nn  improvement  in  the  means  or  mode  of 
manufacturing  drop-shot,  the  main  feature  of  which  consists  in  causing  the  fused  metal  to  fall  through 
an  ascending  current  of  air,  which  shall  travel  at  sudi  a velocity  that  the  dropping  metal  Khali  come  in 
contact  with  the  same  number  or  more  particles  of  air,  in  a short  tower,  than  it  would  in  falling  through 
the  high  towers  heretofore  found  necessary  to  such  purposes;  such  mode  effecting  the  manufacture  of 
shot  with  less  outlay  aud  current  expense,  and  producing  shot  of  better  quality  than  the  ordinary  means 
now  in  use. 

Fig.  3332  is  a vertical  sectional  elevation  of  n' sheet-metal  cylinder,  set  up  as  a tower  within  a build- 
ing, and  may  be  of  about  twenty  inches  internal  diameter  to  each  fifty  feet  of  height,  or  nearly  in  such 
proportions  for  other  heights.  Fig.  3333  is  a plan  at  the  line  A B of  Fig.  333*2  ; Fig.  3334  is  a plan  at 
the  line  C I)  of  Fig.  3332 ; Fig.  8335  is  a plan  at  the  line  E F of  Fig.  3332  ; and  Fig.  3336  is  a plan  at 
the  line  G II  of  Fig.  3332.  The  similar  letters  used  as  marks  of  reference  apply  to  the  like  parts  in  all 
the  figures. 


3333.  3334. 


In  these,  I is  a water-cistern  beneath  the  tower.  A is  a pipe  from  any  competent  blowing  apparatus, 
leading  into  a hollow  annular  ring-  chamber  A,  the  bottom  of  which  is  to  be  supported  in  any  proper 
manner  above  the  cistern  I ; the  inner  face  forms  a portion  of  the  passage  for  the  descending  sliot ; the 
upper  face  c is  fitted  with  holes,  as  shown  in  plan  Fig.  3334,  to  pass  and  dispense  the  entering  and  as- 
cending air;  and  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  b forms  too  baso  of  a truncated  cone  that  sustains  a metal 
cylindrical  tower  dd,  which  at  ee  spreads  to  pass  the  ascending  blast  through  a frame/ /;  this  is  shown 
in  plan  Fig.  3335,  and  in  Fig.  3332  is  shown  as  sustaining  a cylindrical  standard  g,  the  upper  central 
portion  of  which  receives  the  pouring-pan  h : this  is  made  changeable  for  each  separate  size  of  shot,  to 
be  made  by  larger  or  smaller  holes  through  the  bottoms  of  the  successive  pans,  as  usual ; and  round 
the  pouring-pan  h is  a circular  waste-trough  i ; round  these  parts  the  tower  ad  finishes  also  a trumpet- 
mould  K K.  'Hie  intent  and  effect  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  fluid  metal  running  through  the 
pouring- pan  h into  the  ascending  current  of  air,  in  a tower  fifty  feet  high,  when  the  air  is  passing  up 
with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  descending  metal,  will  be  operated  on  to  the  same,  or  to  a greater  extent, 
by  the  air,  as  when  it  falls  through  the  stagnant  air  in  a costly  tower  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or 
more  high ; and  in  the  like  proportions  with  the  greater  or  less  velocities  of  the  ascending  current  of  air. 
The  particles  of  inetal  fall  through  the  open  centre  of  the  ring  b into  the  water  in  the  cistern  I,  where, 
for  convenience,  a shoot  l carries  the  particles  of  metal  into  a tub  m,  which  may  be  placed  empty,  nod 
removed  when  full  through  a scuttle  n in  the  cover  of  the  cistern. 

The  patentee  does  not  intend  to  confine  himself  to  the  proportions  of  the  parts  ns  hero  described,  nor 
does  he  intend  confining  himself  to  the  parallel  cylindrical  form  of  the  tower  dd,  k k,  ns  this  may  be 
made  more  or  less  conical ; and  the  other  parts  may  be  varied  in  any  way  that  is  substantially  the 
same,  in  the  means  employed  to  produce  the  like  and  intended  effects. 
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SLOTTING  MACHINE,  Self-acting,  by  Cairo  A Co.,  Greenock.  The  following  figures  represent  a 
machine  adapted  for  slotting  or  paring  work  of  moderate  size,  and  for  cutting  the  key-grooves  or  seats 
of  wheels  not  exceeding  five  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  at  once  elegant  in  defign,  simple  in  construction, 
and  capable  of  adaptation  to  a great  variety  of  circumstances. 

Fig.  3337  is  a front,  and  Fig.  3339  a side  elevation  of  the  machine,  showing  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  working  parts.  Fig.  3338  is  a general  plan,  and  Fig.  3340  a transverse  section  of  the  work-table 
and  part  of  the  framing  on  which  it  rests. 

The  framing  consists  of  a strong  fluted  column  A,  3337. 

witli  two  brackets  of  proportionate  strength  for  carry- 
ing the  working  geer  and  slotting-bur,  and  a sole- 
frame  for  supporting  the  work-table  arid  its  append- 
ages. and  having  a strong  bottom  plate  by  which  the 
machine  can  be  bolted  to  a stone  foundation.  The 
whole  of  this  framing  consists  of  a single  casting,  and 
therefore  may  be  presumed  to  possess  all  the  strength 
arid  rigidity  which  can  possibly  be  obtained  with  the 
form  adopted  and  the  weight  of  metal  employed; 
two  conditions  of  the  utmost  importance  in  machines 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  strain  varies  suddenly  from 
the  mere  weight  of  the  slotting-bar  to  the  maximum 
pressure  necessary  to  effect  the  cut. 

The  projecting  palms  of  the  brackets  are  faced  and 
formed  with  dovetail  edges,  between  which  the  slot- 
ting-bar B slides  in  its  up  and  down  motion.  Two  of 
• thc?c  dovetail  pieces  arc  attached  by  screws,  ami  can 
be  adjusted  by  set-pins,  as  they  are  worn  by  the 
sliding  action  of  the  bar.  On  the  lower  extremity  of 
this  bar  the  slotting  tool  is  attached  by  two  glands 
and  set-screws,  in  the  usual  way ; and,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  upper  end,  it  has  an  adjustable  stud 
fitted  into  it,  to  which  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting- 
rod  O is  jointed.  The  mode  of  fixing  and  adjusting 
the  stud  is  clearly  shown  in  the  front  elevation  of  the 
machine.  From  this  view  it  will  be  observed  tliat  the 
bar  has  a long  slot,  occupying  about  a third  of  its 
length  at  the  upper  end,  between  the  parallel  checks 
of  which  the  rectangular  body-part  of  the  stud  is 
accurately  fitted.  This  part  of  the  stud  is  formed 
with  shoulders  which  bear  against  the  inside  of  the 
bar,  and  has  a strong  screwed  pin  projecting  from  its 
exterior  surface,  on  which  a large  pinching-nut  is 
passed.  This  nut  being  screwed  tight  against  the  face 
of  the  bar,  the  stud  is  effectually  secured  from  shifting 
its  position  in  the  slot,  by  the  friction  induced  between 
the  bar  and  the  shoulders  of  the  stud  on  the  inside, 
and  tbe  nut  on  the  outside. 

The  rectangular  body  of  the  stud  is  traversed  by  a 
long  square- threaded  screw,  which  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  slot  in  the  liar,  and  which  can  be  worked 
by  the  small  hand-wheel  P,  fixed  on  its  upper  end. 

This  screw  is  so  fitted  into  the  machine  as  to  have  no 
stid-long  motion  independent  of  the  bar;  but  when 
turned  bv  means  of  the  wheel  P,  on  its  upper  extrem- 
ity, it  wifi  cause  the  stud  to  assume  any  required  posi- 
tion in  the  slot.  Bui  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  stud  in  the  slot,  the  height 
of  the  slotting- bar  will  be  correspondingly  changed  in 
relation  to  the  work-table  of  the  machine.  In  effect 
the  stud  inay  be  considered  as  n fixed  point  by  which 
the  bar  is  suqieiided,  and  consequently  by  turning  the 
hand-wheel  of  the  screw  in  one  direction  or  other,  the 
bar  will  be  corTes|>oudingly  elevated  or  depressed, 
and  tbe  tool  thereby  set  at  any  height  above  the 
table  tliat  may  be  necessary  for  the  kind  of  work 
under  operation.  Ami  when  it  is  so  adjusted,  the  stud 
is  made  fast  in  its  place  by  tightening  the  pincliing- 
out  on  the  screwed  tail  projecting  in  front  of  the  bar, 
as  above  described. 

The  lower  end  of  the  connecting-rod  0 is  flexibly  attached  by  a stud-bolt  to  the  disk  or  crank-wheel 
N,  which  lias  a radial  dovetail  groove  a formed  in  its  plane  face  to  receive  the  corresjiondingly  formed 
bead  of  the  bolt.  This  bolt  or  stud  is  embraced  by  a strong  ferule  of  slightly  greater  length  than  tho 
eye  of  the  connecting-rod,  which  fits  upon  it  freely ; und  being  in  its  place,  a large  nut  is  passed  upon 
the  projecting  end  of  the  bolt,  which  fixes  the  ferule  between  it  and  the  edges  of  the  groove  in  the  face 
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of  (he  wheel,  and  (hereby  effectually  secures  the  stud  in  the  required  position,  while  the  connecting-rod 
is  left  free  to  revolve  on  the  ferule,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being  slightly  greater  in  length  than 
the  eye  of  the  nod.  The  position  of  the  stun  in  relation  to  the  centre  of  the  crank- wheel  obviously  de- 
termines the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  slotting-bar.  Thus,  the  wheel  admits  of  the  stud  being  fixed 
at  seven  and  a half  inches  from  the  centre  as  a maximum,  and  therefore  the  utmost  throw  will  be  fif- 
teen inches. 


The  crank-wheel  N is  hist  upon  the  end  of  a strong  shaft  which  passes  through  a long  racket  cast 
in  the  middle  bracket  of  the  frame,  and  which  is  bushed  at  the  two  extremities.  Those  bushes  are 
formed  in  halves,  to  admit  of  their  being  adjusted,  as  they  wear,  by  cotters  acting  against  the  under 
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brasses,  ns  shown  in  the  side  elevation  of  the  machine.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  crank-wheel  shaft 
is  keyed  the  spur-wheel  G,  which  geera  with  the  pinion  II  on  the  driving-shaft.  The  cone-pulley  K 
receives  motion  by  a strap  from  the  main  shaft,  and  is  susceptible  of  three  modifications  of  speed,  to 
suit  the  kind  of  work  under  operation,  the  fly-wheel  I rendering  the  motion  uniform,  and  obviating  the 
jerks  and  variations  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  liable.  This  shaft  has  one  of  its  bearings  in  the 
columnar  frame  of  the  machine,  while  the  other  is  independently  supported  by  a pillow  resting  on  the 
sole*  of  a wall  recess. 

The  sliding-table  D is  movable  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed  plate  E,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
sole-frame  of  the  machine;  and  the  circular  table  C is  capable  of  sliding  horizontally  on  this  last,  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  table  1).  From  the  sectional  view.  Fig.  3340, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  table  C is  provided  with  a rectangular  sole-plate,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  a central  stud  and  socket,  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  capable  of  working  freely  on  the  stud  as  on  an 
axis.  By  this  arrangement  two  motions  of  the  upper  table  arc  obtained,  one  rectilineal  and  the  other 
circular.  The  rectilineal  motion  is  obtained  from  the  sole-plate,  on  which  are  bevelled  ledges,  adjusted 
to  slide  in  corresponding  faces  formed  on  the  table  D,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3338 ; and  the  circular  motion 
is  obtained  by  causing  the  upper  plate  to  revolve  on  its  centre.  The  first  of  these  motions  is  commu- 
nicated by  means  of  a screw  e,  which  passes  through  a longitudinal  recess,  formed  for  its  reception  in 
the  table  D,  and  works  into  a nut  attached  to  the  sole-plate  of  the  upper  table.  To  obtain  the  circular 
motion,  the  table  C is  formed  with  a worm-wheel  on  its  circumference,  into  which  the  worm  on  the 
spindle  S geers ; and  as  this  spindle  is  attached  by  its  bearings  to  the  rectangular  sole-plate,  which 
cannot  revolve  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the  table  I),  it  is  obvious  that  by  turning  the  crank- 
handle  on  the  w'orrn-spindle,  the  plate  C will  be  made  to  revolve  on  its  central  stud. 

The  table  D can  also  be  worked  by  hand,  by  placing  n crnnk-hnndic  on  the  square  end  of  the  screw  A, 
the  self-acting  mechanism  to  be  de-cribed  presently  being  out  of  geer.  This  screw  has  its  bearings  in 
the  bed  plate  E.  and  works  in  a nut  attached  to  the  under  side  of  tho  table.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  one  of  the  dovetail  or  bevelled  ledges  of  each  of  the  sliding-tables  is  adjustable  by  set  screws  when 
reduced  by  wearing,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  the  table  D. 

A self-acting  motion  may  be  given  to  the  under  table  by  means  of  au  arrangement  of  parts  shown  in 
the  side  elevation  of  the  machine.  These  consist  of  the  ratchet-wheel  L,  which  is  keyed  upon  the  end 
of  a spindle  connected  by  a universal  joint  at  M,  with  the  screw  A ; and  a pawl  l,  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  lever  m,  on  the  same  axis  and  formed  of  a piece  with  the  lever  «.  In  one  arm  of  the  wheel  G is 
fixed  a stud  o,  carrying  u small  friction  pulley,  ami  adjustable,  like  the  stud  in  the  crank-wheel,  to  any 
required  distance  from  the  centre.  This  stud,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  comes  in  contact  with  the  lever  n, 
which,  being  loose  on  its  axis,  yields  to  the  pressure,  and  through  the  lower  arm  m,  and  pawl  /,  trans- 
mits its  ruction  to  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  through  this  again  to  the  screw  A.  The  pawl  l can  be  applied 
to  either  side  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  so  that  the  table  may  be  made  to  travel  upon  the  bed  E,  in  either 
direction,  and  as  the  throw  of  the  lever  n can  lx*  regulated  by  the  tuition  of  the  stud  o,  the  amount  of 
the  feed  motion  may  thus  bo  adjusted  to  the  kind  of  work.  The  object  of  tho  universal  joint  at  M is  to 
permit  the  table  to  be  set  at  a small  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane,  when  necessary,  as  in  cutting  the 
key -seats  of  wheels.  This  is  effected  by  raising  the  inner  enu  of  the  table  by  means  of  the  screwed 
link  A,  jointed  to  the  bed  plate  E,  os  shown  in  Fig.  3340,  and  acted  up<ui  by  the  set-nuts  marked  2,  2, 
phown  in  the  side  elevation  of  the  machine.  The  bed  plate  of  the  table,  when  in  this  position,  is  sup- 
ported by  two  palms  fitted  to  a cylindrical  piece  formed  on  the  front  of  the  main  sole  ; and  is  prevented 
from  moving  laterally  by  the  set-screws  gg. 

The  circular  motion  of  the  table  C may  be  communicated  by  the  handle  on  the  end  of  the  worm- 
spindle  S;  but,  to  render  it  self-acting,  a double  ratchet-wheel  is  substituted  for  the  handle,  and  is 
worked  by  pawrls  attached  to  a rocking-lever,  which  communicates  by  a series  of  small  rods  with  the 
lever  m.  The  transverse  motion  of  the  upper  table  can  also  be  given  by  the  handle  on  the  end  of  the 
screw  e\  but  a ratchet  may  also  be  substituted  for  this  handle,  and  worked  by  a pawl  connected  with 
the  levers  employed  to  transmit  the  circular  motion  of  the  table.  Thus  each  and  all  of  the  three  mo- 
tions of  the  table  may  be  rendered  self-acting,  and  the  work  thereby  carried  on  independently  of  that 
constant  attention  which  would  otherwise  be  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  more  than  one  of  the  self-acting  motions  is  required  to  be  in  action  at  a time,  the  other  mo- 
tions being  adjusted  by  baud. 

Literal  References. 


A,  the  frame  of  the  machine. 

B,  the  slotting-bar. 

а,  dovetail  groove  in  the  crank-wheel  N. 

C,  the  circular  table  upon  which  the  work  is  fixed. 
I),  the  under  slide  of  tne  table. 

E,  the  bed  plate  of  this  slide. 

б,  a link  with  adjusting  nuts  for  setting  the  work- 
table at  an  angle. 

e,  guide-screw  of  the  upper  table. 
gg,  set  screws  for  preventing  lateral  motion  of  the 
tabic. 

A,  guide  screws  of  the  lower  table. 

G,  spur  wheel  on  the  crank  w licet  shaft,  geering 
with 

H,  a pinion  on  the  driving->haft. 

I,  fly-wheel  on  the  driving  shaft 


' Iv.  cone-pulley  for  driving  the  machine. 

L,  a ratchet  wheel  by  which  motion  is  transmitted 
I to  the  slide-screw  A. 

/,  a pawl  for  working  the  wheel  I* 

>/t,  lower  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  pawl  is  at- 
i lacked. 

«,  upper  arm  of  the  same  lever  receiving  motion 
from  the  stud  o. 

■ M,  a universal  joint  by  which  the  spindle  of  tho 
1 ratchet-wheel  L is  connected  to  the  screw  h. 

| N,  the  crank-wheel  on  the  main  shaft. 

! O,  the  connect ing-rud  to  the  slotting-bar. 

1*,  hand-wheel  on  the  screw  for  adjuring  the  sir  >ko 
of  the  machine. 

S,  the  spindle  of  the  worm  gecring  with  the  worm- 
wheel  on  the  table  C. 
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SI  1*  ICE-COCKS  Wauf.s'b  Patent.  This  invention  consists  in  applying  movable  bushes  or  fMing*  to 


nr  similar  material,  previous  to  introducing  them  into  the  cock;  and  after  the  bushes  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  cock,  tlicv  arc  moved  back  ill  the  recesses  before  mentioned  into  a proper 
km  by  forcing  down  the  plug  ,1  into  it*  place.  The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  tbo  ahape  of 
tl„.  ruLaaea  formed  in  the  body  of  the  cock,  as  that  may  be  varied,  r la  a screw  for  rai-tng  and  lower- 
inn  the  plug  , f ia  a screw-nut.  fitted  into  a rec<#a  at  the  top  of  the  plug  ; p.o  nre  rite,  furmed  w tho 
fe  or  of  the' upper  part  of  the  cock ; and  h h are  corresponding  ribs  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper 
"!«  of  the  plug ; the  use  of  the  riba  being  to  guide  the  plug  correctly  in  its  movement  up  and  down. 
I’ll.*  surfaces  of  the  plug  are  chilled  in  the  net  of  casting,  and  are  then  ground  trith  emery.  . 

1 Whtm  making  shiicc-cocka  without  movable  bushes,  the  patentee  causes  the  surface  agamstwh  ch 
the  plug  works  m be  eltillerl  in  the  act  of  casting  the  body  of  the  cock,  so  aa  to  make  it  more  durable , 
and  thi*  surface  is  uftorwurd*  rendered  true  by  means  of  a revolving  tool  and  emery. 

The  patentee  claims.  Firstly,  the  mode  of  preparing  the  bodies  of  sluico-cocks  with  recesses  fee 
receiving  hushes;  the  planes  of  the  surfaces  bring  inclined  to  the  central  bnc  of  thebarrel  ofthe 
reek  aa  above  described.  Secondly-the  mode  of  applying  movable  bushes  to  cocks.  Thirdly-mak- 
ing the  movable  bushes,  and  also  the  plugs  of  sluice  cocks,  with  chilled  working  surfaces  as  descnU 
Fourthly the  making  of  sluice-cocks  with  chilled  surfaces,  which  form  the  bed  ofthe  plug. 

SMUT  MACHINE.  F.  Harris  A Sons'  Patent  Smut  and  Scouring  Machine,  for  cleaning  all  hmd* 


of  grain  wa.  we  understand,  originally  invented  for  hulling  and  pearling  rice  and  coffee,  aa  also  for 
smutting  und  polishing  wheat  and  other  grain.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years 
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past,  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  used  it,  and  acknowledged  to  be  superior  for  cleaning 
and  scouring  grain — being  capable  (when  set  the  right  distance  apart)  of  pearling  barley  aud  wheat 
with  ease. 

Tins  machine  is  constructed  of  three  concave  and  convex  stones,  of  a very  porous  anti  gritty  nature, 
dressed  similar  to  a mill-stone,  are  equally  ns  durable,  with  a perforated  iron  case  around  the  running 
or  concavo-convex  stone,  (which  makes  4(H)  revolutions  per  minute,)  all  set  into  a frame,  os  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  3344,  with  a perpendicular  blower  or  fan  attached  to  the  spindle,  capable  of  blowing 
every  thing  from  the  grain  without  a particle  of  waste. 

Tliis  machine  is  capable  of  cleaning  from  70  to  80,000  bushels  of  grain  previous  to  being  dressed  or 
picked,  which  makes  it  do  the  work  as  well  as  when  first  put  in  operation.  The  stones  can  be  set  as 
necessity  requires,  closer  or  further  apart,  so  as  to  suit  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
custom  mills. 

SOLDERING.  Soldering  is  the  process  of  uniting  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  similar  or  dissimilar  met- 
als and  alloys  by  partial  fusion.  In  general,  alloys  or  solders  of  various  anil  greater  degrees  of  fusi- 
bility than  the  metals  to  be  joined,  are  placed  between  them,  and  the  solder  when  fused  unites  the  three 
parts  into  a solid  mass ; less  frequently  the  surfaces  or  edges  arc  simply  melted  together  with  an  addi- 
tional {Mirtion  of  the  same  metal. 

The  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  soldering,  are,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  solders 
must  be.  neeessanly  somewhat  more  fusible  than  the  metals  to  be  united ; aud  that  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  the  metallic  oxides  and  any  foreign  matters  be  carefully  removed,  for  which  purpose  tlie 
edges  of  the  metals  are  made  chemically  clean,  or  quite  bright,  before  the  application  of  the  solders  and 
heat ; and  as  during  this  period  their  affinity  for  oxygen  is  violent,  they  are  covered  with  some  flux 
which  defends  them  from  the  air,  as  with  a varnish,  and  tends  to  reduce  any  portion  of  oxide  accident- 
ally existing. 

The  solders  are  broadly  distinguished  as  hard- solder  a and  soft-solders ; the  former  only  fuse  at  the 
red  heat,  and  are  consequently  suitable  alone  to  metals  and  alloys  which  will  endure  that  temperature; 
the  soft-solders  melt  at  very  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  may  he  used  for  nearly  all  the  metals. 

The  attachment  is  in  every  case  the  stronger  the  more  nearly  the  metals  and  solders  respectively 
agree  in  hardness  and  malleability.  Thus,  if  two  pieces  of  brass  or  copper,  or  one  of  each,  are  brazed 
together,  or  united  with  spelter  solder,  an  alloy  nearly  as  tough  as  the  brass,  the  work  may  he  ham- 
mered. bent,  and  rolled,  almost  as  freely  as  tlic  same  metals  when  not  soldered,  because  of  the  nearly 
equal  cohesive  strength  of  the  three  parts. 

Lead,  tin,  or  pewter,  united  with  soft-solder,  are  also  malleable  from  the  near  agreement  of  these  sub- 
stances ; whereas  when  copper,  brass,  and  iron  are  soft-soldered,  a blow  of  the  hammer  or  any  accidental 
violence,  is  almost  certain  to  break  the  joint  asunder,  so  long  as  the  joint  is  weaker  than  the  metal  gen- 
erally ; and  therefore  the  joint  is  only  safe  when  the  surrounding  metal  from  its  thinness  is  no  stronger 
than  the  solder,  so  that  the  two  may  yield  in  common  to  any  disturbing  cause. 

When  the  spaces  between  the  works  to  be  joined  are  wide  and  coarse,  the  fluid  solder  will  probably 
fall  out,  simply  from  the  effect  of  gravity ; but  when  the  crevices  are  fine  and  close,  the  solder  will  be 
as  it  were  sucked  up  by  capillary  attraction.  All  soldered  works  should  be  kept  under  motionless  re- 
straint for  a period,  as  any  movement  of  the  parts  during  the  transition  of  the  solder  from  the  fluid  to 
the  solid  state,  disturbs  its  crystallization  nnd  the  strict  unity  of  the  several  parts. 

In  hard-soldering  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  biud  the  works  together  in  their  respective  positions ; 
this  is  done  with  soft  iron  binding  wire,  which  for  delicate  jewelry  work  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  for 
stronger  works  is  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; it  is  passed  round  the  work  iu  loops, 
the  ends  of  which  are  twisted  together  with  the  pliers.  The  Asiatics  seldom  use  binding  wire. 

In  soft-soldering  the  binding  wire  is  scarcely  ever  used,  as  from  the  moderate  and  local  application 
of  the  heat,  the  hands  may  in  general  be  freely  used  in  retaining  most  thin  works  in  jiosition  during  the 
process.  Thick  works  are  bundled  with  pliers  or  tongs  whilst  being  Foft-soldered,  and  they  arc  often 
treated  much  like  glue  joints,  if  we  conceive  the  wood  to  be  replaced  by  metal,  and  the  glue  by  solder, 
as  the  two  surfaces  are  frequently  coated  or  tinned  whilst  separated,  and  then  rubbed  together  to  dis- 
tribute and  exclude  the  greuter  part  of  the  solder. 

Tlie  succeeding  u Tabular  View  of  the  Processes  of  Soldering"  may  bo  considered  as  the  index  to  the 
entire  subject ; which  refers  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  soldering  most  metals.  The  article  is  arranged 
under  three  divisions,  illustrated  in  distinct  sections,  preceded  by  oue  section  on  the  modes  of  applying 
heat. 

Tarclak  view  or  the  piiock&kes  or  soldering. — To  avoid  continual  repetition,  references  arc  made  to 
the  lists  on  the  succeeding  page,  iu  which  some  of  the  solders,  fluxes,  and  modes  of  applying  heat  are 
enumerate*!. 

IJard  soldering. — Applicable  to  nearly  all  metals  less  fusible  tlian  tlie  solders;  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment nearly  similar  throughout 

The  hanl-solders  most  commonly  used  are  the  spelter  solders  and  silver  solders.  Tlie  general  flux  is 
borax  marked  A.  on  next  jiage ; and  the  modes  of  heating  are  the  naked  fire,  the  furnace  or  muffle,  and 
the  blowpipe,  marked  a,  b,  g. 

Note. — The  examples  commence  with  the  solders,  (the  least  fusible  first,)  followed  by  the  metals  for 
which  they  are  commonly  employed. 

Fine  gold,  laminated  and  cut  into  shreds,  is  used  as  the  solder  for  joining  chemical  vessels  made  of 
platinum. 

Silver  is  by  many  considered  as  much  the  best  solder  for  German  silver. 

Copper  in  shreds  is  sometimes  similarly  used  for  iron. 

Gold  solders  laminated  are  used  for  gold  alloys. 

Spelter  solders,  granulated  whilst  hot,  arc  used  for  iron,  copper,  brass,  gun-metal,  German  silver,  <tc. 

Silver  solders  laminated  are  employed  for  all  silver  works  and  for  common  gold  work,  also  for  Get- 
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man  silver,  gilding  metal,  iron,  steel,  brass,  gun-metal,  Ac,  when  greater  neatness  is  required  than  is  ob- 
tained with  spelter  solder. 

White  or  button  solders  granulated  are  employed  for  the  white  alloys  called  button  metals ; they 
were  introduced  as  cheap  substitutes  for  silver  solder. 

Soft- tol drring. — Applicable  to  nearly  all  the  metals;  the  modes  of  treatment  very  different. 

The  soft-solder  mostly  used  is  2 parts  tin  and  1 part  lead;  sometimes  from  motives  of  economy  much 
more  lead  is  employed,’ and  1}  tin  to  1 lead  is  the  most  fusible  of  the  group  unless  bismuth  is  used 
The  fluxes  B to  G,  and  the  modes  of  heating,  a to  i,  are  all  used  with  the  soft-solders. 

Noth. — The  examples  commence  with  the  metals  to  be  soldered.  Thus  in  tliedist,  line,  8.  C ,/.  im- 
plies that  zinc  is  soldered  with  No.  8 alloy,  by  the  aid  of  the  muriate  or  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  copper 
bit.  Lend,  4 to  8,  F,  d,  r.  implies  that  lead  is  soldered  with  ullovs  varying  from  No.  4 to  8,  and  that 
it  is  fluxed  with  tallow,  the  heat  being  applied  by  pouring  on  melted  solder,  ami  the  subsequent  u*e  of 
tlie  heated  iron  not  tinned ; but  in  general  one  omy  of  the  modes  of  heating  is  selected,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Iron,  cast-iron,  and  steel,  8,  B,  D,  if  thick,  heated  by  a,  6,  or  e,  and  also  by  g. 

Tinned  iron,  8,  C,  D,/. 

Silver  and  gold  arc  soldered  with  pure  tin  or  else  with  8,  E,  a,  g,  or  h. 

Copper  and  many  of  its  alloys,  namely,  brass,  gilding  metal,  gun-metal,  Ac,  8,  B,  C.  D ; when  tliick, 
heated  by  a,  b,  c,  e,  or  g,  and  wfien  thin  by  / or  g. 

Speculum  metal,  8,  B,  C,  D,  the  heat  should  be  mo9t  cautiously  applied;  the  sand-bath  is  perhaps  the 
bc-*t  mode. 

Zinc,  8 C,/ 

Lead  and  lead  pipes,  or  ordinary  plumbers’  work,  4 to  8,  F,  d,  or  e. 

Lead  and  tin  pipes,  8 D and  G mixed,  g,  and  also  f. 

Britannia  metal,  8,  C,  D,  g. 

Pewters : the  adders  must  vary  in  fusibility  according  to  the  fusibility  of  the  metal,  generally  G and 
• are  used,  sometimes  also  G and  g,  or  /. 

Tinning  the  metals,  and  washing  them  with  lend,  zinc,  Ac. 

Soldering  per  se,  or  burning  together. — Applicable  to  some  few  of  the  metals  only,  and  which  in  gen- 
eral require  no  flux. 

Iron,  brass,  Ac,  arc  sometimes  burned,  or  united  by  partial  fusion,  by  pouring  very  hot  metal  over 
or  around  them,  d. 

Lead  is  united  without  solder,  by  pouring  on  red-hot  lead,  and  employing  a red-hot  iron,  d,  t,  and 
also  by  the  autogenous  process. 


Alloys  and  their  Melting  Heats.*  Fluxes. 

No.  1.  1 Tin,  25  Lead  558  Fahr. ! A.  Bomr. 


2.  1 “10  “ 641 

8.  1 “ 5 “ 511 

4.  1 “ 8 “ 482 

5.  1 * 2 “ 141 

6.  1 “ 1 “ 370 

7.  H “ 1 “ 834 

* 8.  2 “ 1 “ 340 

9.  3 “ 1 “ 850 

10.  4 “ *1  “ 365 

11.  5 “ 1 “ 878 

12.  0 “ 1 “ 381 

13.  4 Lend,  4 Tin,  1 Bismuth 820 

14.  8 “ 3 “ 1 “ 810 

15.  2 “ 2 “ 1 “ 292 

16.  1 “ 1 “ 1 - 254 

17.  2 “ 1 “ 2 “ 230 

18.  3 “ 5 “ 3 “ 202 


B.  Sul  ammoniac.  or  muriate  of  ammonia. 
“ C.  Muriate,  or  chloride  of  zinc. 

“ 1).  Common  resin. 

“ K.  Venico  Turpentine. 

44  F.  Tallow. 

“ G.  Gallipoli  oil,  a common  sweet  oil 

« Modes  of  Applying  Meat. 

“ a.  Naked  fire. 

“ b.  Hollow  furnnee  or  inufllc. 

“ e.  Immersion  in  melted  t-older. 

“ d.  Melted  solder  or  metal  pourea  on. 

“ e.  Heated  iron  not  tinned. 

" f.  Heated  copper  tool,  tinned. 

“ g.  Blowpipe  flame. 

“ A.  Flame  alone,  generally  alcohol. 

44  i.  Stream  of  heated  air. 


The  modes  of  applying  heat  in  soldering. — The  modes  of  heating  works  for  soldering  arc  extremely 
varied,  and  depend  jointly  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  objects,  the  general  or  local  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  soldered,  and  the  fusibility  of  the  solders.  It  appears  to  be  now  desirable  to  advert  to  sucu 
of  the  modes  of  applying  heat  enumerated  in  the  tubular  view,  as  are  of  more  general  application,  leav- 
ing the  modes  specilicolly  employed  in  heating  works  to  their  respective  sections. 

In  hnrd-soldered  works,  the  fires  bear  a geueral  resemblance  to  those  employed  in  forcing  iron  ami 
steel ; in  fact,  the  blacksmiths  forge  is  frequently  used  for  brazing,  ulthough  the  process  is  injurious  to 
the  fuel  as  regards  its  ordinary  use.  Coppersmiths,  silversmiths,  and  others,  use  a similar  hearth,  but 
which  stands  further  awny  from  the  upright  wall,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  central  parts  of  large  objects 
being  soldered ; the  liellowa  are  always  worked  by  the  foot,  cither  by  a treadle,  or  more  commonly  by 
a chain  from  the  rocking-staff  terminating  in  a stirrup. 

The  brazier's  hearth  for  large  and  long  works,  is  a flat  plate  of  iron,  about  four  feet  by  three,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  shop  upon  four  legs : the  surface  of  the  plate  serves  for  the  support  of  long 
tubes  and  works  over  the  ccutral  aperture  in  the  plate  which  contains  the  fuel,  and  measures  about 


* Iljr  the  addition  of  3 ports  of  mercury  to  No.  18  it  melts  at  123°  F.,  and  may  be  used  fur  anatomical  injections  and  for 
stop  plug  teeth. 
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two  feet  by  one,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep.  The  revolving  fan  is  commonly  used  for  the  blast,  and 
the  tuyere  irons,  which  have  larger  apertures  than  usual,  are  fitted  loosely  into  grooves  at  the  ends,  to 
admit  of  easy  renewal,  as  they  are  destroyed  rattier  quickly.  The  fire  is  sometimes  used  of  the  full 
length  of  the  hearth,  but  is  more  generally  contracted  by  a loose  iron  plate ; occasionally  two  separate 
fires  are  made,  or  the  two  blast-pqies  are  used  upon  one.  The  hood  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  with 
counterpoise  weight*!,  so  as  to  be  raised  or  depressed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works  ; and  it 
lias  large  sliding  tubes  for  conducting  the  smoke  to  the  chimney. 

Furnaces  are  occasionally  used  in  soldering^pr  the  common  hre  is  temporarily  converted  into  the  con- 
dition of  a furnace  from  being  built  hollow,  or  by  the  insertion  of  iron  tubes  or  muffles  amidst  the  ignited 
fuel  as  already  explained  in  reference  to  forging  and  hardening.  For  want  of  any  of  these  means,  the 
amateur  may  use  the  ordinary  grate,  or  it  Is  better  to  employ  a brazier  or  chafing-dish  containing  char- 
coal, and  urged  with  hand-bellows  blown  by  on  assistant,  as  then  both  hands  are  at  liberty  to  manage 
the  work  and  fuel. 

Fresh  coals  are  highly  improper  for  soldering  on  account  of  the  sulphur  they  always  contain;  the 
best  fuel  is  charcoal,  but  in  general  coke  or  cinders  arc  used.  Lead  is  equally  as  prejudicial  to  the  fire 
in  soldering  as  it  is  in  welding  iron  and  steel,  or  in  forging  gold,  silver,  or  copper;  us  the  lead  readily 
oxidizes  and  attaches  itself  to  the  metals  that  are  being  soldered  or  welded,  preventing  the  union  of  the 
ports,  and  in  almost  all  cases  rendering  the  metals  brittle  and  unserviceable. 

Tbere  are  many  purposes  in  the  arts  which  require  the  application  of  heat  having  the  intensity  of 
the  forge-fire  or  of  the  furnace,  but  with  the  power  of  observation,  guidance,  and  definition  of  the  urtist's 
pencil.  These  conditions  are  most  efficiently  obtained  by  the  hl^wpqx*,  an  instrument  by  which  a stream 
of  air  is  driven  forcibly  through  a flame,  so  as  to  direct  it  cither  as  a well-defined  cone,  or  as  a broad 
jet  of  flame,  against  the  object  to  be  heated,  which  is  in  many  cases  supported  upon  charcoal,  by  way 
of  concentrating  the  heat. 

The  blowpipe  is  largely  used — namely,  in  soldering,  in  hardening  and  tempering  small  tools,  in  glass- 
blowing  for  philosophical  instruments  and  toys,  in  glass-pinching  with  metal  moulds  made  like  pliers, 
in  enamelling,  and  by  the  chemist  and  mineralogist,  as  au  important  means  of  analysis : the  instrument 
• has  consequently  received  very  great  attention  both  from  artisans  and  distinguished  philosophers. 

Most  of  the  blowpipes  are  supplied  with  common  air,  and  generally  by  the  respiratory  organs  of  the 
operator ; sometimes  by  bellows  moved  with  the  foot,  by  vessels  in  which  the  air  is  condensed  by  a 
syringe,  or  by  pneumatic  apparatus  with  water  pressure.  In  some  few  cases  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  the 
same  gases  when  mixed,  are  employed ; they  are  little  used  in  the  arts. 

The  ordinary  blowpipe  is  a light  conical  brass  tube,  about  10  or  12  inches  long,  from  one-half  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  diameter  at  the  end  for  the  mouth,  and  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fiftieth  at  the  aper- 
ture or  jet ; the  end  is  bent  as  a quadrant,  that  the  flame  may  be  immediately  under  observation. 

The  lungs  may  be  used  for  the  blowpipe  with  much  more  effect  than  might  be  expected,  and  with  a 
little  practice  a constant  stream  may  be  maintained  for  many  minutes  if  the  cheeks  are  kept  fully  dis- 
tended with  wind,  so  that  their  elasticity  alone  shall  serve  to  impel  a part  of  the  air,  whilst  the  ordinary 
breathing  is  carried  on  through  the  nostrils  for  a fresh  supply. 

The  most  intense  heat  of  the  common  blowpipe  is  that  of  the  pointed  flame ; with  a thick  wax  can- 
dle, and  a blowpipe  with  a small  aperture  placed  slightly  within  the  flame,  the  mineralogist  succeeds 
in  melting  small  fragments  of  all  the  metals,  when  they  are  supported  upon  charcoal  and  exposed  to 
the  extreme  point  of  the  inner  or  blue  cone,  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  ; that  is,  fragments  of 
all  metals  which  do  not  require  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 

Larger  particles,  requiring  less  heat,  ore  brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the  candle,  so  os  to  receive  a 
greater  portion  of  the  name ; and  when  a very  mild  degree  of  heat  is  needed,  the  object  is  removed  fur- 
ther away,  sometimes  as  in  melting  the  fluxes  preparatory  to  soldering,  even  to  the  stream  of  hot  air 
bevond  the  point  of  the  external  yellowish  flame. 

The  first,  or  the  silent  pointed  flame,  is  used  by  the  chemist  and  mineralogist  for  reducing  the  metal- 
lic oxides  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is  called  the  deoxidizing  flame ; the  second,  or  the  noisy,  brush-like 
flame,  is  less  intense,  and  is  called  the  oxidizing  flume. 

The  artisan  employs  in  soldering  a much  larger  flame  than  the  chemist,  namely,  that  of  a lamp  the 
wick  of  which  Is  from  a quarter  to  one  inch  diameter:  this  must  lie  plentifully  supplied  with  oil ; the 
blowpipe  in  such  cases  is  selected  with  a larger  aperture,  it  is  blown  vigorously,  ami  held  a little  distant 
from  the  flame,  so  as  to  spread  it  in  a broad  stream  of  light,  extending  over  a large  surface  of  the  work, 
which  ts  in  most  cases  supported  upon  charcoal.  When  any  minute  portion  alone  is  to  be  heated,  the 
pointed  flame  is  used,  with  a milder  blast  of  air  and  a decreased  distance. 

The  following  method  is  much  employed  by  the  cheap  jewelry  manufacturers  at  Birmingham.  A 
stream  of  air  from  a pair  of  bellows  directs  a gas  flame  through  a trough  or  shoot,  the  third  of  a cylin- 
drical tube  placed  at  a small  angle  below  the  flame.  Instead  of  a charcoal  support  they  employ  a 
wooden  handle,  upon  which  is  fixed  a flat  disk  of  sheet-iron,  about  three  or  four  inches*  diameter,  covered 
with  a matting  of  waste  fragments  of  binding  wire,  entangled  together  and  beaten  into  a sheet  about 
three-eighths  or  half  an  inch  thick ; some  few  of  the  larger  pieces  of  wire  extend  round  the  edge  of  the 
di-k  to  attach  the  remainder.  'Hie  work  to  lie  soldered  is  placed  upon  the  wire,  which  becomes  par- 
tially red  hot  from  the  flame,  and  retains  the  heat  somewhat  os  the  charcoal,  but  without  the  inconve- 
nience of  burning  away,  so  that  the  broad  level  surface  is  always  maintained.  Small  cinders  are  fre- 
quently placed  upon  the  tool,  either  instead  of,  or  upon  the  wire. 

Sometimes  the  gas-pipe  is  surmounted  by  a square  hood,  open  at  both  ends,  and  two  blast-pipes  are 
directed  through  it  ; the  latter  arrangement  is  used  by  the  makers  of  glass  toys  and  seals;  these  are 
pinched  in  moulds  something  like  bullet-moulds ; the  devices  on  the  seals  are  produced  by  inserting  in 
the  moulds  dried  casts,  made  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

Makers  of  thermometers  and  other  philosophical  instruments  generally  use  a table  blowpipe,  with  a 
ihallow  oval,  or  ralher  a kidney -shaped  lamp,  with  a loop  placed  lengthways  upon  the  short  diameter 
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for  bolding  the  cotton,  which  is  sometimes  nn  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  The  wick  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  tallow  or  hog's  lard,  and  a furrow  is  made  through  it  with  a wire  to  afford  a free  passage 
for  the  blast  from  the  fixed  nozzle,  by  the  size  of  which,  and  its  distance  from  the  flame,  the  latter  is 
made  to  assume  the  pointed  or  brush-like  character.  • This  lamp  is  more  cleanly,  and  emits  less  smell 
than  those  supplied  with  oil ; any  overflow  of  the  tallow  is  caught  in  the  outer  vessel  or  tray,  and  when 
Cold,  the  fat  solidifies. 

Many  blowpipes  have  been  invented  for  the  employment  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  the  mixed  gases 
were  first  used  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  h#  n followed  in  various  ways  by  Clark,  Gurney, 
Cumining,  Hemming,  Marcet,  Leeson,  and  many  others.  Two  subsequent  modifications  of  gas  blow- 
pipes which  have  been  invented  for  the  workshop  will  alone  be  here  described,  namely,  Sir  John  Rob- 
ison's Workshop  blowpipe,  intended  for  soldering,  hardening,  and  other  purposes  ; and  the  Count  de 
Richemont’s  Airo-hydrogen  blowpipe. 

The  general  form  of  the  **  workshop  blowpipe”  is  that  of  a tube  open  at  the  one  end,  and  supported 
on  trunnions  in  a wooden  pedestal,  so  that  it  may  be  pointed  vertically,  horizontally,  or  at  any  angle  as 
desired.  Common  street  gas  is  supplied, through  the  one  hollow  trunnion,  and  it  escapes  through  an 
annular  opening ; whilst  oxygen  gas,  or  more  usually  common  air,  is  admitted  through  the  other  trun- 
nion which  is  also  hollow,  and  is  discharged  in  the  centre  of  the  hydrogen  through  a central  conical  tube; 
the  magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  flame  being  determined  by  the  relative  quantities  of  gas  and  air,  and 
by  the  greater  or  less  protrusion  of  the  inner  cone,  by  which  the  annular  space  for  the  hydrogen  is  con- 
tracted in  any  required  degree. 

From  amongst  numerous  other  small  applications  of  heat,  Mr.  Gill's  portable  blowpipe  furnace  may 
be  noticed ; it  consists  of  a lump  of  pumice-stone  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  scooped  out  like  a pan 
or  crucible,  and  filled  with  small  fragments  of  charcoal ; sometimes  a conical  perforated  cover  is  added ; 
the  inside  may  be  intensely  ignited,  whilst  the  slow  conducting  power  of  the  pumice-stone  guards  the 
hand  from  inconvenient  heat. 

Examples  of  hard-sohlering. — It  was  mentioned  in  the  tabular  view  that  the  several  works  united 
with  hard-solders  receive  nearly  the  same  treatment ; a few  examples  will  therefore  serve  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  hard-soldering — a process  commonly  attended  with  some  risk  of  partially  melting  the 
works,  because  the  fusing  points  of  the  metals  and  their  respective  solders  often  approach  very  nearly 
together. 

Several  of  the  hard-solders  contain  zinc,  which  appears  to  be  useful  in  different  ways : first,  it  in- 
creases their  fusibility ; in  cases  where  the  solder  cannot  be  seen  it  serves  as  an  index  to  denote  tlie 
completion  of  the  process,  for  when  the  solder  is  melted  the  zinc  volatilizes,  ntid  burns  with  the  well- 
known  blue  flame  ; and  as  at  this  moment  some  of  the  zinc  is  consumed,  the  alloy  left  behind  becomes 
tougher,  and  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  condition  of  the  metal  which  it  is  desired  to  unite.  The 
zinc  may  he  therefore  considered  to  act  as  a flux,  and  so  likewise  does  the  arsenic  occasionally  intro- 
duced into  the  gold  and  silver  solders,  as  the  arsenic  is  for  the  most  part  lost  between  the  processes  of 
making  mid  using  the  solders ; but  this  metal  being  of  a noxious  quality,  it  is  hut  little  resorted  to,  and 
besides,  it  renders  the  other  metals  very  brittle. 

In  every  case  of  soldering,  a general  regard  to  cleanliness  in  the  manipulation  is  important,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  edges  of  the  metals  are  filed  or  scraped  prior  to  their  being  soldered,  as  before  ob- 
served ; in  those  cases  in  which  the  red-heat  is  employed,  filing  or  scraping  are  less  imperative,  as*  any 
greasy  or  combustible  matters  an*  burned  away,  and  the  borax  lues  the  properly  of  combining  with 
nearly  all  the  metallic  oxides  and  earthy  bases,  thereby  cleansing  the  edges  of  tho  metals,  should  that 
proceeding  have  been  previously  omitted. 

'Hie  works  in  copper,  iron,  brass.  <fcc.,  having  been  prepared  for  brazing,  (or  soldering  with  a fusible 
brass,)  and  tho  joints  secured  in  position  by  binding  wire  where  needful,  the  granulated  spelter  and 
pounded  borax  are  mixed  in  a cup  with  a very  little  water,  and  spread  along  the  joint  by  a slip  of  sheet- 
metal  or  a small  spoon. 

The  work,  if  sufficiently  large,  is  now  placed  above  the  clear  fire,  first  at  a small  distance  so  as  grad- 
ually to  evaj>ornte  the  moisture,  and  likewise  to  drive  off  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the  borax ; dur- 
ing this  process  the  latter  boils  up  with  the  appearance  of  froth  or  snow.,  and  if  hastily  heated  it  some- 
times displaces  the  solder.  The  heat  is  now  increased,  and  when  the  metal  becomes  faintly  red.  the 
borax  fuses  quietly  like  glass ; shortly  after,  that  is  at  a bright  red,  the  solder  also  fuses,  the  indication 
of  which  is  a small  blue  flame  from  the  ignition  of  the  zinc.  Just  at  this  time  some  works  are  tapped 
slightly  with  the  poker  to  put  the  whole  in  vibration,  and  cause  the  solder  to  run  through  the  joint  to 
the  lower  surface,  but  generally  the  solder  jf us/us,  or  is  absorbed  in  the  joint,  and  nearly  disappears 
without  the  necessity  for  tapping  the  work. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  apply  the  heat  as  uniformly  as  possible  by  moving  the  work  about  so  as 
to  avoid  melting  the  object  as  well  as  the  solder;  the  work  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the 
solder  has  flushed’,  and  when  the  latter  is  set,  the  work  may  be  cooled  in  water  without  mischief. 

Tubes  are  generally  secured  by  loops  of  binding  wire  twisted  together  with  the  pliers ; and  those  sol- 
dered upon  the  open  fire  are  almost  always  soldered  from  within,  as  otherwise  the  heat  would  have  10 
be  transmitted  across  the  tub**  with  greater  risk  of  melting  the  work,  air  being  a l»ad  conductor  of  heal ; 
it  is  necessary  to  look  through  the  tube  to  watch  for  the  melting  of  the  solder.  Long  tubes  are  rested 
upon  the  flat  plate  of  tlie  brazier's  hearth,  and  portions  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  fire  are  soldered  in 
succession.  The  common  Birmingham  tubes  for  gas-works,  tiedstcads,  and  numerous  other  purposes, 
arc  soldered  from  the  outside ; hut  this  is  done  in  short  furnaces  open  at  both  ends  and  level  with  the 
floor,  by  which  tlie  heat  is  applied  more  uniformly  around  the  tubes. 

Works  in  iron  require  much  less  precaution  in  point  of  the  heat,  as  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  fusion ; 
thus  in  soldering  tlie  spiral  wires  to  form  the  internal  screw  within  the  boxes  of  ordinary  tail-vices,  the 
work  is  coated  with  loam,  and  strips  of  sheet- brass  aro  used  as  solder ; tlie  fire  is  urged  until  the  blue 
flame  appears  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  when  tlie  fusion  is  complete  ; the  work  is  withdrawn  from  the  tiro 
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and  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  ground  to  distribute  the  solder  equally  nt  every  part.  Other 
common  works  in  iron,  such  as  locks,  are  in  like  manner  covered  with  loam  to  prevent  the  iron  from 
scaling  off.  Sheet  iron  may  he  soldered  by  filings  of  soft  cast-iron,  applied  in  the  usual  way  of  solder- 
ing with  borax,  which  has  been  gradually  dried  in  a crucible  and  powdered,  and  a solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac.” 

The  finer  works  in  iron  and  steel,  those  in  the  light-colored  metals  generally,  and  also  the  works  in 
brass  w hich  are  required  to  be  very  neatly  done,  are  soldered  with  silver-solder.  From  the  superior 
fusibility  of  silver  solder,  and  from  its  combining  so  well  with  the  different  mends  without  ''gnawing 
than  or  rating  than  away,”  or  wasting  part  of  the  edges  of  the  joints,  silver-solder  is  very  desirable  for 
a great  many  cases;  and  from  the  more  careful  and  sparing  manner  in  which  it  is  used,  many  object* 
require  but  little  or  no  fini.-hing  subsequently  to  the  soldering,  so  that  the  more  expensive  solder  is  not 
only  better,  hut  likewise  in  reality  more  economical. 

The  practice  of  silver-soldering  is  essentially  the  same  ns  brazing.  The  joint  is  first  moistened  with 
borax  and  water;  the  solder,  {which  is  generally  laminated  and  cut  into  little  squares  with  the  shears,) 
» then  placed  on  the  joint  with  forceps.  In  heating  the  work  additional  care  is  given  nut  to  displace 
the  solder;  and  for  which  reason  some  persona  bo  it  the  borax,  or  drive  off  its  water  of  crystallization  at 
the  red-heat,  then  pulverize  it  and  apply  it  in  the  dry  state  along  with  the  solder;  others  fuse  the  borax 
upon  the  joint  before  putting  on  the  solder. 

Numerous  small  works  united  with  hard -solders,  such  as  mathematical  and  drawing  instruments,  but- 
tons, and  jewelry,  are  soldered  with  the  blowpipe;  in  almost  all  cases  the  work  is  supported  ujmn  char- 
coal, ami  sometimes  for  the  greater  concentration  of  the  heat  it  is  also  covered  with  charcoal,  Tho 
management  of  the  blowpipe  having  been  explained,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  magnitude  and 
shape  of  the  flame  are  proportioned  to  those  of  the  works. 

In  soldering  gold  and  silver  the  borax  is  rubbed  with  water  upon  a slate  to  the  consistence  of  cream, 
and  is  laid  upon  the  work  with  a camel's  hair  pencil,  and  the  solders  although  generally  laminated  are 
also  drawn  into  wire  or  filed  into  dust;  but  it  will  be  remembered,  the  more  minute  the  particles  of 
tlie  granulated  metals  the  greater  is  the  degree  of  heat  required  in  fusing  them. 

In  many  of  the  jewelry  works  the  solder  is  so  delicately  applied,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  file  or 
scrape  off  any  portion,  none  being  in  excess,  and  the  borax  is  removed  by  immersing  the  works  in  the 
various  pickling  and  coloring  preparations. 

Kxampft*  of  soft-soldering. — In  this  section  the  employment  of  the  less  fusible  of  the  soft  solders  will 
be  first  noticed ; the  plumbers’  sealed-solder,  2 parts  lead  and  1 of  tin,  melts  at  about  140®  F. ; the 
usual  or  fine  tin-solder.  2 parts  tin  and  l of  lead,  melts  nt  340°;  nnd  the  bismuth-solders  nt  from  260° 
to  270°  : the  modes  of  applying  the  heat  consequently  differ  very  much,  as  will  be  shown. 

The  soft-solders  art1  prepared  in  different  forms  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  various  works.  No.  6,  p. 
690,  the  plumberVsolder,  is  cast  in  iron  moulds  into  triangular  ingots  measuring  from  1 to  superficial 
indies  in  the  section.  No.  8,  the  fine  tin-solder,  is  cast  in  cakes  about  4 by  6 inches,  and  $ to  4 inch 
thick  ; and  this  and  the  more  fusible  kinds  are  trailed  from  the  ladle  upon  an  iron  plate  or  flat  stone,  to 
make  slight  bars,  ribbons,  and  even  threads,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  solder  may  be  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  and  circumstances  of  the  work. 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  soft-soldered  joints  should  be  particularly  clean  and  free  from  metallic 
oxides ; and  except  where  oil  is  exclusively  used  as  the  flux,  greasy  matters  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
prevent  the  ready  attachment  of  the  aqueous  fluxes.  It  is  therefore  usual  with  all  the  metals,  except 
clean  tinned  plate,  and  clean  tin  alloys,  to  scrape  the  edges  immediately  before  the  process,  so  fur  as 
the  solder  is  desired  to  adhere. 

Lead  works  are  first  smeared  or  soiled  around  the  intended  joints  with  a mixture  of  size  nnd  lamp- 
black, called  soil,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  melted  solder  ; next  the  parts  intended  to  receive  tho 
solder  are  shaved  quite  clean  with  the  shave- hook,  (a  triangular  disk  of  steel  riveted  on  a wire  stem,) 
and  the  clean  metal  is  then  rubbed  over  with  tallow.  Some  joints  are  wiped,  without  the  employment 
of  the  soldering-iron  ; that  is,  the  solder  is  heated  rather  beyond  its  melting  point,  and  poured  somewhat 
plentifully  upon  the  joint  to  heat  it;  the  solder  is  then  smoothed  with  the  cloth,  or  several  folds  of  thick 
bed  tick  well  greased,  with  which  the  superfluous  solder  is  finally  removed. 

Other  lend  joints  are  strip'd,  or  left  in  ridges,  from  the  bulbous  end  of  the  plumber's  crooked  solder- 
ing iron,  which  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  nnd  not  tinned ; the  iron  and  cloth  are  jointly  used  at  tho 
commencement  for  moulding  the  solder  and  heating  the  joint  In  this  case  less  solder  is  poured  on,  and 
a smaller  quantity  remains  upon  the  work;  and  although  the  striped  joints  are  less  neat  in  appearance, 
they  are  by  many  considered  sounder  from  the  solder  having  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  act  of  cooling. 
Tlie  vertical  joints,  and  those  for  pipes,  whether  finished  with  the  cloth  or  iron,  require  the  cloth  to  sup- 
port the  fluid  solder  when  it  is  poured  on  the  lead. 

Slight  works  in  lead,  such  as  lattices,  requiring  more  nentness  than  ordinary  plumWng,  are  soldered 
with  the  copjter-bit  or  copper-bolt ; they  are  pieces  of  copper  weighing  from  three  or  four  ounces  to  ua 
many  pounds,  riveted  into  iron  sluuiks  and  fitted  with  wooden  handies.  All  the  works  in  tinned  iron, 
shee  t zinc,  ami  many  of  those  in  copper  nnd  other  thin  metals,  are  soldered  with  this  tool,  frequently 
misnamed  a soldering  iron,  which  in  general  suffices  to  convey  all  the  heat  required  to  melt  the  more 
fusible  solders  now  employed. 

If  the  copper-bit  have  not  been  previously  tinned,  it  is  heated  in  a small  charcoal  stove  or  otherwise 
to  a dull  red,  and  hastily  filed  to  a clean  metallic  surface ; it  is  then  rubbed  immediately,  first  upon  a 
lump  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  next  upon  a copper  or  tin  plate,  ujx>n  which  a few  drops  of  solder  have  been 
placed ; this  will  completely  coat  the  tool ; it  is  then  wiped  clean  with  a piece  of  tow  and  is  ready  for 
use. 

In  soldering  coarse  works,  when  their  edges  are  brought  together  they  arc  slightly  strewed  with  pow- 
dered resin,  or  it  is  spread  on  ti  e work  with  a small  spoon;  the  copper-bit  is  held  in  the  right  hand, 
the  cake  of  solder  in  the  left,  and  a few  drops  of  the  latter  are  melteu  along  the  joint  at  short  intervals. 
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The  iron  is  then  used  to  heat  the  edge*  of  the  metal,  both  to  fuse  and  to  distribute  the  solder  along  the 
joint,  so  as  entirely  to  till  up  the  interval  between  the  two  parts;  only  a short  portion  of  the  joint, 
rarely  exceeding  six  or  eight  inches,  is  done  at  once.  Sometimes  the  parts  are  held  in  contact  with  a 
broad  chisel- formed  tool,  or  a hatchet  stake,  whilst  the  solder  is  melted  and  cooled,  or  a few  did  ant 
parts  arc  first  tacked  together  or  united  by  a drop  of  solder,  but  mostly  the  bauds  alone  suffice  without 
the  tacking. 

Two  soldering-tools  are  generally  used,  so  that  whilst  the  one  is  in  the  hand  the  other  may  be  reheat- 
ing in  the  stove  ; the  temperature  of  the  bit  is  very  important ; if  it  be  not  hot  enough  to  raise  the  edges 
of  the  metal  to  the  melting  heat  of  the  solder,  it  must  !>e  returned  to  the  fire ; but  unless  by  misman- 
agement it  is  made  too  hot  and  the  coating  is  burned  off,  the  process  of  tinning  the  bit  need  not  In;  re- 
peated, it  is  simply  wiped  on  tow  on  removal  from  the  fire.  If  the  tool  be  overheated  it  will  make  the 
solder  unnecessarily  fluid,  ami  entirely  prevent  the  main  purpose  of  the  copper- bit,  which  is  intended  t« 
act  both  as  a heating  tool  and  as  a brush,  first  to  pick  up  a small  quantity  or  drop  from  the  cake  of 
solder  which  is  fixed  upright  in  a tray,  and  then  to  distribute  it  alone  the  edge  of  the  joint 

The  tool  is  sometimes  passed  only  omr  slowly  along  the  work,  being  guided  in  contact  with  the  fold 
or  edge  of  the  metal.  This  supposes  the  operator  to  {Misses*  that  dexterity  of  hand  which  is  abundantly 
exhibited  in  many  of  the  best  tin  wares ; in  these  the  line  of  solder  is  very  fine  and  regular.  The  sol- 
dcring-tnol  is  then  thin  and  keen  on  the  edge,  and  the  flux  instead  of  being  resin  is  mostly  tbe  muriate 
of  zinc,  with  which  the  joint  is  moistened  by  means  of  a small  wire  or  a stick  prior  to  the  application  of 
the  heated  tool ; sometimes  the  workman  cools  the  part  just  finished  by  blowing  upon  it  as  the  bit  pro- 
ceeds in  its  course  ; and  the  iron  if  overheated  is  cooled  upon  a moistened  rag  placed  in  the  empty 
space  of  the  tray  containing  the  wilder. 

Copper  works  are  more  commonly  fluxed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  so  likewise  sheet-iron, 
although  some  mix  powdered  resin  and  sal-ammoniac;  others  moisten  the  edges  of  the  work  with  a satu- 
rated solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  using  a piece  of  cane,  the  end  of  which  is  split  into  filaments  to  make  a 
stubby  brush,  and  they  subsequently  apply  resin : each  method  has  its  advocates,  but  so  long  as  the 
metals  arc  well  defended  from  oxidation  any  mode  will  suffice,  and  in  general  management  the  pro- 
cesses are  the  same. 

Zinc  is  more  difficult  to  solder  tlmn  the  other  metals,  and  the  joints  are  not  generally  so  neatly  exe- 
cuted ; the  zinc  seems  to  remove  the  coating  of  tin  from  the  copper  soldering-tool ; this  probably  arises 
from  the  superior  affinity  of  copper  for  zinc  than  for  tin.  The  flux  sometimes  used  for  zinc  is  sal-ammo- 
niac, but  the  muriate  of  zinc,  made  by  dissolving  fragments  of  zinc  in  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  is  much  superior;  and  the  muriate  of  zinc  serves  admirably  likewise  for  all 
the  other  metals,  without  such  strict  necessity  for  clean  surfaces  ns  when  the  other  fluxes  arc  used. 

The  copper  tool  is  only  applicable  to  thin  metals,  because  it  requires  such  a degree  of  heat  as  will 
allow  it  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  work  to  be  joined  to  the  melting  point  of  the  solder;  und  the 
excess  of  heat  thus  required  for  stout  metals,  is  apt  either  to  burn  off  the  coating  of  solder,  or  to  cause 
it  to  be  absorbed  as  u process  of  superficial  alloying.  It  requires  some  tact  to  keep  the  heat  of  tbe  tool 
within  proper  limits  by  means  of  the  charcoal  or  cinder  fire,  but  with  the  niro hydrogen  blowpipe  it  is 
easy  to  maintain  any  required  temperature  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Thicker  pieces  of  metal,  such  ns  the  parts  of  philosophical  apparatus,  gas-fittings,  and  others  which 
cannot  he  conveniently  managed  with  the  copper-bit,  are  first  prepared  by  filing  or  turning,  and  each 
piece  is  then  separately  tinned  in  one  of  the  following  ways.  Small  pieces,  immediately  after  being 
cleaned  with  the  file  or  other  tool,  nnd  without  being  touched  with  the  fingers,  are  dipped  into  a Ladle 
containing  melted  solder,  which  is  covered  with  a little  powdered  sal-ammoniac.  The  flux  meets  the 
work  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  heat,  and  the  tinning  is  then  readily  done  ; sometimes  the  work  is  in 
the  first  instance  sprifikled  with  resin,  or  rubbed  over  with  sal-ammoniac  water ; the  latter  is  rather  a 
dangerous  practice,  as  the  moisture  i-  apt  to  drive  the  melted  metal  in  the  face  of  the  ojierntor. 

Thin  pieces  of  brass  or  of  copper  alloys,  if  submitted  to  this  method,  must  be  quickly  dipped,  or  their 
is  risk  of  their  being  attacked  and  partly  dissolved  by  the  solder.  There  is  some  little  uncertainty  as 
to  iron,  and  especially  as  to  stool,  being  well  coated  by  dipping;  sometimes  a forcible  jar  or  a hard  rub 
will  remove  most  of  the  tin,  ami  it  is  therefore  safer  to  rub  these  works  with  a piece  of  heated  copper 
shaped  like  a file,  immediately  ou  their  removal  from  the  melted  solder,  which  makes  the  adliesiou 
more  certain. 

Larger  pieces  of  metal,  or  those  it  is  inconvenient  to  dip  into  the  ladle,  are  first  moistened  with  sal- 
nmmoniac  water,  or  dusted  with  the  dry  powder  or  resin,  and  heated  on  a clear  fire  either  of  charcoal, 
coke,  or  cinders,  until  tbe  strip  of  solder  held  against  them  is  melted  ond  adheres;  as  the  lowest  heat 
should  be  always  used.  Another  clcunly  way  of  applying  the  heat,  ami  which  is  also  employed  in  tem- 
pering tools,  varnishing,  and  cementing,  is  to  make  red-hot  a few  inches  of  the  end  of  a flat  iron  bar 
about  two  feet  1< *g,  to  pinch  it  in  the  vice  bv  tbe  cold  part,  and  to  lay  the  work  upon  that  spot  which 
is  at  a suitable  temperature ; the  work  can  be  thus  very  conveniently  managed,  especially  as  it  may  be 
likewise  placed  in  a good  light. 

Until  the  two  parts  of  the  work  are  thoroughly  tinned,  they  must  be  well  defended  from  the  air  by 
the  flux  to  prevent  oxidation  ; they  are  next  made  a trifle  hotter  than  is  required  for  tinning,  and  placed 
in  contact  while  the  solder  is  quite  fluid,  and  a little  additional  wilder  is  also  used ; when  practicable, 
the  two  surfaces  are  rubbed  together  to  perfect  the  tinning  and  spread  the  alloy  evenly  through  the 
joint,  the  work  is  then  allowed  to  cool  under  pressure  applied  by  the  hammer  handle,  the  blunt  end  of  a 
tool,  the  tail-vice,  or  in  any  convenient  manner.  The  stages  of  this  practice  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
carpenter,  who  having  brushed  the  glue  over  the  two  pieces  of  worn!,  rubs  them  together  and  fixes  them 
with  the  hand  screws  until  cold,  as  before  adverted  to. 

Small  works  are  sometimes  united  by  cleaning  the  respective  surfaces,  moistening  them  with  sal- 
ammoniac  water,  or  applying  the  dry  powder  or  resin,  then  placing  between  the  pieces  u slip  of  tin- 
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foil,  previously  cleaned  with  emery-paper,  and  pinching  the  whole  between  a pair  of  heated  tongs  to 
melt  the  foil ; or  other  similar  modifications  combining  heat  and  pressure  are  used. 

Many  workmen  who  are  accustomed  to  the  blowpipe,  as  jewelers,  mathematical  instrument  makers, 
and  others,  apply  the  blowpipe  with  great  success  in  soft -soldering ; but  as  the  methods  are  in  other 
respects  similar  to  those  given,  they  do  not  require  particular  notice,  except  that  in  some  cases  there  is 
no  choice  but  to  tie  the  works  together  with  binding  wire,  as  in  hard-soldering ; but  the  preference  is 
always  given  to  detached  tinning  and  rubbing  together. 

Die  modern  gas-fitters  are  remarkably  expert  in  joining  tin  and  lead  pipes  with  the  blowpipe ; they 
do  not  employ  the  method  of  the  plumbers  and  pewterers,  or  the  spigot  and  faucet  joint  surrounded  by 
a bulb  of  solder,  but  they  cut  off  tne  ends  of  the  pipes  with  a saw.  and  file  the  surfaces  to  meet  in  butt- 
joints,  in  mitres,  or  in  T-forin  joints,  as  required.  In  confined  situations  they  apply  the  heat  from  one 
aide  only  with  the  blowpipe  and  rushes;  they  employ  a rich  tin-solder/*  with  oil  and  re- in  mixed  in 
equal  parts -as  the  flux;  the  work  looks  like  carpentry  rather  than  soldering. 

An  ingenious  workman  assured  us  that  he  had  employed  this  inode,  for  lead  pipes  measuring 
externally  one  inch  and  a half  diameter  and  situated  in  angles,  by  placing  pieces  of  slate  against  the 
floor  anil  the  perpendicular  partition  to  defend  them  from  the  flame,  the  action  of  which  was  assisted 
by  two  pieces  of  cnarcoal  inserted  in  the  corners.  And  also  that  as  a trial  of  skill,  lie  had  made  fifteen 
joints  in  three-quarter  inch  tin  pipe,  five  of  each  kind,  namely,  plain,  mitre,  and  T form,  including  the 
preparations,  in  the  exceedingly  snort  period  of  twenty-five  minutes. 

Iron,  copper,  anil  alloys  of  the  latter  metal,  are  frequently  coated  with  tin,  anil  occasionally  with  lead 
and  zinc,  to  present  surfaces  less  subject  to  oxidation ; gilding  and  silvering  are  partly  adopted  from 
similar  motives. 

Copper  and  brass  vessels  are  first  pickled  with  sulphuric  acid,  mostly  diluted  with  about  three  times 
its  bulk  of  water;  they  are  then  scrubbed  with  sand  and  water,  washed  clean  and  dried ; they  are  next 
sprinkled  with  dry  sal-ammoniac  in  powder,  and  heated  slightly  over  the  fire  ; then  a small  quantity  of 
incited  block-tin  is  thrown  in,  the  vessel  is  swung  and  twisted  ulxmt  to  apply  the  tin  on  all  r-ides,  and 
when  it  lias  well  adhered  the  portion  in  excess  is  returned  to  the  ladle,  and  the  object  is  cooled  in 
water.  When  cleverly  performed  very  little  tin  is  taken  up,  and  the  surface  looks  almost  as  bright  as 
silver ; some  objects  require  ty  be  dipped  into  a ladle  full  of  tin. 

Iron  presents  rather  more  difficulty,  the  affinity  of  the  tin  being  less  strong  for  iron  than  for  copper; 
but  the  treatment  is  in  general  nearly  the  same.  Old  works  require  that  the  grease  should  be  removed 
with  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  before  the  other  processes  are  commenced ; and  in  cast-iron  vessels  the 
grease  often  penetrates  so  deeply,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the  metal,  that  the  retinning  is  some- 
times scarcely  possible,  and  it  is  often  more  economical  to  obtain  a new  vessel. 

An  alloy  of  nickel,  iron,  and  tin,  has  been  introduced  as  an  improvement  in  tinning  the  metals. 
Mr.  G.  M.  Bniithwaite,  one  of  the  patentees,  says  that  “ the  nickel  and  tin  compound  is  harder 
than  tin,  and  endures  a much  longer  time ; it  is  less  fusible,  and  will  not  run  or  melt  at  a heat  that 
would  cause  the  ordinary  tinning  of  pans  to  forsake  the  sides  and  lie  in  a mass  at  the  bottom.  Also 
that  as  an  experiment  to  show  the  tenacity  of  the  nickel,  a piece  of  cast-iron  tinned  with  the  compound 
had  been  subjected  by  him  for  a few  minutes  to  the  white  heat  under  a blast,  and  although  the  tin  was 
consumed,  the  nickel  remained  as  a permanent  coating  upon  the  iron." 

The  proportions  of  nickel  and  iron  mixed  with  the  tin  in  order  to  produce  the  best  tinning,  are  ton 
ounces  of  the  best  nickel  and  seven  ounces  of  sheet-iron  to  ten  pounds  of  tin.  These  metals  are  mixed 
in  a crucible,  and  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  tin  by  the  high  temperature  necessary  for  the  fusion  of 
the  nickel,  the  metals  are  covered  with  one  ounce  of  borax  and  three  ounces  of  pounded  glass.  The 
fusion  is  completed  in  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  composition  is  ruu  off  through  a hole  made  in  the 
flux.  In  tinning  metals  with  this  composition  the  workman  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

There  is  also  another  method,  that  of  cold-tinning,  by  aid  of  the  amalgam  of  mercury  ; but  this  pro-  , 
cess,  when  applied  to  utensils  employed  for  preparing  or  receiving  food,  appears  questionable  both  as 
regards  effectiveness  and  wholesomeness,  and  the  activity  of  the  muriatic  acid  must  not  l>e  forgotten ; it 
should  be  therefore  washed  carefully  off  with  water.  The  tin  adheres,  however,  sufficiently  well  to 
allow  other  pieces  of  metal  to  be  afterwards  attached  by  the  ordinary  copper  soldering-bit. 

Soldering  per  *e,  or  burning  together. — This  principally  differs  from  ordinary  soldering,  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  uniting  or  intermediate  metal  is  the  same  as  those  to  be  joined,  and  that  in  general  no 
fluxes  are  employed 

The  method  of  burning  together,  although  it  only  admits  of  limited  application,  is  in  many  cases  of 
great  importance,  as  when  successfully  performed  the  works  assume  the  condition  of  greatest  strength, 
from  all  parts  being  alike.  There  is  no  dts.-iinilarity  between  the  several  parts  as  when  ordinary  solders 
are  used,  which  are  open  to  an  objection,  that  the  solders  expand  nnd  contract  by  heat  cither  more  or 
Its*  than  the  metals  to  which  they  are  attached.  There  is  another  objection  of  far  greater  moment : 
the  solders  oridir.e  cither  more  or  less  freely  than  the  metals,  and  upon  which  circumstances  hinge  some 
galvanic  or  electrical  phenomena;  and  thence  the  soldered  joints  constitute  galvanic  circuits,  which  in 
Mitne  cases  cause  the  more  oxidizable  of  the  two  metals  to  waste  with  the  greater  rapidity,  especially 
when  heat,  moisture,  or  acids  are  present. 

Iu  chemical  works  this  is  a most  serious  inconvenience,  and  therefore  leaden  vessels  and  clumbers  for 
sulphuric  acid  must  not  be  soldered  with  tin-solder,  the  tin  being  so  much  more  freely  dissolved  than 
the  lead.  Such  works  were  formerly  bunted  together  by  pouring  red-hot  lead  on  the  joint,  nnd  fusing 
tlx*  parts  into  one  mass,  by  means  of  a red-hot  soldering-iron.  This  is  troublesome  and  tedious,  and  il 
u now  replaced  by  the  autogenous  soldering.  * 

Pewter  is  sometimes  burned  together  at  the  external  angles  of  works,  simply  that  no  difference  of 
color  inav  exist ; the  one  edge  is  allowed  to  stand  a little  above  the  other,  a strip  of  the  same  pewter  is 
laid  in  the  angle,  and  the  whole  are  melted  together,  with  a large  copper-bit  heated  almost  to  redness; 
the  superfluous  metal  is  theu  filed  off,  leaving  a well-defined  angle  without  any  visible  joint. 
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Bras?  is  likewise  burned  together  ; fur  instance,  the  rims  of  large  mural  circles  for  observatories,  that 
arc  five,  six,  or  seven  feet  diameter,  are  simKiinei  ca-d  in  six  or  more  segments,  and  attached  hv  burn- 
ing. The  ends  of  the  segments  are  filed  clean,  two  pieces  are  fixed  vertically  in  a sand  mould  in  their 
relative  positions,  a shallow  space  h left  around  the  joint,  an  1 the  entire  charge  of  n crucible,  sav  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  of  the  melted  brass  a little  hotter  than  usual,  is  then  poured  on  the  joint  to  heat  it  to 
the  meltimr  point.  The  metal  overflows  the  shallow  chamber  or  hole,  and  runs  into  a pit  prepared  for 
it  in  the  sand  ; but  the  lust  quantity  of  metal  that  remains,  solidifies  wiih  the  ends  of  the  segments,  and 
forms  n joint  almost  or  quite  as  perfect  ns  the  general  substance  of  the  metal ; the  process  is  repeated 
for  every  joint  of  the  circle. 

The  compensation  balance  of  the  chronometer  and  su|>erior  watches  is  an  interesting  example  of 
natural  soldering.  The  Icilanoe  is  a timll  fly  wheel  made  of  one  piece  of  steel,  covered  with  a hoop  of 
brass;  the  rim  consisting  of  fly;  two  metals,  is  divided  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  one  diametrical  arm 
of  the  balance,  so  that  the  increase  of  temperature  which  weaken*  the  balance-spring  contracts  in  a pro- 
port ionatc*degree  the  diameter  of  the  bsdance,  leaving  the  spring  less  resistance  to  overcome.  'Ibis 
occurs  from  the  brass  expanding  much  more  bv  heat  than  steel,  and  it  therefore  curls  the  semicircular 
arcs  inwards,  an  action  that  will  l*e  immediately  understood  if  we  conceive  the  compound  bar  of  bras* 
and  steed  to  be  straight,  ns  the  heat  would  render  the  brass  side  lunger  and  convex,  and  in  the  balance 
it  rentiers  it  more  curved 

In  the  compensation  balance,  the  two  metals  arc  thus  united : the  disk  of  steel  when  turned  and 
pierced  with  a central  hole,  is  fixed  by  a little  screw  bolt  and  nut  at  the  Ixittom  of  a *nuill  crucible  with 
a central  elevation,  smaller  than  the  di-k  ; the  brass  i*  nowmudted  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool.  The 
crucible  is  broken,  the  excess  of  brass  is  turned  off  in  the  lathe,  the  arms  are  made  with  the  tile  as  usual, 
the  rim  is  tapped  to  receive  the  compensation  screws  or  weights,  and  lastly  the  lioop  is  divided  in  two 
place*,  at  opp*«ite  ends  of  its  diametrical  arm. 

A little  black-lead  is  generally  introduced  between  the  steel  and  the  crucible;  and  other  but  less 
exact  modes  of  combining  the  metals  are  also  employed. 

Cast-iron  is  likewise  united  by  burning,  as  w ill  be  explained  by  the  following  example : to  add  a 
flange  to  an  iron  pipe,  a sand  mould  is  made  from  a wood  model  of  the  required  pipe,  but  the  gusset  or 
chamfered  band  between  the  flange  and  tube  is  made  rather  fuller  tliay  usual,  to  afford  a little  extra 
base  for  the  flange.  The  mould  is  furnished  with  an  ingnte,  entering  exactly  on  the  horizontal  parting 
of  the  mould,  at  the  edge  of  the  flange,  and  with  a waste-head  or  runner  proceeding  upwards  from 
the  top  of  the  flange,  aud  leadiug  over  the  edge  of  the  flask  to  u hollow  or  pit  sunk  in  the  sand  of 
the  floor. 

The  end  of  the  pipe  is  filed  quit#*  clean  at  the  place  of  junction,  and  a shallow  nick  is  filed  at  the  inner 
edge  to  assist  in  keying  on  the  llauge  ; lastly  the  pipe  is  plugged  with  sand  and  laid  in  the  mould.  After 
the  mould  is  closed,  about  six  or  eight  times  as  much  hot  metal  ns  the  flange  requires  is  poured  through 
the  mould  ; this  heats  the  pipe  to  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  iron,  so  that  on  cooling  the  flange  is  at- 
tached sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  ordinary  pressure  of  screw  bolts,  steam,  Ac* 

The  method  of  burning  is  occasionally  employed  in  most  of  the  metals  and  alloys,  in  making  small 
additions  to  old  castings,  and  also  in  repairing  trifling  holes  and  defects  in  new  ones;  it  is  only  success- 
ful, however,  when  the  pieces  are  filed  quite  clean,  and  abundance  of  fluid  metal  is  employed,  in  order 
to  impart  sufficient  heat  to  make  a natural  soldering:  a process  which  is  also,  although  differently 
accomplished,  in  plating  copper  with  silver,  ns  the  two  metals  are  raised  to  a heat  ju»t  sliort  of  the 
melting  point  of  tne  silver,  and  the  metals  then  unite  without  Holder  by  partial  alloying. 

To  conclude  the  description  of  soldering  processes,  we  have  to  refer  to  the  airo-hvdrogen\  blowpipe, 
invented  in  France  by  the  Count  de  KichemonL  It  is  in  a great  measure  converting  the  oxy -hydrogen 
blowpipe,  invented  by  Dr.  Hare,  to  the  service  of  the  workshop,  and  it  is  done  with  great  simplicity  and 
safety.  An  elastic  tube  supplies  hydrogen  from  the  generator,  and  a pipe  supplies  atmospheric  air  from 
‘ a small  pair  of  double  bellows  woraed  by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  and  compressed  by  a constant  weight; 
the  two  pipes  meet  in  an  arch,  am)  proceed  through  the  third  pi|>e  to  a small  jet.  from  whence  proceeds 
the  flame.  All  the  connections  are  by  eldstic  tubes,  which  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  so  tliat  the 
portnblc  blowpipe  is  carried  to  the  work. 

In  soldering  by  the  autogenous  process,  the  work*  are  first  prepared  and  sernped  clean  tut  usual,  the 
hydrogen  is  ignited,  and  the  size  of  the  flame  is  proportioned  by  a stopcock ; the  air  is  then  admitted 
through  the  air-pipe  until  the  flame  assumes  a fine-pointed  character,  with  which  the  work  is  united 
after  the  general  method  of  blowpipe  soldering,  except  that  a strip  of  lead  is  used  instead  of  solder,  and 
generally  without  any  flux. 

This  mode  is  described  as  being  suitable  to  most  of  the  metals,  but  its  best  application  appears  to  be 
to  plumber’s  work.  The  weight  of  lead  consumed  in  making  the  joints  is  a mere  fraction  of  the  weight 
of  ordinary  solder,  which  i*  both  more  expensive  mid  more  oxidizable,  from  the  tin  it  contains.  The  gaa 
soldering,  ns  it  is  calle-d,  removes  likewise;  the  risk  of  accidents  from  the  plumber’s  fires,  as  the  gsw  gen- 


• Fleam  and  water-tight  joint*.  In  curt-iron  works  not  requiring  the  power  of  afler-fleparatlon,  are  often  made  by  means 
of  iron  cement  in  llic  following  proportion*:  1 I-.*  it,s.  of  rust-iron  Mings  nr  borinp,  t III.  of  sal-ammoniac,  I lb.  of  sulphur, 
me  I 4 line  ol  whitening.  Fmnll  i|Uitmilirs  of  the  materials  are  mim'd  together  w ah  a little  water  shortly  before  use, 

For  minute  cracks  the  cement  i-  laid  on  externally  as  a thin  senm,  or  for  larger  spnem  it  is  driven  in  w itli  c-iulkimj-irom. 
Tim  edge*  of  the  metal  and  the  cement  shortly  commence  one  common  process  of  mating,  and  at  the  cud  of  a week  or  ten 
days  the  Joints  will  lie  found  hard,  dry,  and  permanent. 

f The  following  is  the  hAiml  difference  between  the  airo-hydrogcn  and  the  nxy-hydrogen  blowpipes.  In  the  oxy-hydw 
gcti  blowpipe,  the  pure  wire*  r.rn  mixed  in  tin-  exact  proportions  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  or  oxyovn,  which 
quantities  when  combined  constitute  Wider,  and  in  111  is  particular  case  there  is  the  greatest  condensation  of  volume,  and 
the  greatest  evolution  of  Intent  as  well  nv  of  sensible  heat. 

The  aim-hydrogen  blowpipe  is  supplied  with  common  air  and  with  pure  hydrogen : this  instrument  is  also  the  most 
effective  when  the  oxygen  uod  hydrogen  are  mixed  in  the  proportion*  of  I to  '2 ; but  the  nitrogen,  which  constitutes  four- 
filths  of  our  atmosphere,  is  now  in  the  way  and  detracts  Irum  the  intensity  of  the  eSbcL 
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eratnr,  which  is  in  itself  harmless,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  whilst  the  workman  as- 
cends to  the  roof,  or  elsewhere,  with  the  pipe. 

Lead  is  inter[Mi«ed  as  solder  in  uniting  zinc  to  zinc,  and  it  is  also  used  in  soldering  the  brass  nozzles 
and  cocks  to  the  vessels  of  lead,  and  thine  of  copper  coated  with  lead,  nsed  as  generators.  Another 
vm*  practical  application  of  the  gas  flame  is  for  keeping  the  copper  soldering-tool  at  one  temperature, 
which  is  dune  by  leading  the  mixed  gases  through  a lube  in  the  handle,  so  that  the  flume  plays  on  the 
back  of  the  copper-biL  This  inode  seems  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  tin-plate  and  zinc  works,  espe- 
cially as  the  common  street-gas  may  be  used,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  a gas  generator. 


SPIKE  MACHINE.  Burdens  Patent 
cutting  it  off,  and  the  pointing  the  spike,  are 


“ In  my  improved  machine,  the  feeding  in  of  the  rod.  the 
effected  in  the  way  previously  used  by  me  for  performing 
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the  same  offices  in  mv  ordinary  spike  machines, 
or  adopted  by  other* : and  mv  improvement  for 
formin';  the  spikes  with  honk  or  brad  heads,  may 
l>;  applied  to  spike  machines  of  various  construc- 
tions. 

Before  the  introduction  of  my  improvement, 
the  heads  of  hook  or  brad-headed  spikes  were, 
so  far  as  I am  informed,  always  made  by  hand, 
and  they  were  necessarily  imperfect,  Indus'  de- 
ficient in  that  uniformity  in  shape  and  strength 
which  are  important  requisites.  Mv  improve- 
ment in  manufacturing  them  consists 'principally 
in  the  employment  of  what  I denominate  a bend- 
ing lever,  or  some  analogous  device,  by  means  of 
which  the  portion  of  the  rod  which  is  to  consti- 
tute the  head  is  bent  down  so  ns  to  form  an  angle 
with  the  shank,  and  in  then  forcing  up  a heading 
die.  properly  formed,  so  as  to  upset  tin*  bent 
portion,  and  to  cause  it  to  assume  the  desired 
shape. 

In  each  of  these  figures,  where  like  parts  are 
shown,  they  are  designated  by  the  same  letters 
of  reference.  A A is  the  bod-plate  upon  which 
most  of  the  operating  parts  of  the  machine  are 
sustained.  B B arc  the  dies  which  grip  and  hold 
the  spike-rod  during  the  time  the  bending  and 
heading  are  effected.  C is  a lever  by  which  the 
dio  B is  closed,  the  die  B being  stationary.  This 
lever  is  acted  on  by  the  segmental  cam  D on 
the  driving-shaft  E of  the  machine ; the  frame 
F H,  which  holds  the  die  II,  works  on  a joint- 
rod  cc,  and  is  lifted  bv  the  strap  Jd,  attached 
by  the  joint-pin  t to  the  lever  C.  The  spike- rod 
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/is  to  be  fed  into  the  dies  in  the  usual  way,  and  as  soon  as  the  dies  are  closed  upon  the  niece  to  be 
headed,  the  bending  lever  (J  has  its  outer  end  /»  raised  by  the  earn  H on  the  shaft  E,  which  causes  its 
end  <j  to  descend  upon  the  projecting  end  of  the  spike-rod,  and  to  bend  it  down  iu  the  mauner  shown. 
I is  the  heading-slide  which  carries  the  heading-die  J,  and  as  soon  as  the  cam  11  escapes  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  bending  lever  h,  and  that  end  descends,  the  cam  Iv  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  L of  the 
beading-slide,  which  it  forces.  * 


In  the  accompanying  figures  a represents  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  in  which  arc  hung  the 
shafts  h b b of  three  rolls  cec,  arranged  at  equal  distances  around  a common  axis.  Each  shaft  has  two 
journals  running  in  boxes  dd,  the  lower  one  so  mounted  in  the  frame  by  means  of  set-screws  c the  axis 
of  the  rollers  can  be  adjusted  in  a radial  direction  from  or  towards  the  ceutral  line  around  which  they 
are  arranged.  The  rolls  are  frustums  of  cones  from  the  lines  1 to  2,  nnd  2 to  3,  which  is  the  extremity 
of  the  rolls;  they  are  in  tlie  form  of  the  frustum  of  a flatter  or  more  obtuse  cone,  so  that  in  the  plane 
of  the  radii  of  the  common  centre,  the  latter  part  will  be  parallel  with  the  common  axis  around  which 
the  three  rolls  ore  arranged. 
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There  is  a cog-wheel  f on  the  shaft  of  each  of  the  rolls,  the  three  being  of  equal  diameter,  and  these 
three  are  caused  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction  by  mean*  of  two  intermediate  cog-wllbels  gg.  The 
driving  (lower  should  be  applied  to  tho  shaft  A of  one  of  the  roll*  in  any  desired  manner,  although  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  shafts  of  one  of  the  intermediate  wheels.  The  dotted  lines  t j in  sections, 
represent  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  rolls,  and  the  intermediate  wheels  form  the  axis  round 
which* they  are  arranged,  and  the  dotted  lines  kkk  represent  vertical  plane*  radiating  from  this 
common  aids,  and  the  dotted  lines  III  the  lines  of  the  axis  of  the  three  rolls  which  are  slightly  inclined 
thereto 


When  tho  rolls  are  set  in  motion  a loop  or  hall  of  iron  m,  in  n highly  heated  state,  is  dropped  in  be- 
tween them,  at  their  upper  end,  the  frame  work  being  left  open  above  for  that  purpose,  and  the  slight 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  three  rolls  from  the  vertical  plane,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  bbb, 
cause*  the  rolls  gradually  to  cany  down  between  them  the  hall  of  iron  towards  their  lriVrcr  end,  where 
they  are  nearer  together  by  reason  of  the  inclination  of  their  axis  from  the  vertical  liue  being  greater 
than  the  lines  of  the  coues. 


By  this  means  not  only  is  the  mas*  of  iron  gradually  drawn  down  in  the  direction  of  the  common 
axis,  around  which  the  rolls  are  arranged,  but  by  the  action  of  the  rotating  surface  of  the  rolls,  in  a 
line  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this  common  centre,  the  iron  » rotated  on  its  axis  and  squeezed  in  a spiral 
direction,  and  the  mass  gradually  elongated  and  carried  out  al  the  bottom  in  a round  bar  n.  of  a di- 
ameter equal  to  the  space  between  the  lower  end  of  the  three  rolls,  where  the  cones  are  so  flat  as  to 
reduce  the  bar  to  a cylindrical  form.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  rolls  from  being  overheated 
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by  contact  with  the  highly  heated  mass  of  iron  under  treatment,  the  roll  a may  he  made  hollow, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  with  a central  water-tube  o,  extending  down  to  near  the  bottom, 
through  which  water  is  introduced,  and  which  flows  out  around  the  tube,  and  is  discharged  at 
the  top. 

Fig.  3345  elevation  of  right  side  of  machine,  showing  the  fly-wheel,  pulleys,  bands,  aud  fixtures,  to 
apply  the  moving  power. 

Fig.  334 5a  section  of  same  through  e >1. 

Fig.  3346  elevation  of  left  side  of  machine  when  closed  in  the  act  of  finishing  a spike. 

Fig.  3346a  section  of  same  through  a b. 

Fig.  3847  front  elevation,  with  pointing  levera  closed. 

Fig.  3348  rear  elevation,  with  pointing-levers  closed. 

Fig.  334  W longitudinal  section  ami  elevation  of  machine,  prepared  for  making  hook-head  spikes,  the 
machine  open,  and  immediately  after  forwarding  the  nail-road,  and  ready  for  the  downward  motion  of 
the  upper  lever  and  hooker. 

Fig.  3350  section  after  the  downward  motion  of  upper  lever  and  hooker. 

Fig.  3361  section  after  the  downward  motion  of  upper  lever  and  hooker,  with  the  header  home  an<J 
the  spike  headed  and  pointed. 

Fig.  3352  plan  of  heading-box  and  beading-lever  B.  heading-bolt  H. 

SPINNING-FRAME  BANDING,  MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  This  machine  is  used  to  make 
banding  to  drive  spinning-frames  generally,  but  is  of  course  applicable  to  the  making  of  small  cord  for 
any  purpose. 

Description, . — A,  Fig.  3361.  is  the  combination  of  fixed  loose  pulleys  receiving  the  driving -band.  B 
is  a cone,  from  which  a hand  leads  to  a round  cone  directly  in  the  rear  of  B on  the  shaft  b ; thence  by 
another  band  to  the  pulley  c motion  is  communica- 
ted to  shaft  c,  which  takes  up  the  banding  as  it  is 
laid,  which  from  thence  posses  to  a bobbin,  and  is 
wound  by  the  friction  of  a drum  on  which  the  bob- 
bin lies,  which  is  driven  by  a band  from  the  pulley 
»,  but  which  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing.  E is 
the  machine  which  lays  the  banding.  A revolving 
motion  is  given  by  the  band-geer  C around  the  fixed 
spindle  D,  while  the  upper  is  steadied  in  a socket 
at  d,  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  the  point  l 
bearing  on  the  top  of  D.  The  twist  to  be  made 
into  banding  is  wound  on  two  bobbin*  p placed 
within  the  fivers  h,  held  between  two  disks,  which 
disks  are  kept  together  firmly  by  two  rods,  not 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  twist,  as  it  leaves  the 
bobbins,  passes  round  tlie  rira  of  the  flyer,  or 
through  a staple  in  the  conical  weight  t,  thence 
through  a hole  in  the  end  of  the  bar  /,  thence 
through  the  centre  of  the  flyer  twicu  or  thrice 
round  the  geered  rolls  k,  thence  through  the  centre 
of  the  spindle  of  the  machine  E,  when  the  two 
strands  are  twisted  together  or  laid.  The  shaft  E 
takes  up  and  delivers  the  bonding.  It  is  evident 
that  in  laying  the  banding,  if  the  bobbins  were 
stationary,  a portion  of  the  twist  would  be  taken 
out ; to  remedy  this  by  means  of  the  goer  m fixed 
on  the  spindle  D and  an  intermediate  «,  motion  is 
given  to  the  geer  o to  which  the  flyer  is  fastened ; 
by  this  means,  as  much  or  more  twist  is  put  into 
the  strands  as  would  bo  lost  in  the  laying.  The 
bobbins  of  twist  />  arc  held  on  spindles,  which  spin- 
dles fit  into  a socket  in  the  bottom  of  the  flyer,  and  the  upper  end  passing  through  the  bar  f is  held  by 
a small  screw.  To  take  out  the  spindle,  the  bar/ can  be  revolved. 

STAVE-DRESSING  MACHINE.  Fig.  3362  gives  only  a representation  of  this  machine  in  the 
maimer  of  looking  down  ujxm  the  fuce  of  the  frame,  therefore  the  geering  underneath  cannot  be  seen; 
but  from  this  vertical  view  a good  mechanic  will  1m;  able  to  trace  the  reflation  of  the  different  parts,  and 
perceive  the  beauties  of  the  whole  machine  and  its  adaptations  to  the  purpose,  so  much  to  be  desired 
ami  so  essential  to  the  great  and  rising  trade  of  American  cooperage. 

A A A is  the  frame  ; K is  the  iron  bedplate  represented  by  the  dark  shading.  B represents  the  large 
knife  or  cutting-roller,  somewhat  hid  by  the  belt  which  drives  it  from  the  power  roller  D.  C 0 are 
friction-rollers,  edged,  as  it  were,  to  run  u|x>n  a rail  to  keep  the  large  knife-roller  steady,  and  underneath 
b another  for  the  same  purpose,  all  three  set  equidistant,  like  at  the  points  of  a triangle.  E H are  rollers 
connected  with  another  belt  to  drive  the  small  knife- roller  I.  G is  a driving-belt  on  an  idle  roller  near 
the  motion  or  drive  pulley  F.  N N are  pulleys  which  are  driven  by  a cross  rope-belt  to  drive  a hori- 
zontal shaft,  on  which  is  the  notched  wheel  which  moves  the  two  vertical  shafts  or  feeding-roller*  (two 
biting  wheels)  a a,  and  which  are  now  represented  as  feeding  a stave  into  the  knife-rollers.  E is  a sj«ntl 
spring  which  makes  the  feeders  accommodate  themselves  to  the  bendings  of  the  staves,  b is  a rest  on  a 
straight  line  which  keeps  the  stave  up  to  the  other  two  smooth  rollers  with  springs  cd,  which  act  as 
subordinate  to  the  biting  feeders.  C is  another  rest  and  roller  to  keep  firm  the  small  cutting-roller  T, 
between  which  and  the  large  knife-roller  B the  stave  passes  aud  comes  out  shaved  through  the  centre 
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of  B,  the  largo  cutting- roller,  which  is  open.  L is  the  lever  or  handle  to  set  the  feed-gecr  in  motion,  by 
lifting  the  wheel  which  drives  the  feed-shafts. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  and  improvement  consists  in  combining  and  arranging  two  revolving  rings 
or  wheels  having  cutters  oil  their  opposing  surfaces  next  each  other,  for  shaving  the  stave  transversely 
on  both  sides  at  once,  producing  a stave  the  cross-section  of  which  is  the  segment  of  a circle,  the  diam- 
eter of  which  is  to  be  greater  than  the  diameters  of  the  wheels,  and  the  curve  of  the  stave  Wing  variable 
at  pleasure  for  all  kinds  of  casks.  The  ]>osition  of  the  whole  geering  can  be  changed  to  suit  the  angle 
of  the  stave’s  curvature,  as  the  stave  moves  on  the  cutters  it  being  the  hy|X)tlicnu*c  of  a right-angled 
triangle  formed  by  the  parallel  lines  ou  which  the  cutters  are  placed.  The  whole  machine  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  considering  a circle  (for  the  curvature)  to  be  a regular  potygon  of  am  indefinite  num- 
ber of  sides,  the  sum  of  the  sides  being  the  perimeter  of  the  circle. 


33G2. 


A patent  was  granted  for  this  machine  to  Jcnsox  <t  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  cannot  but  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  country,  as  it  destroys  nt  once  the  rough,  slavish  work  of  cooperage,  and  lets  the 
cooper  occupy  his  hands  with  the  most  light  and  easy  parts  of  his  trade. 

STAVE-JOINTING  MACHINE.  Fig.  .'1303  is  mi  engraving  of  a stave  jointer,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
H.  Law,  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  who  has  taken  measures  to  secure  a patent  for  the  same.  Its 
utility,  nature,  and  inode  operation  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  following  description: 

A A A.  frame.  B,  lever,  which  moves  the  frame  L L.  together  with  the  saw  and  roller  D,  which  arc 
all  attached  to  frame  L L.  C,  lever,  by  means  of  which  lever  B is  moved.  D D,  concave  rollers  under 
which  the  stave  passes.  E E E E.  standards  to  support  I)  D.  F F,  circular  saws,  standing  in  a raking 
position,  verging  in  opposite  directions,  so  us  to  give  the  proper  bevel  to  the  edges  of  the  stave.  G G 
GO,  raised  pieces  over  which  the  stave  passes,  which  raised  pieces  together  with  the  concave  rollers 
I)  D form  throats  or  slots  just  the  thickness  of  the  stave,  and  through  which  the  stave  is  made  to  pass. 
II,  a guide-piece  to  conduct  the  stave  to  the  second  saw.  I,  a light  spring  to  press  the  stave  against  the 
guide-piece  H.  J,  the  end  of  the  feed-chain  which  connects  with  the  dresser.  K K,  dogs  or  hooks,  at- 
tached to  the  endless  chain  and  traversing  in  the  curved  slot  S S S to  carry  forward  the  stave — the  chain 


is  underneath,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  engraving  except  at  J.  LL.  movable  frame  that  supports 
the  saw.  and  that  is  attached  to  and  acted  upon  by  lever  B to  adjust  tbe  saw  to  the  width  of  the  stave. 
M,  journal  box.  P P,  pulleys  to  drive  the  circular  saw.  O,  pawls,  nr  hold  fists,  to  lever  C.  N N,  weight 

an  I mpe  that  move  lever  B.  Q Q.  index  beds.  R.  curved  piece  attached  to  lever  B .dotted 

curved  line  ranging  with  the  saw,  and  governing  the  feed  of  stave  on  that  side. 

Operation. — The  stave  is  delimited  by  tbe  machine  on  the  floor  of  the  jointer,  and  is  placed  by  hand 
with  the  back  of  tbe  stave  up,  with  one  edge  on  the  dotted  lines,  being  the  proper  position  for  that  edge 
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to  lx*  jointed  by  the  first  saw,  and  with  a single  glance  of  the  eye  on  the  index  lines  on  the  near  side  the 
tender  can  see  what  width  the  stave  will  bear;  it  it  is  described,  for  instance,  by  the  first  line,  the  lever 
C is  immediately  placed  on  the  corresponding  first  line,  an.]  held  fast  by  pulley  O,  or  if  the  stave  ►>  of 
some  o her  width  it  is  readily  seen,  and  the  lever  C place  I in  the  proper  pu.ition;  but  it  is  not  omive* 
uient  that  the  saw  should  bike  that  position  immediately,  therefore  lever  B is  still  held  fast  in  its  IWokT 
pnsitio'i  by  ratchets  underneath  and  attached  to  circular  piece  It,  whi.h  circular  piece  is  attached  to  and 
traverses  with  lever  11.  Then.*  is  a ketch  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  which  is  pres-ed  into 
tjie  ratchets  and  holds  fast  lever  II.  This  hold  fast  is  tripped  by  one  of  the  dogs  passing  through  a 
throat  under  the  floor  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  weight  N immediately  shifts  lever  11  to  lever  C.  and 
place*  the  saw  in  its  propt*  position.  The  dog  that  carries  the  stive  forward  traverses  in  a curved  line 
corresponding  to  the  oilge  or  taper  of  the  stave,  giving  ts»  the  stive  its  taper,  and  both  saws  standing  in 
a raking  position  corresponding  to  the  bevel  of  the  stave,  give*  to  the  stive  its  proper  bevel,  the  stave 
passing  In?  tween  the  raised  pieces  0 C?  G 0 am!  the  concave  roller  D D.  which  together  torm  a slot  just 
the  thickness  of  a stave,  nm*t  of  necessity  bring  every  crook  *»r  twist  fair  to  the  saw*,  jointing  to  corre- 
spond with  the  crooks  and  twists,  am)  making  a more  perfectly  shn|M*d  stave  than  can  jsissibiy  be  done 
by  the  hand.  The  staves  are  pressed  by  springs  (which  do  not  appear  in  the  engraving)  up  against  the 
rollers  I)  I).  and  as  the  rollers  are  more  concave  than  the  stave  is  convex,  one  edge  of  a narrow  stave 
is  forced  into  this  concavity  and  presents  an  edge  less  bevelling  to  the  saw  than  a wide  stave  does, 
so  that  without  any  alteration  of  machinery  the  bevel  is  made  to  correspond  t4i  the  width  of  the  stive; 
to  accomplish  this  with  the  second  saw  the  concave  roller,  together  with  the  near  standard  E and  raised 
piece  G,  is  attached  to  the  frame  and  shifts  with  the  saw. 

STEAM.  The  elastic  fluid  into  which  water  is  converted  by  the  continued  application  of  heat. 

All  liquids  whatever,  when  exposed  to  a sufficiently  high  temperature,  are  e<  inverted  into  vapor. 
The  mechanical  properties  of  vapor  are  similar  to  those  of  gases  in  general.  The  property  which  i« 
most  imjKjrtant  to  be  considered,  in  the  case  of  steam,  is  the  elastic  pressure.  When  a* vapor  or  gas  i* 
contained  in  a close  vessel,  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  will  sustain  a pressure  arising  from  the  do* 
licit;/  of  the  fluid.  This  pressure  is  produced  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles,  which  gives  them 
a tendency  to  fly  asunder,  arid  causes  the  nia*1*  of  the  fluid  to  exert  a force  tending  to  burst  any  vessel 
within  which  it  is  confined.  This  pressure  is  uniformly  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  such  a fluid  is  contained:  it  is  to  this  quality  that  all  the  niechanic.il  power  of  steam  indue. 

To  render  the  chief  properties  of  steam  intelligible,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena 
which  attend  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor  by  the  continued  application  of  heat,  under  the  various 
circumstances  of  external  pressure  which  present  themselves  in  the  processes  of  nature  ami  art. 

Let  A B,  Fig.  8364,  be  a tube  or  cylinder,  the  magnitude  of  whose  bnse  is  a square  inch,  and  

let  a piston  move  steam-tight  in  it ; let  it  be  imagined  that  under  this  pi-ton.  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  there  n un  inch  depth  of  water,  which  will  therefore  bo  in  quantity  a cubic 
inch  ; let  the  piston  be  counterbalanced  by  a weight  W acting  over  si  pulley,  which  shall 
be  sufficient  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  its  friction  in  the  cylinder;  and 
let  the  weight  W be  so  arranged  that  from  time  to  time  its  amount  may  be  diminished  to 
any  required  extent.  Under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  the  piston  being  in  contact 
with  tla*  water,  and  all  air  hiring  excluded  from  beneath  it,  it  will  be  pressed  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  wc  shall  assume  to  be  14  J lbs.  Let  it  1m?  also  sup- 
posed that  a thermometer  is  placed  in  the  water  under  the  piston,  and  that  the  tube  A B 
is  transparent,  so  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  may  he  observed.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  under  the  piston  lieing  reduced  to  that  of  melting  ice,  which  is  3*2 0 of 
the  common  thermometer,  let  the  flame  of  a lamp  be  applied  under  the  tube,  and  let  the 
time  of  its  application  be  noted.  If  the  thermometer  he  now  observed,  it  will  lx*  seen  slowly  and  grad- 
ually* to  indicate  an  increasing  tonijx'iaturw  of  the  water,  the  pi-ton  maintaining  its  position  in  contact 
with  the  water  unchanged.  This  augmentation  of  the  temperature  will  cootinue  until  the  thermometer 
indicates  the  temperature  of  21*2°.  Let  the  time  be  then  noted.  It  will  be  found  that  after  that  epoch, 
the  water  will  cease  to  increase  in  temperature,  notwithstanding  the  coutimicd  application  of  the  lamp, 
the  thermometer  not  rising  above  212  . But  another  effect  will  begin  to  be  manifested;  the  piston 
will  he  observed  gradually  to  rise,  leaving  a space  apparently  vacant  between  it  and  the  water.  'Hie 
depth  of  the  water  will,  however,  be  at  the  same  time  gradually  diminished,  and  the  diminution  of  its 
depth  will  be  found  to  bear  constantly  the  same  proportion  to  the  ascent  of  the  pi-don.  This  propor- 
tion will  render  the  circumstances  here  supposed  to  be  that  of  1700  to  1.  If  the  application  of  the 
lamp  be  continued,  and  the  tube  have  sufficient  length,  the  water  will,  after  the  hiproof  a certain  time, 
altogfiher  disappear  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube;  and  when  that  occurs,  the  piston  will  have  risen  to 
the  height  of  1700  inche-*,  being  1700  times  the  original  depth  of  the  water. 

Tlie  tulx?  will  now,  to  all  appearance,  he  empty ; but  if  the  apparatus  were  weighed,  it  would  be 
found  to  have  the  same  weight  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  The  water,  therefore,  mu*t 
still  be  contained  in  the  tube,  though  it  has  assumed  an  invisible  form.  To  demonstrate  its  presence,  let 
the  lamp  be  removed  ; immediately  the  piston  will  begin  to  descend,  ami  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube 
will  be  covered  with  a dew,  which  speedily  increasing,  will  fall  to  the  bottom  in  drops  of  water.  'Hie  pis- 
ton meanwhile  will  continue  to  move  downwards,  sweeping  liefore  it  the  water  from  the  sides  of  the  tube ; 
and  at  length  will  recover  its  first  position,  having  under  it.  as  at  the  beginning,  a cubic  inch  of  water. 

In  the  above  process,  the  elevation  of  the  piston  is  produced  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  atenm.  into 
which  the  water  was  gradually  converted  by  the  lamp.  The  space  between  the  piston  and  the  water 
during  its  ascent,  though  apparently  empty,  was  filled  with  steam ; which,  like  air  and  most  other 
gases,  is  a colorless  and  invisible  fluid.  The  proportion  of  the  elevation  of  the  piston  to  the  diminution 
of  depth  of  the  water  being  1700  to  1,  proves  that  the  water  in  passing  into  steam  increases  its  volume 
in  that  proportion.  When  the  water  altogether  disappeared,  the  height  of  the  piston  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  was  1700  inches;  and  as  the  tube  under  Ihu  piston  was  then  tilled  with  the  steam  into 
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which  t lift  water  had  been  converted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cubic  inch  of  water,  in  this  case,  was  con' 
verted  into  1 700  inches  of  steam. 

*nie  pressure  of  the  attno-pherc  nbovc  the  piston  was.  in  this  case,  overcome  by  the  elastic  force  of 
the  steam,  and  the  piston.  Iicaring  that  pressure  upon  it,  was  raided  to  a height  of  1700  inches.  In  tho 
evapsiration.  therefore,  of  this  cubic  inch  of  water,  a mechanical  force  has  been  evolved  equivalent  to 
14  $ lbs.  raised  to  the  height  of  1700  inches. 

Fnmi  the  moment  at  which  tho  water  began  to  be  converted  into  Bteam  the  thermometer,  having 
then  attained  212°,  ceased  to  rise.  Nevertheless,  the  application  of  the  lamp  was  continued,  and  there- 
fore the  same  quantity  of  heat  |K*r  minute  was  still  supplied  to  the  water.  Since  the  water  did  not 
increase  in  temperature,  it  may  lie  asked  what  became  ot  this  continued  supply  of  heat  received  from 
the  lamp  ? It  may  be  said  that  it  was  imparted  to  the  steam  into  which  the  water  was  convert ed  ; but 
if  the  thermometer  were  rui-ed  out  of  the  water,  and  held  in  the  steam  between  the  water  and  the  pis- 
ton, it  Avuuld  still  indicate  the  same  temperature  of  212°.  We  thus  at  rive  at  the  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  fact,  that  notwithstanding  a large  supply  of  heat  imported  to  wnter  during  its  evaporation, 
that  lieafis  sen-ible  neither  in  the  water  itsylf  nor  in  the  vapor  into  winch  the  water  is  converted. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  thus  ab  orbed  in  converting  water  into  steam  is  easily  determined,  tho 
interval  of  time  being  noted  which  elapsed  between  the  fir^t  application  of  the  lamp  und  tho  moment 
at  which  the  thermometer  ceased  to  rise.  Let  us  suppose  that  interval  to  be  an  hour;  the  interval  be- 
ing ul-o  noted  between  the  moment  the  thermometer  censes  to  rise  ami  the  process  of  evaporation 
begins,  ami  the  moment  at  which  the  last  particle  of  water  disappears  from  the  Irottom  of  the  tube  and 
the  evaporation  is  completed,  it  will  be  foun  I that  this  interval  is  5.}  hours;  and  in  gcucral,  whatever 
may  be  tbe  length  of  time  necessary  to  raise  U»e  temperature  of  the  water  front  32°  to  212°,  5$  times 
(lull  interval  will  be  necessary  for  the  same  source  of  heat  to  evaporate  the  same  quuutity  of  water. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  evaporate  water  under  a pressure  of  14 1 pounds  per  square  inrh  requires 

times  as  much  heat  a*  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  raise  the  same  water  from  32®  to  212°. 

Since  the  difference  between  2; 2°'  and  32°  is  180°,  and  since  5}  times  180°  is  990°,  it  follows  that 
to  convert  the  water  into  stenm  after  it  has  uttnined  the  temperature  of  212°,  ns  much  heat  must  be 
supplied  to  it  as  would  be  sufHcient,  if  it  were  not  evaporated,  to  raise  it  990®  higher.  The  heat  thus 
ab'Oi  bed  in  evaporation,  and  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  is  said  to  be  latent  in  the  steam ; and 
the  phenomena  which  have  bccu  just  de-cribed  form  the  foundation  of  the  whole  theory  of  latent  heat. 
That  this  large  quantity  of  heat  is  actually  contained  in  the  steam,  though  not  sensible  to  tbe  thermo- 
meter, admits  of  easy  demonstration,  by  showing  that  it  may  lx*  reproduced  by  converting  the  steam 
into  water.  If  a cubic  inch  of  water,  in  the  form  of  stenm  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  be  introduced 
into  the  same  vessel  with  5}  cubic  inches  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  the  steam  will  be  imme- 
diately converted  into  water;  the  temperature  of  the  5}  inches  of  ice-cold  water  will  be  raised  to  212°, 
and  there  will  be  found  in  the  vessel-  0$  cubic  inches  of  winter  at  212°.  Thus,  while  the  steam,  in  re- 
assuming the  liquid  form,  lias  lost  none  of  its  temperature,  it  has  nevertheless  given  up  as  much  heat 
as  has  raised  b\  cubic  inches  of  wnter  from  32®  to  212°.  It  is  therefore  demonstrated  that  this  quan- 
tity of  beat  was  actually  in  the  steam ; and  that  it  was  its  presence  there  in  the  latent  state,  by  aoino 
agency  not  yet  explained,  that  conferred  upon  the  wnter  in  tin*  vaporous  form  the  property  of  elasticity.. 

We  have  here  supposed  that  the  pressure  under  which  the  water  in  the  tul>e  was  evaporated  was 
die  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  14  j lbs.  per  square  inch.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  piston 
resting  on  the  water  is  loaded  with  a force  of  14  J lbs.,  besides  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
may  In:  done  by  taking  14 1 lbs.  from  the  counterjxrise  W.  If  the  same  process  be  followed  as  before, 
it  will  now  be  found  that  the  thermometer  will  not  cease  to  rise  when  it  has  attained  212°  ; nor  will 
the  piston  then  begin  to  ascend.  The  thermometer  will,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  rise  until  it  lias 
attained  250°.  It  will  then,  as  in  the  former  case,  cease  to  rise ; the  piston  will  ascend,  and  the  water 
will  begin  to  be  converted  into  steam ; the  proportion,  however,  between  tbe  ascent  of  the  piston  and 
die  diminished  depth  of  the  water,  or.  in  other  words  between  the  volume  of  steam  produml  and  the 
volume  of  water  producing  it,  instead  of  being  1700  to  1.  will  now  be  about  930  to  1,  being  little  more 
than  half  the  former  proportion.  Thu  force  against  which  the  elasticity  of  the  steam,  in  the  present 
ease,  acts,  is  29J  lbs. ; and  this  force  is  raised  ulsmt  930  inches  by  tbe  evaporation  of  a cubic  inch  of 
water.  In  the  former  case,  a force  of  14 J lbs.,  being  half  the  present  force,  was  raised  to  1700  inches 
by  tbe  evaporation  of  the  same  quantity  of  water.  If  the  double  force,  instead  of  being  raised  930 
inches,  had  been  raised  only  850  inches,  or  half  the  first  elevation,  then  the  mechanical  effect  evolved 
would  in  both  cases  be  precisely  the  same,  the  double  resistance  being  raised  through  only  Imlf  the 
space;  but  the  actual  height  through  which  the  double  resistance  is  raised  being  930  inches  instead  of 
850,  a greater  mechanical  effect  is  produced  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  in  the  proportion  of  930 
to  850,  being  an  advantage  on  the  p art  of  the  steam  of  greater  pressure  of  about  8 per  cent 

If  the  pressure  under  which  the  evaporation  is  produced  were  further  varied,  it  would  be  found  that 
with  every  increase  of  pressure  the  temperature  at  which  the  evaporation  would  commence  would  bo 
augmented,  and  that  with  every  diminution  of  pressure  that  temperature  would  be  diminished.  It 
would  bo  also  found  that  the  volume  of  steam  produced  by  a cubic  infch  of  water  would  be  less  with 
every  increase  of  pressure  under  which  the  evaporation  is  made;  anil  that  the  diminution  of  volume 
would  la?  nearly,  but  not  in  quite  so  great  a proportion,  ns  the  increase  of  pressure.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  pressure  be  diminished,  the  volume  of  steam  produced  by  n cubic  inch  of  water  will  be  augmented 
in  nearly,  but  not  quite  so  great  a proportion,  as  that  of  the  diminution  of  pressure.  From  all  this,  it 
obviously  follows  that  the  mechanical  effect  evolved  by  the  evaporation  of  a given  volume  of  water 
under  different  pressures  is  very  nearly  the  same ; greater  prossurcs,  however,  having  a slight  advan- 
tage over  lesser  ones. 

It  has  been  seen  that  14  J lbs.  are  raised  to  a height  of  1700  inches  by  the  evaporation  of  a cubic 
inch  of  water  under  the  pressure  of  14$  lb*,  per  square  inch.  Now,  1700  inches  are  nearly  equal  to 
142  feet ; and  14 $ lbs.  raised  142  feet  is  equivalent  to  142  times  14$  lbs,  raised  one  foot,  which  is  equal 
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to  very  nearly  2100  lbs.  raised  one  foot.  To  use  round  numbers,  it  may  then  be  stated,  that  by  the 
evaporation  of  a cubic  foot  of  water  a mechanical  force  is  produced  equivalent  to  a ton  weight  raised  a 
foot  I ugh ; aud  that  this  force  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whatever  be  the  temperature  or  pressure  under 
which  the  evaporation  takes  place. 

In  the  following  table,  calculated  by  Dr.  Larducr,  and  given  by  him  in  the  Appendix  to  the  7th  edi- 
tion of  his  work  on  the  tSttam- h'tu/ine,  is  exhibited  the  temperatures  at  which  water  is  evaporated  under 
different  pressures,  the  volume  into  which  the  water  expands  by  evaporation,  the  mechanical  effect 
evolved  expressed  in  lbs.  raised  one  foot. 
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From  what  has  been  above  explained,  it  is  apparent  that  the  quantity  of  sensible  heat  iu  steam  is 
augmented  with  every  increase  of  pressure  under  which  the  evaporation  takes  place ; but  if  the  interval 
of  time  be  observed  which  elapses  between  the  first  application  of  the  lamp  to  the  ice-cold  water  in 
the  experiment  above  described,  and  the  moment  at  which  the  last  particle  of  water  disappears  by 
evaporation  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  it  will  be  found  that  this  interval  is  exactly  the  same,  what- 
ever be  the  temperature  or  pressure  under  which  the  evaj>oration  takes  place.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  ice-cold  water  into  steam  is  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  pressure  of  the  steam ; but  its  the  temperature  of  steam  increases  and  diminishes  ns  the  pressure 
is  increased  or  diminished,  it  follows  that  this  given  quantity  of  heat  is  differently  distributed  between 
sensible  and  latent  beat  in  steam  of  different  pressures.  As  the  pressure  is  increased  the  sensible  beat 
is  augmented,  and  the  latent  heat  undergoes  a corresponding  diminution,  and  vice  versa.  The  sum  of 
the  sensible  and  latent  heats  is,  in  fact,  a constant  quantity ; the  one  being  always  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  converting  water  at  .‘12°  of  temperature,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  14}  lbs.  per  square  inch,  it  was  necessary  first  to  give  it  180°  additional  sensible  heat,  and 
afterwards  990°  of  latent  heat,  the  total  heat  imparted  to  it  being  1170°.  Such,  then,  is  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  ice-cold  water  to  convert  it  into  steam.  The  actual  tem- 
perature to  which  water  would  be  raised  by  the  heat  necessary  to  evaporate  it,  if  its  evaporation  could 
bo  prevented  by  confining  it  in  a close  vessel,  will  be  found  by  adding  32°  to  1170°.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  stated  that  the  heat  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  ice-cold  water  is  as  much  as  would  raise 
it  to  the  temperature  of  1202°,  if  it>  evaporation  were  prevented.  If  the  temperature  of  red-hot  iron 
be.  as  is  supposed,  about  800°,  and  that  all  bodies  become  incandescent  at  the  same  temperature,  it 
follows  tliat  to  evaporate  water  it  is  necessary  to  impart  to  it  400°  more  heat  tlmn  would  be  sufficient 
to  render  it  red-hot  if  its  evaporation  were  prevented.  As  the  mechanical  effect  evolved  by  water 
evaporated  at  all  pressures  is  nearly  the  same,  and  as  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  effect  that 
evaporation  is  also  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  employed  in  the  evaporation  of 
water  is  productive  of  very  nearly  the  same  mechanical  effect,  whatever  be  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

Since  the  heat  imparted  to  water  in  evaporation  is  necessary  to  sustain  it  In  the  form  of  vapor,  it 
follows  that  if  any  jxtrtion  of  that  heat  be  taken  from  it.  the  steam  will  not  be  lowered  in  temperature, 
but  a portion  of  it  will  be  reconverted  into  water;  a process  which  is  called  condensation.  To  illustrate 
thi«,  let  us  suppose  the  tube  A B to  be  filled  with  steam  of  212°  of  temperature,  produced  from  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  evaporated  under  the  pressure  of  14 J lbs.  on  the  piston.  If,  by  the  application  of 
external  cold,  or  any  other  means,  a quantity  of  heat  be  extracted  from  this  steam,  say  as  much  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  tenth  of  a cubic  inch  of  water,  then  a tenth  part  of  the  steam  in 
the  tube  will  be  condensed  and  deposited  in  the  liquid  state  in  the  bottom,  the  piston  will  descend 
through  a tenth  of  its  entire  height,  and  the  steam  remaining  nneondensed  will  still  have  the  tempera- 
ture of  212°  and  the  press ure  of  14  j lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  the  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
produced  bv  the  condensation  will  also  have  a temperature  of  212°.  The  heat,  therefore,  which  has 
been  thus  abstracted,  is  the  heat  which  was  latent  in  the  steam  formed  by  the  water  thus  deposited. 
And  iu  the  same  manner,  any  heat  which  is  drawn  from  the  steam  will  be  latent  heat ; a corros|x>rid- 
ing  condensation  will  take  place  until  all  the  steam  has  been  condensed,  and  the  piston  brought  into 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  After  that*  any  abstraction  of  heat  must  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  sensible  beat  of  the  water. 

It  has,  in  some  works,  been  stated  that  by  mere  mechanical  compression  steam  will  be  converted 
into  water.  This  is,  however,  an  error,  since  steam,  in  whatever  state  it  may  exist,  must  fxissess  at 
least  212°  of  heat;  and  as  this  quantity  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  the  vaporous  form,  under 
whatever  pressure  it  may  bo  placed,  it  is  clear  that  no  compression  or  increase  of  pressure  can  diminish 
the  actual  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  steam;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  convert  any  portion  of  tho 
steam  into  water. 

If  steam,  by  mechanical  pressure,  be  forced  into  a diminished  volume,  it  will  undergo  an  augmenta- 
tion both  of  temperature  and  pressure,  the  increase  of  pressure  being  greater  than  the  diminution  of 
volume ; in  fact,  any  change  of  volume  which  it  undergoes  will  be  attended  with  the  change  of  temper- 
ature and  pressure  indicated  in  the  above  table.  The  steam,  after  its  volume  has  been  changed,  will 
assume  exactly  tho  pressure  and  temperature  which  it  would  have  in  the  same  volume  if  it  were  im- 
mediately evolved  from  water.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  a cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into  steam  under 
a pressure  of  14}  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  at  the  temperature  of  212°.  Let  its  volume  be  then  reduced 
by  compression  in  the  proportion  of  1700  to  930.  When  so  reduced,  its  temperature  will  be  found  to 
have  risen  from  212°  to  250°,  and  its  pressure  will  be  increased  from  14}  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  29} 
lbs.  per  square  iuch ; but  this  is  exactly  the  state,  as  to  pressure,  temperature,  and  density,  as  the  steam 
would  be  in  if  it  were  immediately  raised  from  water  under  the  pressure  of  29}  lbs.  per  square  inck 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  whatever  manner,  after  evaporation,  the  density  of  steam  be  changed, 
whether  by  expansion  or  contraction,  it  will  still  remain  the  sumo  as  if  it  were  immediately  raised  from 
water  in  its  actual  state. 

The  circumstance  w hich  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  mere  mechanical  compression  will 
produce  a condensation  of  steam  is,  that  the  vessel  in  which  steam  is  contained  must  necessarily  have 
the  same  temperature  as  the  steam  itself.  If  then  the  steam  contained  in  the  vessel  be  suddenly  com- 
pressed, it  will  undergo  as  sudden  an  elevation  of  temperature ; and  the  vessel  containing  it  not  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  from  any  external  source,  a corresponding  increase  of  temperature,  it  will  rob  the 
steam  of  a portion  of  its  heat,  and  a partial  condensation  will  be  produced,  and  will  be  continued  until 
the  temperatures  of  the  steam  and  the  vessel  containing  it  shall  lx*  equalized. 

While  water,  in  passing  into  steam,  suffers  a great  enlargement  of  volume,  steam,  on  the  other  liand, 
tn  being  converted  into  water  undergoes  a corresponding  diminution  of  volume.  It  has  been  seen  that 
a cubic  inch  of  w’ater,  evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  swells  into  1700  cubic  inches  of  steam. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a close  vessel,  containing  1700  cubic  inches  of  such  steam,  be  exposed  to 
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cold  sufficient  to  take  from  the  steam  nil  its  latent  heat,  the  steam  will  be  reconverted  into  water,  will 
shrink  into  its  original  dimensions,  and  will  leave  the  remainder  of  the  vessel  a vacuum.  This  prop- 
erty of  steam  has  supplied  the  means,  in  practical  mechanics,  of  obtaining  that  amount  of  mechanical 
power  which  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  confer  upon  a vacuum.  If  by  any  means  whatever  the 
space  in  a cylinder  under  the  piston  1m*  rendered  a vacuum,  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  take  effect 
above  the  piston,  and  will  urge  the  piston  downwards  with  a force  amounting  to  about  15  lbs.  on  each 
square,  incli  of  the  surface  of  the  piston.  To  render  steam  available  for  this  purpose,  it  is  only  ucccs- 
sary  to  inject  it  into  the  cylinder  until  it  expels  from  the  cylinder  all  the  atmospheric  air  or  other  un- 
condensahle  gases  which  the  cylinder  contains  ; and  when  that  is  effected,  the  pure  steam  which  remains 
in  the  cylinder  being  suddenly  condensed  by  the  application  of  cold,  leaves  the  cylinder  a vacuum,  and 
gives  effect  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  piston,  ns  before  explained.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
principle  of  the  atmospheric  engine. 

The  temperature  and  pressure  of  strain  produced  by  immediate  evaporation,  when  it  has  received 
no  heat,  save  that  which  it  takes  from  the  water,  have  a fixed  relation  one  to  the  other.  If  this  rela- 
tion were  known,  and  expressed  by  a mathematical  formula,  the  temperature  might  always  be  inferred 
from  the  pressure,  or  vice  certa.  Hut  physical  science  has  not  yet  supplied  any  principles  by  which 
•uch  a formula  can  be  deduced  from  any  known  properties  of  liquids,  in  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any 
general  relation  established  by  direct  reasoning,  cmpyriml  formula*  have  been  projtosed  width  express, 
with  more  or  less  precision,  this  relation  in  different  parts  of  the  thermometric  scale. 

When  the  pressure  under  which  the  evaporation  takes  place  does  not  exceed  one  atmosphere,  or  15 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  will  be  expressed  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  the  following  formula*,  proposed  by  Southern : 

k 5 13 

P = 0*04948  -f  ( 


/513  + T\5,: 
\ 155-7*256  / 


. T = 1 55-7256  X y/  V — 00  U*  »8  — 618 ; 

where  P expresses  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  T the  temperature  by  Fahrenheit'* 
thermometer. 

For  pressures  exceeding  one  atmosphere  and  not  exceeding  four,  the  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
following  formula*,  proposed  by  Tredgold  : 


T = 20118  f/  1* — 103  ; 


or  by  the  following  formula*, 

p / 98*206  -f-  T \ 0 

\ 108  662  / 

T = 108-662  yF—  98-806. 

For  pressures  extending  from  four  to  fifty  atmosphere-,  the  following  formulas  have  been  proposed 
by  Messrs.  Dulong  and  Arago: 

P = (0-26703  + 0 0067585  T)‘ 

T = 147-961  y/V—  89  644. 

Biot  has  proposed  a more  general  formula,  which  expresses  tha  relation  between  the  pressure  and 
the  temperature,  whatever  be  the  pressure  under  which  the  evaporation  takes  place.  Let  p be  the 
pressure,  expressed  in  millimetres,  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice;  let  / be  the  tempera- 
turc  of  the  water  taken  on  the  centesimal  air  thermometer ; and  let  a,  ax,  a„  6,,  in  be  constant  quauti-* 
ties,  whose  values  shall  be  determined  by  the  following  conditions : 


a — 606131330259 

Log.  a,  = 1 -82340688193 

la»g.  6,  = — 061809734296 
Log.  — 0-74110951837 

Log.  6,  = — 060212510583. 

The  relation  between  p and  t will  then  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula, 

t „ i 20  + < | *>  + «• 

Log.  p = a — ai  6i  — a,  6, 


M.  Biot  compared  the  temperature  and  corresponding  pressures,  calculated  by  this  formula,  with  the 
•erics  determined  by  an  extensive  course  of  experiments  undertaken  by  MM.  Arago  and  Dulong  by 
order  of  the  French  government,  to  those  of  the  experiments  of  Taylor  at  lower  temperatures,  and  to  a 
numerous  series  of  MSS.  observations  of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  extending  from  the  boiling  point  to  tempera- 
tures considerably  below  that  of  melting  ice,  and  found  that  the  calculated  and  observed  results  cor- 
responded within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  experiments  themselves.  The  formula?  first  given  above 
offer,  however,  much  greater  facility  for  practical  calculation,  and  afford  as  accurate  results  as  are  re- 
quired for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

•The  same  difficulty  which  attends  the  establishment  of  a general  formula  expressing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  temperatures  and  pressures  of  steam,  also  attends  the  determination  of  one  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  pressure  and  the  augmented  volume  into  which  the  water  expands  by  evaporation. 
Empirical  formula;  have  accordingly  been  likewise  proposed  to  express  this  relation.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Navier  proposed  the  following  formula. for  this  purpose. 
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Let  V express  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  steam  produced  by  one  cubic  inch  of  water,  and  let  P 
express  the  pressure  of  this  steam  in  kilograms  j>er  square  metre ; then  we  shall  have 

y_ 1000  

“ 0-09  + 00000484  P' 

This  formula  gives  sufficiently  accurate  results  when  applied  to  pressures  much  above  ono  atmosphere. 
It  fads  to  give  the  same  accuracy,  however,  when  applied  to  lower  pressures. 

The  following  formula:  have  been  proposed  by  M.  de  Pam  hour: 


y __  10,000 

— 0-4227  + 0-00268  P* 

which  will  apply  to  low  pressures ; and 

y 10,000 

1-421  + 00023  P* 

which  will  lx*  applicable  to  high  pressures.  In  each  of  these  P is  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Dr.  Lardner  proposes  the  following  modified  formula,  V and  P returning  their  signification : 

,r  3875969 

V = — , • 

164  + P’ 

which  may  be  used  in  refcrcnco  to  low-pressure  engines  of  every  form,  as  well  as  for  high-pressure 
engines  which  work  expansively. 

When  the  pressure  is  not  less  than  80  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  following  formula  will  be  more 
accurate : 


? Y_  4347826 

” 618 + P‘ 

In  the  preceding  observations  steam  has  been  considered  as  receiving  no  heat  except  that  which  it 
takes  from  the  water  during  the  • process  of  evaporation,  the  amount  of  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
1170°  more  than  the  heat  contained  in  ice-cold  water.  But  steam,  after  having  been  formal  from 
water  by  evaporation,  may,  like  all  other  material  substances,  receive  an  accession  of  heat  from  any 
external  source,  and  its  temperature  may  thereby  be  elevated.  If  the  steam  to  which  such  additional 
heat  is  imparted  be  so  confined  ns  to  be  incapable  of  enlarging  its  dimensions,  the  effect  produced  upon 
it  by  the  increase  of  temperature  will  be  an  increase  of  pressure  ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  con- 
fined under  a given  pressure,  with  power  to  enlarge  its  volume,  subject  to  the  preservation  of  that 
pressure,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  contained  in  a cylinder  under  a movable  piston  loaded  with  a 
given  pressure,  then  the  effect  of  the  augmented  temperature  will  be,  not  an  increase  of  pressure,  but 
an  increase  of  volume ; and  the  increase  of  volume  in  this  latter  case  will  be  in  exactly  tne  aanic  pro- 
portion as  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  former  case. 

These  effects  of  elevated  temperature  arc  common,  not  only  to  the  vapors  of  all  liauids,  but  also  to 
all  permanent  gases ; but,  what  is  much  more  remarkable,  the  numerical  amount  of  tne  augmentation 
of  pressure  or  volume  produced  by  n giver:  increase  of  temperature  is  the  same  for  all  vapors  and  gases. 
If  the  pressure  which  any  gas  or  vapor  would  have  were  it  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
be  expressed  by  100,000,  then  the  pressure  which  it  will  receive  for  every  degree  of  temperature  by 
which  it  is  raised  will  be  expressed  by  208$;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  the  additional  pressure 
produced  by  each  degree  of  temperature  will  be  the  480th  part  of  its  pressure  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  obtain  an  algebraical  expression  by  which  the  augmentation 
of  pressure  in  a given  volume,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  augmentation  of  volume  under  a given  pressure 
for  every  increase  of  temperature,  may  be  calculated. 

Let  r be  the  volume  of  any  elastic  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  32° ; and  let  it  be  then  supposed  to 
be  raised  by  the  application  of  beat  to  the  temperature  T,  if  under  a given  pressure.  Let  its  aug- 
mented volume  be  V.  The  increase  of  volume  will  then  be  V — w,  wltile  the  increase  of  temperature 


will  be  T°  — 32°.  Bui  pincc  the  increase  of  volume  for  one  degree  of  temperature  is  —r~,  the  increase 

480 


for  T°  — 32°  will  be  -rr  X (T°  — 32°) ; and  therefore  the  augmented  volume  V will  be 
480 


V = " + 480(T°-32O)- 


H 


T°  - 

l + i_ 

1 480 


32°  1 


If  V'  be  the  volume  at  any  other  temperature  T',  we  shall  have 


From  whence  we  infer 


V _ T +448 
V' — T'  + 448  ’’ 


by  which,  when  the  volume  of  steam  at  any  one  temperature  is  known,  the  volume  at  any  other  tem- 
perature may  be  found,  supposing  that  the  steam  receives  no  accession  of  water  by  evaporation. 

Steam  which  thus  receives  additional  heat  after  its  separation  from  the  water  from  which  it  is 
evolved  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Lardner  superheated  steam,  to  distinguish  it  from  common  steam,  which 
is  that  usually  employed  in  steam-engines.  Superheated  steam  admits  of  losing  a part  of  its  heat  with- 
out suffering  partial  condensation ; but  common  steam  is  always  partially  condensed  if  any  portion  of 
beat  be  withdrawn  from  it.  For  further  details  on  these  properties,  see  Ixsrdner  on  the  Steam-Engine, 
7th  ed.  p.  168,  et.  seq ; also  Appendix.  See  also  Lardner  on  Heat,  chap,  viii. ; Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
You  IL — 30 
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In  the  mechanical  operation  of  steam,  which  has  been  already  explained,  the  pressure,  density,  and 
temperature  of  the  steam  are  supposed  to  remain  the  same  during  its  action,  and  the  mechanical  effect 
is  produced  by  the  continual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  steam  produced  by  evaporation.  Thus,  the 
pi<ton  in  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  figure  is  moved  upwards,  not  by  any  change  in  the  tempera 
tore,  density,  or  pressure,  but  by  the  increased  volume  required  by  the  continual  production  of  steam. 
It  has  been  proved  that  by  this  process  alone  the  evaporation  of  a cubic  inch  of  water,  whatever  be  the 
pressure  un tier  which  it  takes  place,  evolves  a mechanical  force  equivalent  to  a ton  weight  raised  n foot 
nigh.  But  if,  after  this  evaporation  has  been  completed,  the  steam  be  separated  from  the  water  which 
produced  it.  and  the  load  on  the  piston  lie  gradually  diminished,  the  steam  would  expand  by  moving 
the  piston  upwards  in  virtue  of  its  excess  of  pressure,  and  this  expansion  will  continue  until  the  press- 
ure of  the  steam  shall  be  reduced  to  equality  with  the  load  on  the  piston.  All  mechanical  effect  de- 
veloped in  this  process  is  due  to  the  steam  itself,  independently  of  any  further  evaporation. 

To  make  this  important  quality  of  the  expansive  action  of  steam  understood,  let  us  suppose  the  pis- 
ton loaded  with  a pressure  amounting  to  four  times  that  of  the  atmosphere,  including  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere itself  If  the  water  under  the  piston  be  evaporated  under  tins  pressure,  it  will  have  a tem- 
perature of  about  291°,  and  by  its  evaporation  the  piston  will  be  raised  40  feet.  This  will,  therefore, 
be  the  whole  mechanical  effect  arising  from  the  immediate  evaporation  of  the  water.  But  when  the 
evaporation  has  been  completed,  and  the  piston,  with  its  load  of  four  atmospheres,  stands  suspended  at 
40  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  let  a pressure  equal  to  that  of  one  atmosphere  be  removed  from 
the  piston.  The  remaining  pressure  of  three  atmospheres  being  less  than  that  of  the  steam  below  the 
piston,  the  piston  will  be  raised,  and  will  continue  to  rise  until  it  has  attained  a height  of  about  50  feet, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  steam  thus  expanded  will  fall  to  about  275° *.  and  its  pressure  being  re- 
duced to  that  of  three  atmospheres,  it  will  cease  to  rise.  By  this  process,  therefore,  a mechanical  force 
has  been  obtained  from  the  steam  equal  to  the  weight  of  tfiree  atmospheres  raised  10  feet,  in  addition 
to  the  effect  obtained  by  immediate  evaporation;  but  the  expansive  action  does  not  stop  here.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  the  piston  is  again  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  another  atmosphere,  the  superior 

J treasure  of  three  atmospheres  below  will  cause  it  to  rise,  and  it  will  ascend  to  the  height  of  about  75 
eet,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  falling  to  about  260°,  and  its  pressure  being  reduced  to  two  atnios- 
pheresjJ  A further  mechanical  effect  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  two  atmospheres  raised  to  about  25 
teet,  luis  thus  been  obtained  ; and  it  is  evident  that  by  constantly  and  gradually  diminishing  the  load 
on  the  piston,  an  additional  effect  may  be  always  obtained  from  a given  amount  of  evaporation,  to  an 
extent  which  is  only  limited  by  practical  circumstances  which  restruin  the  application  of  this  expansive 
principle.  Since  the  cost  of  producing  steam  as  a mechanical  agent  depend*  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of 
fuel  necessary  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  a given  volume  of  water,  it  follows  that  all  the  mechanical 
effect  obtained  by  this  principle  of  expansion  is  so  much  power  added  to  the  steam  without  further 
expense.  Its  importance,  therefore,  will  be  obvious  in  the  economy  of  steam-power.  For  the  manner 
of  rendering  it  available  in  steam  machinery,  see  Stkah-Exgixe. 

Table  No.  1 exhibits  the  temperatures  and  corresponding  pressures  of  steam  as  determined  bv  the 
experiments  of  the  committee  of  the  French  Institute  up  to  fifty  atmospheres — the  atmosphere  being 
measured  by  a column  of  mercury  29*922  inches  high. 

The  last  six  temperatures  in  table  No.  1 are  deduced  by  calculation  from  the  formula  e = (l  + 
0*7 153/)*.  in  which  e expresses  the  elasticity  in  atmospheres,  and  t the  temperatures  in  ccntieme  de- 
grees, beginning  from  100°,  and  proceeding  upwards. 

The  most  recent  experiments  on  the  elastic  force 
of  steam  are  those  by  a committee  of  the  Franklin 
Institute.  The  object  of  the  committee  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  explosion  of  steam- 
boilers,  to  investigate  which  they  were  requested 
to  make  experiments  on  the  properties  of  steam, 
the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

^ The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table, 
No.  2,  arranged  as  in  table  No,  1,  up  to  ten  atmos- 
pheres. 

Tabi.e  II. 


Table  I. 


Premuro  in 
Atmospheres. 

Temperature. 

Pn-»ure  in 
Atmospheres. 

1 

Temperature. 

1 

212° 

13 

380*66° 

u 

234 

14 

386*94 

250-5 

15 

392*86 

2i 

263*8 

16 

898*48 

3 

2752 

17 

403*83 

3* 

285 

18 

40892 

4 

293*7 

19 

418*78 

•H 

300*3 

20 

418  46 

5 

307*5 

21 

422*96 

*i 

314*24 

22 

42728 

6 

320*36 

23 

431  42  1 

0* 

326*26 

24 

43566 

7 

831*7 

25 

43934 

n 

386*86 

30 

457*16 

8 

341*78 

35 

47378 

9 

350*78 

40 

48659 

10 

358*88 

45 

499*14 

11 

360-86 

60 

6106 

18  _ 

374 

1 Pressure  in 
| A lim 'Spheres. 

Temperature. 

Pressure  in 
Atmospheres. 

Temperature. 

• 

212° 

6 

8151°  | 

n 

235 

321 

2 

250 

7 

386 

2) 

264 

n 

i 331 

* 

275 

8 

886 

81 

284 

81 

1 3401  i 

* 

2911 

9 

315  i 

U 

298$ 

»} 

349 

5 

301$ 

10 

352$ 

81 

310 

We  ndd  the  following  table,  calculated,  we  believe,  by  Professor  Alexander,  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
pressure  of  steam  at  various  temperatures. 
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Table  of  the  Pressure  of  Steam  in  inches  of  Mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  from  degree  to 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 


Temp. 

in 

degree*. 

[ Pressure  in 
1 inches  of 
Mere. 

Difference 

for 

1 degree. 

Temp. 

in 

degrees. 

Prorsiire  in 
inches  of 
Mere. 

Difference 

for 

1 degree. 

Temp. 

in 

degrees. 

Pressure  in 
inches  of 
Merc. 

Difference 

for 

1 di-gree. 

0 

0-040 

0-002 

91 

1-67 

157 

954 

5 

0052 

0-003 

92 

1-72 

158 

9-76 

10 

0069 

0*004 

93 

1 77 

0-06 

159 

9-98 

023 

15 

0-088 

0005 

94 

1*83 

160 

10-21 

024 

20 

0113 

0006 

95 

1*89 

161 

1045 

25 

0143 

0007 

96 

1-95 

162 

1069 

30 

0179 

0008 

97 

2-01 

163 

10-93 

0-25 

32 

0196 

98 

24)7 

164 

11*18 

33 

0-204 

0-009 

99 

2*13 

165 

11*48 

34 

0218 

100 

2*19 

166 

1 1-68 

0*26 

35 

0-222 

0-010 

lot 

2*25 

0-07 

167 

11*94 

0-27 

36 

0*282 

0011 

102 

2-32 

168 

12*21 

37 

0 243 

0010 

103 

2-39 



169 

12-48 

028 

38 

0-253 

0011 

104 

246 

170 

12  76 

39 

0264 

105 

2-53 

171 

13-04 

40 

0-275 

106 

2450 

04)8 

172 

13-32 

029 

41 

0-286 

0-012 

107 

268 

173 

1361 

030 

42 

0298 

108 

2-76 

174 

13-91 

43 

0310 

0013 

109 

284 

175 

14-21 

031 

44 

0*323 

0014 

110 

2-92 

176 

14  52 

45 

0-337 



111 

3- 

177 

14-83 

032 

46 

0-351 

112 

3-08 

009 

178 

1515 

47 

0-365 

113 

3*17 

179 

15-47 

0-33 

48 

0-379 

0015 

114 

3-26 

180 

15-80 

0-34 

49 

0-894 

0016 

115 

3-35 

181 

1614 

50 

0-410 

116 

3-44 

182 

16-48* 

035 

51 

0-426 

04)17 

117 

3-53 

010 

183 

16-83 

52 

0-443 

118 

3-63 

184 

1718 

036 

63 

0-460 

04)18 

119 

8-73 

185 

17  54 

0-37 

54 

0478 

120 

3-83 

186 

17-91 

55 

0-496 

0-019 

121 

3 93 

Oil 

187 

18-28 

0-38 

66 

0-515 

122 

4 04 

188 

1866 

57 

0-534 

0020 

123 

4 15 

189 

19  04 

0-39 

58 

0-554 

04)21 

124 

4-26 

190 

19-43 

0-40 

69 

0-575* 

125 

4-37 

012 

191 

19-83 

041 

60 

0-596 

04)22 

126 

448 

192 

20-24 

61 

0-618 

04)23 

127 

460 

193 

2065 

042 

62 

0-641 

128 

472 

194 

2107 

0-43 

63 

0-664 

04)24 

129 

484 

013 

195 

2150 

64 

0-688 

0025 

130 

4-97 

196 

21*93 

044 

65 

0-713 

04)26 

131 

510 

197 

2237 

0-45 

66 

0-739 

132 

5-23 

198 

22-82 

67 

0-765 

0-027 

133 

5-36 

014 

199 

23-27 

016 

68 

0-792 

0028 

134 

5*50 

200 

23-73 

0.47 

69 

0-820 

0029 

135 

564 

201 

24-20 

0*48 

70 

0-849 

136 

5-78 

015 

202 

2168 

0-49 

71 

0-878 

04)30 

137 

593 

203 

25*17 

72 

0-908 

0031 

138 

608 

204 

25-66 

050 

73 

0-939 

0*033 

139 

6-23 

205 

2616 

0-51 

74 

0-972 

140 

6-38 

016 

206 

2667 

0-52 

75 

1 005 

0-034 

141 

651 

207 

2719 

0-63 

76 

1039 

04)35 

142 

6-70 

208 

27-72 

054 

77 

1-074 

143 

6-86 

017 

209 

28  26 

0*55 

78 

1-109 

0-037 

144 

703 

210 

2880 

79 

1 146 

0038 

145 

7-20 

017 

211 

29-35 

056 

80 

1184 

0039 

146 

737 

018 

212 

29-91 

057 

81 

1*223 

04)40 

147 

7-55 

213 

30-18 

0-58 

82 

1-263 

148 

7*73 

0-19 

214 

3106 

059 

83 

1*803 

04)43 

149 

792 

215 

31-65 

0-60 

84 

1 346 

0043 

150 

811 

216 

32*25 

061 

85 

1-39 

004 

151 

830 

0-20 

217 

32-86 

80 

1-43 

04)5 

152 

8-50 

218 

3347 

0-63 

87 

1*48 

153 

8-70 

219 

3410 

88 

1-53 

164 

8-90 

021 

220 

3473 

065 

89 

1-57 

155 

9-11 

221 

35-38 

90 

1-62 

156 

932 

0-22 

222 

3603 

0-67 
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Table  of  the  Prenntre  of  Steam,  <£c.,  (Continued.) 


Temp. 

in 

degree*. 

223 

221 

22£ 

221 

22S 

222 

2iiG 

231 

232 
933 
231 

233 
236 
231 

231 

232 

240 
211 
212 
212 

244 

245 

246 
211 
24  B 
9-1 Q 
250 
961 

252 

253 
96.1 

255 

256 

241 
232 

950 

200 

201 

202 

263 

261 

263 

266 

267 

263 

269 

270 
211 
212 
273 
211 
276 

276 

277 
27  H 


Pressure  in 
inches  of 
Merc. 

36*70 
37  37 
38*06 
3876 
39  47 
4019 
4092 
41  07 


4318 

4 3 95 
44-73 
4553 
46*34 
47  16 

47- 90 

48- 84 

49- 70 

50- 67 
61*45 
62*34 

63*25 

64*17 

56*11 

56-06 

67*02 

67’99 

5S9Q 

60* 

61*01 

62*04 

63*08 

64*15 

66*22 

66*31 

67*41 

6858 

69*67 

70*83 

71*99 

7318 

74*37 

75*60 

76-84 

7809 

7936 

80*64 

81*94 

83- 27 

84- 61 

85- 96 

87*32 

88*71 

9012 

91*55 

9JL 


Difference 

for 

1 degree. 

Tump. 

In  ! 
degrees. 

Pressure  in 
inches  of 
Merc. 

Diflerenco 

for 

1 degree. 

212 

94*47 

15  0 

0*69 

980 

9597 

LAI 

0*70 

231 

97*48 

1 59 

0 71 

282 

99* 

1-54 

0*72 

283 

100  54 

LAfi 

0*73 

984 

10*2*1  Q 

1-58 

0*75 

235 

103*68 

160 

986 

105*28 

1*63 

0*76 

231 

10691 

1 65 

0*77 

*288 

108*56 

LSI 

0*78 

989 

110*23 

1*69 

0*80 

200 

1 11*92 

L7-1 

0*81 

201 

113*63 

1-72 

082 

292 

115  35 

m 

0-83 

293 

117*10 

1*77 

0-83 

294 

11887 

1-80 

086 

*295 

190  67 

1-83 

0*87 

296 

1 2*2*50 

1 -85 

0*88 

201 

1*21-35 

LSI 

089 

293 

12622 

1-89 

0*91 

290 

128*11 

L91 

099 

300 

180*02 

1*93 

094 

301 

131*95 

1*96 

0*95 

3Q2 

1331)1 

1210 

0*96 

303 

1 35-90 

9 01 

0*97 

301 

137*91 

2 03 

1- 

305 

1 39-94 

9*06 

LQ1 

306 

142* 

9 09 

307 

144  09 

2J 1 

L03 

308 

146*20 

2*13 

101 

309 

148*33 

2 16 

LQ1 

310 

150*49 

920 

1*07 

311 

15 ‘>61) 

2*22 

1 09 

312 

151-91 

244 

313 

157  15 

241 

liLQ 

3141 

159-42 

27m 

112 

3F5 

16179 

242 

114 

316 

164  04 

2-34 

110 

317 

166-38 

237 

318 

168*75 

2*40 

no 

310 

171*15 

2±i 

L23 

320 

173*59 

124 

321 

176*07 

125 

332 

178*58 

253 

127 

393 

1811  1 

255 

1 98 

321 

183*66 

258 

130 

ais 

186-94 

9-61 

133 

32Si 

188*85 

2 64 

134 

321 

19149 

2 66 

135 

39.8 

19415 

269 

1*36 

329 

196-84 

2 73 

1 39 

330 

IDA 

2-76 

141 

r.s  i 

20233 

9 80 

143 

332 

205  13 

9 84 

1*45 

333 

207-97 

287 

141 

331 

21084 

2-90 

Temp. 


Pressure  in 
inches  ii£ 
degree*.  | Merc. 


335 

336 
387 

338 

339 

340 

3 11 

312 

313 

314 
04A 
Mfi 
311 
348 
319 

350 

351 
2A2 
333 
3M 
333 
336 
357 
338 
3A0 
liiiii 

331 

332 
363 
361 

365 


*213-74 

916*68 

91965 

99965 

2*25*66 

228*75 

231*85 

934-98 

238*14 

241*34 

244  58 

247  86 

251*18 

954*54 

257*93 

261*35 

964*80 

268*29 

27182 

275*89 

279 

28266 

28637 

29012 

293*91 

297*74 

30161 

30659 

300-47 

313  46 

317*50 


Diflcrenco 

for 

1 degree. 


231 

2H3 

8* 

3-03 
3i£ 
310 
31 H 
316 
320 
341 
34$ 

3-32 
3-36 
8*39 
3-42 
3 45 
349 
3M 
& 
361 
3-66 
sLll 
3*75 
379 
a M 

3 87 
39A 

3 99 

4 04 


Formula. 

= pressure  in  inches. 
= temp,  in  deg.  Fahr. 


,=  (i 


180  ^ 1695  ) 


990  \G 


and' 


L 

Also. 

P' 

t 

■?' 


= iaa  p — 105°,  is. 


= pressure  in  atmosphere  j 
of  29-9 1 5Tnches  at  5^ 

F. 

= temp,  os  before ; 

^ 601-91 


JJ— 

=(-± 

\Z\1 


1695 

990 


V 

0 \C 
KJ3  ) 


13  ' 2986 
and 

t = 317*13  1/  p — 105°.  13 


For  a more  extended  and  at  the  same  time  practical  viow  of  the  theory  of  steam  and  the  steam- 
engine,  embracing  rules  for  all  the  calculations  likely  to  be  introduced  in  the  practice  of  constructing  or 
working  steam-engines,  the  reader  cannot  do  better  than  consult  '*  Bourne  on  the  Steam-Engine,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Artisan  Club.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  using  steam,  and  is  recommended 
to  our  readers  os  a standard  work  on  this  subject 
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STEEL.  Steel  appears  to  occupy  an  intermediate  place’  between  cast  and  malleable  iron.  The 
researches  of  the  French  academicians,  Monge,  Barthollet,  and  Vandermonde,  show  the  distinction 
between  cast-iron  and  steel  to  bo  that  the  former  is  charged  with  a superabundant,  the  latter  with  a 
minute  yet  sufficient  dose  of  carbon ; hammered  iron,  on  the  contrary,  if  pure,  consists  of  irou  free  from 
all  heterogeneous  matter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  constituent  proportions  of  steel  have  not  been* 
accurately  determined.  Vauquelin  assumes  the  average  amount  of  carbon  to  be  l-150th.  and  Clouet 
places  it  as  high  as  1-32<1  Mr.  1 ’a  r kins  on  considers  the  quantity  of  carbon  necessary  for  making  of  steel 
to  be  very  small,  indeed  the  actual  amount  seldom  exceeding  1 -200th,  or  1-300 th,'und  perhaps  never 
more  than  1-lOOtb,  the  remaining  portion  of  charcoal  flying  off  at  the  time  of  cementation  in  the 
form  of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  Dr.  Thomson  analyzed  some  specimens  of  cast-steel,  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  Mr.  Buttery,  near  Glasgow,  and  the  general  results  of  his  trials  gave  the  constituents  as 
follows : 


Iron 99 

Carbon,  with  some  silicon 1 

100 

Now  this  approaches — 

Iron,  20  atoms  , 70 

Carbon,  1 atom 0-75 


70-75 

And  this  Dr.  Thomson  considers  as  likely  to  be  the  constitution  of  cast-steel.  He  did  not  in  like 
manner  attempt  the  analysis  of  blistered  steel,  but  concludes  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  it  to  be  rather 
less.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  iron  and  carbon  arc  capable  of  combining  together  in  a variety  of 
different  proportions:  wh§n  the  carbon  exceeds,  the  compound  is  carburet  of  iron;  when  the  iron 
exceeds,  the  compound  is  steel  or  cast-iron  in  various  states  according  to  the  proportion : all  these  com- 
pounds may  be  considered  as  subcarburets  of  iron.  The  most  complete  detail  of  experiments  on  those 
compounds  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country  is  by  Mr.  Mushet,  This  ingenious  metallurgical 
chemist  has  observed  that  the  hardness  of  iron  increases  with  the  proportion  of  charcoal  with  which  it 
combines,  till  the  carbon  amounts  to  about  l-80th  of  the  whole  mass.  The  hardness  is  then  a maxi- 
mum, the  metal  acquires  the  color  of  silver,  loses  its  granulated  appearance,  and  assumes  a crystallized 
form.  If  more  carbon  be  added  to  the  compound  the  hardness  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  quantity, 
as  appears  from  the  following  tabular  arrangement,  extracted  from  Mr.  Mushet'a  papers  on  iron 
and  steel : 


Iron,  semisteclified 

Soft  steel,  capable  of  welding 

Cast-steel  for  common  purposes  

Cast-steel  requiring  more  hardness 

Steel  capable  of  standing  a few  blows,  but  quite  unfit  for  drawing. 

First  approach  to  a steely  granulated  fracture  

White  cast-iron 

Mottled  cast-iron 

Carbonated  cast-iron 

Super-carbonated  crude  iron  


contains  1-1 60th  of  carbon. 
“ 1-1 20th 

“ 1-1 00th 

“ l-'JOth  44 

“ l-50th 


j l-30th  ) 
( 1 -40th  J 
1-26  tli 


1 -20th 
1-1 5th 
l-12th 


Dr.  Schafthacutl  has  lately  propounded  a novel  and  startling  theory,  viz.,  that  steel  is  entirely  a 
mechanical  production  of  the  forge-hammer,  which  tears  the  molecules  of  cerlain  species  of  white  cast- 
iron  out  of  their  original  positions,  into  which  the  forces  of  attraction,  in  respect  to  the  centres  as  well 
as  to  the  position  of  the  molecules,  had  arranged  those  molecules  by  the  slow  action  of  heat,  and  that 
steel,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  converting-furnace  or  the  crucible,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  white  cast- 
iron,  of  which  Indian  steel,  called  xeootz , is  the  fairest  specimen. 

Steel,  as  is  well  known.  Is  made  by  combining  carbon  with  iron,  the  atmosphere  being  excluded  and 
p white  heat  kept  up  until  the  iron  has  imbibed  from  the  carbonaceous  matter  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded a sufficient  quantity,  which  may  bo  more  or  less,  according  to  the  use  for  which  the  steel  is 
intended.  Iron  is  very  slightly,  and  if  pure,  not  at  all,  altered  or  increased  in  hardness  by  sudden  cool- 
ing from  a red-heat,  but  the  small  amount  of  carl>on  which  it  receives  during  the  process  of  cementation 
greatly  increases  both  its  strength  and  toughness,  leaving  it  alike  malleable  and  ductile,  and  imparts  to 
it  that  peculiarly  valuable  property  of  becoming  extremely  hard  if  suddenly  cooled  from  a red  heat. 
With  this  first  dose  of  carbon  it  is  denominated  mild  tier  I,  possessing  all  the  distinctive  properties  of 
iron  with  increased  strength.  A larger  dose  of  carbon  renders  the  metal  susceptible  of  greater  hard- 
ness, anti  proport ionably  more  brittle.  It  is  also  fusible,  and  therefore  called  rant-steel,  but  being  less 
malleable  is  more  difficult  to  work. 

Steel  made  by  cementation  is  designated  bli*tercd-strel , because  it  is  supposed,  while  the  carbon  is 
entering  it  meets  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  some  foreign  matter  which  it  causes  to  become  gaseous, 
and  thus  bli-ters  the  surface  of  the  steel.  Dr.  Thomson  attributes  these  blisters  to  a gas  evolved  in  the 
interior  of  the  bar,  which  pushes  up  by  its  elasticity  a film  of  the  metal,  and  Mr.  Gill  considers  them  as 
indications  of  the  quality  of  the  steel,  as  “ the  hardest  will  be  found  to  be  blistered  all  over  its  surface, 
while  the  milder  will  be  smoother.”  Cast-steel  being  made  by  fusion  admits  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  carbon,  to  the  expulsion  of  every  other  substance,  which  cannot  endure  the  intense  heat : the  sound- 
ness of  this  description  of  steel  is  obviously  a great  recommendation,  but  the  excess  of  carbon  renders  it 
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harsh  and  consequently  intractable ; under  the  hammer,  however,  by  careful  treatment  during  the 
operation  of  forging,  the  excess  of  carl»>n  may  be  dissipated  and  the  quality  of  the  steel  ameliorated 
and  greatly  Improved  for  general  purposes. 

The  question  whether  steel  contains  any  thing  besides  iron  and  carbon  is  purely  chemical,  the  con 
• siderntiou  of  which  would  form,  did  space  allow,  an  interesting  theoretical  illustration  of  the  practical 
Retails  of  the  present  inquiry.  A good  workman  merely  requires  steel  free  from  flaws,  completely 
homogeneous,  and  such  as  will  harden  at  the  lowest  heat,  for  this  test  supersedes  all  others  in  proving 
its  superior  quality. 

Perfectly  pure  iron  cemented  in  equally  pure  carbon  would  doubtless  produce  steel  free  from  blisters, 
but  as  in  practice  these  blisters  are  unavoidably  evolved,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  into  their  origin  more 
minutely  than  we  have  already  done,  especially  as  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  blistered -steel  is 
unequally  carbonized,  the  outside  retaining  the  larger  portion.  It  is  therefore  rendered  tit  for  the 
market  by  doubling  and  welding  several  times,  by  which  means  the  parts  are  more  intimately  blended 
together,  and  the  carbon  more  equally  distributed ; in  this  state  it  is  called  sheer-attel.  These  repealed 
weldings,  although  they  tend  to  condense  the  metal,  are  apt  to  produce  flaws,  1st  .by  imperfect  union, 
2d.  by  the  carbon  burning  out  of  the  commingling  surfaces,  thereby  interposing  a stratum  of  iron  or 
imperfectly  converted  steel,  and  this  being  softer  than  the  surrounding  particles  would  give  way  during 
the  extension  of  the  steel.  To  whatever  cause  such  defects  are  to  be  attributed  must  necessarily 
remain  a matter  of  conjecture,  but  that  they  do  very  largely  accompany  this  description  of  steel 
is  certain,  and  it  is  a question  whether  any  process  short  of  actual  fusion  can  totally  remove  them ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  ascertained  that  long-continued  forging  essentially  conduces  to  the  soundness  or 
homogeneity. 

Besides  these  flaws  there  is  another  obstacle  frequently  met  with  in  steel : it  is  said  to  have  pin*, 
when,  in  the  opera! iou  of  turning  or  tiling,  knots  are  developed  harder  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
metal ; these  knots  or  pins  present  themselves  of  almost  every  degree  or  hardness,  commencing  with 
mere  harshness,  and  advancing  to  absolute  intractability,  so  that  whilst  turning  in  the  lathe  the  pins 
would  remain  projecting  out  and  grind  or  break  the  edge  of  the  tool  rather  ftian  submit  to  be  cut  away, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  their  hardness  nearly  approach  that  of  a file  applied  to  remove 
them.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  these  knots ; Mr.  Varley  thinks  they  are  portions  of 
metal  over-steeled,  that  is,  so  completely  charged  with  carbon  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  annealed  by 
any  known  process  of  slow  cooling.  Mr.  Clement  states  tliat  he  broke  the  steel  across  these  pins,  hav- 
ing filed  away  the  hack  to  render  it  weak  enough  to  part  at  the  right  place,  when  he  found  a cut  or 
division,  on  which  account  he  attributes  the  flaw  and  its  extreme  hardness  to  an  oxide  of  iron,  which 
prevented  the  union  of  the  parts.  It  would  be  a curious  and  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  investiga- 
tion to  analyze  the  condition  of  the  deepest  blisters,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  alloyed  or 
oxidized,  or  in  any  way  differing  in  their  state  of  carbonization  from  the  more  solid  parts.  *lt  seems 
clear  that  if  these  pins  are  induced  by  the  presence  of  oxygen,  then  tho  adjoining  metal  would  be  iron, 
for  there  would  be  a gradation  from  the  oxide  through  iron  to  the  steel,  and  consequently  the  circum- 
ference of  such  a sptit  would  be  softest. 

An  excess  of  carbon  renders  steel  harder  and  more  brittle,  therefore  an  inequality  is  liable  to  occur. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  known  fact,  that  portions  of  an  iron  casting  intended  to  be  soft  are  fre- 
quently hardened  bv  contact  with  the  moist  sand  of  which  the  mould  i9  formed,  anih  those  parts  near- 
est the  outside  break  with  a fracture  more  glassy  than  even  hard  steel.  Now  good  steel  hardened  bv 
sudden  immersion  in  cold  water,  when  at  a red-heat,  will  invariably  return  to  a soft  state  by  slow  cool- 
ing from  such  heat,  and  more  equally  so  if  the  external  atmosphere  be  carefully  excluded ; but  this 
hard  cast-iron  on  the  contrary  does  not ; it  requires  to  lie  exposed  for  many  hours  to  an  intense  heat, 
and  must  not  be  smothered  by  fuel  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  superabundant  carbon  with  which  it  is 
charged.  The  air  too  should  be  allowed  free  access  as  a means  of  disengaging  some  portions  of  the 
carbon,  while  the  remainder  has  a tendency  to  equalize  itself;  then,  if  slowly  cooled,  the  mass  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  annealed. 

Hie  knots  or  pins  in  steel  are  rarely  removed  by  slow  cooling  alone ; there  is,  however,  an  opinion 
prevalent  among  workmen  that  pinny  steel  may  be  rendered  uniform  in  its  substance  if  it  be  first 
hardened  and  then  annealed.  To  bum  out  these  pins  would  manifestly  spoil  the  steel,  because  it  ha* 
no  carlion  to  spare  but  in  the  pins,  (supposing  this  to  be  the  cause  of  their  hardness,)  and  the  process 
of  annealing  in  air-tight  vessels  is  not  found  to  produce  equality  sufficient  for  any  good  purpose.  Even 
cast-steel,  which  is  undeniably  purer  and  more  homogeneous  than  any  other  description,  is  liable  to 
long  streaks  or  veins  harder  than  the  other  portions  of  the  bar.  All  these  show  the  necessity  of  greater 
and  more  minute  attention  to  the  treatment  of  steel  than  the  subject  appears  to  have  received,  and  for 
this  ena  two  inodes  of  hammering  are  indispensable.  To  illustrate  our  position,  let  us  take  any  article 
forged  in  the  usual  way,  not  out  of  blistered  or  sheer-steel,  both  of  which  may  be  presumed  to*  contain 
carbon  unequully  distributed,  but  of  cast-steel,  which  having  been  fused  and  passed  through  the  roll*, 
or  under  a |>ondcmus  tilt-hammer,  is  characterized  as  refined,  and  considered  uniform.  Yet  notwith- 
standing every  precaution,  we  still  see  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  machinist  defeated  by  those  veim. 
fissures,  and  pins,  which  denote  either  metal  of  inferior  quality,  or  that  the  original  texture  of  the  steel 
has  been  deteriorated  by  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  tfio  smith.  The  first  supposition  does  noi 
apply  to  cast-steel,  in  which  the  dose  of  carbon  is  diffused  equally  throughout  the  mass,  or  so  nearly  so 
os  to  render  the  difference  inappreciable.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  admit  the  second  position, 
and  this,  unless  we  have  entirely  mistaken  the  bearings  of  the  case,  will  enable  us  to  account  for  past 
failures  and  guard  against  future  disappointment 

The  two  fold  process  of  hammering,  already  nlluded  to,  is  intended  to  correct  the  greater  nark  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  defects  pointed  out.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  hammer  the  steel  at  a forg- 
ing heat,  so  as  to  knead  tne  parts  together  and  keep  them  moving  among  themselves.  This  should  Ik* 
continued  till  the  different  constituents  are  not  only  intimately  blended,  but  as  it  were  dissolved  in  each 
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other,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  uniformity,  for  the  carbon  being  thus  spread  the  metal  will  be  rendered 
as  sound  as  cau  be  expected  of  cemented  steel ; and  it  is  clear  that  if  by  mechanical  agency  all  foreign 
matter  be  expelled  and  the  carbon  alone  remain,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a perfect  union  of  the  parts 
while  under  the  hammer.  Good  steel  consists  of  that  proportion  of  carbon  and  iron,  which  combined 
form  the  strongest  and  toughest  compound ; each  purer  portion,  therefore,  when  brought  into  contact  by 
the  hammer  remains  in  that  state  and  resists  its  percussive  force  the  more  from  the  greater  cohesion  of 
the  particles.  Hence  the  redundant  or  deficient  portions  sutler  most  till  they  become  equalized,  und 
the  impurities  are  cither  beaten  out  or  formed  into  a homogeneal  com|x>und  with  the  entire  mass. 

Although  by  this  means  sound  steel  may  lx*  obtained,  it  w far  from  being  in  a perfect  state  ; it  is  still 
very  unequal  in  density,  and  in  a stale  of  distraction ; some  portions  are  close  and  dense,  and  others  are 
fissured.  A second  hammering  at  a particular  heat  is  therefore  necessary,  and  under  circumstances 
required  by  the  shape  of  the  steel — such  as  recesses  in  the  anvil  or  blocks  laid  thereon,  technically 
termed  siccdges  and  mould*.  For  this  purpose  the  metal  is  first  brought  as  near  as  eligible  to  the  re- 
quired dimensions,  and  is  then  to  be  hammered  in  order  to  close  and  condense  the  {articles  equally 
aod  throughout,  yet  leaving  every  part  in  a state  of  rest  and  ease — a condition  very  essential  for  good 
springs,  and  indeed  every  article  formed  of  steel,  tliat  has  to  vibrate  or  act  by  tension. 

This  second  hammering  is  also  intended  to  prepare  the  steel  for  receiving  tho  utmost  hardness  of 
which  it  is  susceptible — a quality  which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  the  master  metal — the  one  by  which 
we  give  shape  and  form  to  all  others.  Now  steel  at  a red-heat,  when  suddenly  plunged  in  cold  water, 
becomes  both  brittle  and  hurd,  but  even  in  this  state  its  toughness  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
brittle  substance.  This  characteristic  hardness  cannot  be  given  in  part,  but  always  in  full  and  to  its 
highe*t  limit.  So  true  is  this,  that  in  a piece  of  steel,  a portion  of  which  is  hard  and  a portion  soft,  no 
gradation  of  hardness  can  be  detected,  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  hard  portion  being  qqitc  soft,  or,  as 
some  think,  softer  than  if  slowly  cooled.  This  singular  fact  has  been  thus  accounted  for : — Suppose  a 
rod  of  well-hammered  steel  to  be  heated  at  one  end  for  hardening,  there  will  be  a gradation  of  tem- 
perature from  the  coldest  to  the  hottest  extremity,  anil  the  annealing  or  reduction  of  that  hardness 
which  it  has  received  will  bo  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  consequently  the  rod  will  be  softer  and  softer 
towards  tho  end  where  the  heat  is  applied.  On  plunging  the  bar  into  cold  water,  that  portion  which 
has  become  sufficiently  hot  to  harden,  is  rendered  quite  hard,  but  that  part  immediately  adjacent  to  it 
will  be  found  to  be  most  annealed,  and  will  endure  more  twisting  and  bending  than  any  other.  Al- 
though this  hardness  may  bo  imparted  in  its  full  extent,  it.  may  nevertheless  be  lowered  in  any  assigna- 
ble degree — that  is,  a portion  of  its  brittleness  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  moderate  heat,  a 
greater  portion  by  more  heat,  and  so  on,  as  the  purposes  may  require.  This  is  called  tempering.  If 
hard  steel  be  brought  to  a red-heat  and  then  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  it  will  become  as  soft  as  if  never 
hardened : this  is  called  softening,  and  is  distinguished  from  annealing,  which  is  a similar  process  of 
slow  cooling,  hut  applied  to  steel,  iron,  or  bras-*,  merely  to  remove  all  mechanical  condensation,  whether 
by  hammering  or  otherwise ; for  if  metal  has  been  altered  in  shape  by  the  hammer  or  any  other  pro- 
cess, as  much  as  it  will  bear  without  breaking,  then  by  annealing  it  will  be  softened  and  may  again  be 
altered  in  form  as  often  as  requisite.  Now  as  different  degrees  of  bent  remove  different  degrees  of 
condensation  received  from  the  hammer,  and  a white-heat  removes  all,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
harden  steel  from  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  heat,  in  order  to  retain  as  much  condensation  as  practi- 
cable ; and  it  i&a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  greater  the  condensation  the  lower  is  the  heat  from 
which  steel  will  harden,  and  the  stronger  and  tougher  it  will  be.  Rut  should  this  condensed  metal  be 
once  over  heated,  it  will  then  no  longer  liarden  from  that  lower  degree,  but  only  from  a heat  nearly 
approaching  that  to  which  it  was  originally  raised  In  this  case,  the  condensation,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant advantages,  can  only  Ur  restored  by  rehammering. 

The  lowest  heat  at  which  steel  will  generally  harden,  is  a dull  or  cherry -red,  just  visible  in  day-light ; 
therefore,  to  be  safe,  the  same  test,  that  is,  a dull  red-heat,  just  perceptible  in  the  dark,  is  chosen  for 
the  process  of  hammering;  it  offers,  too,  the  advantage  of  coating  the  article  with  carbonaceous  matter, 
thereby  securing  instead  of  losing  by  the  action  of  the  fire  a due  supply  of  carbon,  which  is  of  particu- 
lar consequence.  Different  modes  of  performing  this  part  of  the  process  may  be  adopted.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  forge  should  not  be  under  the  influence  of  a strong  light ; the  anvil  should  be  placed  as 
near  as  circumstances  will  permit  to  the  flat  bed  of  the  forge,  and  the  tire  smothered  with  small  fuel, 
just  kept  alive  by  the  bellows,  so  as  never  to  allow  the  gas  bursting  into  flame.  Tho  pieces  of  steel 
under  treatment  are  now  placed  in  the  smouldering  and  partially  kindled  fuel  enveloped  in  smoke, 
whence  they  imbibe  a portion  of  carbon,  which  the  hammering  heal  is  insufficient  to  expel ; they  are 
then  brought  in  succession  from  the  tire  to  the  nnvil,  and  back  again  to  the  fire  when  too  cool,  the  ham- 
mer is  moved  quickly,  and  every  part  of  the  steel  subjected  to  its  blow.  The  position  of  the  article  is 
then  slightly  changed,  and  the  operation  continued  and  repeated  as  often  as  needful,  till  it  has  been 
hammered  well  in  every  direction.  See  Tools,  as  also  Temi  kkixo.  See  also  Mushet  on  Steel. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  1.  Direct  cohesion.— The  power  of  co- 
hesion is  that  resistance  which  bodies  exhibit  when  force  or  weight  is  applied  to  tear  asunder  in  the 
direction  of  their  length  the  fibres  or  particles  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  strength  to  resist  force  or  weight  that  produce  fracture  is  as  the  area  of  the  cross-section  acted 
upon.  Hence,  multiply  the  area  of  the  section  in  inches  bv  the  power  in  pounds  (ns  in  the  following 
table)  opposite  the  nanio  of  the  material,  and  the  product  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  in  pounds  the  rod, 
bar,  or  piece  will  just  support;  but  the  greatest  constant  load  should  never  exceed  one-fourth. 
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Table  of  the  Cohesive  Poirer  of  Bodies  whose  Cross-Sectional  Areas  equal  One  Square  Inch. 


Woods. 

Cohesive 
Power, 
in  lbs. 

Cohesive  1 
Power,  j 
in  Urns,  j 

Metals. 

Cohesive 
Power, 
iu  lbs. 

Cohesive  i 
Power,  j 
id  Una.  i 

10*44  • 

65.000 

29-20 

8-92 

59,470 

26*70 

Turtosa,  African  teak. 

17,000 

768 

i English  do 

56,000 

25*00 

704 

134,256 

59*93 

Teak  wood,  or  Indian 

! Blistered  steel 

183,152 

59*43  | 

14,500 

647 

127,632 

56*97 

Poona,  or  Peon 

12^850  ! 

551 

Wrought  copper 

33,892 

15*08 

6*35 

36,368  1 

16  23 

American  fir,  or  pine.. 

11,600 

5 26 

' Cast  copper 

19,072 

8*51 

Oak 

11,592 

517 

* Yellow  brass,  cast  .... 

17,968 

801 

Elm 

11,500 

513  ! 

Cast-iron 

17,028 

7*87 

Mahogany,  Honduras. 

11,475 

512 

j Tin,  cast 

4,736 

21 1 

11,000 

4-91 

3,250 

1*45 

Chestnut,  Spanish 

10.800 

482 

! Lead,  cast 

1,824 

0*81 

Alder  

9,700 

433 

! Elastic  power,  or  direct 

Larch 

9,500  , 

424 

tension  of  wrought- 

Walnut  

7,740 

3-45 

iron,  medium  qual- 

Mahnganv.  Spanish  ... 

7,560 

8-37 



22,400 

10*00 

Cedar,  Libanus 

7.000 

31 2 

Poplar 

6,500 

2-90 

Note. — A bar  of  iron  is  extended  •000096,  or  nearly  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  its  length,  for  every 
ton  of  direct  strain  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area. 

The  resistance  being  proportional  to  the  area,  the  strength  of  any  given  bar  or  bolt  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  sectional  area  in  inches  by  the  tabular  number. 


Tabu  of  the  relative  Weight  and  Strength  of  Ropes  and  Chains. 


Cirvum.  of 
Hope. 

Weigh  1 per 
fathom. 

Weight  of 
chain  per  filth. 

Proof 

Strength. 

Cl  ream,  of 
rope. 

Weight  per 
fathom. 

Weight  of 
chain  per  falh. 

Proof 

Strength. 

Inches. 

lbs. 

Ibs. 

ton*. 

cwL 

Inches. 

It... 

lbs. 

tons. 

cwt 

•7} 

2| 

H 

1 

51 

10 

23 

43 

10 

0 

41 

u 

8 

1 

1UJ 

10  $ 

28 

49 

11 

11 

5 

RJ 

lnj 

o 

10 

in 

30  £ 

56 

13 

8 

S| 

7 

14 

3 

51 

i-i 

=6 

63 

14 

18 

«i 

91 

18 

4 

13 

39 

n 

16 

14 

7 

ni 

22 

5 

2 

13  j 

45 

79 

18 

11 

8 

is 

27 

6 

41 

141 

48J 

.87 

20 

8 

19 

33 

7 

7 

151 

66 

96 

22 

13 

21 

37 

8 

131 

16 

60 

106 

24 

18  1 

2.  Transverse  strength,  or  resistance  to  lateral  pressure. — The  strength  of  Ixidies  to  resist  fracture  in 
this  direction  is  as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth,  directly,  and  inversely  as  the  length. 

The  general  formula  being 

S a d*  = / uj, 

where  a is  the  breadth,  d the  depth,  / the  length,  ip  the  weight,  and  S a number  determined  by  experi- 
ment on  different  materials.  When  the  beam  is  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the  middle,  the 
values  of  S for  different  materials  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Barlow  as  in  the  following  table — the 
breadth  and  depth  being  taken  in  incites,  the  length  in  feet,  and  the  weight  in  pounds. 


Values  of  8 for  Different  Materials. 


Elastic  strength  of 

Good  English  malleable  iron 2050 

Cast  iron 2548 

Teak 820 

English  oak 400 

lkst  Canadian 588 

Ash... 675 


; Elastic  strength  of 


Pitch  pine 514 

Red  pine 447 

Higa  Hr 376 

Mar  forest  fir 415 

Larch  280 


Note. — It  must  be  observed  that  these  numbers  indicate  the  extreme  strength.  The  practical  mau 
must  not  depend  upon  more  than  a third  of  these  values. 
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If  the  depth  Ls  taken,  a certain  fractional  part  of  the  depth  as  - th,  the  above  formula  becomes 

Sd9 
or,  d = 

lience  the  following  rule  in  words  : 


'll  ic, 
,11  l u 


Rule. — Multiply  the  length  between  the  bearing  in  feet  by  the  weight  to  be  supported  in  pounds, 
and  by  the  number  indicating  the  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  breadth — divide  the  product  by  the  tubular 
value,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  equals  the  depth  in  inches;  and  the  depth  divided  by  the  pro- 
portional breadth  is  the  breadth  in  inches. 

Example. — Suppose  a uniform  beam  of  cast-iron,  18  feet  in  length,  l>e  required  to  carry  a weight  of 
20,000  pounds  "on  the  middle,  between  the  supports,  what  roust  be  the  breadth  and  depth,  in  inches, 
when  the  breadth  is  one-fifth  of  the  depth,  and  the  strain  not  to  exceed  one  tlurd  of  the  strength? 

We  must  here  hike  $ * = 850. 


88  X ‘*0000  X 5 12*8 

Hence, 21 17*6  = 12*8  in.  in  depth,  and  -—  = 2*56  in.  in  breadth  or  thickness. 


2.  Given  the.  length  and  breadth  of  a uniform  beam,  and  the  weight  it  is  to  support  in  the  middle,  to 
feud  the  required  depth ; or  the  depth  given,  to  find  the  breadth  required. 

Here,  </=./-. 

la 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  weight  in  pounds.  Also  the  tabular  value  of  & by  tho 
breadth  in  inches.  Divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  will 
give  the  depth  iu  inches. 

Or,  divide  tho  former  product  by  S times  the  square  of  the  depth,  and  the  quotient  will  be  tho 
breadth. 

Example. — Let  it  l>e  required  to  find  the  breadth  of  a uniform  beam  of  oak  to  sustain  a weight  of 
6000  pounds  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  tho  distance  between  the  supports  being  20  feet,  and  the  depth 
of  die  beam  9 inches.  The  strain  to  be  lialf  the  strength. 


6000  X 20  ....  ...  ... 

— = 7-4  inches,  the  breadth  ; and  - 

200  X 9' 


yoouoxM  th0 1| 

200  x 7 r 

Note  1.— When  the  load  is  not  on  the  middle  of  the  beam,  but  placed  nearer  to  one  end,  divide  four 
times  the  product  of  the  distance  of  the  weight  in  feet  from  each  bearing  by  the  whole  distance  in  feet, 
and  the  quotient  equals  the  length  of  the  beam  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Example. — Suppose  a beam  80  feet  in  length  with  a loud  placed  9 feet  from  one  end ; required  the 
length  to  be  taken  into  calculation  as  affected  by  the  load. 


30  — 9=21,  and 


21  X 9 X 4 
80 


= 25*2  feet  effective  length. 


Note  2. — When  the  load  is  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  a beam,  it  will  bear  double  the  as- 
sumed load  as  above;  hence,  in  such  cases,  the  divisors  must  be  doubled. 

Note  3. — When  u beam  is  to  be  fixed  at  one  end  and  the  weight  placed  on  the  other,  take  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  tabular  number  for  the  divisor;  but  if  the  weight  is  to  he  laid  uniformly  along  its  whole 
length,  use  one -half 

Example  to  Jiule  2. — Required  the  depth  for  the  cantilevers  of  a balcony  of  cast-iron  to  project  4 feet, 
and  to  be  placed  5 feet  apart,  the  weight  of  the  stone  part  being  1(K)0  pounds,  the  breadth  of  each  can- 
tilever 2 inches,  and  the  greatest  possible  load  tluit  can  be  collected  upon  6 feet  in  length  of  the  balcony 
2200  pounds. 

1000  -f-  2200  = 3200  lbs. ; and  800  -r*  2 = 400,  the  divisor. 

3 / 3*)Q0  g 4 

Hence,  — — = 4 inches,  the  depth  required. 

400  X 2 r a 

Defection  of  rectangular  beams. — To  ascertain  the  amount  of  deflexion  of  a uniform  beam  of  cast-iron 
supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  to  tho  extent  of  its  elastic  force. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  in  feet  by  *02,  and  the  product  divided  by  the  depth  in 
inches  equals  the  deflexion. 

Example. — Required  the  deflexion  of  a cast-iron  beam  18  feet  long  between  tho  supports,  12*8  inches 
deep,  2*66  inches  in  breadth,  and  bearing  a weight  of‘20,000  pounds  in  the  middle  of  its  length. 

181  X *02 

— - — = 506  inches  from  a straight  line  in  the  middle. 


Note. — For  beams  of  a similar  description,  loaded  uniformly,  the  rule  is  the  same,  only  multiply  by 
*025  in  place  of  *02. 

To  find  the  deflexion  of  a beam  when  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other. 

Rule. — Divide  the  length  in  feet  of  the  fixed  part  of  the  beam  by  thu  length  in  feet  of  the  jmrt  which 
yields  to  the  force,  nud  add  1 to  the  quotient ; then  multiply  the  square*  of  the  length  in  feet  by  the 
quotient  so  increased,  and  also  by  18 ; divide  this  product  by  the  middle  depth  in  inches,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  deflexion,  in  inches  also. 

Multiply  the  deflexion  so  obtained  for  cast-iron  by  *86,  the  product  equals  the  deflexion  for  wrought* 
iron ; for  oak,  multiply  by  2*8 ; and  for  lir,  2*4. 
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A Table  of  the  Depth*  of  Sonars  Beam s or  Bars  of  Cast-Iron, , calculat'd  to  support  from  1 net.  to  14 
tons  in  the  Middle , the  Deflexion  not  to  exceed  lAOlh  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  in  Length. 


Lengths  in  feet. 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

IS 

24 

20 

90 

30 

Weight 

Weight 

■e 

c. 

£ 
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JS 

■g. 
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f; 

5 

5 

f 

s 

£ 

£ 

tu  cwL 

in  lbs. 

& 

1 

£ 

1 

O 

E 

s 

St 

k 

f 

& 

* 

1 ' 

In. 

in. 

In. 

In. 

III. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

III. 

In. 

In. 

112 

1-2 

1-4 

1-7 

ID 

20 

22 

24 

23 

26 

27 

29 

31) 

31 

32 

2 

124 

1-4 

1-7 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

3-0 

31 

33 

3-4 

3D 

37 

38 

3 

336 

ID 

1-9 

22 

24 

27 

29 

31 

3-3 

3-4 

3D 

38 

3D 

4 1 

42 

4 

148 

1-7 

21) 

2-4 

26 

29 

3*1 

3-3 

35 

3-7 

3 9 

40 

42 

43 

43 

3 

500 

1-8 

2-2 

2-5 

28 

3D 

3-3 

35 

37 

39 

4 1 

43 

44 

4l> 

4-8 

6 

672 

1*6 

2-2 

2D 

29 

32 

3-4 

37 

39 

41 

43 

40 

4-6 

4-0 

50 

7 

784 

19 

2-3 

‘27 

3D 

33 

36 

38 

4 1 

42 

44 

4D 

4-8 

50 

52 

8 

896 

2D 

2-4 

•28 

3 1 

34 

3-7 

39 

42 

4 4 

4 6 

4-0 

5D 

52 

54 

0 

l.OOrt 

21) 

2-5 

29 

32 

35 

3-M 

40 

43 

45 

4*7 

4D 

51 

53 

53 

10 

1.120 

2-1 

2li 

3 0 

3-3 

36 

3-9 

42 

44 

47 

49 

52 

53 

5 4 

5-7 

11 

1.232 

2-1 

2-6 

30 

34 

3-7 

40 

43 

4 5 

4-8 

5-0 

5-3 

54 

5D 

5'0 

12 

1.311 

2-2 

2-7 

3-1 

3-3 

38 

41 

44 

47 

4D 

51 

5-3 

55 

57 

59 

13 

1.456 

2-2 

2*7 

21 

3*5 

38 

42 

44 

47 

4D 

5-2 

54 

56 

5D 

OD 

14 

1.568 

2-3 

2*8 

32 

30 

39 

42 

45 

4-8 

5D 

5-3 

5-:> 

5-7 

60 

6 1 

13 

1,680 

23 

2-8 

32 

3D 

4D 

43 

4(i 

4 9 

5-2 

3-4 

50 

58 

61 

62 

in 

1.792 

2-4 

2D 

23 

3*7 

40 

44 

4-7 

50 

5 2 

53 

5-7 

5D 

62 

6 4 

17 

1.904 

24 

2 9 

34 

28 

41 

4 4 

47 

50 

53 

5-5 

5-H 

61) 

62 

6'5 

18 

*2.016 

2-4 

3D 

3-4 

3D 

42 

45 

4-8 

5-1 

5 4 

56 

5D 

6-1 

64 

CD 

19 

2,128 

2-5 

3D 

3-5 

3D 

42 

4 6 

4 9 

52 

5-4 

5-7 

fro 

62 

6-5 

6 7 

1 ton. 

2,240 

2*5 

30 

3-5 

39 

43 

4D 

4D 

52 

55 

5-8 

60 

6-3 

65 

00 

11 

2,  >8*0 

2-6 

32 

3-7 

41 

45 

4D 

5J 

53 

5*8 

61 

64 

0-6 

69 

72 

11 

3J60 

2*8 

34 

39 

4’3 

47 

51 

55 

5-8 

61 

64 

67 

7 0 

72 

7-5 

3 

3.920 

2 9 

3-5 

411 

45 

4D 

53 

57 

60 

03 

67 

69 

72 

75 

7-7 

2 

4.480 

2-9 

35 

4 1 

47 

51 

5*3 

59 

62 

05 

6-8 

72 

70 

77 

80 

21 

5,600 

31 

3-8 

4 4 

49 

53 

5-0 

62 

66 

69 

7-3 

7D 

7-9 

02 

8-3 

3 

0.720 

3-3 

40 

4D 

51 

57 

61 

65 

6 9 

7*3 

7D 

7 9 

0-3 

8*6 

0 9 

31 

7,840 

3-4 

4 1 

4-8 

53 

5 8 

03 

67 

71 

75 

7D 

82 

80 

0D 

92 

4 

8,960 

35 

43 

4*9 

5-5 

0 0 

6’5 

70 

74 

7-8 

02 

8-3 

89 

92 

95 

41 

10,080 

4-4 

5 1 

5-7 

0 2 

67 

72 

7 it 

8-0 

04 

0-8 

9 1 

95 

90 

3 

11.200 

43 

52 

5.8 

6 4 

69 

74 

78 

82 

0D 

90 

9 4 

97 

191 

n 

13,4  40 

53 

0 1 

67 

72 

77 

8 2 

8D 

9D 

94 

98 

102 

195 

7 

13,680 

5-7 

0-3 

69 

7-5 

8 0 

8-5 

8D 

9 4 

98 

192 

10-6 

no 

8 

17,9.11 

3D 

60 

72 

7 H 

83 

8-8 

9-3 

97 

191 

106 

10  9 

1 1*3 

9 

20.100 

61) 

6-8 

7 4 

HD 

M3 

90 

9-5 

IOD 

194 

199 

113 

11-7 

10 

•2J,4HJ 

OD 

70 

8 2 

8'0 

9-3 

98 

10  3 

197 

112 

116 

120 

1 1 

24,640 

71 

7-8 

8-4 

9D 

0-5 

10O 

105 

11  0 

11-5 

1ID 

123 

12 

26.880 

72 

7-9 

0D 

92 

97 

102 

198 

112 

11-7 

12! 

125 

13 

29.120 

7-4 

Ml 

88 

94 

99 

124 

Ml) 

11-3 

119 

124 

128 

14 

31,360 

75 

8-3 

8D 

93 

10-1 

IOD 

,H 

11-7 

121 

126 

13D 

Deflexion  In  inches.  • 

•1 

•13 

2 

25 

•3 

•33 

•4 

•45 

•5 

•55 

D 

D5 

- 

•75 

Length*  In  feet. 

,0 

19 

» 

16 

10 

22 

24 

26 

os 

30 

32 

M 

36 

13 

33.600 

7-7 

M 

9-1 

9-7 

10-3 

lO’H 

114 

119 

123 

128 

132 

137 

HI 

14-5 

in 

35J»40 

7-8 

85 

9"2 

9-8 

104 

110 

11-5 

120 

125 

130 

135 

139 

14-3 

14-7 

17 

30.0*0 

7-9 

8-7 

9-4 

100 

lo-o 

112 

11-7 

172 

127 

13-0 

13  7 

141 

115 

I4D 

18 

40.320 

80 

8-8 

95 

10  1 

10-8 

11  3 

119 

124 

129 

134 

13  9 

14-3 

14-7 

15-1 

19 

42500 

8 1 

81* 

9 6 

193 

10-9 

115 

122 

12  6 

13  1 

I3D 

141 

14-3 

15D 

13-4 

•JO 

4 4.-00 

1H) 

97 

10' 4 

110 

1 ID 

125 

177 

13  2 

13  8 

142 

14-7 

151 

13  6 

‘22 

49.280 

92 

1IH) 

10-7 

113 

119 

128 

13  0 

13-6 

14  1 

m. 

151 

135 

15D 

•24 

3:4,760 

9 4 

10  2 

10  9 

11-3 

122 

130 

134 

13  9 

144 

14  9 

154 

I5D 

16  3 

an 

58,240 

96 

10  1 

III 

118 

124 

13-3 

136 

142 

14*7 

152 

15-7 

162 

16-7 

28 

62,720 

9-6 

IOD 

1 1-4 

120 

127 

13-5 

13  9 

14-4 

150 

15-5 

I6D 

165 

17D 

Deflexion  in  inches . . 

i . 

•25 

•3 

•35 

•4 

•43 

•5 

55 

D 

DC 

*7 

-3 

'8 

-85 

r 

lengths  In  feel. 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

98 

28 

30 

33 

34 

30 

1 * 

40 

30 

67.200 

190 

11*5 

122 

129 

13-3 

141 

14  7 

152 

13-7 

10-3 

16-8 

17-3 

I 17-7 

182 

32 

71DD 

11*0 

il-7 

124 

131 

13  7 

14  3 

14  9 

15*3 

16  0 

16-5 

I7U 

17-5 

100 

185 

31 

76,160 

III 

1 ID 

12-6 

133 

139 

14  5 

15  1 

15*7 

162 

16-8 

173 

17*8 

IH3 

ln-0 

36 

60,640 

11-3 

121) 

128 

13-4 

14  I 

14*7 

I.V3 

I.V9 

16  5 

171) 

17-3 

1811 

► 3 

190 

3H 

85,120 

114 

122 

130 

13-6 

14  3 

14D 

155 

161 

167 

172 

17-8 

1-3 

1 10  8 

193 

40 

««,«" » 

12*4 

1»1 

1.1-8 

14  5 

13  1 

15-7 

10-4 

IOD 

17*5 

10D 

105 

1 191 

19  5 

42 

94,0-0 

123 

13-3 

14  0 

14*7 

1.V3 

15D 

16  5 

17  1 

17*7 

182 

10-7 

19  3 

198 

44 

98,560 

12-7 

13*3 

142 

14-9 

13-5 

16  1 

JO-8 

17-4 

17  9 

lrt-5 

190 

193 

•290 

40 

103.040 

128 

13  6 

14-3 

15  0 

137 

16  3 

17  0 

I7D 

191 

10-7 

19  2 

198 

293 

48 

107,520 

.. 

1.10 

13-7 

14  5 

152 
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I6'5 

171 

17-7 

18  3 

10  8 

19-t 

•JO-0 
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50 

1 1 2.144) 

.. 

13-H 
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153 

16-0 

16  6 

17*3 

I7D 

10-5 

19  0 

196 

29 1 
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32 

116.480 

14  0 

14-7 

15-5 

16  2 

16  8 

17-3 

18-1 

IK-7 

192 

190 

-JO-3 

210 

54 

120,960 

141 

I4D 

15  7 

10*3 

I7D 

I7D 

18  2 

18-0 

194 

I9D 

j 295 

211 

36 

123,4  40 

14  3 

1 31) 

158 

16-5 

17-1 

I7H 

18-4 

190 

J96 

20-1 

20  7 

21-3 

38 

129.920 

114 

13*1 

I5D 

16  6 

17-3 

17D 

10-5 

192 

197 

JO-3 

20D 

21-4 

60 

134,400 

t 14-5 

15-3 
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16-7 

17-4 
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18-7 
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19D 
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Examples  illustrative  of  the  Table. — 1.  To  find  the  depth  of  a rectangular  bar  of  cast-iron  to  support 
a weight  of  10  tons  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  the  deflexion  not  to  exceed  l-*IOth  of  au  inch  per  foot  in 
length,  and  its  length  20  feet,  also  let  the  depth  be  G times  the  breadth. 

Opposite  G times  the  weight  and  under  20  feet  in  length  is  15*3  inches,  the  depth,  and  l-6th  of 
15*3  = 2*6  inches,  the  breadtlt 

2.  To  find  the  diameter  for  a cast-iron  shaft  or  solid  cylinder  that  will  boar  a given  pressure,  tbo 
flexure  in  the  middle  not  to  exceed  l-40th  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  of  its  length,  the  distance  of  the  bear- 
ings being  20  feet,  and  the  pressure  on  the  middle  equals  10  tons. 

Constant  multiplier  1*7  for  round  shafts,  then  10  X 1*7  = 17.  And  opposite  17  tons  and  under  20 
feet  is  11*2  inclies  for  the  diameter. 

But  half  that  flexure  is  quite  enough  for  revolving  shafts:  hence  17  X 2 = 34  tons,  and  opposite  34 
tons  is  1 3*3  inches  for  the  diameter. 

The  preceding  tables  of  the  strength  of  east-iron  bars  are  the  data  of  recent  experiments  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  of  Manchester,  and  extracted  from  his  new  edition  of  Tredgold  on  the  strength  of  cast-iron. 
Tliis  gentleman  has  also  made  extensive  experiments  for  obtaining  the  strongest  form  of 
section  for  beams,  the  following  of  which  is  the  strongest  form  yet  obtained. 

The  bottom  flange  B is  as  6 to  1 of  the  top  flange  T.  or  contains  6 times  its  sectional  area. 

He  also  gives  the  following  rule  for  ascertaining  the  ultimate  strength  of  beams  of  cast- 
iron  of  the  preceding  section  and  proi>ortions. 

Multiply  the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  in  inches  by  the  depth  of  the  beam  in  _ 

inches,  nnd  divide  the  product  by  the  distance  between  the  supports,  also  in  inches,  and  B 

514  times  the  quotient  will  give  the  breaking  weight  in  cwts. 


1? 


Table  of  the  Weight  of  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  various  Metals. 


Name  of  Metal. 

Modulus  of  Elas- 
ticity, in  lbs. 

Name  or  MctuJ. 

Modulus  of  Elas- 
ticity, in  lbs. 

Steel  

29,000,000 

24.920.000 

18.400.000 

13.680.000 

Gun -metal 

9.873.000 

8.930.000 

4.608.000 
720,000 

Tin 

Note. — Modulus  of  elasticity,  or  measure  by  which  the  comparative  stiffness  of  bodies  may  be  ascer- 
tained : thus,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  oak  is  1714500,  and  for  cast-iron  18400000,  or  10*7  times 
that  of  oak;  therefore  a piece  of  cast-irou  is  10*7  times  as  stiff  ns  a piece  of  oak  of  equal  dimensions 
and  bearing. 

A hard  body  is  that  which  yields  least  to 
any  stroke  or  impressive  force;  and  in  uni- 
form bodies  the  degree  of  yielding  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  modulus  of 
elasticity. 

Resilience,  or  toughness  of  bodies,  is  strength 
and  flexibility  combined ; hence  any  material 
or  body  which  bears  the  greatest  load,  and 
bends  the  most  at  the  time  of  fracture,  is  the 
toughest. 

Annexed  is  a Tablk  of  experiments  on  rect- 
angular bars  of  malleable  iron  by  Mr.  Bar- 
low,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  j>oint 
of  neutral  axis,  the  centre  of  compression, 
and  the  greatest  deflexion  to  which  railway 
bars  or  lines  of  rail  might  be  submitted 
without  causing  permanent  injury  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  iron. 

Note. — Distance  between  the  bearings  33 
inches ; breadth  of  bar  1 J inch  ; depth  3 
inches. 

The  neutral  axis  was  found  to  be  l-5th  of 
the  depth  from  the  top  of  the  bar;  the  centre 
of  compression  |ds  of  that  fifth  above  the 
neutral  axis;  and  the  rule  for  obtaining  the 
utmost  degree  of  deflexion  as  follows : 

Divide  22  by  4-5ths  the  depth  of  the  bar 
in  inches,  and  the  quotient  is  the  utmost  de- 
flexion that  can  be  suffered  with  safety  on 
bearing  33  inches  apart. 

To  Jind  the  \ eeiyht  that  railway  bars  will 
support. — Observe,  that  whatever  figure  may 
be  given  to  the  transverse  section,  the  head, 
or  top  portion  of  the  rail,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  2 5ths  of  the  whole  section;  or.  iu  the  larger  description,  to  have  two  inches  sec- 
tion. and  to  be  one  inch  deep,  nnd  that  the  lower  web  be  the  same  depth  as  the  head. 


Weight  In 
Ioub. 


*125 

*500 

1*00 

1*50 

2*00 

2*50 

300 

350 

4*00 

4*50 

*50 

100 

1*50 

2*00 

250 

800 

3*50 

400 

4*50 

*50 

1*00 

1*60 

200 

250 

3*00 

350 


in  inches. : P**  ,in,f 
| tun. 


043 

*059 

•074 

•083 

•095 

•101 

•109 

•120 

•131 

•148 

•017 

•037 

■052 

•061 

•064 

•078 

•089 

•102 

124 

•003 

•050 

•060 

*074 

•093 

•110 

149 


•015 

•009 

012 

•006 

•008 

•Oil 

Oil 

017 


•015 

■009 

•003 

014 

Oil 

•013 

*022 


•020 

•010 

014 

019 

•017 


Bent  8 inches. 


Mean,  *0103. 
ir  = 4b  Neutral  axis, 
1 : 4 9. 

Elasticity  preserved] 
at  4 1 tons. 


Mean,  -0108. 
tt>  = 44.  Neutral  axis, 
1 : 4 9. 

Elasticity  injured. 


‘ The  depth  of  this  barj 
only  24  inches. 
Mean,  -0173. 

jie  = 3.  Neutral  axis,  1 
4*9.  Elasticity  pre- 
served, 3 tons. 
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Resistance  of  the  head  or  upper  portion  of  the  rail. — Rule. — Subtract  the  thickness  of  the  middle  rib 
from  2 inches,  and  multiply  tile  remainder  by  10. — Again,  subtract  $ an  inch  from  the  whole  depth, 
and  multiply  the  remainder  by  12;  then  divide  the  former  product  by  the  latter  and  the  quotient 
equals  the  resistance,  in  tons,  due  to  the  head,  not  including  the  continuation  of  the  middle  rib. 

Resistance  of  the  centre  rib. — Rule. — Multiply  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail  in  inches  by  the  whole 
depth  minus  J an  inch,  and  that  product  by  10  times  the  thickness  of  the  rib;  Jd  of  the  last  product 
equals  the  resistance,  in  tons,  of  the  middle  rib  continued  through  the  whole  depth. 

Resistance  of  lower  web. — Rule. — Multiply  the  whole  depth  of  the  rail,  minus  1 inch,  by  tin-  breadth 
of  the  bottom  web.  minus  the  thickness  of  the  rib,  and  that  product  by  10. — Again;  from  the  whole 
depth  of  the  rail  subtract  1 inch,  and  to  12  times  the  square  of  the  remainder  add  6 times  the  remain- 
der, and  call  this  the  rirst  number.  From  this  subtract  twice  the  remainder,  and  add  1,  and  call  this 
the  second  number.  Then  say,  as  the  first  number  is  to  the  second,  so  is  the  product  obtained  in  the 
former  part  of  the  rule  to  the  resistance  of  the  lower  web,  not  including  the  continuation  of  the  mid- 
dle rib. 

Then,  the  sum  of  these  three  resistances  multiplied  by  4.  and  divided  by  the  clear  bearing  length, 
will  be  the  weight,  in  tons,  that  the  rail  will  sustain  without  injury. 

Er.  1.  Let  the  depth  of  a rail  be  6 inches,  with  a plain  rib,  whose  thickness  is  -9  of  au  inch ; required 
the  greatest  weight  that  it  ought  to  be  required  to  bear. 

„ . t ...  5 (2— 9)  X 10  = 11  ) 11 
Resistance  of  head  J (5  _ j)  x 12  = 54  f 54  = ° 2' 


Resistance  of  rib 


4i  X 5 X *9  X 10 


= ; and, 

67-7’ 


4 X 67  7 


= 8*21  tons,  the  greatest  weight;  and 


the  deflexion  with  this  weight  — = *05  of  an  inch  nearly. 

4 '5 

Ex.  2.  Suppose  a rail  with  bottom  web,  the  depth  of  rail  being  5 inches,  the  thickness  of  rib  6 of 
an  inch,  breadth  of  section  of  lower  web  1*32,  and  weight  50  lbs.;  required  the  greatest  load. 


Resistance  of  head  ^ jg * jo  _ | 0*26  tons. 

Resistance  of  rib  **  * 5 * * X 10  = 4500  do. 

( (5  — 1)  X 72  X 10  X 28'8  ) 

Lower  web  12  (5  — 1)’  + 24  = 216,  or  1st  number  > 

( 216  — 7 = 209,  or  2d  number  J 

Then  216  : 209  : : 28  8 : 27*94  =27*94 


73*20 

73*2  X 4 

And  - — — — = 8*75  tons,  the  greatest  weight 

ON  THE  8TKENGTH  OP  COLUMNS,  OR  POWER  OF  RESISTANCE  TO  COMPRESSIVE  FORCE. 

Table  of  Practical  Formula!  by  which  to  determine  the  Amount  of  Weight  a Column  of  given  Dimen- 
sions will  support  in  lbs. 

For  a rectangular  column  of  cast-iron  W = 

® 4 6*  + 1 8 /* 

„ 17800  / b* 

ror  a rectangular  column  of  malleable  iron  W = — , — -. 

s 4 6’ +16/* 

_ , , , . „T  3960  / 6* 

For  a rectangular  column  of  oak VV  = ^ yi- 

9562  d* 

For  a solid  cylinder  of  cast-iron  W = ^-^— 

1112ft  d1 

For  a solid  cylinder  of  malleable  iron W = — 

J 4rf*  + *16Z* 

2470  d* 

For  a solid  cylinder  of  oak W = - —a. 

4 a*  + *5  r 

Note. — W = the  weight  the  column  will  support  in  lbs. 
b = the  breadth  in  inches. 

I = the  length  in  feet. 
d = the  diameter  in  inches. 

Er.  1.  A’ rectangular  column  of  oak,  6 inches  on  the  side,  and  12  feet  in  length,  what  weight  will  it 
support  l 

3960  X 12  X 6*  10264320  . „ 

fxe+Tx  ii* = -sr- = 4,620  lbi 
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Ex.  2.  What  weight  will  a cast-iron  cylinder  support,  whose  diameter  is  4 inches,  and  length  10 
fcrtf 


9502  X 5*  

4 X 6* +18  X 10* 


5976250 

118 


= 60646  lbs. 


Table  to  show  the  Weight  or  Pressure  a Column  of  Cast-iron  will  sustain  with  safety. 


I>encth  or 
height  in 

■ 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

OQ 

24 

1 . feel. 

i 

I Diameter. 

1 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Wil«hl 

Weight 

Weight 

in  cwts. 

in  cwts. 

in  cwts. 

in  cwts. 

ill  cwts. 

in  cwts. 

in  cwn. 

in  cwts. 

ill  cwts. 

in  cwt<. 

in  cwts. 

j In. 

24 

119 

105 

91 

77 

65 

66 

47 

40 

34 

29 

25 

3 

178 

168 

145 

128 

111 

97 

84 

73 

64 

66 

49  j 

I 3» 

247 

232 

214 

191 

172 

156 

135 

119 

106 

94 

83 

4 

326 

310 

288 

266 

242 

220 

198 

178 

160 

144 

130 

u 

418 

400 

379 

354 

327 

301 

276 

251 

229 

208 

189 

5 

522 

501 

479 

452 

427 

394 

365 

837 

310 

285 

262 

6 

607 

592 

573 

550 

626 

497 

469 

440 

413 

386 

360 

7 

1032 

1013 

989 

959 

924 

887 

818 

808 

765 

725 

686 

8 

1333 

1315 

1289 

1259 

1224 

1185 

1142 

1097 

1052 

1005 

959 

9 

1716 

1697 

1672 

1640 

1 603 

1561 

1515 

1467 

1116 

1364 

1311 

1 10 

2119 

2100 

2077 

2048 

2007 

1964 

1916 

1865 

1811 

1735 

1697 

11 

2570 

2550 

2520 

2490 

2450 

2410 

2358 

2305 

2248 

2189 

2127 

12 

3050 

3040 

3020 

2970 

2930 

2900 

2830 

2780 

2730 

2670 

2600 

Relative  Strength  of  Ixmg  columns  of  different  materials,  Cast-iron  being  1000: 


Steel 

Wrought-iron 
Dantzic  oak.. 
Red  deal 


= 2518 
= 1745 
= 108-8 
= 78-5 


Elasticity  of  torsion , or  resistance  of  bodies  to  being  twisted. — The  angle  of  flexure  by  torsion  is  as 
the  length  and  extensibility  of  the  body  directly  and  inversely  ns  the  diameter,  lienee,  the  length  of  a 
bar  or  shaft  being  given,  the  power,  and  the  leverage  the  power  acts  with,  being  known,  and  also  the 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  that  will  not  affect  the  action  of  the  machine,  to  determine  the  diameter 
in  cast-iron  with  a given  angle  of  flexure  : 

Role. — Multiply  tho  power  in  pounds  by  the  length  of  the  shaft  in  feet,  and  bv  the  leverage  in  feet; 
divide  the  product  by  55  times  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  torsion,  and  the  fourth  root  of  the 
quotient  equals  the  shaft's  diameter  in  inches. 

Ex.  Required  the  diameter  of  a series  of  shafts,  30  feet  in  length,  and  to  transmit  a |>ower  equal  to 
4000  lbs.,  acting  at  the  circumference  of  a wheel  of  2 feet  radius,  so  that  the  twist  of  the  shafts  on  the 
application  of  the  power  may  not  exceed  one  degree. 


4000  X 30  X 2 . , 

— — : = 4^/4364  = 813  inches  diameter. 

55  X 1 


Not*. — The  rule  is  the  same  for  hollow  shafts,  only  using  48  in  place  of  55,  the  thickness  of  metal 
being  l-5th  the  shaft's  diameter. 

To  determine  the  side  of  a square  shaft  to  resist  torsion  with  a given  flexure : 

Rule.— -Multiply  the  power  in  nounds  by  the  leverage  it  acts  with  in  feet,  and  also  by  the  length  of 
the  sliaft  in  feet ; divide  this  product  by  92  5 times  the  angle  of  flexure  in  degrees,  and  the  square  root 
of  the  quotient  equals  the  area  of  the  shaft  in  inches. 

Ex.  Suppose  the  length  of  a shaft  to  be  12  feet,  and  to  be  driven  by  a power  equal  to  700  lbs., 
acting  at  1 foot  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft ; required  the  area  of  cross-section,  so  as  it  may  not  exceed 
1 degree  of  flexure. 

700  X 1 X 12  — — . . 

~jjg-ii  X I • = \AW-8  - 9-53  inches- 


Relative  Strength  of  Bodies  to  resist  Torsion,  Lead  being  1. 


Tin ...  = 1-4 

Copper = 4-3 

Yellow  brass  = 4 6 

Gun-metal = 60 

Cast-iron = 90 


Swedish  iron = 9-5 

English  do = 10  1 

Blistered  steel = 16  6 

Shear  do = 17  0 

Cast  do = 19-6 
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Strength  of  Metals  when  Pulled  in  the  Direction  of  their  Length. 


Ppociflc 

Gravity. 

Fore*  1 
necessary  i 
tO  leaf 
■sunder  1 
aq.  In.  In 
Iba.  Avd. 

Names  of  metals. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Fore© 

nttTtear7 
asunder  1 
sq.  In.  in 
lba.  Avd. 

•1500 

1060 

85000 

9-810 

3-250 

62-869 

9926 

3008 

g 

82839 

8*18  3 

22-570 

to 

68-728 

8-726 

20-27 

i— 

76697 

61-228 

■2 

81-901 

19-238 

20-150 

g 

68-728 

30*888 

88-972 

g 

64-513 

30*162 

o 

73024 

“ “ “ *”  “ 2d 

30-660 

85-797 

113077 

10*824 

11-479 

0-885 

50-981 

11-282 

2-681 

U M 

42-666 

11-348 

63622 

11-407 

3 328 

37680 

62-987 

7-807 

68-290 

20-847 

56-473 

11091 

20  460 

36-257 

34  081 

7-780 

“ “ fine-grained 

© 

49-982 

to 

* 

7-810 

1 50000 

i— 

61011 

7 217 

3-679 

7295 

© 

60*3  a 3 

6126 

8-211 

S 

I 

7-215 

2-937 

7-215 

16  616 

22-551 

Strength  of  Alloys  i ehe 

n Pulled 

in  the  Direction  of  their  Length. 

Part*.  Parts. 

Part*.  Part*.’ 

8146 

Copper  10 — Tin 

82*093 

“ - ...  1 “ ...  2 

8-580 

10013 

“ H “ 

9009 

" 6 M 1 

“ • 1 “ ...10 

8871 

7-288 

n i .. 

M u 2 •*'....  1 

Colil 6 — Copper  ... 

50000 

- - :::  r - ....  i 

7-321 

15  844 

M 2 Silver  ... 

Lead,  Scotch,  10 — Bismuth  ... 

10  827 

2-826 

“ “ ...  1 “ ....10;  7130 

6 671 

••  ••  2 '* 

11-090 

5 810 

M ...  4 — Antimony  1 

11-323 

44  “ 1 

10-981 

7 319 

- “ ...  3 “ 2 

3184 

Silver  5 — Copper 

48-500 

“ “ ...  1 “ 1 

7000 

1-450 

“ 1— Tin  

41-000 

Tin,  English  10 — Lead  1 

0-904 

Tin,  Banca  ..  10 — Antimony. 

7-359 

11181 

**  M 8 “ 1 

7-922 

• ...  8 

7-276 

9-881 

u “ 6 “ 1 

7097 

“ “ ...  f. 

7-228 

12-632 

“ “ 4 " 1 

10  607 

“ " ...  I 

7*192 

13-480 

U U o «*  ] 

7-470 

“ “ 2 “ 

7105 

12029 

••  “ 1 “ 1 

7074 

“ “ ...  1 

7060 

8184 

“ " 8 Zinc,CJoslar  1 

10  607 

“ **  ...  10 — Bismuth... 

7-676 

12-688 

- “ 4 M **  1 

10258 

**  - ...  4 

1613 

1 6-692 

MM  n ••  M J 

10  964 

• 2 “ 

8-070 

14-017 

■ - i - - t 

9024 
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Strength  of  Wood*  i then  Pulled  in  the  Direction  of  their  Length. 


Names  of  woods. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Force  1 
necessary 

to  tear  Names  of  woods, 

asunder  I'l 
w|.  in.  in  1 
16s.  Avd.  1 

Specific 

Gravity. 

0-760 

0840 

Ash  

0780 

Ash  

Ash  

0812 

17  892  Mulberry  ... 

0-685 

0-660 

Bay  

Bay  

0-720 

0673 

17-709  II  “ Duntzic  . 

Birch 

0640 

15000  1 “ English.  .. 

Box  

0-610 

0-670 

“ do.,  100  years  in  use... 

0-877 

12168  “ dry,  cut  four  years  

1068 

Cypress 

Cypress 

0340 

“ ditto.  ’ 

1164 

“ ditto.  

0-460 

“ ditto.  

0460 

“ English  

0-470 

M Scotch,  white  

0-498 

0-472 

Elder  

0-490 

Fir,  American 

“ Russian 

0469 

“ ditto  

“ ditto  

0-360 

“ Memel.  seasoned 

10-876  I’oplar 

“ weakest  

“ strong  red 

“ strongest 

“ ditto  

Hawthorn 

0-910 

0-690 

Hawthorn 

Holly 

Jasmine 

Laburnum 

0-920 

Lance  wood  

1-010 

Lance  wood  

1022 

0-390 

Larch  

0-636 

11-093  Willow 

“ Scotch,  seasoned 

0-496 

“ M very  dry 

0-470 

0-790 

Force 

necessary 

to  tear 
itMimler  I 

mj.  in.  in 
lb*.  Avd. 

9- 457 
11-800 
23-500 
20582 
21-800 
16-500 
12186 

10- 584 
. 17-400 

10- 600 
14-054 

11- 501 
11412 

7- 704 

8- 820 

10- 224 
14  000 
15000 
19-800 

4-500 

7- 700 
16  079 

9043 
9985 
13659 
1 6-300 
14  000 

12- 839 

13- 602 

14- 685 
7818 

12- 096 

13- 176 

12  400 
14300 
13100 

13- 300 

11- 351 

12- 782 

8- 308 
11-501 

7- 200 
6 641 

4- 696 

5- 878 

8- 822 
18-600 
13000 

6- 896 
11-247 

8-200 

14- 220 
13140 

13  194 

7- 800 

14  000 
12  782 

7-628 

8000 
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Trontverte  strength  of  timber. — The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  five  different  series  of  ex- 
periments upm  the  strength  and  qualities  of  different  sorts  of  timber.  The  experiments  arc  detailed 
at  considerable  length  in  VoL  V . of  the  Professional  Papers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  names  of  the 
experimenters  are  given  at  the  top  of  the  columns  iu  which  the  mean  results  of  their  experiments  are 
contained. 

The  transverse  strength  S is  calculated  from  the  common  formula  - — -=,  in  which  W is  the  weight  in 

4 a a 

pounds  necessary  to  break  a beam  of  / length,  a brcadtlt,  and  d depth,  and  supported  at  the  cuds;  or 
S may  be  taken  as  the  resistance  of  a rod  un  inch  square. 


Table  of  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Timber. 


Names  of  woods. 

OBSERVERS. 

Mean. 

Remarks. 

lt.  kklsux. 

« ACT.  YOl'XO. 

MR.  MOOHK. 

MK.  BARLOW 

LT.  nKNisox. 

sp.  gr. 

8. 

'P.  tfr . 

8. 

sp.  irr- 

8. 

sp.gr 

8. 

*|>.  cr 

8. 

sp.gr 

8. 

African  Oak 

085 

‘2184 

962 

2522 

982 

2403 

1024 

2595 

088 

2523 

|&r£ 

.Ash,  Kneloh 

700 

2026 

700 

2026 

cii 

042 

026 

1795 

“ “ Kwuinp.  . 

:::: 

925 

1165 

925 

1 105 

“ “ Black 

533 

801 

533 

801 

Hooch,  English 

090 

1556 

696 

1556 

•*  American  White. 

Tii 

13H) 

711 

i:t80 

•*  - Red  . 

778 

IT.1l 

772 

175H 

775 

1739 

Birch,  Common 

711 

i‘» 

711 

1928 

**  American  Black  . 

682 

ie48 

019 

1810 

079 

2525 

670 

2001 

756 

1335 

756 

1335 

(War,  Bermuda 

74* 

1305 

1191 

748 

1443 

**  (laudalotipo .. . 

7.V1 

2044 

756 

81444 

**  American  White. 

354 

706 

354 

766 

**  of  i^bouon 

33U 

1493 

330 

1493 

Kim,  English  

553 

1013 

lit  15 

551 

579 

782 

**  Canada  Itock 

“•Ml 

IHO!) 

751 

2972 

725 

1970 

Hickory,  American 

871 

107* 

2147 

786 

2192 

KJ6 

2205 

831 

2129 

*•  “ Biller  Nut 

871 

1405 

871 

14lo 

Oak.  English  . 

83 1 

1029 

sin 

Lilli  9 

934 

1672 

7X1 

1556 

829 

1694 

**  American  White  . 

045 

1699 

830 

1099 

872 

1700 

772 

1 8*  81 

779 

1743 

**  - Rod. . 

till) 

1709 

964 

106.'. 

952 

1687 

him 

1HJ2 

1 100 

1862 

M Adriatic 

718 

i.vv.i 

9!U 

1383 

855 

1471 

**  Il.uit/1- 

084 

1579 

756 

1457 

720 

1518 

u Italian 

790 

1688 

790 

1088 

“ Lorraine 

790 

1483 

790 

1483 

M Moroel  

"27 

1005 

7*7 

1605 

Pine,  American  White. 

4X1 

i 450 

4 iii 

IIC3 

432 

1160 

432 

1229 

- **  R.h| 

Oil 

1944 

1799 

52  i 

1289 

657 

1341 

500 

121.1 

576 

1527 

K “ Yellow  . 

510 

1188 

553 

1 102 

456 

1266 

508 

1185 

**  - Pilch  • 

(Oil 

1032 

820 

1822 

740 

1727 

u Virginia 

590 

1 456 

590 

1456 

M Archangel 

551 

1370 

551 

1370 

“ Dantxic 

649 

1 420 

649 

1 426 

**  Mcmcl 

001 

1348 

0»l 

1318 

u Prussian 

590 

1445 

590 

1145 

**  American 

.... 

772 

IU36 

772 

1036 

Mar- Korea!  Kir 

.... 

698 

1232 

tffM 

1232 

Norway  Hpar 

577 

1474 

577 

1474 

I >cal,  Chr Minna 

689 

1562 

689 

1562 

•n.. 

Canada  Biilwin 

548 

1123 

54s 

1123 

n«n tr»4 

Hemlock 

i<£8 

542 

VII 

1142 

911 

1142 

**  Amir,  or  Tamarak 

433 

911 

433 

1X15 

911 

rS 

Lignum- Vine 

it  *■*.* 

2013 

1082 

2013 

Mahognny,  Nassau 

812 

17. .2 

1904 

525 

1503 

668 

1719 

Mangrove,  Bermuda  Bl'k 

1IHS 

1699 

1188 

1699 

a.i 

1985 

951 

1985 

Teak 

719 

1898 

723 

1901 

745 

2462 

729 

2108 

Poou  

708 

1087 

579 

2221 

673 

1954 

8necsewood 

UNM 

33115 

1066 

3305 

S.  AMos. 

Yellow -wood 

»A\ 

2103 

Wfi 

2103 

W 

2759 

Wallnlia 

• 

1029 

2651 

Kakarulb 

_ 

1875 

.... 

LoCUSt 

954 

3430 

#54 

3430 

Uabocally 

900 

2518 

Will 

2518 

Hoft  Maple 

.... 

.... 

675 

1694 

675 

iti94 

-IMWU. 
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SUGAR-MILL,  HORIZONTAL.  By  M.  Nilt.cs,  of  Havre.  Tho  figures  furnish  a good  example  of 
the  form  of  machine  used  for  crushing  sugar-canes,  as  constructed  by  an  eminent  French  engineer,  who 
has  devoted  his  attention,  in  an  dspccial  manner,  to  the  improvement  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  colo- 
nies for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  differs  but  slightly  from  the  form  usually  adopted  by  English 
makers.  Many  improvements  have  been  recently  pro|>osed,  but  we  have  preferred  giving  engravings 
of  the  more  simple  and  compact  form  which  is  still  mostly  in  use. 

The  conformation  of  the  sugar-cane  does  not  render  it  necessary  that,  for  the  extraction  of  its  juice, 
the  cells  which  contain  it  should  be  previously  broken,  ns  is  the  cose  with  sugar  obtained  from  other 
sources ; simple  pressure,  properly  applied,  is  all  that  is  required  for  its  expulsion.  For  this  purpose 
the  canes  are  squeezed  by  being  passed  successively  between  rollers  disposed  somewhat  like  those  of 
a rolling-mill.  In  the  older  form  of  machines  employed  for  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  the  rollers  are 

K laced  vertically,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  arrangement  has  been  superseded 
y the  sugar-mill  with  horizontal  cylinders,  which  is  not  only  cheaper  in  construction  and  more  easily 
fixed,  but  by  its  use  the  process  of  feeding  is  performed  with  much  less  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  efficiently. 

Fig.  3365  represents  a front  elevation  of  the  entire  mill,  showing  the  form  of  the  framing,  and  the 
general  disposition  of  the  cylinders  or  rollers,  and  of  the  feeding- board,  returner,  and  delivering-board. 
Fig.  3366  is  an  end  view  of  the  same,  showing  the  geering  by  which  the  rollers  are  driven. 

• 
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Fig.  3367  is  a half-sectional  plan  taken  on  the  line  v — it,  in  Fig.  3365. 

Fig.  3368  is  a similar  half-section  taken  on  the  line  x — y. 

Fig.  3369  is  a vertical  transverse  section,  through  the  centre  of  the  mill,  exhibiting  the  form  of  section 
of  the  framing  or  standards,  and  the  internal  construction  of  the  top  roller,  with  its  gudgeon  and  boar 
inga. 

Fig.  3370  is  a longitudinal  section  of  tho  entire  mill,  in  which  the  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the 
rollers  and  their  gudgeons,  and  the  disposition  of  the  feeding-hoard,  returner,  and  delivering  hoard,  are 
most  distinctly  represented. 


3369. 


Fig.  3371  is  a longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  lower  or  feeding  and  delivering  rollers,  and  of  one  of 
the  driving  pinions. 

Fig.  3372  a front  elevation  of  the  three  driving  pinions,  corresponding  in  position  with  their  respec- 
tive rollers,  a9  shown  in  Fig.  3370. 

Fig.  3373  a detached  view  of  one  of  the  stay-bolts  for  strengthening  the  standards. 

Fig.  3374  is  a section  of  part  of  the  feeding  board,  through  the  socket  of  one  of  its  supporting  columns. 

Ftg.  3375  is  a section  of  that  part  of  the  standard  through  which  passes  the  screw  for  adjusting  the 
hearings  of  the  feeding  and  delivering  rollers  ; and  Fig.  8376  shows  a face  view  of  one  of  theso  bearings 
themselves. 
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General  description. — The  crushing-rollers  consist  of  three  strong  cast-iron  cylinders  A BC,  mounted 
between  the  two  massive  hcadstocks  or  standards  D D,  and  so  disposed  that  the  periphery  of  the  upper 
roller  A is  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  both  the  others.  The  rollers  are  made  from  to  8 tnenos 
thick,  and  to  give  additional  strength,  are  ribbed  in  the  centre.  They  arc  traversed  by  the  strong  mal- 
leable-iron gudgeons  a be,  fixed  into  their  rcsjicctive  rollers  by  keys,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  carrying 
at  one  extremity  the  geering  by  which  the  rollers  are  moved.  The  gudgeon  of  the  upper  roller  A is 
made  of  considerably  greater  strength  than  those  of  the  others,  as  it  has  to  sustain  simultaneously  the 
strain  of  both.  The  feeding  and  delivering  rollers  B and  C have  small  flnnges  at  their  ends,  between 
which  the  top-roller  is  placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8369 ; these  flanges  are  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  pressed  canes  from  working  into  the  mill-bed.  Some  makers  still  continue  the  practice,  once  uni- 
versally adopted,  of  fluting  the  top-roller,  in  order  the  better  to  seize  the  canes,  but  it  is  now  very  gene- 
rally abandoned,  as  it  is  found  that  after  working  some  time,  the  surface  ol  the  rollers  becomes  suffi- 
ciently rough  to  bite  the  canes  effectively;  and  the  fluted  rollers  have  this  disadvantage,  that  the  grooves 
carry  round  with  them  a considerable  portion  of  the  expressed  juice,  which  is  speedily  absorbed  by  the 
spongy  canes,  besides  causing  considerable  waste  by  breaking  the  canes  themselves. 

'Hie  standards  D D are  securely  fixed  to  the  strong  cast-iron  sole-plate  E,  which,  besides  performing 
this  function,  is  constructed  of  such  a form  as  to  serve  as  a receptacle  for  the  collection  of  the  expressed 
juice.  For  this  purpose  that  part  of  the  sole-plate  marked  F,  which  lies  between  the  two  standards,  is 
made  to  slope  downwards  from  all  sides,  thus  forming  a species  of  trough  or  cistern,  the  bottom  of 
which  communicates  with  the  gutter  e,  also  cast  of  a piece  with  the  sole-plate,  and  through  which  the 
juice  runs  off  into  the  proper  receptacles.  The  A'hole  mill  rests  upon,  and  is  bolted  firtnfy  to  its  foun- 
dation O,  which,  in  the  example  before  us,  consists  of  two  strong  beams  of  timber,  but  more  generally  ft 
stone  foundation  is  preferred  The  bolts  fff  which  serve  this  purixxse,  pass  through  foundation,  sole- 
plate,  and  standards,  so  that  the  whole  are  at  once  bound  together. 
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The  standards  D D are  formed  with  indentations  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  bearings  H H of  the 
feeding  and  delivering  rollers.  These  bearings  consist  of  a single  brass  bush  for  each  journal,  and  tbeir 
form,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  adjustment,  is  shown  detached  from  the  machine  in  Figs.  8375  and 
8876.  To  regulate  the  distance  of  the  rollers  from  each  other,  and  to  compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  bearings,  these  latter  are  ho  formed  as  to  be  capable  of  l»eing  movea  to  a greater  or  lc*s  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  mill,  nnd  for  this  last  purpose  the  bearings  arc  made  of  considerable  thickness  at 
the  points  opposite  to  which  the  strain  is  applied.  A projecting  tongue  on  the  under  side  of  the  brass 
fits  into  a corresponding  groove  in  the  standard,  by  which  means  the  bearing  is  guided  laterally,  and 
its  motion  is  circumscribed  to  the  required  limits  by  a small  projection  d.  cast  ujjon  tltc  standard.  A 
small  gutter  g,  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  general  elevation,  is  also  cast  upon  the 
standard  round  the  sole  of  the  bearing,  by  which  the  oil  applied  for  its  lubrication  is  prevented  from  full- 
ing into  the  mill-bed,  and  is  carried  round  to  the  outside  of  the  mill.  A strong  screw  h passes  through 
the  end  of  the  standard  opposite  to  the  centre  of  each  bearing,  and  works  into  a nut  * sunk  into  it  for 
the  purjwse  of  adjusting  the  lower  rollers. 

The  cheeks  I I of  the  standards  through  which  the  screws  h h pn«s,  are  united  to,  and  consolidated 
with,  the  main  body  of  the  hcadstocks,  by  the  strong  bolts  K K,  fixed  to  the  latter  by  cotters,  and  se- 
cured externally  by  nuts,  after  traversing  the  upper  extremities  of  the  checks  1 1 and  the  cast-iron  fer- 
ules k k , which  serve  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  sj>ace.  See  Fig.  8373. 

The  axis  a of  the  upper  roller  revolves  in  the  brass  bearings  L L,  which  consist  of  double  brass  bushes 
fitted  into  the  upper  |>ortion  of  the  standards  D D.  They  are  surmounted  by  the  massive  caps  or  covers 
M M,  which  are  retained  in  their  places  by  strong  bolts  N N,  traversing  the  whole  height  of  the  stand- 
ards, and  secured  under  the  sole-plate  by  cotters.  These  bolts  sen  e likewise,  by  means  of  the  nut*  « «. 
to  regulate  the  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  subject  the  upper  roller. 

Between  the  lower  rollers  is  placed  a cast-iron  plate  O,  called  the  returner ; it  is  usually  made  con-  • 
cave  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  is  serrated  at  the  edges  to  admit  of  the  free  flowing  of  the  liquor  to 
the  mill-bed.  At  each  extremity  it  is  furnished  with  projecting  tails,  which  pass  through  slots  in  the 
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standards,  and  are  supported  by  the  slips  of  wood  I’  P,  which  may  be  made  of  greater  or  less  thickness 
according  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  elevate  or  depress  the  returner.  The  use  of  the  returner  is  to 
direct  the  canes  which  have  been  crushed  between  the  top-roller  A and  the  feeding-roller  C,  so  that  they 
may  be  again  subjected  to  pressure  between  the  former  and  the  delivering-roller  B. 

The  three  rollers  ABC  are  simultaneously  set  in  motion  by  the  strong  spur  pinions  Q RS,  fixer]  by 
keys  upon  the  extremities  of  their  respective  gudgeons  and  geering  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3372. 
The  pinion  of  the  upper  roller,  which  communicates  motion  to  the  others,  is  itself  set  in  motion  bv  the 
driving-shaft,  through  the  intervention  of  a clutch  or  coupling-box,  fitting  into  the  teeth  y y </,  which  arc 
cast  upon  it.  To  provide  for  the  varying  resistance  arising  from  irregular  feeding,  or  from  the  acciden- 
tal crossing  of  the  canes,  by  which  accidents  the  engine  is  tinble  to  be  brought  up  so  suddenly  as  to  en- 
danger the  breaking  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  it  is  necessary  to  make  all  these  connections  of  unusual  size 
and  weight.  The  best  surface  speed  for  the  rollers  is  3*4  or  36  feet  per  minute. 

The  feed-board  P consists  of  a flat  plate  of  cast-iron,  strengthened  by  feathers  on  its  under  surface. 
It  is  set  at  a considerable  inclination,  and  furnished  with  sheet-iron  sides,  and  its  purpose  is  to  convey 
the  canes  regularly  and  equably  from  the  hands  of  the  feeder  to  the  milL  The  feed-board  rests  upon 
two  cast-iron  columns  1 1,  fixed  by  cotters  at  their  lower  extremities  to  the  edge  of  the  mill-bed.  rig. 
3374  shows  the  mode  of  their  attachment  to  the  feed-board. 

On  several  sugar  estates  a continuous  system  of  feeding  has  been  recently  adopted,  and  might,  we 
think,  be  generally  employed  with  advantage.  This  consists  of  an  endless  web  of  cloth,  carried  bv  two 
parallel  rollers,  on  which  the  cjmes  are  laid.  One  of  the  rollers  receives  motion  from  the  mill  itself,  and 
consequently  the  cloth  progresses  regularly,  carrying  the  canes  with  it,  and  delivering  them  to  be 
crushed  between  the  feeding  and  upper  rollers.  By  this  means  the  canes  are  all  presented  to  the  action 
of  the  rollers  in  a longitudinal  direction,  and  in  the  most  equable  and  regular  manner ; whereas,  when 
spread  on  the  hopper  by  the  hands  of  the  negroes,  the  quantity  admitted  is  sometimes  too  large  and 
sometimes  too  small,  which  has  the  disadvantage,  in  the  one  case,  of  permitting  a portion  of  the  canoa 
to  pan  between  the  rollers  without  receiving  the  due  amount  of  pressure,  and  in  the  other  of  unneces- 
sarily straining  the  mill. 

The  delivering-board  IT,  by  which  the  crushed  canes  are  withdrawn  from  the  mill  after  the  juice  has 
b**en  expressed,  consists,  like  the  feet!  board,  of  a cast  iron  table,  set  at  a great  angle,  and  fitted  close  to 
the  delivering  roller  B,  so  as  to  detach  any  small  portions  of  the  canes  that  may  adhere  to  it,  and  might 
otherwise  mix  with  the  liquor.  It  is  made  so  as  to  turn  upon  pivots  at  the  top  of  the  small  columns  u u 
which  support  it. 

Action  of  the  machine. — The  action  of  the  sugar-mill  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed.  The  sugar-canes,  having  been  previously  cut  into  short  lengths  of  about  three  feet,  are 
brought  to  the  mill  tied  up  in  small  bundles;  there  the  feeder  unites  them,  throws  them  on  the  feed- 
board  T,  and  spreads  them  so  that  they  may  cross  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  They  arc  drawn  in 
between  the  feeding  and  top  rollers  A and  C,  where  they  are  split  and  slightly  pressed  ; the  liquor 
flows  down  and  i“  received  into  the  mill-bod  F,  while  the  returner  O guides  the  canes  between  the  top 
and  delivering  rollers  A anti  B,  where  they  receive  the  final  pressure,  and  sliding  down  the  delivering- 
board  U,  are  turned  out  on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  while  the  liquor  runs  back  and  falls  into  the  mill-bed. 

When  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  it  is  desirable  that  the  mill  should  be  situated  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  rest  of  the  sugar  apparatus  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  raise  the  juice  which  flows 
through  the  gutter  e by  pumping,  as  the  contact  of  the  air  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  liquor  in 
the  pump-barrels  tends  to  throw  it  into  a state  of  fermentation.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  a pump 
is  attached  to  the  su^ar-mill,  and  is  worked  by  suitable  geering  affixed  to  the  gudgeon  a of  the  upper 
roller,  which  in  our  figures  is  shown  of  sufficient  length  to  effect  this  purpose  if  required. 

Literal  Referenccn. 

A.  the  upper  roller  or  cylinder. 

a,  the  gudgeon  or  shaft  of  the  upper  roller,  upon  which  it  is  fixed  by  keys. 

BC,  the  delivering  and  feeding  rollers, 
be.  their  respective  gudgeons. 

D D,  the  standards  or  headstocks  of  the  mill. 

dd.  small  projections  thereon  for  guiding  the  bearings  of  the  rollers  B and  0. 

K,  the  sole- plate,  to  which  the  standards  D D are  fitted,  and  which  is  also  formed  int< 

F,  the  mill-bed,  into  which  the  expressed  liquor  flows. 
e,  the  gutter  for  wishdrawing  the  liquor  from  the  mill-bed. 
fff  the  holding-down  bolts  of  the  mill. 

0 U,  strong  beams,  forming  the  foundation  of  the  mill. 

gg,  gutters  for  withdrawing  the  superfluous  oil  from  the  bearings  of  the  rollers  B and  C. 

H Li,  brass  bushes,  forming  the  bearings  of  the  rollers  B and  C. 

A A.  regulating  screws  for  the  adjustment  of  the  rollers  B and  0. 

* i.  their  nuts,  sunk  into  the  framing. 

1 1.  the  cheeks  of  the  framing,  traversed  by  the  screws  h h. 

K K,  cotter-bolts,  for  strengthening  the  check*  I 1. 
k k.  cast-iron  ferules  on  the  bolts  K K. 

L L the  brass  bearings  of  tho  top-roller. 

M >1,  the  plummcr-block  covers  of  the  top-roller. 

N N,  the  plummer-block  cover  bolts,  which  also  regulate  the  pressure  upon  the  top-roller  by  means 
of  the  nuts  »»  n» 

O,  the  returner,  fixed  between  the  lower  rollers,  and  serrated  at  each  edge. 

P P,  small  slips  of  wood  for  supporting  the  returner. 
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Q,  a strong  9pur-pinion  on  the  gudgeon  of  the  top-roller.  On  its  face  are  also  cast  the  projections 
a q q,  engaging  with  similar  projections  on  the  euuplhig-box  of  the  driving-shaft 
RS,  spar-pinions  on  the  gudgeons  of  the  lower  rollers,  geering  with  the  pinion  Q. 

T,  the  feed-board. 

1 1,  small  columns  for  supporting  the  feed-board. 

U,  the  delivering-board,  htted  with  hinge-joints,  to  adroit  of  its  turning  upon 
u v,  the  small  columns  upon  which  it  is  supported. 


Fig.  3377  represents  a five-roller  sugar-mill  built  by  Nellius  in  France  for  the  French  colonics. 

Tho  mills  used  for  grinding  the  cane  are  generally  placed  ten  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order 
to  give  sufficient  fall  for  the  juice  to  flow  into  the  juice-boxes,  and  from  them  into  the  kettles. 
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The  thickness  of  the  shell  of  the  rollers  in  those  mill*  constructed  by  Leeds  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
represented  in  Fig.  3378,  varies  from  2J  to  3 inches,  according  to  size ; the  depth  of  the  eye  of  the 
roller  is  12  inches  in  all  these  mills.  The  shafts  are  of  wrought-iron.  The  journals  vary  in  size 
from  7£  to  8$  inches  in  diameter.  The  boxes  in  which  the  journals  revolve  are  of  brass,  lined  with 
**  Babbitt's  metal."  The  return  plats,  about  which  there  is  a great  difference  of  opinion  respecting  their 
proper  position,  are  placed  from  one  to  two  inches  below  the  top-roller.  The  cane-carrier  is  from  fifty 
to  ninety  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  height  at  which  the  mill  is  placed. 

SUGAR  BOILERS,  Reed’s  improved.  The  art  of  making  sugar  consists  in  separating  the  crystal 
lixahlc  sugar  from  the  liquor  of  the  cane.  This  liquor  often  contains  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  sugar,  and,  in  some  instances,  this  amount  has  been  extracted  from  the  canc.  Sugar  is  also 
obtained  from  the  beet,  the  mnple,  the  melon,  the  carrot,  the  turnip,  the  green  Indian  com  plant,  and 
from  manv  other  substances.  Extensive  manufactories  of  beet  sugar  are  now  in  operation  on  the  con 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  in  our  forests  vast  quantities  of  maple  sugar  are  annually  manufactured. 

Fig.  8379  is  a view  and  description  of  parts  of  Mr.  Knight  Reed's  patent  Flue  Boiling  Sugar  Pans,  to 
whom  was  awarded  a silver  medal,  by  the  American  Institute,  at  the  Intc  Fair  of  October,  1850. 
ABC,  boilers.  D E,  clarifiers.  F G H 1 1,  flues.  J K L M N,  stop  cocks  for  drawing  off  svrup.  O,  stop- 
cock for  drawing  off  syrup  from  striking-teache.  P,  damper  between  striking-teache  anil  second  boiler. 
R.  damper,  closing  flues  to  striking-teache.  S,  door  for  draft  T,  damper  for  shutting  off  fire  from  Hum 
to  striking-teache.  U J,  stop-cock  for  drawing  off  washings.  V,  damper  for  shutting  off  the  fire  from 
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eoing  directly  under  the  clarifiers,  sending  the  draught  through  the  teachc  and  all  the  boilers.  W W, 
dampers  for  shutting  off  draught  from  clarifiers  DU  XXX,  feeding-doors  to  the  boilers.  Y Y,  feeding- 
door*  to  clarifiers.  ZZZ,  doors  for  drawing  tlic  ashes  from  under  the  boilers. 

The  sugarcane  is  twice  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  mills,  or  is  passed  through  two  sets  of  rollers, 
of  which  the  second  pair  lire  adjusted  more  closely  together  than  the  first  By  this  process,  the  sugar- 
cane comes  out  from  the  rollers  nearly  dry,  but  some  juice  is  still  retained  by  the  canillary  forces  of 
the  plaot  and  cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  it  by  any  degree  of  pressure.  The  liquor  thus  pro- 
duced soon  undergoes  fermentation  if  left  to  itself,  and  by  very  slight  causes  is  changed  into  substances 
of  a nature  entirely  different  from  the  pure  solution  of  sugar,  of  which  it  at  first  consisted.  Among 
these  substances  are  mucilage,  lactic  acid,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid.  To  prevent  this  change  by  fer- 
mentation, the  liquor,  as  sooa  as  possible  after  it  is  expressed  from  the  cane,  is  exposed  to  a high  heat 
This  checks  its  tendency  to  ferment. 

Ah  it  comes  from  the  mill,  the  juice  is  passed  through  a sieve  or  coarse  cloth,  to  separate  the  coarse 
solid  feculenciea.  It  then  flows  from  the  mill-bed  into  channels  through  which  it  is  conducted  to  re- 
ceivers. The>e  are  generally  two  in  number,  plnced  in  a situation  as  cool  as  possible,  to  diminish  thu 
tendency  of  the  liquor  to  ferment.  They  are  also  usually  on  a higher  level  tliau  the  boiling-house. 


The  crushed  cane-stalks  are  carried  from  the  mill  to  the  tra*h-hou*r,  which,  on  large  plantations,  is  a 
Ituilding  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  high.  In  these  the  cano- 
tr»*h  is  carefully  spread  out,  and  means  taken  to  render  it  perfectly  dry.  When  dry  it  is  employed 
as  fuel. 

When  the  receiver  is  filled  with  cane-liquor,  a valve  is  opened,  and  the  liquor  flows  out  through  a 
channel  lined  with  sheet-lead,  into  the  clarifier*  D and  E.  Fig.  3379.  /»  the  ordinari / method,  a fire  in 

lighted  under  these  clarifiers,  and  lime  is  stirred  into  the  cnne-juicc.  The  liquor  soon  becomes  heated, 
and  the  temperature  gradually  rises  till  the  thermometer  stands  at  about  210°.  As  the  heat  increases, 
minute  bubbles  of  air  make  their  appearance,  and  a greenish  gray  scum  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquor.  Tin*  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  rise  to  the  boiling  point,  as  the  motion  thus  produced  in  the 
liquor  would  break  the  scum  at  the  top,  and  mingle  it  again  with  the  fluid  by  carrying  down  the  fecu- 
leocics  which  had  risen  to  the  top.  In  about  forty  minutes,  the  scum  attains  a thickness  which  causes 
it  to  “crack,"  nr  to  divide  into  white  froth,  as  watery  vapor  rises  up  and  forces  its  way  through.  When 
this  is  observed,  the  liquor  is  skimmed  for  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  after  which,  if  circumstances 
vill  admit  of  the  delay,  the  fire  is  damped,  and  the  cane-liquor  is  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the 
clarifiers  for  twcuty  or  thirty  minutes,  or  even  longer,  during  which  period  there  ensues  a more  com- 
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plete  separation  and  rising  of  the  impurities.  This  process  is  called  clarifying,  because  in  this  way 
the  greater  part  of  the  feculencies  is  removed. 

From  the  clarifiers  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  stop-cocks  M and  N,  (in  Reed’s  process ; various  methods 
are  employed  in  other  processes.)  These  stop  cocks  an?  pluced  at  such  a distance  from  the  bottom 
that  about  one-twentieth  of  the  liquid  will  remain  in  the  boiler.  Iu  some  cases  the  boiling-hou*e  is  fur- 
nished with  only  one  clarifier  ; in  general,  however,  two  or  three,  and  in  some  large  establishment* 
four  are  employed.  The  boiling-hou*e  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  which  produces  400  hogsheads  of  sugar 
annually  is  provided  with  three  clarifiers,  each  of  440  gallons  capacity,  oik*  grand  evaporator  of  equal 
magnitude,  one  of  300  gallons,  another  of  180  gallons,  and  another  of  90  gallons,  wine  measure. 

From  the  clarifiers  the  liquor  passes  into  the  first  evaporator  C,  which,  in  Reed's  arrangement,  holds 
about  400  gallons.  Here  the  juice  is  allowed  to  l>oi!.  This  boiling  separates  a kind  of  feculcncies 
which  could  not  be  separated  by  gentle  heat,  and  which,  therefore,  were  not  removed  in  the  clarifiers. 
The  scum,  as  it  rises,  is  carefully  removed  by  seummers.  When,  in  this  way.  the  canc-liqtior  is  im- 
proved in  quality,  thickened  to  a syrup,  and  reduced  about  two-thirds  in  quantity,  it  is  then  drawn  off 
into  the  second  and  smaller  evaporator  B.  This  evaporator  holds  about  200  gallons.  New  liquor  may 
now  be  admitted  from  the  clarifiers  into  C.  The  syrup  from  C.  is  concentrated  still  further  m B,  and 
then  drawn  off  into  the  last  evaporator  A.  This  evaporator  is  technically  called  the  teache.  In  this 
the  syrup  is  concentrated  to  the  requisite  degree  for  crystallizing.  This  is  called  the  striking-point, 
and  the  concentrated  syrup  the  strike , while  striking  is  an  operation  performed  in  a set  of  wooden  ves- 
sels or  wooden  vats,  not  represented  in  the  figure.  These  are  made  of  cypress  planks,  and  are  very 
shallow,  measuring  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width,  by  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  depth.  Not  less 
than  six  of  these  are  used  with  one  set  of  kettles,  and,  in  general,  a sugar  house  contains  eight  or  ten, 
or  even  a greater  number.  They  arc  called  coolers,  for  the  liquor  is  removed  from  the  teachc  and 
poured  into  these  vessels  to  cool.*  Their  size  is  such  that,  when  filled,  the  syrup  will  cool  at  that  rate 
which  is  most  favorable  to  n proper  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  The  more  gradually  the  syrup 
cools  the  larger  will  be  “ the  grain"  of  the  sugar,  and  the  more  easily  will  the  molasses  be  drained 
from  it 

The  degree  of  concentration  of  the  syrup  i?  determined  by  several  methods,  of  which  the  best  is 
called  the  proof  by  touch.  A small  jmrtiou  of  the  syrup  is  taken  from  a ladle  or  stirrer  on  the  end  of 
the  thumb,  and  tfie  middle  finger  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  again  separated  from  it  1( 
in  this  case,  two  drops  of  liquid  separate,  that  on  the  thumb  below  being  the  larger,  the  concentration 
is  as  yet  weak.  If  tne  drops  become  nearly  equal  and  do  not  separate  until  the  finger  anti  thumb  are 
drawn  widely  apart,  the  concentration  is  stronger.  The  third  state  of  concentration  is  where,  by  the 
separation  of  the  finger  and  the  thumb  half  an  inch,  a thread  is  drawn  out,  which  finally  breaks  below  ; 
the  end  of  the  thread  becomes  club  shaped,  and  rises  slowly  towards  the  finger.  In  the  fourth  stage, 
the  same  thing  occurs  at  a greater  distance,  the  euid  is  folded  backward*,  and  the  thread  has  the  form 
of  a ribbon  or  long  strip,  which  rise*  more  rapidly  than  before.  In  the  fifth  and  last  degree  of  concen- 
tration, after  a greater  separation,  the  thread  breaks,  being  very  fine  at  the  end  which  turns  aside  and 
twists  up  like  a cork-screw.  It  does  not  fold  itself  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thread  as  before.  A 
little  more  concentration  prevents  the  thread  from  shrinking  at  all  upon  itself. 

The  scum  which  is  removed  from  the  cane-liquor  and  syrup  is  taken,  together  with  the  feculcncies 
collected  in  the  clarifiers,  to  the  still-house,  where  it  is  converted  into  spirit  The  furjiace  is  maintained 
at  a uniform  heat,  day  and  night,  front  the  commencement  of  the  grinding  season  in  November,  till  its 
conclusion  in  January,  stopping  only  a few  times  that  the  kettle*  may  In;  scraped  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  rust,  lime,  and  enrtny  impurities,  which  collect  upon  them,  and  which,  if  not  occasionally  re- 
moved, cause  them  to  crack. 

From  the  coolers  the  sugar  is  taken  to  the  curing-house,  which  is  a large  building  contiguous  to  the 
boiling-house.  In  a cavity  in  the  lower  part  of  the  curing-house  is  the  molasses  cistern.  Over  this  cis- 
tern and  on  the  floor  of  the  boiling-house,  is  an  open  fra  me- work  of  strong  joists,  leaving  a gnngway  in 
the  middle.  Upon  these  joists  are  supported  a series  of  hogsheads,  into  which  the  sugar,  when  suffi- 
ciently crystallized  in  the  coolers,  is  removed,  and  the  inobsse*  drained  off  through  holes  in  the  bottom. 
This  molasses  flows  through  a trough  below  into  the  cistern.  The  curing-houpe  is  built  so  capacious  as 
to  hold  all  the  sugar  which  can  lx*  made  in  three  or  four  weeks,  or  till  it  is  freed  from  the  greater  part 
of  its  molasses.  Some  molasses  will  always  remain  entangled  in  the  crystals  of  sugnr,  but  when  tol- 
erably dry,  the  sugar  is  removed  from  the  curing-house  for  shipment.  The  sugar  thus  manufactured 
is  called  muscovado  or  raw  sugar,  aud  is  the  material  used  by  sugar-refiners  in  making  white  or  loaf- 
sugar. 

Description  of  Deed’s  sugar  boilers,  with  the  methixl  of  preparing  them  for  use. — In  every  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  there  must  be  a series  of  boilers,  evaporators,  coolers,  and  the  other 
arrangements  which  have  already  been  described.  The  peculiarity  of  Reed’s  boilers  consists  chiefly  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  fire  is  applied. 

In  Fig.  3380,  d is  a valve  which  closes  either  the  flue  de  or  the  open  passage  represented  by  the 
bent  arrow.  Another  valve  e is  represented  as  open,  which,  when  let  down,  closes  the  flue  e d.  Tire 
valve  c affords  a direct  communication  with  the  chimney  through  the  flue  cah.  The  valves  c and  a 
being  opened,  the  fire  is  kindled  beneath  boilers  Nos.  2 and  3,  on  thn  grate  m n.  When  the  fire  is 
sufficiently  kindled,  the  valve  c is  shut,  e is  opened,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  d is  shut  down  over  the 
space  represented  by  the  bent  arrow,  and  thus  the  heat  from  the  fire  passes  down  beneath  the  teachc, 
and  then  turns  upwards,  ns  shown  by  the  bent  arrow  e,  through  the  flue  ed,  and  passes  on  through  the 
flues  beneath  Nos.  3 and  2.*  If  the  valve  b is  thrown  entirely  open  the  heat  will  ascend  through  the 
grate  immediately  above,  and  pass  around  in  the  flue  under  No.  1,  and,  descending  in  the  direction  rep- 
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resented  by  the  bent  arrow,  will  finally  pass  through  the  flue  a A into  the  chimney.  Two  valves  are 
represented  by  the  letter  a,  and  two  by  the  letter  b,  corresponding  to  the  two  clarifiers  represented  by 
No.  L The  object  of  this  double  arrangement  is  to  shut  off  the  heat  from  either  elaritier,  according  to 
circumstances. 


The  *<ie  ed  passes  through  the  tonche  and  is  composed  of  a series  of  pipes,  as  represented  at  F,  in 
Fig.  3379.  The  valve  e is  so  constructed  as  to  close  all  these  pipes,  and  corresponds  to  the  valve  It 
in  Fig.  3379.  The  valve  d is  made  in  the  same  way.  The  flues  beneath  Nos.  3 aud  2 pass  through 
these  boilers,  as  represented  in  G and  H,  in  Fig.  3379.  The  flue  beneath  No.  1 has  a different  oon- 
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«fcruction.  In  this  two  largo  pipes  pass  through  each  clarifier,  as  Ls  shown  at  f f f f.  Fig.  3380.  By 
tho  valve  A the  fire  may  at  any  time  be  entirely,  or  in  part,  cut  off  from  the  clarifiers,  find  by  the  valve 
e from  the  teache. 

Tho  remaining  arrangements  are  represented  in  Fig.  3379.  XXX  W are  doors  opening  to  the  fur- 
uace,  by  which  a fire  may  at  any  time  be  kindled  directly  under  each  of  the  boilers  or  under  the  duri- 
fiers.  7.7/7.  are  doors  for  removing  ashes  from  under  the  boilers.  0 is  a stop-cock  for  drawing  off 
“vrup  from  the  teache.  The  stop-cocks  for  drawing  off  the  syrup  from  the  other  boilers  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

To  prepare  the  loiters  for  use. — A B and  C arc  at  first  nearly  filled  with  water.  D and  E are  tilled 
with  cane-juice.  The  fire  Ls  then  kindled,  and  the  heat  is  made  to  pass,  as  described  above,  through 
all  the  boilers,  and  one  of  the  clarifiers  1),  but  not  through  the  other,  E.  When  the  cane-liquor  in  D L 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  the  heat  is  cut  off  from  this  and  made  to  pass  through  E.  The 
water  is  now  drawn  off  from  Intiler  C,  and  the  clarified  cane-juice  from  D is  drawn  off  into  this  boiler 
I)  is  then  again  filled  with  cane-liquor. 

When  the  cane-liquor  in  E is  sufficiently  clarified,  the  contents  of  C arc  drawn  off  into  B,  the  water 
of  which  has  been  previously  removed.  The  liquor  from  E is  theu  drawu  off"  iuto  C,  and  E is  filled 
with  fresh  cane-juice. 

The  liquor  from  1)  being  ready  to  be  drawn  off  agiin,  the  water  is  removed  from  the  striking-tcache 
A,  and  the  syrup  is  drawu  from  B to  A,  from  C to  B,  and  from  D to  C.  D is  tilled  with  fresh  cane- 
juice,  and  all  tho  boilers  are  now  in  operation.  When  the  syrup  in  A is  sufficiently  concentrated,  the 
fire  is  cut  off  from  this  boiler  by  raising  the  valve  d,  Fig.  3380.  The  syrup  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
teache  for  a few  moments  till  it  is  somewhat  cooled,  nnd  is  then  drawn  off  except  3 or  4 inches  at  the 
bottom. 

Advantages  or  Reed's  Boilers.  1.  Economy  of  fuel. — In  most  of  the  tropical  countries  where  sugar 
i«  made,  fuel  has  become  scarce ; hence  the  great  object  of  the  planter  is  so  to  arrange  his  works  as  to 
economize  fuel.  The  usual  arrangement  for  this  purjjose,  is  of  a series  of  boilers  iu  a horizontal  flue. 
The  heat  of  the  fire  is  tints,  to  a great  extent,  abstracted  before  it  arrives  in  the  flue.  The  saving  of 
fuel,  iu  Reed’s  arrangement,  is  produced  by  cutting  off  the  fire  when  it  is  not  needed. 

Mere  position  cannot  adapt  the  boilers  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  which  they  require,  for  there 
is  no  gradation  in  this  respect.  When  the  liquor  is  first  introduced  into  the  clarifiers,  a great  amount 
of  heat  is  frequently  necessary,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  the  cane-juice  contains. 
But,  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  amount  of  heat  required  diminishes.  In  the  striking- teache, 
also,  it  is  equally  important  to  be  able  to  diminish  or  cut  off  the  heat  at  once.  This  is  easily  managed 
in  Reed's  method,  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  heat  is  not  lost,  but  is  applied  immediately  to  the  evap- 
orators Nos.  2 and  3.  Fig.  3380. 

2.  Economy  of  time. — On  many  plantations,  nnd  on  all  at  certain  times,  it  Ls  fur  more  important  to 
hasten  the  conversion  of  cane-juice  into  sugar,  even  if  this  is  done  imperfectly,  than  to  obtain  a more 
perfect  article  with  a greater  expenditure  of  time.  It  is  often  far  more  profitable  to  make  a large 
quantity  of  rather  inferior  sugar,  than  a smaller  amount  of  the  first  quality. 

Economy  of  time  is  important  in  another  respect.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  sugar  is  rendered 
dark  and  uncrystallizable  more  by  the  duration  of  boiling  than  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  employed. 
Slow  evaporation  by  steam,  for  instance,  instead  of  producing  a better  result,  gives  very  dark  und  un- 
crystallixable  syrups.  A rapid  evaporation  in  6 or  8 minutes,  in  the  usual  evaporating  pan,  renders  less 
ef  the  sugar  uncrystulliznble,  than  a slow  evaporation  in  the  same  pan  continued  for  40  or  50  minutes. 
The  same  effect  has  been  found  to  take  place  even  in  tho  vacuum  process,  where  the  sugar  is  boiled 
at  a very  low  temperature. 

Reed’s  process  secures  this  advantage  in  three  ways.  (1.)  Evaporation  takes  place  much  faster 
when  the  heat  is  distributed  through  the  syrup  by  pipes,  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  flat  or  round 
bottom  of  the  common  boiler.  For  this  reason  steam-pipes  are  introduced  into  the  syrup,  in  the  vacuum 
process,  besides  the  steam  which  fills  the  double  bottom  of  the  boilers  used  in  this  process,  and  commu- 
nicates heat  from  beneath.  (2.)  A much  higher  degree  of  heat  can  be  used  in  this  method  than  in  the 
one  generally  employed.  In  the  common  boiler,  us  the  heat  of  the  fire  acts  directly  on  the  flat  or 
round  bottom,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sugar  from  being  burnt,  or  from  being  ren- 
dered uncrystaUizable.  If  a high  heat  is  employed,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  this  effect  from  taking 
place  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  But,  by  distributing  the  heat  through  the  syrup,  as  in  Reed’s  pro- 
cess, the  danger  from  this  source  is  entirely  removed.  (3.)  The  whole  arrangement  is  so  easily  man- 
aged by  dampers,  Ac.,  that  the  five  evaporating  pans  will  require  no  more  attendance  than  one  of  the 
ordinary  boilers.  Much  labor  will  thus  be  saved  when  it  is  most  important  to  economize  labor  in  the 
hurry  of  gathering  the  crop  and  converting  the  cauc-juice  into  sugar. 

Simplicity  of  construction. — Compared  with  the  other  methods  by  which  sugar  is  made  in  tolcrablo 
I>erfection,  this  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  cotistructioa  The  vacuum  processes  of  Howard 
und  others  require  a steam-engine,  and  are  very  complicated  iu  all  their  parts.  Only  large  plantations 
can  employ  these  methods,  on  account  of  their  great  expense,  nnd  the  skilful  hands  required  to  work 
them.  The  amount  of  sugar  manufactured  must  be  great  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  these  ar- 
rangements. The  entire  cost  of  Reed’s  boilers  will  not  very  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  arrangements 
now  generally  employed,  while  it  will  be  much  less  liable  to  accident  It  can  be  managed  by  common 
hands,  as  it  requires  less  skill  than  even  the  common  methods  of  making  sugar.  (Prof.  A.  F.  Olmsted.) 

7 too  vacuum-pans. — This  mode  of  boiling  sugar  requires  a careful  defecation  and  filtration  of  the  juice 
and  syrup  through  animal  charcoal.  The  cane-juice,  after  having  been  defecated,  is  passed  through 
bone-black  filters,  collected  in  a vat  from  which  the  first  vacuum-pan  is  supplied ; when  the  cane-juice 
is  concentrated  therein  to  28°  or  29°  of  Beau  me,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a vat  from  whence 
the  concentrated  juice  is  passed  agaiu  through  bone-black  filters,  collected  into  a proper  vat  irum  which 
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the  second  vacuum-pun  is  supplied,  where  it  is  then  brought  to  the  striking  point.  The  vacuum  pans 
used  in  this  mode  of  boiling  are  like  those  described  under  the  mode  of  boiling  in  open  kettles  und 
vacuuin-pans ; they  are  heated  with  low-pressure  steam,  and,  consequently,  the  burning  of  the  concen- 
trated saccharine  liquid  is  (hereby  obviated.  When  the  operations  of  defecation,  filtering,  and  boiling 
are  well  managed,  the  sugar  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made  in  any  apparatus  of  the  most  im- 
proved method.  By  this  mode  of  boiling  sugar  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  as  great  as  with  common  ket- 
tles. These  kinds  of  vacuum-pans  require  a great  quantity  of  fresh  water  for  condensing ; and  in  places 
where  water  is  soiree,  vacuum-pans  of  this  description  cannot  be  employed. 

Ik  u rand' * apparatus. — Degrand’s  system  consists  of  a condenser.  The  vapors  arising  from  the  juice 
or  syrup  boiled  in  a vacuum-pan  and  condensed  by  means  of  a serpentine  tube,  over  which  a film  of  cold 
juice  is  continually  kept  (lowing,  which  absorbs  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  w'ithin  the  tube,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  juice  (Misses  olf  as  vapor  in  the  air.  Degrand’s  condenser  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  a condenser  and  evaporator. 

There  are  only  two  of  Degrand’s  apparatus  in  Louisiana.  They  were  constructed  at  the  Novelty 
Works,  New  York,  and  are  more  commonly  known  as  Dtfrosne's  apparatus ; blit  Mr.  Degrand  is  the 
real  inventor  and  patentee  of  this  apparatus,  and  Dero**ne  «fc  Caii  are  ouly  the  constructors  and  assignee* 
of  his  apparatus  for  the  nerth  of  Fraucc  and  the  colonies. 


The  Degrand  apparatus  in  operation  in  Louisiana  have  vacuum-pans  with  a very  large  heating  sur- 
face, and  heated  with  low’-pressure  steam ; the  air-pumps  are  larger  than  those  used  in  the  Idnnd  of 
Cuba.  The  artificial  draught  of  air  is  not  made  use  of  here,  but  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  the  in- 
jection of  water  between  the  condenser  and  air-pump;  this  increases  somewhat  the  consumption  of  fuel, 
but  the  vacuum  obtained  in  that  wav  is  as  perfect  as  by  means  of  the  draught  of  air ; and  the  sugar 
made  with  this  apparatus  is  as  good  as  any  made  in  Louisiana. 

In  the  beet  sugar  manufactories  in  Germany  the  manufacturers  were  beginning  to  abandon  its  use,  in 
consequence  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  distributing  the  beet-juice  regularly  over  the  serpentine ; and 
in  case  one  of  the  many  tubes  which  form  the  serpentine  has  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  straight 
line,  the  juice  will  concentrate  more  at  such  depressions,  and  disturb  the  regular  distribution  of  juice 
over  the  tubes.  When  a leak  happens,  the  juice  or  syrup  is  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  interior  of  the 
tube  on  account  of  the  vacuum,  and  causes  a considerable  loss.  It  is  likewise  found  that  the  economy 
of  water  for  condensing  is  not  so  great  as  was  anticipated,  and  finally  it  was  concluded  to  return  to  the 
former  plan  of  boiling  in  common  vacuum-pans. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  by  a Degrand’s  apparatus  is  1 J to  2 cords  of  wood  for  every  1000  pounds 
of  sugar  produced.  In  the  Island  of  Cuba  this  apparatus  takes  off  the  whole  crop  with  the  bagasse 
alone  ; however,  some  require  great  quantities  of  wood  besides  the  bagasse. 

Mr.  Derosne  obtained  a patent  in  Europe  in  1830,  and  in  America  in  1845. 

The  following  description  of  the  mode  of  working  his  apparatus  is  taken  from  his  patent 

The  juice  which  is  taken  from  the  mills  is  defecated  in  pans  or  boilers,  a row  of  which  is  shown  at 
fff  Fig.  3382.  In  Fig.  3381,  the  elevation  of  one  of  these  boilers,/,  is  represented  The  juice  from 
the  mill  passes  into  a reservoir  d,  that  is  connected  by  a pipe  d'  with  an  air-tight  cylinder  e,  in  which 
pipe  there  is  a stop-crick  that  is  turned  by  a lone  handle  a",  by  turning  which  the  cylinder  c can  be 
filled,  ami  the  communication  can  ho  afterwards  cut  off  by  admitting  steam  from  the  generators  or  boil- 
ers, (shown  in  Fig.  3382.  G,  in  dotted  lines,  that  supplies  steam  to  the  engines  and  heating  apparatus  of 
the  whole  manufactory,)  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  e.  The  juice  is  forced  through  a pipe  e\  in  the 
bottom  of  said  cylinder,  up  into  the  clarifying  boilers  / which  is  constructed  with  a double  bottom,  be- 
tween which  steam  is  admitted  by  the  tube  a ' from  the  generator ; the  condensed  water  being  returned 
to  the  boilers  by  a force-pump  through  the  pipe  6'.  The  construction  is  common,  but  the  employment 
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of  the  scries  of  these  pans,  fur  this  purpose,  has  never  before  been  done,  or  the  juice  clarified,  as  about 
to  be  described. 

When  the  cane-juice  has  readied  the  point  proper  for  receiving  the  clarifying  mixture,  which  point  is 
from  60°  to  03°  of  Beaume,  it  is  added.  This  composition  is  made  by  a compound  of  the  sulphate  of 
alumiuc  of  the  cheapest  character,  either  with  or  without  the  presence  of  iron,  which  u formed  by  mix- 
ing sulphuric  acid  with  aluminous  earth,  and  adding  thereto  lime,  potash,  or  other  similar  salt,  and  a 
quantity  of  liquified  blood,  either  fre*h  or  dried,  being  incorporated  into  the  precipitate.  This  is  united 
with  the  juice  by  carefully  stirring  it  while  pouring  in  the  mixture,  and  clarifies  it;  or,  instead  of  this, 
litne  alone  can  be  used,  as  in  the  former  processes,  the  quantity  being  much  greater  than  that  used  in 
the  old  colonial  mode  of  proceeding,  as,  in  this  system,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  an  excess  of  lime, 
which  a subsequent  part  of  the  process  perfectly  corrects  to  any  extent  that  it  may  have  been  found 
necessary  to  use  it,  in  order  to  obtain  a good  clarification.  The  steam  is  kept  ou  until  the  juice  begins 
to  boil,  and  when  this  jniint  is  reached,  the  steam  is  cut  oft  The  result  of  this  is,  where  the  mixture  is 
used,  that  at  the  top  of  the  boiler//  a thick  and  solid  coat  of  scum  is  formed,  and  only  a very  small 
quantity  of  matter  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  In  a few  minutes  the  liquor  will  have 
become  clear,  und  can  be  drawn  off  through  a tube  m,  by  turning  a cock  in  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
key  m\  when  it  can  be  ascertained  if  the  liquor  is  limpid.  A small  quantity  of  thick  matter  usually 
issues  from  the  tube  first,  but  it  soon  runs  clear.  By  tins  mode  of  proceeding  we  avoid  all  the  trouble- 
some labor  of  skimming,  <fcc.  The  juice,  after  leaving  the  tube  m,  passes  into  a gutter  M which  commu- 
nicates by  a pipe  c with  another  reservoir  j,  by  which  the  filters,  hereafter  described,  are  eburged  with 
thejuice. 

When  all  the  clear  juice  is  drawn  off,  the  scum  and  tho  remainder  is  drawn  into  a reservoir  under- 
neath ; after  which  hags  are  filled  with  it,  nud  the  syrup  is  drained  and  pressed  out  of  iL  The  clarified 
cane-juice  in  the  reservoir  F is  next  to  be  filtered  through  animal  cliarcoal  in  grain ; and  this  filtration 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  o|>e  rations  of  the  manufacture — it  purities  the  juice  and  furnishes 
the  means  for  readily  obtaining  sugar  of  the  first  quality.  In  Fig.  3381  eight  of  these  filters  arc  repre- 
sented, h h h,  all  of  the  same  construction  ; the  same  are  shown  in  Fig.  3382.  They  are  constructed  to 
contain  about  one  and  one-seventh  tons  of  animal  charcoal.  They  are  made  of  sheet-iron  or  wood  lined 
with  copper,  of  a square  form,  narrowing  slightly  towards  the  bottom.  At  the  lower  part  there  is  a grat- 
ing, leaving  a small  space  between  that  and  the  bottom,  through  which  the  filtered  liquid  flows.  On 
this  grating  is  placed  a thick  blanket  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  charcoal,  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  the  edges  to  be  pressed  against  the  sides  ; a thick  layer  of  charcoal  is  then  spread 
over  this  blanket  firmly  and  evenly,  after  which  another  layer  of  charcoal  is  put  on,  care  being  taken  to 
equalize  it  with  a trowel  ns  it  is  thrown  in,  aud  the  filter  is  filled  thus  to  about  four  und  u half  feet  in 
depth ; the  upper  surface  is  then  carefully  smoothed,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

A plate  is  laid  on  the  place  where  the  cock  discharges  the  juice  or  syrup  into  the  filter,  in  order  that 
it  may  spread  horizontally  over  the  surface  without  forming  hollows  therein.  The  syrup  penetrates  the 
animal  charcoal,  and  drives  the  air  down  before  it,  which  is  discharged  from  a pipe  that  leads  up  from 
the  space  below  the  grating  to  the  top  of  the  filter.  The  syrup,  after  passing  through  the  gTating  and 
having  deposited  all  its  impurities  in  the  filter  above,  is  drawn  off  through  the  cock  in  the  bottom,  from 
whence  it  is  conducted  to  a reservoir,  shown  in  Fig.  3382  by  the  letter  k,  from  which  it  is  elevated  by  a 
cylinder  l into  a reservoir  This  cylinder  or  monte  jus  is  made  and  operates  precisely  the  same  as 
that  previously  described  and  shown  in  Fig.  3381. 

From  the  reservoir  l'  of  Fig.  3382  the  juice  is  conveyed  to  the  evaporator,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  invention,  und  is  constructed  us  follows  : Fig.  3382  (C'C"C"'l  being  a top  plan, 
and  Fig.  3381  n side  elevation  thereof;  it  consists  of  u double  or  triple  series  of  horizontal  tubes  of 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  300  feet  in  length,  cadi  series  being  placed  one  over  the  other,  forming 
two  or  three  parallel  lines ; the  tubes  of  each  series  are  connected  together  at  each  end,  so  as  to  form 
one  long  conductor  for  the  steam,  by  which  they  are  heated.  The  tubes  of  each  series  are  supported  by 
two  upright  posts,  one  at  each  end,  which  ore  connected  at  the  top  by  a cross-beam  or  cup-brace  just 
under  this  lieani ; there  is  a bracket  on  the  inside  of  each  post  which  supports  a triangular-shaped 
trough  or  distributor  P,  that  extends  from  one  to  the  oilier,  the  lower  edge  of  said  trough  being  serrated 
without  being  cut  through,  and  standing  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  upper  tube  of  the  series,  C';  one 
side  of  this  trough  has  a row  of  small  vertical  oblong  holes  in  it,  through  which  the  juice  received  from 
the  reservoir  /'  percolates,  and  guided  by  the  lower  serrated  edge,  drops  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  tube, 
spreads  itself  around  it,  and  then  falls  on  the  next,  and  so  on  to  tho  bottom,  |>assing  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  tubes,  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  steam  within  them,  serve  to  evaporate  some  of  the  nqueous 
portions  of  the  juice  that  is  then  received  at  the  bottom  in  a receiver  t\  and  ultimately  into  the  reser 
voir  u.  and  thejuice  being  heated  by  the  tubes,  and  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  tt  state  of 
extreme  division,  is  evaporated,  and  conducted  in  a proportion  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  it  es- 
capes from  the  distributor  above,  as  it  falls  into  tbe  receiver  t'. 

A is  a pan  of  n common  construction  for  boiling  by  steam  in  vacuum,  with  the  usual  fixtures  attached 
thereto  ; a vacuum  is  formed  by  an  apparatus  hereafter  named,  in  the  boiler  A,  and  by  opening  a com- 
munication between  the  boiler  and  the  reservoir  « through  the  connecting  pipe  d\  w hich  extends  from 
the  bottom  of  said  reservoir  to  the  pan,  the  juice  contained  in  the  reservoir  ruslies  iuto  the  pau.  As  soon 
as  the  pan  is  filled,  which  is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  glasses  in  the  lid  of  the  pan,  the  pipe  d'  is 
stopped,  and  the  steam  is  introduced  into  the  respective  heaters  of  the  boilers  from  the  steam-generator*. 

The  steam  which  rises  from  thejuice  in  the  pan  into  tho  cup  h\  passes  through  a tube  a into  a large 
upright  cylinder  B,  in  which  any  saccharine  matter  is  separated  from  the  steam  which  luis  been  forced 
up  with  it.  From  the  vase  B the  steam  passes  by  the  pipes  e"  into  each  scries  of  tubes  above  described, 
(lettered  C'  C"  C"'t)  entering  the  upper  tubes  of  the  series  and  passing  out  of  the  lower  ones  on  the  op 
posite  sides;  the  steam,  in  passing  through  the  tube  C,  is  condensed  by  thejuice  which  runs  down  over 
the  outside,  the  apparatus  thus  performing  the  two  fold  operation  of  evaporating  tho  juice  and  forming 
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a condenser  for  the  steam  rising  from  the  vacuum-pan.  The  steam,  when  condensed  into  water,  runs 
out  of  the  lower  tubes,  as  above  named,  into  an  injccting-cylinder  I),  where,  if  the  condensation  is  not 
perfect,  water  can  be  injected  to  complete  it ; from  the  cylinder  D the  water  of  condensation,  tie.,  is 
drawn  off  by  the  action  of  the  air-pump  attached  to  a steam-engine,  indicated  in  the  drawing  by  E. 
The  pump  ami  cylinder  D,  above  named,  may  be  omitted,  and  a ventilator  placed  in  their  stead ; but 
the  vacuum  will  not  in  that  case  be  so  complete,  although  the  expense  of  the  apparatus  is  somewhat 
reduced.  Instead  of  attaching  the  condenser  with  the  vacuum-pan,  as  above  described,  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  exhaust-pipe  of  the  steam-engine. 

As  the  depth  of  juice  in  vacuum-pan  A is  reduced  by  evaporation  down  to  the  beaters  inside,  a fur- 
ther supply  is  to  be  admitted  from  u through  the  pipe  </",  as  in  the  first  instance ; and  when  the  juice 
under  evaporation  acquires  a density  of  *24”  or  25*  of  Benumd,  it  must  lie  drawn  out  of  the  pan,  the 
passage  of  the  steam  to  the  heaters  being  first  cut  off,  and  the  vacuum  therein  destroyed. 

The  syrup  at  25°  then  pusses  through  a movable  spout  L,  which  is  directed  into  another  spout  N,  and 
thence  into  the  reservoir  I,  after  which  the  boiler  is  charged  with  juice  from  u,  and  the  process  again 
proceeds  as  before.  During  the  operation  of  emptying  and  refilling  the  pan,  the  time  is  so  short  ns  not 
to  require  the  stopping  of  the  flow  of  the  canc-juice  over  the  outside  of  the  tubes  C'  C”  C"\ 

From  the  reservoir  I the  syrup  is  raised  by  means  of  a hand-pump  J into  a spout  which  is  represented 
at  t,  Fig.  3382,  for  feeding  the  filters  before  described.  The  syrup  runs  from  the  spout  i into  either  of 
the  filters  ft  through  stopcocks  attached  thereto  for  that  purpose,  anti  passing  down  through  the  filters, 
it  is  soon  after  drawn  off  through  the  cock  and  received  into  the  gutter  i',  whence  it  is  conducted  into 
the  reservoir  k\  Fig.  3382 ; and  when  there  is  a sufficient  quantity  therein  to  fill  the  pan  A,  the  other 
processes  are  stopped,  and  the  pan  A is  filled  with  the  syrup  from  the  reservoir  k\  by  means  of  a pipe 
u*.  which  connects  them  by  a proceeding  similar  to  that  for  filling  the  pan  from  the  reservoir  u.  The 
evaporation  of  this  syrup  of  25°  is  then  proceeded  with  until  it  is  sufficiently  boiled,  which  is  ascertained 
by  the  testing-rod  of  common  form.  When  the  syrup  is  in  a proper  state  of  condensation,  the  pan  is  to 
be  emptied  by  means  of  the  movable  spout  L,  through  the  spout  N,  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  heating 
pans  shown  by  letter  F. 

The  pans  F have  double  bottoms,  and  are  supplied  with  steam  from  the  generators  between  the  two 
bottoms,  bv  which  they  are  heated,  until  the  temperature  of  the  syrup  contained  therein  reaches  70° 
Bcaumc,  at  which  point  crystallization  almost  immediately  commences;  and  when  it  is  quite  deter- 
mined, the  mixture  of  crystals  and  syrup  must  be  stirred  with  a wooden  spatula,  care  being  taken  to  dis- 
tribute the  crystal  formed  on  the  bottom  and  sides  equally ; the  matter  is  then,  while  in  a liquid  state, 
ready  to  pour  into  the  moulds. 


In  the  process  of  filtration,  herein  before  named,  ns  snnu  as  it  is  found  that  from  the  use  of  the  filter 
the  syrup  of  26°  comes  from  it  less  pure  than  at  first,  it  is  stopped  and  turned  into  another  filter  ; the 
clarified  juice  is  then  admitted  into  the  filter  from  spout  J;  this  drives  the  syrup  still  contained  in  the 
filter  down,  and  takes  its  place.  When  the  degree  of  the  flowing  syrup  is  found  to  be  reduced  to  15°, 
the  juice  flowing  from  the  cock  is  directed  into  the  gutter,;,  which  conducts  it  into  the  reservoir  k,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  course  as  before  indicated. 

When  the  animal  cluircoal  is  sufficiently  exhausted  by  the  filtration  of  the  clnrificd  juice,  water  is  let 
on  to  the  filter,  and  assumes  the  place  of  the  clarified  juice  in  the  same  way  ns  the  juice  did  the  syrup ; 
by  this  means  the  greater  part  ol  the  juice  is  recovered,  the  flow  being  stopped  when  the  degree  of  the 
liquid  U too  weak  to  be  of  value. 

The  coal  is  then  taken  out  of  the  filter  and  conveyed  to  the  revivifier,  and  the  filter  is  again  refilled 
with  fresh  black. 

D6ro*ne  claims  the  employment  of  a series  of  horizontal  tubes,  placed  one  above  another,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  having  a current  of  steam  passing  through  them,  and  the  canc-juice  flowing  over  the  cx- 
teiW  surface,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed  and  the  juice  is  somewhat  concentrated ; thus  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  condcuser  and  evaporator  as  before  described,  said  condenser  being  nttachcd  either 
to  the  vacuum-pan  or  to  the  exhaust-pipe  of  the  steam-engine. 

RUHrux's  apparatus. — Norbcrt  Rillicux,  of  New  Orleans,  invented  an  apparatus  for  boiling  sugar  in 
vacuo,  iu  which  he  uses  the  latent  heat  arising  from  one  pan  to  boil  the  juice  or  syrup  in  succession  in 
soother  vacuum-pan  of  similar  construction.  To  heat  tlic  first  pan  he  uses  the  escape  steam  of  tho 
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■team-engine  which  works  the  grinding-mill ; the  second,  third,  or  fourth  pan  is  heated  from  the  vapor* 
arising  from  the  second  and  third  pans. 

An  air-ptunp  produces  the  necessary  vacuum. 

Mr.  Rilheux  obtained  letters  patent  for  his  invention  in  1843,  and  for  improvement  in  the  same  in  1846. 

The  following  description  and  figures  will  give  a correct  idea  of  the  apparatus  anti  its  mode  of  working. 

RiHitur't  boiling  apparatus  is  composed  of  three  or  four  pans. 

The  four-pan  apparatus. — The  cane -juice,  after  having  passed  the  clarifiers  and  filters,  flows  into  a 
vat,  from  which  it  is  pumped  in  the  first  pan  A,  through  a pipe  a.  Fig.  3385,  which  leads  to  the  back 
part  of  that  pan,  on  which  pipe  there  is  a stop-cock,  which  is  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a handle  6 
placed  in  frtxit  of  the  apparatus,  where  the  man  who  manages  the  apparatus  is  placed ; and,  in  turning 


that  handle  more  or  less,  he  can  regulate  the  feeding  of  that  pan,  in  front  of  which  is  a pipe  c,  Figi 
3383  and  3385,  leading  the  cane-juice  to  the  back  part  of  the  second  pan  B;  on  that  pipe  and  under  th< 
first  pan  is  a stopcock,  worked  by  the  baud  d,  bj  which  the  feeding  of  the  second  pan  B is  regulated 
and  in  the  front,  on  this  second  pan  and  below,  is  another  stop  cock,  worked  by  the  hand  r ; from  that 
stop  cock  a pipe  e ' leads  to  the  back  of  pan  C,  to  convey  the  cane-juice,  now  at  the  density  of  15° 
Beauml,  into  said  pan;  and  from  this  pan  a pipe  leads  to  a pump  which  draws  the  syrup,  now  arrived 
at  28°,  from  the  pan  c,  and  forces  it  up  to  the  clarifiers  E E.  In  those  clarifiers  the  syrup  is  heated  up 
to  the  boiling  point  and  scummed;  from  thence  it  passes  through  the  bone  black  filters  0 G,  whence  it 
goes  to  a vat  H,  Fig.  8384,  below,  to  supply  the  fourth  or  Btrikc  pan  D. 
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Now  Jet  us  follow  tho  steam : 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  boilers  (foes  through  the  pipe  I,  Figs.  3383  anti  3384,  to  the  first  pan  A. 
Below  that  is  another,  K,  which  brings  the  direct  steam  from  the  boiler  and  feeds  the  clarifiers  F F and 
the  pumping  engine  L.  At  M,  Fig.  3384,  is  a valve  which  connects  the  two  steam-pipes  together,  and 
through  which  any  quantity  of  direct  steam  wanted,  besides  the  exhaust  steam,  can  be  let  into  the  ex- 
haunt  steam-pipe  I for  boiling  the  juice. 

The  vapors  arising  from  the  cane  juice  of  tho  pan  A are  carried  down  through  a pipe  h,  Figs.  3885 
ami  3386.  and  column  i,  in  a cast-iron  box,  o\  steam-chest  k.  A jxirt  of  this  steam  passes  up  through 
the  column  / to  feed  the  second  pun  B,  and  passes  through  the  horizontal  pipe  rn,  Fig.  3385,  and  up  the 
column  to  feed  the  strike-pan  D. 

The  vapor  arising  from  the  second  nan  B passes  through  column  n and  stcam-chest  k',  and  up  through 
the  column  o,  to  boil  the  pan  C.  Tne  vapor  from  CD  passes  through  the  columns/)  2 through  the 
horizontal  pipe  *,  and  brings  the  vapor  to  ihe  condenser  *,  where  it  is  condensed  by  means  of  a jet  of 
water  ; the  vacuum  being  maintained  through  the  means  of  an  ordinary  air-pump  T.  S is  a pipe  which 
connects  the  pumping  engine  with  the  condenser,  the  third  and  fourth  pan. 


The  waste  water  of  the  first  pan  A comes  down  through  a pipe  into  an  air  tight  chest  in  the  bot 
tam-platc  of  the  pumping  engine,  from  which  the  force-pump  u takes  it  and  sends  it  buck  to  tbe  steam- 
boilers. 

The  waste  water  of  the  second  and  third  pans,  which  is  the  condensed  water  of  the  vapor  arising 
from  tho  cane-juice  in  the  first  and  second  pans,  passes  through  similar  stop  cocks  and  pipes,  which 
earry  it  to  the  small  air-pump  U,  which  forces  it  up  to  a vat,  where  it  serves  for  all  the  cleansings  of  the 
establishment. 

Thret-pan  apparatus. — When  the  three-pan  apparatus  is  used,  tho  cane  juice  is  pumped  into  the  first 
pen  A ; from  thence  to  the  third  C;  the  second,  marked  B,  b omitted  ; whence  it  b drawn  off  by  tint 
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pump  to  the  clarifiers,  and  the  juice  follows  the  same  course  as  in  the  four-pan  apparatus,  above  de 
scribed. 

The  exhaust  steam  and  the  direct  steam  are  let  in  the  first  pan  by  means  of  the  valve  M,  above 
mentioned,  and  the  vapor  arising  from  this  pan  feeds  the  pan  C,  and  the  third  pan  D,  and  tin*  vapor  of 
the  second  C,  and  third  D,  goes  as  in  the  other  apparatus  already  described  to  the  condenser.  The 
waste  water  of  the  second  C,  ami  third  D,  follows  the  same  course  as  already  described  in  the  four-pan 
apparatus,  to  the  small  air-pump.  As  the  main  part  of  the  boiling  in  the  apparatus  is  effected  by  the 
exhaust  steam  of  the  mill-engine,  the  mill  must  he  kept  grinding  at  a uniform  speed,  and  with  a contin- 
ually regular  supply  of  cane ; nnd  as  the  power  of  the  engine  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  pressure 
between  the  steam  in  the  boilers  and  the  steam  in  the  exhaust-pipe,  and.  as  that  difference  is  regulated 
by  the  weight  on  the  valve  M,  it  follows  that,  in  loading  that  valve  M more  or  less,  the  different  pres- 
sure of  steam,  or  what  is  called  the  effective  pressure  of  the  steam,  is  adjusted  in  such  a way  that  the 
mill  will  furnish  as  much  cane-juice  as  the  apparatus  boils — in  such  a way  that  the  clarifiers,  filter*, 
anil  filtered  juice-vat  are  always  kept  fulL  The  liquid  flows  from  the  mill  up  to  the  clarifiers  and  dow  n 
to  the  filters,  w ith  the  same  speed  as  it  comes  from  the  mill,  the  caue-juice  passing  out  of  the  aforesaid 
vat  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  to  supply  the  first  pan.  and  from  thence  to  the  second  pan,  (or  third,  as  the 
case  may  be,)  when  it  is  brought  to  the  density  of  29°  Beaum<5.  A small  pump  is  attached  to  the  en- 
gine to  take  it  out  of  that  pan  fast  enough  to  keep  the  syrup  at  a certain  height  in  it. 

The  syrup  is  pumped  into  one  of  the  clarifiers  Eas  high  as  the  jacket  reaches  ; when  that  clarifier  is 
filled  to  that  point  the  rest  of  the  syrup  is  turned  into  the  other,  which  is  heated  by  letting  in  the  steam 
before  it  is  full ; when  the  first  clarifier  has  reached  the  boiling  point,  the  steam  is  shut  off,  the  scum 
removed,  and  the  liquid  emptied  by  the  cock  W into  a trough,  and  thence  down  to  the  filters. 

The  only  operation  which  the  attendants  of  the  pans  have  to  observe  is  to  keep  the  juice  or  syrup  at 
the  proper  level  in  the  first  and  second  pans,  and  to  feed  them  as  well  as  the  third  pan  in  such  a way 
that  the  syrup  1h*  maintained  at  29°  I3euum6  in  the  second  pan,  (or  third,  as  the  case  may  be.)  by  open- 
ing or  closing  the  feeding-cocks  when  the  syrup  runs  too  thick  or  too  thin,  or  when  the  juice  is  too  nigh 
or  too  low,  and  also  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  steam  by  the  valve  M,  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  are  two  sets  of  clarifiers  E F — one  set  to  boil  the  syrup,  and  the  other  set  to  defecate  the  juice  as 
it  comes  from  the  mill. 

When  the  stopcocks  are  regulated  they  require  a constant  watching  by  the  person  employed  at  the 
pans ; but  they  reinaiu  sometimes  hours  without  being  moved,  or  the  handles  require  to  be  moved  more 
than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  or  the  other  side  to  keep  the  cane-juice  at  the  proj>er  height,  and  the 
syrup  at  its  proper  density.  The  cano-juice,  when  it  leaves  the  mill,  passes  in  a constant  stream  to  the 
clarifier  E,  from  thence  to  the  filters  and  pans,  and  returns  again  to  the  clarifier  F,  at  syrup  of  29°  den- 
sity, and  from  there  it  goes  through  the  bone-black  filters  G G to  the  vat  H,  which  again  supplies  the 
strike  |>an,  and  then,  at  last,  the  boiling  is  done  by  strikes,  as  the  sugar-boiler  calls  it 

The  juice  goes  from  the  first  into  the  second  in  the  three-pan  apparatus,  and  from  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  from  the  second  to  the  third  iu  the  four-pan  apparatus;  because,  in  the  latter  ap|>aratus  there 
is  more  vacuum  in  the  second  than  in  the  first,  and  more  in  the  third  than  in  the  second ; and  it  is  that 
excess  of  vacuum  which  draws  the  cane-juice  from  one  pan  into  the  other. 

The  waste  water  of  the  juice  clarifier  K F comes  through  pipe  X in  the  steam-chamber  of  the  first 
pan ; on  which  pipe  there  is  a three-way  cock,  which,  when  properly  turned,  sends  it  directly  bark  to 
the  waste-water  pipe  t of  the  first  pan.  The  waste  water  of  the  two  other  clarifiers  E E comes  directly 
to  the  waste-water  pipe  t of  said  pan.  When  the  second  pan  is  boiling,  the  three-way  cock  is  turned 
to  bring  said  waste  water  from  the  cane-juice  clarifier  to  the  steam-chamber  of  the  first  pan ; and  all 
tlie  steam  arising  from  said  waste  water  upwards  mixes  itself  with  the  exhaust  steam,  and  helps  the 
boiling  of  said  pan ; the  water  flows  to  the  lower  row  of  pipes  through  the  other  end  of  the  pan,  and 
mixes  itself  with  the  waste  water  of  Raid  pan,  and  goes  down  through  the  waste-water  pipe  t,  mixed 
with  the  waste  water  of  the  clarifier  E E to  the  closed  chest  in  the  bed  plate  of  the  pumping-engine, 
from  whence  the  whole  is  pumped  back  to  the  boilers  in  such  a way  that  all  the  steam  condensed  in 
the  jacket  of  the  cane-juice  and  syrup  clarifier,  and  that  which  has  been  condensed  in  the  pipe  of  the 
first  pan,  is  returned  to  the  boilers.  Now,  as  all  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  mill  and  pumping  engine  is 
used  for  the  boiling  of  the  first  pnn,  it  follows  that  all  the  steam  rai-sed  iu  the  boilers,  except  the  small 
portions  which  escape  from  the  leak  of  stuffing-boxes  or  safety-valves,  is  entirely  condensed  and  ren- 
dered available  for  heating  the  cune-juice  nnd  syrup  in  the  clarifier,  and  the  whole  of  the  waste  water 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  is  sent  back  to  the  boiler. 

In  Killicux's  apparatus  the  use  of  the  latent  heat  is  carried  out  more  perfectly  and  fully,  perha]w, 
than  in  any  other  system  known. 

The  first  pan  of  his  apparatus  is  heated  by  steam  not  exceeding  a pressure  of  four  to  eight  lbs.  per 
Rquare  inch,  and  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  from  this  pan  is  used  to  evnporate  the  syrup  in  the  next  of 
the  series  of  pans,  and  so  on.  We  have  seen  from  the  description  of  this  apparatus  that  he  uses  an  air- 
pump  to  form  the  vacuum,  which  is  worked  iu  connection  with  the  various  other  pumps  by  a separate 
steam-engine,  which  is  placed  under  the  apparatus. 

Merrick  <fc  Town,  of  Philadelphia,  assignees  of  N.  Rillieux'a  patent,  carried  the  plans  of  the  highly  in- 
telligent inventor  into  execution,  and  developed  in  its  results  its  admirable  adaptation  to  die  puq>use 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

'Hie  principle  of  the  successive  use  of  latent  heat  lias  been  long  known  and  applied  for  distilling  and 
evaporating,  but  it  has  never  been  applied  in  connection  with  vacuum,  by  which  connection  only  the 
rapid  boiling  required  for  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  can  be  obtained. 

This  is,  therefore,  an  American  invention,  which  will  form  a new  era  in  the  sugar-growiug  interest  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  'l'h.  Puckwood  uses  three  steam-boilers  of  ordiuarv  sixe ; the  fire-grate  extends  only  under  two  ol 
them  ; the  third  boiler  is  heated  by  a return  flue,  and  this  is  die  only  fire  employed  about  the  whole 
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sugar- house,  generating  enough  steam  to  work  the  grinding-mill,  to  heat  the  defecators,  supply  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  steam  to  the  boiling  apparatus,  to  work  the  engine  for  the  air,  juice,  syrup,  and 
water  pumps ; making  12,000  lbs.  of  sugar  in  2-1  hours. 

The  apparatus  is  solid  and  requires  very  small  space,  and  has  a pleasant  appearance. 

The  sugar  made  with  this  apparatus  is  of  a beautiful  light  straw-color,  of  tine  large  crystal,  and  free 
from  unpleasant  odor,  and  commanding  a good  price  and  ready  sale. 

The  price  of  & Rillieux  apparatus  varies  according  to  the  size ; a three-pan  apparatus  sufficiently 
large  to  lake  off  a crop  of  410  hogsheads  of  first  sugar,  including  clarifiers,  bone-black  filters,  vat  for 
filtered  cane-juice  and  syrup,  three  boiling-pans,  pumping  engine,  cast-iron  ami  copper  pipes,  and  all 
expenses  of  setting  up,  is  $1 1,000.* 

A.  Stillman  patented  an  improvement  in  evaporating  saccharine  juices  in  1843. 

The  invention  consists  in  employing  the  surplus  or  waste  heat  from  the  *•  train”  in  generating  steam 
for  grinding  cane,  pumping,  or  any  other  purpose  for  which  it  may  be  required. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  evaporating  power  occasioned  by  diminishing  the  train  of  kettles,  he  sub- 
stitutes in  their  place  any  number  of  steam  evaporator s or  clarifiers,  into  which  is  introduced  the  “ ex- 
• hausi"  or  waste  steam  from  the  steam-engine.  Ibis  waste  steam,  to  be  made  effective,  must  be  intro- 
duced into  the  clarifiers  or  evaporators  under  a pressure  greater  thau  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
effect  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  pressure. 

The  objects  of  this  arrangement  are,  a saving  of  fuel  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  product, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  latter  respect  will  be  proportionate  to  that  amount  of  the  process  of  clari- 
fying and  evaporating  which  is  transferred  from  the  ordinary  kettles  in  contact  with  the  fire,  to  those 
making  use  of  the  waste  steam. 


Fig.  3387  is  a section  of  the  sugar-works  in  whicli  are  shown  the  application  of  the  improvement,  am! 
respecting  only  a general  arrangement  A A are  the  steam-boilers  so  placed  as  to  receive  under  (hern 
the  waste  heat  from  the  train ; B,  the  steam-engine ; E,  pump  for  bringing  the  liquor  from  (he  reservoir 
to  the  clarifiers  through  the  pi|>e  F.  This  pump  is  not  an  essential  fixture,  as  the  mill  is  more  frequently 
elevated  to  a height  sufficiently  for  the  liquor  to  run  directly  to  the  clarifiers.  O G,  the  clarifiers;  II. 
the  evaporator,  which  is  of  the  same  form  and  construction  as  the  clarifiers ; I K L,  a train  of  " coppers” 
or  evaporators.  such  as  are  in  common  use ; M,  fireplace  for  the  train ; N,  the  flue,  through  which  the 
flame  passes  from  the  “ train"  under  the  steam-boilers  to  the  chimney  ; O 1*  is  also  a flue  to  the  chim- 
ney. so  that  the  flame  from  the  “ train"  may  be  turned  off  from  the  steam-boilers  at  will;  R.  exhaust 
steam-pipe  from  the  engine ; this  pipe  communicates  with  the  pipes  in  the  clarifiers  or  evaporators ; S, 
the  escape-valve,  by  which  a pressure  is  maintained  in  the  exhaust-pipe. 

The  clarifiers  are  rectangular  boxes  of  sheet-iron,  (boiler-plate.)  the  bottoms  of  which  are  double,  so 
as  to  form  a steam -chamber  a ; around  the  top  they  have  a channel-way  m,  which  forms  the  “ skim- 
rning-spout  f the  skimming*,  which  it  receives,  are  carried  off  by  a pipe.  In  addition  to  the  heating 
surface  obtained  by  the  double  bottom,  there  is  above  it  one  or  more  tiers  of  copper  pipes.  The  method 
of  introducing  them  is  as  follows:  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  clarifiers  is  a cast-iron  box  riveted,  which 
forms  the  side  chamber  bb,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  clarifier  ; this  chamber  is  closed  by  a 
movable  plate  which  is  fastened  by  holts ; these  two  opposite  diambers  are  connected  by  the  cross- 
pipes e ; the  pipes  are  received  into  the  chambers  through  44  packing-joints,"  so  as  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication between  the  steam  in  the  chamber  nnd  the  liquor  within  the  clarifier.  To  the  top  of  one  of 
the  side  chambers  there  is  a cylindrical  valve-chamber  attached,  which  receives  the  steam  from  the  cx- 
hau-t  pipe  on  either  aide;  from  the  lower  side  of  this  valve-chamber  is  a steam  passage  communicating 
with  the  chamber  b ; this -steam  passage  is  opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a sliding-valve  tl. 

When  the  engine  is  in  operation,  the  waste  steam  passing  through  the  exhaust-pipe  R is  admitted 
through  into  the  side  chamber  b,  and  from  thence  into  the  pipes  cc.  and  a!*o  through  apertures  into  the 
bottom  chamber  «.  The  liquor  in  the  clarifier  is  then  exposed  to  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  pipes  cc, 
and  also  of  the  u false"  or  “ double  bottom." 

Steam-pipes  passing  through  the  liquor  have  been  before  employed,  but  not  in  combination  with  the 
doable  bottom.  The  advantage  of  this  combination  is  this:  bv  using  the  pipes  alone,  that  portion  of 
the  liquor  beoeath  them  would  be  in  a great  measure  unaffected,  whilst  the  double  bottom  above  would 
oot  give  the  necessary  heating  surface ; so  that  the  combination  is  necessary  to  a perfect  operation. 

h and  i are  two  valves ; one  for  discharging  the  clarified  or  concentrated  liquor,  and  the  other  for 
di«charging  the  sediment  formed  in  clarifying.  Their  construction  is  as  follows : the  valve  is  the  ordi- 
nary “ puppet  valve,"  with  a hinge  on  the  upper  side  for  attaching  the  roils ; the  seat  is  fitted  between 
the  two  bottoms  of  the  clarifier  and  riveted  to  both ; the  pipes  for  carrying  the  liquor  and  sediment  arc 
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attached  by  flunchcs  and  bolts  to  the  bottom  of  the  seats.  The  valves  will  close  by  their  own  weight 
and  the  weight  of  the  liquor  above  them  will  keep  them  tight ; the  valves  are  raised  by  cords  con- 
necting them  to  levers  ou  the  shaft  R,  which  shaft  is  worked  by  a handle  on  the  outside  of  the  clarifier. 

The  valves  are  w>  placed  that  the  levers  stand  in  opposite  directions  upon  the  same  shaft,  so  that 
both  valves  can  never  be  opened  at  the  same  time. 

S the  escape-valve,  made  like  an  ordinary  safety-valve,  and  attached  to  the  exhaust-pipe  of  the  en- 
gine. Its  particular  construction,  however,  is  not  essential,  its  purpose  being  to  obtain  all  the  useful 
effect  of  the  waste  steam  by  confining  it  in  the  exhaust-pipe  and  clarifiers  at  any  required  pressure. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  engine  is  in  operation,  and  the  exhaust-pipe  terminating  in  the  clarifier?, 
but  in  some  part  of  the  exhaust-pipe  there  is  an  opening  into  the  air  of  a sixe  equal  to  that  of  the  pipe, 
the  steam,  of  course,  would  escape  through  the  opening  against  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  only ; 
its  effect  in  the  clarifiers  would  then  be  very  slight ; but  when  that  opening  is  closed  by  means  of  a 
loaded  valve,  by  increasing  the  weight  on  the 
valve,  we  may  so  confine  the  waste  steam  as  to 
eirect  the  entire  absorption  of  its  heat  in  the  clari- 
fiers or  evaporators. 

The  operation  of  this  apparatus  is  as  follows : 

The  Hues  N aud  P being  closed  by  dampers,  a 
fire  is  made  under  the  steam-boilers  in  the  usual 
manner.  As  soon  as  a sufficiency  of  steam  is 
generated  the  engine  and  cane-mill  are  put  in 
operation.  The  pump  E is  then  put  in  operation, 
and  the  liquor  carried  to  the  clarifiers  G G,  through 
the  pipe*  r ; the  steam  is  then  admitted  from  the 
exhaust-pipe  into  the  clarifiers;  and  the  liquor  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  usual  process  of  clarifying,  is 
discharged  by  means  of  the  valves  h h into  the 
evn|K)rntors  II,  and  through  that  into  the  train  of 
coppers  I K L,  where  the  evaporation  is  to  lie 
completed.  These  coppers  or  kettles  being  filled 
with  the  clarified  liquor,  the  furnace  is  closed,  and 
the  fire  started  under  the  trains  of  coppers  on  the 
furnace  M,  by  which  fire,  besides  effecting  the 
concentration  of  the  liquor  in  the  kettles,  the  steam 
is  generated  in  the  boilers  and  the  operation  con- 
tinued. 

The  steam-clarifiers  may  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately in  clarifying  or  evaporating, ns  the  case  may 
require. 

If  the  train  of  coppers  be  very  much  diminish- 
ed, more  of  the  evaporation,  of  course,  must  be 
carried  on  in  tlie  steam  evaporator. 

SWITCH.  A contrivance  of  a variable  rail  by 
means  of  which  the  cars  on  a railroad  are  passed 
from  one  line  of  rail  to  another. 

Fig.  3888  shows  the  method  of  operating.  S S 
are  called  the  Bwitch-hars,  movable  about  the 
point  H,  nt  which  point  they  form  part  of  the  line 
of  rail  of  the  straight  track  B B B B.  These  bars 
urc  secured  together  by  iron  rods  r rr;  a rod  r*  is 
connected  to  the  short  arm  of  n lever  /,  seen  in 
elevation  in  Fig.  3389 : by  throwing  this  lever  to 
the  right  or  left  the  switch-bars  are  moved  so  that 
they  form  either  part  of  the  straight  and  right-hand 
track  B A,  B A,  or  part  of  the  straight  and  left- 
hand  track  B C,  B (3.  Where  the  rails  cross  at  E 
is  the  fixed  casting  called  a frog,  the  use  of  which 
to  pass  the  flange  of  the  wheel  through  the 
curved  rail  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 

This  is  the  double  switch  connecting  a main  line 
with  a turn  out  or  track  on  either  side,  and  wher- 
ever the  rails  cross  each  other  a frog  U inserted, 
bolted  to  the  cross-ties.  See  Frog. 

Innumerable  forms  of  switch-bar  and  frog  have 
been  devised  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose, 
and  several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for 
switches  called  “ safety  switches,"  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  cars  passing  off  the  track 
when  through  negligence  the  variable  rail  is  left 
in  a wrong  position.  Mr.  Nichols,  of.  Philadelphia,  is  the  patentee  of  a very  efficient  form  of  safety 
■witch,  as  is  also  Mr.  Tyler,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
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TELEGRAPH,  History  of  the.  Soon  after  tin*  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar,  in  1747,  it  was  observed 
that  the  shock,  passed  through  twelve  thousand  feet  of  wire,  affected  persons  placed  at  either  extremity, 
apparently  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  The  idea  of  the  instantaneous  passage  of  electricity  was  prob- 
ably thus  first  received,  aud  it  was  forced,  by  new  observations,  on  the  attention  of  all  succeeding 
electricians. 

In  1794,  Rcizen  proposed  a telegraph,  employing  the  spark,  with  seventy-six  wires,  or  thirty-six 
complete  circuits,  one  for  each  letter  and  numl>er.  In  1798,  Betancourt  constructed  a telegraph,  also 
employing  the  spark,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  in  successful  operation,  between  Madrid  and  Aran- 
juez,  for  twenty-six  miles.  This  was  the  achievement  of  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  difficulty 
of  insulating  free  electricity  made  it  impossible  that  any  great  results  should  be  obtained  from  its  use. 

The  first  year  of  the  present  century  produced  the  voltuic  or  galvanic  battery.  In  1809,  Sa’mmering 
improved  this  discovery  by  inventing  a telegraph  of  thirty-five  wires,  which  indicated  the  letters  by 
the  decomposition  of  water,  which  took  place  under  the  eye  of  the  observer,  from  little  pins  of  agold- 
He  also  caused  the  liberation  of  the  gases  to  raise  a cup  attached  to  a lever,  and  thereby  drop  a weight 
on  a little  platform,  connected  with  chime  machinery,  so  as  to  ring  a bell.  In  1816,  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  proposed  a similar  decomposing  apparatus,  and  confidently  predicted  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  telegraph.  In  the  same  year,  Ronalds,  in  England,  returned  to  the  use  of  free  electricity, 
inventing  an  elaborate  telegraph,  which  was  put  into  operation  over  eight  miles  of  wire. 

The  first  registering  telegraph  seems  to  have  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Dyar,  of  Long 
Island,  in  1826,  who  used  the  decomposing  power  of  the  spark,  acting  upon  a fillet  of  paper,  moistened 
and  stained  with  litmus,  and  moved  by  hand  or  clock-work.  The  passage  of  each  spark  from  u con- 
ductor to  the  paper  produced  a discoloration,  and,  by  different  combinations  of  marks  thus  made,  any 
signal  could  be  transmitted  and  registered.  This  was  a very  important  step  in  the  history  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  system  of  telegraphic  alphabets  so  generally  used  in  later 
inventions. 

In  the  telegraphs  already  referred  to,  it  had  been  necessary  to  interpose  the  indicating  apparatus  in 
the  course  of  the  circuit ; that  is,  to  interrupt  the  circuit  for  a short  space.  This  was  obviated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  deflection  of  the  compass  needle  by  (Ersted,  in  1819,  and  the  discovery  of  the  electro- 
magnet by  Ampere,  in  1820.  According  to  the  first  of  these  discoveries,  a magnetic  needle  teuds  to 
place  itself  at  right  angles  to  a wire  in  its  neighborhood,  through  which  a galvanic  current  posses. 
According  to  the  second,  a piece  of  soft  iron,  placed  in  the  axis  or  centre  of  a coil  of  wire,  becomes  a 
magnet  during  the  passage  of  a galvanic  current  through  the  coiL 

In  1820  and  1822,  Ampere  proposed  and  fully  described  the  use  of  the  deflection  of  a number  of 
needles  to  constitute  a telegraph  similar  to  that  of  Wheatstone,  now  in  operation,  with  a Iosb  number 
••f  circuits,  in  England.  From  this  time  the  subject  became  one  of  frequent  suggestion  among  philoso- 
phers. The  deflective  telegraph  was,  however,  finally  introduced  into  practice  by  Schilling,  in  Russia, 
at  the  end  of  1832,  by  Gauss  and  Weber  at  Gottingen,  in  1833,  and  finally,  on  a large  scale,  by  Wheat- 
stone, in  England,  and  Steinheil,  at  Munich,  in  1837,  or  soon  after.  The  credit  of  the  first  construction 
of  the  galvanic  telegrnph  belongs  thus  to  Schilling,  Steinheil,  and  Wheatstone,  by  the  latter  of  whom, 
with  some  of  his  English  coadjutors,  many  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  modes  of  transmitting  the 
current  were  overcome. 

The  telegraph  of  Steinheil,  which  was  in  operation  between  Munich  and  Bogcnhauscn  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1837,  seems  to  be  the  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  on  record  which  employed  a registering 
apparatus.  The  deflection  of  his  needles  moved  little  levers,  carrying  pen-points,  which  marked  dots 
or  short  lines  on  a fillet  of  paper  moved  by  clock-work,  os  had  been  done  with  common  electricity  pre- 
viously by  Dyar,  and  as  was  subsequently  brought  into  use  iu  this  country  by  Professor  Morse. 

The  deflective  telegraph  was  still  imperfect,  each  deflection  of  the  needle  requiring  a very  apprecia- 
ble time  to  be  accomplished.  The  use  of  the  electro-magnet  was  the  next  step  token  in  advance.  It 
was  not  until  the  experiments,  in  1830,  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,*  now  secretory  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  upon  powerful  electro  magnets,  and  the  effect  of  long  conductors,  that  this  form  of  telegraph 
became  possible ; and  in  his  first  paper  on  the  result  of  these  experiments,  he  at  once  applied  the  new 
facts  to  the  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  telegraph. 

In  1844,  the  registering  telegraph  of  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  employing  the  electro  magnet,  was 
introduced  upon  a line  between  Baltimore  aud  Washington,  the  caveat  to  bis  patent  bearing  the  date 
of  October,  1837.  Ihe  first  suggestion  of  this  form  of  telegraph  is  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Morse  in  183.*,  and  also,  in  its  general  character,  by  Dr.  U.  T.  Jackson.  This  telegraph,  together 
with  the  House  telegrnph,  and  the  Bain  decomposing  telegraph,  constitute  the  three  systems  now,  for 
the  most  part,  iri  operation  in  this  country. 


Description  of  the  telegraph. — Fig.  3390  represents  a series  of  twelve  pairs  of  Grove’s  battery,  such 
a*  is  generally  u«ed  in  connection  with  the  telegraph.  When  a plate  of  platina  and  a plate  of  xinc  are 
placed  in  an  acid  solution,  a current  tends  to  flow  from  the  platina  to  the  xinc,  through  any  conductor 
\ QL  1L  41 
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which  may  he  so  disposed  as  to  connect  the  two.  In  the  figure,  the  galvanic  series  is  represented,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  single  pairs,  the  zinc  of  each  of  which  is  connected  with  the  plntinu  of  the  next  It 
may  be  considered  that  a current  is  produced  by  each  of  these  pairs,  which  has.  however,  to  flow  in  the 
same  direction,  and  fall  in  with  oil  the  others.  Hence  their  intensity  is  multiplied  twelve  times.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current  through  very  long  conductors  is  over- 
come. The  number  of  pairs  in  the  telegraph  is  always  projwrtioned  to  the  distance  which  the  current 
is  to  traverse,  fifty  or  more  being  used  on  a line  of  two  hundred  miles. 

Each  puir  of  the  battery  consists  of  a pint  glass  tumbler,  a cylinder  of  zinc,  a small  porous  cylindri- 
cal earthenware  cell  within  the  zinc,  and  a platinum  strip  suspended  within  the  cell  from  an  arm  be- 
longing to  the  zinc  of  the  next  pair.  A solution  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  used  with  the  zinc,  outside 
the  porous  cell,  and  the  cell  itself  is  filled  with  nitric  acid.  The  two  acids  are  used  on  account  of  an 
increase  of  power  depending  on  a chemical  reaction.  The  zinc  cylinder  is  amalgamated  with  mercury, 
to  prevent  its  being  acted  upon  by  the  acid  when  the  battery  is  not  in  use.  A solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda  is  sometimes  added  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  same  object.  This  is  the 
most  powerful  form  of  battery  known. 

A hattory,  using  copper  and  zinc  plates  in  flat  glass  cells,  has  been  lately  employed  on  the  lines  of 
the  chemical  telegraph  in  this  country.  The  interval  between  the  plates  is  filled  with  white  t-and.  The 
sand  is  moistened  to  the  consistency  of  a paste  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  This  battery  proves  very 
constant,  and,  though  less  powerful,  is  much  more  easily  managed  than  the  Grove  battery. 

Two  screw-cups  will  be  seen  rising  above  the  battery  in  Fig.  3390,  one  of  which  is  the  positive  pole 
or  extremity  of  the  series,  the  other  the  negative.  To  these  the  wires  are  attached  which  convey  the 
current.  These  wires,  ns  first  used  in  the  telegraph,  were  of  copper,  which  is  a better  conductor  of  gal- 
vanism than  iron ; but  the  liability  to  accident,  from  their  want  of  strenglh,  was  so  great,  that  iron 
wires  were  substituted  by  Steiuhcil,  in  Germany,  of  a size  sufficient  to  make  up  by  their  quantity  for 
the  poorness  of  their  quality  as  conductors. 

Tne  wires  arc  usually  supported  on  posts,  from  which  they  are  insulated  by  glass  supports  or  knobs. 
They  have  been  sometimes  carried  through  the  ground,  insulated  within  a metallic  tube. 

Fig.  8391  represents  the  signal-key  in  its  simple  form.  It  is  placed,  when  in  use,  in  the  course  of  the 
conductors  or  telegraphic  circuit,  proceeding  from  the  battery.  When  the  hand  depresses  the  key.  it 
comes  in  contact  with  tin*  knob  and  metallic  strip  below,  making  connection  between  the  two  screw- 
cups,  and  completing  the  battery  circuit.  While  the  key  is  depressed,  a continuous  current  passes ; 
but  if  it  be  depressed,  and  allowed  to  spring  immediately  up,  only  an  instantaneous  wave  or  impulse 
is  communicated.  The  use  of  the  signal  key,  in  connection  with  the  telegraph,  was  described  by  Am- 
pere, in  1620. 

3392. 


The  signal-key,  in  its  more  perfect  construction,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3392.  It  consists  of  a lever, 
mounted  on  a horizontal  axh>,  with  a knob  of  ivory  for  the  hand  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  arm,  which 
is  at  the  right  in  the  figure.  This  lever  is  thrown  up  by  a spring,  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  the  button 
on  the  frame  below,  except  when  Ihe  lever  is  depressed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  circuit  A 
regulating  screw  is  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  short  arm  of  tlie  lever,  which  graduates  precisely  tlic 
amount  of  motion  of  which  it  is  at  any  time  capable. 


ir 


The  registering  part  of  Morse’s  telegraph  is  shown  in  Fig.  3393.  Two  screw-cups  arc  seen  on  the 
board,  intended  for  the  insertion  of  the  wire*  from  the  distant  hattery.  Next  the  screw-cups  is  seen  a 
U shaped  electro-magnet,  with  coils  of  wire  upon  it,  the  ends  of  which,  passing  down  through  the  board, 
are  connected  with  the  screw-cups.  Over  the  poles  of  the  magnet  is  a little  armature,  or  bar  of  soft 
iron.  Attached  to  the  short  arm  of  a lever,  whose  long  arm  carries  a point  or  style,  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  grooved  roller  above.  The  action  which  takes  place,  on  depressing  the  signal-key  at  the  dis- 
tant station,  is,  in  the  simplest  terms,  as  follows : A wave  of  electricity  is  transmitted  over  the  wire  of 
the  telegraph,  arrives  at  tne  electro  magnet,  and  circulates  through  the  coil  of  wire  surrounding  it.  The 
U-shaped  soft  iron  becomes  at  once  a magnet,  (see  Mausktism,)  and  attracts  the  little  armature  down 
to  it  The  long  arm  of  the  lever  is  thrown  up,  and  marks  the  strip  of  paper  passing  between  it  and 
the  roller.  When  ti  e distant  operator  lets  the  signal-key  fly  back,  and  the  curreut  ceases,  the  iron 
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of  life  electro  magnet  losing  all  its  magnetism,  and  the  armature,  with  the  lever,  is  carried  back  by 
the  action  of  a little  spring,  being  a dot  impressed  upon  the  strip  of  paper.  Should  the  distant  opera- 
tor hold  down  the  key,  a continuous  current  will  pass,  and  a line  is  marked  ou  the  paper  which  moves 
under  the  roller. 


The  complete  registering  instrument,  shown  in  Fig.  3394,  is  a large  spool,  on  which  the  strip  of 
paper  is  wound,  and  clock-work,  with  roller-*,  give  the  strip  a steady  motion  onwards  under  the  style 
upou  the  lever  of  the  electro-magnet  A bell  may  also  be  added,  which  is  struck  by  its  hammer  on  the 
first  motion  of  the  lever,  to  draw  attention.  There  is  a stop-motion  sometimes  used,  by  winch  the  clock- 
work is  brought  to  rest  in  a few  seconds  after  the  lever  ceases  to  act,  and  which  is  released  again  by 
the  tint  motion  of  the  lever. 

The  annexed  is  the  combination  of  dots  and 
lines  on  the  fillet  of  paper  used  by  Professor  Morse 
to  indicate  the  different  letters  and  numbers. 

Between  each  letter  of  a word  a short  space  is 
allowed,  between  words  a longer  space,  and  be- 
tween sentences  a still  longer  one.  Many  short- 
hand signals  are  also  employed. 

Where  a long  circuit  is  used,  the  resistance  to 
conduction,  measured  by  the  amount  of  electricity 
which  passes,  is  very  great  The  diminution  of 
the  current  is  most  sensible  when  tested  through 
the  first  few  miles  of  wire,  the  amount  which  sub- 
sequently passes  appearing  nearly  constant  for  a 
long  distance.  It  is  not  however,  sufficient  in  its 
electromagnetic  effects,  to  work  one  of  Morse's 
registers  directly.  The  current  which  has  trav- 
ersed a great  length  of  wire,  can  only  move  the 
lever  of  the  electro  magnet  sufficiently  to  bring  a 
pUtina  point  in  contact  with  a little  platina  disk 
placed  opposite  to  it  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit 
of  a local  battery,  which  works  trie  register  with 
energy.  This  is  the  principle  of  combination  of 
circuits,  and  constitutes  the  important  invention 
of  the  receiving  magnet  and  relay  or  local  battery , 
as  they  are  familiarly  known  in  connection  with  Morse’s  telegraph. 

The  effect  of  the  combination  of  circuits  is  to  enable  a weak  or  exhausted  current  to  bring  into  action, 
and  substitute  for  itself,  a fresh  and  powerful  one.  This  is  an  essential  condition  to  obtaining  useful 
mechanical  results  from  electricity  itself,  w here  a long  circuit  of  conductors  is  used,  and  accordingly  it 
received  the  attention  of  early  experimenters  with  the  telegraph.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been 
first  successfully  applied  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton  College,  in  the  latter  part  of  183®. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  ring  large  bells  at  a distance,  by  means  of  a combined  telegraphic  and  local 
circuit.  In  the  early  part’ of  1837,  Wheatstone,  in  England,  used  a combining  instrument,  which  con- 
sisted of  a magnetic  needle,  so  arranged  as  to  dip  an  arch  of  wire  into  two  mercury  cups,  when  defected 
by  a feeble  current,  thus  completing  the  circuit  of  a local  battery,  which  struck  a signal-bell.  Davy 
patented  in  Eugland,  in  1838,  a system  of  combined  circuits,  for  four  different  purposes  connected  w ith 
his  telegraph.  He  brought  into  action  a local  circuit,  1st,  to  discolor  or  dye,  by  electro-decomposition, 
the  calico  on  which  he  registered  his  signs ; 2d,  to  actuate  an  electro  magnet  regulating  tho  motion  of 
the  calico  ; 3d,  to  direct  the  long  or  telegraphic  circuit  to  either  of  two  branches,  by  means  of  a receiv- 
ing instrument  placed  at  their  point  of  meeting,  and  operated  upon  from  a distance;  4th,  he  provided 
lor  a complete  system  of  relays  of  long  circuits.  His  internment  resembled  Wheatstouu’s,  only  the  con- 
tact was  made  by  two  surfaces  of  metal,  without  the  use  of  mercury. 
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The  receiving  magnet  used  by  Professor  Morse  is  a very  slight  modification  of  his  register,  the  platina 
point  for  completing  the  local  circuit  being  substituted  for  the  marking  point  The  magnet  is  sur- 
rounded with  helices  of  fine  wire,  which  multiply  the  effects  of  the  feeble  current,  and  the  whole  instru- 
ment is  constructed  with  delicacy.  By  Morse’s  patent  of  1840,  this  is  applied  to  the  combination  of 
long  circuits,  or  the  relay  of  currents ; and  by  his  patent  of  1846,  it  is  applied  to  operating  the  register 
by  a local  or  office  circuit.  The  electro-magnet,  armature,  nnd  lever,  constituting  the  chief  port  of  both 
these  instruments,  is  simply  the  electro-magnet  of  Professor  Henry,  described  in  1831. 

In  a line  of  telegraph  of  several  hundred  or  thousand  miles,  any  number  of  receiving  magnets  may 
l»e  interspersed,  as  they  do  not  interrupt  the  circuit-  Each  one  of  these  may  work  a local  register,  and 
thus  the  same  message  may  be  recorded  at  a multitude  of  places,  practically  at  the  same  moment  of 
time.  If  the  receiving  magnet  is  to  effect  a relay  of  currents,  the  motion  of  its  lever  brings*  into  action 
a powerful  battery  on  the  spot,  which  works  the  next  receiving  magnet  in  succession,  and  so  on. 

The  use  of  the  receiving  magnet,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  relay  of  the  galvanic  force,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  pairs,  and  distributing  them  in  groups  along  the  line. 
Thus  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  writes, 44  We  have  made  abundant  experiments  on  the 
line  from  Philadelphia  to  Louisville,  a distance  in  the  air  of  nine  hundred  miles,  and  in  circuit  of  eighteen 
hundred  miles.  The  performance  of  this  long  line  was  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  shorter  lines  has 
hitherto  been.  I leant,  from  an  authentic  source,  that  the  same  success  attends  the  work  from  Phila- 
delphia to  St  Louis,  a distance  in  circuit  of  one-tieclfth  of  the  earth's  circumference.  The  number  of 
Grove’s  pint  cups  used  is  al>out  one  for  every  twenty  miles.  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  from  this  experi- 
ment, that  if  a telegraph  line  round  the  earth  were  practicable,  twelve  hundred  Grove’s  pint  cups,  in 
equidistant  groups  of  fifties,  would  suffice  for  the  galvanic  power  for  the  whole  line.  The  daily  ex- 
pense of  acids,  for  maintaining  this  whole  line,  would  be  about  five  mills  per  dny  for  each  cup,  or  six 
dollars  per  day  for  the  whole  line.”  'ITiis  distribution  of  the  galvanic  agency  is  frequently  adopted  in 
the  mode  of  placing  one  half  of  the  necessary  number  of  pairs  at  each  extremity  of  the  line. 

The  conductors  hitherto  spoken  of  have  been  exclusively  the  telegraph  wires.  It  has  uow,  however, 
become  a universal  custom  to  use  the  earth  as  one-half  of  the  circuit,  and  thus  to  employ  but  one  wire. 
This  is  accomplished  by  carrying  a wire  down  at  each  extremity  of  the  line,  and  connecting  it  with  a 
metallic  plate  buried  in  the*  earth.  The  advantage  consists  not  only  in  the  economy  of  employing  a 
single  wire  to  each  circuit,  but  the  loss  from  conduction  by  u*ing  the  earth  is  vastly  less.  The  use  of 
the  ground  circuit  for  the  telegraph  seems  to  be  due  to  Professor  Steinheil,  of  Munich. 

In  case  of  interruption  of  the  telegraph  wire,  much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  by  the  association  of  a 
through  lino  and  a test  line,  which  latter  communicates  with  a number  of  intermediate  stations,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  place  of  interruption  can  be  readily  ascertained,  and  the  injury  repaired.  An  in- 
terruption is  shown  by  the  increased  strength,  the  weakness,  or  the  suspension  of  the  current,  which 
each  station  has  the  means  of  examining,  and  from  which  the  direction  and  nature  of  the  accident  can 
be  inferred. 

A great  source  of  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  telegraph,  in  this  country,  has  been  atmospheric 
electricity.  The  air  being  in  different  electrical  states  in  different  places,  or  thunder-storms  taking  place 
in  the  course  of  the  line,  the  insulated  telegraph  wires  frequently  become  the  medium  of  transfer  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  The  safety  of  the  operators,  and  even  the  regular  action  of  the  electro-magnet, 
requires  the  use  of  conductors  at  the  stations,  which  are  nearly  in  contact  with  the  wires,  and  which 
communicate  with  the  earth,  so  as  to  carry  off  any  excessive  cluirgc  of  electricity  which  might  destroy 
the  instrument,  or  even  endanger  life.  Much  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  telegraph  still  exists  from 
this  cause. 

These  facts  of  general  application  to  the  electric  telegraph  have  been  considered  here,  as  many  of 
them  were  first  developed  and  applied  in  this  country,  in  connection  with  Morse’s  register.  This  in- 
strnmentrand  the  system  connected  with  it,  will  always  deserve  credit  for  its  early  service  in  adapting 
the  telegraph  to  our  climate  and  natural  resources. 

Bains  telegraph. — The  telegraph  of  Bain,  represented  in  Fig.  3395,  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  decomposition  of  a saline  solution,  through  which  a galvanic  current  passes,  and  is  the  most  sim- 
ple now  in  use.  The  indication  of  the  current  takes  place  here  without  motiou.  The  circular  tablet, 
on  which  the  writing  is  obtained,  is  moved  by  clock-work,  at  a uniform  rate,  under  the  wire,  which  con- 
stitutes the  telegraphic  pen.  But  the  pen  itself  never  stirs.  It  bears  silentlv  on  the  tablet,  and  as  the 
eve  observes  the  point  of  contact,  now  a blank  space,  nnd  now  a deep  blue  fine,  appears  upon  the  re- 
treating surface.  This  is  the  record  of  the  intermitting  current,  sent  over  the  wires  from  a distance. 

In  Fig.  3395  the  clock-work  which  moves  the  tablet  is  seen  on  the  left.  Its  motion  is  regulated  by 
a fly  wheel  above,  the  vanes  of  which  can  be  inclined  so  as  to  present  greater  or  less  resistance  to  the 
air.  A lever  or  break  l>eurs  upon  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel,  by  moving  which  lever  the  clock-work  may 
be  stopped,  or  allowed  to  go  oa  The  circular  disk,  or  tablet  of  brass,  carried  by  the  clock- work,  is  seen 
on  the  light  of  the  figure,  inclined  towards  the  observer.  In  the  centre  of  the  disk,  occupying  the  shaded 
iwrtion,  a spiral  groove  is  cut,  in  which  the  guide  to  the  pen  travels.  This  guide  is  seen  attached  at 
right  angles  to  the  penholder,  which  extends  over  the  disk.  The  pen-wire  is  seen  held  by  a little 
clamp,  descending  so  as  to  touch  the  tablet.  This  wire,  of  course,  traces  a spiral  upon  the  outer  ring 
of  the  disk’s  surface,  exactly  corresponding,  in  the  distance  of  its  lines,  to  the  spiral  groove  within, 
which  serves  as  a guide.  By  tills  beautiful  contrivance,  the  writing  is  disposed  in  a close  spiral,  occu- 
pying but  very  little  space. 

The  outer  part  of  the  surface  of  the  disk,  upon  which  the  letters  are  represented  in  the  figure,  is 
covered  with  a ring  of  moistened  and  chemically  prepared  paper.  This  may  be  renewed  or  removed 
at  pleasure.  The  penholder  is  connected  with  the  positive  wire  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  tablet  wilh 
the  negative.  The  circuit  of  conductors  is  completed  by  the  moistened  paper  which  intervenes,  and 
which  the  current  accordingly  traverses.  This  paper  is  moistened  with  a solution  of  the  yellow  prus- 
si  ate  of  potash,  acidulated  with  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  pen-wire  consists  of  iron.  Wheu  the 
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current  passes,  this  pen-wire  is  attacked  by  the  solution,  and  the  portion  of  iron  dissolved  unites  with 
the  prussiate  of  potash  to  form  the  color  known  as  Prussian  blue,  which  permanently  stains  or  dyes 
the  paper. 

A modification  in  the  mode  of  marking  1ms  been  introduced  in  this  telegraph  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Bal- 
timore. He  substitutes  a pen  carrying  an  ink  which  is  decomposed  by  the  current  when  in  contact  with 
the  brass  disk,  without  any  intervening  paper.  A superficial  stain  is  produced  on  the  metallic  surface, 
which  is  easily  obliterated  by  friction. 


In  Bain's  telegraph,  no  receiving  magnet  is  necessary.  The  current  traversing  the  long  wires  is  suffi- 
cient to  leave  its  trace  upon  the  paper.  There  would  be  a disadvantage,  however,  in  the  use  of  this 
telegraph,  with  a simple  circuit,  where  it  is  desirable  to  register  the  same  communication  at  a number 
of  different  places,  as  the  interposition  of  the  paper,  moistened  with  a saline  solution,  somewhat  obstructs 
the  current.  The  receiving  magnet  and  register  used  by  Morse  present  a metallic  conductor  for  the 
current  throughout,  and  they  can,  therefore,  be  multiplied  without  serious  loss.  To  compensate  this 
disadvantage,  a system  of  branch  circuits  at  way -stations  has  been  devised,  in  connection  with  the  Bain 
telegraph,  by  which  communications  can  be  received  at  various  places  at  the  same  time.  Morse’s  in- 
strument requires  the  time  taken  by  the  motion  of  the  armature  to  make  each  mark.  The  decomposi- 
tion in  Bain's  instrument  is  instantaneous.  This  is  an  advantage  where  mechanical  means  are  used  to 
complete  and  break  the  circuit  with  great  rapidity  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  communication. 

An  ingenious  instrument  to  effect  this  object  nas  been  recently  contrived.  One  of  the  circular  me- 
tallic disks  of  the  register  has  its  surface  coated  with  wax  or  other  composition.  The  lines  and  dots 
which  constitute  the  writing  to  be  transmitted,  aru  scratched  through  this  so  as  to  expose  the  metal,  by 
the  operator,  previous  to  completing  the  telegraphic  circuit  This  writing  is  effected,  and  disposed  in 
spirals  around  the  disk,  by  simply  putting  a little  signal-key  in  place  of  the  pen-wire,  and  allowing  the 
disk  to  revolve.  The  guide  to  the  penholder,  of  course,  carries  the  signal-key  over  the  same  spiral 
which  the  pen-wire  would  describe  on  the  disk.  The  signal-key  has  a sharp  or  cutting  point,  which 
removes  the  wax  from  the  disk  whenever  the  key  Is  depressed.  The  usual  motion  for  signalizing  the 
letters,  therefore,  prepares  the  impression  of  the  writing,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  connected  with  the 
telegraph,  and  transmitted  with  speed.  This  transmission  is  effected  by  restoring  again  the  pen-wire 
to  its  holder,  and  allowing  it  to  follow  over  the  track  just  made  by  the  signal-key.  The  battery  being 
connected,  the  wire  completes  the  circuit  whenever  it  touches  the  exposed  metal,  and  breaks  the  circuit 
when  it  rests  upon  the  wax  The  disks  at  both  the  transmitting  and  receiving  ends  are  made  finally  to 
revolve  rapidly,  and  the  message  is  said  to  be  thus  communicated  at  the  rate  of  onca  thousand  or  more 
letters  per  minute. 

The  alphabet  u«*ed  by  Bain  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  employed  by  Dyar,  Stemhcil,  and  also  by 
Morse,  consisting  of  combinations  of  dots  and  lines. 

The  call,  commonly  used  on  the  Bain  lines,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3306.  It  consists  of  a U-shaped 
receiving  magnet,  placed  horizontally  on  the  board,  with  two  helices  of  wire  surrounding  the  legs.  An 
armature,  supported  ou  an  upright  bar,  so  as  to  form  a cross,  is  seen  in  the  figure  before  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  This  ib  held  back  by  a delicate  spiral  spring,  graduated  by  a screw,  which  is  also  seen  to 
the  left  Above  arc  two  circular  plates  of  glass.  The  upright  bar,  armed  with  two  little  knobs,  to 
perform  the  part  of  a hammer,  rises  between  these  plates.  When  the  armature  is  drawn  to  the  mag- 
net, it  strikes  one  of  them,  and  on  being  drawn  back  it  strikes  tho  other.  As  they  are  of  different  tone, 
the  repetition  of  this  signal  at  once  draws  attention  to  the  register.  The  duty  of  the  operator  is  then  to 
set  the  clock-work  in  motion,  and  receive  the  message  communicated.  This  instrument  can  be  used 
also  as  a receiving  magnet,  by  placing  a platinum  point  on  the  upright  bar  or  pendulum,  and  a little 
platinum  disk  immediately  in  frout  of  it,  so  connected  that  the  interval  between  the  point  and  disk  shall 
constitute  the  break  in  a local  circuit,  an  additional  pair  of  screw-cups  for  the  attachment  of  which 
may  lie  seen  upon  the  base- board.  When  the  armature  approaches  the  electro  magnet,  it  close*  the 
focal  circuit,  and  when  it  recedes  it  breaks  it  This  is  essentially  the  receiving  instrument  of  Morse 
and  others. 
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This  call  is  similar  in  purpose  or  principle  to  those  used  by  Soemmering  in  1811,  Schilling  in  1831, 
and  Henry,  Steinhcil.  and  Wheatstone  in  1836  and  IS37. 

Bains  telegraph  has  been  introduced  very  extensively  into  this  country, especially  in  connection  with 
the  network  of  lines  constructed  throughout  the  South  and  West  by  the  enterprise  of  O’Reilly. 

The  receiving  magnet  in  its  improved  form.  Fig.  3397,  used  for  the  purpose  of  combining  or  connect- 
ing circuits,  is  closely  allied  in  its  construction  to  the  Cull,  and  may  therefore  be  described  lie  re,  though 
already  referred  to  in  connection  with  Morse’s  telegraph.  The  armature  is  mounted  on  an  upright  bar, 
and  is  seen  forming  part  of  the  cross  just  in  front  of  the  poles  of  the  horizontal  electro-magnet,  sur- 
rounded with  helices  of  fine  wire.  The  long  or  telegraphic  circuit  is  connected  with  there  helices  by 
means  of  two  of  the  screw-cups  on  the  board.  When  the  current  flows,  the  armature  is  attracted  to  the 
magnet,  and  the  upright  bar  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  horizontal  screw,  se«Mi  at  the  top 
of  the  instrument,  jliis  completes  a local  circuit,  or  branch  circuit  from  the  main  battery,  the  conduc- 
tors of  which  are  connected  with  the  instrument  by  menus  of  two  other  screw-cups,  seen  on  the  left  uf 
the  board.  The  points  of  contact  of  tire  upright  bar  and  screw  arc  protected  from  oxidation  by  the  use 
of  platinum. 


House*  printing  telegraph. — This  beautiful  invention  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  Using  but  a single  wire,  it  is  yet  able  to  select  and  print  in  order  the  letters  of  the  common  al- 
phabet, with  a greater  rapidity  than  the  hieroglyphic  marks  of  Professor  Morse,  representing  the  same 
letters,  can  be  produced. 

This  instrument  ia  complicated,  though  all  its  parts  arc  simple.  We  shall  try  to  describe  it  so  that 
the  mode  of  its  opefttion  may  be  understood.  A perspective  view  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig. 
8398,  comprising  with  the  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus.  The  principle  by  which  the  different 
letters  are  sigmuized  over  the  wire,  is  the  transmission  of  a given  number  of  electrical  impul-cs  for  each 
letter,  by  the  rapid  opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit  Thu*  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  twenty- 
six  letter-keys,  and  the  two  keys  for  the  dot  and  dash,  seen  in  the  figure.  Under  the  key-board  is  a 
horizontal  cylinder,  which  is  kept  in  revolution  by  turning  the  crank  and  wheel,  seen  at  the  left  of  the 
figure.  At  one  end  of  this  cylinder  is  a circuit-wheel  or  break  piece,  having  fourteen  projections  and 
fourteen  spaces,  on  which  a spring,  connected  with  the  telegraphic  circuit,  bears.  Consequently  the 
battery  circuit  is  completed  fourteen  times  and  broken  fourteen  times  with  each  revolution  of  the  cyl- 
inder. Under  each  key  a projection  or  stop  is  placed  upon  the  cylinder,  in  such  a position  that  when 
the  key  is  depressed  and  comes  in  contact  with  it,  the  cylinder  shall  have  performed  such  part  of  a 
revolution  as  to  hpve  made  and  broken  the  circuit  the  number  of  times  which  represents  the  letter  cor- 
responding to  the  key.  The  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  communicated  by  means  of  slight  friction,  and  it 
is  accordingly  arrested  by  depressing  the  key.  This  is  the  transmitting  or  " composing”  appnratu*. 

The  receiving  or  printing  apparatus  is  seen  behind  the  key -board  in  the  figure.  There  »s  one  such  at 
each  extremity  of  the  line,  to  receive  messages  transmitted  from  the  other  extremity.  But  both  are 
left  constantly  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the  operator  signalizes  or  prints  the  message  which  he  sends  both 
at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  and  immediately  before  his  eyes.  The  printing  instrument  which  we  are 
examining  is,  therefore,  a fac  simile  of  the  one  which  receives  the  communication  at  a distance  from  the 
operator  at  the  key -board  in  the  figure. 

The  printing  apparatus  consists  of  an  upright  rod  electro-magnet,  inclosed  in  the  metallic  cylinder  A ; 
of  a little  engine,  operated  by  condensed  air,  and  moving  an  escapement  at  B ; of  a type-wheel  at  C ; 
of  a printing  eccentric  and  lever,  the  end  of  which  is  6een  at  D ; of  a black  coloring  band  at  E,  and  the 
strip  of  printing  paper  at  F F. 

The  electro  magnet  consists  of  a compound  rod  of  several  short  pieces  of  iron  strung  upon  a rod  of 
brass.  This  rod  is  inclosed  in  a tube  of  brass,  attached  to  which,  wilhin.  are  several  short  tubes  of  iron, 
corresponding  to  and  reacting  with  the  pieces  belonging  to  the  axial  magnet  This  whole  system  of 
tubular  and  axial  magnet*  is  inclosed  in  a single  helix  of  fine  wire,  connected  with  the  telegraphic  cir- 
cuit The  tube  U fixed,  but  the  compound  rod  is  movable,  and  attracted  downwards  bv  several  co- 
operating reactions  when  the  current  passes.  TbU  rod  is  suspended  by  a cross-wire,  which  may  be  seen 
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stretched  across  the  top  of  the  cylinder  A,  and  acts  as  a spring,  drawing  the  rod  back  after  the  current 
has  ceased  to  act.  A very  rapid  vibration  of  the  rod  is  thus  obtained,  corresponding  to  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  circuit  effected  at  the  transmitting  end  of  the  line. 

Connected  with  the  wheel  is  a condensing  pump  at  G,  which  keeps  up  a supply  of  condensed  air. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  electro-magnetic  rod  is  a collar  valve,  which  changes  tne  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent of  condensed  air  with  each  vibration  of  the  rod.  though  these  vibrations  nre  only  l-64ih  of  an  inch. 
The  air  is  thus  admitted  to  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder  of  a little  atmospheric  engine,  which,  by  means 
of  its  reciprocating  motion,  permits  the  action  of  an  escapement,  tooth  by  tooth,  and  the  corresponding 
revolution  of  the  type  wheel,  which  is  impelled  by  a spring  kept  wound  up  by  the  manual  power  em- 
ployed at  the  crank  and  wheel. 

The  result  is  that  the  type-wheel,  which  has  twenty-eight  teeth,  revolves  just  as  far  a?  the  cylinder 
attached  to  the  circuit-wheel,  at  the  distant  extremity  of  the  line,  has  been  permitted  to  revolve  by  de- 
pressing one  of  the  keys.  Each  break,  as  well  as  each  completion  of  the  circuit,  thus  corresponds  to  a 
letter.  It  only  requires  that  the  instruments  at  both  ends  of  the  line  should  be  set  to  the  same  letter, 
and  then  the  cylinder  at  one  extremity  and  the  type-wheel  at  the  other,  regulated  by  the  pulsations  of 
the  current,  will  always  revolve  at  the  same  rate ; and  if  the  cylinder  is  stopped  at  any  one  point  rep- 
resenting a letter,  the  type-wheel  is  stopped  nt  the  same  point,  aud  presents  the  type  which  it  carries 
on  its  periphery  to  the  strip  of  paper  in  front  of  it 

When  the  type  wheel  stops,  an  eccentric,  actuated  also  by  the  local  power  at  the  crank  and  wheel, 
brings  the  black  band  ^nd  paper  forcibly  against  the  typo,  and  leaves  the  impression  of  the  letter. 
The  paper  is  then  carried  on  ju*t  the  distance  of  a letter,  and  is  ready  for  another  impression.  Roman 
letters  are  thus  printed  over  a long  line  at  the  rate  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  more  than  two 
hundred  a minute. 

In  the  figure  the  letter  A will  be  observed  at  a little  window  above  the  type- wheel.  This  letter  is 
on  a letter-wheel,  connected  with  the  type-wheel  below,  so  that  the  letters  may  be  presented  to  the 
sight  at  the  same  time  as  printed ; or  the  printing  eccentric  may  be  detached,  and  only  the  visible 
letters  read 

The  action  of  the  electricity  in  this  telegraph  is  merely  to  produce  correspondence  of  motion  in  ma- 
chinery at  different  ends  of  the  line,  in  the  same  manner  that  uniformity  of  rate  has  been  secured  in 
chicks  at  different  places,  regulated  by  the  electro  telegraphic  current  All  the  mechanical  results  of 
House’s  telegraph  are  produced  by  local  mechanical  power.  For  this  purpose,  clock-work,  having  a 
regular  rate,  would  be  preferable  to  manual  power. 

Horn a igniting  telegraph. — The  register  invented  by  0.  II.  Horn  employs  a principle  never  before 
applied  to  the  telegraph,  namely,  the  heating  or  igniting  effect  of  electricity.  When  an  electrical  cur- 
rent flows  through  a tine  platinum  wire  it  ignites  it,  or  brings  it  to  a red-heat  If  this  wire  is  bent,  ns 
at  A,  in  the  figure  below,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  for  a short  distance,  with  a moving  fillet  of  paper,  it 
will  burn  a hole  through  the  paper  when  the  current  passe*.  This  can  be  done  with  great  rapidity,  so 
a*  to  represent  probably  a bundled  linear  letters  per  minute. 


This  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  3399,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  the  clock-work,  spool,  Aa, 
required  for  moving  the  paper.  Above  the  clock-work  nre  two  pillars,  supporting  an  axis,  upon  which 
is  the  adjustable  wire-holder,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  seen  touching  the  fillet  of  paper.  By 
means  of  the  connections  and  insulations  of  the  pillar*,  axis  and  wire-holder,  the  platinum  wire,  which 
passes  over  a little  slip  of  porcelain  nt  the  end  of  the  wire-holder,  becomes  part  of  the  circuit,  with 
which  the  two  screw-cups  on  the  right  of  the  base-board  are  connected.  When  the  wire  needs  adjust- 
ment, the  wire  holder  can  lie  turned  up  on  its  axi*.  The  bed  supporting  the  fillet  of  paper  is  also  ad- 
justable, 60  as  to  regulate  the  contact  between  the  wire  and  the  paper. 
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Tliis  register  requires  a quantity  current  to  produce  the  effect  of  ignition,  aud  therefore  needs  a re- 
ceiving instrument  and  local  battery,  to  be  operated  by  the  telegraphic  circuit. 

■ Axial  telegraph. — The  axial  telegraph  is  founded  on  the  tendency  of  a bar  of  iron  to  be  drawn  into  a 
coil  of  wire,  through  which  a galvanic  current  is  made  to  pass.  This  influence  is  increased  where  two 
coils  of  wire  are  used,  surrounding  the  legs  of  a U shaped  piece  of  soft  iron.  The  power  of  this  reaction 
is  so  great,  that  it  has  been  successfully  applied  by  ProC  Charles  G.  Page,  of  \V asliiugtoo,  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  machinery  on  a large  scale. 

The  axial  telegraph  is  represented  in  a simple  form  in  Fig.  3400. 

The  U-shaped  iron  rests  upon  a spring,  seen  on  the  board.  A style, 
attached  to  the  iron,  projects  up  between  the  coils,  so  as  to  be  near- 
ly in  contact  with  the  roller,  under  which  the  strip  of  paper  is  made 
to  pass.  A little  rod  or  armature  of  iron,  placed  across  the  top  of 
the  coils,  causes  the  soft  iron  to  move  in  obedience  also  to  electro- 
magnetic attraction,  somewhat  increasing  the  power,  hut  introducing 
a new  and  unnecessary  principle  into  the  reaction.  The  axial  tele- 
graph, in  its  complete  form,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3401,  where  the 
spool  and  clock  work  for  the  movement  of  the  paper  are  added. 

The  axial  motion  is  due  to  the  deflective  power  of  a coil,  as  in  the 
telegraphs  of  Ampfcre,  Steinheil,  and  Wheatstone,  and  not  to  electro-magnetic  attraction.  This  instru- 
ment requires,  on  a long  line,  the  intervention  of  a receiving  instrument  and  short  circuit. 
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The  telegraph  has  been  spoken  of  for  purposes  of  overland  communication.  An  important  and  inter- 
esting branch  of  its  application  is  to  subfluvial  and  submarine  intercourse.  The  difficulty  of  insulating 
the  wires  under  water,  has  led  to  the  expedient  of  earn  ing  wires  across  rivers  attached  to  masts  or 
towers  upon  the  banks.  Insulated  wires,  however,  have  been  successfully  laid  down  under  the  British 
Channel  The  communication  between  England  and  France,  thus  established,  was  afterwards  acciden- 
tally interrupted.  This  has  resulted  in  the  additional  precaution  of  surrounding  the  wires  with  a cable, 
avoiding  rocky  bottoms  in  the  course  of  the  telegraph,  and  making  regulations  for  the  anchorage  of 
vessels.  Tliis  system  will  probably  insure  the  permanent  establishment  pf  telegraphic  intercourse  be- 
tween those  countries. 

Various  proposals  have  already  been  made  to  establish  a telegraphic  communication  between  this 
country  anu  Europe,  under  the  Atlantic.  The  most  feasible  plan  forcuch  an  enterprise  seems  to  be  to 
sink  two  wires  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  several  hundred  miles  apart  throughout  their  course,  in  the 
expectation  that  a portion  of  the  current  would  follow  six  thousand  miles  of  wire,  partially  insulated, 
rather  than  cross  six  hundred  miles  of  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  application  is  very  problemati- 
cal, with  our  present  means. 

The  telegraph  has  an  application  to  blasting  and  submarine  explosions.  The  loss  of  power  is  so  great 
in  conveying  a galvanic  current  by  a long  wire,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  produce  ignition  by  the  current  of 
the  battery  at  any  considerable  distance.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  use  a small  telegraphic  line,  with  a 
receiving  magnet,  which  shall  complete  the  circuit  of  a local  battery  near  the  spot  where  the  effect  is 
to  be  produced. 

The  application  of  the  telegraph  to  comparative  astronomical  observations  is  a splendid  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  Coast  Survey.  The  transit  of  a star  over  the  meridian  of  two  places,  con- 
nected by  telegraph,  was  notified  from  one  to  the  other  by  a touch  of  the  signal-key,  and  the  time  at  each 
was  observed  The  longitude  could  be  thus  obtained,  with  some  precautions,  with  an  ease  and  accu- 
racy not  before  possible.  A second  step  was  then  taken,  by  connecting  the  chronometer,  which  was  the 
standard  of  time,  directly  with  the  telegraph.  Thus  the  seconds-wheel  was  made,  by  Dr.  Locke,  to 
raise  a little  platinum  hammer,  by  which  the  circuit  of  the  telegraph  was  broken  once  a second  By 
another  invention,  the  pendulum  swept  through  a little  globule  of  mercury  when  at  its  centre  of  oscil- 
lation, thus  completing  the  circuit  once  a Becond  The  fillet  of  paper  of  the  telegraph,  as  it  unwound 
from  its  spool,  at  the  extreme,  and  also  at  the  intermediate  stations  of  the  line,  was  thus  graduated 
accurately  into  seaside,  represented  by  a line  with  a short  break,  or  a break  with  a short  line.  A 
signal-key  was  also  included  in  the  circuit,  by  which  the  observer  could  complete  or  break  the  circuit 
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momentarily,  so  as  to  mark  upon  the  same  fillet  the  transit  of  the  star  over  the  wire  of  the  telescqpe. 
A permanent  and  incomparably  accurate  record  was  thus  made  of  the  observation,  and  the  instant  of  its 
time.  It  is  estimated  that  the  facilities  of  astronomical  observation  are  increased  sixty-fold  by  this  in- 
vention. In  (act,  it  constitutes  an  era  in  modem  astronomy.  Though  the  work  of  the  last  one  or  two 
years,  it  has  already  received  the  tribute- of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  observers. 

TELESCOPE.  An  optical  instrument  for  viewing  distant  objects. 

For  several  reasons  a distant  object  is  seen  less  distinctly  than  a similar  nfrar  one.  The  angle  which 
an  object  subtends  diminishes  as  the  distance  increases;  the  density  of  the  light  which  renders  it  visible 
also  diminishes  with  the  distance,  but  in  a much  faster  ratio;  and  a considerable  jmrtion  of  light  is  al- 
ways lost  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  to  be  discernible  at  all  in  ordinary  daylight,  a detached  object  must 
subtend  at  the  eye  an  angle  of  not  less  that  80”,  and  that  the  least  angle  under  which  contiguous  ob- 
jects can  l>e  satisfactorily  distinguished  is  about  one  minute.  By  the  aid  of  a telescope  a magnified 
image  of  the  object  is  obtained ; and  within  certain  limits  the  object  is  not  only  apparently  enlarged, 
but  rendered  brighter  than  it  appears  to  the  unassisted  eye. 

The  invention  of  the  telescope,  to  which  practical  astronomy  is  indebted  for  its  most  important  dis- 
coveries, has  been  ascribed  to  various  persons.  Sir  David  Brewster  ( Kncyc.  Brit.,  art.  “Optics”)  says, 
“ We  have  no  doubt  that  this  invaluable  instrument  was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon  or  Baptista  Porta,  in 
the  form  of  an  experiment ; though  it  had  not,  perhaps,  in  their  hands  assumed  the  maturity  of  an  in- 
strument made  for  sale,  and  applied  to  useful  purposes,  both  terrestrial  and  celestial  If  a telescope  is 
an  instrument  by  means  of  which  things  at  a distance  can  be  seen  better  than  by  the  naked  eye,  then 
Baptista  Porta’s  concave  lens  was  a real  telescope  ; but  if  we  give  the  name  to  a tube  having  a convex 
object-glass  at  one  end,  and  a convex  or  concave  len9  at  the  other,  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  sum  or 
difference  of  their  focal  lengths,  then  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  such  an  instrument  was  used  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.”  Descartes  ascribes  the  invention  to  James  Metius,  a citizen  of 
Alkmaer  in  Holland  ; Huygens  to  John  Lippersey,  or  Zacharias  Jansen ; Borellus  also  to  Jansen.  Pro- 
fessor Moll,  who  has  discussed  these  rival  claims,  after  examining  the  official  papers  preserved  in  the 
archives  at  the  Hague,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Metius  (whose  proper  name  was  Jacob  Adriaansy,) 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1608,  was  in  possession  of  the  art  of  making  telescopes,  but  that  from  some  un- 
explained reason  he  concealed  his  invention,  and  thus  gave  up  every  claim  to  the  honor  he  would  have 
derived  from  it ; that  on  the  Hist  of  October  in  the  same  year,  1608,  John  or  Hans  Lippersey,  a spectacle- 
maker  of  Middlcburg,  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  invention  ; and  that  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  either  Hans  or  Zacharias  Zanz  (or  Jansen,  father  and  son)  were  inventors  of  the  telescope, 
though  one  of  them  invented  a compound  microscope  about  1590.  ( Journal  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, voL  l) 

The  telescope  soon  made  its  way  into  other  countries.  In  April  or  May,  1609,  the  illustrious  Galileo, 
having  heard  a rumor  of  the  invention,  set  about  considering  the  means  whereby  distant  objects  could 
be  seen  distinctly,  and  was  soon  in  possession  of  a telescope  which  magnified  three  times.  In  subse- 
quent trials  he  succeeded  in  increasing  the  magnifying  power;  and  before  the  beginning  of  1610  he  had 
observed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  In  England,  Ilnrriot  also,  in  1609,  began  to  use  the  telescope 
for  examining  the  disk  of  the  moon,  and  before  he  had  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  (Priestley a 
History  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light , and  Colors.) 

Telescopes  are  of  two  kinds,  refracting  and  refecting  telescopes : the  former  depending  on  the  use  of 
properly  figured  lenses,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass ; and  the  hitter  on  tne  use  of  specula,  or 
polished  metallic  mirrors,  which  reflect  the  rays;  an  inverted  image  of  the  object  being  formed  iu  both 
cases  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  or  mirror. 

Refracting  telescopes  were  those  which  were  first  constructed.  They  were  of  the  most  simple  char- 
acter, consisting  merely  of  an  object-glass  of  one  lens,  and  an  eye-glass  of  one  lens,  but  of  a shorter 
focus.  But  in  this  construction  the  prismatic  colors  produced  by  the  difference  of  the  rofrangibility  of 
the  luminous  rays  tinged  the  images  of  all  objects  seen  through  the  telescope,  and  the  image  was  like- 
wise distorted  by  the  aberration  of  the  extreme  rays.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  latter  defect  could 
be  sufficiently  corrected  by  employing  more  lenses  than  one  in  the  eye-piece ; but  it  was  long  before  a 
remedy  was  found  for  the  chromatic  dispersion ; and  artists,  despairing  of  success,  generally  turned 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  instruments  of  the  reflecting  class.  The  difficulty,  however,  was 
at  length  overcome  through  the  persevering  efforts  of  John  Dollaud.  (see  Achromatism*)  and  the  achro- 
matic refracting  telescope  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  all  but  perfect. 

The  general  aim  in  the  construction  of  a telescope  is  to  form,  by  means  of  lenses  or  mirrors,  as  large, 
bright,  and  distinct  an  image  of  a distant  object  as  possible,  and  then  to  view  the  image  with  a magnify- 
ing glass  in  any  convenient  manner.  We  shall  first  describe  those  of  the  refracting  glass. 

Galilean  telescope. — This  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  telescope,  and  is  that  which  was  used  bv 
Galileo.  It  consists  of  a converging  object  glass  A B,  Fig.  3402,  and  a concave  diverging  eye-glass  C l3. 
On  passing  through  the  object-glass  A B the  rays 
of  light  coming  from  the  different  points  of  a dis- 
tant object  in  parallel  pencils  are  rendered  con- 
vergent, and  proceed  towards  the  principal  focus, 
where  they  would  form  an  inverted  image  ; but 
before  they  arrive  at  thi9  point  they  fall  upon  the 
concave  lens  C D,  by  which  they  are  again  rendered 
parallel  °r  at  least  their  convergence  is  corrected 
so  as  to  give  distinct  vision  of  the  object  to  the  eye 
at  E.  The  lens  C D is  therefore  placed  between  the  object-glass  and  the  image,  and  at  a distance  from 
the  image  equal  to  its  principal  focal  distance.  The  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  principal  focal 
distance  of  tne  object-glass.  See  Lens. 
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In  this  telescope  the  object  is  seen  erect,  and  the  length  of  the  tube  is  only  the  difference  between 
the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.  These  properties  render  it  preferable  'to  any  other  telescope  for 
many  ordinary  purposes ; as,  for  example,  an  opera-glass.  When  used  for  this  purpose  lhc  magnifying 
power  is  hardly  ever  greater  than  4 ; and  it  is  often  as  low  as  2.  ✓ 

Astronomical  telescope. — This  is  composed  of  a converging  object-glass  A B,  Fig.  8403.  and  of  a con- 
verging eye-glass  C I).  Rays  of  light  proceeding  from  any  point  M of  a distant  object  M X,  and  falling 
on  the  different  points  of  the  object  glass,  are  refracted  into  a point  m in  the  principal  focus.  In  like 
manner,  those  proceeding  from  the  point  N are 

refracted  into  the  point  » ; and  thus  an  invert-  3403. 

cd  image  m u is  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  ob- 
ject-glass. The  eye-glass  is  placed  so  that  its 
focus  shall  coincide  with  the  place  of  the  im- 
age ; consequently  rays  diverging  from  any 
point  of  the  image,  uud  fulling  on  the  lens 
0 D,  are  refracted  into  a parallel  direction  be- 
fore they  enter  the  eye  at  E.  aud  are  thereby 

rendered  fit  to  produce  distinct  vision.  The  length  of  the  telescope  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  focal  dis- 
tances of  the  two  lenses ; and  the  magnifying  power  is  equal  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass 
divided  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass.  This  telescope  was  first  described  by  Kepler  in  his 
Dioptricc,  1611 ; but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  executed  until  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
later. 

Terrestrial  telescope.— This  differs  from  the  astronomical  telescope  only  in  having  two  additional 
lenses  E F,  G II,  Fig.  3404,  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  eye-glass  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  inverted 
image?  to  its  erect  position,  and  thereby  accommodating  the  telescope  to  terrestrial  objects.  The  focal 
lengths  of  these  additional  lenses  are  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the  eye-glass.  The  two  pencils  of 
rays  proceeding  from  the  points  M and  N cross  each  other  in  the  anterior  focus  of  the  second  lens  E F, 
and  falling  parallel  on  E F form  in  its  principal  focus  an  inverted  image  of  m n,  and  consequently  an 
erect  image  of  the  object  M N.  This  image  rn' »'  is  seeu  by  the  eye  at  E through  the  lens  G II,  as  the 
rays  diverging  from  m'  and  n'  in  the  focus  of  G H enter  the  eye  in  parallel  pencils.  When  the  three 
first  lenses  are  equal,  the  magnifying  power  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  astronomical  telescope,  whose 
object  and  eye  glasses  arc  the  same  as  A B and  C D. 
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The ‘performance  of  refracting  telescopes  depends  most  essentially  on  the  goodness  of  the  objoct-ghuw ; 
for  if  the  first  image  is  bright  and  distinct,  ana  perfectly  achromatic,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  construct- 
ing eye-pieces  to  magnify  it,  without  causing  it  to  undergo  any  sensible  alteration. 

Reflecting  telescopes. — In  reflecting  telescopes  the  speculum,  or  mirror,  performs  the  same  office  that 
the  object-glass  does  in  those  of  the  refracting  kind,  and  is  therefore  called  the  object-mirror.  The  in- 
strument is  constructed  in  various  forms  ; but  these  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
contrivances  which  have  been  adopted  for  bringing  the  focal  image  into  a convenient  situation  for  being 
viewed  by  the  cyc-piecc.  The  principal  forms  are  tliO  Newtonian,  the  Gregorian,  the  Cassegrain ian,  and 
the  Herschelian. 

Newtonian  telescope. — Let  A B C D,  Fig.  3405,  represent  a section  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope ; A B the 
object-mirror,  which  would  form  at  its  focus  the  image  a of  any  distant  object.  Now  if  a jierson  at- 
tempted to  view  the  image  in  its  place  at  a by  placing  himself  directly  before  the  mirror,  he  would  ne- 
cessarily intercept  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  pissing  down  the  tube  to  the  mirror,  and  coase- 
quently  there  would  be  no  image  to  view.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  overcame  this  difficulty  by  introducing  a 
small  diagonal  plane  speculum  d between  A B nnd  a,  which  intercepting  itself  but  a small  portioo  of 
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light,  reflects  towards  the  side  of  the  tube  the  rays  converging  from  A B,  and  causes  the  image  which 
would  have  l»een  formed  at  a to  be  formed  at  b,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  viewed  by  Uie  eye-piece 
K attached  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  Tin*  small  mirror  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  fixed  on  a slender  arm 
c connected  with  a slide,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  large  spec- 
ulum A B,  according  as  the  image  approaches  to  or  recedes  from  it.  In  this  telescope  the  magnifying 
power  is  equal  to  tin)  focal  length  of  the  object-mirror  A B divided  by  that  of  the  eye- glass. 
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Orcgorian  telescope. — In  this  construction  the  object  mirror  A B,  Fig.  3406,  is  perforated  in  the  mid 
die.  and  the  rays  of  light  from  a distant  object  being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  A B cross  each  other 
in  the  focus,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image  a,  and  are  then  intercepted  by  « small  concave  mirror 
d,  which  causes  them  again  to  converge  to  a focus  at  6,  near  the  perforation  of  the  object-mirror,  where 
they  form  a reinverted  or  direct  image,  which  is  viewed  by  an  eye-piece  E screwed  into  the  tube  behind 
A B.  The  curvature  of  the  small  speculum  should  be  elliptical,  having  the  foci  at  a and  b\  but  it  is 
generally  made  spherical.  In  this  case  the  great  speculum  should  be  slightly  hyperbolic,  to  counteract 
the  aberration  of  the  small  mirror. 

Cassegrainian  telescope. — The  great  speculum  of  this  instrument  is  perforated  like  the  Gregorian;  but 
the  rays  converging  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror  A B,  Fig.  3407,  towards  the  focus  a,  are  intercepted 
before  they  reach  tiiat  point  by  a small  convex  mirror  d,  not  sufficientlyconvex  to  make  the  rays  diver- 
gent, but  of  such  a curvature  as  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  a focus  till  they  are  thrown  back  to  b, 
near  the  aperture  in  A B,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image  which  is  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  E.  This 
construction  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  a shorter  tube  than  the  Gregorian ; but  the  inversion  of  the 
image  is  not  corrected,  and'  for  this  reason  probably  it  has  not  been  much  used. 

In  the  two  last  constructions  the  small  mirror  d is  adjusted  by  means  of  a rod  turning  on  a shoulder 
near  the  eye  end  of  the  tube,  and  connected  by  a 6crew  with  the  apparatus  which  carries  the  arm  c,  to 
which  the  mirror  is  attached. 


Herschclian  telescope. — This  construction  differs  from  the  others  in  having  no  second  mirror.  The 
large  speculum  A B,  Fig.  3408,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  bring 
the  focal  image  a near  the  edge  of  the  tube,  where  it  is  viewed  directly  by  the  eye-piece  F without  in- 
terfering with  the  light  entering  the  telescope  from  the  object  observed.  The  magnifying  power  is  the 
tame  as  in  the  Newtonian. 

The  reflecting  telescope  was  invented  by  James  Gregory,  and  is  described  by  him  in  his  Optica  Pro- 
mote, 1663;  but  the  first  telescope  of  the  kind  was  executed  by  Newton.  Reflecting  telescopes  have 
been  made  on  a very  large  scale.  The  celebrated  instrument  of  air  William  Herschel,  erected  at  Slough 
in  1789,  was  40  feet  in  length.  Its  great  speculum  had  a diameter  of  49$  inches;  its  thickness  was 
about  3$  inches,  and  its  weight  when  cast  was  2118  lbs.  Its  focal  length  was  40  feet,  and  it  admitted 
of  a power  of  6450  being  applied  to  it  The  essential  advantage  of  large  telescopes  of  this  kind  consists 
in  the  immense  quantity  of  light  which  they  collect,  whereby  the  observer  is  enabled  to  perceive  faint 
nebulai  and  stars  which  are  altogether  invisible  in  ordinary  instruments. 

Reflecting  telescopes  are  used  only  for  observing  phenomena,  and  arc  not  like  refracting  telescopes, 
attached  to  circular  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  angles  with  greater  precision.  In  order 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  them  they  must  be  used  in  the  open  air  ; and  must  cither  be  mounted  equa- 
torial ly,  (see  Equatorial  ;)  or  else  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  capable  of  a smooth  motion  both  in  a ver- 
tical and  horizontal  direction.  Telescopes  of  this  kind  being  generally  used  with  a high  magnifying 
power,  and  consequently  having  a small  field  of  view,  are  always  accompanied  with  a smaller  telescope 
or  finder  fixed  to  the  tube,  so  that  the  axes  of  the  two  instruments  are  exactly  parallel 

Eye  piece*  of  telescope*. — When  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  or  mirror  is  viewed  with  n sin- 
*le  lens  or  eye-glass,  whether  concave  or  convex,  it  is  only  in  the  centre  of  the  field  that  distinct  vision 
is  obtained,  all  towards  the  margin  being  hazy  and  distorted.  To  remedy  this  defect,  Boecovich  and 
Huygens  separately  proposed  the  construction  of  an  eye  piece  formed  of  two  lenses,  placed  at  a distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  half  their  focal  distances.  Boscovich  recommended  two  similar  lenses ; Huy- 
gens, that  the  focal  length  of  the  one  should  be  twice  that  of  the  other ; and  as  this  construction  is  found 
to  answer  best  in  practice,  it  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  used. 

The  two  lenses  arc  usually  plano-convex,  with  the  convex  faces  towards  the  object-glass ; the  larger 
lens,  called  the  field  glass,  is  innermost,  or  nearest  the  object-glass  ; and  a diaphragm  cutting  off  the 
marginal  rays  i9  usually  placed  between  them  near  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens,  where  the  image  is  formed. 
This  eye-piece  is  usually  called  the  negative  eye-piece,  from  its  having  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  be- 
hind the  field  glass ; and  is  that  which  is  commonly  supplied  with  telescopes  intended  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  objects  without  reference  to  measurement. 

Another  modification  of  the  two-lens  eyo-piccc  was  proposed  by  Ramsdcn,  and  is  called  the  positive 
eye  piece,  because  the  image  observed  is  before  both  leases.  The  lenses  are  plano-convex,  ana  nearly 
of  the  same  focal  length ; but  their  distance  from  each  other  ie  less  than  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens 
nearest  the  eye,  two  Tenses  thus  placed  acting  as  a compound  simple  lens.  This  eye  piece  is  the  most 
convenient  when  micrometer  wires  are  placed  in  the  focus,  because  it  can  be  taken  out  without  injuring 
the  wires ; and  it  has  also  this  advantage,  that  the  measure  of  an  object  given  by  one  eyc-pieco  is  not 
altered  when  it  is  changed  for  another  of  a different  magnifying  power. 

In  both  the  eye-pieces  now  described,  the  image  is  peen  inverted ; and  though  this  U of  no  import- 
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ance  in  astronomical  observations,  it  is  inconvenient  when  the  telescope  is  used  for  looking  at  terrestrial 
objects.  By  placing  an  additional  pair  of  lenses  in  the  tube  of  the  eye  piece,  the  image  is  repeated  and 
reinverted,  aud,  consequently,  seen  erect.  By  this  means,  as  explained  above,  the  terrestrial  telescope 
is  obtained. 

The  name  of  diagonal  eye-piece  has  been  given  to  eye-piccca  furnished  with  a diagonal  reflecting  mir- 
ror, the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a more  convenient  direction  to  the  rays  emerging  from  the  eye-piece 
when  the  telescope  is  pointed  high. 

Telescopes  are  generally  supplied  with  eye-pieces  of  different  powers,  which  are  all  fitted  to  enter  the 
same  tube'  aud  the  focal  adjustment  is  commonly  effected  by  a rack  and  pinion  motion  acting-  ou  the 
tube  which  carries  -the  eye-piece. 

TEMPERING,  HARDENING,  AND  SOFTENING  METALS  i ufd  in  the  mechanical  and  useful 
arts. — When  the  malleable  metals  are  hammered,  or  rolled,  they  generally  increase  in  hardness,  in 
elasticity,  and  in  density  or  specific  gravity,  which  effects  are  produced  simply  from  the  closer  approxi- 
mation of  their  particles ; and  in  this  respect  steel  may  be  perhaps  considered  to  excel,  as  the  process 
called  haminer-hardening,  which  simply  means  hammering  without  heat,  is  frequently  employed  as  the 
sole  means  of  hardening  some  kinds  of  steel  springs,  and  for  which  it  answers  remarkably  well. 

After  a certain  degree  of  compression,  the  malleable  metals  assume  their  closest  and  most  condensed 
states;  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  discontinue  the  compression  or  elongation,  as  it  would  cause 
the  disunion  or  cracking  of  tire  sheet  or  wire,  or  else  the  metal  must  be  softened  by  the  process  of  au- 
nealing. 

The  metals,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  ore  by  some  considered  to  be  perceptibly  softened  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water;  but  such  of  the  metals  as  will  bear  it  are  generally  heated  to  redness,  the  cohesion  of 
the  mass  is  for  the  time  reduced,  and  the  metal  becomes  as  soft  as  at  first,  and  the  working  und  an- 
nealing may  be  thus  alternately  pursued,  until  the  sheet  metal,  or  the  wire,  reaches  its  limit  of  tenuity. 
• The  generality  of  the  metals  and  alloys  suffer  no  very  observable  change,  whether  or  not  they  are 
suddenly  quenched  in  water  from  the  red-heat  Pure  hammered  iron,  like  the  rest,  appears  after  an- 
nealing to  be  equally  soft,  whether  suddenly  or  slowly  cooled ; some  of  the  impure  kinds  of  malleable 
iron  harden  by  immersion,  but  only  to  an  extent  that  is  rather  hurtful  than  useful,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  accidental  quality. 

Steel  however  receives  by  sudden  cooling  that  extreme  degree  of  hardness  combined  with  tenacity, 
which  places  it  so  incalculably  beyond  every  other  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  tools ; espe- 
cially as  it  likewise  admits  of  a regular  gradation  from  extreme  hardness  to  its  softest  state,  when  sub- 
sequently reheated  or  tempered.  Steel  therefore  assumes  a place  in  the  economy  of  manufactures 
unapproachable  by  any  other  material ; consequently  we  may  safely  say  that  without  it,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  nearly  all  our  finished  works  in  metal  and  other  hard  substances ; for  although 
some  of  the  metallic  alloys  are  remarkable  for  hardness,  aud  were  used  for  various  implements  of  peace- 
ful industry,  and  also  those  of  war,  before  the  invention  of  steel,  yet  in  point  of  absolute  and  enduring 
hardness,  and  equally  so  in  respect  to  elasticity  aud  tenacity,  they  full  exceedingly  short  of  hardened 
stecL 

Hammer-hardening  renders  the  steel  more  fibrous  and  less  crystalline,  and  reduces  it  in  bulk ; c*n  the 
other  hand,  fire-hardening  makes  steel  more  crystalline,  and  frequently  of  greater  bulk;  but  the  elastic 
nature  of  hammer-liordeued  steel  will  not  take  so  wide  nor  so  efficient  a range  os  that  which  is  fire- 
hardened. 

If  we  attempt  to  seek  tbo  remarkable  difference  between  pure  iron  and  steel  in  their  chemical  analy- 
ses, it  appears  to  result  from  a minute  portion  of  carbon ; and  cast-iron,  which  possesses  a much  larger 
shore,  presents,  as  we  should  expect,  somewhat  similar  phenomena. 

Iron  semi-steclified  contains  one  150th  of  carbon. 


Soft  cast-steel  capable  of  welding “ 120th  -** 

Cast-steel  for  common  purposes “ 100th  u 

Cast-steel  requiring  more  hardness  * 90th  “ 

Steel  capable  of  standing  a few  blows,  but  quite  unfit  for  drawing  “ 50th  M 

First  approach  to  a steely  granulated  fracture “ 80th  to  40th  “ 

White  cast-iron * M 25th  “ 

Mottled  cast-iron  M 20th  u 

Carbonated  cast-iron  “ 15th  * 

Super-carbonated  crude  iron **  12th  “ 


Moreover,  as  the  hard  and  soft  conditions  of  steel  may  be  reversed  backwards  and  forwards  without 
any  rapid  chemical  change  in  its  substance,  it  has  been  pronounced  to  result  from  internal  arrangement 
or  crystallization,  which  may  be  in  a degree  illustrated  und  explained  by  similar  changes  observed 
in  glass. 

A wine-glass,  or  other  object  recently  blown,  and  plunged  whilst  red-hot  into  cold  water,  cracks  in  a 
thousand  places,  and  even  cooled  in  warm  air  it  is  very  brittle,  and  will  scarcely  endure  the  slightest 
violence  or  sudden  change  of  temperature ; and  visitors  to  the  glass-house  ore  often  shown  that  h wine- 
glass or  other  article  of  irregular  form,  breaks  in  cooling  in  the  open  air  from  its  unequal  contraction  at 
different  parts.  But  the  objects  would  have  become  useful,  ana  less  disposed  to  fracture,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  arrange  their  particles  gradually,  during  their  very  alow  passage  through  the  long  an- 
nealing oven  or  leer  of  the  glass-house,  the  end  at  which  they  enter  being  at  the  red-heat,  and  the  op- 
posite extremity  almost  cold. 

To  perfect  the  annealing,  it  is  not  unusual  with  lamp-glasses,  tubes  for  steam-gages,  and  similar 
pieces  exposed  to  sudden  transitions  of  beat  and  cold,  to  place  them  in  a vessel  of  cold  water,  which  is 
slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  temperature,  kept  for  some  hours  at  that  heat,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 
very  slowly : the  effect  thus  produced  is  far  from  chimerical.  For  such  pieces  of  flint-glass  intended 
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for  cutting  ns  arc  found  to  be  insufficiently  annealed,  the  boiling  is  sometimes  preferred  to  a second 
passage  through  the  leer : lamp-glasses  are  also  much  teas  exposed  to  fracture  when  they  have  been 
once  used,  as  the  heat  if  not  too  suddenly  applied  or  checked,  completes  the  anuealing. 

Steel  in  like  manner  when  suddenly  cooled  is  disposed  to  crack  in  pieces,  which  is  a constant  source 
of  anxiety  ; the  danger  increases  with  the  thickness  in  the  same  way  as  with  gloss,  and  the  more  espe- 
daily  when  the  works  are  unequally  thick  and  thin. 

Auother  ground  of  analogy  between  glass  and  steel,  appears  to  exist  in  the  pieces  of  unannealed 
glass  used  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena,  formerly  called  double  refraction,  but  now  polarization  of 
light ; an  effect  distinctly  traced  to  its  peculiar  crystalline  structure. 

In  glass  it  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  cooling  of  the  external  crust  more  rapidly  than  the  intemftl 
mass ; the  outer  crust  is  therefore  in  a state  of  tension,  or  restraint,  from  an  attempt  to  squeeze  the 
inner  mass  into  a smaller  space  than  it  seems  to  require ; and  from  the  hasty  arrangement  of  the  unan- 
nealod  glass,  the  natural  positions  of  its  crystals  are  in  a measure  disturbed  or  dislocated. 

It  has  been  shown  experimentally,  that  a rearrangement  of  the  particles  of  glass  occurs  in  the  pro- 
cess of  annealing,  as  of  two  pieces  of  the  same  tube  each  40  inches  long,  the  one  sent  through  the  leer, 
contracted  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  more  than  the  other,  which  was  cooled  as  usual  in  the  open  air. 
Tubes  for  philosophical  purposes  arc  not  annealed,  as  their  inner  surfaces  arc  apt  to  become  soiled  with 
the  sulphur  of  the  fuel ; they  are  in  consequeuce  very  brittle  and  liable  to  accident. 

In  the  philosophical  toy,  the  Prince  Rupert's  drop,  this  disruption  is  curiously  evident  to  the  sight,  as 
the  inner  substance  is  cracked  and  divided  into  a multitude  of  detached  parts,  held  together  by  the 
smooth  external  coat  The  unannealed  glass,  when  cautiously  heated  and  slowly  cooled,  ceases  to 
present  the  jMilarizing  effect,  and  the  steel  similarly  treated  ceases  to  be  hard,  and  may  wo  not  there- 
fore indulge  in  the  speculation,  that  in  both  cases  a peculiar  crystalline  structure  is  consequent  upon 
the  unannealed  or  hardened  state  ? 

In  the  process  of  hardening  steel,  water  is  by  no  means  essential,  as  the  sole  object  is  to  extract  its 
beat  rapidly ; and  the  following  arc  examples,  commencing  with  the  condition  of  extreme  hardness,  and 
ending  with  the  reverse  condition. 

A thin  heated  blade  placed  between  the  cold  hammer  and  anvil,  or  other  good  conductors  of  heat, 
becomes  perfectly  hard.  Thicker  pieces  of  steel,  cooled  by  exposure  to  the  air  upon  the  anvil,  become 
rather  hard,  but  readily  admit  of  being  filed.  They  become  softer  when  placed  on  the  cold  cinders,  or 
other  bail  conductors  of  heat  Still  more  soft  when  placed  in  hot  cinders,  or  within  tiie  fire  itself,  and 
cooled  by  their  gradual  extinction.  When  the  steel  Is  incased  in  close  boxes  with  charcoal  powder,  and 
it  is  raised  to  a red-heat  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  fire  or  furnace,  it  assumes  its  softest  state;  unless 
lastly,  we  proceed  to  its  partial  decomposition.  This  is  done  by  inclosing  the  steel  with  iron  tumiugs 
or  filings,  the  scales  from  the  smith’s  anvil,  lime,  or  other  matters  that  will  abstract  the  carbon  from  its 
surface  ; by  this  mode  it  is  superficially  decarbonized,  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  pure  soft  iron,  in 
the  manner  practised  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  in  his  most  ingenious  and  effective  combination  of  pro- 
cesses, employed  for  producing,  in  unlimited  numbers,  absolutely  identical  impressions  of  bank  notes 
and  checks,  for  the  prevention  of  forgery. 

A nearly  similar  variety  of  conditions  might  be  referred  to  as  existing  in  cast-iron  in  its  ordinary 
state,  governed  by  the  magnitude,  quality,  and  management  of  the  castings ; independently  of  which, 
by  one  particular  method,  some  cast-iron  may  be  rendered  externally  as  hard  as  the  hardest  steel : 
such  are  called  chilled-iron  castinpa ; and,  as  the  opposite  extreme,  by  a method  of  annealing  combined 
with  partial  decomposition,  malleable-iron  castings  may  be  obtained,  so  that  cast-iron  nails  may  be 
clenched. 

Again,  the  purest  iron,  and  most  varieties  of  cast-iron,  may,  by  another  proceeding,  be  superficially 
converted  into  steel,  and  then  hardened,  the  operation  being  appropriately  named  case-hardening. 

It  may  perhaps  be  truly  said,  that  upon  no  one  subject  connected  with  mechanical  art  does  there 
exist  such  a contrariety  of  opinion,  not  unmixed  with  prejudice,  as  upon  that  of  hardening  mid  temper- 
ing steel ; which  makes  it  often  difficult  to  reconcile  the  practices  fuLlowed  by  different  individuals  in 
order  to  arrive  at  exactly  similnr  ends.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  subject  occurs  in  part  from  the  mys- 
teriousness of  the  change ; and  from  the  absence  of  defined  measures,  by  which  either  the  steps  of  the 
process  itself,  or  the  value  of  the  results  when  obtained,  may  be  satisfactorily  measured ; as  each  is  de- 
termined almost  alone  by  the  unassisted  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  instead  of  by  those  physical  means 
by  which  numerous  other  matters  may  be  strictly  tested  and  measured,  nearly  without  reference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individual,  which  in  its  very  nature  is  less  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  excellence  of  cutting  tools,  for  instance,  is  pronounced  upon  their  relative  degrees  of  endurance, 
but  many  accidental  circumstances  here  interfere  to  vitiate  the  strict  comparison : and  in  respect  to  the 
measure  of  simple  hardness,  nearly  the  only  test  is  the  resistance  the  objects  offer  to  the  file,  a mode  in 
iwo  ways  defective,  as  the  files  differ  among  themselves  in  hardness ; and  they  only  serve  to  indicate 
in  an  imperfect  manner  to  the  touch  of  the  individual,  a general  notion  without  any  distinct  measure, 
so  tliat  when  the  opinion  of  half  a dozen  persons  may  be  taken,  upon  as  many  pieces  of  steel  differing 
but  slightly  in  liardness,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  decisions  will  show  the  vogue  nature  of  the  proot 

Under  these  circumstances,  instead  ot^ecommending  any  particular  methods,  we  have  determined  to 
advance  a variety  of  practical  examples  derived  from  various  sources,  which  will  serve  in  most  coses  to 
confirm,  but  in  some  to  confute  one  another ; leaving  to  every  individual  to  follow  those  examples  which 
may  be  the  most  nearly  parallel  with  his  own  wants.  There  are,  however,  some  few  points  upon  which 
it  may  be  said  that  all  are  agreed  ; namely,  1 

The  temperature  suitable  to  forging  and  hardening  steel  differs  in  some  degree  with  its  quality  and 
it*  mode  of  manufacture ; the  heat  that  is  required  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  carbon  : 

In  every  case  the  lowest  available  temperature  should  be  employed  in  each  process,  the  hammering 
should  be  applied  in  the  most  equal  manner  throughout,  and  for  cutting  tools  it  should  be  continued 
until  they  are  nearly  cold : 
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Coke  or  charcoal  is  much  better  as  a fuel  than  fresh  coal,  the  sulphur  of  which  is  highly  injurious : 

The  scale  should  be  removed  from  the  face  of  the  work  to  expose  it  the  more  uniformly  to  the  effect 
of  the  cooling  medium : 

Hardening  a second  time  without  the  intervention  of  hammering  is  attended  with  increased  risk;  and 
the  less  frequently  steel  passes  through  the  fire  the  better. 

In  hardening  and  tempering  steel  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered ; namely,  the  means  of 
beating  the  objects  to  redness,  the  means  of  cooling  the  same,  and  the  means  of  applying  the  heat  for 
tempering  or  letting  them  down.  I will  speak  of  these  separately,  before  giving  examples  of  their 
application. 

• The  smallest  works  arc  heated  with  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  and  are  occasionally  supported  upon 
charcoal.  (See  Soldering.) 

For  objects  that  are  too  large  to  be  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  and  too  small  to  be  conveniently  warmed 
in  the  naked  tire,  various  protective  means  are  employed.  Thus  an  iron  tube  or  sheet-iron  box  inserted 
in  the  midst  of  the  ignited  fuel  is  a safe  and  cleanly  way ; it  resembles  the  mufHe  employed  in  chemi- 
cal works.  The  work  is  then  managed  with  long  forceps  made  of  steel  or  iron  wire,  bent  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  U,  and  flattened  or  hollowed  at  the  ends.  A crucible  or  an  iron  pot  about  four  to  six 
inches  Jeep,  tilled  with  lead  and  heated  to  redness,  is  likewise  excellent,  but  more  particularly  for  long 
and  thin  tools,  such  as  gravers  for  artists,  and  other  slight  in-truments ; several  of  these  may  be  inserted 
at  once,  although  towards  the  lust  they  should  be  moved  about  to  equalize  the  heat ; the  weight  of  the 
lead  makes  it  desirable  to  use  a bridle  or  trevet  for  the  support  of  the  crucible.  Some  workmen  place 
on  the  tire  a pan  of  charcoal  dust,  unci  heat  it  to  redness. 

Great  numbers  of  tools,  both  of  medium  and  large  size,  are  heated  in  the  ordinary  forge  fire,  which 
should  cousin  of  cinders  rather  than  fresh  coals  : coke  and  also  charcoal  are  used,  but  far  less  generally ; 
recourse  is  also  hud  to  hollow  fires ; but  the  bellows  should  be  very  sparingly  used,  except  in  blowing 
up  the  tire  before  the  introduction  of  the  work,  which  should  be  allowed  ample  time  to  get  hot , or,  as  it  is 
called,  to  ** soak* 

It  is  n common  and  excellent  practice  among  some  workmen  to  use  coke  both  in  forging  and  harden- 
ing steel  goods.  They  frequently  prepare  it  for  themselves,  either  upon  the  forge-hearth  or  in  a heap 
in  the  open  yard. 

Which  method  soever  may  be  resorted  to  for  heating  the  work,  the  great est  care  sltould  be  given  to 
communicate  to  all  the  parts  requiring  to  be  hardened  a uniform  temperature,  and  which  is  only  to  be 
arrived  at  by  cautiously  moving  the  work  to  and  fro  to  expose  all  parts  alike  to  the  tire ; the  difficulty 
of  uccomplbhing  this  of  course  increases  with  long  objects,  for  which  fires  of  proportionate  length  are 
required. 

It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  Bide  of  deficiency  than  of  excess  of  heat  ; the  point  is  rather  critical,  and 
not  alike  in  all  varieties  of  steel.  Until  the  quality  of  the  steel  is  familiarly  known,  it  is  a safe  precau- 
tion to  commence  rather  too  low  than  otherwise,  os  then  the  extent  of  tho  mischief  will  be  the  neces- 
sity fur  a repetition  of  the  process  at  a higher  degree  of  heat;  but  the  steel  if  burned  or  overheated 
will  be  covered  with  scales,  and  what  is  far  worse,  its  quality  will  be  permanently  injured ; a guod 
hammering  will,  in  a degree,  restore  it ; but  tills  in  tinisbea  works  is  generally  impracticable. 

It  b argued  by  some,  that  by  heating  pieces  of  steel  to  different  degrees,  before  plunging  them  into 
the  water,  the  one  piece  attains  full  hardness,  the  next  the  temper  of  a tool  tit  for  metal,  another  of  a 
tool  fit  for  wood,  a fourth  that  of  a spring,  and  so  on.  That  this  view  is  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion, appears  in  the  fact  that  if  the  end  of  a piece  of  steel  be  made  entirely  hard,  the  transition  is  not 
quite  immediate  from  the  hard  to  the  Boft  part ; in  making  points,  such  as  are  used  in  a dividing-engine, 
it  is  customary  to  harden  the  end  of  a longer  piece  of  steel  than  is  required,  and  form  the  point  upon 
the  grindstone,  exactly  at  that  part  where  the  temper  suits,  without  the  steel  being  let  down  at  alL  In 
hardening  by  this  method,  however,  without  tempering,  the  scale  of  proper  hardness  is  confined  withia 
such  extremely  narrow  limits,  as  to  be  nearly  useless;  thus,  it  frequently  happens  that  in  a number  of 
tools  heated  as  nearly  alike  as  the  workman  could  judge,  some  few  will  lie  found  too  soft  for  any  use, 
although  they  were  all  intended  to  receive  the  ordinary  hardness,  so  as  to  require  letting  down,  as  usual 
with  those  tools . exposed  to  violent  strains  or  blows,  such  as  screw-tap?,  cold  chisels,  and  hatchets, 
although  many  tools  fur  metal,  used  with  quiet  and  uniform  pressure,  are  left  of  the  full  hardness  for 
greater  durability. 

With  the  excess  of  bent,  beyond  the  lowest  that  will  suffice,  the  brittleness  rather  than  the  useful  hard- 
ness of  tools  is  increased;  and  when  no  excess  of  heat  is  employed  beyond  that  absolutely  requisite  for 
hardening  in  the  usual  manner,  the  steel  does  not  appear  to  be  injured,  and  the  colors  on  its  brightened 
surface  that  occur  in  tempering  ore  an  excellent,  uud  in  general,  sufficiently  trustworthy  index  of  the 
inferior  degrees  of  hardness  proper  for  various  uses. 

Less  than  a certain  heat  fails  to  produce  hardness,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  workmen  has  quite  the 
opposite  effect,  and  they  consequently  resort  to  it  as  the  means  of  rapid  annealing,  not.  however,  by 
plunging  the  steel  into  the  water  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  cold,  but  dipping  it  quickly,  holding 
it  in  the  steam  for  a few  moments,  dipping  it  again,  and  so  on,  reducing  it  to  the  cold  state  iu  a hasty 
but  intermittent  manner. 

There  is  another  opinion  prevalent  among  workmen,  that  steel  which  is  M pinny  * or  as  if  composed 
of  a bundle  of  hard  wires,  is  rendered  uniform  in  its  substance  if  it  is  first  hardened  and  then  an- 
nealed. 

Secondly,  the  choice  of  the  cooling  medium  has  reference  mainly  to  the  relative  powers  of  conducting 
heat  they  severally  possess : the  following  have  beeu  at  different  times  resorted  to  with  various  degrees 
of  success ; currents  of  cold  air ; immersion  in  water  in  various  states,  in  oil  or  wax,  and  in  freezing 
mixtures;  mercury,  and  flat  metallic  surfaces  have  been  also  used.  Mr.  Perkins  recommended,  as  tbo 
result  of  hi?  experiments,  plain  water  at  a temperature  of  -10*  Fahrenheit  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  appears  to  bo  an  opinion  that  mercury  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  hardness;  then  cold  salt  aud 
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water,  or  water  mixed  with  various  “ astringent  and  acidifyiug  matters ;"  plain  water  follows ; and. 
lastly,  oily  mixtures. 

I find  but  one  person  who  has  commonly  used  the  mercury;  many  presume  upon  the  good  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  metal,  and  the  uonformation  of  steam,  which  causes  a separation  betwixt  the  steel  and 
water  when  the  latter  is  employed  as  the  coohug  medium.  I have  failed  to  learn  the  reason  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  salt  aud  water,  unless  the  fluid  have,  os  well  as  a greater  density,  a superior  conducting 
power.  The  file-makers  medicate  the  water  in  other  ways,  but  this  is  one  of  the  questionable  myste- 
ries which  is  never  divulged  ; although  it  is  supposed  that  a small  quantity  of  white  arsenic  is  gener- 
ally added  to  water  saturated  with  salt.  One  thing  however  may  be  noticed,  that  articles  hardened  in  • 
salt  and  water  are  apt  to  rust,  unless  they  arc  laid  for  a time  in  lime  water,  or  some  neutralizing  agent. 

With  plain  water  an  opinion  very  largely  exists  in  favor  of  that  which  has  been  used  over  and  over 
again  even  fur  years,  provided  it  is  not  greasy : and  when  the  steel  is  very  liarsli,  the  chill  is  taken  off 
plain  water  to  lessen  the  risk  of  cracking  it ; oily  mixtures  impart  to  thin  articles,  such  as  springs,  a 
sufficient  aud  milder  degree  of  hardness,  with  less  danger  of  cracking,  than  from  water;  and  in  some 
cases  a medium  course  is  pursued  by  covering  the  water  with  a thick  film  of  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
adopted  occasionally  with  scythes,  reaping-hooks,  and  thin  edge-tools. 

From  experiments  upon  all  these  means,  wc  are  induced  fully  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Perkins’  recom- 
mendation of  plain  cold  water  for  general  purposes ; except  in  the  case  of  thin  elastic  works,  for  which 
oil,  or  oily  couqxKitions  are  certainly  more  proper. 

A so-called  natural  spring  is  made  by  a vessel  with  a true  and  a false  bottom,  the  latter  perforated 
with  small  holes ; it  is  tilled  with  water,  and  a copious  supply  is  admitted  beneath  the  partition ; it 
ascends  through  the  holes,  and  pursues  the  same  current  as  the  heated  portions,  which  also  escape  at  * 
the  top.  This  was  invented  by  the  late  Jacob  Perkins,  and  was  used  by  him  in  hardening  the  rollers 
for  transferring  the  impressions  to  the  steel-plates  for  bank  notes. 

Sometimes  when  neighboring  pa^a  of  works  are  required  to  be  respectively  hard  and  soft,  metal 
tubes  or  collars  are  fitted  tight  upon  the  work,  to  protect  the  parts  to  be  kept  soft  from  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  water,  at  any  rate  for  so  long  a period  as  they  retain  the  temperature  suitable  to  hardening. 

The  process  of  hardening  is  generally  one  of  anxiety,  ns  the  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  often 
causes  the  works  to  become  greatly  distorted  if  not  cracked.  The  last  accident  is  much  the  most  likely 
to  occur  with  thick  massive  pieces,  which  are  as  it  were  hardeifcd  in  layers,  as  although  the  external 
crust  or  shell  may  be  perfectly  hard,  there  is  almost  a certainty  that  towards  the  centre  the  parts  are 
gradually  less  hard ; and  when  broken  the  inner  portions  will  sometimes  admit  of  being  readily  filed. 

When  in  the  fire  the  steel  becomes  altogether  expanded,  and  in  the  water  its  outer  crust  is  suddenly 
arrested,  but  with  a tendency  to  contract  from  the  loss  of  heat,  which  cannot  so  rapidly  occur  at  the 
central  part;  it  may  be  therefore  presumed  that  the  inner  bulk  continues  to  contract  after  the  outer 
cru*t  is  fixed,  and  which  tends  to  tear  the  two  asunder,  the  more  especially  if  there  be  any  defective 
part  in  the  steel  itself  An  external  flake  of  greater  or  less  extent  not  unfrequently  shells  off  in  har- 
dening; and  it  often  happens  that  works  remain  unbroken  for  hours  after  removed  from  the  water,  but 
eventually  give  way  and  crack  with  a loud  report,  from  the  rigid  unequal  tension  produced  by  thu  vio- 
lence of  the  process  of  hardening. 

The  contiguity  of  thick  and  thin  parts  is  also  highly  dangerous,  as  they  can  neither  receive,  nor  yield 
op  heat,  in  the  same  times;  the  mischief  is  sometimes  lessened  by  binding  pieces  of  metal  around  the 
thin  parts  with  wire,  to  save  them  from  the  action  of  the  cooling  medium.  Sharp  angular  notches  are 
also  fertile  sources  of  mischief,  and,  where  practicable,  they  should  be  rejected  in  favor  of  curved  lines. 

As  regards  both  cracks  and  distortions,  it  may  perhaps  be  generally  said,  that  their  avoidance  de- 
pends principally  upon  manipulation,  or  the  successful  management  of  every  step : first  the  original 
manufacture  of  the  steel,  its  being  forged  and  wrought,  so  that  it  may  be  equally  condensed  on  all 
sides  with  the  hnmmer,  otherwise  when  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  is  lessened  from  its  becoming  red-hot, 
it  recovers  in  part  from  any  unequal  state  of  density  in  which  it  may  have  been  placed 

While  red-hot,  it  is  also  in  its  weakest  condition ; it  is  therefore  prone  to  injury  either  from  incautious 
handling  with  the  tongs,  or  from  meeting  the  sudden  cooling  action  irregularly,  and  therefore  it  is  gen- 
erally best  to  plunge  works  vertically,  ns  all  parts  are  then  exposed  to  equal  circumstances,  and  less 
disturbance  is  risked  than  when  the  objects  are  immersed  obliquely  or  sideways  into  the  water ; al- 
though for  swords,  and  objects  of  similar  form,  it  is  found  the  best  to  dip  them  exactly  as  in  making  a 
vertical  downward  cut  with  a sabre,  which  for  this  weapon  is  its  strongest  direction. 

Occasionally  objects  are  clamped  between  stubborn  pieces  of  metal,  as  soft  iron  or  copper,  during 
their  passage  through  the  fire  aud  water.  Such  plans  can  be  seldom  adopted  and  are  rarely  followed, 
the  success  of  the  process  being  mostly  allowed  to  depend  exclusively  upon  good  general  management 

In  recent  experiments  in  .making  the  magnets  for  dipping-needles,  which  are  about  ten  inches  long, 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the  two-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  this  precaution  entirely  failed; 
and  the  needles  assumed  all  sorts  of  distortions  when  released  from  between  the  stiff  bars  within  which 
they  were  hardened.  The  plan  was  eventually  abandoned,  and  the  magnets  were  heated  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  within  an  iron  tube,  and  were  set  straight  with  the  hammer  after  being  let  down  to  a deep 
orange  or  brown  color.  Steel  however  is  in  the  best  condition  for  the  formation  of  good  permanent 
magnets  when  perfectly  hard. 

In  all  cases  the  thick  unequal  scale  left  from  the  forge  should  be  ground  off  before  hardening,  in 
order  to  expose  a clean  metallic  surface,  otherwise  the  cooling  medium  cannot  produce  its  due  and 
equal  effect  throughout  the  instrument  Thu  edges  also  should  be  left  thick,  that  they  may  not  bo 
burned  in  the  fire ; thus  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  extreme  cud  or  edge  of  a tool  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  part  within,  and  that  the  instrument  is  much  butter  after  it  has  been  a few  times 
ground; 

“ He  that  will  a good  Edi?«  win 
Must  Forgo  thick  and  Grind  thin.”. 
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Thirdly,  the  heat  for  tempering  or  letting  down.  Between  the  extreme  conditions  of  hard  and  soft 
steel  there  are  many  intermediate  grades,  the  common  index  for  which  is  the  oxidation  of  the  brightened 
surface,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  practice.  These  tints,  and  their  respective  approximate  tempera- 
tures, are  thus  tabulated : 


1.  Very  pale  straw  yellow 

2.  A sliade  of  darker  yellow  

3.  Darker  straw  yellow 

4.  Still  darker  straw  yellow 

5.  A brown  yellow  

6.  A yellow,  tinged  slightly  with  purple. 

7.  Light  purple 

8.  Dark  purple 

9.  Dark  blue * 

10.  l’aier  blue 

11.  Still  paler  blue 

12.  Still  paler  blue,  with  a tinge  of  green. 


430° 

440 

470 

490 

BOO 

620 

630 

660 

670 

590 

610 

630 


£ Tools  for  metal. 

! Tools  for  wood,  and  screw- taps, 

etc.. 

I Hatchets,  chipping-chisels,  and 
other  percussive  tools,  saws, 
<tc. 

Springs. 

| Too  soft  for  the  above  purposes. 


The  first  tint  arrives  at  about  430°  F.,  but  it  is  only  seen  by  comparison  with  a piece  of  steel  not 
heated  : the  tempering  colors  differ  slightly  with  the  various  qualities  of  steeL 

The  knife-edges,  for  Captain  Kater’s  experimental  pendulum,  were  very  carefully  hardened  and  tem- 
pered in  a bath  heated  to  480° ; being  then  found  too  soft  they  were  relmrdened.  and  tempered,  at  only 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  after  which  they  were  considered  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose. 

The  heat  for  tempering  being  moderate,  it  is  often  supplied  by  the  part  of  the  tool  not  requiring  to 
be  hardened,  and  which  is  not  therefore  cooled  in  the  water.  The  workman  first  hastily  tries  with  a 
tile  whether  the  work  is  hard,  he  then  partially  brightens  it  at  • few  parts  with  a piece  of  grindstone 
or  an  emery  stick,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  watch  for  the  required  color ; which  attained,  the  work 
is  usually  cooled  in  any  convenient  manner,  lest  the  body  of  the  tool  should  continue  to  supply  heat. 
But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  color  does  not  otherwise  appear,  partial  recurrence  is  had  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  work  was  heated,  as  the  flame  of  the  candle,  or  the  surface  of  the  clear  fire  applied,  if 
possible,  a little  below  the  part  where  the  color  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  may  not  be  Boiled  by  the 
smoke. 

A very  convenient  and  general  manner  of  tempering  small  objects,  is  to  heat  to  redness  a few  inches 
of  the  cud  of  a flat  bar  of  iron  about  two  feet  long;  it  is  laid  across  the  anvil,  or  fixed  by  its  cold  ex- 
tremity in  the  vice ; and  the  work  is  placed  on  that  part  of  its  surface  which  is  found  by  trial  to  be  of 
the  suitable  temperature,  by  gradually  sliding  the  work  towards  the  heated  extremity.  In  this  manner 
many  tools  may  be  tempered  at  once,  those  at  the  hot  part  being  pushed  off  into  a vessel  of  water  or 
oil,  as  they  severally  show  the  required  color,  but  it  requires  dexterity  and  quickness  in  thus  managing 
many  pieces. 

Vessels  containing  oil  or  fusible  alloys  carefully  heated  to  the  required  temperatures  have  also  been 
used,  and  1 shall  have  to  describe  a method  called  "blazing  of,"  resorted  to  for  many  articles,  such  as 
springs  and  saws,  by  heating  them  over  the  naked  fire  until  the  oil.  wax,  or  composition  in  which  they 
have  been  hardened  ignites ; this  can  only  occur  when  they  respectively  reach  their  boiling  tempera- 
tures and  are  evaporated  in  the  gaseous  form. 

The  period  of  letting  down  the  works  is  also  commonly  chosen  for  correcting,  by  means  of  the  ham- 
mer, those  distortions  which  so  commonly  occur  in  hardening ; this  is  done  upou  the  anvil,  either  with 
the  thin  pane  of  an  ordinary  hammer,  or  else  with  a hack-hammer,  a tool  terminating  at  each  end  in  an 
obtuse  chisel-edge,  which  requires  continual  repair  on  the  grindstone. 

The  blows  are  given  on  the  hollow  side  of  the  work,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  curve ; 
they  elongate  the  concave  side,  and  gradually  restore  it  to  a plane  surface,  when  tnc  blows  are  dis- 
tributed consistently  with  the  positions  of  the  erroneous  parts.  The  hack-hammer  unavoidably  injures 
the  surface  of  the  work,  but  the  blows  should  not  be  violent,  as  they  are  then  also  more  prone  to  breuk 
the  work,  the  liability  to  which  is  materially  lessened  when  it  is  kept  at  or  near  the  tempering  heat, 
and  the  edge  of  the  hack-hammer  is  slightly  rounded 

Watchmakers’  drills  of  the  smallest  kinds,  are  heated  in  the  blue  part  of  the  flame  of  the  candle; 
larger  drills  are  heated  with  the  blowpipe  flame,  applied  very  obliquely,  and  a little  below  the  point ; 
when  very  thin  they  may  be  whisked  in  the  air  to  cool  them,  but  they  are  more  generally  thrust  into 
the  tallow  of  the  candle  or  the  oil  of  the  lamp ; they  are  tempered  cither  by  their  own  beat,  or  by  im- 
mersion in  the  flame  below  the  point  of  the  tooL 

For  tools  between  those  suited  to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe,  and  those  .proper  for  the  open  fire,  there 
arc  many  which  require  either  the  iron  tube,  or  the  bath  of  lead  or  charcoal ; but  the  greater  number 
of  works  are  hardened  in  the  ordinary  smith’s  fire,  without  such  defences. 

Tools  of  moderate  size,  such  us  the  majority  of  turning  tools,  carpenters’  chisels  and  gouges,  and  so 
forth,  are  generally  heated  in  the  open  fire ; they  require  to  be  continually  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards through  the  fire,  to  equalize  the  temperature  applied  : they  arc  plunged  vertically  into  the  water, 
and  then  moved  about  sideways  to  expose  them  to  the  cooler  portions  of  the  fluid.  If  needful,  they 
are  only  dipped  to  a certain  depth,  the  remainder  being  left  soft. 

Some  persons  use  a shallow  vessel  tilled  only  to  the  height  of  the  portion  to  be  hardened,  and  plunge 
the  tools  to  the  bottom ; but  this  strict  line  of  demarcation  is  sometimes  dangerous,  as  the  tools  are  apt 
to  become  cracked  at  the  part,  and  therefore  a small  vertical  movement  is  also  generally  given,  that 
the  transition  from  the  hard  to  the  soft  part  may  occupy  more  length. 

Razors  and  penknives  are  too  frequently  hardened  without  the  removal  of  the  scale  arising  from  the 
forging ; thin  practice  which  it  not  done  with  the  best  works,  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  The  bladea 
arc  heated  in  a coke  or  charcoal  fire,  and  dipped  into  the  water  obliquely.  In  tempering  razors,  they 
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are  laid  on  their  backs  upon  a clear  fire,  about  half-a-dozen  together,  and  they  are  removed  one  at  a 
time,  when  the  edges,  which  are  as  yet  thick,  come  down  to  a pale  straw-color  ; should  the  backs  acci- 
dentally get  heated  beyond  the  straw  color,  the  blades  ure  cooled  in  water,  but  not  otherwise.  Pen- 
knife blades  arc  tempered,  a dozen  or  two  at  a time,  on  a plate  of  iron  or  copper,  about  twelve  inches 
long,  three  or  four  wide,  and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; the  blades  are  arranged  close  together 
on  their  backs,  and  lean  at  an  angle  against  each  other.  As  they  come  down  to  the  temper,  they  are 
picked  nut  with  small  pliers  and  thrown  into  water,  if  necessary  ; other  blades  are  then  thrust  forward 
from  the  cooler  parts  of  the  plate  to  take  their  place. 

Hatchets,  adzes,  cold  chisels,  and  numbers  of  similar  tools,  in  which  the  total  bulk  is  considerable 
compared  with  the  part  to  be  hardened,  are  only  partially  dipped ; they  are  afterwards  let  dowu  by 
the  heat  of  the  remuinder  of  the  tool,  and  when  the  color  indicative  of  the  temper  is  attained,  they  arc 
entirely  quenched.  With  the  view  of  removing  the  loose  scales,  or  the  oxidation  acquired  in  the  fire, 
some  wotlcmen  rub  the  objects  hastily  iu  dry  salt  before  plunging  them  in  the  water,  in  order  to  give 
them  a cleaner  and  whiter  face. 

In  hardening  large  dies,  anvils,  and  other  pieces  of  considerable  size,  by  direct  immersion,  the  rapid 
formation  of  steam  at  the  sides  of  the  metal  prevents  the  free  access  of  the  water  for  the  removal  of 
the  heat  with  the  required  expedition ; in  these  cases,  a copious  stream  of  water  from  u reservoir  above 
is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  surface  to  he  hardened.  This  contrivance  is  frequently  called  a “flout,”  and 
although  the  derivation  of  the  name  i«  not  very  clear,  the  practice  is  excellent,  as  it  supplies  an  abun- 
dance of  cold  water;  and  which,  as  it  falls  directly  on  the  centre  of  the  anvil,  is  sure  to  render  that  part 
hard.  It  is,  however,  rather  dangerous  to  stand  near  such  works  at  the  time,  ns  when  the  anvil  face  it^ 
not  perfectly  welded,  it  sometimes  in  part  flies  off  with  great  violence  and  a loud  report 

Occasionally  the  object  is  partly  immersed  in  u tank  beneath  the  fall  of  water,  by  means  of  a crane 
and  slings ; it  is  ultimately  tempered  with  its  own  heat,  and  dropped  in  the  water  to  become  entirely 
cold. 

Oil,  or  various  mixtures  of  oil,  tallow,  wax,  and  resin,  are  used  for  many  thin  and  elastic  objects,  such 
as  needles,  fish-hooks,  steel  pens  and  springs,  which  require  a milder  degree  of  hardness  than  is  given 
by  water. 

For  example,  steel  pens  are  heated  in  large  quantities  in  iron  trays  within  a furnace,  and  are  then 
hardened  in  an  oil}'  mixture ; generally  they  are  likewise  tempered  in  oil,  or  a composition  the  boiling 
point  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  suited  to  letting  them  down.  This  inode  is  particularly 
expeditious,  as  the  temper  cannot  fall  below  the  assigned  degree.  The  dry  heat  of  an  oven  is  also 
used,  and  both  the  oil  and  oven  tnay  be  made  to  serve  for  tempers  harder  tmui  that  given  by  boiling 
oil ; but  more  care  and  observation  are  required  for  these  lower  temperatures. 

Saws  and  springs  are  generally  hardened  in  various  compositions  of  oil.  suet,  wax,  and  other  ingre- 
dients. The  composition  used  by  an  experienced  saw-maker  is  two  pounds  of  suet  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beeswax  to  every  gallon  of  whale-oil;  these  are  boiled  together,  and  will  serve  for  thin  works 
and  most  kinds  of  steeL  The  addition  of  black  resin,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  pound  to  the  gallon, 
makes  it  serve  for  thicker  pieces  and  for  those  it  refused  to  harden  before ; but  the  re-iu  should  be 
added  with  judgment,  or  the  works  will  become  too  hard  and  brittle.  The  composition  is  useless 
when  it  has  been  constantly  employed  for  about  a month:  the  period  depends,  however,  on  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  used,  and  the  trough  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  before  new  mixture  is  placed  in  it 

The  following  recipe  is  recommended  by  an  exjierienced  workman : **  Twenty  gallons  of  spermaceti 
oil;  twenty  pounds  of  beef  suet  rendered;  one  gallon  of  neats-foot  oil;  one  pound  of  pitch;  three 
pounds  of  black  resin.  These  two  last  articles  must  Ik*  previously  melted  together,  aud  then  added  to 
the  other  ingredients  ; when  the  whole  must  be  heated  in  a proper  iron  vessel,  with  a close  cover  fitted 
to  it,  until  the  moisture  is  entirely  evaporated,  and  the  composition  will  take  fire  on  a tinning  body 
being  presented  to  its  surface,  but  which  must  be  instantly  extinguished  again  by  putting  on  the  cover 
of  the  vessel” 

The  above  ingredients  lose  their  hardening  property  after  a few  weeks’  constant  use.  The  saws  are 
heated  in  long  furnaces,  and  then  immersed  horizontally  and  edgeways  in  a long  trough  containing  the 
composition ; two  troughs  are  commonly  used,  the  one  until  it  gets  too  warm,  then  the  other  for  a pe- 
riod, and  so  on  alternately.  Part  of  the  composition  is  wiped  off  the  saws  with  a piece  of  leather,  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  trough,  and  they  are  heated  one  by  one  over  a clear  coke  fire,  until  the 
grease  inflames  ; this  is  called  “blazing  off."  When  the  aaws  are  wanted  to  be  rather  hard,  but  little 
of  the  grease  is  burned  off  ; when  milder,  a larger  portion ; and  for  a spring  temper,  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  burn  away.  When  the  work  is  thick,  or  irregularly  thick  and  thin,  as  in  some  springs,  a second  and 
third  dose  is  bunted  off,  to  insure  equality  of  temper  at  all  parts  alike. 

Gun-lock  springs  are  sometimes  literally  frird  in  oil  lor  a considerable  time  over  a fire  in  an  iron 
tray , the  thick  part*  are  then  sure  to  be  sufficiently  reduced,  and  the  thin  parts  do  uot  become  the 
more  softened  from  the  continuance  of  the  blazing  beat. 

Springs  and  saws  appear  to  lose  their  elasticity,  after  hardening  and  tempering,  from  the  reduction 
and  friction  they  undergo  in  grinding  and  polishing.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  ihe  manufacture,  the 
elasticity  of  the  saw  is  restored  principally  by  hammering,  and  partly  by  beating  it  over  a clear  coke 
fire  to  a straw-color:  the  tint  is  removed  Gy  very  diluted  muriatic  acid,  after  which  the  saws  are  well 
washed  in  plain  water  and  dried. 

Watch-springs  are  hammered  out  of  round  steel  wire,  of  suitable  diameter,  until  they  fill  the  gage 
for  width,  which  at  the  same  time  insures  equality  of  thickness;  the  holes  are  punched  in  their  ex- 
tremities. and  they  are  trimmed  on  the  edge  with  a smooth  file ; the  springs  are  then  tied  up  with 
binding- wire,  in  a loose  open  coil,  aud  heated  over  a charcoal  fire  upon  a perforated  revolving- plate, 
thev  are  hardened  in  oil,  and  blazed  off. 

■flic  spring  is  now  distended  in  a long  metal  frame,  similar  to  that  used  for  a saw-blade,  and  ground 
and  polished  with  emery  aud  oil,  between  lead  blocks;  by  this  time  its  elasticity  appears  quite  lost, 
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and  it  may  bo  bent  in  any  direction ; its  elasticity  is,  however,  entirely  restored  by  a subsequent  ham- 
mering on  a very  bright  anvil,  which  “ puts  the  nature  itUo  the  spring. 

The  coloring  is  done  over  a flat  plate  of  iron,  or  hood,  under  which  a little  spirit  lamp  is  kept  burning , 
the  spring  is  continually  drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  about  two  or  three  inches  at  a time,  until  it 
assumes  the  orange  or  "deep-blue  tint  throughout,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  purchaser;  by  many  the 
coloring  is  considered  to  be  a matter  of  ornamnnt,  and  not  essential.  The  last  process  is  to  coil  the 
spring  into  the  spiral  form,  that  it  may  enter  the  barrel  in  which  it  is  to  be  contained ; this  is  done  by  a 
tool  with  a small  axis  and  winch-handle,  and  docs  not  require  heat 

The  balance-springs  of  mnrine  chronometers,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a screw,  are  wound  into  the 
square  thread  of  a screw  of  the  appropriate  diameter  and  coarseness ; the  two  ends  of  the  spring  Hre 
retained  by  side-screws,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  enveloped  in  platiuum  foil,  and  tightly  bound  with 
wire.  The  mass  is  next  heated  in  a piece  of  gun- -barrel  closed  at  the  one  end.  and  plunged  into  oil, 
which  hardens  the  spring  almost  without  discoloring  it,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  the  air  by  the  close 
platinum  covering,  which  is  now  removed,  and  the  spring  is  let  down  to  the  blue,  before  removal  from 
the  screwed  block. 

The  balance  or  hair  springs  of  common  watches  are  frequently  left  soft ; those  of  the  liest  watches 
are  hardened  in  the  coil  upon  a plain  cylinder,  and  are  then  curled  into  the  spiral  form  between  the 
edge  of  a blunt  knife  and  the  thumb,  the  same  as  in  curling  up  a narrow  riband  of  paper,  or  the  fila- 
ments of  an  ostrich  feather. 

Air.  Dent  says  that  3200  balance-springs  weigh  only  one  ounce;  but  springs  also  include  the  heaviest 
examples  of  hardened  steel  works  uucombioed  with  iron:  for  example,  of  Mr.  Adams’  patent  bow- 
springs  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  some  intended  for  railway  use,  measure  3}  feet  long,  and  weigh  50 
pounds  each  piece ; two  of  these  are  used  iu  combination  : other  single  springs  are  6 feet  long,  and  weigh 
70  pounds. 

In  hardening  them  they  are  heated  by  being  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  through  an  ordinary 
forge-fire,  built  hollow, and  they  are  immersed  in  a trough  of  plain  water:  in  tempering  them  they  are 
lieuted  until  the  black-red  is  just  visible  at  night;  by  daylight  the  lieat  is  denoted  by  its  making  a piece 
of  wood  sparkle  when  rubbed  on  the  spring,  which  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air.  The  metal  is 
9-10ths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  Mr.  Adams  considers  6-8lha  the  limit  to  which  steel  will  harden  properly 
— that  is,  sufficiently  alike  to  serve  as  a spring : he  tests  their  elasticity  far  beyond  their  intended  range. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  cause  of  elasticity  in  springs:  by  some  it  is  referred 
to  different  states  of  electricity ; by  others  the  elasticity  is  considered  to  re-ide  in  the  thin,  blue,  oxidized 
surface,  the  removal  of  which  is  thought  to  destroy  the  elasticity,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
elasticity  of  a cane  is  greatly  lost  by  stripping  off  its  siliceous  rind.  The  elasticity  of  a thick  spring  is 
certainly  much  impaired  by  grinding  off  a small  quantity  of  its  exterior  metal,  which  is  harder  than  the 
inner  portion ; and  perhaps  thin  springs  sustain  in  the  polishing  a proportional  loss,  which  is  to  them 
equally  fatal. 

It  has  been  found  experimentally  that  the  bare  removal  of  the  blue  tint  from  a pendulum  spring,  by 
its  immersion  in  weak  acid,  caused  the  chronometer  to  lose  nearly  one  minute  each  hour ; a second  and 
equal  immersion  scarcely  caused  any  further  loss.  It  is  also  stated  as  a well-known  fact  that  such 
springs  get  stronger,  in  a minute  degree,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  they  are  in  use,  from  some 
atmospheric  change  ; when  the  springs  are  coated  with  gold  by  the  electrotype  process,  no  such  change 
is  observable,  and  the  covering,  although  perfect,  may  be  so  thin  as  not  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  blue  oxidized  surface. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  in  hardening  steel,  especially  in  thick  blocks,  or  those  which  arc  un- 
equally thick  and  thin,  is  their  liability  to  crack,  from  the  sudden  transition ; and  in  reference  to  hard- 
ening  razors,  a case  in  point,  Mr.  Stodnrt  mentions  it  as  the  observation  and  practice  of  one  of  his  work- 
men, “ that  the  charcoal  fire  should  be  made  up  with  shavings  of  leather;”  and  upon  being  asked  what 
good  be  supposed  the  leather  could  do,  this  workman  replied,  “that  he  could  take  upon  him  to  say  that 
he  never  hml  a razor  crack  in  the  hardening  since  he  had  used  this  method,  though  it  was  a frequent 
occurrence  before.” 

When  brittle  substances  crack  in  cooling,  it  always  happens  from  the  outside  contracting  and  becom- 
ing too  small  to  contain  the  interior  parts.  But  it  is  known  tliut  hard  steel  occupies  more  space  than 
when  soft ; and  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  the  nearer  the  steel  approaches  to  the  state  ot  iron,  the 
less  will  be  this  increase  of  dimensions.  If,  then,  we  suppose  a razor  or  any  other  piece  of  steel  to  be 
boated  in  un  open  fire  with  a current  of  air  passing  through  it.  the  external  part  will,  by  the  loss  of 
carbon,  become  less  steely  than  before;  nnd  when  the  whole  piece  comes  to  la*  hardened,  the  inside 
will  be  too  large  for  the  external  part,  which  will  probably  crack.  But  if  the  piece  of  steel  1m*  wrapped 
up  in  the  cementing  mixture,  or  if  the  fire  itself  contain  animal  coal,  ami  is  nut  together  so  as  to  operate 
in  the  manner  of  iluit  mixture,  the  external  part,  instead  of  being  degraded  by  this  beat,  will  be  more 
carbonated  than  the  internal  part,  iu  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  so  far  from  splitting  or  bursting 
during  its  cooling,  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  a contrary  direction,  tending  to  render  it  more  dense 
and  solid. 

The  cracking  which  so  often  occurs  on  the  immersion  of  steel  articles  in  water,  does  not  appear  to 
arise  so  much  from  any  decarbonization  of  the  surface  merely,  as  from  the  sudden  condensation  and 
contract  ion  of  a superficial  portion  of  the  metal,  while  tlic  mass  inside  remains  swelled  with  heat,  and 
probably  expands  for  a moment  on  the  outside  coming  in  contact  with  the  water. 

The  file-makers,  to  save  their  works  from  clinking,  or  cracking  partly  through  in  hardening,  draw  the 
files  through  yeast,  beer-grounds,  or  any  sticky  material,  and  then  through  a mixture  of  common  salt 
and  animal  hoof  roasted  and  pounded.  This  is  corroborative  of  the  above,  as  in  the  like  munner  it  sup- 
plies a little  carbon  to  the  outside,  and  also  renders  the  steel  somewhat  harder  nnd  less  disposed  to 
crack  ; the  composition  also  renders  the  more  important  service  of  protecting  the  fine  points  of  the  teeth 
from  being  injured  by  the  tire. 
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An  analogous  method  is  now  practised  in  hardening  patent  axle  trees  which  are  of  wrought-iron,  with 
two  pieces  of  steel  welded  iuto  the  lower  side  where  they  rest  upon  the  wheels  and  sustain  the  load. 
Tlie  work  is  heated  in  an  open  forge- fire,  quite  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when  it  is  removed  a mixture, 
principally  the  prussiate  of  potash,  is  laid  upon  the  steel ; the  axletree  is  then  immediately  immersed 
m water,  and  additional  water  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  from  a cistern.  The  steel  is  considered  to  be- 
come very  materially  harder  for  the  treatment,  and  the  iron  around  the  same  is  also  partially  hardened. 

These  arc,  in  fact,  applications  of  the  case  hardening  process,  which  is  usually  applied  to  wruught- 
tron  for  giving  it  a steely  exterior,  as  the  name  very  properly  implies.  Occasionally  steel  which  hardens 
but  imperfectly,  either  from  an  original  defect  in  the  material,  or  from  its  having  become  deteriorated 
by  bad  treatment,  or  too  frequent  passage  through  the  fire,  is  submitted  to  the  case  hardening  process 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  inclosing  the  objects  in  iron  boxes,  as  will  be  explained.  This  in  part  restores 
the  carbon  which  has  been  lost,  and  the  steel  admits  of  being  hardened  ; but  this  practice  is  not  to  be 
generally  recommended,  although  it  is  well  employed  for  the  purposes  of  transfer  engraving,  explained 
at  Engraving  on  Steel,  a method  introduced  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  and  which  took  its  origin  in  the 
curious  transfer  processes  of  the  calico- works,  wherein,  however,  copper  is  the  material  principally  used. 

Various  methods  have  been  likewise  attempted  to  prevent  the  distortions  to  which  work  is  liable  in 
the  operation  of  hardening,  but  without  any  very  advantageous  results : for  instance,  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  harden  small  cylindrical  wires  by  rolling  them  when  heated  between  cold  metallic  sur- 
faces to  retain  them  perfectly  straight.  This  might  probably'  answer,  but  unfortunately  cylindrical  steel 
wires  supply  but  a very  insignificant  portion  of  our  wants. 

Another  mode  tried  by  I)r  Wollaston  was  to  inclose  the  piece  of  steel  in  a tube  filled  with  Newton’s 
fusible  alloy,  the  whole  to  be  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  in  cold  water  ; the  object  was  released  by* 
immersion  in  boiling  water,  which  melted  the  alloy,  and  the  piece  came  out  perfectly  unnltered  in  form, 
and  quite  hard.  This  mode  is  too  circuituus  for  common  practice,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  to  be  always 
successful  is  not  very  apparent 

Mr.  Perkins  resorted  to  a very  simple  practice  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  distortion  of  his  en- 
graved steel  plates,  by  boiling  the  water  in  which  they  were  to  he  hardened  to  drive  off  the  air,  and 
plunging  them  vertically  ; and  as  the  plates  were  required  to  be  tempered  to  a straw  color,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  water  until  entirely  cold,  he  removed  them  whilst  the  inside  wa*  still 
hot,  and  placed  them  on  the  top  of  a clear  fire  until  the  billow  with  which  they  were  rubbed  smoked ; 
the  plate  was  then  returned  to  the  water  for  a few  moments,  and  so  on  alternately  until  they  were  quite 
cold,  the  surface  never  being  allowed  to  exceed  the  tempering  heat. 

Erotn  various  observations,  it  appears  on  the  whole  to  lie  the  best  in  thick  works  thus  to  combine  the 
hardening  and  tempering  processes,  instead  of  allowing  the  objects  to  become  entirely  cold,  and  then  to 
reheat  them  for  tempering.  To  ascertain  the  time  when  the  plate  should  be  first  removed  from  the 
water,  Mr.  Perkins  heated  a piece  of  steel  to  the  straw  color,  and  dipped  it  into  water  to  learn  the  6ound 
it  made  ; and  when  the  hardened  plate  caused  the  same  sound,  it  was  considered  to  be  cooled  to  the 
right  degree,  ami  was  immediately  withdrawn. 

Locomotive  wheels  with  hardened -steel  tires  may  be  viewed  as  the  most  ponderous  example  of  hard- 
ening. as  the  tires  of  the  eight-foot  wheels  weigh  about  10  cwt.,  and  consist  of  about  one- third  steel,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  this  diameter  might  not  be  greatly  exceeded. 

The  materials  for  the  tires  are  first  swaged  separately,  and  then  welded  together  under  the  heavy 
hamme*  at  the  steel-works,  after  which  they  are  bent  to  the  circle,  welded,  and  turned  to  certain  gages. 
The  tire  is  now  heated  to  redness  in  a circular  furnace ; during  the  time  it  is  getting  hot  the  iron  wheel, 
previously  turned  to  the  right  diameter,  is  bolted  down  upon  a face-plate;  the  tire  expands  with  the 
neat,  ami  when  at  a cherry-red  it  is  dropper!  over  the  wheel,  for  which  it  was  previously  too  small,  and 
is  also  hastily  bolted  down  to  the  surface-plate,  the  whole  load  is  quickly  immersed  by  a swing-crane 
into  a tank  of  water  about  five  feet  deep,  and  hauled  up  and  down  until  nearly  cold  ; the  steel  tires  are 
not  afterwards  tempered. 

Hardening  and  softening  cast-iron. — The  similitude  of  chemical  constitution  between  steel,  which 
usually  contains  about  one  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  cast-iron,  that  has  from  three  to  six  or  seven  per 
cent.,  naturally  leads  to  the  expectation  of  some  correspondence  in  their  characters,  and  which  is  found 
to  exist  Thus  some  kinds  of  cast-iron  will  harden  almost  like  steel,  but  they  generally  require  a higher 
temperature ; and  the  majority  of  cast-iron,  also  like  steel,  assumes  different  degrees  of  hardness,  ac- 
cording to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pieces  are  allowed  to  cool. 

The  casting  left  undisturbed  in  the  mould,  is  softer  than  a similar  one  exposed  to  the  air  soon  after  it 
has  been  poured.  Large  castings  cannot  cool  very  hastily,  and  are  seldom  so  hard  as  the  small  pieces, 
some  of  which  are  hardened  like  steel  by  the  moisture  combined  with  the  moulding  sand,  and  cannot  be 
filed  until  they  have  been  annealed  after  the  maimer  of  steel,  which  renders  them  soft  and  easy  to  be 
worked. 

Chilled  iron  castings  present  as  difficult  a problem  as  the  hardening  and  tempering  of  Btecl ; the  fact, 
is  simply  this,  that  iron  castings,  made  in  iron  moulds  under  particular  circumstances,  become  on  their 
outer  surfaces  perfectly  hard,  and  resist  the  file  almost  like  hardened  steel;  the  effect  is,  however,  su 
perficial.  as  the  chilled  exterior  shows  a distinct  line  of  demarcation  when  the  objects  are  broken. 

Ploughshares  are  sometimes  cast  on  this  principle ; the  under  sides  and  points  are  hard  from  the 
chilling  process,  and  these,  from  resisting  abrasion  more  thnn  the  softer  parts,  maintain  a comparatively 
thin  edge. 

'Hie  production  of  chilled  castings  is  always  a matter  of  some  uncertainty,  and  depends  upon  the 
united  effect  of  several  causes:  the  quality  of  the  iron,  the  thickness  of  the  casting,  the  temperature  ol 
the  iron  at  the  time  of  pouring,  and  the  condition  or  temperature  of  the  iron  mould,  which  has  a greater 
effect  in  M striking  in”  when  the  mould  is  heated  than  if  quite  cold : a very  thin  stratum  of  earthy  matter 
will  almost  entirely  obviate  the  chilling  effect.  A cold  mould  does  not  generally  chill  so  readily  as  one 
bested  nearly  to  the  extent  called  “ black-hot but  the  reverse  conditions  occur  with  some  cast-iroa 
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There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  cast-iron  thus  hardened,  and  steel  hardened  by  plunging 
whilst  hot  into  water:  that  whereas  the  latter  is  softened  again  by  a dull  red  heat,  the  chilled  castings, 
on  the  contrary,  arc  turned  out  of  the  moulds  as  soon  as  the  metal  is  set,  and  are  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
air;  vet  although  the  whole  is  at  a bright-red  heat,  no  softening  of  the  chilled  part  takes  place.  This 
material  has  been  employed  for  punches  for  red-hot  iron;  the  punches  were  fixed  in  cast-iron  socket*, 
from  which  they  only  projected  sufficiently  to  perforate  the  wheel-tires  in  the  formation  of  which 
they  were  used,  and  from  retaining  their  hardness  they  were  more  efficient  than  those  punches  made 
of  steeL 

Chilled  castings  are  also  commonly  employed  for  axletree- boxes,  and  naves  of  wheels,  which  are  fin- 
ished bv  grinding  only;  also  for  cylinders  for  rolling  metal,  for  the  heavy  hammers  and  anvils  or  stithies 
for  iron-works,  the  stamp-heads  for  pounding  metallic  ores,  Ac.  Cannon-balls,  us  well  as  ploughshares, 
arc  examples  of  chilled  castings;  with  the  destructive  engine  the  chitling  is  unimportaut,  and  occurs 
alone  from  the  method  essential  to  giving  the  balls  the  ream  red  perfection  of  form  and  size. 

MhI  I tab! ‘iron  canting*  are  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  scale,  and  are  rendered  externally  *“fl  by 
the  abstraction  of  their  carbon,  whereby  they  are  nearly  reduced  to  the  condition  of  pure  malleable  iron, 
but  without  the  fibre  which  is  due  to  the  hammering  and  rolling  employed  at  the  forge. 

The  malleable-iron  castings  are  made  from  the  rich  Pennsylvania  iron,  and  are  at  first  a*  brittle  as 
glass  or  hardened  steel ; they  are  inclosed  in  iron  boxes  of  suitable  size,  and  surrounded  with  pounded 
iron-stone,  or  some  of  the  metallic  oxides,  as  the  scales  from  the  iron  forge,  or  with  common  lime,  and 
various  other  absorbents  of  carbon,  used  either  together  or  separately.  The  cases,  which  are  sometimes 
as  large  as  barrels,  are  luted,  rolled  into  the  ovens  or  furnaces,  and  submitted  to  a good  heat  for  about 
five  »lays,  and  are  then  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually  within  the  furnaces. 

'The  time  and  other  circumstances  determine  the  depth  of  the  effect;  thin  pieces  become  malleable 
entirely  through,  they  are  then  readily  bent,  and  may  be  slightly  forged;  cast  iron  nails  and  tacks  thus 
treated  .admit  of  being  clinched,  thicker  pieces  retain  a central  portion  of  cast  iron,  but  in  a softened 
state,  and  not  brittle  as  at  first ; on  sawing  them  through,  the  skin  or  coat  of  soft  iron  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  remainder. 

The  mode  is  particularly  useful  for  thin  articles  that  can  be  more  economically  and  correctly  cast 
than  wrought  at  the  forge,  as  bridle-bits,  snuffers,  parts  of  locks,  culinary  and  other  vessels,  poker-  and 
tongs,  many  of  which  are  subsequently  case-hardened  and  polished,  as  will  be  explained,  but  malleuble 
cast-iron  should  never  be  used  for  cutting-tools. 

Vane -hardening  wrought  and  cant  iron. — The  property  of  hardening  is  not  possessed  by  pure  malleable 
iron ; but  we  have  now  to  explain  a rapid  and  partial  process  of  cementation,  by  which  wrought-iron  is 
first  converted  exteriorly  into  steel,  and  is  sub-equeutly  hardened  to  that  particular  depth ; leaving  the 
central  parts  in  their  original  condition  of  soft  fibrous  iron.  The  process  is  very  consistently  called  case- 
hardening,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  the  mechanical  arts,  as  the  pieces  combine  the  economy, 
strength,  and  internal  flexibility  of  iron,  with  a thin  casing  of  steel ; w inch,  although  admirable  as  an 
armor  of  defence  from  wear  or  deterioration  as  regards  the  surface,  is  unfit  for  the  formation  of  cutting 
edge*  or  tools,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  hammering,  sub-equent  to  the  cementation  with  the  car- 
bon. Cast-iron  obtains  in  like  manner  a coating  of  steel,  which  surrounds  the  peculiar  shape  the  metal 
max'  have  assumed  in  the  iron-foundry  and  workshop. 

The  principal  agents  used  for  case-hardening  are  animal  matters,  as  the  hoofs,  horns,  bones,  and  skins 
of  animal* ; these  are  ucarly  alike  in  chemical  constitution,  nod  they  are  mostly  charred  and  coarsely 
pounded ; some  persons  also  mix  a little  common  salt  with  some  of  the  above ; the  works  should  be  sur- 
rounded on  all  side*  with  a layer  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  thick. 

Ilie  method*  pursued  by  different  individuals  do  not  greatly  differ ; for  example,  the  gunsmith  inserts 
the  iron-work  of  the  gun-lock  in  a sheet-iron  case  in  the  midst  of  bone-dust,  (often  not  burned,)  the  lid  of 
the  box  is  tied  on  with  iron-wire,  and  the  joint  is  luted  with  clay  ; it  is  then  heated  to  redness  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  retained  at  that  hent  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  the  contents  are  quickly  im- 
mersed in  cold  water.  The  objects  sought  are  a steely  exterior,  and  a clean  surface  covered  with  the 
pretty  mottled  tints,  apparently  caused  by  oxidation  from  the  partial  admission  of  air. 

Some  of  the  tniillcable-iron  castings,  such  us  snuffers,  are  case-hardened  to  admit  of  a la  tter  polish  ; 
it  is  usually  done  with  burnt  bone-dust,  and  at  a dull  red  heat ; they  remain  in  the  fire  about  two  or 
three  hours,  and  should  be  immersed  in  oil,  os  it  does  not  render  them  quite  so  brittle  as  when  plunged 
into  water.  It  must  he  remembered  they  are  sometimes  changed  throughout  their  substance  into  an 
inferior  kind  of  steel,  by  ft  process  that  should  in  such  instances  be  called  ccmeutation,  ami  not  case- 
hardening,  consequently  they  will  not  endure  violence. 

The  mechanician  and  engineer  use  horns,  hoofs,  boue-dust,  and  leather,  and  nllow  the  period  to  extend 
from  two  to  eight  hours,  most  generally  four  or  five;  sometimes,  for  its  greater  penetration,  the  process 
is  repeated  a second  time  with  new  curbonaccou*  materials.  Some  open  the  box  and  immerse  the  work 
in  water  direct  from  the  furnace ; others,  with  the  view  to  preserve  a better  surface,  allow  the  box  to 
cool  without  being  opened,  and  harden  the  pieces  with  tire  open  fire  as  a subsequent  operation ; the 
carlmn  once  added,  the  work  may  be  annealed  and  hardened  much  the  same  as  ordinary  steel. 

When  the  case-hardening  is  required  to  terminate  at  any  particular  part,  a*  a shoulder,  tire  object  is 
left  with  a band  or  projection,  the  work  is  allowed  to  cool  without  being  immersed  in  water,  the  band 
is  turned  off,  and  the  work  when  hardened  in  the  open  fire  is  only  effected  so  far  as  the  original  ce- 
mented surface  remains.  This  ingenious  method  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  cou-iders  the 
success  of  the  case  hardening  process  to  depend  on  the  gentle  application  of  the  heat;  and  that,  by 
proper  management  not  to  overheat  the  work,  it  may  be  made  to  penetrate  three-eighths  of  uu  inch  lu 
four  or  five  hours. 

A new  substance  for  the  case-hardening  process,  but  containing  the  sauit*  elements  as  those  more 
commonly  employed,  has  of  late  years  been  added,  namely,  the  prussiate  of  potash,  (a  salt  consisting  of 
two  atoms  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen,)  which  is  made  from  a variety  of  animal  matters. 
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It  is  a new  application  without  any  change  of  principle;  the  time  occupied  in  this  steelifying  process 
U sometimes  only  minutes,  iuMcad  of  hours  and  days;  as,  for  example,  when  iron  is  heated  in  the  open 
fire  to  a dull  red,  and  the  prussiate  is  either  sprinkled  upon  it  or  rubbed  on  in  the  lump,  it  is  returned 
to  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  and  immersed  in  water  ; but  the  process  is  then  exceedingly  superficial, 
and  it  may  if  needful  be  limited  to  any  particular  part  upou  which  alone  the  prussiate  is  applied.  The 
effect  by  many  is  thought  to  be  partial  or  in  spots,  as  if  the  salt  refused  to  act  uniformly,  m the  same 
manner  that  water  only  moistens  a greasy  surface  in  places. 

The  prussiate  of  potash  has  been  used  tor  case  hardening  the  bearings  of  wrouglit-iron  shafts,  but  this 
seems  scarcely  worth  the  doing.  It  has  been  also  employed  with  the  view  of  giving  an  additional  and 
extreme,  although  superficial  1 hardness  to  steel,  as  in  axletrees,  Perkins’s  engraved  steel-plates,  Ac.  ; but 
we  have  only  heard  of  one  individual  who  has  encased  work  with  this  salt — it  was  for  case-hardening 
the  iron  rollers  and  side  plates  of  glaziers’  vices  employed  for  milling  window  lead. 

In  the  general  way,  the  conversion  of  the  iron  into  steel  by  case-hardening  is  quite  superficial,  and 
does  not  exceed  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  ; if  made  to  extern!  to  one-quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  depth,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  be  generally  useless,  as  the  object  is  to  obtain  durability  of  surface, 
with  strength  of  interior,  and  this  would  disproportionately  encroach  on  the  strong  iron  within.  The 
steel  obtained  in  this  adventitious  manner  Is  not  equal  in  strength  to  that  converted  and  hammered  in 
the  usual  way,  and  if  sent  in  so  deeply,  the  provision  for  wear  would  far  exceed  that  which  is  required. 

Let  us  compare  the  case-hardening  process  with  the  usual  conversion  of  steel.  The  latter  requires  a 
pen* si  of  about  seven  days,  and  a very  pure  carbon,  namely,  wood  charcoal,  of  which  a minute  portion 
only  is  absorbed ; and  it  being  a simple  body,  when  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  by  the  proper  security 
of  the  troughs,  the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  remains  unconsumed,  and  is  reserved  for  future  use,  as  it  has 
undergone  no  change.  The  hasty  and  partial  process  of  cementation  is  produced  iu  a period  commonly 
less  than  as  many  hours  with  the  animal  charcoal,  or  than  as  many  minutes  with  the  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash ; but  all  these  are  compound  bodies,  (which  contain  cyanogen,  a body  consisting  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen,) and  are  never  used  a second  time,  but  on  the  contrary  toe  process  is  often  repeated  with  another 
do-e.  It  would  lx?,  therefore,  an  interesting  inquiry  for  the  chemist,  as  to  whether  the  cyanogen  is  ab- 
t-orbed  after  the  same  mutiner  as  cat  bon  in  ordinary  steel,  (and  which  in  Mackintosh's  patent  process 
was  driven  through  the  crucible  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is  stated  to  be  absorbed  at  the 
rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  an  iuch  in  depth,  each  hour;)  or  whether  the  nitrogen  assists  in  any  way  in  hast- 
ening the  admission  of  the  carbon,  by  some  as  yet  untraced  affinity  or  decomposition. 

This  hasty  supposition  will  apply  less  easily  to  cast-iron,  which  contuins  from  three  to  seven  times  as 
much  carbon  as  steel,  and  although  not  always  hardened  by  simple  immersion,  is  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  the  case-hardening  process ; unless  we  adopt  the  supposition,  that  the  carbon  in  cast-iron 
which  is  mixed  with  the  metal  in  the  shape  of  cinder  iu  the  blast-tumace,  when  all  is  in  a fluid  state,  is 
in  a less  refined  union  tlian  that  instilled  in  a more  aeriform  condition  in  the  acts  of  cementation  and 
case-hardening.  (See  Tools  ) 

THKKMOMETEK.  An  instrument  for  measuring  variations  of  he.nt  or  temperature.  The  principle 
upon  which  thermometers  ore  constructed  is  the  change  of  volume  which  takes  place  in  bodies  when 
their  temperature  undergoes  an  alteration.  Generally  speaking,  all  bodies  expand  when  heated  and 
contract  when  cooled,  and  in  such  a manner  that,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature,  they  re- 
turn to  the  same  dimensions ; so  that  the  change  of  volume  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  temperature 
which  produce*  it.  But  a-  it  is  necessary  not  merely  that  expansion  and  contraction  take  place,  but 
that  they  be  capable  of  being  conveniently  observed  and  measured,  only  a small  number  of  bodies  are 
adapted  for  therroometrical  purposes.  Solid  bodies,  for  example,  undergo  so  small  a change  of  volume 
with  moderate  variations  of  temperature,  that  they  are  in  general  only  used  for  measuring  very  high 
temperatures,  as  the  heat  of  furnaces,  of  melting  metals,  Ac.  Instruments  for  such  purjxtses  arc  called 
pyrometers.  (See  Pyrometer  ) The  gaseous  fluids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  *extremely  susceptible  of 
the  implosions  of  heat  and  cold;  and  as  their  changes  of  volume  are  great  even  with  miKlerate  acces- 
sions of  heat,  they  are  only  adapted  for  indicating  very  minute  variations,  or  for  forming  differential 
thermometers.  liquids  hold  an  intermediate  place ; and  by  reason  of  their  moderate  but  sensible  ex- 
pansion through  the  ranges  of  temperature  within  which  observations  have  to  lie  made  lor  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  purposes,  are  commonly  used  for  the  construction  of  thermometers.  Various  liquids 
have  been  proposed,  us  oils,  ether,  spirits  of  wine,  and  mercury;  but  scarcely  any  other  than  the  two 
last  are  now  ever  used,  and  mercury  by  far  the  most  generally. 

Tlie  properties  which  render  mercury  preferable  to  all  other  liquids  (unless  for  particular  purposes) 
are  these:  1 It  supports,  before  it  boils  and  is  reduced  to  vapor,  more  heat  than  any  other  fluid,  ex- 
cepting certain  oils,  and  endures  a greater  cold  than  would  congeal  most  other  liquids,  excepting  certain 
spirituous  liquors.  2.  It  takes  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed  more  quickly  than 
any  other  fluid.  Count  Kumford  found  that  mercury  was  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water  in  58  seconds,  while  water  took  133  seconds,  and  air  817  seconds,  the  heat  applied  being  the 
same  in  all  the  three  cases.  3.  The  variations  of  its  volume  within  limits  which  include  the  tempera- 
tures most  frequently  required  to  be  observed,  are  found  to  be  perfectly  regular,  and  proportional  to 
flu-  variations  of  temperature.  The  spirit  thermometer  is  now  little  used  excepting  for  observations  of 
very  low  temperatures,  or  as  a self  registering  instrument  for  meteorological  olwervations. 

Coti*!rtu'Hnn  of  the  mercurial  thermometer. — In  order  to  render  small  changes  of  volume  sensible,  a 
gins-  bulb,  having  a slender  hollowr  tube  attached  to  it,  is  filled  with  mercury,  so  that  expansion  or  con- 
traction call  only  take  place  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  The  diameter  of  the  tula.*  may 
be  of  any  convenient  size;  but  the  smaller  it  is  the  larger  will  be  the  scale  of  the  variations;  and  capil- 
lary tubes  are  usually  employed.  It  is  essential  that  the  diameter  of  the  bore  lie  of  a uniform  width 
throughout ; a quality  which  is  tested  by  drawing  up  into  the  tube  a short  column  of  mercury,  and 
measuring  its  length  at  the  different  parts  with  a pair  of  compasses.  Not  more  than  a sixth  part  of  the 
tubes  w hich  come  from  the  glass-house  are  found  to  be  fit  for  tlie  purpose. 
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Having  selected  a tube,  the  workman  begins  by  blowing  a hollow  ball  A,  Fig.  3409,  upon  one  extrem- 
ity of  it,  by  means  of  an  air-bag  of  caoutchouc,  (in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  watery  vapor  bj 
blowing  from  the  mouth.)  The  length  which  the  thermometer  is  4o  have  is  then  marked,  and 
above  this  point  the  tube  is  expanded  into  a second  bulb  B,  rather  larger  than  the  first  When  the  3409. 
tube  has  acquired  its  natural  temperature  one  of  the  bulbs  is  warmed,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  |l 
from  it,  and  the  open  eud  of  the  tuloe  is  plunged  into  distilled  and  well-boiled  mercury.  During 
the  cooling  the  mercury  ri<es  into  the  second  bulb  B,  whence  it  is  made  to  pass  into  A by  placing  J._ 
this  undermost,  and  expelling  the  air  from  it  by  heat,  ufter  which  the  mercury  descends  from  the  . 

• effect  of  cooling.  When  the  bulb  A has  been  completely  filled,  and  also  a port  of  B,  the  tube  is  ! 
suspended  horizontally  over  a charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  be  equally  heated  throughout,  and  the  in-  I 
clewed  mercury  boiled,  in  order  to  expel  every  remaining  particle  of  air  or  humidity.  The  open  . 
end  is  then  touched  with  sealing-wax,  and  the  tube  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  placed  in  an  up-  ! 
right  |>osition  until  it  is  cooled,  when  the  bulb  A ami  the  portion  of  the  tube  under  B will  be  filled  1 
with  mercury.  A portion  of  mercury  is  then  expelled  by  heat,  so  that  the  column  may  stand  at 
the  proper  height  in  the  tube.  The  tube  is  then  carefully  softened  with  the  blowpipe,  and  her- 
metically sealed  under  the  hulh  B,  which  is  thus  cut  off 

Graduation  of  the  wale. — The  instrument  prepared  in  the  manner  now  described  is  admirably  adapted 
for  rendering  evident  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  inclosed  fluid,  and  it  only  remains  to  adopt 
a scale  to  it  in  order  to  have  a complete  thermometer.  The  graduation  of  the  scale  is  in  some  measure 
arbitrary ; nevertheless,  in  order  that  different  thermometers  may  be  comparable  with  each  other,  it  is 
necessary  that  two  points  at  least  be  taken  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  fixed  and  determinate  tem- 
peratures, the  distance  between  which  will  determine  the  graduation.  The  two  points  which  are  now 
universally  chosen  for  this  purpose  are  those  which  correspond  to  the  temperatures  of  freezing  and  boil- 
ing water.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  there  is  no  difficulty ; it  is  only  necessary  to  surround  the 
bulb  with  ice,  aud  to  mark  on  the  stem  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  stands  when  the  ice  begins  to 
melt.  The  boiliug  pant  is  not  so  readily  determined.  As  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  varies 
to  a small  extent  with  the  barometric  pressure,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  instruments  comparable 
with  each  other,  either  that  the  baling  point  on  the  scale  be  determined  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
a certain  height  which  is  arbitrarily  assumed  for  the  standard,  or  else  to  apply  a correction  when  the 
actual  height  of  the  barometer  is  above  or  below  the  assumed  standard.  Do  Luc  made  a number  of 
experiments  on  this  subject,  and  gave  a formula  for  the  correction,  which  was  adapted  to  Fahrenheit’s 
scale  and  English  inches  by  Horsley.  (Phil.  Tran*.,  vol.  Ixiv.)  A committee  of  the  Royal  Society  who 
underhtok  to  investigate  the  be>t  method  of  adjusting  the  fixed  points,  and  whose  report  is  contained  in 
voL  lxvii.  of  the  Tranxaetion*,  laid  down  a set  of  rules  which  have  been  generally  followed  by  English 
instrument-makers.  They  recommended  the  adoption  of  29  8 inches  for  the  standard  barometric  pres- 
sure, uiul  gave  a table  of  the  corrections  for  all  ordinary  pressures  above  or  below  this  standard.  Their 
table  is  very  nearly  represented  by  the  following  simple  rule,  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  artist  in  all  ordinary  cases : 

Suppling  the  thermometer  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  immediately  over  the  surface  of  boil- 
ing water,  then  for  every  tenth  of  an  inch  by  which  the  barometer  is  above  or  below  29  8,  the  correction 
fur  the  boiling  point  of  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  is  one-thousandth  part  of  the  interval  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points.  The  corrected  must  l>e  placed  lower  than  the  observed  boiling  point  by 
this  quantity  when  the  pressure  exceeds  29  8 inches,  and  higher  when  the  pressure  is  less  than  the 
standard. 

Several  other  minute  circumstances  must  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of  delicate  instruments. 
As  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  different  at  the  top  and  near  the  laottoin  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  boils,  the  thermometer  should  not  be  plunged  into  the  water  itself,  but  into  the  vapor  which  rises 
above  it,  in  a close  vessel  with  an  aperture  for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  The  vessel  should  be  of  metal, 
because  water  boils  at  a different  temperature  in  vessels  of  different  substances,  as  metal  and  glass. 
Distilled  water,  or  clear  soft  water,  should  be  used ; if  mixed  with  saline  ingredients,  the  temperature 
at  which  it  boils  would  be  affected,  and  the  instrument  rendered  inaccurate. 

Thu  interval  between  the  two  fixed  paints  on  the  stem  may  be  divided  into  any  number  of  degrees 
at  pleasure,  mid  the  graduation  continued  above  and  below  as  far  ns  may  be  thought  requisite : the  nu- 
meration may  also  be  begun  at  any  paint  whatever  on  the  scale ; but  there  are  only  three  methods  of 
division  an  generally  adopted  as  to  require  particular  notice.  The  first  is  Fahrenheit's,  which  is  used  m 
England.  Holland,  and  North  America;  the  second,  Keaumer's,  which  was  formerly  in  general  use  in 
France,  and  is  still  followed  in  Spain  and  some  parts  of  Germany  ; and  the  third  tliut  of  Celsius,  or  the 
centigrade  scale,  now  used  in  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

Fahrenheit '*  teale. — In  this  scale  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is 
divided  into  180  equal  parts  or  degrees,  which  number  was  chosen  by  Fahrenheit,  (or  probably  Roomer.) 
from  some  theoretical  considerations  respecting  the  expansion  of  mercury ; it  being  computed  that  tl»e 
thermometer,  when  plunged  into  melting  snow,  contained  11,156  parts  of  mercury,  which,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  Ixoiling  water,  were  expanded  into  11.336  parts,  being  an  increase  of  180  parts.  The  zero 
paint  of  the  scale  is  placed  at  32°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It  has  been  frequently  suited 
that  thin  point  was  selected  as  indicating  the  temperature  of  a freezing  mixture  of  snow  and  salt;  but 
it  upp*ars  from  Boerhaave  that  it  was  adopted  from  a still  more  precarious  supposition,  namely,  the 
greatest  cold  observed  in  Iceland,  which  was  probably  assumed  to  toe  the  lowest  natural  temperature. 
The  freezing  paint  is  thus  niaiked  32°,  and  consequently  the  boiling  paint  at  32  -f  180  = 212.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  this  scale,  though  it  posse-se*  some  advantage*  in  tne  lowness  of  the  zero  point  and 
the  smallness  of  the  divisions,  is  not  well  adapted  to  philosophical  purposes. 

Rtaunier'*  wale. — Keaumer,  in  1730,  propased  the  adoption  of  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  as  the 
zero  of  the  scale,  and  to  divide  the  distance  between  this  and  the  boiling  paint  of  water  into  80°,  hav- 
ing observed  that  between  those  temperatures  spirits  of  wiue  (which  he  used  for  the  thermometric 
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fluid)  expanded  from  JOOO  parts  to  1080.  This  division  soon  became  general  in  France  and  other 
countries,  and  a great  number  of  valuable  observations  have  been  recorded  in  terms  of  it ; but  it  is  now 
seldom  used  in  works  of  science. 

Centigrade  scale. — In  1 74*2  Celsius,  professor  at  ITpsal,  in  Sweden,  proposed  to  divide  the  space  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  into  100  equal  parts,  the  zero  point  being  placed  (as  in 
Reaumur's)  at  freezing.  This  division  being  in  harmony  with  our  decimal  arithmetic,  is  better  adapted 
than  the  two  former  to  scientific  purposes.  It  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  French  writers  since  the 
Revolution,  aud  is  the  best  known  in  most  parts  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  this  scale,  (and  the  objection  applies  equally  to  Rea  timer's,}  that 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  high  point  at  which  the  zero  is  placed,  meteorological  observations  are 
embarrassed  with  the  algebraic  signs  of  nlus  and  minus.  The  inconvenience  (if  any)  is  a very  trilling 
one,  and  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  facilities  for  calculation  which  the  scale  affords. 

Conversion  of  degrees  of  one  scale  into  degrees  of  another. — From  the  manner  in  which  the  three  scales 
are  graduated,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  formula;  expressing  any  temperature  given  according  to  one  scale  in 
terms  of  cither  of  the  others.  The  interval  w hich  in  Fahrenheit's  Beale  is  divided  into  180  parts  is  di- 
vided into  only  100  parts  in  the  centigrade  scale,  and  into  80  in  Reaumur's.  Hence  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit’s is  equal  to  6-9ths  of  a degree  of  the  centigrade,  and  to  4-9tbs  of  a degree  of  Roaumer.  Hut 
some  attention  is  required  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  zero  points.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
it  is  convenient  to  adapt  the  expressions  to  three  distinct  cases.  Let  F denote  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  C degrees  of  the  centigrade,  and  R degrees  of  Reaumur;  then. 

Case  1.  For  all  temperatures  above  the  freezing  point, 

F — 82  = £ C = f R. 

Case  2.  For  all  temperatures  between  the  freezing  point  and  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 

32  — F = — |C=— » R. 

Case  3.  For  all  temperatures  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 

— 82  — F=— |C=— |R. 

By  substituting  numbers  in  these  formulae  for  F,  C.  or  R,  as  the  case  may  require,  the  corresponding 
values  on  the  other  scales  is  immediately  obtained ; but  if  many  reductions  are  required  to  lie  made,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  have  comparative  tables,  by  which  the  correspondence  of  the  scales  is  seen  at  a 
glance.  Such  tables  are  given  to  most  treatises  on  chemistry. 

Theory  of  the  graduation. — It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  now  been  said  that,  whatever  scale  be 
adopted,  the  division  is  founded  on  the  assumed  principle  that  equal  increments  of  heat  produce  equal 
expansions.  This  assumption  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  the  mixture  of  fluids  at  different 
temperatures.  For  example,  if  a pound  of  water  at  212°  r'alfl*.  lx?  mixed  with  another  pound  of  w ater 
at  32°,  and  the  requisite  precautions  be  used,  then  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  122°,  which 
is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  temperatures ; and  if  tlie  assumed  principle  be  correct,  a ther- 
mometer plunged  into  the  mixture  will  stand  at  122°.  This  is  found  to  he  the  case  with  the  mercurial, 
but  not  with  the  spirit  thermometer;  and,  in  general,  thermometers  formed  of  different  fluids,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  same  temperatures,  do  not  give  the  same  indications  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
scale.  An  important  question  hence  arises : what  substance  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  standard  to 
which,  in  comparing  observations,  all  others  should  be  reduced  f It  is,  perhaj>s,  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine this  question  with  absolute  certainty ; but  the  experiments  of  the  French  chemists  Dulong  and 
Petit  on  the  dilatation  of  various  substances,  render  it  probable  that  air  and  the  other  permanent  gases 
(which  all  expand  equally)  afford  the  most  accurate  indications  of  the  true  variations  of  temperature. 
As  compared  with  the  air  thermometer,  the  expansion  of  mercury  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature from — -86°  to  -f-  100°  of  the  centigrade  scale.  From  this  point  to  360°  (the  boiling  point  of 
mercury)  mercury  expands  mure  rapidly  than  air,  and  consequently  the  mercurial  thermometer  stands 
higher  "than  the  air  thermometer  in  the  same  temperature.  When  the  former  indicates  200°  and  300°, 
the  latter  indicates  197°  and  292*7°  respectively  ; and  it  seems  to  be  a general  law*  that  all  fluids  with 
the  same  increase  of  heat  expand  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  approaches  their  boiling  point.  The 
more  rapid  expansion  of  the  mercury  ut  high  temperatures  is,  however,  in  some  measure  corrected  by 
the  expansion  of  the  bulb. 

Change  of  the  zero  point. — There  is  a circumstance  connected  with  the  mercurial  thermometer  which 
requires  to  be  attended  to  when  very  exact  determinations  of  temperature  are  to  be  made.  Bellani,  in 
Italy,  and  Flaugergues  in  France,  observed  that  when  thermometers  which  have  been  constructed  for 
several  years  are  placed  in  melting  ice,  the  mercury  stands  in  general  higher  tlian  the  zero  point  of  the 
scale  ; and  this  circumstance,  which  renders  the  scale  inaccurate,  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  glass  of  the  bulb  acquires  its  permanent  arrangement,  after  having  been  heated  to 
a high  degree  in  boiling  the  mercury.  Despretx  (Trait  f de  Physique)  observes,  that  in  very  nice  ex- 

K intents  it  is  always  necessary  to  verify  the  zero  point;  for  he  found  that  when  thermometers  have 
n kept  during  a certain  time  in  a low  temperature,  the  zero  point  rises,  but  falls  when  they  have 
been  kept  in  a high  temperature;  and  this  remark  applies  equally  to  old  thermometers  and  to  those 
which  have  l>een  recently  constructed. 

Register  thermometer*. — In  meteorological  observations  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  lim- 
its of  the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  a given  period  of  time,  during  a day  or  night,  for  example,  while 
the  observer  is  absent  Numerous  contrivances  have  accordingly  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  two  following  are  those  most  frequently  used. 

Six's  register  thermometer. — This  instrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  Six,  of  Colchester,  England,  and  is 
described  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  vul.  lxxii.  It  is  a spirit  thermometer,  having  a long  cylindrical  bulb  A, 
Fig.  3410,  with  the  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a siphon,  and  terminating  in  n small  cavity  B.  A part  of 
the  tube,  from  a to  6,  is  tilled  with  mercury ; but  the  bulb  A,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tube. 
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and  n small  part  of  the  cavity  11,  with  highly  rectified  alcohol.  The  use  of  the  mercury  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube  is  to  give  motion  to  two  indices,  c and  d,  which  consist  each  of  a glass  tube  in  which  a muuII 
bit  of  iron  wire  is  inclosed,  the  ends  being  capped  with  enamel.  The  indices  are  of  such  a 
size  that  they  move  freely  within  the  barometric  tube,  and  allow  the  spirit  to  pass ; but  a 
slender  spring  is  attached  to  each,  which  presses  again-t  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  is  just 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  index  from  falling  down  when  it  has  been  rained  to  any  point 
and  the  mercury  recedes.  The  action  of  the  instrument  will  be  readily  apprehended  from 
the  figure.  An  increase  of  heat  expands  the  alcohol  in  the  bulb  A,  depresses  the  mercury 
at  a,  and  consequently  raises  it  in  the  other  branch  of  the  siphon  at  b.  The  mercury  while 
rising  drives  the  index  d before  it ; and  when  the  temperature  diminishes,  the  mercury  re- 
cedes from  the  index,  w hich  is  retained  in  its  place  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  and  conse- 
quently marks  the  highest  point  ut  which  the  mercury  has  stood.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  spirit  in  the  bulb  A is  contracted  by  a diminution  of  heat,  the  mercury  is  pressed  to- 
wards A by  the  elastic  force  of  a portion  of  air  purposely  left  in  the  cavity  B,  and  drives 
before  it  the  index  c,  which  is  prevented  from  falling  back  by  the  spring,  and  consequently 
remains  at  the  highest  point  at  which  the  mercury  lias  stood  in  that  branch  of  the  siphon. 

When  the  observation  lias  been  made,  the  indices  are  brought  buck  to  the  Burface  of  the 
mercury  by  means  of  a magnet,  which  acts  on  the  inclosed  iron  wire  and  overcomes  the  force  of  the 
spring.  A scale  is  applied  to  each  limb  of  the  siphon,  and  graduated  by  comparison  with  a standard 
thermometer. 

This  instrument  has  all  the  defects  which  belong  to  the  spirit  thermometer,  and  the  indications  are 
besides  in  some  degree  deranged  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  inclosed  column  of  mercury; 
probably,  also,  by  the  friction  of  the  indices.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  best  instrument  we  possess  for  de- 
termining the  temperature  of  the  sea  at  great  depths. 

Rutherford's  thermometer. — Another  register  thermometer,  simpler  in  its  construction,  and  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  former,  and  consequently  more  generally  used,  is  the  day  and  night  thermometer  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Rutherford  in  the  Edinburgh  Transaction*,  vol.  iii.  It  consists  simply  of  two  thermoine 
ters  ; a mercurial  thermometer  A,  Fig.  3411,  and  a spirit  thermometer  B, 
attached  horizontally  to  the  same  frame,  and  each  provided  with  its  own 
scale.  The  index  of  A is  a bit  of  steel,  which  is  pushed  before  the  mer- 
cury; but,  in  consequence  of  its  horizontal  position,  remains  in  its  place 
when  the  mercury  recedes,  and  consequently  indicates  the  highest  degree 
of  the  scale  to  which  the  mercury  has  risen.  Tire  index  of  B is  of  glass, 
with  a small  knob  at  each  end.  This  lies  in  the  spirit,  which  freely 
passes  it  when  the  thermometer  rises ; bqj  when  the  spirit  recedes,  tin*  cohesive  attraction  between  the 
tluid  and  the  glass  overcomes  the  friction  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  index,  and  the  index  is  conse- 
uently  carried  back  with  the  spirit  towards  the  bulb.  As  there  is  no  force  to  move  it  in  the  opposite 
irection,  it  remains  at  the  point  nearest  the  bulb  to  which  it  has  been  brought,  and  thus  indicates  the 
lowest  temperature  which  lias  occurred.  By  inclining  the  instrument  the  indices  are  brought  to  the 
surfaces  of  their  respective  fluids,  and  prepared  for  a new  olwervation. 

Hitt  or g of  the  tlormome  ter. — The  invention  of  the  thermometer  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  when  or  by  whom  it  was  first  brought  into  use.  By  the 
Dutch  authors  it  is  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Drebbel,  a peasant  of  Alkniaur,  and  by  the  Italians  to  Sanc- 
torio.  Libri  (Annettes  ilr  Chimie,  Dec  1880)  maintains,  on  the  authority  of  Castelli  and  Vivinni,  that 
the  instrument  was  invented  by  Galileo  prior  to  15U7.  The  thermometer  of  Drebbel  aud  Sanctorio  was 
a very  imperfect  instrument  It  consisted  of  a glass  tube,  having  a hall  blown  on  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties, and  tlie  other  end  left  open.  A portion  of  air  being  expelled  from  the  hall  by  heat,  the  open  end 
was  plunged  into  a cup  containing  any  liquid,  when,  on  the  cooling  of  the  ball,  the  liquid  would  rise  in 
the  tube,  and  the  variations  of  it>  height  indicate  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the 
bulb.  The  instrument  had  no  scale,  and  was  therefore  merely  an  indicator  of  changes  of  temperature, 
or  a thmnoscopc ; and  it  was  defective  even  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  affected  not  merely  by 
beat  and  cold,  but  by  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Florentine  academicians  first  ex- 
cluded the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  using  a spirit  instead  of  an  air  thermometer,  and  her- 
metically sealing  the  tube.  The  next  step  in  improvement  was  the  adoption  of  a fixed  point  in  the 
scale.  Boyle  proposed  the  thawing  oil  of  aniseeds,  which  he  preferred  to  thawing  ice,  because  it  could 
be  readily  obtained  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Halley  proposed  the  uniform  temperature  of  a deep  pit, 
which  he  probably  considered  would  be  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth ; but  he  also  suggested  the 
point  at  which  spirit  boils  as  well  as  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Newton  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  saw  the  advantage  of  having  two  fixed  points  in  the  scale  ; and  in  order  that  tlie  instrument  might 
be  applicable  to  a wider  range  of  temperature,  he  used  linseed  oil  as  the  tbermometric  fluid.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  found  to  answer,  on  account  of  its  sluggish  motion  and  adhesion  to  the  sides  of 
the  tube.  Tlie  astronomer  Roerner  proposed  the  substitution  of  mercury,  which  is  now  generally  used  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  boiling  point  of  water,  owing  to  atmospheric  pressure,  is 
due  to  Fahrenheit,  about  1724.  Since  that  time  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  principle  of  the 
instrument. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Deluc,  Recherche » tur  let  Modi- 
fications de  P Atmosphere,  Geneve,  1772;  Biot,  Traite  de  Physique,  tome  1;  Nicholson  s Chemistry; 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  “ Thermometer  and  Pyrometer  Muncke  in  O skier's  Physical  itches 
Wor  ter  buck. 

THRESHING  MACHINE,  WATER,  of  eiahi  horsepoicer.  Fig.  8412  contains  a side  elevation  of 
the  machine,  and  Fig.  3418  contain-*  a plan  of  the  same. 

The  same  parts  are  denoted  bv  the  same  letters  in  both  of  the  drawings. 

The  water-wheel  is  of  the  kiiiJ  denominated  overshot,  with  wooden  buckets.  The  shaft  of  this  wheel 
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rests  on  pillow-blocks  bolted  to  the  stone-work  forming  the  sides  of  the  wheel-pit  These  pillow-blocks 
have  sometimes  covers  of  the  regular  form,  but  more  commonly  they  are  unprovided  with  covers  of  any 
sort  ; occasionally  they  are  furnished  with  shell-covers  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  and  to  preserve  the 
gudgeons  from  water  and  sand. 

On  the  end  of  the  water-wheel  shaft,  which  passes  into  the  barn,  is  keyed  a spur-wheel  1,  of  121 
teeth ; this  wheel  geers  with  the  pinion  3,  of  sixteen  teeth,  upon  tin*  shaft  B.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
shaft  is  keyed  the  cog-wheel  2,  of  116  teeth;  this  last  geers  with  the  pinion  4,  of  15  teeth,  on  the  end 
of  the  shaft  of  a drum  D,  which  carries  on  its  circumference  four  projecting  pieces  called  the  Uaters, 
their  purpose  being  to  beat  or  thresh  the  grain  from  the  straw  as  this  passes  forward  between  the  feed- 
rollers  R,  at  the  bottom  of  the  feed-table  F,  ujxin  which  the  unthreshen  material  is  spread  out  in  a layer 
previous  to  its  being  introduced  between  the  feed-rollers.  The  feed-rollers  are  both  fluted,  and  derive 
their  motion  from  a pulley  on  the  shaft  B,  by  means  of  a pitch-chain  G,  which  pauses  over  the  pulley  8, 
on  the  spindle  of  the  lower  roller. 


On  parsing  the  heater-drum  D.  the  straw  is  taken  up  by  the  two  seta  of  shakers  S S in  succession. 
The  shakers  are  driven  likewise  from  the  shaft  B by  a pulley  marked  7.  and  a pitch  chain  which  passes 
over  a pulley  marked  5.  on  the  shaft  of  the  first  set  of  shakers.  The  sec<«id  set  of  shakers  is  connected 
with  the  fir-t  by  a pitch  chain,  which  passe*  over  the  equal  pullevs  a a.  upon  their  shaft*. 

During  the  operation  of  threshing,  the  straw  is  to«se<I  out  behind  the  machine  by  the  second  set  of 
shaker*  upon  a heck  Y,  and  the  grain  falling  through  the  sparred  segmental  bottoms  11  H,  i*  collected 
by  the  hopper  kk  into  the  fanner,  situated  below  the  machine  a*  shown  in  Fig.  3412.  The  fan  is 
driven  from  the  shaft  of  the  beater-drum  by  a rope-band,  which,  passing  from  the  policy  I*  on  the 
beatcr-sliaft  to  the  guide-pulleys  bb,  embraces  the  fun-pulley  C,  of  the  same  diameter  as  1*,  so  that  the 
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beater-drum  have  the  same  speed,  supposing  no  slip  of  the  band.  But  the  guide-pulleya  66 
fixed  in  a frame,  which  can  be  shifted  vertically,  so  as  to  increase  or  lessen  the  ten-ion  of 
pleasure,  according  as  the  grain  is  heavy  or  light ; for,  when  the  grain  is  light,  it  will  be 
blown  away  with  the  chaff  than  when  heavy,  and  for  that  reason  a certain  umnunt  of  slip 
allowed  by  lessening  the  tension,  until  the  proper  strength  of  blast  is  obtained. 

^4I1  The  directions  of  the  motions  of  the  several  parts  of 

the  machine  are  indicated  by  arrows  on  tins  elevation 
figures,  and,  indeed,  are  obvious  from  the  inode  of  action 
of  tin*  machine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  framing  of 
this  machine  is  all  wood,  nnd  of  the  simplest  construc- 
tion, such  as  we  may  expect  to  find  in  localities  where 
cast-iron  framing  would  be  less  easily  obtained.  Many 
machines  of  the  kind  nre  now,  however,  made  with  a 
framing  of  cast-iron,  cast  in  two  side-pieces,  and  lined 
s with  deal. 

THROSTLE  Figs.  3414,  3416.  and  3416  are  repre- 
sentations of  a McCulltt  ring  and  traveller  throstle,  as 
built  by  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop. 


Fig.  8414  is  an  end  elevation,  showing  the  arrangement  for  the  gccra  and  belts  for  driving  the  rolls 
and  lifting  motion  for  the  rails. 

Fig.  3415  is  a front  elevation,  showing  the  rolls,  spindles,  and  an  edge  view  of  the  friction-d isles  a a 
for  driving  the  spindles.  These  disks  and  the  whirls  running  upon  them  constitute  the  parts  patented 
by  McCulley.  The  advantages  derived  by  this  improvement  are  the  saving  of  power,  (which  is  60  jtor 
cent..)  and  the  dis|H.‘nsing  with  the  bands,  which  constantly  require  tightening  and  renewing,  also  a great 
saving  in  room,  wear,  and  repair.  The  whirls,  which  are  covered  with  leather,  will  last  several  years 
without  need  of  repair. 

Fig.  3416  is  a vertical  section  of  the  machine  through  the  centre  of  one  section,  allowing  the  roller- 
stands  x,  the  manner  of  weighting  top-rolls  by  the  weights  gg,  the  bearings  for  the  side  .shafts,  stands 
for  the  spindles,  guide-rod  d for  raising  top  or  ring  rail,  <tc 

0 is  a collar  on  spindle  in  which  the  bobbin  rests.  6 is  the  whirl  on  spindle  resting  on  the  friction- 
disk  <u  E.  weight  to  balance-rails.  ><  is  the  heart,  combined  with  geers  and  segment,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  ring-rail  which  forms  the  sliufic  of  the  bobbin. 

These  frames  are  capable  of  being  run  at  a great  speed.  The  front  roll  may  run  nt  130  revolutions 
per  minute  for  No.  14  yarn. 

Thu  live  spindle,  a greut  improvement  upon  the  method  first  adopted  by  McCulley,  is  tlio  application 
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made  by  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  who  build  frames  of  this  kind  to  run  with  each  ride  if  par  at  f,  thereby 
stopping  only  half  of  the  spindles  while  dolling. 

In  general  arrangement,  this  nmehioe  differs  but  in  the  mode  of  driving  from  other  ring-throstles; 
and  in  all  respects  but  this  the  description  applies  to  all  ring-throstles.  The  older  iihmIc  of  driviug  is 
by  a central  drum,  from  which  bands,  passing  round  whirls  on  the  spiudlcs,  give  motion  to  the  saute. 

This  latter  mode  of  driving,  by  the  fnctiou  of  the  whirl  on  the  edge  of  a revolving  disk,  is  fully  toted 
and  very  largely  in  operation.  It  gives  a stronger,  more  regular  ami  uniform  motion  to  the  spindle 
than  is  given  by  bands,  and  is  applied  to  driving  Uu*  spindles,  flyers,  and  bobbins  of  all  kinds  of  thros- 
tles, also  to  worsted  frames,  and  to  doublers  and  twisters,  with  similar  advantages. 

TILTING  HAMMER — From  the  Low'oll  Machine  Shop.  Figs.  3417  and  3418  ure  side  and  end  elo 
vations  of  a tilting  hammer,  with  a head  weighing  250  lbs. 

a is  the  driving-pulley.  As  the  belt  runs  loose  around  the  pulley  when  the  hammer  is  not  in  use, 
there  is  a llatich  on  each  side  to  keep  the  belt  in  its  place. 

B,  large  timbers  on  which  the  heavy  iron-work  rests. 

P,  timbers  disconnected  with  B,  which  support  the  block  S in  which  the  lower  die  b fastened. 


3410.  3417. 


r,  a spring  of  the  best  kind  of  timla-r,  which  serves  as  a stop  for  the  hammer  wheu  raised,  and  gives 
force  to  the  blow. 

6 is  the  cam,  which  raises  the  hammer  twice  in  one  revolution. 

The  hush  of  this  hammer  is  hung  in  a rocking  stand,  adjusted  by  set-screws  and  bolts,  so  that  it  can 
be  set  at  any  taper  for  drawing  tapering  work. 

This  hammer  is  well  adapted  to  swaging  car-axles,  <tc. 

TOBACCO-CUTTING  MACHINE.  This  is  a superior  constructed  tobacco-cutting  machine,  the  in- 
vention of  A.  P.  Finch,  Kwl  Falls,  Greene  Co.,  N.  V.  Its  workmanship  b of  a very  superior  kind, 
strong,  correct  and  simple,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  qualities. 

A,  Fig.  8419,  is  the  frame;  B B are  two  wheels  on  which  is  fixed  the  cutting-knife  C,  acro-s  the  end 
of  the  Ikix  D ; E is  the  lid  of  the  box,  under  which  is  pressed  down  the  tobacco  to  be  cut  by  four  screws 
F F F F.  As  the  tobacco  to  be  cut  lias  to  be  pressed  down  to  u very  solid  !>ed,  two  cross-bars  extend 
under  the  nuts  of  the  screw -bolls  across  the  box  D,  on  the  top  of  ihe  cover  E,  anti  there  are  notches  in 


3419. 

N 


the  sides  of  the  box  to  allow  the^e  bars  to  descend  with  the  cover  on  the  top  of  the  tobacco  as  it  is 
screwed  down.  H b a cog-wheel  on  the  screw  L.  The  screw  passes  through  it,  and  as  then*  i*  a 
thread  in  the  in'erior  of  the  wheel,  the  -crew  will  be  moved  forward  or  liaekwnrd  hv  the  motion  of  the 
wheel.  On  the  end  of  the  screw*  iu  the  box  there  is  a square  block  pressing  behind  the  tobacco  to  move 
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it  gradually  toward**  the  knife.  This  is  the  office  of  the  screw.  Therefore  as  the  knife  cuts  up  the  to- 
bacco under  E,  at  the  right  end  of  the  box,  tl»e  screw  pushes  up  the  compressed  tobacco  to  present  nl 
temutely  a new  layer  of  tobacco  to  the  knife  at  every  revolution  of  the  revolving  cutter-wheels  B B. 
N is  a fly-wheel  on  the  cutter-shaft,  and  the  pulley  on  the  left  of  the  cutter  is  for  a bund  to  drive  the 
sluift.  The  cog-wheel  F,  at  the  left  end  of  the  box,  is  driven  by  a worm-wheel  J,  (scarcely  seen,)  under 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  K is  a set  of  pulleys  on  the  shaft  of  J to  drive  the  said  shaft,  so  that  the  screw 
may  receive  a forward  or  backward  motion  by  the  changing  of  the  band.  The  handle  on  the  end  of  the 
screw  is  merely  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  turned. 

TOOLS.  The  great  ami  manifest  importance  of  tools  to  the  mechanic  is  so  self-evident  that  it  is  ex- 
traordinary the  subject  has  not  hitherto  received  that  investigation  which  it  obviouslv  deserves.  The 
vast  improvements  in  modern  machinery  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  excellence  anti  accuracy  of  the 
tools  used  in  preparing  and  completing  the  various  parts  of  which  every  machine  is  composed. 

By  the  expression  tools,  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Rennie,  we  understand  in- 
struments employed  in  the  manual  arts  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations  by  means  of  percussion, 
penetration,  separation,  and  abrasion  of  the  substances  operated  upon,  and  for  all  which  oj>e rations 
various  motions  arc  required  to  bo  imparted  either  to  the  tool  or  the  work. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  it  would  be  desirable,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  treat  the  subject  under 
two  {mints  of  view:  1st.  Where  motion  is  given  to  the  tool,  as  in  handicraft  work  ; 2d.  Where  motion 
is  givcu  either  to  the  tool  or  the  work,  as  in  self-acting  or  automatic  tools.  Now,  in  the  ca.-e  of  the 
turning  lathe  the  tool  usually  remains  fixed,  while  the  object  invariably  moves — in  that  of  the  planing- 
machine  the  tool  or  cutter  may  either  remain  fixed  or  be  made  to  move,  according  to  the  duty  required 
to  be  performed.  In  almost  all  the  other  machines  which  come  under  the  denomination  tools — such, 
for  example,  as  are  intended  to  perform  the  various  mechanical  operations  of  slotting,  key-grooving, 
punching,  drilling,  nut-trimming,  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels,  boring,  screw-cutting — the  tool  receives 
motion,  although  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  nut-trimming  and  screw-cutting  machines,  the  tool 
may  be  either  movable  or  fixed. 

It  would  afford  much  matter  for  curious  and  instructive  inquiry  to  trace  the  early  history  of  tools,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  handicraft  tools  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  ages ; and  assuming 
the  recent  researches  of  modern  travellers  to  be  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fnct  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  almost  nil  the  tools  now  in  use,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  patient  perseverance  of 
tile  workman,  whose  skill,  combined  with  manual  labor,  enabled  him  to  produce  so  many  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  his  art — a circumstance  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  rude  and  simple  imple- 
ments by  the  aid  of  which  this  extraordinary  degree  of  excellence  was  attained. 

The  gradual  improvement  in  tools,  which  of  late  years  have  reached  a very  high  point  of  perfection, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  wheel-cutting  and  dividing-engine.  We  therefore  promise  very  briefly  to 
•ketch  the  history  of  those  machines  and  appliances  which  come  under  the  general  name  above  prefixed. 

While  the  art  of  constructing  wheel-work  was  in  a less  advanced  state,  the  dividing  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a wheel  into  the  requisite  number  of  parts,  and  cutting  out  the  tooth  spaces  by  a manual 
operation,  was  not  only  a tedious  but  also  an  extremely  imperfect  way  of  proceeding.  l*o  facilitate 
such  manual  operation  by  a tile,  the  simple  platform  described  by  Fere  Alexandre,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Chick-making,  was  invented ; this  platform  was  simply  a circular  plate  of  brass,  of  ten  or  more  inches 
in  diameter,  with  concentric  circles  traced  thereon  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels 
and  pinions  of  clock-work.  In  the  centre  of  this  platform  was  fixed  a stud  or  fast  arbor,  round  which 
an  index,  with  a straight  edge  pointing  to  the  centre,  turned  freely  into  any  given  point  of  a required 
circle,  by  means  of  which  the  divisions  of  uny  given  circle  were  transferred  to  a wheel  placed  on  the 
central  arbor  under  the  index  already  described,  by  a marking  point.  This  mode  of  dividing  a wheel 
is  still  practised  in  some  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  is,  doubtless,  an  easy  way  of  transferring 
divisions  from  a larger  to  a smaller  circle  for  various  purposes,  where  rigid  accuracy  is  not  required. 
But  one  great  difficulty  still  remained  to  W surmounted  : the  spaces  necessarily  required  to  be  cut  by 
hand  with  a file.  At  length  a small  frame  was  mounted  on  the  iudex,  which  was  contrived  to  direct 


and  confine  the  file  in  such  a way  as  to  cut  the  notches  in  a wheel  placed  over  the  index,  with  less  de- 
viation from  the  truth  than  could  be  matured  by  mere  manual  dexterity.  It  is  extremely  probable 


that  this  addition  led  to  the  adoption  of  a circular  file  or  cutter,  and  of  such  other  appendages  as  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  a simple  wheel-tutting  machine,  and  it  is  asserted  by  M.  Le  Roy  that  l)r. 
Hooke  was  the  first  person  who  contrived  such  an  arrangement  as  could 

. * . — . . . . ° ...  uofl 


merit  the  name  of  a cutting-engine.  The  machine  thus  converted  into  a 
self-acting  piece  of  mechanism  was  made  up  of  the  strong  frame,  the  slid- 
ing-bars fur  supporting  the  platform  or  plate,  with  a horizontal  screw  for 
adjusting  the  distance  from  the  circular  file,  the  divided  plate  with  a re-  1 
volving  arbor  to  receive  the  wheel  to  be  cut,  aud  the  alidade  or  index  fixed 
to  the  great  frame  in  the  position  of  n tangent  line  to  any  of  the  divided 
circles,  and  applying  its  bent  and  rounded  point  to  uny  of  the  pierced 
marks  of  division  on  the  circle  successively,  as  the  plate  revolved,  during 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  successive  teeth  of  a wheeL  This  construc- 
tion of  the  engine  is  very  nearly  identical  in  principle  to  that  used  in  the 
present  day,  more  especially  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  small  wheels,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3420.  Here  A shows  the  arbor  on  which  the  wheel  to  be  cut  is 
fixed.  B,  the  cutter.  C,  a toothed-whecl  worked  by  the  handle  E,  and 
taking  into  the  pinion  D,  which  being  on  the  same  axis  as  the  cutter  B, 


h\l 
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imparts  to  it  a velocity  proportionate  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel 

0,  and  the  pinion  D.  F is  a lever-handle  by  means  of  which  the  swinging  frame  mav  be  gradually 
depressed  as  the  cutter  B is  brought  into  operation,  or  raised  when  it  has  performed  its  work.  G, 
the  horizontal  screw  of  adjustment  ; H,  the  division  plate,  and  I the  iudex  or  pointer. 
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The  original  divisions  of  the  circle,  namely,  360,  300,  150.  90,  60,  Ac.,  arc  commonly  retained  in  the 
ordinary  engines,  although  many  of  the  smaller  numbers  are  included  in  the  larger  ones,  and  are,  there- 
fore, superfluous ; for,  taking  every  fourth  hole  in  the  circle  of  360,  gives  precisely  the  same  result  as 
using  the  circle  of  90,  or  every  sixth  as  usiug  the  circle  of  60,  and,  in  like  manner,  taking  every  other 
bole  in  the  circle  of  300,  will  he  precisely  the  same  in  effect  as  using  the  circle  of  150.  It  must,  we 
think,  be  obvious  to  every  one,  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  process  of  cutting  tlie  teeth  of  wheels, 
that  engines,  of  the  construction  just  described,  are  very  limited  in  their  operations,  by  reason  of  their 
powers  extending  only  to  the  numbers  marked  on  the  divided  circles,  or  the  factors  of  which  those 
numbers  are  composed,  and  because  the  prime  numbers  are  not  usually  inserted.  To  remedy  this  de- 
fect, and  at  the  same  time  render  the  engine  of  greater  practical  utility,  appears  to  have  been  a favorite 
study  with  different  ingenious  artisans,  whose  daily  avocations  admirably  qualified  them  to  appreciate 
the  improvements  we  have  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  to  devise  such  additional  apparatus  as  would 
make  the  engine  more  perfect 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  minute  details  of  this  subject,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
only  true  and  accurate  method  of  circular  division,  nanlely,  by  a tangent-wheel  and  endless  screw,  first 
contrived  ami  used  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  1664,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  astronomical  instruments,  has 
been  from  time  to  time  advantageously  applied  to  the  wheel  cutting  engine  by  eminent  mechanicians. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  dividing-engine,  of  which  it  ha*  been  justly  observed,  that  “ none  has  so  much 
contributed  to  the  interest  of  navigation  considered  ns  n science;”  indeed  the  facility,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  accuracy,  with  which  the  measuring  portion  of  any  astronomical  or  mathematical  instrument, 
however  portable,  can  now  be  divided  by  our  best  engines,  are  truly  astonishing ; the  fine  lines  of  divi- 
sion which  in  many  instances  arc  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are,  when  magnified  by  a suitable 
lens,  perceived  to  be  laid  down  with  perfect  equality,  as  to  relative  distance,  so  much  so.  that  no  one 
who  has  not  examined  the  means  by  which  the  result  is  produced,  enn  conceive  the  possibility  that  the 
expedition  with  which  the  divisions  arc  made,  is  equal  to  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  measured 
and  marked  down. 

Several  triuls  were  made  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  by  Flamsteed,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  but 
the  method  was  found  defective,  probably  in  consequence  of  imperfect  workmanship,  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  Mr.  Snioaton's  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Ixiudon,  November  17th,  1785, 
on  the  “ Graduation  of  Astronomical  Instruments,”  he  mentions  an  engine  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Uindlcy 
of  York,  which  indented  the  edge  of  any  circle  iu  such  a way  that  a screw  with  fifteen  threads  acting 
at  once,  would,  by  means  of  a micrometer,  read  off  any  given  number  of  divisions,  so  as  to  answer  the 
purpo>e  of  subdividing  the  circle.  Mr.  Ramsden,  in  consequence  of  the  reward  offered  by  the  Board  of 
Longitude  to  Mr.  Bird,  for  his  method  of  dividing,  in  the  year  1760,  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
contrivance  of  nn  engine  that  would  divide  nauticul  instruments  with  eutlicieiit  accuracy,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  delicate  and  tedious  process  of  manipulation,  practised  by  Mr.  Bird.  He  completed  an  en- 
gine with  an  indented  plate,  or  wheel  of  thirty  inches  diameter,  which,  though  it  did  not  entirely  answer 
his  expectations  to  their  full  extent,  yet  was  found  very  useful  for  dividing  theodolites,  and  such  like 
instruments,  with  great  facility.  This  was  effected  before  the  spring  of  1768;  and  in  1774,  a much 
larger  and  more  efficient  engine  was  produced,  with  an  indented  plate  of  forty-five  inches  diameter, 
which  divided  a sextant  for  Mr.  Bird's  examination  so  accurately,  that  the  Board  of  Longitude,  ever 
ready  to  remunerate  nnv  successful  endeavor  to  promote  the  lunar  method  of  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  did  not  hesitate  to  confer  a handsome  reward  on  the  inventor,  but  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  said  engine  should  be  ut  the  service  of  the  public,  and  that  Mr.  Ramsden  should  publish  ou 
explanation  of  his  method  of  making  and  using  it 


In  1R20,  Mr.  James  Allan  was  rewarded  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  with  one  hundred  pounds, 
for  his  improvement  on  Rnmsden’s  dividing-engine.  This  improvement  consists  in  the  method  enx 
ployed  to  out  or  rack  the  teeth  around  the  periphery  of  the  great  circle,  worked  by  an  endless  screw. 
uj»on  which  the  arc  to  be  divided  is  placed,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  equality  of  size,  us  regards  the  teeth, 
in  all  parts  of  the  circle.  This  extremely  ingenious,  though  simple  contrivance  of  Mr.  Allan,  '9  described 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  great  circle  of  bell-metal,  a semi  plan  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3421,  is  mounted  upon  an  axis  A,  anil  its  surface  made  truly  plane  and  perpendicular  to  tho 
axis ; the  section  shows  the  figure  of  the  axis,  and  the  central  ring  B.  to  give  the  greatest  strength  to 
the  circle  ; C is  a section  of  a portion  of  the  frame  of  the  engine  ; and  D,  a socket  into  which  the  axis 
A is  fitted;  the  circumference  of  the  large  circle  is  then  turned  to  such  a figure  os  to  receive  a ring  of 
brass  a,  which  is  united  firmly  to  it  by  a number  of  pius.  Upon  this  ring  a bocood,  b,  is  placed,  the  two 
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making  the  same  thickness  as  the  circle,  a sectional  view  of  which  is  here  introduced.  The  inside  of 
the  ring  6,  and  the  outside  of  the  bell-metal  circle,  are  fitted  to  each  other  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
and  great  care  taken  to  turn  the  same  truly  fitting  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  circle  ; the  brass 
rings  a and  b are  held  together  by  twenty  four  screws,  and  a groove  corresponding  to  the  curvature  of 
the  screw  which  moves  the  circle  is  then  turned  in  the  outside  of  the  two ; in  this  state  the  racking  of 
the  teeth  Is  performed  by  a screw  similar  to  tluit  afterwards  used  to  turn  the  circle  to  its  divisions,  but 
notched  across  the  threads  so  that  it  cuts  like  a saw,  when  pressed  against  the  circle  and  turned  round, 
and  removes  the  metal  from  the  spaces  between  the  teeth,  which  are  by  this  means  formed  around  the 
edge  of  the  circle ; when  tills  has  been  performed  all  round,  two  fine  lines  are  drawn  across  the  brass 
ami  )m  11  metal  circles,  diametrically  opjHwite  to  each  other ; the  twenty-four  brass  screws  are  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  upper  brass  ring  turned  exactly  half  round,  which  is  determined  by  the  lines  before 
mentioned  ; and  by  this  means  the  teeth  of  the  circle  are  divided  into  two  thicknesses,  and  being  put 
together  again  iu  opposite  directions,  if  any  error  arose  in  racking  the  teeth,  it  would  be  shown  by  the 
upper  ami  lower  halves  of  the  teeth  not  coinciding  when  reversed,  and  by  racking  them  while  reversed, 
the  screw  would  cut  away  the  inequalities,  and  make  all  the  teeth  of  the  same  size  and  distance  from 
each  other;  this  reversing  the  teeth  is  performed  several  times,  till  the  teeth  art;  brought  to  a perfect 
equality  in  all  parts  of  the  circle ; four  steady  pins  are  accurately  fitted  into  the  two  rings  to  hold 
them  together  in  any  of  the  positions  in  which  they  have  been  nicked  together,  ami  it  is  upon  them 
that  dependence  is  placed  for  the  coincidence  of  the  teeth,  the  twenty-four  screws  being  merely 
Co  hold  them  fast  together,  and  fitted  rather  loosely  in  their  holes  that  they  may  not  strain  the 
steady -pins. 

We  have  purj»osely  omitted  any  mention  of  the  improved  engine  by  Mr.  E.  Troughton,  in  whose 
hands  the  art  doubtless  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  exactness,  because,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a com- 
petent judge,  there  are  various  difficulties  in  the  application  and  construction  of  the  npparatus,  to  avoid 
which  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  engine  now  in  part  to  be  described,  by  adopting. principles  perfectly 
independent  of  mechanical  action,  anu  governed  only  by  vision,  assisted  by  tne  most  powerful  optical 
means.  For  this  really  scientific  piece  of  mechanism  we  are  indebted  to  Sir.  Alexander  Ross,  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker,  to  whose  ingenuity  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London,  in  1831,  awarded  the  Gold 
Isis  Medal  and  fifty  guineas. 

Fig.  3422  is  a side  view  of  Mr.  Ross’s  apparatus  for  cutting  original  divisions,  and  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts : a small  circle  10  or  12  inches  diameter,  divided  into  spaces  of  8°  45'  or  96  part9,  by  the 
usual  dividing-engine  or  by  any  ordinary  means — two  micrometer  microscopes,  represented  at  « 6 an 
arc  cc  of  the  length  of  3°  45'  of  the  circle  to  be  divided — n cutting-frame  d e,  and  a frame  ffgg  to  sup 
port  the  apparatus.  The  frame  fg  consists  of  a bottom  nnd  top  plate  connected  by  two  strong  pillars, 
ooe  of  which  is  represented  at  A,  the  front  one  being  removed  to  show  the  other  parts.  In  the  bottom 
plate  are  screwed  the  nuts  i i which  form  adjustable  feet  for  the  frame ; these  nuts  are  perforated,  and 
the  screw’sjy  pass  through  and  fasten  the  whole  securely,  after  being  levelled  by  the  nuts  i and  the 
level  /.  Tile  upper  plate  is  secured  to  the  pillars  A by  two  screws  and  collets,  moving  oil  the  one  as  a 
centre,  and  adjustable  at  the  other  by  the  pushing  screw  n for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  cutting-point 
o,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  plate f,  to  cut  a radiating  division  on  the  circle  to  be  divided : an  arc 
anil  indexmot  capable  of  being  shown  in  a side  view,  indicate  the  inclination  given.  To  the  upper  plate 
is  likewise  attached  the  hollow  centre  o;  in  this  works  a male  centre,  the  Hunch  of  which  is  seen  at  r; 
this  supports  the  bar  n n tvhicli  carries  the  microscopes  a b and  the  level  /.  The  microscopes  are  secured 
to  this  bar  by  two  pulling  and  two  pushing  screws  1 1,  it,  passing  through  a flancli  v,  and  acting  in  and 
«►«  the  liar  *■  The  microscopes  are  secured  to  the  finnch  by  fitting  into  strong  tubes  mm,  and  when  ad- 
justed to  distinct  vision  can  be  fixed  in  that  position  by  the  clamping-rings  u>  w.  The  handle  xx  for  the 
cut  ting- fra  me  is  attached  to  the  perpendicular  sling  d,  having  a double  joint  at  the  point  where  it  is 
fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unequal  pressure  from  producing  a lateral  motion  of  the  cutting-point; 
the  other  end  is  connected  to  the  upright  dovetail  slide  31,  which  forms  part  of  the  apparatus  for  mov- 
ing the  cutting-point.  (See  article  Automatic,  in  1st  volume  of  this  Dictionary.) 

From  a consideration  of  the  foregoing  sketch  we  draw  the  following  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties and  failures  which  have  from  time  to  time  checked  the  progress  of  inventive  genius  are  to  be 
traced  to  two  sources:  first,  a limited  knowledge  of  elementary  principles;  and  secondly,  the  defective 
construction  and  consequent  imperfect  performance  of  the  tools  employed. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  more  perfect  construction  of  machinery  is  due  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  who  has  recently  introduced  the  simple  process  of  scraping,  instead  of  the 
dirty  and  unsatisfactory  operation  of  grinding,  as  a means  of  producing  plane  metallic  surfaces.  It  is 
essentially  required  in  a surface  for  mechanical  purposes,  that  all  the  bearing  points  should  Ihj  in  the 
same  plane,  that  they  should  lie  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous for  the  particular  application  intended.  Where  surfaces  remain  together  in  fixed  contact,  the 
bearing  points  may,  without  disadvantage,  be  fewer  in  number,  and  consequently  wider  apart  ; but  in 
the  case  of  sliding  surfaces  the  points  should  be  numerous,  and  in  close  approximation. 

A little  consideration  will  make  it  evident  that  these  conditions  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  process  of 
grinding.  And  first,  with  regard  to  general  outline,  how  is  the  original  error  to  be  got  rid  of  1 For  if 
it  be  supposed  that  one  of  ihe  surfaces  is  concave,  and  the  other  a true  plane,  then  the  tendency  of 
grinding,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  reduce  the  error  of  the  former,  but  the  opposite  error  wuuld  at  the  same 
time  be  created  in  the  true  surface.  The  only  case  in  which  an  original  error  could  be  extirpated, 
would  be  when  it  was  met  by  n corresponding  and  contrary  error  of  exactly  the  same  amount  m the 
opposed  surface ; but  it  is  evident  that  where  only  two  surfaces  are  concerned,  the  variety  of  error  in 
the  general  outline  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  any  probability  of  mutual  compensation.  It  will  further 
appear,  that  if  the  original  error  be  inconsiderable,  the  surfaces  must  lose  instead  of  gaining  truth.  It 
results  from  the  nature  of  the  process  that  certain  parts  are  acted  upon  for  a longer  time  than  others; 
they  are  consequently  more  worn,  and  the  surfaces  are  made  hollow ; nor  is  there  any  probability  of 
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obviating  this  source  of  error  except  by  sliding  the  one  surface  entirely  out  of  the  other  at  each  move, 
a method  which  is  clearly  impracticable. 

It  may  In;  mentioned  us  an  additional  cause  of  error,  that  the  grinding  powder  collects  in  greater 
quantity  about  the  edges  of  the  metal  than  upon  the  interior  parts,  producing  the  well-known  effect  of 
the  belf-mouthed  form.  Tins  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  case  of  slides,  from  the  access  afforded 
to  particles  of  dust,  and  the  immediate  injury  necessarily  occasioned  thereby.  Another  circumstance 
materially  affecting  the  durability  of  ground  slides  is,  that  a portion  of  the  emery  becomes  fixed  in  the 
pores  of  the  metal,  aud  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated  therefrom,  causing  a rapid  ami  irregular  wear 
of  the  surface. 

If,  then,  grinding  be  not  adapted  to  form  a true  general  outline,  neither  is  it  to  produce  nccuracy  in 
the  minuter  detail.  There  can  be  little  chance  of  a multitude  of  points  being  brought  to  bear,  and  dis- 
tributed equally  under  a process  from  which  all  particular  management  is  obviously  excluded.  To 
obtain  any  such  result,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  means  of  operating  independently  on  each  j>oint  as 
occasion  may  require,  whereas  grinding  affects  all  simultaneously.  It  is  subject  neither  to  observation 
nor  control,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  regulating  the  distribution  of  tlie  powder,  or  of  modifying  its  ap- 
plication, with  reference  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  surface.  The  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  the  powder  and  the  quality  of  the  metal  will  of  necessity  produce  inequalities,  even 
supposing  they  did  not  previously  exist.  Hence,  if  a ground  surface  be  carefully  examined,  the  bearing 
points  will  lie  found  lung  together  in  irregular  masses,  with  extensive  cavities  intervening.  An  ap- 
pearance indeed  of  lieautiful  regularity  is  produced,  to  which,  no  doubt,  we  may  trace  the  universal 
prejudice  so  long  established  in  favor  of  the  process ; but  this  appearance,  so  fur  from  being  any  evi- 
dence of  truth,  serves  only  to  conceal  error,  and  under  this  specious  disguise  surfaces  pass  without 
examination,  which  if  unground  would  be  at  once  rejected. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  be  remembered  another  great  evil  of  grinding  is  that  it 
takes  from  the  mechanic  all  sense  of  responsibility  and  all  spirit  of  emulation,  while  it  deludes  him  with 
the  idea  that  the  surface  will  be  ultimately  ground  true;  hence  he  slurs  his  work  over  in  a slovenly 
manner,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  grinding,  being  conscious  that  it  will  efface  all  evidence  either  of  care 
or  neglect  on  his  part. 

Thu-  it  appears  ilmt  the  practice  of  grinding  has  altogether  impeded  the  progress  of  improvement.’ 
A true  surface,  instead  of  being,  ns  it  ought,  in  common  use,  was  until  lately  almost  unknown ; few 
mechanics  have  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  it.  nor  do  practical 
men  sufficiently  advert  citltcr  to  the  immense  importance*  or  to  the  comparative  facility  of  the  acquisi- 
tion. The  expression  "true  surface”  may  apjxar  contradictory,  and  therefore  require  qualification. 
Absolute  truth  is  confessedly  unattainable;  moreover,  it  would  lx*  possible  to  aim  at  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion far  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  particular  case,  the  difficulty  of  which  would  more  than  counter 
balance  the  advantage ; nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  progress  hitherto  made  falls  far  short  of  this 
practical  limit,  and  that  considerations  of  economy  alone  would  carry  improvement  many  degrees 
higher.  The  extensive  class  of  machinery  denominated  tools,  affords  an  important  application  of  the 
subject;  here  every  consideration  combine-  to  enforce  accuracy.  It  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  the 
planing  engine,  the  express  purpose  of  which  is  to  produce  true  surfaces,  and  it  is  itself  constructed  of 
slides,  according  to  the  truth  of  which  will  be  that  of  the  work  performed ; and  when  it  L*  cuoaidered 
that  the  lathe  and  the  planing  engine  are  employed  in  the  making  of  all  other  machines,  aud  are  con- 
tinually reproducing  surfaces  similar  to  their  own,  it  will  manifestly  appear  of  paramount  importance 
that  they  sliould  them*elves  be  perfect  models.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  description 
of  machinery  which  would  not  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  belonging  to  truth  of  surface, 
and  at  the  same  time  offer  abundant  evidence  of  the  present  necessity  for  material  improvement  ; nor 
is  there  any  -object  connected  with  mechanics,  the  bearings  of  which,  whether  regarded  in  a manufac- 
turing or  scientific  point  of  view,  are  more  varied  or  more  extensive. 

The  t<Kil  employed  for  scraping  is  not  only  simple  but  easily  made ; it  should  be  of  the  best  cast-steel 
and  carefully  sharpened  to  a hue  edge  on  a Turkey -stone,  the  u-e  of  which  must  be  frequently  repeated ; 
but  wom  out  files  inay  be  converted!  into  convenient  scraping-tools.  A flat  tile  with  the  broad  end  bent 
and  sharpened  w ill  be  most  suitable  in  the  first  instance,  aud  afterwards  a three  angled  file  sharpened 
(Hi  all  the  edges.  The  process  of  scraping  is  equally  simple,  requiring  rather  care  than  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  workman,  whilst  it  affords  u certain  and  speedy  means  of  attaining  any  degree  of  truth  that  may 
be  deemed  neces-ary,  thus  tending  to  the  gradual  e^abli-liment  of  a higher  standard  of  excellence,  the 
influence  of  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  beneficially  all  mechanical  operations,  o|>enmg  at  the  same  time 
to  the  mechanic  himself  a new  field  in  which  he  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  both 
manual  and  mental. 

We  are  now  in  a condition  to  proceed  with  the  matter  more  immediately  under  consideration.  The 
value  of  every  cutting  instrument  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  steel  of  which  it  is  made,  the  care 
bestowed  during  the  several  processes  of  forging,  hardening,  and  tempering,  and  the  just  adaptation  of 
the  angle  or  bevel  which  forms  its  edge  to  the  work  it  is  intended  to  perform.  (Generally  speaking,  this 
angle  is  determined  by  the  hardness  of  the  substance  to  lx*  operated  upon.  Thus  w«*  we  chisels  for 
cutting  soft  wood-  are  thinner  than  those  used  for  the  harder  species,  and  these  again  are  more  acute 
than  chi-els  employed  for  cutting  metals,  or  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
material  to  be  cut,  the  more  obtuse  must  be  the  angle  of  the  tool  This  definition  is  not  propounded  as 
rigidly  correct  io  all  cases,  although  it  is  susceptible  of  abunduntpractical  illustration  ; for  example,  in 
hand  turning,  the  workman  is  enabled  by  raising  or  lowering  the  T of  the  rest,  to  vary  the  direction  and 
limit  the  cut  of  the  tool  employed,  according  to  circumstances.  This  one  fact,  amongst  a multitude  of 
others  equally  palpable  that  could  lx;  adduced,  might  have  been  expected  to  induce  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation. On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  f»w  stating  that  the  form  of  tools, 
more  especially  those  used  in  turning  and  planing  iron,  brass,  Ac.,  has  not  hitherto  received  either  that 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  calls  for,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  reduce  it  to 
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plain  am!  general  principles,  of  which  it  in  highly  susceptible,  and  if  so  treated  would  be  of  much  service 
to  those  in  whose  hands  the  management  of  such  tools  is  for  the  most  part  iutrusted.  So  many  consid- 
erations of  a practical  nature  are  inseparable  from  this  subject,  that  the  quality  os  well  as  the  quantity 
of  work  produceable  from  turning  lathes  and  planing  machines  depends  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
workman  in  giving  to  his  tools  the  proper  form. 

The  general  principle  propounded  bv  Mr.  Nasmyth,  which  is  equally  applicable  whether  the  motion 
be  horizontal,  circular,  or  vertical,  is  deduced  from  a consideration  of  the  direction  in  which  the  metal 
is  to  be  cut  or  penetrated.  With  regard  to  the  first  case,  as  in  the  planing  machine,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  face  of  the  tool  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  material  to  he  cut,  and  consequently,  if  its  point 
or  cutting  edge  be  made  in  the  form  of  a very  obtuse  angle,  it  will  possess  little  or  no  penetrating  qual- 
ity— such  a tool  would  not  cut,  but  rather  abrade,  or  probably  crush  off  the  particles  of  metal.  Again, 
if  we  resort  to  the  other  extreme,  and  give  to  the  cutting  edge  the  shape  of  an  extremely  acute  angle, 
we  shall  find,  however  sharp  it  may  appear,  a total  absence  of  penetrating  quality,  or  at  all  events  in 
the  required  direction,  and  what  is  equally  objectionable,  the  point  being  weak  would  snap  off,  incapa- 
ble  of  resisting  the  least  applied  force. 

From  an  investigation  of  these  and  other  obvious  facts,  Mr.  Nasmyth  concludes  that  a tool  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  3123  fulfils  the  requisite  conditions,  as  it  combines  a high  degree  of  acuteness  with 
sufficient  strength — the  former  in  the  direction  of  the  cut,  and  the  latter  behind  the  point  or  cutting  edge, 
where  it  is  most  needed.  Hence  the  following  principle  may  be  established,  namely,  that  in  forming 
and  setting  a tool  to  cut  any  surface,  it  is  essentially  necessary  so  to  place  it  that  the  end  shall  form  the 
least  possible  angle  with  ike  surface  to  he  cut,  or  in  other  words,  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible,  and  what- 
ever degree  of  acuteness  may  be  deemed  necessary  must  be  obtained  by  hollowing  out  the  face  EC,  on 
which  the  shavings  slide.  An  apt  and  very  familiar  illustration  of  the  principle  may  be  drawn  from  the 
common  plane  of  the  joiner.  An  artificial  end  being  given  to  the  plane-iron,  which  is  here  the  cutting- 
tool,  by  means  of  the  sole  of  the  plane,  this  necessarily  limits  the  penetrating  quality  in  all  direction* 
except  that  in  which  it  is  required  to  remove  the  material.  Further,  it  can  scarcely  have  escaped  ob- 
servation that  the  bevelled  surface  of  a chisel  is  invariably  placed  outwards,  and  tfie  flat  surface  next 
to  the  wood,  so  that  the  face  of  the  chisel  next  the  wood  and  the  surface  of  the  wood  itself  shall  form 
the  least  possible  angle. 

The  same  principle  is  similarly  true  in  the  ca«e  of  turning-tool*,  and  indeed  in  every  tool,  from  the 
smallest  and  most  delicate  of  the  cli»ck  and  watch  maker,  up  to  the  largest  and  most  powerful  tool  in 
an  engineer's  lathe  or  planing  machine. 

A*  regards  circular  motion,  we  have  n clear  exemplification  of  the  principle  by  merely  considering 
the  tool  already  described  as  a turning-tool.  In  Fig.  3424,  A B shows  a section  of  a cylindrical  bar  in 
the  lathe,  and  E F so  placed  as  to  be,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  a tangent,  that  is,  at  right 
angles  to  the  radius  of  the  curve — the  requisite  acuteness  being  obtained,  as  before,  by  hollowing  out 
the  face  E C. 


The  same  principle  applies  to  drills.  Thus  Fig.  3426  being  tho  end  view  of  a drill,  the  edge  0 P 
should  be  in  tne  least  degree  prominent  or  out  of  the  plane  of  the  surface,  of  which  the  bounding  line* 
are  the  edges,  O S being  slightly  less  prominent  than  O P,  so  that  the  penetrating  quality  at  the  edge 
O P ruay  be  limited  as  much  as  possible.  An  adherence  to  these  rules  will  produce  a drill  that  shall 
cut  a smooth  and  equal  hole,  without  chattering,  as  is  commonly  the  case  when  the  edges  are  bevelled 
very  much  back,  as  shown  at  R.  The  necessary  acuteness  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  drill  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  merely  observing  the  principle  laid  down  in  respect  to  turning-tools,  that  is,  by  hollowing  out 
a groove  at  X,  on  each  cutting  face. 

Everv  mechanic  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  good  tools  as  necessary  appliances  to  the  performance  of 
lits  work  more  quickly,  with  less  exertion,  and  more  accurately  than  can  oe  done  with  inferior  ones ; yet 
bow  few  are  in  a position  to  answer  this  apparently  simple  question,  what  constitutes  this  quality  de- 
nominated goodness  f 'Die  excellence  of  cutting  tools  is  generally  decided  by  their  relative  degrees  of 
endurance,  but  how  many  incidental  circumstances  may,  and  frequently  do,  interfere  to  vitiate  any  ac- 
curate comparison.  As  regards  hardness,  nearly  the  only  test  is  the  resistance  the  objects  offer  to  the 
file,  a mode  extremely  fallacious,  because  tiles  differ  among  themselves  in  hardness,  and  at  best  only 
serve  to  indicate  in  a very  imperfect  manner,  to  the  touch  of  the  individual,  a vague  notion  without  any 
distinct  measure.  Take,  for  example,  two  chisels  for  turning  iron,  both  of  cast -steel,  and  from  the  Imnds 
of  the  same  maker,  and  although  precisely  alike  in  outward  appearance,  the  one  may  be  absolutely 
worthless  ami  the  other  equally  valuable.  Nay,  one  portion  of  the  same  chisel  may  be  good  and  the 
other  bad.  If  during  the  process  of  fabrication  of  two  cutting-tools  the  same  treatment  be  practised 
with  similar  care,  we  should  naturally  expect,  all  things  being  coincident,  that  the  ono  would  correspond 
with  the  other.  Experience  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  reasoning.  Nearly  every  metal -turner 
makes  his  own  tools,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  he  cannot  place  any  dependence  on  those  he  pur- 
chases. The  smith  who  forges,  hardens,  and  tempers  these  tools,  rarely  uses  them;  he  labors  to  pro- 
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duce  a certain  number  in  a given  time,  and  if  they  satisfy  the  eye  his  object  is  attained.  The  good  or 
bad  auality  of  a tool  depends  more  on  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  during  the  process  of  forging 
than  h commonly  imagined,  and  the  defects,  whether  of  texture  or  edge,  which  so  often  present  them- 
selves in  articles  manufactured  of  steel,  are  to  be  traced  not  so  much  to  any  natural  imperfection  or 
partial  conversion  of  the  metal,  as  to  a slovenly  and  hasty  mode  of  forging.  (See  Steel.) 

Tile  tool  employed  for  chipping  is  simply  a chisel  with  an  edge  assuming  the  shape  of  an  acute 
wedge ; it  is  ordinarily  made  from  square  or  oval  steel  of  the  best  quality,  rather  spread  out  at  that 
end  which  is  intended  to  form  the  edge,  so  as  to  afford  a greater  surface.  Whatever  may  be  tlie 
length  of  the  chisel,  whether  fix  or  eight  inches — and  this  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon  tile  na- 
ture of  the  work — the  form  of  the  cutting  edge  is  in  all  cases  nearly  similar;  observing,  however,  that 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  chisel  drawn  out  by  the  smith,  by  which  precaution  the  edge,  when  injured, 
may  be  more  easily  restored  on  the  grindstone.  The  operation  of  chipping  is  materially  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  the  crox* -cutting  chisel,  of  which  Fig.  8426  shows  a front  and  Fig.  8427  a side  view,  <ia'  in 
the  latter  figure  being  a section.  The  cutting  edge  of  this  extremely  useful  tool  varies  in  breadth  from 
one-sixteenth  to  five -sixteenths  of  an  inch  ; its  utility  and  application  will  probably  be  rendered  more  ob- 
vious to  the  reader  by  a diagram  than  by  any  lengthened  verbal  explanation. 

Suppose  the  surface  of  a block  of  cast-iron,  represented  by  Fig.  8428,  to  require  chipping.  In  the 
first  place,  the  workman  cuts  longitudinal  grooves  a a\  b b\  cc',  throughout  or  across  the  entire  length 
or  breadth  of  the  surface  by  means  of  the  cross-cutting  chisel,  and  at  such  a distance  from  each  other  as 
is  rather  less  than  the  width  of  the  chipping  chisel  intended  to  be  subsequently  employed;  by  which 
means  the  comers  of  the  edge  of  the  chipping  chisel  are  essentially  preserved  from  injury,  as  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  is  found  that  the  corners  of  the  chisel  first  give  way,  and  require  constant  repair. 

The  interior  portions  of  any  piece  of  metal  are  usually  removed  by  a tool  called  a drill.  Boring  dif- 
fers from  drilling  principally,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  in  being  applied  to  larger  works.  The  class 
of  tools  which  come  within  the  general  description  of  drills,  or  cutters,  is  extremely  numerous ; that 
more  commonly  employed  is  too  well  known  to  require  description,  more  especially  as  we  have  already 
given  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  improved  form  of  this  tool.  The  pin-drill  and  half-round  drill  are,  in  certain  cases, 
extremely  useful ; the  only  objection  to  the  former  is,  that  it  requires  a small  hole  to  be  first  cut  in  and 
through  the  metal  in  which  the  pin  of  the  drill  works  and  necessarily  follows ; it  answers,  however,  fur 
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all  ordinary  purposes,  and  performs  its  work  extremely  well,  although  it  cannot  be  depended  on  in 
cases  where  rigid  accuracy  is  required.  The  half-round  drill  offers  little  or  no  security  whatever  as  re- 
gards piercing  in  a right  line ; it  is,  however,  a very  useful  tool,  and  may.  in  many  instances,  lie  advan- 
tageously employed  Perhaps  the  most  effective  form  of  drill  yet  introduced,  more  especially  if  ap- 
plied to  any  metallic  substance  revolving  in  a lathe,  is  thnt  invented  by  M.  Colins,  an  eminent  French 
mechanician.  This  tool,  of  which  Fig.  3429  is  a front  view,  and  Figs.  3430  and  3431  side  views,  taken 
from  from  e and  f is  turned  truly  cylindrical  throughout  it.*  entire  length,  except  at  that  end  which  is 
intended  to  fit  into  the  brace,  or  if  used  in  a lathe  a small  portion  of  the  metal  is  filed  square,  or  tbe 
edges  taken  off  to  admit  of  any  convenient  mode  of  preventing  the  drill  turning.  At  the  other  or  oppo- 
site extremity  of  this  cylinder  of  steel,  ami  through  the  centre  a small  hole  is  drilled  in  proportion  to  the 
sixe  of  the  tool ; one  half  of  a portion  of  the  bur  is  then  cut  away,  leaving  the  remainder  cylindrical; 
this  part  is  then  equally  divided  into  three,  end  one  of  them  filed  out,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  plan 
views  of  Figs.  3429,  3430,  ami  8431,  by  which  process  the  central  hole  is  cut  into  two  equal  part-,  and 
becomes  a small  semicircular  groove.  With  regard  to  the  angle  of  inclination  to  be  given  to  the  cutting 
end  of  the  drill,  this  must  depend  principally  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  the  material.*  This  tool 
manifestly  cuts  circularly,  except  at  the  centre,  where  it  forms  a small  projecting  pin,  which  enters  th® 
central  groove  and  serves  as  a conductor;  in  proportion  as  the  tool  advances  this  piu  increases  in  length 
until  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  groove,  when  it  necessarily  breaks  and  comes  away  with  the  chips 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  groove  must  be  rather  less  than  greater  than  a semicircle,  otherwise 
the  pin  of  metal  which  enters  therein,  being  cylindrical,  could  not  leave  it  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  tool  would  be  destroyed. 

Small  drills  are  commonly  made  of  a single  piece  of  steel  wire,  upon  which,  near  to  the  middle,  a 
pulley  or  drill-barrel  is  driven.  Occasionally  a small  mandrel  is  used,  provided  at  one  end  with  a square 


• Drills  or  boring-hits  ought  to  have  the  angle*  of  their  edge*  varied  according  to  the  nature  or  ihc  metal  to  be  bored  ; 
thus,  wrought-lrun  would  require  a very  different  angle  from  that  used  lor  cast-iron.  If,  in  use.  the  hit  tn-rabh-s  or  Jar*,  ii 
is  a sign  that  the  angle  is  loo  acute,  and  must  in*  made  morn  obtuse,  or  nearer  to  a right  angle  with  the  plane  or  dot  fin* 
of  the  drili.  Again,  if  the  ohltquily  of  the  other,  or  crowing  angle,  be  too  great,  the  tool  will  also  have  too  great  a ten- 
dency to  form  a nipple  or  cone  In  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  to  boro  the  hide  gradually  wider  and  wider 
instead  of  truly  cylindrical,  a-  it  will  do  when  property  funned;  and  that  fault  must  therefore  Ire  corrected  by  grinding  the 
drill  or  bit  so  us  to  reduce  Ua  obliquity,  or  bring  it  nearer  to  a right  angle  with  the  sides  of  tho  bit. 
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hole  about  half  an  inch  deep,  into  which  drill*  of  various  dimension*  can  be  inserted.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  this  mode  of  construction  is,  that  the  drill  is  rarely  placed  true  in  the  mandrel,  which  necessarily 
cau*e*  it  to  perforin  indifferently ; it  is,  therefore,  but  seldom  employed  by  practical  men  who  have  the 
convenience  of  readily  supplying  themselves  with  drills  of  various  dimensions  as  required. 

\V  hen  small  drills  are  used  they  are  held  horizontally  and  kept  up  to  the  work  by  a breast-piece, 
which  is  usually  made  of  wood,  armed  with  a plate  of  steel  superficially  pierced  with  holes  of  different 
dimensions,  in  one  of  which  the  blunt  end  of  the  drill  works.  The  drilf  receives  a reciprocating  motion 
from  an  elastic  bow,  the  spring  of  which  is  coiled  once  round  the  pulley.  Common  bows  are  ordinarily 
made  of  stout  cane,  those  of  a better  description  of  steel,  and  the  string  of  catgut*  but  the  strength  of 
both  mu«t  necessarily  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  drill 

In  order  to  cut  large  holes  more  force  is  obviously  required  than  can  be  imparted  by  the  method 
just  described,  instead  of  which  a brace,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  used  by  carpenters,  is  employed, 
and  the  drill  itself  is  fitted  as  a boring-bit;  but  with  this  difference  in  the  mechanical  arrangement,  in- 
stead of  the  stock  remaining  stationary,  we  have  in  this  case  a long  tapering  spindle,  which  being  noth- 
ing more  than  a Continuation  of  the  brace,  is  necessarily  carried  round  at  the  surne  time,  and  the  motion 
becomes  continuous.  The  upper  part  of  this  spindle  works  in  an  iron  or  steel  plate,  which  is  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  beam,  allied  the  drill-beam.  One  end  of  this  beam  turns  upon  a transverse  pin, 
between  two  uprights,  pierced  with  various  holes,  to  allow  facility  of  fixing  it  by  means  of  the  pin  at 
different  elevations.  The  other  end  of  the  beam  traverses  between  two  uprights,  and  carries  a heavy 
weight,  which  acting  as  a lever  necessarily  keeps  the  drill  to  its  work,  and  the  point  of  the  drill  being 
placed  upon  that  part  of  the  metal  to  be  bored,  the  brace  is  revolved  by  the  hand  of  the  workman. 

The  shank  of  the  drill  should  be  accurately  fitted  in  the  brace,  and  the  apparatus  is  generally  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  work  may  be  belli  in  a strong  l>ench-vice  during  the  process. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  a press  or  lever  drill  in  confined  situations  appears  to  have  been  very  gen- 
erally felt  Tn  Bergeron's  Mann? I du  Tonrtirr , there  is  a plan  of  a brace  worked  by  a pair  of  bevel- 
wheels,  and  Mr.  George  Rennie,  in  the  last  edition  of  Buchanan  mi  Mill  mark  and  othtr  Machinery , has 
given  two  views  of  a portable  drill,  invented  by  Messrs.  Nasmyth,  Gaskell,  Co,  of  Manchester,  which 
consists  of  a cast-iron  frame,  carrying  an  upright  drilling  spindle,  the  top  of  which  is  formed  into  n 
screw,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  or  depressed  by  a handle-wheel,  while  the  requisite  revolving  motion  is 
imparted  to  it  by  two  small  bevel-wheels.  When  required  to  drill  a hole  in  anv  piece  of  machinery, 
it  is  first  of  all  set  in  its  proper  place;  uftcr  this  is  done  the  handle  or  small  fly-wheel  is  turned  round 
for  working  the  drill,  and  by  a slow  revolving  motion  given  to  the  upper  hirndle,  communicating  by 
means  of  the  screw,  the  drill  while  working  is  made  gradually  to  descend. 

The  contrivance  we  have  now  to  describe  is,  we  are  informed,  the  invention  of  u practical  mechanic, 
then  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hague,  of  London.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  tool  is  the  introduction 
of  a ratchet-wheel  nud  click,  which  obviate  the  necessity  of  turning  the  brace  completely  round,  so  that 
the  effective  power  of  the  workman  is  constantly  acting  at  the  greatest  advantage,  ftg.  3132  shows 
nn  elevation  of  the  complete  tool.  Fig. 

.3433  is  a section  of  the  same ; and  Fig. 

3434  the  ratchet  with  its  appendages, 
and  the  arm  separately.  It  is  composed 
of  two  parts : the  first  distinctly  snown 
in  the  sectional  view,  and  distinguished 
by  the  letter  a,  which  is  simply  an  elon- 
gated nut ; the  second  is  n circular  piece 
of  wrought-iron,  terminating  in  a square 
threaded  screw  L,  and  working  into  the 
aforesaid  nut  a.  The  combined  length 
of  these  two,  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  t*K>l  as  shown  in  Fig. 

8432,  may  bo  lengthened  or  shortened 
at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a nut  a.  The 
bottom  piece  b has  a square  hole,  slightly  tapered,  cut  in  its  extremity,  and  in  a direction  with  it*  axi* 
for  receiving  the  drill/.  The  handle  or  third  portion  of  the  tool,  show  n separately  in  Fig.  3434,  fits  on 
to  6,  for  which  purpose  a square  hole  is  cut  in  it  as  shown  at  r\  the  hanale  has  a portion  of  it  at  one 
end  cut  out  to  receive  the  ratchet  and  its  appendage*,  as  is  apparent  from  inspection  of  the  figure,  and 
k kept  in  its  place  by  the  ring  or  cap,  shown  in  section  at  m m.  Fig.  3133.  The  action  of  the  ratchet- 
wheel  is  plainly  restrained  to  one  direction  by  means  of  the  click  g and  spring  A,  so  that  when  the  han- 
dle is  moved  with  a backward  pull,  the  drill  does  not  move. 

In  working,  the  conicahpoint  of  the  brace  is  placed  under  a temporary  framing  of  cast-iron ; the  tool 
being  thus  fixed  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  the  handle  c,  the  drill  being  pressed  down  when  ncces- 
#ary,  or,  in  technical  language,  **  kept  to  its  work,”  by  unscrewing  the  upiier  portion  or  nut  a,  by  mean* 
of  a piece  of  pointed  iron  which  enters  a hole  cut  for  that  purpose,  and  obviously  urges  the  drill  down- 
ward. 

Such,  with  some  unimportant  modifications,  is  the  form  in  which  this  very  useful  implement  has  till 
recently  been  constructed.  Its  advantages  may  be  enumerated  in  few  word*:  it  requires  less  exertion 
than  any  form  of  brace  or  drill-stock  previously  introduced,  and  it  performs  its  work  with  greater  accu- 
racy. It  is  not,  however,  free  from  defects ; tne  ratchet-wheel,  click,  and  spring,  are  liable  to  derange- 
ment, and  require  to  be  frequently  replaced,  and  the  noise  which  ir  produced  in  working  the  instrument 
is  far  from  agreeable.  These  objections  are  obviated  by  an  arrangement  recently  proposed  by  Mr. 
Shanks  of  Johnstone,  England,  which,  we  think,  will  be  found  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  old  form, 
and  only  requires  to  be  more  generally  known  to  insure  its  preference  anil  adoption.  The  principal 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Shanks's  hand-drill  is  the  substitution  of  a spiral  steel  band,  or  clutch  embracing  the 
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drill  stock,  and  acting  upon  it  by  friction  for  the  more  complicated  combination  of  ratchet- wheel,  click, 
and  spring.  Fig.  3435  shows  ho  elevation,  and  Fig.  8436  a section  of  this  improved  form  of  the  tool ; 
a is  the  hollow  nut  for  adjusting  the  drill  to  different  lengths,  ft  the  screw  for  feeding  the  drill,  c the 
handle  of  the  same  form,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  that  already  described,  but  made  with  a 
cylindrical  socket  c',  which  embraces  the  spiral  ribnnd  k,  and  of  which  Fig.  3437  is  a detached  view. 
This  spiral  riband  or  clutch  is  bored  truly  cylindrical  to  fit  the  drill-stock  e,  and  rests  without  being 
fixed  upon  a collar  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stock ; it  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  socket  c'  by  the 
screw  /,  and  the  washer  m secures  all  these  parts. 


3438. 


3439. 


The  mode  in  which  the  tool  works  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  above  description  and  an  ex 
animation  of  the  section.  Fig.  3436.  When  the  handle  e i»  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  the  drill/ 
cuts,  the  clutch  k by  its  friction  firmly  embraces  the  drill-stock  e,  and  turns  the  drill,  however  great  die 
resistance  nmy  be.  When  the  handle  is  returned  the  clutch  relaxes  and  slips  upon  the  stock,  thereby 
preventing  the  return  of  the  drill. 

The  class  of  tools  which  come  within  the  general  description  of  rose-bits,  countersinks,  wideners,  or 
brouchers,  is  far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  anv  specific  description  in  an  article  like  the  present  Sonic 
are  intended  partially  to  enlarge  a hole  previously  drilled,  others  to  do  so  throughout  its  entire  depth. 
M.  Lenseigne,  a French  mechanician,  has  made  a great  and  decided  improvement  in  the  form  of  his 
broaches.  It  is  a well-ascertained  fact  that  pentagonal  broaches  do  not  perforin  their  work  very  accu- 
rately, more  especially  when  applied  to  enlarge  a hole  drilled  through  a thin  plate  of  metal.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  brace  Im*  a tendency  to  render  the  hole  sensibly  larger  at  the  mouth.  To  correct  this  defect 
some  workmen  turn  the  broach  truly  cylindrical  and  then  remove  a portion  of  two  sides  with  a file,  os 
is  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  8438:  the  part  a,  which  is  a segment  of  a circle,  bears  against  the 
sides  of  the  hole,  and  serves  as  a conductor,  and  whilst  the  acute  angular  edge  ft  quickly  removes  the 
material,  the  obtuse  angle  r.  which  follows,  corrects  any  inequality  of  cutting.  Tliis  form  of  broach  is 
unquestionably  preferable  to  any  previously  introduced ; nevertheless  it  has  this  defect : if  a chip  of 
metal  gets  between  the  round  part  a of  the  broach  and  the  side  of  the  hole,  the  angular  edge  ft  is 
necessarily  thrust  forward,  and  the  truth  of  the  work  is  destroyed.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  M.  Leo- 
eeigne  gives  to  his  broaches  the  form  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  3439.  Here  there  are  three  segments  of 
a cylinder  which  serve  as  guides,  and  the  metal  is  removed  by  the  obtuse  angular  edges.  A tool  thus 
formed  cuts  nearly  as  fast  and  much  more  accurately  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  3438 ; it  also  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  made  than  those  which  are  either  pentagonal  or  hexagonal. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  method  of  cutting  a screw  or  spiral  thread  upon  any  cylinder  of  metal 
by  a manual  operation.  Before  describing  the  tools  by  which  this  effect  is  produced,  we  propose  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a brief  analysis  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth  s excellent  ana  thoroughly  practical  essar 
on  a Uniform  St/ a tan  of  Screw  Thread*,  as  applied  to  bolts  and  screws,  used  in  fitting  up  steam-en- 
gines and  other  machinery.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  pitch  of  any  particular  thread,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  not  a submultiple  of  the  common  inch  measure,  occasions  extreme  embarrassment, 
an  evil  which  would  Ik?  completely  obviated  by  uniformity  of  system,  the  tnread  becoming  constant  far 
a given  diameter.  The  same  principle  would  also  supersede  the  costly  variety  of  screwing  apparatus 
required  in  many  establishments,  and  remove  the  confusion  and  delay  occasioned  thereby ; it  would 
likewise  prevent  the  waste  of  bolts  and  nuts  which  is  at  present  unavoidable. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  combined  effort  1ms  been,  hitherto,  made  to  attain  so  desirable  an  object  ; 
as  yet  there  is  no  recognized  standard,  and  this  will  cease  to  be  a matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  any  standard  must,  to  a great  extent,  lie  arbitrary.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
duce a precise  rule  from  mechanical  principles,  or  from  any  number  of  experiments ; and,  on  the  other, 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  such  that  mere  approximation  would  be  unimportant  and  unsatisfactory,  ab- 
solute identity  of  thread  being  indispensable.  To  how  great  an  extent  the  choice  of  thread  is  arbitrary 
will  appear  from  a cursory  consideration  of  tin?  principles  affecting  it  Without  attempting  to  discuss 
these  hi  detail,  which  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  it  may  be  iuteresting  to  notice  the  gen- 
eral outline  and  bearings  of  the  subject 

The  u-e  of  die  screw-bolt  is  to  unite  certain  parts  of  machinery  in  close  and  firm  contact  and  it  w 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose  by  the  compact  form  in  which  it  possesses  necessary  strength  and 
mechanical  power.  The  extreme  familiarity  of  the  object  tends  to  prevent  the  observation  of  its  pecu- 
liar fitness,  yet  among  all  the  application*  of  mechanics  there  is,  perhaps,  uo  instance  of  adaptation 
more  remarkable.  The  ease  with  which  distinct  parts  of  machinery  can  lie  united,  the  firmness  of  the 
union,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  may  lie  separated,  are  conditions  of  the  utmost  importance, 
which  by  no  other  contrivance  could  be  combined  in  an  equal  degree. 
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While,  howover,  the  utility  of  the  screw  in  this  application  is  abundantly  obvious,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  what  may  be  the  precise  formation  most  advantageous  under  all  circumstances.  No  exact  data 
of  any  kind  can  be  obtained  for  calculation,  and  the  problem  will  be  found  to  be  capable  only  of  ap- 
proximate solution. 

Tho  principal  conditions  required  in  the  screw-bolt  arc  power,  strength,  and  durability — the  latter 
having  reference  to  the  wear  occasioned  by  frequent  fixing  and  unfixing.  But  none  of  these  conditions 
can  be  reduced  to  any  definite  quantity.  We  cannot,  for  example,  determine  the  exact  amount  of  power 
necessary  to  draw  the  parts  of  a machine  into  due  contact,  of  the  precise  degree  of  strength  which  may 
suffice  for  resisting  the  strains  to  which  they  may  l>e  exposed,  lienee  we  cannot  lay  down  any  rule 
for  determining  the  diameter  of  the  screw-bolt  required  for  a given  purpose.  Practical  men  can  judge  of 
the  proper  size  with  considerable  accuracy,  but  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it  with  absolute 
precision. 

If  the  diameter  be  given,  and  it  be  required  to  find  the  proper  thread,  the  nature  of  the  question  is 
not  essentially  altered.  He  amount  neither  of  power  nor  of  strength,  nor  indeed  any  other  condition, 
is  thereby  determined.  A certain  limit  is  assigned,  but  within  that  limit  the  proportions  of  strength 
and  power,  Ac.,  may  vary  indefinitely  according  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  thread.  There  are  three 
essential  characteristics  belonging  to  the  screw  thread,  namely,  pitch,  depth,  anti  form.  Each  of  these 
may  be  indefinitely  modified  independently  of  the  others,  and  any  change  will  more  or  less  affect  the 
several  conditions  of  power,  strength,  and  durability.  The  mechanical  power  of  the  screw  clearly  de- 
pends on  the  pitch,  which,  for  a given  diameter,  determines  the  angle  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  on  the 
form  of  thread  which  regulates  the  direction  in  which  the  force  applied  will  act.  The  strength  of  the 
screw,  as  regards  the  thread,  varies  with  each  of  the  three  characters;  in  the  centre  part  being  as  the 
area,  it  is  little  affected,  except  by  change  of  depth.  The  durability  of  the  thread  also  depends  chiefly 
on  it*  depth,  and  the  proper  degree  of  the  latter  is  determined  principally  with  reference  to  this  condi- 
tion. In  the  selection  of  the  thread  considerable  latitude  of  choice  will  be  found  to  prevail  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  characteristics  ; therefore  no  definite  rule  can  be  given  lor  determining  any  one  of  them. 
It  may  bo  manifest  that  particular  threads  are  too  coarse  or  too  fine,  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  but  there 
are  clearly  intermediate  degrees,  within  which  the  choice  of  thread,  like  that  of  the  diameter,  is  arbi- 
trary, and  mu9t  be  guided  rather  by  discretion  than  by  calculation. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  conditions  required  in  the  thread  may  be  noticed  as  having  a 
tendency  to  perplex  the  choice.  Thus,  increase  of  power,  according  to  a known  law,  is  necessarily  at- 
tended with  diminution  of  strength,  and  the  square  thread  which  has  the  advantage  in  respect  of  power 
is  proportionally  weaker  than  the  angular  thread.  A fine  thread  loses  in  strength  while  it  gains  me- 
chanically as  compared  with  one  that  is  coarser;  and  deep  threads,  while  they  are  more  durable  than 
shallow,  materially  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  bolt. 

The  selection  of  the  thread  is  also  affected  by  the  mutual  relation  subsisting  between  the  three  con- 
stituent characters  of  pitch,  depth,  and  form.  Each  of  these,  as  already  observed,  may  be  separately 
modified;  but  practically  no  one  character  can  be  determined  irrespectively  of  the  others.  The  pitch 
of  the  square  thread  is  usually  twice  that  of  the  angular,  for  the  same  diameter,  to  retain  similar  pro- 
portions of  power  and  strength.  Coarse  threads  should  be  deep  as  compared  with  fine  to  provide 
against  the  wear  from  friction,  and  a coarse  angular  thread  will  require  additional  depth,  not  only  to 
preserve  the  due  proportion  of  power,  but  also  to  prevent  the  longitudinal  strain  from  being  thrown 
too  much  sideways  on  the  nut.  Hence  each  character  acts  as  a limit  to  the  variation  of  the  others,  and 
in  some  instances,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  certain  diameters,  it  will  be  found  that  the  leading  considera- 
tions in  fixing  one  character  is  the  resulting  effect  on  another.  Tlius,  in  some  of  the  smaller  sized 
screws,  the  pitch  is  determined  principally  by  reference  to  the  depth,  a coarser  thread  bting  objectiona- 
ble, localise  the  extra  depth  would  obviously  tend  to  weaken  the  centre  part  of  the  bolt,  while  tho 
necessary  shallowness  of  a finer  thread  would  render  it  too  liable  to  wear  with  friction. 

The  proportionate  strength  of  the  thread  and  centre  part  of  the  screw  is  regulated  mainly  by  the 
depth  of  the  nut,  which  is  usually  of  the  same  measure  as  the  diameter  of  the  bolt.  Assuming  this 
dimension  as  fixed,  the  proportion  of  strength  between  the  two  parts  will  necessarily  vary  with  the 
different  characters  of  thread,  and  more  particularly  with  the  depth.  The  centre  part  not  being  liable 
to  wear,  while  the  thread  is  obviously  subject  to  friction  and  accidental  injury,  the  original  proportion 
of  strength  ought  to  be  considerably  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Such  being  the  variety  and  vague  character  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  subject,  a corresponding 
degree  of  latitude  might  naturally  be  expected  in  their  practical  application.  Accordingly  we  find, 
instead  of  that  uniformity  which  is  so  desirable,  a diversity  so  great  as  almost  to  discourage  any  hope 
of  its  removal.  The  only  mode  in  which  this  could  lie  attempted  with  any  probability  of  success  would 
be  by  a sort  of  compromise,  all  parties  consenting  to  adopt  a medium  for  the  sake  of  common  advan- 
tage. The  average  pitch  and  depth  of  the  various  threads,  used  by  the  lending  engineers,  would  thus 
become  the  common  standard,  which  would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  conciliating  general  con- 
currence, but  would,  in  all  probability,  be  nearer  tho  true  standard  for  all  practical  purposes  tlian  any 
other. 

Some  years  ago  Messrs.  Whitworth  A Co.  altered  the  threads  of  their  screwing  tackle  on  this  princi- 
ple. and  the  result  of  the  experiment  has  proved  abundantly  satisfactory.  An  extensive  collection  of 
•crew-bolts  was  marie  from  the  principal  workshops  throughout  England,  and  the  average  thread  care- 
fully observed  for  different  diameters.  Tho  h 1,  and  inch  were  particularly  selected,  and  taken 
as  fixed  point*  of  a scale  by  which  the  intermediate  sizes  were  regulated,  and  the  only  deviation  made 
from  the  exact  average  was  such  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the  great  inconvenience  of  small 
fractional  parts  in  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  threads 
to  the  inch,  standard  moasure,  for  each  diameter. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  above  one  inch  diameter  the 
same  pitch  is  used  for  two  sizes.  This  was  unavoidable 
without  introducing  small  fractional  parts;  moreover,  the 
economy  of  screwing  apparatus  is  promoted  by  repetition 
of  the  thread. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  proportion 
between  the  pitch  and  the  diameter  varies  throughout  the 
entire  scale.  11ms  the  pitch  of  the  \ inch  is  one  fifth  of  the 
diameter ; tliat  of  the  4 inch,  one-sixth ; of  the  1 inch,  one- 
eighth;  of  the  4 inch,  one-twelfth ; of  the  0 inch,  one-fif- 
teenth. It  is  obvious  that  more  power  is  required  as  the 
diameter  increases : but  this  consideration  alone  will  not 
account  for  the  actual  deviation,  which  is  obviously  much 
less  than  it  would  be  if  the  scale  were  calculated  mathe- 
matically with  reference  to  the  power  required.  The  ne- 
cessary amount  of  power  must  be  determined  in  relation 
to  the  muscular  force  of  the  human  arm,  aided  by  the  lever- 
age of  the  screw-key.  Now  in  the  case  of  smaller  screws, 
there  is  a considerable  excess  of  force,  and  consequently  of 
power.  Again  in  the  larger  we  discover  a deficiency  of 
power,  for  with  all  the  leverage  that  can  generally  be  ap- 
plied, it  requires  the  united  force  of  several  men  to  fix  a 
bolt  of  six  inches  diameter.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  the  amount  of 
power  required  is  not  the  leading  consideration  in  determining  the  pitch  of  the  thread,  and  in  the  smaller 
sizes  the  necessary  depth  of  a coarser  thread,  as  already  observed,  would  too  much  weaken  the  centre 
part  of  the  screw.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  coarse  thread*  would  render  small  screws  apt  to 
work  loose  for  want  of  sufficient  hold  to  prevent  the  effect  of  birring ; and,  ou  the  other  hand,  finer 
threads  on  large  bolts,  besides  being  weaker,  and  consequently  less  durable,  might  render  it  a matter 
of  difficulty  to  unfix  them  when  occasion  required. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  threads,  of  which  the  preceding  table  shows  the 
average,  are  usea  in  cast  as  well  as  wrought  iron,  and  this  circumstance  has,  doubtless,  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  them  somewhat  coarser  than  they  would  have  been  if  restricted  to  wroiiglit-iron.  The 
variation  in  depth  among  the  different  specimens,  before  alluded  to,  was  found  to  be  greater  propor- 
tionally than  in  pitch.  The  angle  made  by  the  sides  of  the  thread  will  afford  a simple  and  convenient 
expression  for  the  deptli.  The  mean  of  the  variation  of  this  angle  in  one-inch  screws  was  found  to  be 
about  55°,  and  this  was  also  very  nearly  the  rneau  of  the  angle  in  screws  of  different  diameters.  As 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  this  angle  should  be  constant,  more  especially  w ith  reference  to  general 
uniformity  ol  system,  the  angle  of  65°  lias  been  adopted  throughout  the  entire  scale ; a constant  pro- 
portion  is  thus  established  between  the  depth  and  pitch  of  the  thread.  In  calculating  the  former,  a 
deduction  must  be  made  for  the  quantity  rounded  off,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  whole  depth — that 
is,  one-sixth  from  the  top,  and  one-sixth  from  the  bottom  of  the  thread.  Making  this  deduction,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  angle  of  55°  gives  for  the  actual  depth  rather  more  than  three-fifths,  and  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  pitch.  The  precaution  of  rounding  off  is  adopted  to  prevent  the  injury  which  the 
thread  of  the  screw  and  that  of  the  taps  and  dies  might  sustain  from  accident. 

Two  descriptions  of  tools  are  employed  for  cutting  screws  by  hand ; namely,  the  screw-plate  and  the 
screw  stock,  witli  movable  dies.  The  first,  and  doubtless  the  most  ancient  form,  is  simply  a flat  plate 
of  steel,  assuming  the  shape  of  a file,  haviug  a tang  and  handle  at  one  or  both  ends ; in  this  plate  are 
one  or  more  series  of  graduated  screwed  holes,  so  that  by  passing  the  bolt  or  pin  successively  through 
several  a finished  screw  is  obtained.  This  form  of  tool,  however  modified  in  its  construction,  is  obvi- 
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ously  imperfect,  and  but  rarely  used  except  for  screws  under  | inch  diameter. 

The  first  decided  improvement  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  due  to  Mr.  Peter  Keir,  who  intro- 
duced a cutter,  let  into  a groove  sunk  in  ooe  of  the  dies,  which  follows  the  lead  obtained  by  the  dies, 
and  deepens  the  thread.  This  arrangement  is  more  especially  applicable  to  square-threaded  screws. 

In  1828,  Mr.  J.  Jones  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London  an  improved  form  of  screw  stock 
and  tap,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  tne  society.  In  tliis  case,  also,  a cutter  is  used,  secured 
by  clamps  on  the  face  of  the  screw-stock,  which  necessarily  follows  the  lead  obtained  by  the  dies,  and 
completes  the  screw  in  an  expeditious  manner.  The  altered  form  of  tap  is  a combination  of  the  taper 
and  plug  tap,  the  part  towards  the  point  being  conical,  and  the  upper  part  cylindrical.  The  threads 
arc  rounded  off  l>oth  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  tap  is  fluted  with  four  or  more  rectangular  grooves, 
one  side  of  which  is  in  a line  with  the  centre,  thus  giving,  in  a cross  section  of  the  tap,  a form  some- 
what similar  to  a ratchet-wheel.  About  one-third  of  the  thread*  have  their  tops  filed  down  to  dimmish 
the  quantity  of  surface  in  contact,  by  which  much  labor  is  saved,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  power  re- 

auieitc  for  screwing  in  the  usual  way  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction,  and  not  in  cutting  away 
»c  superfluous  mctaL  This  form  of  tap  answers  perfectly  well  for  nuts  not  exceeding  one  inch  and  a 
quarter,  but  for  those  of  larger  size,  as  two  or  three  inches,  it  is  advisable  to  in-ert  a cutter  in  the  body 
of  the  tap  just  at  the  part  where  the  cone  terminates  by  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  cut 
out,  and  the  upper  or  plug  part  of  the  tap  lias  nothing  to  do  but  to  equalize  and  smooth  the  thread. 

In  1838,  M.  Gouet  proposed  a new  form  of  screw-stock  with  four  dies,  two  of  which  were  conductors 
or  guides,  and  the  other  two  acted  as  a screw' -cutting  or  chasing  tool  In  the  Bulletin  tie  la  Societii 
hulustritlle  de  Mu! house,  we  find  a description  of  two  forms  of  screw-stock,  ami  an  expanding  lap  by 
M.  Lamorinifere.  The  first  is  composed  of  three  dies,  two  of  which  are  of  tempered  steel,  and  the  tliird 
of  wood,  intended  merely  to  serve  os  a conductor.  The  second  has  four  dies,  very  narrow  and  directly 
opposite  to  each  other,  which  arc  made  to  approach  by  means  of  a circular  plate,  hollowed  in  an  cllip- 
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tical  shape,  and  its  circumference  cut  into  teeth.  With  regard  to  the  expanding  screw-tap  the  object 
of  the  inventor  appears  to  have  been  to  dispense  with  a series  of  tans  of  different  sixes,  to  cut  rather 
than  press  out  the  metal,  and  to  allow  sharpening  on  a grindstone  when  the  cutting  edges  become  im- 
paired. M.  Waldeck  also  invented  a screw-stock  with  a series  of  cutters,  which  produced  either  angu- 
lar or  square  threads,  and  the  same  mechanician  subsequently  introduced  further  improvements  with 
regard  to  taps.  The  screw-stock  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  next 
claims  our  attention.  Of  this  tool  there  are  two  forms ; the  first  is  rather  complicated : the  dies,  of  which 
there  are  three,  work  in  as  many  eccentric  curves  sunk  in  a metal  disk,  whose  exterior  edge  is  cut  into 
teeth  in  the  manner  of  a tangent-wheel,  and  worked  by  an  endless  screw,  the  action  of  w hich  necessa- 
ril  y causes  the  dies  either  to  approach  or  recede  from  a common  centre. 

This  tool  cuts  the  metal  with  great  rapidity,  requires  but  little  exertion,  and  produces  very  excellent 
screws.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is,  that  the  complication  of  its  parts,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tangent-wheel  render  frequent  repair  necessary,  more  especially  in  the  hands  of  careless  or  indifferent 
workmen. 

The  secoud,  or  guide  screw-stock,  is  entirely  new  in  form,  and  not  liable  to  the  same  objection  ; more- 
over, it  is  alleged  by  the  inventor  that  it  will  cut  a screw  scarcely  inferior  to  that  obtained  in  a slide- 
lathe  from  a true  guide.  The  thread  produced  is  not  only  true,  nud  of  the  exact  pitch  required,  but 
perfectly  formed  throughout,  being  cut  clean,  without  distortion  of  the  metal. 

In  alf  these  respects  the  advantage  of  the  guide  over  the  common  screw  stock  is  remarkable.  Tire 
latter  will  not  cut  a screw  in  any  degree  perfect ; the  thread,  besides  being  irregular,  is  never  of  the 
right  pitch ; it  is  also  more  or  lees  swollen  by  the  violence  done  to  the  metal,  so  that  the  diameter  of 
the  screw  is  frequently  found  to  exceed  that  of  the  blank-bolt  in  which  it  is  cuf.  These  defects  arc 
Attended  with  the  most  serious  practical  inconvenience  ; they  frequently  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  a fit  between  the  screw  and  the  nut,  and  consequently  occasion  a considerable  sacrifice  both  of 
time  and  labor.  They  necessarily  impair,  iu  a very  great  degree,  the  efficiency  of  the  screw-bolt,  which 
cannot  jMissess  cither  the  strength  or  mechanical  power  which  it  would  have  if  the  thread  were  cut 
clean  and  true. 


The  defects  in  question  are  variously  modified  according  to  the  size  of  the  master-tap  used  in  cutting 
the  dies.  If  they  have  been  cut  by  a master-tap  double  the  depth  of  the  thread,  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  bolt  to  be  screwed,  they  will  act  very  well  at  first,  and  the  thread  will  be  started  true,  but, 
as  the  operation  proceeds,  they  become  altogether  unsteady  and  uncertain  in  their  action.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  nave  been  cut  by  a master-tap  of  the  same  size  as  the  bolt  to  be  screwed,  the  thread 
is  made  out  of  truth  in  its  origin.  They  first  touch  the  bolt  only  on  the  extreme 
tnt  of  their  outer  edges,  os  shown  in  Fig.  3440,  a being  the  die,  and  b the  pin  or 
It  Further,  they  huve  neither  sufficient  guide  nor  steady  abutment  till  the  oper- 
ation is  on  the  point  of  completion.  It  is  not  unusual  to  employ  a master-tup  of  an 
intermediate  size.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dies  will  combine  in 
a mollified  degree  the  defects  peculiar  to  each  of  the  cuscb  already  mentioned.  In 
the  guide-stock  this  perplexity  is  entirely  obviated,  and  the  dies  act  with  full  advantage  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  o{>eration  to  its  conclusion.  They  are  cut  by  a master-tap  double  the  depth  of  the 
thread,  larger  in  diameter  than  the  screw-blank ; while  their  general  form  und  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  moved  forward,  are  such  as  to  preserve  their  cutting  power,  and  steadiness  of  action,  undi- 
minished to  the  full  depth  of  the  thread. 

The  plan  of  the  guide-stock  will  be  easily  understood  from  Fig.  3441.  The  interior  of  the  stock  is 
shown  in  dotted  lines  through  the  top  plate  a,  which  is  fastened  by  tbe  screws  bb’  b" ; c is  a stationary 
or  fixed  die ; d d'  are  moving  dies  simultaneously  brought  up 
by  a piece  c,  sliding  in  a recess  in  the  stock,  und  bearing  with 
a distinct  incline,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  against  the  back 
of  each  die.  The  piece  e terminates  with  a square-threaded 
screw  e\  and  is  drawn  up  by  a nut  f on  tbe  outside  of  tbe 
stock.  The  dies  having  been  cut  by  a full-sized  master-tap.  as 
already  mentioned,  the  curve  made  by  their  outer  edges  is  that 
of  the  blank  piu  or  bolt  they  are  intended  to  screw.  Hence, 
in  starting  the  thread  they  bear  at  all  points  of  the  common 
curve,  and  the  impression  made  by  indentation  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  thread  of  the  die.  Tin*  parts  in- 
dented serve  as  a steady  guide  to  the  dies  in  cutting  round  the  blank-pin.  A groove  in  the  stationary 
die  facilitates  the  operation.  Four  cutting  edges  are  brought  into  action,  at  points  of  the  circumference 
nearly  equidistant ; so  that  by  little  more  than  a quarter  turn,  the  thread  is  completely  started  round 
the  pin,  and  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  operation,  by  the  common  screw-stock,  is  entirely  removed. 

After  the  thread  is  started,  the  fixed  die  serves  principally  as  a guide  and  abutment  for  the  others. 
The  moving  dies  arc  peculiar  both  in  regard  to  their  form  and  direction,  which  depend  on  the  piston  of 
the  arc  in  the  shank  of  the  die.  The  two  sides  have  each  a different  inclination  to  the  arc.  As  the  die 
moves  forward  one  side  becomes  prominent  towards  the  screw-bolt,  anil  its  cutting  edge  continues  in 
contact  with  the  thread,  till  it  is  cut  to  the  full  depth  required.  The  prominent  sides  of  the  moving 
dies  are  those  turned  towards  each  other. 

The  direction  of  the  common  die  in  screw-stocks,  of  the  old  form,  is  necessarily  towards  the  axis  or 
the  screw-bolt.  In  the  guide-stock  the  direction  of  the  moving  dies  is  that  of  two  planes  meeting  be- 
yond the  centre  of  the  stock,  in  a line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  screw-bolt,  and  considerably  behind  it. 

This  direction  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  screw  bolt  as  the  thread  is  cut  deeper.  One  of  the  three  dies  being  stationary,  there  must  necessarily 
be  a constant  change  in  the  position  of  the  screw-bolt  in  relation  to  the  two  others,  the  effect  of  which, 
if  not  counteracted,  would  be  to  deprive  the  cutting  edges  of  the  requisite  prominence ; but  by  giving 
them  the  direction  before  mentioned,  tire  proper  degree  of  prominence  is  secured,  notwithstanding  the 
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change  of  position,  and  the  latter  when  combined  with  the  eccentricity  of  the  dies,  so  far  from  being 
any  impediment  to  their  action,  materially  assists  it.  The  newly  formed  thread  iH  thereby  kept  in  coo- 
tact  with  the  dies,  for  some  distance  behind  their  cutting  edges,  affording  them  the  same  kind  of  sup- 
port throughout  the  operation  which  they  have  at  the  commencement ; when,  as  already  observed,  the 
curve  made  by  their  outer  edges  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  screw-blank.  This  continued  support, 
which  is  necessary  to  steady  their  action,  could  not  be*  obtained  without  a change  in  the  position  of  the 
screw-bolt.  They  would  otherwise  acquire  too  much  clearance  as  they  form  the  thread  deeper,  and 
their  cutting  edges  would  be  apt  to  tlig. 

The  steadiness  of  the  guide- stock,  ami  its  easy  action  in  screwing,  are  equally  remarkable.  In  using 
it,  not  one-half  the  force  consumed  by  the  common  stock  is  required.  The  inner  edges  of  the  moving 
dies,  which  principally  act  in  cutting  out  the  metal,  are  tiled  off  to  an  acute  angle ; tliis  enables  them 
to  cut  with  extreme  ease,  and  without  in  any  degree  distorting  the  thread,  while  they  take  off  shavings 
similar  to  those  cut  in  the  lathe  ; their  action  in  cutting  is  in  effect  the  same  as  a chasing-tool,  to  which 
indeed  they  bear  aD  obvious  resemblance  in  form,  and  they  may  be  sharpened  on  a grindstone  in  the 
same  manner. 

A practical  difficulty  has  hitherto  attended  the  use  of  the  screw-stock,  arising  from  the  wear  of  the 
taps  and  dies.  The  tap  becomes  less  in  diameter,  and  consequently  taps  the  hole  too  small,  while  the 
opposite  effect  takes  place  with  the  dies,  which,  Wing  unable  to  cut  a full-sized  thread,  leave  the  screw 
too  large.  The  only  mode  of  counteracting  this  two  fold  error,  so  as  to  obtain  a fit  between  the  screw 
and  the  nut,  is  by  forcing  the  dies  forward  till  they  have  reduced  the  diameter  of  the  screw  a propor- 
tionate quantity,  and  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  it  is  manifest  that  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
case  of  common  dies,  without  injury  to  the  thread.  Iti  using  the  guide-stock,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
attended  with  no  disadvantage,  and  lest  the  diameter  of  the  screw  should  inadvertently  be  reduced 
more  than  necessary,  figures  are  stamped  on  the  sides  of  the  nut  /,  to  indicate  when  the  thread  is  full. 

We  have  now  to  describe  another  screw-stock.  This  tool  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  ordi- 
nary screw-stock,  with  such  additions  and  alterations  as  appeared  necessary.  The  principal  objection 
to  the  old  form  is,  that  the  metal  is  rather  pressed  out  than  cut,  at  the  expenditure  of  much  force ; in 
that  now  under  consideration,  one  die  acts  as  a guide,  and  the  other  as  a cutter,  by  which  arrangement 
not  ouly  is  a perfect  thread  produced,  but  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  preserved  and  less  power  em- 
ployed. 

Figs.  3442  and  3443  show  Mr.  Bodmer's  improved  screw-stock,  with  the  lid  removed  in  a plan  and 
longitudinal  section ; a a'  is  the  box  made  cither  of  steel,  wrought,  or  cast  iron ; b the  vibrating  tool  or 
cutting-dic,  which  is  fixed  in  the  die-holder  c,  in  such  a manner  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  thread  when  the  die  begins  to  cut  on  the  surface.  The  die  may  also  be  a perfect  fit  in  the 
die-holder  e,  but  in  that  case  it  must  be  cut  to  a larger  diameter  than  the  screw  itself  would  require,  as 
usually  done  in  common  stocks ; d is  the  guide-die  recessed  into  the  stock  a a',  and  which  mav  be  bored 
out  to  the  full  diameter  of  the  bolt  or  pin  to  be  screwed,  or  tapped  in  the  ordinary-  manner.  The  guide- 
die  d is  prevented  from  turning  by  a small  key  t\  the  screw/,  in  the  die  holder  c,  is  not  only  the  handle 
or  lever  by  which  the  stock  is  worked,  but  also  advances  the  cutting-die  b as  the  operation  proceeds. 
The  cutting  die-holder  c is  recessed  into  the  stock,  in  a mauner  similar  to  d,  and  has  as  much  room  at 
x and  x as  is  necessary  to  allow  that  part  of  the  cutting-die  which,  when  the  stock  is  turned  in  the  op- 
posite direction  would  drag,  to  recede  out  of  the  thread  so  as  to  clear  the  thread  and  particles  of  metal 
cut  out  during  the  operation,  by  which  arrangement  the  cutting-die  will  preserve  its  keen  edge.  Sup- 
pose the  operation  of  screwing  to  have  been  commenced  at  the  bottom  of  a pin,  and  the  stock  arrived 
at  the  top ; the  handle  or  screw  f will  require  to  be  advanced  a little,  ami  then  the  stock  is  ready  to 
work  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  evident  that  the  moment  the  haudles  ff  are  nulled  by  the  work- 
man, the  die  will  bite  on  that  side  which  is  moved  deeper  by  the  pull,  and  recede  out  of  cut  on  the 
opposite  side ; it  will  therefore  act  and  cut  like  a tool  in  a lathe  or  planing  machine,  and  preserve  its 
keen  edge  much  longer,  and  remove  filaments  of  metal  much  more  easily  thau  dies  constructed  in  tlic 
ordinary  way. 


3442.  3445.  3444. 


Fig  8444  is  an  end  view  of  the  stock ; Fig.  3446  a ground  plan  and  an  end  view  of  the  cutting  (lie- 
holder,  and  Fig.  3446  the  lid  of  the  stock  fitting  the  bevel  or  half  V grooves  of  the  same ; Fig.  8447  is 
a plan  and  section  of  the  guide-die  d,  and  Fig.  3448  shows  a mode  of  regulating  the  play  or  motion  of 
the  cutting-die  b,  by  means  of  set-screws. 

Fig.  3449  is  a ground  plan,  and  Fig.  3460  a section  of  a stock  with  two  cutting-dies  moving  in  a 
lateral  direction;  a a'  is  the  stock  or  frame;  bb‘  the  handles  or  set-screws,  acting  upon  the  dies  e c7, 
which  are  perfect  fits  in  the  stock,  and  against  which  the  cutting-dies  dd'  slide  laterally.  These  dies 
are  confined  between  two  plates  which  are  screwed  or  riveted  to  the  stock  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
is  evident  that  the  two  cutting-dies  dd,  when  tightened  up  against  the  piece  which  is  to  be  screwed, 
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will  recede  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  poll,  as  much  as  there  is  space  left  between  the  die9 
and  the  side  of  the  stock,  and  in  so  doing  will  operate  in  the  manner  already  described  with  reference 
to  the  vibrating  dies. 

3450.  3449. 
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Fig.  3451  shows  a longitudinal  and  end  view  of  ono  of  these  taps.  After  having  been  finished  to 
nearly  the  right  measure  in  the  screwing  lathe,  the  hips  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a mechanism 
in  a tap-cutting  lathe,  by  means  of  which  the  couvolute  form  is  given. 


3451. 


The  advantage  of  this  construction  of  tap  is  evident,  because  not  only  is  the  top  of  the  thread  eased 
in  a convolute  form,  as  usually  done  by  hand,  but  likewise  the  bottom ; the  sides  of  the  thread  also  are 
tapered,  or  relieved,  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  the  tap  cuts  like  an  ordinary  turning-tool,  instead 
of  making  its  way  through  the  metal  by  sheer  pressure. 

The  annexed  table  indicates  the  number  of  threads  per 
inch  both  for  angular  and  square  threads. 

To  describe,  within  the  limits  of  a brief  article,  the  various 
tools  used  among  the  different  classes  of  turners  is  manifest- 
hf  impossible.  They  are  so  infinitely  diversified  both  in 
form  and  size,  according  to  the  necessities,  the  ingenuity, 
and  frequently,  perhaps,  the  prejudice  of  those  who  use 
them,  that  a volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject 

Gravers,  triangular,  square,  round,  pointed,  heel  or  hook, 
and  screw  tools,  with  various  other  nameless  sorts,  the  con- 
trivance of  individual  skill,  are  used  in  turning  hard  bodies, 
such  as  bone,  ivory,  and  the  metals. 

The  graver  is  made  from  a square  bar  of  steel  cut  off  by 
an  oblique  plane  at  the  end,  wuich  forms  a lozenge  or  dia- 
mond lace,  and  produces  two  inclined  edges,  at  two  of  the 
fiat  sides  of  the  bar ; these  are  inclined  opposite  ways,  so 
that  the  graver  serves  either  for  left  or  right  hand  work  by 
merely  turning  it  one  quarter  round  to  bring  up  another 
side.  The  point  formed  by  the  acute  angle  in  which  the 
two  inclined  edges  meet,  is  better  adapted  for  cutting  than 
any  other  form,  aud  is  exceedingly  strong;  the  fiat  sides 
give  it  an  excellent  bearing  upon  the  rest  Another  conve- 
nience of  the  graver  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  sharp- 
ened, an  object  of  considerable  importance  in  turning  hard 
metal ; it  only  requires  to  be  held  on  the  grindstone  at  the 
proper  angle  to  grind  the  diamond  face  away,  aud  thus  make  sharp  edges  with  the  two  flat  sides.  The 
graver  is  principally  used  to  rough  the  work,  its  point  being  applied  to  cut  grooves  all  over  the  surface 
till  it  is  true,  and  then  the  welved  edge  of  the  graver,  or  a square,  or  round  tool,  makes  it  smooth,  and 
of  a proper  figure. 

Triangular  and  square  tools  are  so  denominated  from  their  respective  sections  being  of  these  figures 
— they  are  flat  at  the  end  The  former  have  three  cutting  edges,  namely,  each  arris  in  a longitudinal 
direction ; the  latter,  which  arc  principally  used  for  turning  brass,  have  four,  that  is,  each  arris  at  the 
extremity. 

RguimI  tools  have  the  edges  of  a semicircular  form,  and  are  used  for  forming  hollow  mouldings. 

The  pointed  tool  has  two  inclined  edges,  forming  a point,  which  cut  grooves  in  any  piece  of  work,  or 
its  edges  may  be  used  to  turn  shoulders  either  right  or  left. 

Heel-tools  are  used  for  turning  wrought-iron,  steel,  and  copper ; they  are  made  with  all  the  edges 
already  described,  but  the  end  where  the  edge  is  farmed  is  bent,  so  that  when  it  is  presented  to  the 
work  in  a proper  direction,  the  handle  is  inclined  upwards  in  such  a position  that  the  end  of  it  will  rest 
upon  the  workman’s  shoulder,  and  ho  holds  it  down  firmly  with  both  hands,  the  heel  of  the  tool  being 
at  tlie  same  time  supported  on  the  lathe-rest.  'Hie  metals  above  mentioned,  being  of  a fibrous  texture, 
turn  away  in  a connected  shaving ; the  tools  are  therefore  presented  in  the  direction  of  a tangent  to  tho 
work,  but  as  the  drift  of  the  work  would  force  the  tool  endways,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a heel  or  angle 
which  is  placed  immediately  upon  the  rest : then  the  loug  handle  serves  to  guide  and  tix  it,  and  by  ele- 
vating the  end  its  edge  cuts  deeper. 

Cast-iron  is  turned  by  book-tools;  their  edges  are  formed  in  various  ways,  but  invariably  very  obtuse, 
being  nearly  a right  angle ; in  turning  they  are  held  in  such  a position  that  a line  bisecting  the  angle  of 
the  edge  is  made  to  point  nearly  to  the  centre,  and  as  the  metal  is  usually  hard  and  refractory,  they 
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arc  made  with  a hook,  which,  being  laid  over  the  rest,  acta  as  a lever,  and  causes  the  edge  to  approach 
to  or  recede  from  the  work  by  merely  raising  or  depressing  the  end  of  the  haodlc. 

Screw-tools  are  very  important  appendages  to  a lathe,  and  in  many  cases  indispensable ; they  are 
usually  made  in  puira,  namely,  an  outside  and  an  inside  tool,  and  the  teeth  of  Loth  should  be  so  accu- 
rately cut  that  on  being  placed  together,  the  teeth  of  the  one  in  the  intervals  between  the  teeth  of  the 
other,  they  should  exactly  fit,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  light  It  may  probably  appear  fastidious  to 
insist  on  this  rigid  perfection  in  a tool  which  is  apparently  of  simple  and  easy  construction  ; a little 
consideration,  however,  will  show  that  unless  the  teeth,  whatever  be  their  shape,  are  similar  in  every 
respect,  it  will  be  impossible  to  cut  an  accurate  thread,  since  if  one  tooth  be  in  the  least  degree  larger 
than  the  others,  it  will  necessarily  destroy  the  proportion  of  the  thread. 

Many  methods  harp  been  suggested  to  enable  the  meclmnic  to  cut  his  screw-tools.  M.  Siguier,  a 
distinguished  amateur  turner,  recommends  that  a model  be  taken  in  lead  or  soft  brass,  by  impression  of 
the  required  screw,  and  then  to  place  the  pattern  so  obtained  and  the  blunk  tool  back  to  back  in  a vice, 
and  with  a triangular  file  remove  the  steel,  until  the  projecting  teeth  exactly  coincide  with  the  modcL 
To  this  we  object  that  the  form  of  a triangular  file  does  not  agree  with  the  shape  of  a screw-thread — it 
is  much  too  obtuse;  what  is  culled  a slitting  file  is  certainly  more  suitable.  With  very  greut  care  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  file,  this  method  may  answer,  but  the  operation  demands  an  aptitude  and 
precision  of  hand  rnrclv  attained — added  to  which  the  loss  of  time  and  risk  of  failure  are  scarcely  com- 
pensated by  the  probability  of  success. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  a method  very  generally  adopted  to  cut  the  teeth  in  screw -tools.  A 
piece  of  cast-steel  is  turned  cylindrical,  and  being  suspended  between  the  centres  of  the  lathe,  Is  made 
to  revolve ; upon  the  surface  of  this  cylinder  a series  of  concentric  and  equidistant  circles  are  cut  by 
means  of  a screw-tool,  or  a simple  V-tool,  which  is  held  firmly  and  in  a fixed  position  against  the  steel 
cylinder.  When  the  teeth  are  sufficiently  raised  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  tool,  the  cylinder  is  re- 
moved from  the  lathe,  and  gaps  or  notches  cut  across  its  surface  in  a diagonal  direction,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  teeth  a cutting  edge.  It  is  then  hardened,  and  tempered  to  a straw-color.  This  is  technically  called 
a hob,  or  hub. 

The  great  objection  to  this  method  Is,  that  it  produces  perpendicular  and  not  inclined  teeth  in  the 
screw-tool.  This,  however,  is  easily  remedied  by  cutting  a regular  helix,  instead  of  merely  concentre 
circles,  upon  the  surface  of  the  hob ; or  still  more  readily  by  employing  a common  plug-tap,  which  an- 
swers the  purpose  perfectly  well. 

We  will  now  suppose  either  a hob  or  plug-tap  to  be  made  to  revolve  between  the  centres  of  the  lathe. 
The  workman  takes  a blank  screw-tool,  which  must  be  well  annealed,  and  applies  its  face  to  the  re- 
volving hob;  being  careful  to  hold  the  tool  very  firmly,  yet  not  to  allow  the  hob  at  the  commencement 
to  bite  tot*  greedily',  and  supplying  oil  to  the  surface  of  the  hob  or  tap,  which  essentially  assists  the 
operation.  The  blank  tool  may  be  held  cither  above  or  below 
shown  in  Fig.  8453,  and  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  the 
former,  as  it  affords  a better  purchase  for  the  tool  The  method 
practised  in  Manchester  of  cutting  screw-tools,  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  that  we  have  just  described,  except  that  it 
requires  the  aid  of  change-wheels  and  a slide-lathe.  Never- 
theless, as  many  of  the  details  are  common  to  both,  the  obser- 
vation* we  are  about  to  make  will,  in  Borne  measure,  apply  to  manual  as  well  as  mechanical  power. 

The  first  thing  is  to  cut  the  hob,  or  hub,  which  is  effected  by  a self-acting  slide  rest.  It  i*  simply  a 
screw  cut  on  the  surface  of  u solid  cylinder  of  cast-steel,  with  diogoual  grooves  cut  across  the  thread  of 
the  screw  to  act  as  cutters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3452  ; the  two  necks  of  the  hob  have  concave  boles  drilled 
in  the  ends  to  carry  the  centres  of  the  lathe. 

The  hub  is  placed  between  the  centre  points  of  the  lathe,  by  means  of  a dog  or  catch  attached  to  one 
end  in  the  usual  way.  Change- wheels  are  then  put  on  to  connect  the  mandrel  or  spindle  with  the 
guide-screw  of  the  lathe,  and  which  carries  along  tne  slide-rest.  The  wheels  are  so  arranged  that  one 
turn  of  the  mandrel  causes  the  slide-rest  to  travel  a distance  exactly  equal  to  one  thread.  The  blank 
which  is  to  be  cut  is  firmly  screwed  down  in  the  tool-box  of  the  slide-rest,  nnd  made  to  stand  above  the 
centre  of  the  hob,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8464.  It  is  then  pressed,  by  the  screw  of  the  slide-rest,  against  the 
hob;  and  the  lathe  being  put  in  motion  cause*  the  tool  to  traverse  along  and  against  the  hob,  cutting  it 
as  deep  as  may  be  thought  necessary.  The  face  of  the  tool,  when  cut,  is  a segment  of  a circle,  varying, 
of  course,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  hob. 

3454.  3455.  3456. 


Fig.  3455  is  a side  view  of  the  tool  in  this  condition ; but  this  form  is  not  found  sufficiently  economical 
in  practice,  since  it  can  only  be  ground  and  sharpened  to  a particular  point,  as  to  b.  for  when  ground  to 
r,  as  from  a to  c,  it  ceases  to  cut,  owing  to  the  top  of  the  tool  being  tnen  as  far  from  the  screw  to  be 
cut  as  the  bottom.  The  method  adopted  to  obviate  this  difficulty  is  to  give  the  tool  an  angular  instead 
of  a circular  face,  and  this  is  managed  in  the  following  way : the  screw-tool  is  removed  from  the  slide- 
rest,  and  as  the  hob  revolves,  the  workman  elevates  and  depresses  the  end  of  the  tool  which  is  in  his 
haud,  so  as  to  present  different  points  of  the  face  to  the  cutting  action  of  the  hob.  until  by  degrees  be 
succeeds  in  obtaining  a perfectly  angular  face,  which  allows  the  tool  to  be  ground  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
bottom,  with  a certainty  of  preserving  a good  cutting  edge.  In  order  to  fix  the  blank  which  is  intended 


the  centre  of  the  hob.  Ihc  latter  is 
3452.  5343. 
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to  make  an  inside  screw-tool,  in  the  slide-rest,  some  little  contrivance  is  necessary,  the  stem  is  usually 
beut.  and  afterwards,  when  cut,  set  straight  previously  to  liardening. 

The  handles  of  turning-tools,  it  may  be  premised,  must  be  varied  in  size,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  held.  For  heavy  work,  more  especially  when  the  lathe  is  turned  by 
machinery,  they  must  be  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  shoulder,  upon  which  one  end  rests  during  the 
operation  of  turniug,  besides  being  ncld  by  both  hands  of  the  workman  at  the  same  time.  In  using  the 
foot-lathe  the  tools  are  held  by  both  hands  only,  aud  the  handles  are  rarely  more  than  half  the  length 
required  in  the  former  instance. 

The  socket-handle  for  turning-tools,  Fig.  3456,  is  an  extremely  ingenious  and  useful  appendage  to  the 
lathe,  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to  slide-rest  tools.  This  handle  is  9}  inches  long;  the  brass  socket  a a' 
has  a longitudinal  slot  bb',  which  terminates  at  the  circular  hole  c.  This  socket  is  confined  by  the  steel 
ring  d d\  winch  lias  at  one  side  a steel  sct-screw  e,  and  at  the  other  a pinching-screw  f,  which  necessa- 
rily contracts  the  a|>erture,  and  consequently  grips  the  tang  of  a tool  placed  within  it  The  slot  6 b',  as 
well  as  the  opening  for  the  tang  of  the  tool  and  the  pinchmg-screw,  are  more  clearly  shown  in  the  end 
view. 

The  tool-gage  is  a very  simple  and  convenient  method  of  ascertaining  whether  a tool  is  ground  or 
formed  to  the  proper  angle.  It  consists  of  a planed  plate  of  metal,  on  whose  surface  there  is,  at  one 
end,  fixed  a conical  steel  pin,  whose  taper,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  cone  with  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  is  exactly  that  which  is  proper  for  the  cutting  face  of  the  tool.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
sides  of  the  cone  and  the  surface  of  the  base  plate  should  be  about  three  degrees.  By  using  this  guge, 
all  difficulty  of  forming  the  tools  to  the  proper  angle  is  at  once  removed.  Moreover,  tliia  some  gage  will 
answer  for  every  kind  of  planing  or  turning  tool  of  whatever  size. 

We  now  proceed  to  n very  important  practical  inquiry,  namely,  the  velocity  at  which  tools  cut  most 
advantageously  for  different  kinds  of  material. 

It  cannot,  we  apprehend,  have  escaped  the  observation  of  such  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
turning  metal,  that  if  a velocity  exceeding  certain  prescribed  limits  be  imparted  to  the  material,  the 
edge  of  a cutting-tool  applied  to  reduce  the  surface  of  tliat  material  is  brought  to  a soft  state  and  ren- 
dered obtuse.  This  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  introduced  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  or  in  other  words,  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  lathe- 
mandrel  according  to  the  hardness  and  diameter  of  the  metal  or  other  substance  to  be  turned.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  tliat  for  wood  the  velocity  cannot  be  too  great,  yet  this  is  probably  u vulgar  error, 
aince  if  we  allow  the  speed  to  pass  certain  limits  the  tool  necessarily  becomes  hot,  loses  its  temper,  and 
ceases  to  cut.  Wrought-iron  requires  a slow  motion,  and  cast-iron,  above  all,  ceases  to  be  affected  by 
the  edge  of  the  tool,  unless  a very  slow  and  regular  motiou  is  preserved,  as  it  appears  to  act  by  abrasion, 
and  actually  grinds  away  the  face  of  the  tool. 

The  opinion  of  practical  men  is  much  divided  on  this  point — some  name  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  per 
minute  as  a maximum  velocity,  others  allow  thirty  to  forty  feet,  whilst  others  agaiu  regard  this  as  the 
minimum  speed  which  should  be  given  to  cast-iron,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  from  the  tool. 

For  turumg  or  boring  cylinders,  or  indeed  any  substance  of  which  the  diameter  is  nearly  equal 
throughout,  a uniform  velocity  fully  answers  the  purpose,  since  the  speed  can  easily  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  means  of  conical  pulleys  placed  in  opposite  directions,  as  also  by  many  other  mechanical 
contrivances*  which  are  too  familiar  to  practical  men  to  require  any  extended  description  on  this  occa- 
sion. Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  a cylinder  of  wood  of  considerable  diameter  to  turn,  we  devise 
some  method  to  control  the  speed,  as,  for  instance,  by  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  fly-wheel,  and 
increasing  that  of  the  pulley  or  mandrel-wheel;  by  this  means  the  motion  is  made  Blower,  ami  in  some 
respects  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  material.  Had  the  cylinder  been  composed  of  cast-iron 
instead  of  wood,  we  should  have  pursued  a somewhut  similar  course,  but  carried  to  further  limits  than 
that  we  have  just  described.  The  facility  afforded  by  two  elongated  cones,  fixed  in  opposite  directions, 
as  regards  their  respective  diameters — the  one  attached  to  or  in  immediate  connection  with  the  fly- 
wheel, and  the  other  on  the  lathe-mandrel — enables  us  to  regulate  the  velocity  with  a precision  that  in 
many  operations  is  of  the  highest  imixirtauce ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  advantageous  effects 
of  this  arrangement  are  limited  to  too  circumference,  or  perimeter. 

The  buck-gcer  lathe.  Fig.  2538,  p.  179,  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well  for  cylindrical  turning.  In 
this  arrangement  the  driving-cone  b and  pinion  p are  connected,  and  may  either  run  loose  or  be  locked 
to  the  spur-wheel  vs,  but  in  the  former  case  the  speed  of  the  lathe-spindle,  and  consequently  whatever  is 
attached  to  it,  is  greatly  reduced,  as  indeed  is  manifest  from  inspection  of  the  engraving ; for  supposing 
the  spur-wheel  ip  and  pinion/)  to  have  respectively  52  and  13  teeth,  and  the  spur-wheel  h and  pinion  t 
on  the  back-geer  spindle  also  62  and  13  teeth,  the  ratio  of  speed  of  the  driving-cone  to  that  of  the  lathe- 
spindle  would  be  os  16  to  1 ; or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  would  perform  1 revolution  for  every  16  rev- 
olutions of  the  former. 

M.  Armengaod,  a distinguished  French  engineer,  lias  arranged  the  different  degrees  of  velocity 
applicable  to  the  several  mechanical  operations  of  turning,  boring,  drilling,  Ac,  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  velocity  at  the  circumference  of  the  material,  or  of  the  tool  for  turning  or  planing  cast-iron,  should 
be  from  7 to  8 centimetresf  per  second. 

The  velocity  of  the  tool  at  its  circumference  for  widening  or  broaching  cast-iron  is  from  4 to  5 cen- 
timetres per  second. 


* Those  who  wUh  to  investigate  the  subject  will  gather  much  information  from  the  specification  of  Mr.  Bramah's  patent, 
long  since  expired. 

f The  centimetre,  according  to  Professor  Millington,  is  equivalent  to  0 393  of  an  English  inch,  anti  M.  Armengaud  states 
that  the  latter,  compared  with  the  French  inch,  is  ns  25  : 27  very  nearly;  that  is  to  say,  the  French  inch  containing  27 
millimetres,  the  English  inch  contains  only  25  milts.  4. 
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The  velocity  of  cast-iron,  turned  by  a hook- tool,  held 
and  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  workman,  to  finish  or 
complete,  is  1 2 centimetres. 

For  irou  turned  by  means  of  the  Blide-rest,  the  velo- 
city at  the  circumference  of  the  work  is  about  14  cen- 
timetres. When  the  metal  is  turned  by  hand-tools,  the 
speed  at  its  circumference  is  from  18  to  20  centime- 
tres to  rough  out,  and  from  28  to  30  centimetres  to 
finish. 

The  difference  of  velocity  of  the  work  or  the  tool 
when  the  turning  is  effected  mechauically  or  by  the 
hand,  is  deduced  from  the  obvious  fact,  that  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  contact  between  the  tool  and  the  work  is 
constant  and  invariable,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  inter- 
mittent. 

The  foregoing  velocities  are  equally  applicable  to 
drills  or  cutters  in  boring  machines. 

The  lateral  progress  of  the  tool  varies  according  to 
the  power  of  the  machine ; it  is  in  general  from  $ to  ^ 
of  a millimetre  for  each  revolution  of  the  work,  never- 
theless it  should  be  less  for  drills. 

The  annexed  table  indicates  the  average  degree  of 
speed,  as  well  for  tumiug  as  boring. 

If  we  have  occasion  to  turn  a plane  surface  accu- 
rately true,  the  motion  of  the  lathe-mandrel,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  substance  affixed  to  it,  requires 
to  be  accelerated  or  retarded  in  a ratio  proportioned 
to  the  progress  of  the  tool,  either  to  or  from  its 
centre ; then  that  portion  of  the  plane  where  the 
tool  takes  effect  would  pass  its  edge  always  at  the  same  velocity ; and  if  a proper  speed  be  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  not  only  will  the  tool  preserve  its  originally  keen  edge  for  a very  considerable  time 
uninjured,  but  the  surface  produced  by  its  action  would  be  nearly  perfect  This  control  and  command 
of  the  movement  obviously  require  Unit  it  be  continuous ; since  if  the  lathe  be  stopped,  a mark,  or  false 
cut,  as  it  is  termed,  will  be  the  unavoidable  result 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances,  regular  motion  in  surface-turning  is  not  only  prejudicial  in  relation  to 
its  effects,  but  it  also  involves  great  waste  of  time.  We  will  suppose  that  a speed  suitable  for  the  cir- 
cumference and  the  proximate  parts  is  obtained,  it  is  evident  as  we  approach  the  centre,  the  rotary 
movement  becomes  less  effective;  until  at  length  near  the  centre  it  produces  little  or  none,  and  the 
work  does  not  proceed  at  all.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ; the  velocity  continues  unaltered,  while 
the  diameter  of  the  material  is  progressively  reduced.  It  is  also  manifest  os  an  inevitable  consequence 
to  uniform  motion  in  surface-turning,  that  presuming  a suitable  velocity  be  communicated  when  the  tool 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  of  rotation,  if  it  be  made  to  advance  regularly  towards  the 
same  poiut,  similar  uniform  speed  being  continued,  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  would 
not,  on  its  arrival  at  the  centre,  be  more  deteriorated  than  if  the  velocity  had  been  in-  *W5'* 

creased  in  a proportionate  ratio  to  its  progress  towards  the  centre.  This,  we  believe,  — ,* 

is  an  admitted  fact  by  competent  judges ; but  it  must  be  remembered  there  would  be  a \ 
sacrifice  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  time  employed.  This  statement,  extraordinary  as  \ 

it  may  appear,  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  mathematical  demonstration,  a mode  of  ^ • 

proof  which,  we  presume,  few  will  feel  inclined  to  dispute,  l^et  tho  parallelogram,  a 

bed,  Fig.  8457,  represent  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  turn  a surface.  Draw  J 

the  diagonal  line  6 c ; bisect  the  line  acatf,rcaty,  and  g c at * ; then  draw  the  lines  jl 

ef  g A,  and  i j parallel  to  a b. 

Lot  c represent  the  centre,  a c equal  the  radius,  and  a b equal  the  circumference,  or  time  of  one  revo- 
lution at  its  greatest  diameter;  therefore,  tbo  lines  ef,gh,  and  ij,  will  also  represent  their  circumfer- 
ence, or  time  of  one  revolution  at  their  respective  radii  at  eg  and  i;  and  as  the  lines  a b,  efgh , and 
ij,  arc  one-half  the  length  of  each  other,  so  will  their  revolutions  be  performed  in  similar  proportions  of 
time,  and  the  velocity  of  the  lathe-mandrel  will  be  increased  in  the  inverse  ratio,  as  the  length  of  the 
lines  a b,  e f,  g A,  and  i j\  consequently,  the  right-angled  triangle  a 6 e will  represent  the  time  that  would 
be  required  to  turn  a surface,  when  the  velocity  of  the  lathe-mamlrel  is  increased  in  the  manner  already 
described.  Thu  parallelogram  <i  bed  will  represent  the  time  that  would  be  required,  if  the  velocity  re- 
main unaltered — that  is,  from  the  moment  the  tool  is  applied  to  the  surface  at  its  greatest  diameter,  to 
its  arrival  at  the  centre ; for  if  the  length  of  the  line  a b represent  the  time  of  one  revolution  at  its 
greatest  diameter,  the  line  c d will  similarly  represent  the  time  of  one  revolution  when  the  tool  reach** 
the  centre ; therefore,  as  the  length  of  the  line  c d is  equal  to  a b,  so  will  all  the  intermediate  revolutions 
be  performed  in  similar  spaces  of  time. 

This  inquiry  may  be  usefully  applied  to  determine  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  surface- turning. 
Thus,  if  wo  wish  to  know  what  time  would  be  required  to  turn  a plane  surface  of  cast-iron,  the  diame- 
ter being  twenty-four  inches,  to  make  fifty  revolutions  or  cuts  in  each  inch  of  the  radius,  and  to  pass  the 
tool  at  the  rate  of  15  feet  per  minute:  Multiply  the  circumference,  say  75*39  inches  by  the  radius 
equal  12  inches,  then  multiply  the  product,  904 *G8,  by  the  number  of  revolutions  or  cuts  in  one  inch  of 
the  radius,  in  this  instance  50,  this  will  give  45,234  inches  ; divide  this  by  12,  to  reduce  it  to  feet,  and 
we  have  3769*5 ; divide  again  by  16,  which  gives  251*3  minutes,  and  lastly  dividing  by  60,  wc  have  4 
hours,  11*3  minutes;  consequently  this  would  be  the  time,  if  each  revolution  were  performed  in  equal 
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portions  of  time,  but  if  the  speed  of  the  lathe  mandrel  be  regulated  so  that  the  surface  to  be  turned 
sliall  always  pass  the  tool  at  the  satue  velocity,  then  the  time  required  to  perform  the  work  will  be 
only  one-half  of  the  above  ; for  in  this  case  we  must  multiply  the  radius  by  one-half  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, as  that  will  be  a mean  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  all  the  intermediate  revolutions, 

Wc  have  now  arrived  at  a very  important  and  interesting  inquiry : — namely,  the  principle  and  mode 
of  action  of  automatic  or  self  acting  tool-machines. 

If  we  consider  the  separate  and  distinct  parts  which  combined  make  up  a machine,  whether  simple 
or  complex,  to  be  disunited  and  viewed  in  detail,  we  shall  find  that  their  constituent  parts,  however  nu- 
merous, are  composed  either  entirely  or  partially  of  certain  original  geometrical  figures,  so  that  it  is  evi- 
dent the  more  nearly  the  configuration  of  each  individual  part  approaches  strict  mathematical  truth, 
the  more  regular  and  perfect  will  he  the  performance  of  the  machine. 

But  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  workmanship  hero  predicated,  and  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
the  machinery  of  the  present  day,  is  obviously  unattainable  by  mere  manual  dexterity ; it  is  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  the  slidr-rest. 

The  invention  and  introduction  of  this  tool  may  justly  be  considered  an  era  in  the  history  of  construc- 
tive mechanism ; it  has  entirely  superseded  both  manual  labor  and  dexterity,  which  previously  were  re- 
quired ; added  to  which,  it  enables  us  to  produce  work  infinitely  superior,  and  in  a much  shorter  space 
of  time  than  could  be  effected  by  hand-turning : so  many  and  so  conclusive  are  the  beneficial  results  con- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  this  tool  that  it  is  not  affirming  too  much  to  assert  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements in  modern  machinery  are  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  be  attributed  to  its  almost  universal 
application  in  some  or  other  of  its  many  and  varied  forms. 

It  constitutes  no  part  of  the  present  inquiry  to  investigate  the  principles  of  turning,  except  so  far  as 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand.  Let  us  suppose  then,  that  instead  of  the  tool 
being  held  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  the  workman,  assisted  merely  by  muscular  strength,  the  same 
tool  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  lathe-rest,  so  that  during  the  operation  of  cutting,  it  could  be  slid  along  the 
bed  of  the  lathe,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  work,  the  result  of  this  operation  would  ne- 
cessarily be  a cylinder;  if,  however,  the  tool  move  in  a line  forming  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  man- 
drel, a conical  form  would  he  obtained,  and  if  it  operate  nt  right  angles  to  the  same  axis  a plane  surface 
would  be  the  result  Such  are  the  elementary  principles  on  which  this  imjxirtant,  and  in  many  respects 
invaluable  tool  is  constructed,  the  details  of  which,  and  the  different  forms,  we  defer  for  the  present, 
thinking  it  preferable  in  the  first  instance  to  describe  the  machine  of  which  it  forms  an  nppondage. 

One  of  the  primary  and  most  indispensable  requisites  of  a well -constructed  lathe  is,  that  the  centre  of 
the  cone  spindle  should  coincide  exactly  with  the  adjustable  centre  of  the  movable  head-stock,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  each  of  these  parts  should  be  in  the  same  line,  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  lathe-bed. 

The  spindle  is  a very  important  part  of  the  lathe,  as  upon  its  truth  and  accuracy  of  motion  the  circu- 
lar rotation  of  any  work  attached  to  it  mainly  depends;  it  is  usually  made  of  iron,  but  the  working 
parts  of  the  two  extremities  are  altogether  of  steel,  which  are  hardened  after  being  turned  and  finished ; 
they  are  then  ground  in  their  places  to  fit  the  collars  or  bearings  with  finely  pulverized  Turkey  stone 
and  oil;  the  left-hand  end  has  a hole  bored  exactly  in  its  centre  to  receive  the  point  of  a screw,  which 
supports  and  retains  it  in  its  place,  as  shown  iu  Figs.  2523  and  2524,  p.  176. 

The  other,  or  right-hand  end  of  the  spindle,  is  somewhat  larger,  and  has  a conical  hole  bored  in  tho 
direction  of  its  axis  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a centre  point ; this  is  disengaged  when  necessary  by 
means  of  any  tapered  instrument  which,  being  inserted  in  a slot  cut  in  the  mandrel,  acts  as  a lever  and 
forces  the  centre  forwards. 

In  the  larger  class  of  lAthes  the  spindle  is  usually  fitted  up  to  run  in  divided  collars  of  brass  or  gun- 
metal  ; these  slide  on  V'^haped  grooves  cast  in  the  head-stock,  and  nre  adjusted  to  fit  the  neck  of  the 
mandrel  or  spindle  by  means  of  screw-bolts  which  pass  through  a cap  or  [date  of  wrought-iron,  fitted  on 
the  upper  surface  or  top  of  the  head-stock. 

Various  contrivances  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a tmek- 
screw.  and  at  the  same  time  insure  uniformity  of  position  under  all  p'nsible  circumstances.  The  boring  and 
turning  machine,  pp.  180,  181,  and  182,  offers  an  example  of  this  modification:  here  the  spindle  works 
in  divided  collars,  but  has  shoulders  at  the  necks,  by  which  contrivance  all  longitudinal  motion  is  en- 
tirely avoided.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  to  effect  this  object  is  extremely 
ingenious,  and  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  distinctive  epithet,  self-sustaining ; as  a specimen  of  the  adap- 
tation of  mechanical  means  applied  to  produce  certain  results,  it  Is  probably  unrivalled. 

In  this  Lithe  the  inner  journal  of  the  spindle  is  turned  conically,  but  at  two  different  angles,  that  part 
next  the  nose  being  more  acute  than  the  remaining  portion.  This  arrangement  meets  the  great  difficulty 
attendant  on  conical  bearings,  as  the  base  of  the  cone  is  opposed  to  direct  pressure,  and  consequently 
removes  all  danger  of  the  spindle  becoming  fixed  or  jammed  in  its  collar.  The  sliding  cone  which  is 
placed  upon  the  spindle  for  working  in  the  outer  bearing,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  spindle,  but 
naviug  longitudinal  motion;  it  tends  to  balance  the  effect  of  pressure  applied  directly  to  the  screw. 

The  method  shown  in  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  2532,  p.  177,  is  by  no  means  so  well  contrived  as  in  this 
case ; a set  screw  is  introduced  to  counteract  longitudinal  motion  by  direct  pressure  against  the  left- 
hand  end  of  the  spindle. 

The  movable  or  right-hand  head-stock  now  requires  consideration.  The  first  decided  step  towards 
improvement  in  this  part  of  the  lathe  may  doubtless  t>e  traced  to  the  substitution  of  a plain  cylinder  for 
a screw,  both  terminating  alike  in  a conical  point;  in  the  former  case  the  cylinder  turning  upon  itself, 
the  apex  of  the  cone  Is  not  so  liable  to  deviation,  but  this  does  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  regu- 
lar pressure,  which  can  be  imparted  at  will,  and  at  nny  moment,  by  means  of  a screw,  and  that  in  a 
degree  exactly  required  by  the  nature  of  the  case ; nevertheless  this  great  inconvenience  must  not  be 
overlooked,  the  screw  is  extremely  liable  to  vary  relatively  to  the  centre  line.  If,  for  instance,  either 
the  pin  or  the  thread  be  slightly  twisted,  which  it  frequently  and  unavoidably  is,  the  point  will  describe 
a small  circle  at  each  revolution,  and  however  well  and  carefully  the  thread  of  the  screw  may  be  cut, 
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it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  perfectly  regular  and  mathematically  true ; consequently,  if  the  central 
line  of  the  cone,  which  forms  the  punt,  be  not  that  of  the  screw  itself,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced. 

These  and  other  considerations  of  a like  nature  that  might  Ik;  adduced,  probably  suggested  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Fig.  2538,  which  combines  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  position  of  the  cylinder 
with  the  mechanical  power  of  the  screw.  In  this  case  the  sliding  cylinder  in  the  head-stock  is  deprived 
of  rotary  motion,  its  outer  end  being  connected  by  a coupling  to  a secoud  cylinder  of  smaller  diameter, 
which  constrains  both  to  move  in  a parallel  direction ; between  these,  a square-threaded  screw  works, 
which  is  capable  only  of  longitudinal  motion,  being  connected  to  the  aforesaid  coupling,  so  that  the 
screw  being  worked  to  the  left  hand,  compels  the  cylinder  in  the  head-stock  to  travel  with  it,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  inspect  ion  of  the  figure. 

The  form  of  head  stock  just  described  probably  suggested  that  generally  known  as  the  cylinder  head- 
stock.  This  was  invented  simultaneously,  we  believe,  by  M.  Col  las.  of  Faria,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clement, 
of  liondou.  The  arraugenieut  now  usually  adopted  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  3458.  The  head  stock 
is  bored  out  true  and  an  iron  or  steel  cylinder  ground  therein  so  as  to  insure  an  accurate  fit ; this  re- 
ceives a forward  and  backward  motion  from  a screw  which  is  rendered  endless  by  means  of  a collar  or 
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cap,  and  is  worked  by  a handle-wheel.  The  sliding  cylinder  is  fixed  when  requisite  by  a pinching- 
screw,  which  presses  against  a piece  of  iron  let  into  the  head-stock.  A sectional  view  of  unother  mode 
of  fitting  up  is  given  in  Fig.  3459.  This  is  unquestionably  not  so  expensive  to  get  up  as  that  just  de- 
scribed, but  it  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  pressure  is  thrown  upon  the 
driving-scrcw  connected  "with  the  cylinder  and  attached  to  the  handle-wheel  In  this  latter  example 
the  mode  of  fixing  the  spindle  in  its  required  position  is  superior  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3458.  A malle- 
able iron  ring,  bdred  out  so  as  accurately  to  fit  the  spindle,  is  let  into  a recess  in  the  head-stock,  and 
tightened  up  by  means  of  a handle  passing  through  a screwed  shank  projecting  from  the  ring. 

In  6omc  cases  it  is  desirable  to  possess  the  means  of  moving  the  shifting  head-stock  in  a direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  bed  of  the  lathe.  A very  convenient  mode  of  effecting  this  is  shown  in  Figs.  2623 
ami  2524,  by  means  of  the  screw  f which  causes  the  head-stock  to  move  transversely,  an  arrangement 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  conical  turning. 

In  heavy  lathes  the  sliding  head-stock  is  usually  moved  along  the  bed  by  means  of  a train  of  bevel- 
wheels,  as  in  Fig.  2542.  Here  a bevel-pinion  attached  to  a horizontal  spindle,  which  is  worked  when 
necessary  bv  a crank-handle  fitted  upon  the  square  end  o,  gives  motion  to  a bevel-wheel  upon  one  end 
of  a vertical  shaft,  which  has  its  bearings  inside  a hollow  column  cast  in  the  body  of  the  bend-stock  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  other  end  of  this  shaft  is  a bevel-pinion ; this  again  geers  with  a small  bevel- 
wheel  keyed  upon  the  spindle  p,  which  works  in  bearings  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  head  stock  and 
also  carries  a pinion  which  works  into  the  rack  M,  fixed  upon  the  l>cd-nlate  of  the  lathe,  and  thus  obvi- 
ously completes  the  connection,  enabling  the  workman  to  adjust  the  sliding  head -stock  in  any  required 
position  with  ease  and  facility. 

Cones  or  speed-pulleys  are  very  important  adjuncts  to  tool-machines  in  general,  and  more  especially 
the  lathe,  as  from  the  nature  of  tbe  ojw*ratiotis  performed  by  it,  it  is  a primary  requisite  that  the  range 
of  variation  in  tin?  velocity  of  the  spindle  should  be  as  large  as  possible.  Professor  Willis  has  investi- 
gated the  mechanical  principles  of  their  adjustment  in  a very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Supposing  a pair  of  cones  or  speed-pulleys  to  be  arranged  upon  two  parallel  axes  and  in  opposite 
directions,  we  have  an  easy  mode  of  changing  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  shafts  by  simply 
moving  the  belt  from  one  pair  of  speeds  to  another. 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  diameters  of  each  pair  of  opposite  pulleys  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  belt  shall  be  equally  tense  upon  any  pair  of  the  whole  series ; this,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated, 
is  attained  by  making  the  sum  of  each  pair  of  opposite  pulleys  equal  throughout  the  whole  series. 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  slide-rest,  a tool  which  has  unquestionably  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  improvement  of  modem  machinery.  The  invention  of  this  truly  important  tool  is  claimed 
by  Mr.  Nasmyth  for  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Maudslay ; but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  that  gentleman  has  been  hastily  adopted  and  without  sufficient  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  a form  certainly 
similar  in  all  important  details  was  well  known  and  commonly  used  by  rose-engine  turners  long  pre- 
viously, added  to  which  we  may  remark  that  the  original  slide-rest  constructed  by  Mr.  Maudslay  for 
Mr.  Bramah  bears  so  slight  a resemblance  to  that  now  in  use  ns  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  identification; 
moreover,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a form  of  rest,  known  as  the  parallel  rest,  as  well  as  a tool 
very  similar  in  principle,  invented  by  the  late  Karl  Stanhope  for  turning  metallic  surfaces  of  large  di- 
mensions truly  plane,  did  not  precede  the  slide-rest  of  Mr.  Maudslay. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  depreciate  the  great 
merit  of  an  ingenious  and  highly  talented  engineer;  nevertheless,  as  the  principle  has  been  bo  extensively 
and  so  successfully  applied  to  modern  tool  machinery,  we  have  been  solicitous  to  perform  an  act  of  jus- 
tice in  attributing  to  those  who  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  invention  of  this  important  tool  a 
fair  share  of  commendation. 

The  form  of  slide-rest  shown  in  Figs.  2542  and  2543  is  a very  convenient  arrangement  in  many  of  its 
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details,  and  the  one  most  commonly  adopted.  Here  J is  the  saddle-plate  upon  which  the  slide-rest  K 
is  supported,  and  the  longitudinal  slide  L wliich  carries  the  tool-holder  is  firmly  secured  upon  the  part 
K by  the  screw  w ; the  parallel  motion  of  the  tool-holder  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  screw  r,  and  simi- 
larly a transverse  motion  of  the  same  in  order  to  place  the  tool  in  and  out  of  cut  by  the  screw  s;  these 
necessarily  work  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  ana  the  tool  itself  is  made  fast  on  the  tool-holder  by  the 
two  clamps  w.  The  adjustment  requisite  for  setting  the  tool  to  the  work  is  effected  by  disengaging  the 
sole  K from  the  saddle  plate  J ; the  nuts  on  the  bolts  which  pass  through  the  slots,  shown  in  the  plan 
view,  Fig.  2543,  being  released,  by  this  means  the  sole  K may  then  be  moved  to  the  requisite  distance 
from  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the.  lathe,  and  to  a certain  extent  in  the  line  of  that  axis  by  shifting  the 
bolts  in  the  dovetail  grooves  of  the  saddle-plate,  should  that  operation  bo  more  convenient  than  to  shift 
the  latter  on  the  bed-frame  of  the  lathe.  * 

A transverse  adjustment  to  a limited  extent  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  screw  s,  and  the  tool- 
carrier  may  be  adjusted  longitudinally  by  the  screw  r. 

The  slide-rest  we  have  now  to  describe  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth.  It  is  un- 
questionably an  excellent  s|>ccimcn  of  constructive  mechanism,  combining  the  requisite  stability  with 
great  accuracy  of  motion,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  details  are  worked  out  displays  coasitfernble 
ability  and  mechanical  talent.  Figs.  3460  ami  3461,  the  latter  being  a section,  show  the  rest  set  for 
facing  a circular  plate ; that  is,  the  motion  of  the  upper  slide  is  in  a line  at  right  augles  to  the  latlic-bed 
A A,  which  is  bolted  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  supiwrts  B B. 

The  saddle  upon  which  is  placed  the  carriage  of  the  rest  is  simply  a broad  and  strong  plate  of  cast- 
iron  C C,  planed  true  and  finished  by  scraping  upon  both  horizontal  faces.  The  slides  a a,  similarly 
planed  ami  dressed,  are  screwed  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  saddle  on  either  side  of  the  lathe-bed,  to 
enable  it  to  traverse  with  uniform  motion  its  entire  length  without  shake  or  play,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
compensate  for  wear  and  tear  by  means  of  lateral  screws  countersunk  in  the  cheeks  of  C C. 

When  the  saddle  is  required  to  remain  stationary  during  the  work,  as,  for  example,  when  a circular 
or  other  plate  is  to  be  faced,  it  is  firmly  fixed  on  the  lathe-bed  A A by  means  of  a single  screw-bolt  6, 
tbe  nut  of  which  is  screwed  up  by  the  lever-handle  c. 

The  carriage  of  the  rest  is  composed  of  three  principal  parts : the  first  D D,  which  rests  upon  the  sad- 
dle, and  is  susceptible  of  different  positions ; the  second  E is  a plate  movable  upon  the  preceding,  and 
the  third  F which  carries  the  tool.  The  base  or  carriage  is  of  cast-iron,  planed  and  finished  by  scraping 
not  only  on  the  two  horizontal  faces,  but  also  on  the  two  upper  lateral  edges,  which  are  angular  like 
those  of  the  lathe-bed,  so  as  to  receive  the  slides  e c fitted  on  each  side  of  the  rectangular  plate  R A 
screw-bolt  d,  the  square  head  of  which  is  lodged  in  a gap  sunk  in  the  saddle  CC,  serves  to  adjust  the 
carriage  D D upon  the  saddle-plate,  and  this  adjustment  obviously  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
piece  to  be  turned. 

The  rectangular  plate  E is  rendered  movable  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  carriage  D D by 
means  of  an  endless-screw /,  which  is  entirely  sunk  in  its  thickness,  and  receives  a rotary  motion  either 
from  the  handle  g or  from  the  lathe  itself.  'Iliis  endless-screw  works  in  a brass  nut  fitted  under  the 
plate  E,  and  being  deprived  of  endlong  motion,  it  necessarily  follows  that  in  its  rotation  it  imparts  a 
forward  and  backward  motion  to  the  nut,  and  consequently  the  tool-carrier. 

The  part  F,  which  may  properly  be  designated  the  tool-carrier,  is  susceptible  of  another  movement — 
that  is,  in  a direction  exactly  at  right  angles  to  that  just  described — by  means  of  a second  endless-screw 
smaller  than  the  former ; this  is  intended  to  be  worked  only  by  the  handle  A,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
its  being  necessary  to  regulate  in  an  exact  manner  the  position  of  the  tool  with  regard  to  the  piece  upon 
which  it  is  to  operate.  This  endless-screw  works  in  a brass  nut  attached  to  the  plate  E,  and  conse- 
quently imparts  a forward  and  backward  motion  to  the  tool-carrier  F,  which  moves  between  two  slides 
screwed  upon  this  plate. 

The  tool  t,  which  is  intended  to  act  upon  the  material  either  for  turning  or  screw-cutting,  is  securely 
fixed  on  the  tool-carrier  F by  vertical  pinching-screws  j j,  which  are  screwed  through  the  thickness  of 
the  upper  plate  or  cap ; these  screws,  four  in  number,  are  placed 
at  the  angles  of  the  cap,  an  arrangement  which  allows  the  tool 
to  be  fixed  in  different  directions,  and  in  such  a manner  that  it 
is  always  acted  upon  by  two  screws.  This  disposition  enables 
the  workman  to  employ  two  tools  which  shall  act  at  the  same 
time  or  nearly  so  upon  the  material ; for  instance,  the  oue  to 
rough  out  and  the  other  to  complete  the  work. 

Motion  is  communicated  to  the  carriage,  and  consequently  to 
the  tool-slide,  by  a peculiar  arrangement  of  the  guide-screw, 
which  is  so  formed  as  to  be  alike  capable  of  performing  the  office 
of  a rack  as  well  as  that  of  a screw , to  this  end  the  thread  is 
rounded  off  both  at  top  and  bottom,  instead  of  being  either  tri- 
angular or  square.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  work  either  in  a nut  or 
with  a tangent-wheel. 

This  guide  screw  is  shown  at  G,  Fig.  3460.  It  is  placed  with- 
in the  lathe-frame,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  machine, 
but  rather  on  one  side,  in  order  to  screen  it  from  the  falling  turn- 
ings, and  the  nut  k , when  needful,  is  taken  out  of  geer  by  the 
piu  /.  When  the  guide-screw  is  required  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a rack — as,  for  instance,  to  bring  the  saddle,  and  consequently  the  carriage,  to  any  particular 
position — the  nut  k is  disengaged,  and  the  liandle  m,  the  socket  of  which  is  fitted  on  a horizontal  spindle 
carrying  the  small  meter-wheel  n,  which  geers  with  a larger  oue  o,  keyed  on  one  end  of  a vertical  shaft 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  saddle  C,  and  on  the  other  extremity  of  this  shaft  is  a tangent-wheel  p, 
which  works  with  the  guidc-screw  of  the  lathe.  Now  os  this  lost  is  deprived  of  rotary  motion,  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  by  turning  the  handle  tn,  the  tangent- wheel  p,  driven  as  already  described,  will  produce  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  a rack ; that  is  to  say.  the  saddle  and  carriage  will  receive  a traversing  motion  in 
the  direct  ion  of  the  length  of  the  lathe- bed. 

In  actual  work  the  saddle,  and  consequently  the  rest  itself,  is  placed  in  any  required  portion,  the 
handle  m being  removed  and  the  nut  k brought  into  connection  with  the  gttide-screw  G,  which,  actuated 
and  regulated  by  a train  of  wheels  attached  to  the  lathe,  causes  the  saddle  with  its  appurtenances  to 
travel  with  any  degree  of  speed  that  may  bo  required. 

By  a peculiar  and  ingenious  arrangement,  the  guide-screw  is  made  to  drive  the  carriage  and  tool- 
carrier  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lathe.  This  is  effected  in  the  following  man- 
ner ; — with  the  mitre-wheel  o a similar  but  smaller  one  q geers ; this  is  keyed  on  the  end  of  a shaft  in 
the  same  straight  line  as  that  which  carries  the  small  mitre-wheel  n.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  this 
axis  iB  a spur-wheel  r which  geers  with  a similar  spur-wheel  * mounted  on  an  iron  spindle,  which  ter- 
minates at  the  other  end  in  a grooved  shoulder ; tins  axis  is  movable  in  a socket  which  forms  a support 
and  is  fixed  to  the  saddle  C,  and  by  means  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  forked  lever  / is  made  to 
conuect  or  disconnect  at  pleasure  the  spindle  that  carries  the  spur-wheel  a,  with  the  square  end  of  the 
screw  f of  the  carriage  DD. 

It  is  obvious,  if  we  suppose  the  saddle  to  be  fixed  on  the  lathe-bed — and  to  effect  this  it  is  merely 
necessarv  to  screw  up  the  bolt  c — that  the  guide-screw  G giving  motion  to  the  tangent-wheel  p deter- 
mines the  motion  of  the  tool  bed- wheel**,  and  consequently  that  of  the  screw  /,  which  after  this  manner 
gives  motion  to  the  carriage  and  the  tool-carrier,  to  which  we  have  given,  by  anticipation,  the  position 
shown  in  the  sectional  view,  Fig.  3461.  It  Is  evident  that  when  this  transverse  motion  is  not  required, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  the  wheels  out  of  geer  by  means  of  the  forked  lever  t,  and  then  these 
wheels  will  revolve  on  their  axes  without  producing  any  effect. 


The  collars  or  bearings  in  which  the  axes  of  the  bevel-wheels  n and  q revolve  freely,  arc  nothing 
more  than  long  hollow  cylinders  bored  out  true,  and  fixed  on  the  saddle  or  bed  plate  r,  and  to  avoid 
the  injury  which  might  result  from  these  whceLs  becoming  clogged  by  chips  of  metal,  they  are  usually 
protected  by  a metallic  cover  either  of  tin  or  sheet-brass. 

In  the  construction  of  stea  n-engincs  and  engineering  work  generally,  there  are  a great  number  of 
parts,  such  ns  steps,  bushes,  4c,  which  require  their  outer  diameter  to  be  turned  truly  concentric  with 
the  hole  bored  through  them.  The  most  general  method  of  nccomplisliing  this,  Is  by  driving  the  work 
upon  a mandrel  sufficiently  tight  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  turning-tool.  The  common  mandrel, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  universal  adjunct  of  the  lathe,  is  a cylindrical  bar  of  steel,  turned  with  an 
exceedingly  slight  taper  to  fit  the  central  hole  of  the  work. 

The  time  lost  in  preparing  these  mandrels,  and  the  great  weight  of  useless  metal  which  must  thus 
be  kept  in  stock,  prove  serious  objections  to  their  use,  and  led  Mr.  Hick  to  the  invention  of  the  expand- 
ing mandrel,  by  which  various  sizes  of  holes  may  be  fitted. 

Figs,  346*2  and  3463  represent  a longitudinal  section  and  an  elevation  of  the  mandrel,  the  expanding 
wedges  being  shown  in  two  different  positions,  n is  the  mandrel,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  turned 
conically  as  at  b.  This  cone  is  provided  with  four  dovetail  grooves  e running  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  mandrel,  and  fitted  to  receive  the  four  wedges  dd.  shown  in  Fig.  3462.  in  their  highest  po- 
sition. The  dotted  circles  in  the  end  view  represent  the  work,  which  is  placed  upon  the  four  wedges; 
these  are  pressed  onwards  by  the  hollow  conical  collet  e,  urged  by  the  nut  f.  working  on  the  screw- 
threads  cut  on  the  mandrel.  In  this  manner  the  wedges  d are  driven  up  the  inclined  grooves,  and  thus 
fix  the  mandrel  concentrically  within  the  hole  of  the  work  bo  that  any  diameter  of  hole  may  be  readily 
fitted,  which  is  within  the  range  of  the  travel  of  the  wedges. 

Another  equally  important  appendage  of  the  lathe,  is  the  universal  chuck.  Various  views  of  this 
chuck  are  given  in  Figs.  2542 — 2545,  pp.  180-2.  For  turning  or  boring  articles  of  a regular  external 
configuration,  this  arrangement  has  a decided  advantage  over  the  common  chuck,  where  each  adjust- 
ing screw  is  moved  separately ; and  effects  a considerable  saving  in  time,  in  setting  the  work. 

There  are,  besides  the  modification  iust  referred  to,  various  other  species  of  chucks,  among  which  we 
may  class  Mr.  Bodmers  as  one  of  the  best 
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In  thin  arrangement,  the  clutches  are  expanded  and  contracted  by  means  of  a series  of  radiating 
•erewa,  each  of  which  carries  a pinion  geermg  with  a large  central  wheel  on  the  front  plate  of  the 
chock ; the  work  is  fastened  by  setting  the  lathe  in  motion,  and  holding  back  the  front  plate  until  the 
wheel  upon  it  shall  have  driven  in  the  clutches  worked  by  the  screws  sufficiently  far  to  grasp  it 

The  object  of  change-wheels  applied  to  a lathe  is,  generally  speaking,  to  obtain  a screw  of  any  re- 
quired pitch ; that  is,  in  relation  to  the  leading  or  guide  screw*  by  which  the  cutter  is  moved  in  a lon- 
gitudinal direction. 


If  a spur-wheel  be  attached  to  the  left-hand  end  of  the  lathe-spindle,  and  no  arranged  as  to  geer  with 
another  spur-wheel  similarly  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  guide-screw,  and  continuous  motion  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  lathe-spindle.'it  is  evident  that  this  motion  will  be  transferred  by  means  of  the  aforesaid 
wheels  to  the  saddle  of  the  slide-rest;  consequently  a screw-tool  attached  thereto,  will  receive  direct 
rectilinear  motion,  and  thus  trace  the  spiral  uircad  of  a screw  on  the  exterior  surface  of  any  revolving 
cylinder  opposed  to  its  action. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  wheels  obviously  determine  the  pitch  of  the  screw  to  be  cut,  as 
compared  with  tnat  of  the  guide-screw  of  the  lathe  ; so  that  if  they  are  of  equal  diameter,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  have  an  equal  number  of  teeth,  the  result  will  be  a screw  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of 
the  leading  screw ; but  if  the  driving-wheels  be  larger  than  the  driven — suppose  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one,  then  will  the  pitch  of  the  work  be  exactly  double  that  of  the  guide-screw,  and  if  these  pro- 
portions were  reversed  a contrary  result  would  follow. 

It  is  obvious  in  such  a case  as  we  have  here  supposed,  that,  as  the  wheel  fixed  on  the  lathe-spindlo 
and  that  upon  the  guide-screw,  each  revolve  in  contrary  directions,  all  screws  cut  by  this  arrangemeut 
will  be  the  reverse  of  the  guide-screw,  or  left-hand  threaded.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cut  a right-hand 
screw,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  intermediate  wheel  geering  with  both  wheels,  so  that  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  work  shall  lie  the  same  as  that  of  the  lathe-spindle. 

The  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  3464,  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  frame-work  of  the  lathe,  and  without  strict 
regard  to  proportion,  it  being  intended  merely  to  exhibit  the  parts 
as  distinctly  as  possible.  Here  A A'  is  a portion  of  the  lathe- 
epindle,  to  which  is  attached  in  the  usual  way  a cylindrical  rod, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a thread  upon  it  0 represents  the 
leading  or  guide  screw  revolving  in  suitable  bearings,  and  giving 
motion  by  means  of  a nut  to  the  saddle,  and  consequently  the 
carriage  of  the  rest  upon  which  is  firmly  clamped  a suitable  tool 
intended  to  cut  the  screw. 

In  this  arrangement  it  is  manifest  that  every  revolution  of  the 
guide-screw  O will  cause  the  rest  to  advance  through  a space  ex- 
actly equal  to  its  own  pitch,  or,  in  other  words,  supposing  the 
guide-screw  to  have  four  threads  in  the  inch,  it  will,  in  every  rev- 
olution it  makes,  advance  the  rest,  and  consequently  the  tool  or 
cutter,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  end-long  upon  the  work,  so  that  if  the 
lathe-spindle  revolve  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  guidc-screw, 
the  tool  will  produce  a screw  of  precisely  similar  pitch ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  A A'  revolve  with  less  velocity  than  G,  then  the 
effect  will  \jc  a greater  pitch,  and  rice  vrrta.  Now  if  the  lathe- 
tpindle  and  the  guide-screw  be  connected  by  a set  of  change- 
wheels,  we  have  the  means,  by  properly  choosing  the  numbers  of 
these  wheels,  to  obtain  any  desired  pitch.  This  is  practically 
effected  by  an  intermediate  axis  which  is  supported  by  a grooved 
bearer ; tfiis  carries  an  arrangement  of  additional  change-wheels, 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  conditions  of  the  case.  The  mode  of  action  is  as  follows : — the 
leading  or  guide  screw  which  communicates  motion  to  the  saddle  of  the  slide-rest  is  driven  by  a train 


• ft-rear-cutllng  and  boring  machines  are  reducible  to  the  principle  of  aggregate  motion.  For  the  cuULng  of  a ocrew  Is 
la  fact  the  tracing  of  a spiral  upon  the  surface  of  a cylinder,  and  U>e  motion  of  boring  is  also  the  tracing  of  a spiral  upon 
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of  wheels  which  are  in  connection  with  the  spindle  of  the  lathe,  it  passes  through  and  forms  the  axi*  of 
n movable  piece  H,  and  at  its  extremity  carries  the  fast-wheel  I,  which  geers  with  a pinion  E ; this 
and  the  wheel  F.  which  geers  with  the  pinion  D upon  the  end  of  the  lathe-spindle,  are  carried  by  a 
stud  B 6xed  in  a straight  slot  cut  in  the  movable  arm  H,  which  has  likewise  a curvilinear  slot  near  its 
end,  through  which  two  fixed  studs  pass  ; upon  these  studs  pinclung-nuts  are  placed,  which  being 
screwed  up  tightly,  retain  it  securely,  and  by  altering  the  angular  position  of  H,  a pinion  of  greater  or 
less  diameter  than  I)  may  be  used,  aud  consequently  the  motion  of  the  leading  or  guide  screw  regu- 
lated. 

Having  now  explained  the  arrangement  of  geering  necessary  for  effecting  a change  of  speed  in  the 
guide- -.crew,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  a practical  illustration,  give  determinate  values  to  the  wheels 
DFK  and  J.  Thus  let  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  1)  and  E be  30,  and  that  in  F and  J 60  each, 
the  pitch  of  the  guide-screw  G being  £ inch,  or  in  other  words,  that  it  has  two  threads  per  inch.  It  is 

now  evident  that  one  complete  revolution  of  G will  advance  the  tool  through  the  space  and  simi- 


30  X 30 

larly  one  revolution  of  A will  advance  the  tool  through  the  space  - =0  25  turns  of  G,  or  Jth 

60  X 60 

inch,  and  consequently  the  pitch  of  the  screw  cut  by  this  arrangement  will  be  Jth  inch.  In  this  man- 
ner any  desired  pitch  of  screw  may  be  cut  by  proportioning  the  change-wheels  accordingly.  This  may 
be  much  facilitated,  by  arranging  the  various  pitches  of  screws  in  a tabular  form  and  placing  the  re- 
spective change-wheels  required  for  each  opposite  to  them,  so  that  all  computation  during  the  actual 
progress  of  the  work  is  avoided. 

In  order,  however,  to  meet  emergencies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  of  calculation  for  any  given 
pitch  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  give  an  example  as  a guide. 
Suppose  it  is  required  to  cut  a screw  which  shall  contain  13  threads  in  the  inch.  Here  the  ratio  of 

1 13  ) 

speed  between  the  cone  spindle  and  the  guide  screw  is  required  to  be  as  6 J to  1 ^ --  £ , so  that  we  have 

(D)~^0 — Ac.  = 8$.  In  this  case,  the  wheels  D and  J are  supposed  to  be  geered  together  merely 

by  a single  carrier- wheel ; but  as  this  arrangement  is  not  always  convenient,  we  shall  now  find  the  ratios 
of  the  wheels  as  given  in  Fig.  3464,  where  four  are  used.  Here  we  must  remember  that  the  condition 
of  the  case  is  that  the  numerator  divided  by  the  denominator  of  the  expression  (13)  shall  be  6$.  We 

will  assume  28  anil  60  as  the  respective  values  of  D and  J,  or  ~ = 2.  Hence  we  have  only  to  find 
E 64 

such  values  of  F and  E,  so  that  =—  or  31,  which  informs  us  that  E must  haw  3$  times  as  many 


teeth  as  F.  Suppose  then  F has  32  teeth,  we  have  32  X 31  = 104  = the  number  of  teeth  in  E,  the 
whole  set  of  wheels  standing  as  follows  : D = 281,  J = 56,  F = 32,  E = 104.  This  result  is  capable 

of  verification  as  follows:  2 = 2.  31.  2 = 18,  or  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  of  the  screw  to 

be  cut.  Tims  in  all  cases  of  calculations  of  this  nature,  the  expression  in  general  terms  stands  thus  : 

(No.  of  teeth  in  J,)  (No.  of  teeth  in  E No.  of  threads  per  inch  of  screw  to  be  cut. 

(No.  of  teeth  in  D.)  (No.  of  teeth  in  F No.  of  threads  of  guide-screw. 

The  following  table  shows  the  train  of  wheels  to  be  used  in  cutting  screws  varviug  in  pitch  from  1 

to  70  threads  in  the  inch ; the  leading  or  guide  screw  is  supposed  to  have  two  threads  per  inch,  yet 

may  the  table  be  still  employed  where  the  leading  screw  lias  four  threads  to  the  inch,  for  the  same 
train  of  wheels  would  suit  for  cutting  screws  of  double  fineness ; and  similarly  when  the  leading  screw 
has  only  one  thread  to  the  inch,  a screw  of  only  one-half  the  fineness  will  be  produced  with  any  train 
given  in  the  table. 

In  the  first  columns  it  will  be  observed  that  the  wheel  and  pinion  carried  bv  the  stud  B arc  omitted ; 
these  not  being  required  in  cutting  screws  of  the  pitches  there  stated,  are  displaced,  and  a simple  car- 
rier-wheel substituted  for  them.  To  facilitate  this  arrangement,  the  wheel  J,  on  the  leading  screw,  lias 
the  boss  of  its  socket  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other;  so  that  when  reversed,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is 
brought  into  train  with  the  carrier-wheel,  placed  upon  the  stud ; and  this  again  is  placed  in  train  with 
the  pinion  1). 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  screw-cutting  for  single  threads ; but  when  it  is  required  to  cut  a 
multi-threaded  screw,  it  is  evident  that  some  additional  apparatus  will  be  requisite  to  etfect  the  requi- 
site exactitude  of  division,  go  ns  to  bring  in  each  parallel  thread  in  its  proper  place. 


the  surfhee  of  a hollow  cylinder;  the  tool  being  in  both  case*  the  describing  point,  and  the  plain  cylinder  the  surface. 
Now  as  the  tracing  of  this  spiral  is  resolvable  into  two  simultaneous  motions*  one  of  revolution  w ith  respect  to  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  and  ihe  other  of  transition  parallel  to  that  axis.  wo  have  in  the  con  struct  it  in  of  machines  for  boring  and 
screw -cutting  the  choice  of  four  armngernenu : 

(l.)  The  cylinder  may  be  fixed  and  the  tool  revolve  and  travel.  This  U the  case  in  all  simple  instruments  for  boring 
and  tapping  screws,  in  machines  for  boring  the  cylinders  of  steam-engine*.  and  in  engineers’  liorlng  machines. 

(2.)  The  tool  may  be  fixed  and  tbe  cylinder  revolve  and  travel.  Hcrewa  are  cut  upon  this  principle  in  small  lathes  with 
a traversintr  mandrel. 

(3.1  The  tool  may  revolve  and  the  cylinder  travel.  The  boring  of  the  cylinders  of  pumps  is  often  effected  upon  ibis 
principle. 

(4.)  The  cylinder  may  revolve  and  the  tool  travel.  Gum  are  thus  bored,  and  enijineera’  screws  cut  in  the  lathe. 
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Two  separate  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose.  Pihet’s  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figs. 
3465  and  .'1466;  the  former  of  which  is  a front  elevation  and  the  latter  a section  in  a line  with  the  axis 
of  the  lathe,  a is  a cast-iron  disk  cut  with  a female  screw  to  tit  the  nose  of  the  lathe-spindle,  and  on 
the  face  of  this  disk  is  fitted  the  division-plate  b,  the  tubular  portion  of  which  also  answers  for  chucking 
the  work.  The  circumference  of  this  disk  is  divided  by  notches,  into  60  equal  parts,  numbered  respect- 
ively from  0 to  60,  into  which  the  spring-catch  or  stop  c takes,  so  that  when  the  disk  a is  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  catch  put  down  in  any  notch  as  required,  the  whole  moves  together  as  iu  one  piece. 


The  disk  b is  held  in  its  place  merely  by  friction  generated  by  the  pressure  of  the  ring  e ; this  ring 
ut  shown  removed  in  Fig.  3465,  in  order  to  show  the  graduation  of  the  disk  e,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
disk  a,  and  carries  *in  one  portion  of  its  circumference  a screw  <£  This  screw  passes  through  the  exter- 
nal ring  c,  and  is  screwed  into  the  stop  c,  so  as  to  fix  the  latter  in  any  required  division  of  the  plate  b. 

In  cutting  a multi  threaded  screw  oy  this  apparatus,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  common  cnuck,  the 
workman  fixing  his  work  to  it,  by  means  of  the  radiating  screws  in  the  tubular  portion  of  b. 

Supposing  it  is  required  to  cut  a triple-headed  screw,  the  first  operation  which  is  necessary  is  the 
detaching  of  the  stop  c from  the  disk,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  turned  round  alone,  until  the  division  o 
comes  opposite  the  hole  in  the  external  ring  seen  at  e,  in  Fig.  3466  ; the  screw  d is  then  adjusted  so  as 
to  connect  the  divisiou-plate  with  the  disk  a,  and  the  first  thread  of  the  intended  screw  is  cut  through- 
out its  whole  length.  Now  as  the  thread  is  to  be  a triple  one,  it  is  obvious  that  the  circumference  of 
the  work  must  bo  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  so  that  each  thread  may  be  equidistant  when  cut ; 
accordingly  the  stop  is  again  detached,  and  the  division- plate  carrying  the  work  turned  round,  until  the 
notch  20  arrives  at  the  hole  r;  the  stop  is  then  replaced,  and  the  second  thread  is  cut  in  a similar  man- 
ner as  before.  Lastly,  the  division-plate  is  moved  round,  until  the  notch  40  is  seen  through  the  bole  e, 
when  the  remaining  thread  is  cut,  the  three  having  the  same  reference  to  each  other  as  the  divisions  0, 
20,  and  40  relatively  bear  to  each  other. 
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In  the  production  of  the  minor  screws  and  bolts  used  in  engineering  work,  the  lathe  is  superseded  by 
the  screwing  and  tapping  machine,  in  which  the  thread  is  formed  by  a travelling  die  working  upoo  the 
revolving-bolt  intended  to  be  screwed.  The  principle  of  the  action  of  this  machine  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  Fig.  3*275,  in  which  we  have  given  an  elevation,  ground  plan,  and  different  detailed 
views  of  a single  screwing  machine  of  great  simplicity.  In  this  arrangement  the  frame  containing  the 
dies  travels  upon  the  parallel  guide-rods  K R,  the  work  being  fixed  m the  chuck  L,  and  entered  into 
the  dies  which  are  then  contracted  until  they  embrace  the  bolt  sufficiently  to  be  drawn  along  its  surface 
by  its  revolution.  The  ouick  return  motion  of  the  die-frame  is  produced  in  the  ordinary  mauner  as 
applied  to  planing  machines.  This  machine  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  want  of  compactneai, 
otherwise  it  is  a pretty  fair  specimen  of  its  class. 


The  double  screwing  machine  by  Messrs.  Randolph,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  is  a much  more 
complete  and  useful  workshop  auxiliary  than  the  last,  and  has,  besides,  the  merit  of  great  compactness. 
Fig.  3467  is  a side  elevation  of  the  machine,  Fig.  3469  is  a ground  plan,  Fig.  3468  is  an  elevation  of  the 


3470. 


nut-tapping  end,  and  Fig.  3470  is  a similar  view  of  the  bolt-screwing  end.  The  frame-work  of  the  ma- 
chine A A,  and  the  sole-plate  B B,  are  ca<»t  in  one  piece.  The  driving-cone  C is  supported  by  the  up- 
right frames  near  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  carries  a pinion  D,  of  15  teeth,  wmch  geers  with  the 
wheel  E,  of  56  teeth,  keyed  on  the  smaller  screwing-spindle  F ; thus  the  relative  speeds  of  the  driving- 
cone  and  the  spindle  F are  as  3 73  to  1.  The  spindle  F again  carries  a pinion  G of  18  teeth,  geering 
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with  the  wheel  H of  72  teeth,  keyed  on  the  larger  screwing-spindle  I,  the  ratio  of  speed  in  this 
case  being  m 4 to  1.  In  the  end  view  the  chucks  K K are  shown  with  square  recesses,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  heads  of  tap*  for  tapping*nuts.  In  the  view  of  the  contrary  or  bolt  screwing 
end,  the  chucks  L L are  provided  with  plates  grooved  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  screwing-dies, 
which  are  adjusted  by  meant  of  two  set-screws,  which  press  against  the  backs  of  the  dies  so  as  to  suit 
them  to  any  diameter  of  bolt  The  motion  of  the  spindles  is  stopped  or  reversed  by  the  handles  M M, 
at  each  end  of  the  machine.  They  are  connected  by  a lever  with  the  vertical  rod  E,  which  carries  the 
shiAing-strap  forks.  The  top  driving-geer  consists  of  three  pulleys,  a fixed  central  one,  with  a loose  one 
on  each  side,  all  being  on  one  shaft  which  also  carries  a cone  of  three  speeds  exactly  similar  to  C, — 
the  last  carries  the  driving-belts  communicating  directly  with  the  marliine.  Tlie  centre  pulley  of  the 
set  of  three  is  much  narrower  than  that  on  each  side  of  it  so  as  to  allow  of  the  release  of  the  cross- 
strap before  the  open  one  conies  upon  it,  and  vice  versa.  For  another  somewhat  similar  arrangement, 
see  Figs.  3282  to  3287. 
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Analogous  to  the  subject  just  discussed,  is  that  of  nut-cutting,  an  operation  formerly  entirely  per- 
formed by  manual  labor,  a tedious  and  uncertain  process,  but  now  effected  with  facility  and  precision 
by  self-acting  machinery. 

In  Figs.  2974  to  2976  we  have  given  detailed  views  of  a complete  machine  for  this  purpose,  by  Mr.  A. 
Mylne,  of  Glasgow.  The  nut  to  be  cut  is  fixed  on  the  upright  spindle  of  the  support  r,  and  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  revolving-cutter  x by  means  of  the  screw  y,  the  requisite  division  of  the  faces  of  the 
nut  being  effected  by  means  of  the  circular  table,  which  is  provided  with  six  equal  notches  fitted  with 
a spring-catch  from  the  lever  n.  This  machine  is  also  provided  with  a self-acting  feed  motion,  by  which 
the  nut  is  gradually  moved  up  to  the  cutter  while  in  action.  This  is  effected  by  the  shaft  r of  the  speed- 
pulley  e,  which  carries  a worm  t geering  with  the  wheel  A,  upon  the  shaft  of  which  is  fixed  a pinion 
geeriug  with  a rack  on  the  lower  side  of  the  table  carrying  the  nut.  This  motion  may  be  dispensed 
with  when  thought  necessary,  and  the  work  may  be  carried  forward  by  hand,  by  means  of  the  hand- 
wheel and  shaft  6. 

This  machine  is  very  compact  and  fully  answers  the  purpose  of  dressing-nuts  of  any  number  of  sides, 
by  using  differently  divided  plates.  In  many  engineering  works,  nuts  of  all  numbers  of  sides  are  forged 
in  swages  made  for  the  purpose ; the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  finish  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  nuta 
cut  by  the  machine,  and  answer  all  purposes  where  extreme  finish  is  not  required,  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction being  at  the  same  time  very  greatly  diminished. 

The  subject  of  nut-cutting  leads  us  now  to  the  consideration  of  screw-keya,  by  means  of  which  all 
nuts  of  screws  used  in  the  connection  of  the  different  portions  of  machinery  are  adjusted  to  suit  the 
ever- varying  exigencies  of  mechanical  contrivances.  The  common  screw-key  with  fixed  jaws  must  be 
so  familiar  to  our  readers  as  to  render  any  description  of  it  unnecessary,  and  we  shall  therefore  point 
out  a few  examples  of  attempts  to  remedy  the  defects  of  this  most  necessary  instrument.  In  the  dis- 
section of  any  piece  of  machinery,  even  of  the  more  simple  species,  we  invariably  find  a multitude  of 
different  sized  Dolts,  the  nuts  of  which  of  course  each  require  a key  suited  to  its  own  particular  size. 
A reference  to  the  number  of  gradations  of  size  of  nuts,  given  in  a previous  portion  of  our  pages,  will 
immediately  point  out  the  necessity  of  some  contrivance  for  dispensing  with  the  number  of  these  instru- 
ments, and  introducing  an  adjustable  apparatus,  by  which  a number  of  different  sized  nuts  may  be 
worked  without  entailing  the  awkward  urawback  of  keeping  so  many  all  but  useless  workshop  ap- 
pendages. 

The  earliest  contrivance  for  this  purpose  is  what  is  technically  called  a monkey,  the  use  of  which, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  more  refined  species  of  tools,  was  almost  universal 

But  a more  elegant  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  coach- wrench,  which  is  equally  applicable  to 
tiie  working  of  nuts  and  all  similar  purposes. 

Our  example  of  this  key.  Fig.  3471,  is  capable  of  receiving  nuts  from  the  smallest  size  up  to  four 
inches,  and  is  of  course  sufficient  of  itself  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  end  jaw  a is  in  one  piece 
with  the  lever-handle  b.  The  movable-jaw  c is  mortised  to  slide  upon  that  portion  of  the  lever  between 
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the  end  a and  the  fixed  stop  d ; it  is  held  in  its  place  when  set  for  any  nut  by  means  of  the  second 
lever  e,  which  works  on  a centre-pin  in  the  projecting  portion  of  the  jaw.  This  lever  also  carries  a 
projection  at  /,  by  which  it  is  jointed  to  a thin  wedge,  passing  between  the  top  of  the  lever  b and  the 
interior  surface  of  the  slotted  portion  of  the  movable  jaw.  Thus,  when  the  lat- 
ter is  set  to  the  size  of  nut  required,  a slight  pressure  upon  the  side  of  the  lever 
c forces  down  the  wedge,  and  secures  the  jaw  immovably.  (See  Wrench.) 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  species  of  key  is,  that  all  allowance  for  wear  is 
made  up  by  the  wedge,  which  will  never  permit  any  looseness  in  the  jaw,  as 
the  only  difference  caused  by  the  wear  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  will  be  n greater 
travel  of  the  fixing  wedge.  Practical  men  who  have  made  use  of  those  keys 
which  arc  adjusted  by  means  of  nuts  will  at  once  see  the  value  of  this  advantage. 

Next  to  the  turning-lathe  in  its  importance  to  the  engineer,  the  planing  ma- 
chine stands  foremost  in  rank  of  constructive  machines.  The  primary  idea  of 
planing  by  machinery  was  doubtless  brought  into  existence  by  the  necessity 
which  constantly  presents  itself  of  diminishing  the  enormous  amount  of  labor 
expended  in  producing  plane  surfaces  ou  wood  by  hand,  as  practised  by  means 
of  the  common  joiner's  plane.  Next  to  the  process  of  sawing,  there  is  no  opera- 
tion connected  with  the  working  of  wood,  which  consumes  so  much  time,  and 
adds  so  much  to  the  expense  of  the  conversion  of  timber  as  the  production  of  the 
hand- planed  surface. 

The  first  attempt  to  obviate  this  difficulty  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was 
made  by  General  Bentham,  in  1791,  who  took  out  a patent  for  a method  of  effect- 
ing this  object.  In  this  scheme,  the  plane  or  cutting-edge,  which  was  movable, 
was  made  of  the  full  width  of  the  board  intended  to  be  cut,  and  on  each  side  of 
it  were  fixed  fillets  which  projected  below  the  face  of  the  plane,  a distance  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  thickness  intended  to  be  taken  off  the  board.  Several 
plans  were  adopted  for  obtaining  a good  surface  from  a very'  thin  board,  but  the 
whole  scheme  eventually  proved  all  but  abortive — the  machine  was  never  prac- 
tically worked  by  mechanical  power,  but  whether  thus  driven,  or  by  the  hand 
of  the  attendant  workman,  the  idea  hail  still  the  advantage,  that  it  exonerated 
the  latter  from  the  charge  which  He  had  of  his  ti>ol  in  the  ordinary  operation  of 
pinning,  rendering  a common  workman  as  useful  as  the  skilful  joiner  for  this 
purpose.  The  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  mechanical  planing  is  the  improve- 
ment produced  by  Mr.  Bramah,  who,  in  1802,  patented  a method  of  producing 
*' straight,  smooth,  parallel,  and  curvilinear  surfaces  on  wood  and  other  mate- 
rials." This  invention  embraced  the  original  machine  for  producing  spheres,  the 
principle  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  all  machines  of  a similar  nature  to  the 
present  day.  Bramah’s  planing  machine,  as  constructed  for  the  Royal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  gives  us  a specimen  of  an  embodiment  of  his  ideas  at  this  period. 

Here  the  cutters  are  attached  to  a horizontal  disk  keyed  on  a strong  vertical 
spindle.  This  disk  is  put  in  rotation  at  a speed  of  about  90  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  material  to  oe  cut  being  attached  to  a sliding  cast-iron  bed,  which  is 
moved  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  A pipe  communicating  with  a hydrostatic  press  is  carried  in  below  the 
bed  of  the  machine,  and  terminates  in  a plunger-barrel,  the  plunger  of  which  carries  a rack-geering 
with  a pinion  on  a rag-wheel  shaft.  This  wheel  is  provided  with  teeth,  over  which  a pitch-drain  at- 
tached to  the  table  of  the  machine  is  carried. 

In  all  planing  machines  as  at  present  constructed,  the  cutter  is  invariably  the  fixed  portion,  the  work 
being  passed  beneath  it  in  the  act  of  cutting?,  by  means  of  a sliding-tabic.  The  particular  species  of 
planing  machine  which  has  been  most  lately  introduced,  is  termed  the  hand-planing  machine. 

In  Figs.  8477  and  3479  we  have  given  three  views  of  a simple  and  effective  hand-planing  machine, 
as  suited  for  small  work  generally,  such  as  links  and  connecting-rod  ends  for  locomotive  engines,  and 
other  portions  of  machinery  where  a plane  surface  of  small  extent  is  required 

The  tuble  of  the  machine  is  here  supported  in  the  usual  manner,  as  employed  in  similar  tods  of  a 
larger  class,  upon  a bed  bolted  to  the  top  of  two  standards  attached  to  the  floor.  The  lower  surface  of 
the  table  carries  a rack  M,  which  is  driven  by  a pinion  F,  upon  the  shaft  G,  supported  in  bearings  at- 
tached to  the  fixed  bed  of  the  machine.  Motion  is  given  to  this  shaft  in  either  direction,  by  the  croas- 
handle  H,  worked  by  hand  in  a similar  manner  ns  applied  to  small  presses. 

The  cross-slide  C is  supported  by  two  uprights  bolted  down  to  the  bed ; this  slide  carries  the  tool-holder 
D,  which  is  traversed  across  the  bed  of  the  machine  by  means  of  the  horizontal  screw  b . Tlic  automa- 
tic action  of  the  transverse  feed  motion  of  the  cross-slide  is  effected  by  the  movable  stud  S,  attached  to 
the  travelling-table ; this  stud,  being  movable  in  a groove  in  the  side  of  the  table,  is  capable  of  being 
set  at  any  point  in  order  to  suit  the  required  length  of  stroke  for  the  work.  The  pressure  of  this  stud 
upon  a sfiort  lever  keyed  on  the  small  shaft  carrying  the  piece  n,  depresses  it,  and  the  latter,  by  its 
connecting- rod  r,  acts  upon  the  ratchet-plate  K,  upon  the  horizontal  screw  6. 

The  amount  of  travel  thus  given  to  tuc  screw  is  varied  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  gliding-studs  in 
the  pieces  in  and  ».  The  front  plate  of  the  tool-holder  is  provided  with  two  short  circular  slots,  through 
which  bolts  pass  from  the  back  plate  ; in  this  manner  the  tool  may  be  set  at  any  angle  to  suit  tin.*  na- 
ture of  the  work  required.  The  tool  holder  or  cross  slide  is  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  circumstances 
by  the  vertical  screws  f f,  driven  by  bevel-geering  in  the  usual  manner. 

A somewhat  similar  but  more  useful  machine  of  this  species  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Charles 
Walton,  of  Leeds.  In  this  machine  the  bed  is  so  arrauged  tliAt  it  may  be  fixed  upon  the  workman's 
bench,  and  may  be  driven  cither  by  manual  or  steam  power.  Immediately  beneath  the  bed  of  tlie  ma- 
chine is  placed  a horizontal  grooved  disk,  driven  by  bovel-geering,  either  from  the  pulley-shaft  of  the 
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workshop  or  by  a winch.  Tins  disk  is  grooved  directly  across  its  upper  surface  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving u pin,  which  Is  ctmnected  by  a link  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  short  travelling-table.  In  this 
manner  a reciprocating  motion  is  given  to  the  table  in  the;  simplest  manner,  and  the  length  of  stroke  is 
cabbie  of  variation  according  to  the  distance  of  the  pin  in  the  horizontal  grooved  disk,  from  the  centre 
of  motion.  Ilie  feed  motion  of  the  cross-slide  is  effected  by  a stud  fixed  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
horizontal  disk;  this  stud  works  a short  lever  keyed  upon  a shaft  working  in  bearings  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  bed.  This  shaft  again  carries  a second  lever  outside  the  bed,  and  is  jointed  by  a link  to  an 
arrangement  of  ratchets.  For  all  small  machines,  this  method  of  giving  motion  to  the  table  is  decided  l \ 
the  simplest  and  most  compact,  and  although  the  introduction  of  the  disk  lias  the  effect  of  producing 
a variable  speed  in  the  cutting.  Wing  greatest  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke  and  least  at  each  end ; yet  as 
the  disk  is  confined  to  machines  of  a short  stroke,  its  diameter  is  not  so  great  as  to  bring  about  a detri 
mental  variation  in  the  speed.  Small  machines  of  this  species,  which  are  quite  an  innovation  in  the 
workshop,  are  now  becoming  indispensable  where  much  small  work  is  required,  and  have  served  in  a 
great  measure  to  banish  that  most  expensive  of  all  tools,  the  file,  and  thus  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice iu  cheapening  engineering  work  in  general.  So  much  indeed  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fiiet  tliat  different  portions  of  machinery,  the  configuration  of  which  is  mado  up  of  curved  and 
plane  surfaces,  are  now  entirely  finished  by  means  of  the  lathe  und  planing  machine,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  touching  them  with  the  file. 

As  a specimen  of  a step  higher  in  the  order  of  completeness  and  general  usefulness  in  machines 
of  this  kind,  we  must  now  refer  the  reader  to  Figs.  3080  and  3080*,  where  we  have  given  very 
complete  views  of  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Mylne,  of  Glasgow.  Here  the  system  of  working 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  slides  is  similar  to  tluit  made  use  of  in  the  hand-maclune,  Figs.  8077 
and  3078. 

The  chief  peculiarities  in  the  present  machine  are  the  arrangement  of  the  geering  for  travelling  the 
table,  and  the  great  completeness  of  the  tool-holder.  The  forward  or  cutting  motion  of  the  table  is  ob- 
tained from  the  large  pulley  A,  the  shaft  of  which  carries  a pinion  D geering  with  the  large  wheel  E 
upon  the  rack-pinion  shaft. 

This  shaft  carries  two  piuions  geering  with  two  racks  of  similar  pitch  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the 
travel  ling- table.  These  racks  are  so  placed  that  each  tooth  of  the  one  shall  be  opposite  to  each  space 
of  the  other ; in  this  manner  the  irregularity  of  motion  so  much  complained  of  in  ordinary  rack-worked 
machines,  as  producing  a waved  surface  on  the  work,  is  to  some  extent  avoided.  A more  effectual 
method  of  attaining  this  end  lias  been  introduced  by  Mr.  ('oilier,  of  Manchester;  this  plan  consists  in 
making  the*  teeth  of  the  rack  and  pinion  on  what  is  technically  termed  the  $tep  system,  that  is,  each 
tooth  is  divided  in  its  breadth  into  three  parts,  each  division  being  set  a distance  equal  to  one  third  of 
the  true  pitch  of  the  teeth  behind  its  neighbor.  The  practical  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  although 
the  strength  of  the  originul  course  pitch  is  preserved,  yet  the  teeth  work  with  the  steadiness  due  to  a 
pitch  three  times  finer,  or  so  many  times  less  as  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  teeth  amounts  to.  This 
plan  is  now’  universally  adopted  in  all  rack  machiues,  as  it  is  simple,  easy  of  application,  and  completely 
effectual 

This,  although  in  our  opinion  not  the  best,  is  probably  the  most  universally  used  species  of  driving 
gee  ring  applied  to  planing  machines.  Of  the  two  remaining  systems,  the  chain  and  tem>,  the  latter,  for 
excellence  of  workmanship,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  Mr.  Whitworth's  planing  nmcliine  is  perhaps 
the  most  finished  specimen  of  modem  tool-inaking  extant. 

The  principle  of  anti-friction  rollers  acted  on  by  a screw,  as  a means  of  obtaining  a rectilinear  motion, 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  1835,  when  he  employed  it  as  a motion  for  the  carriage  of 
the  self-acting  spinning  mule.  In  his  planing  machine  the  rollers  are  plnced  parallel,  face  to  face,  on 
opposite  sales  of  the  screw,  their  axes  revolving  in  bearings  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bed, 
and  their  peripheries  projecting  into  the  spaces  between  the  threads  of  the  driving-screw.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  periphery  has  two  opposite  points  of  contact,  acting  alternately  according  to  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  screw,  which,  os  it  revolves,  brings  its  threads  to  bear  upon  tbe  rollers,  causing  them  to 
revolve,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  forward  tbe  table  to  which  they  are  fixed.  The  friction  which 
would  occur  if  the  threads  of  the  screw  Imre  simply  against  a fixed  nut,  is  thus  transferred  to  the  axes 
of  the  rollers,  where  the  velocity  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  existing  between  their  peripheries  and  tho 
circumference  of  their  axes.  The  proportion  found  to  answer  be-t  for  this  arrangement  is  as  7 to  1. 
The  advantage  which  this  mode  of  driving  has  over  the  common  rack  and  the  chain  will  be  perceived  nt 
a glance,  as  not  only  is  the  motion  rendered  perfectly  uniform,  a condition  essentially  necessary  to  the 
proper  action  of  the  cutter  in  producing  a good  surface,  but  the  construction  of  the  driving  geering  is 
rendered  to  the  last  degree  simple. 

The  arrangement  of  catches  employed  by  Mr.  Mylne  is  good,  but  the  geering  connecting  the  catch- 
shaft  with  the  strap-fork  is  capable  of  much  simplification. 

Referring  to  Figs.  S0H0  and  3080*,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  adjustable  catches  « n set  in  a 
groove  running  along  the  side  of  the  table  ; these  catches  are  not  set  in  the  same  plane,  but  one  projects 
out  beyond  the  other  in  order  to  suit  the  levers  g,  which  are  cast  to  a tubular  shaft  working  loose  on 
the  driving-shaft.  When  the  table  is  moving  forward  one  of  the  catches  comes  in  contact  with  its  lever 
and  turns  it  over,  as  seen  in  the  end  view  of  the  machine.  The  boss  of  these  levers  again  carries  a third 
lever  connected  to  the  weighted  lever  on  tho  end  of  the  bed,  which  again  communicates  by  a slmft  run- 
ning along  the  side  of  the  machine,  with  the  strap-fork  shaft  C;  the  latter  thus  causes  the  shift  of  tbe 
straps  from  one  pulley  to  the  other,  aud  reverses  the  motion  of  the  table.  Upon  the  return  of  tho  table, 
the  catch  which  lias  just  acted  now  returns  without  coming  in  contact  with  its  lever,  as  its  former  motion 
has  placed  it  out  of  its  reach,  having  ut  the  same  time  raised  the  second  lever  on  the  same  shaft  to  an 
upright  position,  so  that  it  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  other  catch  at  the  contrary  end  of  tho  table,  when 
the  straps  are  brought  back  to  their  primary  positions. 

As  a driving  and'  reversing  geer  for  small  planing  machines,  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  applied  the  mangle- 
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wheel  motion,  so  called  from  its  adaptation  as  a continuous  forward  motion  for  common  clothes- mangles. 
It  consists  of  a large  disk,  having  near  its  circumference  a circle  of  pins  bolted  through  the  metal  at 
right  angles  to  its  plane ; these  pins  answer  as  a set  of  teeth,  into  which  a small  driving-pinion  gears, 
working  alternately  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  teeth  so  as  to  effect  the  desired  reverse  motions. 
In  Mr.  Nasmyths  arrangement,  the  driving-pulley  is  keyed  upon  a light  shaft  passing  transversely  be- 
neath the  table  of  tho  machine.  The  contrary  extremity  of  tnis  shaft,  which  projects  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  carries  the  mangle-pinion  gccriug  with  the  pins  of  the  mangle-wheel.  The  latter  is  keyed 
upon  a central  transverse  shaft  which  passes  beneath  the  table  of  the  machine  and  carries  a large  chain- 
pullev.  Round  this  pulley  a chain  is  passed  twice,  aud  its  two  extremities  arc  passed  round  two  tixed 
pulleys  placed  at  contrary  ends  of  the  bed,  and  attached  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  travelling -table. 
The  reversing  of  the  mangle-wheel,  and  consequently  that  of  the  table,  is  effected  in  the  following  man- 
ner: at  two  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  mangle-wheel,  one  or  two  of  the  pin-teeth  are  removed, 
and  a sloping  guide  or  stud  is  placed  at  each  point,  so  that  when  the  driving-pinion  arrives  there,  this 
guide  causes  it  to  traverse  in  or  out,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  geer  with  the  inner  or  outer  sides  of  tho 
pins,  under  which  conditions  it  is  eosv  to  see  tliat  the  two  contrary  motioua  of  the  wheel  will  be  tho 
result  The  guide  supporting  the  pinion  shaft  is  slotted  horizontally  to  allow  of  the  traversing  of  the 
shaft  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  running  beyond  the  {joint  of  geer  with  the  pirn  of  the  mangle-wheel,  tho 
bearing  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  shaft  next  the  driving- pulley  being  arranged  to  swivel  on  a centre, 
bo  os  to  permit  of  this  motion.  This  movement  of  the  pinion-shaft  is  also  taken  advantage  of  in  giving 
the  feed  motion  to  the  cross  slide  of  the  machine,  beiug  connected  to  the  vertical  rod  carrying  the  catches 
for  the  ratchet-wheel  of  the  transverse  screw. 


This  movement,  although  ingenious,  is  destitute  of  the  ad-  3472. 

vantage  of  an  increased  speed  in  the  return  stroke,  consequent- 
ly much  time  is  lost  by  it  when  applied  to  single-acting  ma- 
chines. 

The  arrangement  applied  by  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Gaskell 
to  the  rack-planing  machines  is  a very  convenient  though 
somewhat  cumbrous  motion.  Fig.  3472  is  a ground  plan  of 
this  geering,  in  which  a is  the  forward  motion  driving-pulley, 
keyed  on  the  hollow  shaft  6,  which  carries  a pinion  c geering 
with  a large  spur-wheel  d The  latter  is  keyed  directly  on 
the  rack-pinion  shaft  e,  shown  in  dotted  lines  passing  beneath 
the  table  of  the  machine.  The  backward-motion  pulley  f is 
keyed  on  the  solid  shaft,  passing  through  tlie  hollow  one  and 
revolving  at  one  extremity  in  the  bearing  g fixed  on  a pedestal 
attached  to  the  bed-plate,  and  at  the  other  in  the  bearing  h 
bolted  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  This  latter  shaft  carries  another 
pinion  & geering  by  means  of  an  intermediate  carrier-wheel, 
with  the  spur-wheel  l also  keyed  on  the  rack-pinion  shaft. 

The  centre  pulley  is  of  course  loose,  serving  merely  to  carry 
the  strap  when  the  machine  is  stopped,  and  during  the  trans- 
fer from  the  forward  to  the  backward  pulley.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  return  stroke  of  the  table 
will  be  so  much  quicker  than  the  cutting  one,  as  the  difference  in  diameter  of  the  two  wheels  / and  d,  or 
rather,  as  the  ratio  which  exists  between  the  wheels  k and  / and  r and  d 

The  strap- fork  is  seen  at  m ; it  is  worked  by  catches  fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  a connecting- 
shaft  from  which  passes  beneath  the  bed  where  it  is  attached  to  the  fork ; n is  a weighted  lever  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a sudden  shift  to  the  strap,  so  as  to  give  the  workman  a better  command  over  his 
machine. 

Of  chain-worked  planing  machines,  the  modification  introduced  by  M.  Decost cr,  of  Paris,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  complete.  In  his  machine  he  has  made  use  of  the  drivinggeer  as  applied  by  Mr. 
Whitworth  to  his  screw-machines.  In  the  example  by  M.  Decoster,  to  which  we  refer,  the  chain- 
motion  is  applied  to  give  motion  to  the  tool-slide,  while  the  table  of  the  machine  remains  stationary. 
This  plan  is  found  extremely  useful  in  planing  heavy  and  unmanageable  pieces  of  metal,  as  the  latter 
may  be  firmly  secured  to  a foundation  independent  of  the  machine,  while  the  tool  alone  traverses  over 
it ; and  consequently  no  more  power  is  absorbed  by  a heavy  casting,  than  bv  the  lightest  possible  piece 
of  metal.  The  driving  geering  before  referred  to  is  here  placed  alongside  the  bed  of  the  machine,  near 
one  end ; the  pinion  on  the  central  bevel-wheel  goers  with  a large  spur-wheel,  on  a shaft  passing  trans- 
versely across  the  bed  of  the  machine,  below  the  table.  The  latter  shaft  carries  two  rag-wheels,  placed 
near  its  two  extremities  just  within  the  frame  of  the  machine.  Round  each  of  these  wheels  is  passed 
an  endless  chain,  which  posses  along  the  whole  length  of  the  machine,  returning  round  a similar  pair  of 
wheels  revolving  loosely  ou  studs  at  the  contrary  end  of  the  bed.  The  upper  length  of  this  chain  is 
attached  to  the  lower  surface  of  a V-grooved  slide,  working  in  corresponding  grooves  plants  I in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bed.  This  slide  carries  a second  horizontal  slide  supporting  the  tool-holder  in  tho 
usual  manner.  The  feed-motion  of  the  cross-slide  is  ingeniously  effected  by  two  ratchet-catches  attached 
to  the  spur-geering  on  the  end  of  the  horizontal  screw.  Tho  lower  extremities  of  these  catches  are  set 
to  come  in  contact  with  movable  tappets  attached  to  the  fixed  frame  of  the  machine,  so  us  to  give  the 
proper  amount  of  motion  to  the  screw  of  the  cross-slide.  The  method  of  attachment  of  the  driving- 
chains  adopted  by  M.  Decoster  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a steadier  pull  to  the  tool-slide  than  can  be 


obtained  by  the  central  mode  of  fastening,  with  a single  chain. 

The  principle  of  the  movable  tool  and  fixed  table  has  also  been  adopted  by  M.  Can'  and  Mr.  Hick,  of 
Bolton.  In  51  Cave's  machine,  the  driving  motion  is  given  to  the  tool-slide  by  an  endless  strap  The 
driving-pulley  is  placed  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  the  machine,  the  strap  from  which 
passes  below  two  fixed  tension-pulleys,  placed  just  beneath  the  driver,  and  thence  round  two  fixed  pul- 
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lew  atuirbed  to  tbe  opposite  ends  of  the  bed.  Tile  attachment  of  this  strap  to  the  sliding-frame  of  the 
tool  is  effected  by  passing  the  strap  in  contrary  directions  round  two  separate  pulleys,  each  carrying  a 
pinion  geering  with  a central  driving-wheel.  The  sliaft  of  the  latter  passes  across  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  carries  two  pinions,  geering  with  two  racks,  placed  within  the  framing,  and  running  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  bed.  6 5 

The  arrangement  of  the  spur  reversing  gecr  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  3473,  which  is  a 
side  view  of  the  tool-slide,  frame,  and  geering,  with  the  driving-pulleys  removed.  A is  the  travelling 
tool-slide,  carrying  the  central  driving-wheel  B,  keyed  on  the  pinion-shaft—’ the  shafts  CC  each  carry  a 
loose  driving-pulley,  capable  of  connection  bv  means  of  sliding  clutch-boxes  with  the  two  pinions  D D. 
These  latter  work  loose  on  the  pulley-shafts,  and  geer  with  the  ceutml  wheel  B,  so  as  to  drive  it  iu 
either  direction  accordingly  as  the  clutch-boxes  arc  set. 


3473. 


Two  movable  inclined  tappets  are  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  machine,  which  alternately  come  in  contact 
with  the  lever  E on  the  oblique  shaft  F,  so  as  to  move  it  in  and  out  according  to  the  motion  of  the  slide. 
The  shaft  F carries  the  two  forks  G,  connected  to  the  clutch-boxes  of  the  pinions  D D,  which  arc  placed, 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that  when  the  lever  E is  pressed  upon  by  its  tappets,  the  hold  of  the  two 
clutches  is  changed  accordingly— one  being  thrown  out  of  geer  at  the  same  time  the  other  is  put  in.  In 
this  manner,  as  the  two  pulleys  on  the  pinion-sliafts  revolve  in  different  directions,  a reciprocating  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  travelling-slide. 

The  cross-slide  of  this  machine  is  provided  with  two  tool-holders,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  cut  in  both 
directions ; this  improvement  effects  a great  saving  of  time,  as  the  return  stroke  is  rendered  equally  as 
effective  as  the  forward  one. 

In  Mr.  Hick’s  movable  tool-slide  machine,  the  traversing  motion  is  given  to  it  by  means  of  steel  belts. 
The  driving-pulley  of  the  machine  is  alternately  worked  by  a cross  and  open  strap ; the  shaft  of  this 
pulley  is  connected,  by  means  of  spur-geering,  with  a transverse  shaft  carrying  two  pulleys  working 
outside  the  frame  of  the  machine.  These  pulleys  each  carry  an  endless  steel  belt,  running  along- 
*ide  the  frame,  and  passing  round  two  similar  pulleys  placed  at  the  contrary  extremity  of  it  The 
steel  belts  are  attached  to  projecting  levers  on  the  cross-slide  by  means  of  tightening  screws,  so  os 
to  communicate  an  alternate  motion  to  it,  accordingly  as  the  open  or  crossed  strap  is  working  on  the 
driving -pulley. 

As  the  speed  of  the  travelling-table  of  this  machine  is  the  same  in  each  direction,  it  is  arranged  to 
cut  both  ways,  by  the  adaptation  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s  revolving  tool-holder,  subsequently  described. 

It  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance  in  planing  machines,  to  have  a compact  arrangement  at 
command,  both  for  reversing  the  motion  of  the  table,  and  also  for  giving  the  self  acting  feed-motion  to 
the  cross  slide.  As  regards  the  reversing  motion,  iu  planing  delicate  or  complicated  work,  it  is  often 
requisite  to  be  able  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  table  within  the  shortest  possible  limits,  us,  for  instance, 
in  planing  up  to  an  abrupt  shoulder ; in  such  a case,  if  the  tool  does  not  proceed  sufficiently  fur,  a sur- 
face of  metal  is  left  widen  must  be  removed  by  some  more  laborious  means ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
proceeds  a little  too  fur,  the  tool  strikes  against  the  obstacle  and  causes  an  injury  either  to  the  work  or 
to  its  own  geering.  In  small  machines  this  is  easily  avoided,  by  the  use  of  the  crank  or  grooved  disk, 
which  allows  of  the  greatest  exactitude  in  the  length  of  travel ; hut  in  machines  of  the  larger  class  we 
are  driven  to  some  other  expedient  to  attain  this  end.  Where  the  change  of  motion  is  effected  by  the 

d ley-belt,  the  simplest  nnu  most  effective  system  of  quick  stoppage  is  the  addition  of  tho  weighted 
mce  lever  attached  to  the  strap-fork  ; tho  sudden  tall,  in  either  direction,  of  this  weight  causes  an 
instantaneous  motion  of  the  strap,  and  stops  the  table  within  very  short  limits.  Where  still  greater 
nicety  ib  required,  jiossibly  the  audition  of  a movable  clutch-box  may  he  of  some  assistance.  Some 
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makers,  indeed,  have  applied  (he  clutch-box  instead  of  the  shifting-strap,  the  clutch  hieing  arranged  to 
throw  the  two  side  bevel-wheels  in  geer  alternately  with  the  centre  one. 

As  a compact  and  efficient  self-acting  reversing  and  feed  motion,  we  give  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Whit- 
worth, as  one  of  the  best.  Fig.  3474  is  a side  elevation  of  the  apparatus ; a is  the  table  of  the  planing 
machine,  on  the  side  of  which,  at  the  centre,  is  screwed  the  fixed  catch  A,  which,  in  the  course  of  work- 
ing, alternately  conies  in  contact  with  the  movable  catches  cc,  adjustable  on  the  iihaft  d which  runs 
alongside  the  table,  sliding  in  the  bearings  feat  each  end  of 
the  frame.  This  shaft  carries  a third  adjustable  catch  f con- 
nected with  a short  lever  cast  on  the  boss g working  loose  on 
a stud  screwed  to  the  frame.  The  same  buss  has  also  cast 
upon  it  a second  lever  A,  at  right  angles  to  the  former  one, 
the  end  of  which  works  in  a slot  in  the  scrap  fork  i.  The  Lat- 
ter oscillates  on  a centre  attached  to  the  bed  at  k ; when  the 
catch  A comes  in  contact  with  oue  or  other  of  the  studs  c,  the 
shaft  d is  carried  along  laterally,  and  gives  motion,  through 
the  arrangement  of  levers  just  described,  to  the  strap  fork  so 
03  to  shift  the  strap  from  one  pulley  to  the  other,  and  reverse 
the  table. 

The  self-acting  feed-motion  of  the  cross-slide  is  effected  in 
the  following  simple  manner : on  the  sliding  shaft  or  rod  d a 
few  rack-teeth  / are  cut,  which  geer  with  a segment  of  a snur- 
wheel  keyed  on  the  sh  ift  m,  working  in  bearings  screwed  to 
the  upright  frame  of  the  machine,  ami  carrying  the  eccentri- 
cal ly-gr mi ved  disk  n,  which  revolves  with  it;  n is  the  vertical 
rod  carrying  the  ratchet-catches  for  working  the  horizontal 
screw  of  the  cross-slide : it  is  guided  by'  a bearing  p screwed 
to  the  frame,  and  carries  at  its  lower  extremity  a pin  working 
in  the  eccentric  slot  of  the  disk  >«.  Thus  when  the  rod  d re- 
ceives it>  motion  from  the  catch  A,  at  the  termination  of  the 
stroke  of  the  table,  its  short  rack  causes  the  disk  n to  make  a 

Cor  lion  of  a revolution,  so  as  to  raise  or  depress  the  rod  o 
y means  of  the  eccentric  groove.  This  motion  is  at  once  ef- 
fectual and  easy  of  application,  besides  possessing  that  great 
desideratum  in  all  tools,  compactness. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  tool-holders.  The 
specimen  of  a tool-holder  given  in  Mr.  Mylne's  machine,  is  one 
of  the  more  complicated  variety,  being  provided  with  a double 
set  of  slides  and  appropriate  screws,  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ing at  two  different  angles  with  one  adjustment  of  the  tooL 
The  saving  in  time,  however,  by  this  arrangement,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  tool-box. 


and  the  disadvantage  which  it  entails  upon  the  machine,  by  throwing  the  point  of  resistance  in  cutting 
so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  supporting  frame  as  to  render  the  cutting  action  unsteady. 

A somewhat  simpler  modification  of  the  same  variety  of  holder  is  represented  in  Fig.  3475,  where  the 
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self-acting  down-cut  motion  i«s  obtained  by  one  screw ; a is  n transverse  section  through  the  cross-slide 
of  the  machine,  to  which  is  fitted,  by  dovetails,  the  horizontal  sliding-plate  b.  The  latter  again  carries 
the  down-cut  slide  r.  l>eing  attached  to  it  by  dovetail-headed  bolts  working  in  a circular  groove  in  the 
former.  The  slide  r is  fitted  with  a central  screw  carrying  a nut  fixed  on  the  front  sliding  plate  d,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  moved  at  any  angle  to  the  bed  of  the  machine  according  to  the  angular  position 
of  the  screw  ; e is  a front  plate,  checked  into  the  slide  d,  to  which  is  hinged  the  tool-holder/,  carrying 
the  tool  as  shown  at  tj. 

The  self-acting  feed-motion  is  given  to  the  screw  iti  the  plate  c by  bevel-geering,  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  M vine’s  machine.  The  hinge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tool  holder  is  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  tool  to  give  way  in  case  it  comes  in  contact  with  any  obstacle  during  the  return  stroke  of 
the  machine.  In  nil  properly  constructed  tool-boxes,  the  mechanism  is  arranged  to  lift  the  tool  out  of 
the  way  at  each  return  stroke,  so  that  it  never  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  work  in  the  bnck  motion. 
This  is  effected  by  a separate  transverse  screw'  placed  parallel  to  the  main  traversing  screw,  and  worked 
by  the  same  geering.  In  Mr.  Bodmer's  tool-boxes  this  screw  carries  a nut  with  a slotted  projection  fit- 
ting to  a pin  in  the  upper  end  of  the  front  plate,  which  oscillates  loosely  on  a fixed  centre.  The  nut 
being  carried  along  with  the  tool-slide  by  the  revolution  of  its  screw',  remains  always  immediately  above 
the  centre  of  the  tool-holder;  at  the  termination  of  a stroke,  the  reversing  geering  is  so  connected  with 
the  screw  as  to  give  the  latter  a lateral  sliding  motion,  the  nut  upon  it  then  moves  the  front  plate  by 
the  pin  in  its  upper  side.  This  plate  carries  a small  inclined  pin,  which  iu  its  motion  presses  against 
the  front  of  the  hinged  tool-holder,  thus  raising  it  out  of  connection  with  the  work. 

The  self-feeding  down-cut  motion  is  also  given  by  the  same  oscillating  plate.  The  latter  is  provided 
with  a toothed  sector  screwed  to  it  near  its  lower  extremity,  and  geering  with  a small  bevel-pinion  on 
the  down-cut  screw-spindle.  The  latter  being  fitted  with  a ratchet-wheel,  receives  at  each  stroke  of  the 
machine  an  amount  of  motion  proportioned  to  the  material  to  be  cut.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  effective  of  all  single-acting  tool-holders,  and  is  a good  specimen  of  the  high  degree  of 
eminence  which  Mr.  Bodmer  has  attained  as  a maker  of  constructive  machinery. 

In  addition  to  the  common  rectilineal  planing  machine,  machinists  have  of  Late  years  found  a power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  circular  machine ; this  may  be  defined,  in  general  terms,  as  a lathe  with  a vertical 
spindle*.  The  tool  is  either  fixed  or  movable,  the  former  being  the  preferable  and  more  general  ar- 
rangement. The  advantage's  which  these  machines  possess  over  common  turning  lathes,  arc,  firstly,  the 
greater  facility  of  adjustment  of  heavy  castings  preparatory  to  planing  them ; and  secondly,  the  greater 
latitude  they  allow  for  acting  on  masses  of  metal  of  great  diameter,  a»  the  driving-wheels  of  locomotive 
engines,  fly-wheels,  Ac.  Of  this  species  of  tools,  perhaps  Mr.  Bodmer’s  modification  stands  highest  in 
the  scale  of  usefulness.  It  consists  of  a heavy  foundation  plate,  in  the  centre  of  which  a strong  vertical 
spindle  revolves,  having  a horizontal  circular  table  of  large  diameter  keved  upon  it,  and  provided  in  the 
usual  manner  with  slots  for  fixing  the  work.  The  fixed  cutter  is  held  in  a tool-box  precisely  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  common  planing  machines.  It  is  placed  on  a strong  horizontal  cross-slide,  which  is 
adjusted  to  work  freely  in  a vertical  direction  upon  two  upright  frames,  pLiced  one  on  each  side  of  the 
revolving-table.  The  tool  ladder  being  fitted  with  a down-cut  motion,  is  readily  adjusted  with  great 
nicety  to  suit  the  work,  besides  which  its  horizontal  motion  on  the  cross-slide,  combined  with  the  verti- 
cal motion  of  the  latter  upon  the  uprights  of  the  frame,  permit  the  tool  to  be  set  to  any  portion  of  the 
radius  of  the  table.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  a self-feeding  motion ; this  is  found  very  serviceable  in 
turning  up  the  tires  of  locomotive  and  carriage  wheels,  the  rims  of  small  fly-wheels,  Ac.  Machines  have 
been  constructed  which  combine  the  advantages  both  of  the  rectilineal  and  circular  machines,  with  a 
view  to  the  finishing  of  more  complicated  work  than  can  be  effected  by  either  of  these  separately.  The 
machine  is  provided  with  a rectilineal  sliding-table,  as  ordinarily  used,  supported  on  a fixed  bed.  A 
horizontal  shaft  passes  transversely  below  the  bed,  and  carries  a plain  sector  of  considerable  radius,  to 
which  a chain  is  attached,  and  is  connected  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  table.  Motion  is  given  to  this 
sector  by  u plain  grooved  disk,  as  usually  applied  to  slotting  machines ; this  is  driven  by  over  head 
geering,  supported  by  the  upright  framing  which  springs  from  the  bed  of  the  machine.  The  pin  of  this 
disk  is  attached  by  a suitable  connecting-rod  to  a crank  keyed  on  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  sec- 
tor, which  thus  communicates  a reciprocating  motion  to  the  table,  of  a length  dependent  on  the  position 
of  the  pin  in  the  radius  of  the  disk. 

When  continued  circular  work  is  required,  the  driving  disk  is  thrown  out  of  geer,  and  the  driving- 
shaft  Is  connected  with  an  upright  spindle  revolving  in  bearings  attached  to  the  upper  framing  of  the 
machine,  and  carrying  an  adjustable  cutter  in  a projecting  arm  at  its  lower  extremity.  This  cutter  is 
provided  with  suitable  slides,  by  which  it  may  be  set  at  any  required  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion 
of  the  spindle,  so  as  to  act  upon  any  given  circle.  When  thus  arranged  it  may  bo  used  ns  a powerful 
boring  machine,  by  detaching  the  facing  cutters,  nud  fitting  the  proper  t<x>la  as  applied  to  the  usual  bor- 
ing bars.  When  the  combination  of  the  straight  and  circular  movements  is  required,  as  for  finishing 
the  flat  sides  and  circular  ends  of  strap-links,  Ac.,  both  movements  are  effected  by  the  same  driving- 
shaft  as  follows : — On  the  end  of  the  driving-shaft  are  keyed  two  toothed  sectors,  arranged  to  give  al- 
ternately a semi-revolution  to  the  wheel  on  the  driving  disk  for  the  rectilineal  motion,  and  that  on  the 
train  for  giving  the  circular  motion  to  the  cutter-spindle — each  wheel  being  alternately  held  by  a de- 
tent while  the  other  is  being  driven.  In  this  manner  various  kinds  of  work  may  be  finished  in  a very 
superior  manner,  such  as  the  plane  and  circular  surfaces  of  plummcr-blocks,  connecting-rod  straps,  Ac. 

In  addition  to  these  two  descriptions  of  machines  for  obtaining  a plane  surface,  a third  species  for 
planing  curves  has  latterly  filled  nn  important  office  in  the  engineer’s  workshop.  The  tool  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  compound  machine  by  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Goskell.  This  little  machine  forms  another 
link  in  the  catalogue  of  automatic  contrivances  for  superseding  the  delicate  manipulations  of  file  labor. 
By  its  assistance  the  circular  ends  of  levers,  connecting-links,  Aix,  are  correctly  cut  out,  anti  finished  with 
a degree  of  celerity  that  sets  manual  labor  at  defiance.  The  essential  principle  of  the  machine  is  iden- 
tical with  a slotting  machine  with  a horizontal  tool  movement,  the  tool-slide  being  worked  in  a similar 
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manner  by  a circular  slotted  disk.  In  planing  the  circular  ends  of  levers,  Ao,  the  work,  after  l*?ing 
drilled,  is  fixed  on  an  ingenious  adjustable  mandril,  with  its  rectilineal  surface  in  a line  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  traverse  of  the  tool.  A self-feeding  motion  causes  the  work  to  revolve  slowly  in  the  action 
of  cutting,  similarly  to  the  same  arrangement  in  the  slotting  machine.  By  detaching  this  geering  the 
tool  becomes  available  for  the  production  of  plane  .surfaces  at  any  angle  by  an  appropriate  adjustment 
of  the  tool-holder — thus  it  unites  the  offices  usually  consigned  to  separate  tools,  ana  is  a very  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  engineer. 

Though  not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  subject  of  planing,  we  may  here  mention  Mr.  Bodmer’s 
stand-cutting  machine.  Tins  tool  is  a species  of  planing  machine,  provided  with  a revolving  cutter,  and 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  recesses  in  the  small  stand  bearings,  Ac.,  in  cotton  and  other 
machinery,  a species  of  work  which  requires  the  utmost  precision  and  exactitude  of  management  In 
preparing  and  fitting  up  the  supporting  pedestals  used  for  the  rollers  of  spinning  machinery  it  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  preserve  their  line  of  bearing  perfectly  level,  otherwise  the  rollers  will  undergo  an 
injurious  strain  in  the  working.  To  accomplish  this  in  a speedy  manner,  Mr.  Bodmer  fixes  a row  of 
pedestals  upright  on  a movable  bed,  constructed  like  an  ordinary  planing  machine.  The  upright  fram- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  machine  carries  a revolving  cutter,  similar  to  the  steel  cutters  used  for  cutting 
the  teeth  of  wheels ; the  row  of  pedestals,  which  are  placed  in  a line  with  the  motion  of  the  bed,  are 
theu  passed  slowly  beneath  the  cutter,  thus  securing  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the  height  of  each. 

A machine  similar  in  principle  is  used  for  fluting  the  wooden  rollers  of  flax  machinery,  meclianism 
being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  rollers  to  make  a portion  of  a revolution  after  the  cut- 
ting of  each  groove. 

Slotting  machines,  in  their  general  principle  of  action,  may  be  defined  as  planing  machine*  with 
movable  tools.  The  period  of  their  introduction  to  the  workshop  dates  among  the  latest  of  the  automa- 
tic tools  of  the  day,  as,  until  a short  time  back,  the  specie*  of  work  now  executed  by  them  was  entirely 
performed  by  the  file  and  chipping-tool.  As  a finished  specimen  of  this  tool  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  Messrs.  Caird  A Co.’s  machine,  Figs.  3337,  3338,  3339,  3840. 

The  method  of  transmitting  motion  from  the  driving-goer  to  the  reciprocating  tool  is  here  very  simple, 
and  the  machine,  as  a whole,  has  a very  liandsome  appearance.  The  table,  in  addition  to  the  usual  rec- 
tilineal and  circular  motions,  b provided  with  appanitu>  for  setting  it  at  any  angle  to  suit  the  different 
varieties  of  work.  This  angular  motion  is  useful  in  cutting  the  key  scats  of  wheels,  where  a slight  in- 
clination is  necessary  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  fixing-key 

In  such  a machine  as  the  one  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  sire  of  the  work  capable  of  being  oper- 
ated upon  by  it,  is  circumscribed  by  the  distance  from  the  cutting  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  supporting 
pillar.  If  this  distance  is  increased  in  order  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  wheels  and  castings  of  a large 
sire,  a greater  disadvantage  ensues,  namely,  an  increased  amount  of  unsteadiness  of  action.  Messrs. 
Nasmyth  A Oaskell  have  remedied  this  disadvantage  most  efficiently  by  doing  away  with  the  support- 
ing framing  of  the  machine,  and  causing  the  tool  to  cut  from  below  upwards.  The  machine  is,  as  it 
were,  entirely  reversed  in  this  modification,  the  driving  disk  and  geering  connected  with  the  slotting-bar 
being  placed"  under  ground  in  a pit  made  for  the  purpose.  The  cutting  eDd  of  the  slotting-bar  projects 
upwards,  through  a fixed  cast-iron  table  on  the  floor  of  the  workshop,  upon  which  the  work  is  laid  in 
the  act  of  slotting.  As  in  this  arrangement  there  are  no  supports  to  interfere  with  the  work  on  the 
table,  it  is  evident  that  this  tool  possesses  an  unlimited  range  of  action.  In  another  modification  by  the 
same  firm,  this  object  is  attained  by  supporting  the  tool-slide  in  a bottom-plate  attached  to  the  floor,  to 
which  are  attached  four  strong  pillars,  carrying  a square  table  for  the  support  of  the  work,  at  the  height 
required  for  the  convenience  of  the  workman.  The  driving-geer,  in  this  instance,  consists  of  a horizontal 
shaft,  passing  under  the  table,  near  the  level  of  the  floor,  driven  by  a strap,  and  carrying  a pinion  geer- 
ing with  a large  spur-wheel,  which,  at  the  same  time,  serves  to  communicate  the  reciprocating  motion 
to  the  slotting  bar,  being  grooved  across  one  side,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  traversing-piu  of  the 
connecting-rod.  The  self-acting  motion  of  the  table  is  extremely  neat  and  convenient.  The  spur-wheel 
shaft  carries  a small  eccentric,  the  rod  of  which  communicates  with  the  ratchet-wheels  of  two  shafts 
running  horizontally  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  beneath  the  movable  sides  of  the  table.  Each  of 
these  shafts  carries  screws,  one  of  which,  passing  beneath  the  centre  of  the  table,  gives  the  rectilineal 
motion,  while  the  other  geers  with  the  screw  teeth  cut  round  the  circumference  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
traverses  the  table  in  a circular  direction. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  philosophy  of  the  true  form  of  cutting  edge  for  drills,  as  well  as  the 
minor  Bpecies  of  tools  of  this  class ; it  remains  for  us.  therefore,  now  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of 
what  are  more  properly  termed  drilling  machint*.  The  varieties  of  these  useful  machines,  as  used  by 
the  engineer,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  am  only  find  space  to  touch  upon  a few  of  those  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  workshop.  Practically  speaking,  drilling  machines  are  divisible  into  two  classes 
only,  namely,  tbe  common  vertical  pillar,  or  wall-side  drill,  and  the  radial  machines. 

For  a good  example  of  the  former  of  these  varieties  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  detailed  views  in 
Figs.  1122—1128,  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s  vertical  drill.  This  machine,  which  probably  takes  the  first  rank 
in  it*  class,  is  independent,  being  provided  with  its  own  separate  frame  intended  to  be  screwed  to  tbe 
floor  without  the  additional  support  of  a pillar  or  wall.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  drill-spindle  by 
an  arrangement  similar  to  the  back  geer  of  a lathe,  contained  in  an  opening  in  the  upper  portion  of  tho 
frame.  The  rectilineal  feed  motion  of  the  drill-spindle  is  self-acting;  it  is  a beautifully  ingenious  ar- 
rangement, and  is  pre-eminently  deserving  of  attention.  The  upper  portion  of  the  spindle  between  its 
bearings  is  screwed  for  the  purpose  of  geering  with  the  inclined  teeth  of  a pair  of  worm-wheels,  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  it ; the  axes  of  which  work  in  bearings  attached  to  tbe  front  of  the  frame.  A com- 
pact friction-clip  worked  by  a vertical  screw  from  below  embraces  the  projecting  ends  of  these  axes,  by 
which  arrangement  the  revolution  of  tho  wheels  may  be  completely  stopped  when  requisite.  Thus,  we 
will  suppose  the  tightening  screw  of  the  friction-clip'to  be  screwed  up  so  that  the  latter  holds  the  worm- 
wheels  firmly  in  their  position ; it  follows,  then,  that  if  the  drill  is  set  in  motion,  the  threads  upon  the 
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spindle  will  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  worm-wheel*  exactly  as  in  a not,  and  a quick  descent  of  the  spin- 
ole  will  be  the  result  If  now  the  friction  is  slightly  relaxed,  then  the  speed  of  the  descent  of  the  spin* 
die  wjll  have  diminished  so  much  os  is  due  to  the  slipping  round  of  the  worm-wheels.  In  this  manner 
any  amount  of  feed  motion  may  be  communicated  to  the  spindle  with  a nicety  unattainable  by  any  other 
means,  so  that  the  varying  hardness  of  the  metal  under  action  may  be  immediately  accommodated  by 
a speed  exactly  suitable  for  cutting  most  advantageously.  The  table  of  the  machine  is  provided  roost 
completely  with  all  the  requisite  movements,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  work  by  a pinion 
working  in  a vertical  rack  attached  to  the  front  of  the  frame. 

In  Figs.  3652  to  3669  we  have  given  complete  views  of  Messrs.  Nasmyth  4 GaskelTs  drilling -roa- 
49Une,  which  differs  from  the  lost  specimen  in  the  fact  of  its  being  destitute  of  a self-acting  feed  motion. 
The  downward  pressure  necessary  for  the  feed  of  the  tool  being  given  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  act- 
ing on  a bottom  lever,  which  is  connected  by  a vertical  rod  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  with  a second 
lever  working  on  a bearing  at  the  top.  The  front  end  of  this  lever  works  a sliding  bearing  fitting  on 
the  top  of  the  spindle,  which  thus  receives  a downward  motion  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  the 
counter  weight  on  the  buck  end  of  the  lever  bringing  up  the  spindle  again,  on  the  lever  being  released 
from  the  pressure  of  the  foot  This,  as  an  independent  variable  motion,  is  very  convenient,  though  in- 
ferior in  nicety  to  that  used  by  Mr.  Whitworth. 

Fig.  3476  is  a front  view  ol  the  self-acting  feed  motion  3476. 

applied  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Manchester,  to  a wall-side  drill. 

Here  the  vertical  spindle  a carries  a bevel -wheel  b,  into 
which  a second  bevel-wheel  c on  the  driving  cone-shaft 
geers.  The  spindle  works  in  two  bearings  a d,  attached 
to  a vertical  plate  bolted  to  the  wall.  A small  spur-wheel 
e is  keyed  on  the  spindle,  a little  above  the  lower  bearing ; 
this  wheel  geers  with  a second  wheel  f,  which  carries  a 
•Tiding  bush  g,  so  that  it  may  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  geer 
with  the  driving-wheel  t at  pleasure.  The  shaft  h,  carry- 
ing this  latter  wheel,  passes  up  the  side  of  the  drill,  and 
carries  a second  spur-pinion  k at  its  upper  extremity,  geer- 
ing with  a large  wheel  /,  the  bush  of  which  carries  a nut 
working  on  the  screw  m on  the  spindle. 

This  motion  may  be  driven  by  lurod  at  pleasure  by  dis- 
connecting the  wheel  f and  working  a hand-wheel  fixed  on 
the  spindle  A. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a specimen  of  the  best  kind  of 
•elf-feeding  motions : it  is  compact,  effective,  and  inexpen- 


Of  pillar  drills,  the  modification  introduced  by  Messrs. 

Randolph.  Elliot  4 Con  of  Glasgow,  Is  one  of  the  most  com- 
pact This  drill  is  certuinly  the  simplest  and  most  gener- 
ally applicable  of  its  class,  its  component  parts  being  con- 
fined to  a set  of  brackets  to  carry  the  drill-spindle,  without 
any  additional  frame,  the  office  of  which  is  supplied  by  any 
of  the  pillars  of  the  workshop.  The  spindle-brackets,  as 
well  as  those  for  supporting  the  table,  are  clamp-bolted 
to  the  pillar — the  spindle  being  worked  either  directly 
through  a speed  cone  or  by  double  geering,  as  applied  to 
lathes  generally.  The  seff-acting  feed  motion  in  its  gen- 
eral details  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Lewis.  The  table  is 
provided  with  a strong  central  foot,  to  which  two  project- 
ing brackets  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  are  bolted  ; it  is  thus 
fixed  immovably,  and  so  fur  lacks  the  important  advan- 
tage possessed  by  a movable  table.  In  some  varieties  of 
drills  the  feed  motion  is  confined  entirely  to  the  table, 
which  is  worked  by  a rack  and  pinion  movement,  its  weight 
being  balanced  by  a counterpoise  attached  to  a chain  pass- 
ing over  a pulley  on  the  top  of  the  frame.  In  drills  in- 
tended for  boring  to  a considerable  depth,  this  arrangement  may  have  the  advantage  of  steadiness  of 
action,  otherwise  the  movable  spindle  is  in  every  respect  preferable. 

In  Figs.  3650  and  3651  we  have  given  two  views  of  Mr.  Whitworth’s  modification  of  the  second  class 
ot drilling  machines,  the  radial  drill.  A reference  to  this  drawing  will  show  that  it  is  an  arrangement 
on  a principle  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  drilling  machine.  In  the  radial  drill  the  motion 
of  the  spinule  is  not  confined  to  tlie  vertical  direction,  but  is  provided  with  a lateral  motion,  whereby  it 
may  be  set  to  any  portion  of  the  work  within  the  limits  of  the  radial  arm,  thus  superseding  one  of  the 
“Tctilineal  motions  of  the  table,  which  in  this  arrangement  need  only  travel  in  one  rectilineal  direction 
th  the  drill.  This  machine  is  likewise  provided  with  the  same  feed  motion  as  applied  by  this 
r to  his  ordinary  vertical  machine. 

jpa.  Hick  make  use  of  a somewhat  different  arrangement  of  driving  and  feed  geer.  The  central 
> of  this  machine  consists  in  a short  hollow  circular  bracket,  liaving  a nut  fitted  on  its  upper  end 
^“orpose  of  receiving  a strong  square-threaded  screw,  which  carries  the  radial  arm  for  the  tool- 
he  vertical  motion  of  the  drill  is  therefore  not  confined  to  the  motion  of  the  spindle  in  its  own 
t but  the  whole  radial  arm  is  capable  of  a considerable  vertical  movement  by  turning  the  nut 
™nbllWT.  The  fast  and  loose  pulleys  for  the  driving  geer  are  placed  on  a vertical  shaft 
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working  in  a bearing  on  the  top  of  the  radial  artu  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  screw — motion 
being  communicated  from  it  to  the  drill-spindle  by  means  of  bevel  gecr  as  in  Mr.  Whitworth’s  machine. 
The  additional  horizontal  traversing  motion  of  the  spindle  is  effected  by  means  of  a pinion  kevotl  on  a 
hand-wheel  shaft  and  geering  into  a rack  on  the  radial  arm ; the  downward  motion  for  the  feed  is  given 
by  hand  by  means  of  an  overhead  ratchet  lever  connected  to  a ratchet-wheel  on  a short  horizontal  shaft, 
over  which  a chain  connected  to  a cross-head  on  the  drill-spindle  is  wound.  A rod  from  this  lever  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  workman,  so  that  he  can  depress  the  spindle  at  pleasure,  the  upward 
motion  being  accomplished  by  means  of  a counter-weight  attached  to  a chain-pulley  on  the  ratchet- 
wheel  shaft,  A somewhat  similar  mode  of  central  movement  has  been  adopted  oy  Mr.  Bodmer  in  his 
improved  radial  drill  Here  the  main  central  support  consists  of  a strong  hollow  circular  pillar  provided 
with  wrmight-iron  centres  at  top  and  bottom,  upon  which  it  revolves.  A screw  passes  down  the  centre 
of  this  pillar,  and  curries  a nut  attached  to  a bevel- wheel  on  a bracket  projecting  through  a vertical  slot 
in  the  pillar.  This  bracket  is  screwed  to  the  radial  arm  of  the  machine,  and  is  raised  or  lowered  by  a 
lever  handle  on  a shaft  carrying  a bevel-wheel  geering  with  the  one  referred  to  above  as  carrying  the 
nut  on  the  central  screw.  The  driving  geer  consists  of  an  overhead  horizontal  shaft  carrying  a bevel- 
pinion  working  in  a large  bevel-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  supporting  pillar;  the  latter  carries  a spur- 
wheel  georing  with  a pinion  on  a vertical  grooved  shaft  working  in  bearings  attached  to  the  pillar. 
This  shaft  curies  a sliding  bevel-wheel  provided  with  a key  to  tit  its  groove,  so  that  it  is  at  liberty  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  radial  arm  without  revolving  loosely  on  its  shaft  From  this  bevel-wheel  motion 
is  transmitted  by  a train  of  geering  to  the  drill-spindle  in  the  radial  arm.  in  the  usual  manner.  'Hie 
self-acting  feed  motion  is  highly  ingenious  and  effective;  the  horizontal  driving-shaft  of  the  radial  arm 
carries  a small  band-pulley  from  which  motion  is  given  to  a short  horizontal  worm-wheel  shaft,  the  worm 
of  which  goers  with  a wheel  on  an  upright  shaft  carrying  a long  pinion  on  it*  upper  extremity.  This 
pinion  geers  with  u spur-wheel  attached  to  the  nut  of  the  top  driving-screw  of  the  spindle,  which  thus 
receives  a regular  descending  motion  according  to  its  boring  speed.  By  detaching  this  geering,  the 
long  pinion  may  be  worked  by  band  at  pleasure.  Although  for  some  specific  purpose*  this  species  of 
drill  is  highly  useful,  yet  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  pillar  or  wall- 
side  machine  on  account  of  its  want  of  steadiness  and  rigidity. 

Boring  machines  arc,  abstractedly,  merely  modifications  of  the  larger  class  of  drills,  and  are  applied 
to  the  same  purposes. 

They  are  divisible  into  two  classes,  namely,  horizontal  and  vertical  machines.  The  latter  species  of 
machine  is  generally  considered  to  lx;  the  most  useful  for  engineering  work*,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
it  possesses  some  great  advantages  over  the  former  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  vertical  position  of  the 
cylinder  entails  no  transverse  strain  upon  it,  which  would  be  pretty  considerable  in  a cylinder  of  large 
size  placed  horizontally.  Such  n strain  would,  of  course,  render  the  action  of  the  tool  extremely  uncer- 
tain. and  would  detract  materially  from  the  required  true  surface.  Again,  the  boring-bar  may  in  some 
sort  bo  considered  a*  liable  to  the  same  disadvantage  which  its  vertical  position  remedies.  Lastly,  the 
action  of  the  cutters  is  not  at  all  impeded  by  the  presence  of  the  turning*,  which  immediately  fall  to 
the  foot  of  the  cylinder  and  leave  the  cutter  free  at  each  progressive  step.  The  most  convenient  and 
secure  place  for  a boring-machine  of  a large  size  is  the  corner  of  the  workshop,  where  the  two  angular 
wall*  form  firm  supports  for  the  framing  of  the  machine. 

Messrs.  Nasmyth  «t  Gaskell  have  produced  a useful  tool  of  this  particular  class;  the  framing  coosist* 
of  a stout  circular  bottom  casting,  provided  with  a clamping  ring  for  holding  down  the  cylinder  in  the 
act  of  boring,  and  an  overhead  cross- beam  for  carrying  the  upper  extremity  of  the  boring-bar  spindle. 
The  footstep  of  the  boring-bar  is  placed  beneath  the  ground  floor  of  the  shop,  where,  as  well  as  tor  a 
portion  of  the  driving  geering,  an  excavation  is  purposely  made  to  receive  them.  The  driving- pulleys 
are  placed  outside  this  pit ; they  communicate  with  nu  oblique  shaft,  which  carries  a wonu  on  its  end, 
geering  with  a large  worm  wheel  near  the  foot  of  the  boring  bar,  to  which  motion  is  thus  given.  'Hie 
cutter-boss  is  traversed  in  the  usual  manner  by  a longitudinal  screw  in  the  bar,  but  a different  method 
is  adopted  for  returning  it  after  the  first  rough  cut.  Immediately  this  is  accomplished  the  cutter-boss 
is  detached  from  the  nut  of  the  traversing  screw,  and  is  hauled  up  alone  by  a small  crane  attached  to 
the  machine;  the  cutters  are  then  reset  and  the  finishing  cut  is  gone  over. 

A machine  somewhat  similar,  but  of  gigantic  dimensions,  bus  been  constructed  by  the  same  engineers 
for  the  Great  Western  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  out  the  cylinders  of  the 
Great  Britain  steamer. 

In  this  machine,  the  entablature  carrying  the  upper  end  of  the  boring-liar  is  supported  on  two  mas- 
sive pillars  of  masonry,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  boring-bar.  The  feed-motion  of  the  cutter*  is 
novel  and  ingenious  in  the  extreme ; it  consists,  primarily,  of  an  internal  screwed  collar  fixed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  entablature,  and  surrounding  the  boring-oar.  A train  of  geering,  terminating  in  a pinion 
working  into  a rack  running  down  the  side  of  the  boriug-bar,  is  attached  to  the  latter  and  revolves  with 
it  The  fir.st  wheel  of  the  train  is  a species  of  crown-wheel,  it*  teeth  being  set  at  right  angles  to  its  axis 
of  motion;  this  geers  with  the  internal  thread*  of  the  screwed  collar  before  mentioned,  so  that  by  this 
means,  the  train  is  set  in  motion  by  the  revolution  of  the  bar,  and  the  cutter-boss,  which  is  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  rack,  is  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Walton,  of  Leeds,  has  introduced  a highly  effective  boring  machine,  with  columnar  framing  in- 
tended principally  for  boring  the  apertures  in  tfie  tube  plates  of  locomotive  engines.  The  machine  is 
capable  of  drilling  a scries  of  parallel  holes  on  a surface  of  five  feet  square,  without  ro fixing  the  object 
under  operation*,  the  tool  holder  and  the  table  being  movable  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  bor- 
ing machine  may  be  considered  a*  a magnified  drill,  as  the  spindle  i*  fed  longitudinally,  no  cutter  boss 
being  attached.  The  framing  consists  of  two  plain  columns,  coupled  at  the  top  by  a suitable  entabla- 
ture, and  carrying  two  other  transverse  beams  for  the  support  of  the  drill-spin  tile  and  driving-geer. 
The  self  feeding  motion  is  similar  to  that  illustrated  by  Fig.  3476.  and  it  may  also  be  worked  by  uand 
in  the  same  way. 
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The  spindle  is  capable  of  a vertical  travel  of  24  inches,  and  is  consequently  well  suited  for  boring 
out  the  small  cylinders  of  locomotives,  Ac.,  as  well  as  for  boring  out  toe  eyes  of  carriage  and  other 
wheels,  which  it  will  receive  up  to  6 feet  in  diameter. 

Figs.  *2547  and  2548  now  introduce  to  us  the  second  species  of  Inning  machine,  the  horizontal  one. 
Our  example  is  intended  for  the  heaviest  kind  of  work  in  the  engine-shop,  and  is  purposely  very  strongly 
constructed.  'Hie  arrangement  of  the  train  of  driving-gecr  allows  of  a considerable  latitude  of  speed 
of  the  cutters;  the  changes  by  alteration  in  the  geering  permit  of  as  small  a variation  as  1 to  1$,  so 
that  any  speed  within  the  entire  range  may  be  obtained  within  Ath  of  the  one  required.  In  Figs.  254*2 
and  2543  we  have  given  a still  more  complete  tool  by  Messrs.  Kinmonds,  Hutton,  and  Steel,  of  Dun- 
dee. It  is  provided  with  a slide-rest  and  tool-holder,  and  thus  becomes  available  for  turning  as  well 
as  boring.  This  is  a very  valuable  machine,  and  where  ground  space  is  an  object  in  the  workshop,  will 
be  found  highly  convenient  from  the  saving  of  space  which  it  effects.  The  proper  speed  at  which  the 
cutter  should  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  may  be  stated  as  from  6 to  7 feet  per  minute,  though 
this  must,  of  course,  be  dependent  in  a considerable  degree  upon  the  relative  hardness  of  the  mctaL 
Until  a few  years  back,  cannon  were  cast  with  a core,  in  the  same  manner  as  steam-engine  cylinders 
are  now.  Experience  has,  however,  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this  method,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a true  bore,  the  cutter  haviog  a tendency  to  follow  the  inaccuracies  of  the  yet  rough  surface.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  guns,  when  cast  hollow,  have  a tendency  to  become  spongy  near  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bore.  To  remedy  these  defects,  all  ordnance  are  now  cast  solid,  and  thus  the  metal  is  rendered 
closer  in  the  grain,  and  any  “blown"  or  defective  parts  are  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  metal,  when 
they  are  cut  out  in  boring.  Guns  arc  bored  in  a manner  directly  the  reverse  of  that  employed  in  pre- 
paring steam-engine  cylinders.  Hie  bed  of  the  machine  employed  for  boring  out  guns  is  provided  with 
two  pedestals  having  bearings  of  a considerable  diameter,  in  which  the  gun  itself  is  caused  to  revolve, 
the  cutter  remaining  stationary  on  a sliding  carriage.  The  cutter  is  kept  up  to  its  work  by  means  of  a 
weighted  lever,  attached  to  a pinion-shaft  beneath  the  bed  of  the  machine.  This  pinion  geers  with  a 
rack  attached  to  the  cutter  carriage,  which  is  thus  impelled  forward  towards  the  gun,  until  the  weights 
in  the  loaded  lever  reach  near  the  ground,  when  the  lever  is  raised  and  the  weights  reset  by  a ratehet- 
wheeL 

The  punching  machine,  from  being  confined  to  the  tin-smith  and  ornamental  metal-worker’s  shop,  has 
latterly  become  an  instrument  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  engineer,  whose  ponderous  adaptations  of 
this  tool  excite  the  greatest  wonder  in  the  mind  of  a stranger  unaccustomed  to  their  operations.  Here 
the  punch  or  cutting  tool  seems  to  pass  through  an  enormously  thick  piece  of  cold  metal,  as  if  the  latter 
was  so  much  pasteboard,  the  whole  of  the  operation  being  conducted  without  producing  the  least  noise. 

In  Fig.  3174  we  have  given  various  views  of  a compact  and  convenient  punching  machine,  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Caird,  of  Greenock.  The  framing  consists  of  one  solid  casting,  open  in  the  centre  for  the 
reception  of  the  large  driving  bevel-wheel  on  the  horizontal  punching- shaft  The  driving  geering  and 
fly-wheel  for  steadying  the  motion  arc  placed  overhead,  so  as  to  be  completely  out  of  the  way,  and 
leaving  a clear  space  all  round  the  machine  for  the  workmen.  The  shearing  and  punching  apparatus 
being  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  machine,  these  two  operations  may  be  conducted  at  the  same  time, 
without  any  risk  of  confusion  among  the  men. 

Of  late  years,  the  system  of  riveting  by  steam  power  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  promises  in  all 
large  works  to  supersede  entirely  the  old  laborious  ami  noisy  process  of  riveting  by  hand.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  for  the  introduction  of  this  machine,  who  invented  it  upon  an 
emergency  to  supply  the  loss  of  a set  of  hand  riveters  who  had  left  their  employment  on  account  of 
some  business  disagreement.  Mr.  Fairbairn’*  machine,  see  Figs.  3226-7,  is  a highly  elegant  and  efficient 
apparatus.  The  essential  principle  of  the  machine  is  that  of  the  knee-joint  lever,  as  applied  to  printing- 
presses.  Motion  is  given  to  this  lever  by  means  of  a revolving-cam  driven  by  suitable  geering ; this 
cam  acting  upon  a loose  anti  friction  pulley,  placed  at  the  centre  joint  of  the  lever.  The  saving  by  the 
use  of  this  machine  is  very  great,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  consequence,  the  whole  operation  of  riveting 
is  performed  in  silence  ; the  system  of  pressure,  too,  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  metal  of  the  rivet* 
in  its  original  state.  By  the  old  plan  of  hammering,  the  rivets  were  extremely  subject  to  crystalliza- 
tion, and  as  a natural  consequence,  numbers  of  the  heads  gave  way  in  the  finishing. 

We  have  seen  a section  of  two  pieces  of  boiler-plate  riveted  together  in  this  manner,  the  section  be- 
ing taken  through  the  centre  of  the  rivet,  and  it  was  remarkable  to  see  how  the  pressure  of  the  ma- 
chines ha<l  forced,  as  it  were,  the  metal  of  the  rivet  into  all  the  interstice*  of  the  plates,  incor|>orating 
the  two  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one  piece  of  solid  metal.  M.  Lcmailro,  of  Paris,  lias 
successfully  combined  the  two  operations  of  riveting  and  punching,  in  one  machine,  which  he  actuate 
by  the  direct  pressure  of  steam,  without  the  intervention  of  additional  geering.  We  have  detailed  this 
machine  fully  in  Fig.  3220,  where  also  is  shown  M.  Lemaitre’s  arrangement  for  riveting  long  aud  nar- 
row tubes,  which  is  very  ingeniously  contrived. 

Messrs.  Schneider,  of  Creusot,  in  France,  have  also  applied  the  direct  action  of  the  steam  to  the  pur- 
pose of  riveting.  Their  mollification  closely  resembles  in  principle  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Fuirbatm ; 
the  piston  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  jointed  directly  to  the  central  joint  of  the  “ knee"  combination,  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  former  of  course  gives  a lateral  traversing  motion  to  the  compressing  ferrule. 
Latterly,  also,  Messrs.  Garforth,  of  Duckin field,  have  applied  the  pressure  of  steam  in  a still  more  direct 
manner.  The  shaft  carrying  the  compressing  ferrule,  for  forming  the  rivet,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
piston  rod,  the  cylinder  of  which  is  placed  horizontally  in  the  frame  of  the  machine.  It  is  evident  that 
ui  this  plan,  a*  no  mechanical  power  intervenes  between  the  point  of  action  of  the  steam,  and  the  point 
of  resistance,  a very  large  cylinder  must  be  used  to  produce  the  required  pressure,  and  consequently  a 
large  amount  of  steam  must  be  used  at  each  stroke  of  the  riveter.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
machine  may  be  arranged  to  work  at  a high  speed,  but  we  think  it  must  fail  to  work  so  economically 
a*  the  machines  worked  by  a small  piston  assisted  by  additional  mechanical  power. 

Mr.  Walton,  of  Leeds,  has  produced  an  extremely  useful  punching  and  shearing  machine,  which  is 
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capable  of  being  worked  either  by  manual  or  mechanical  power.  The  framing  consists  of  a single 
casting,  having  a stud  keyed  in  the  thickness  of  the  metal  near  its  top,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
fly-wheel  and  driving-pinion,  which  are  cast  together.  These  work  loose  on  the  stud,  the  pinion  geering 
with  a large  spur-wheel  keyed  on  the  horizontal  eccentric  punching-»haft.  A slot  is  cast  through  the 
centre  of  the  frame  for  the  reception  of  this  shaft,  suitable  bearings  for  carrying  it  being  placed  within 
the  slot ; the  projecting  end  of  the  shaft  is  slightly  eccentric,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the 
vertical  panelling  and  shearing  shaft.  The  latter  consists  of  a heavy  piece  of  metal,  having  a horixoo- 
• tal  slot  in  the  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a clear  space  for  tbe  lateral  working  of  the  eccentric 
end  of  the  driving-shaft.  Suitable  bearings  are  attached  to  the  front  of  the  frame,  in  which  (lie  punch- 
ing-shnft  is  arranged  to  slide,  the  top  of  the  latter  being  the  shearing  end,  and  the  bottom  currying  the 
punch,  the  matrix  for  which  is  fixed  in  a projecting  piece  cast  to  the  frame. 

The  machine  is  adapted  to  punch  holes  up  to  j inch  in  diameter  in  plates  $ inch  in  thickness,  at  any 
distance  from  the  edge  not  exceeding  7£  inches,  the  frame  being  hollowed  out  to  this  extent  to  permit 
of  the  entrance  of  the  plates.  The  shears  are  capable  of  cutting  plates  ) inch  in  thickness,  and  12  inches 
breadth,  without  curling  the  piece  sheared  off. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  being  set  in  an  independent  framing  of 
its  own,  may  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  workshop  with  facility.  A somewhat  similar  macliine,  but 
much  more  complete  in  its  details,  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Goskell.  Here  the 
punchiug-slide  is  provided  with  four  punches,  by  which  means  the  same  number  of  holes  are  punched 
at  each  stroke  of  the  machine.  The  punching  operation  is  also  made  self-acting,  by  an  arrangement  of 
u self-moving  table  for  carrying  the  work.  The  plates  intended  to  be  punched  are  fixed  in  the  usual 
manner  on  a travelling-table,  moving  on  wheels  set  to  run  on  a pair  of  triangular  rails.  A long  notched 
bar  is  attached  by  means  of  brackets  to  the  under  side  of  this  table ; this  is  arranged  to  traverse  the 
table  iu  the  following  manner : — The  large  driving-wheel  on  the  eccentric  shaft  carries  a pin  fixed  in 
the  side  of  its  rim,  which,  once  during  each  revolution,  comes  in  contact  with  a lever  connected  to  a 
ratchet-catch  adapted  to  take  into  the  notches  of  the  bar  before  mentioned ; thus  each  revolution  of  the 
spur-wheel  causes  the  tuble  to  advance  a distance  equal  to  the  length  included  between  each  notch  in 
the  bar. 

In  Fig.  3100  we  have  detailed  a machine  intended  for  the  bending  of  wrought  iron  plates.  This  ma- 
chine, owing  to  the  increase  of  iron  ship-building,  lias  latterly  risen  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
engineer  and  ship-builder.  The  present  machine  being  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  ship- 
building yard,  where  few  plates  are  required  to  have  a regular  curve  throughout,  is  not  provided  with 
geering  fur  simultaneously  altering  the  positions  of  the  ends  of  the  front  roller.  This  arrangement 
allows  of  the  setting  of  one  of  the  ends  of  the  roller  at  any  position  with  regard  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
give  any  required  twist  to  the  plate. 

In  tlie  original  application  of  the  bending-rollers  to  the  curving  of  boiler  plates,  none  of  the  rollers 
touch  each  other,  and  they  are  placed  so  that  lines  drawn  from  centre  to  centre  form  an  equilateral 
triangle,  the  upper  central  roller  being  made  adjustable  for  the  different  curvatures  required ; this 
arrangement  is,  however,  now  entirely  superseded  by  that  depicted  in  Mr.  Napier's  machine. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  Engineer  and  Machinist's  Assistant, 

Published  by  IUackin  and  Son,  Glasgow,  for  the  very  valuable  articles  on  Geering,  as  also  this  one  on 
ools.  The  work  mentioned  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  engineer  and  machinist. 

TOOLS,  TURNING.  The  process  of  turning  is  accomplished  with  considerably  more  facility,  truth, 
and  expedition,  than  any  other  process  requiring  cutting  tools,  because  in  the  most  simple  application 
of  the  art,  the  guide  principle  is  always  present,  namely,  tJint  of  rotation.  The  expedition  of  the  process 
is  due  to  its  being  uninterrupted  or  continuous,  except  as  regards  the  progressive  changes  of  the  tool, 
and  which  is  slowly  traversed  from  part  to  part,  so  as  to  be  nearly  always  in  action. 

To  choose  the  most  simple  condition,  let  us  suppose  the  material  to  lx:  in  rotation  upon  a fixed  axis, 
and  that  a cutting  tool  is  applied  to  its  surface  at  tally  places.  Provided  the  tool  remain  quiescent  at 
one  place  for  the  period  of  one  revolution  of  the  material,  the  parts  acted  upon  will  each  become  one 
circle ; because  the  space  between  tlie  tool  and  the  axis  is  for  a period  constant,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  material  converts  the  distance  of  the  tool  from  the  centre  into  the  radius  of  one  circle,  and  the  same 
is  equally  true  of  tlie  fifty  positions. 

Tlie  fifty  circles  will  lie  concentric,  or  parallel  with  each  other,  because  the  same  axis,  extended  or 
continued  a*  a line,  remains  constant,  or  is  employed  for  each  of  them ; and  therefore  conceiving  the 
fifty  circles  to  be  as  many  parts  of  the  outline  of  a vase  or  other  object,  simple  or  complex,  it  will  be 
strictly  symmetrical,  or  equidistant  from  the  central  line  at  corresponding  parts. 

Each  of  the  fifty  circles  will  also  become  the  margin  of  a plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  anti  which 
axis  being  a straight  line,  the  whole  of  the  circles  will  be  parallel,  and  therefore  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  vase  will  be  also  exactly  parallel.  And  yet  all  these  accurate  results  must  inevitably  occur,  and 
that  without  any  measurement,  provided  the  material  revolve  on  one  fixed  axis,  and  that  the  tool  is 
for  a short  period  constant  or  stationary  at  each  part  of  the  surface — conditions  inseparable  from  the 
turner’s  art. 

Tlie  principle  of  rotation  upon  a fixed  axis  removes  the  necessity  for  many  of  the  steps  and  measure- 
ments required  to  produce  with  accuracy  tlie  various  angular  solids  employed  in  carpentry  and  many 
other  arts. 

The  turner's  box  consists  of  two  pieces,  as  the  bottom  and  its  four  sides  arc  resolved  into  one  piece~ 
when  of  wood,  by  nature  in  the  forest ; when  of  metal,  by  man  in  the  crucible.  The  surfaces  are  there- 
fore reduced  to  eight,  namely,  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  bottom  and  lid  amounting  to  four,  and 
the  inner  and  outer  sides  or  margins,  amounting  to  four  also,  and  the  revolution  of  the  work  upon  one 
axis  places  the  eight  in  exact  and  true  relation  with  extreme  rapidity. 

For  example,  the  ends  or  terminal  planes  of  the  box  are,  from  necessity,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  and  parallel  with  each  other.  In  each  of  these  superficies  the  question  of  being  in  or  out  of 
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minding  erases ; aa,  if  straight,  they  can  only  be  planes  or  cones,  and  which  the  one  straight  edge  imme- 
diately points  out 

The  principle  of  rotation  insures  circularity  in  the  work,  and  perpendicularity  or  equality  as  regards 
the  central  hue ; it  only  remain*,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the  outline  or  contour.  The  right  line  serve*  to 
produce  the  cylinder,  which  is  a common  outline  for  a box ; and  the  employment  of  mixed,  flowing,  and 
arbitrary  lines,  produce*  vases  and  ornaments  of  alt  kinds,  the  beauty  of  which  demand*  attention  alone 
to  one  single  element,  or  conception,  namely,  that  of  form ; and  in  the  choice  and  production  of  which  a 
just  appreciation  of  drawing  and  proportion  greatly  assist. 

In  the  art  of  drawing,  it  is  almost  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the  result,  that  the  lines  should  be  de- 
lineated at  once,  and  almost  without  after  correction ; in  the  art  of  turning,  it  is  always  desirable 
to  copy  a drawing  or  a sketch,  but  having  nearly  attained  the  end,  the  tool  may  be  continually  re- 
applied, partially  to  remove  any  portions  wdiich  may  appear  redundant,  until  the  most  scrupulous  eye 
is  satisfied. 

The  combining  of  the  several  parts  of  turned  objects,  as  the  separate  blocks  of  which  a column  or 
other  work  is  composed,  is  greatly  facilitated  from  the  respective  parallelism  of  the  ends  of  the  piecce 
of  which  turned  objects  consist ; and  the  circular  tenons  and  mortises,  whether  plain  or  screwed,  place 
the  different  pieces  peqwndicular  and  central  with  very  little  trouble. 

These  several  ana  most  important  facilities  in  the  art  of  turning,  are  some  amongst  the  many  reasons 
for  its  having  obtained  so  extensive  and  valuable  an  employment  in  the  more  indispensable  arts  of  life, 
a*  well  a*  in  its  elegance*. 

The  tools  used  in  turning  the  woods  act  much  in  the  manner  of  the  blades  of  the  carpenter’.*  planes; 
but  as  we  have  now,  at  all  times,  a circular  guide  in  the  lathe-mandrel,  we  do  not  require  the  stock  of 
the  plane  or  its  rectilinear  guide.  Although  if  we  conceive  the  sole  of  the  plane  applied  a*  the  tangent 
to  the  circle,  the  position  it  would  give  is  nearly  retained,  but  we  are  no  longer  encumbered  with  the 
stock  or  guide.  In  turning-tools  fur  soft  woods,  the  elevation  of  the  tool  and  the  angle  of  its  edge  are 
each  of  them  less  than  in  ordinary  planes,  and  in  those  for  the  hard  woods  both  augles  arc  greater. 

For  example,  tbc  softest  woods  ore  turned  with  tools  the  acute  edges  of  which  measure  about  20  to 
30  degrees,  and  are  applied  nearly  in  coincidence  with  the  tangent,  as  in  Fig.  3477. 


These  tools  closely  assimilate  to  the  spokeshave,  which  is  the  plane  of  the  lowest  pitch  and  keenest 
edge.  On  the  contrary,  the  hardest  woods  may  be  turned  with  the  above  soft-wood  tools,  applied  just 
as  usual ; but  on  the  score  of  economy  and  general  convenience,  the  edges  are  thickened  to  from  60  to 
80  degree*,  and  the  face  of  the  tool  is  applied  almost  horizontally  on  the  lathe-rest,  or  as  a radius  to  the 
circle,  as  in  Fig  3478,  thus  agreeing  with  the  oppewite  extreme  of  the  planes,  in  which  the  cutter  is 
perpendicular  and  much  less  acute,  as  in  the  scraping  and  toothing  plane*,  which  arc  only  intended  to 
scrape,  and  not  to  cut 

The  hard-wood  tools  may  be  figured  and  employed  as  scrapers  in  turning  the  members  of  the  capital 
or  the  base  of  a column,  or  similar  object  in  hard  wood  or  ivory ; but  if  we  try  the  same  tool*  on  deal, 
ash.  and  other  soft  woods,  we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  produce  the  capital  of  a column,  or  even  its  cy- 
lindrical shaft,  with  a thick  horizontal  tool  as  in  hard  wood ; for  the  fibre*  would  not  be  cut,  but  forcibly 
tom  asunder,  and  the  surface  would  be  left  coarse  and  ragged. 

But  a reference  to  the  plane*  with  which  the  joiner  proceeds  acrosn  the  fibres  of  deal,  will  convey  the 
particulars  suited  to  the  present  case ; the  iron  is  always  thin  and  sharp,  and  applied  in  an  oblique 
• manner,  so  as  to  attack  the  fibre  from  the  one  end,  and  virtually  to  remove  it  in  the  direction  of  its 
length. 

It  i*  proposed  now  to  describe  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  turning  tools,  commencing  with 
those  employed  on  the  soft-grained  woods,  but  it  would  be  both  hopeless  and  unnecessary  to  attempt 
the  notice  of  all  the  varieties  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hands  of  different  individuals ; and  only 
so  much  will  be  here  advanced  as,  it  i*  hoped,  may  serve  to  explain  the  modifications  of  the  general 
principles  of  cutting  tools  to  some  of  the  more  usual  purposes  of  turning.  To  avoid  repetition,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  in  general  the  position  of  the  tool  for  turning  the  cylinder,  and  secondly,  that  for  tho 
fiat  surface  or  plane,  will  be  alone  described.  For  work*  of  intermediate  angle*,  whether  curves  or 
flowing  lines,  the  position  of  the  tool  slides  from  that  for  the  cylinder  to  that  for  the  plane,  or  the  re- 
verse ; and  these  change*  will  be  readily  made  npparent  when  the  reader  gradually  move*  either  a 
tool,  or  even  a rod  of  wood,  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the  described  position*. 

It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  tooLs  for  metal  are  applied  direct  from  the  grindstone,  the  oilstone 
being  used  for  such  tools  only  as  are  employed  for  the  more  delicate  metal- work*,  or  for  the  last  finish 
of  those  of  stronger  kinds  ; ull  tho  tools  for  wood,  ivory,  and  similar  materials,  are  invariably  sharpened 
on  the  oilstone.  It  may  be  desirable  to  remark,  in  addition,  that  the  rough  exterior  faces  of  all  works 
should  be  turned  with  narrow  or  pointed  tools,  and  only  a narrow  portion  at  a time,  until  the  aur- 
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faces  arc  perfectly  true  or  concentric ; as  wide  flat  tools  applied  to  rough  irregular  surfaces,  espe- 
ciallv  of  metal,  would  receive  a vibratory,  or  rather  an  endlong  motion,  quite  incompatible  with  truth 
of  work. 

Tub  Mac -tools  for  soft  wood. — Angle  20°  to  30° — Figures  generally  half  size. — The  tools  most  gen- 
erally used  for  turning  the  soft  woods  arc  tho  gouge  and  chisel.  Figs.  3178  to  3479,  wherein  they  are 
shown  of  one-fourth  their  medium  size ; they  vary  from  one-eighth  to  two  inches  wide ; and  as  they  art* 
never  driven  with  the  mallet,  they  do  not  require  the  shoulders  of  the  carpenters  tools,  they  are*  also 
ground  differently.  The  turning-gouge  is  ground  externally  and  obliquely,  so  as  to  make  the  edge 
elliptical,  and  it  is  principally  the  middle  portion  of  the  edge  which  is  used;  the  chisel  is  ground  from 
both  sides,  and  with  an  oblique  edge,  and  Figs.  3481  and  3482  represent  the  full  thickness  of  the  chisel 
and  its  ordinary  angles,  namely,  about  25  to  30  degrees  for  soft,  and  40  for  hard  woods.  The  gouges 
and  chisels  wider  than  one  inch  are  almost  invariably  fixed  in  long  handles,  measuring  with  the  blades 
from  15  to  24  indies ; the  smaller  tools  have  short  handles,  in  all  from  8 to  12  inches  long. 


Fig.  3477  shows  the  position  of  the  gouge  in  turning  the  cylinder;  the  bevel  lies  at  a tangent,  and  the 
tool  generally  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  or  with  the  concave  side  upwards,  the  extremity  of  the  4 

handle  is  held  in  the  right  hand  close  to  the  person,  and  the  left  hand  grasps  the  blade,  with  the  fingers 
folded  beneath  it,  and  iu  this  manner  the  gouge  is  traversed  along  the  cylinder. 

For  turning  the  flat  surface  the  gouge  is  supported  on  its  edge,  that  is,  with  the  convex  side  towards 
the  plane  of  the  work,  and  with  the  handle  nearly  horizontal,  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  chamfered  edge 
in  near  coincidence  with  the  plane ; the  tool  is  inclined  rather  more  than  the  angle  at  which  its  chamfer 
is  ground,  and  it  is  gradually  thrust  from  the  margin  to  the  centre  of  the  work. 

The  gouge  is  also  used  for  hollow  works,  but  this  application  is  somewhat  more  difficult  For  the 
internal  plane,  the  position  is  almost  the  same  as  for  the  external,  except  that  the  blade  is  more  inclined 
horizontally,  that  it  may  be  first  applied  in  the  centre  to  Imre  a shallow  hole,  after  which  the  tool  is 
traversed  across  the  plane  by  tho  depression  of  the  liand  which  moves  the  tool  as  on  a fulcrum,  and  it  is 
also  rotated  in  the  hand  about  the  fourth  of  a circle,  so  that  in  completing  the  margin  or  the  internal 
cylinder  the  tool  may  lie  us  in  Fig.  3477,  but  with  the  convex  instead  of  the  concave  side  upwards  as 
there  shown. 

In  Figs.  3483  and  3184  are  represented  the  plans,  and  in  Figs.  3485  and  3486  the  elevations  of  the 
hook-tools  for  soft  wood,  which  may  be  called  internal  gouges ; they*  differ  somewhat  in  size  and  form  : 
the  blades  are  from  6 to  12  inches  long,  the  handles  12  to  15.  They  are  sharpened  from  the  point 
around  the  book  as  far  as  the  dotted  lines,  mostly  on  one,  sometimes  on  both  sides,  as  seen  by  the  sec- 
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Cions.  The  hook-tools  follow  very  nearly  the  motion  of  the  gouge  in  hollowing,  the  rest  is  placed  rather 
distant  and  oblique;  the  tool  is  moved  upon  it  as  u fulcrum,  and  it  is  also  rotated  in  tho  hand,  so  as  al- 
ways to  place  the  bevel  of  the  tool  at  a very  small  inclination  to  the  tangent. 

The  finishing  tools  used  subsequently  to  the  gouges  or  book-tools  have  straight  edges ; the  chisel,  Fig. 
$487.  is  the  most  common ; its  position  closely  resembles  that  of  the  gouge,  subject  to  the  modifications 
called  for  by  its  rectilinear  edge.  If,  for  example,  the  edge  of  the  chisel  were  just  parallel  with  die  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  it  would  take  too  wide  a hold ; there  would  be  risk  of  one  or  other  corner  digging  into 
the  work,  and  the  edge,  from  its  parallelism  with  the  fibres,  would  be  apt  to  tear  them  out.  All  these 
inconveniences  ure  avoided  by  placing  the  edge  oblique,  as  in  Fig.  3487,  in  which  the  tool  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  seen  in  plan,  and  proceeding  from  right  to  left.  Fig.  8477  being  still  true  for  the  other  view ; 
the  tool  is  turned  over  to  proceed  from  left  to  right,  aud  both  corners  of  the  tool  are  removed  from  the 
work,  by  the  obliquity  of  the  edge.  The  tool  rnay  be  ground  square  across,  but  it  must  be  then  held  in 
a wore  sloping  position,  which  is  less  convenient. 


34«9. 


Turning  a flat  surface  with  the  chisel  is  much  more  difficult  The  blade  is  placed  quite  on  edge,  and 
with  the  chamfer  in  agreement  with  the  supposed  plane  a be,  Fig.  3481 ; the  poiut  of  the  chisel  then  cuts 
through  the  fibres,  and  removes  a thin  slice  which  becomes  dished  in  creeping  up  ad.  the  bevel  of  the 
tool ; it  then  acts  something  like  the  scoring- point  of  the  planes,  or  the  point  of  a penknife.  Flat  sur- 
faces, especially  those  sunk  beneath  the  surface,  os  the  insides  of  boxes,  are  frequently  smoothed  with 
an  ordinary  firmer  chisel,  which  is  ground  and  sharpened  with  one  bevel,  but  rather  thicker  than  for 
carpentry.  The  edge  is  then  burnished  like  the  scraper,  and  it  is  applied  horizontidly  like  a hard-wood 
tool,  os  in  Fig.  3478,  but  against  the  face  or  plane  surface.  The  wire  edge  then  lies  in  the  required  po- 
sition. but  it  must  be  frequently  renewed. 

The  broad,  represented  in  three  views  in  Fig.  3488,  endures  much  longer,  but  it  requires  to  be  held 
downwards  or  underhand  at  about  an  angle  of  40  to  60  degrees  from  the  horizontal,  in  order  to  bring  its 
edge  into  the  proper  relation  to  the  plane  to  be  turned.  Another  form  of  the  broad  is  also  represented 
in  Fig.  3489  ; it  is  a cylindrical  stem,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  screwed  a triangular  disk  of  steel,  some- 
times measuring  three  incites  on  the  sides,  and  sharpened  externally  on  each  edge : this  tool  requires  the 
same  position  as  the  last.  Broads  of  the  forms  be  are  also  used,  but  principally  for  large  works  the 
pbnk  way  of  the  grain.  Similar  tools  are  also  used  for  turning  pewter  wares. 

For  the  insides  of  cylinders  the  side-tool,  Fi^.  3490,  which  is  represented  in  three  views,  is  sometimes 
used;  it  is  sharpened  on  both  edges,  and  applied  horizontally.  The  tool  Fig.  3491,  also  shown  in  three 
views,  serves  both  for  the  sides  and  the  bottoms  of  deep  works,  but  it  does  not  admit  of  being  turned 
over ; and  Fig.  349‘J  is  another  form  of  the  same  tool  for  shallower  works,  the  cranked  form  of  which 
is  considered  to  give  it  a better  purchase. 

The  tools  used  for  cutting  screws  in  soft  wood,  by  aid  of  the  traversing  or  screw  mandrel-lathe,  par- 
take of  the  same  general  characters  as  the  others,  and  arc  represented  in  their  relative  positions  ; Fig. 
3493  is  for  the  outside,  and  Fig.  3494  for  the  inside  screw. 

To  conclude  the  notice  of  tools  of  this  class,  the  parting-tool.  Fig.  3495,  has  an  angular  notch  or  groove 
on  its  upper  surface,  from  which  it  results  that  when  the  tool  is  sharpened  on  the  bevel  b,  the  upper  face 
presents  two  points,  which  separate  the  fibres  by  a double  incision.  This  method  wastes  only  as  much 
wood  as  equals  the  thickness  of  the  tool,  and  it  leaves  the  work  smooth  and  flat;  whereas,  when  the 
angle  of  the  chisel  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  several  cuts  are  required,  and  the  gap  must  present  a 
greater  angle  than  the  bevel  of  the  tool,  and  which  consumes  both  more  time  and  wood. 

The  various  turning-tools  for  soft  woods  which  have  been  described  are,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
gouge  and  chisel,  nearly  restricted  to  the  niukere  of  Tunbridge-ware,  toys,  and  common  turnery ; with 
them  they  are  exceedingly  effective,  but  to  others  somewhat  difficult  Tho  amuteur  turner  scarcely  uses 
more  than  the  common  gouge  and  chisel,  and  even  these  but  insufficiently,  as  much  may  be  done  with 
them.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  moulding  tools  cannot  be  used  for  the  soft  woods,  but  they 
are  efficiently  replaced  by  the  gouge  for  the  concave,  aud  the  chisel  for  the  convex  mouldings. 
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A good  fair  practice  on  the  soft  woods  would  be  found  very  greatly  to  facilitate  the  general  manipu- 
lation of  tools,  as  &U  those  for  the  soft  woods  demand  considerably  more  care  as  to  their  positions  and 
management  than  those  uext  to  be  described. 


3490.  3491. 


Turning-tools  for  hard  wood  and  ivory. — Angle*  40°  to  80° — Figure*  generally  half  size. — The 
gouge  is  the  preparatory  tool  for  the  hard  as  well  as  for  the  soft  woods,  but  it  is  theu  ground  less 
acutely ; the  soft-wood  chisel  may  indeed  be  employed  upon  the  hardest  woods,  but  this  is  seldom  done, 
because  the  tools  with  single  bevels  held  in  a horizontal  position,  as  in  Fig.  8478,  arc  much  more  man 
ageable,  and  on  account  of  the  different  natures  of  the  materials  they  are  thoroughly  suitable,  notwith- 
standing that  their  edges  are  nearly  as  thick  again  as  those  of  soft-wood  tools.  In  general,  also,  the  long 
handles  of  the  latter  are  replaced  by  shorter  ones,  as  in  Figs.  3496  nnd  3497,  measuring  with  the  tools 
from  8 to  12  inches;  but  these  give  in  general  an  abundant  purchase,  as  from  the  nearly  horizontal  po- 
sition of  the  tool,  the  lathe-rest  or  support  can  be  placed  much  nearer  to  the  work 


3496.  3497. 


The  hard- wood  tools  are  often  applied  to  a considerable  extent  of  the  work  at  one  time,  and  the  fin 
ishing  processes  are  much  facilitated  by  selecting  instruments  the  most  nearly  in  correspondence  with 
the  required  shapes.  Rectilinear  surfaces,  such  as  cylinders,  cones,  and  planes,  whether  external  or 
internal,  necessarily  require  tools  also  with  rectilinear  edges,  which  are  sloped  in  various  ways  as  re- 
gards their  shafts ; they  are  made  both  large  and  small,  and  of  proportionate  degrees  of  strength  to 
suit  works  of  different  magnitudes.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  useful  kinds. 


3490.  3499.  3300.  3585.  3586.  3507.  3588.  3589.  3590.  3591. 


The  right-side  tool,  Fi<*.  3498,  cuts  on  the  side  and  end,  the  dotted  linos  being  intended  to  indicate  the 
undercut  bevel  of  the  edge — so  named  because  it  cuts  from  the  right  hand  towards  the  loft.  The  left-side 
tool , Fig.  3499,  is  just  the  reverse.  The  fat-tool.  Fig.  3600,  cuts  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  end  likewise  ; 
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and  in  all  three  tools  the  angle  seen  in  plan  is  less  than  a right  angle,  to  allow  them  to  be  applied  in 
rectangular  comers.  The  point  tool,  Fig.  3585,  is  also  very  convenient;  and  bevel-tools,  Figs.  3586  and 
8587,  the  halves  of  the  former,  are  likewise  employed  ; Figs.  3588  show  the  general  thicknesses  of  these 
tools.  When  any  of  them  are  very  narrow  they  are  rfiade  proportionally  deep  to  give  sufficient  strength, 
the  extreme  case  being  the  parting-tool , Fig.  3589,  which  is  no  longer  required  to  be  fluted,  as  in  the 
corresponding  tool  for  soft  wood ; but  the  side-tools,  when  used  for  small  and  deep  holes,  necessarily 
require  to  be  small  in  both  respect#,  as  in  Fig.  3590.  The  inside  parting-tool.  Fig.  3591,  is  used  for 
the  removal  of  rings  of  ivory  from  the  interior  of  solid  works,  in  preference  to  turning  the  materials  into 
shavings ; it  is  also  useful  in  some  other  undercut  works. 

Some  of  the  curvilinear  tools  for  hard  wood  are  represented  in  the  annexed  group  of  figures ; the 
semicircular  or  round  tool,  Fig.  3692,  is  the  most  general,  as  concave  mouldings  cannot  be  made  without 
it,  and  it  is  frequently  divided,  as  iu  the  quarter  round  tools.  Figs.  3593  and  3594 ; it  is  convenient  that 
these  should  be  exact  counterparts  of  the  mouldings,  but  they  may  also  be  used  for  works  larger  than 
themselves,  by  sweeping  the  tools  around  the  curves.  Convex  mouldings  are  frequently  made  by  rec- 
tilinear tools,  which  are  carried  round  in  a similar  manner,  so  as  to  place  the  edge  as  a tangent  to  the 
curve,  but  the  bead.  Fig.  3595,  the  astragal.  Fig.  3596,  or  the  quarter  hollotcs,  Figs.  3597  and  3598, 
facilitate  the  processes,  and  complete  the  one  member  of  the  moulding  at  one  sweep,  and  enable  it  to 
be  repeated  any  number  of  times  with  exact  uniformity 


3593.  3593.  3594.  3595.  3596.  3597.  3598.  3599.  3600.  3601. 


Frequently  the  tools  are  made  to  include  several  members,  as  the  entire  base  or  capital  of  a column, 
as  in  Fie.  3599.  Similar  figured  tools  have  been  applied  to  turning  profiles  of  about  one  or  one  and  a 
half  inches  high,  by  emplovirig  four  different  tools,  embracing  each  about  a quarter  of  the  profile,  and 
applied  at  four  radial  positions,  around  a ring  of  some  three  to  five  inches  diameter;  the  rings  are  cut 
up  into  radial  slices,  ana  turned  tint  on  each  face  prior  to  being  glued  upon  tablets.  Profiles  Have  been 
likewise  successfully  and  more  skilfully  turned,  by  the  ordinary  round,  point,  and  flat  tools. 

Figs.  8600  to  3603  represent  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  inside  tools,  which  are  required  for  hol- 
lowing vases  and  undercut  works ; and  Fig.  8604  the  inside  screw  tool,  and  Fig.  3605  the  outside  screw 
tool  for  hard  wood,  ivory,  and  the  metals : these  tools  are  made  with  many  points,  and  are  bevelled 
like  the  rest  of  the  group. 

The  hollow  tools,  Figs.  3595  to  3598,  may  be  sharpened  with  a narrow  slip  of  oilstone  used  almost 
as  a file ; but  their  sweeps  are  more  accurately  sharpened  by  conical  metal  grinders,  supplied  with 
emery,  as  will  be  explained ; most  other  moulding  tools,  and  tne  screw  tools,  are  only  shaipened  upon 
the  face.  The  ends  of  these,  tools  may  be  whetted  at  a slope,  if  it  be  more  gradual  than  in  Fig.  3604, 
this  however,  increases  the  angle  of  the  edge ; but  by  nicking  in  the  tools,  as  in  Fig.  3607,  by  applying 
them  transversely  on  the  grindstone,  the  original  angle  is  maintained,  aud  which  is  the  better  mode  for 
■crew  tools  more  especially. 

Turning-tools  for  brass. — Angles  70°  to  90° — Figures  generally  the  same  as  the  tools  for  hard 
wood. — The  turning-tools  for  brass  are  in  general  simple,  and  nearly  restricted  to  round,  point,  flat, 
right  and  left  side  tools,  parting-tools,  and  screw-tools ; they  closely  resemble  the  hard-wood  tools,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  generally  ground  at  angles  of  about  60°  or  70°,  and  when  sharpened  it  is  at  an 
angle  of  80°  or  90° ; some  few  of  the  finishing  or  planishing  tools  arc  ground  exactly  at  90°,  upon 
metal  laps  or  emery  wheels,  so  as  to  present  a cutting  edge  at  every  angle  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
tools. 

3606.  3609.  3610. 


It  is  not  a little  curious  that  the  angles  which  are  respectively  suitable  to  brass  and  to  iron,  arc 
definitively  shown  to  be  about  90  and  60  degrees.  For  turning  bras#,  a worn-out  square  file  is  occasion- 
ally ground  on  all  sides  to  deprive  it  of  its  teeth : it  is  used  as  a side-tool,  and  is  slightly  tilted,  as  in 
Fig.  3608,  just  to  give  one  of  the  edges  of  the  prism  sufficient  penetration ; but  applied  to  iron,  steel,  or 
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copper,  it  only  scrapes  with  inconsiderable  effect.  A triangular  file.  Pig.  3609.  similarly  ground,  cote 
irou  with  great  avidity  and  effect,  but  is  far  less  suited  to  brass ; it  is  too  penetrative,  and  is  disposed 
to  dig  into  the  work.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  each  different  substance  requires  its  own  particular  angk, 
from  some  circumstances  of  internal  arrangement  as  to  fibre  or  crystallization  not  easily  accounted  for. 

A stout  narrow  round  tool,  Fig.  3692,  in  a long  handle,  serves  as  the  gouge  or  roughing-out  tool  for 
brass-work  ; others  prefer  the  point.  Fig.  3585,  with  its  end  slightly  rounded,  which  combines,  as  it  were, 
the  two  tools  with  increased  strength ; a small  but  strong  right  side  tool.  Fig.  3582,  is  also  used  in 
rough  turning  ; the  gaiter.  Figs.  3611  and  3612,  although  occasionally  employed  for  brass,  is  more 
proper  for  iron,  described  hereafter. 

The  wide  finishing  tools  should  not  be  resorted  to  under  any  circumstances  until  the  work  is  rougbed- 
out  nearly  to  the  shape,  and  reduced  to  perfect  concentricity  or  truth,  with  narrow  tools  which  anlj 
embrace  a very  small  extent  of  the  work. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  in  taking  tho  finishing  cuts  on  brass  it  is  impolitic,  either  to  employ 
wide  tools,  or  to  support  them  in  a rigid  solid  manner  upon  the  rest,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  work  full 
of  fine  lines  or  stria?.  This  effect  is  perhaps  jointly  attributable  to  the  facility  of  vibration  which  exists 
in  brass  and  similar  alloys,  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  frequently  used  in  thin  pieces  on  the 
score  of  economy,  and  to  their  being  rotated  more  rapidly  in  the  lathe  than  iron  and  steel,  to  expedite 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

When  a wide  flat  tool  is  laid  close  down  on  the  rest,  and  made  to  cut  with  equal  effect  throughout  its 
width,  lines  are  very  likely  to  appear  on  the  metal,  and  which  if  thin,  rings  like  a bell  from  the  vibra- 
tion iuto  w hich  it  is  put ; but  if  the  one  corner  of  the  tool  penetrate  the  work  to  the  extent  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  shaving,  whilst  the  other  is  just  flush  with  the  surface,  or  out  of  work,  the  vibration  is  les- 
sened, and  that  whether  the  penetrating  angle  or  the  other  move  in  advance. 

The  brass-turner  frequently  supports  the  smoothing-tool  upon  the  out  edge  only,  and  keeps  the  other 
slightly  elevated  from  the  rest  by  the  twist  of  the  hand,  which  thus  appears  to  serve  as  a cushion  or 
spring  to  annul  the  vibrations:  Fig.  3610  shows  about  the  greatest  inclination  of  the  tool.  Some  work- 
men with  the  same  view  interpose  the  finger  between  the  tool  and  the  rest,  in  taking  very  light  finish- 
ing cuts.  The  general  practice,  however,  is  to  give  the  tool  a constant  rotative  shuffling  motion  upon 
the  supported  edge,  never  allowing  it  to  remain  strictly  quiet,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  edge  of  the 
tool  is  continually  changed,  so  as  not  to  meet  in  parallelism  any  former  stria?  which  may  have  been 
formed,  as  that  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  exciting  cause,  namely,  the  vibration  of  the  metal  The 
more  the  inclination  of  the  tool,  the  greater  is  the  disposition  to  turn  the  cylinder  into  small  hollows. 

Sonic  workmen  burnish  the  edges  of  the  finishing  tools  for  brass,  like  the  joiners’  scrajtcr,  or  the 
firmer  chisel  used  in  soft-wood  turning.  On  account  of  the  greater  hardness  and  thickness  of  the  edge 
of  the  tool,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  these  cases  any  very  sensible  amount  of  burr  or  wire  edge  is 
thrown  up.  The  act  appears  chiefly  to  impart  to  the  tool  the  smoothness  and  gloss  of  the  burnisher, 
and  to  cause  it,  in  its  turn,  to  burnish  rather  than  cut  the  work  ; the  gas  fitters  call  it  a planishing  tool, 
but  such  tools  should  never  be  used  for  accurate  works  until  the  surface  is  perfectly  true  and  smooth. 

The  hard-wood  and  brass-turners  avoid  the  continual  necessity  for  twisting  the  lathe-rest  in  its  socket 
to  various  angular  positions,  as  they  mostly  retain  it  parallel  with  the  mandrel,  and  in  turning  hollow 
works  they  support  the  tool  upon  an  arm-rest ; this  is  a straight  bar  of  iron,  which  resembles  a long 
handled  tool,  but  it  has  a rectangular  stud  at  the  end,  to  prevent  the  cutting-tool  from  sliding  off. 

The  position  of  the  arm-rest  and  tool,  as  seen  in  plan,  are  therefore  nearly  that  of  a right  angle . the 
former  i9  held  under  the  left  arm,  the  latter  in  the  right  hand  of  the  workman,  the  fore  fingers  of  each 
hand  being  stretched  out  to  meet  near  the  end  of  the  tooL  This  may  appear  a difficult  method,  but  it 
is  in  all  respects  exceedingly  commodious,  and  gives  considerable  freedom  and  choice  of  position  in 
managing  the  tool,  the  advantage  of  which  is  particularly  felt  in  guiding  the  first  entry  of  the  drill,  or 
the  path  of  the  screw-tool ; and  in  brass-work  it  likewise  renders  the  additional  service  of  associating 
tho  tool  witli  the  elastic  frame  of  the  man.  But  when  particular  firmness  and  accuracy  are  required 
the  tool  should  be  supported  upon  the  solid  rest  as  usual. 

Turning-tools  for  iron,  steel,  etc. — Angies  60°  to  90° — Figures  generally  one-sixth  the  full  size. — 
The  triangular  tool  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  turning  these  metals,  as  was  adverted  to  above; 
the  triangular  tool  is  also  used  by  the  engravers  and  others  for  scraping  the  surfaces  of  the  metals, 
and  it  is  then  applied  nearly  perpendicular,  or  as  a penknife  in  erasing ; but  when  the  triangular  tool  b 
placed  nearly  as  a tangent  against  the  inner  or  outer  edge  of  a ring  or  cylinder,  as  in  Fig.  3609,  it 
seems  almost  to  devour  the  metal,  and  instead  of  scratching,  it  brings  off  coarse  long  shavings.  In 
turning  the  flat  sides  of  the  ring,  the  face  of  the  tool  is  placed  almost  in  agreement  with  the  plane  to 
be  turned 

The  g raver , which  is  also  an  exceedingly  general  tool,  is  a square  bar  of  steel  ground  off  at  the  end, 
diagonally  and  obliquely,  generally  at  an  angle  of  from  30  to  50  degrees.  The  parts  principally  used 
are  the  two  last  portions  of  the  edge  close  to  the  point,  and  to  strengthen  the  end  of  the  tool  a minute 
facet  is  sometimes  ground  off,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  broad  chamfer,  or  principal  face. 

The  proper  position  of  the  tool,  in  turning  a cylinder,  will  be  most  readily  pointed  out  by  laying  the 
chamfer  ot  the  tool  in  cxnct  contact  with  the  flat  end  of  such  cylinder ; it  will  be  then  found  that  one 
of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  tool  will  touch  the  rest,  and  the  obliquity  in  the  shaft  of  the  tool  would  be 
the  angle,  at  which  the  graver  is  ground,  instead  of  which  it  is  hold  square  and  slightly  elevated  above 
the  horizontal  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8611.  The  graver  is  rotated  upon  the  supporting  angle,  which 
sticks  into  the  rest,  much  the  same  as  the*  edge  of  the  triangular  tool ; in  fact,  the  two  tools,  although 
different  in  form,  remove  the  shaving  in  a very  similar  manner. 

In  using  the  graver  and  other  tools  for  the  metals,  it  is  the  aim  to  avoid  exposing  the  end  of  the  tool 
to  the  rough  gritty  surface  of  the  material.  This  is  dono  by  cleauing  the  surface,  especially  the  extreme 
edge,  with  an  old  file,  and  beginning  at  that  edge,  Uie  work  is  at  one  sweep  reduced  nearly  to  its  re- 
quired diameter  by  a wide  thin  cut,  which  may  be  compared  with  a chamfer,  or  a conical  fillet,  con- 
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necling  the  rough  external  surface  with  the  smooth  reduced  cylinder.  Therefore  after  the  first  entry, 
Uiu  point  of  the  tool  is  buried  in  the  clean  metal  below  the  crust,  and  works  laterally,  which  is  indeed 
the  general  path  of  pointed  tools  for  metal. 

When  the  graver  is  used  in  the  turn  bench  with  intermittent  motion,  as  for  the  pivots  of  watches,  the 
axes  for  sextants,  anil  other  delicate  works,  it  is  upnlied  overhand,  or  inverted,  ns  in  Fig.  3612  ; but  it 
is  then  necessary  to  withdraw  the  tool  during  each  back  stroke  of  the  bow,  to  avoid  the  destruction  of 
the  acute  point,  and  which  alone  is  used.  The  graver,  when  thus  applied  in  lathes  with  continuous 
motion,  is  only  moved  on  the  rest  as  on  a fulcrum,  and  in  the  plane  in  which  it  lies,  rather  as  a test  of 
work  done,  than  as  an  active  instrument 


The  edge  of  the  graver  is  afterwards  used  for  smoothing  the  stronger  kinds  of  work ; it  is  then  neces- 
sary to  incline  the  tool  horizontally,  to  near  the  angle  at  which  it  is  ground,  in  order  to  bring  the  sloping 
edge  parallel  with  the  surface.  But  the  smoothing  is  better  done  by  a thick  narrow  flat  tool,  ground 
at  about  sixty  degrees,  the  handle  of  which  is  raised  slightly  above  the  horizontal,  as  in  Fig.  36 13,  in 
order  that  its  edge  may  approach  the  tangential  position ; here  also  the  tool  is  rotated  on  one  edge, 
after  the  mauner  of  the  brass  tools  or  the  graver. 

For  many  slight  purposes  requiring  rather  delicacy  than  strength,  ns  in  finishing  the  rounded  edge 
of  a washer,  the  flat  tool  is  inverted  or  placed  bevel  upwards,  as  in  Fig.  3614  ; the  lower  side  then  be- 
comes the  tangent,  and  the  edge  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  tool,  the  same  as  in  turning  convex  mould- 
ings with  the  soft-wood  chisel.  Indeed,  many  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the  tools  respectively 
used  for  soft  woods  and  iron,  except  that  tfie  latter  are  ground  at  about  twice  the  angle  to  meet  the 
increased  resistance  of  the  hard  metal,  and  the  tools  are  mostly  sustained  by  the  direct  support  of  the 
rest,  instead  of  resting  in  great  measure  against  the  hands  of  tho  individual. 

1 3616. 


For  instance,  the  heel-tool,  which  is  used  for  rough-turning  the  metals,  is  represented  of  the  full  size 
in  the  side  view.  Fig.  3616,  and  the  front  view.  fig.  8616,  and  also  on  a smaller  scale  in  Figs.  8617  nnd 
8618.  The  dotted  lines  a,  Fig.  3617,  denote  the  relative  position  of  the  fluted  gouge,  and  although  the 
heel  or  hook-tool  occupies  nearly  the  same  spot,  its  edge  is  of  double  the  thickness,  and  the  entire  re- 
sistance of  the  cut  is  sustained  by  the  heel  of  the  tool,  which  is  poised  upon  the  flat  horizontal  surface 
of  the  rest ; the  shaft  of  the  tool  is  bent  nearly  at  right  angles,  that  it  may  be  held  either  above  or  be- 
low the  shoulder  of  the  workman,  as  preferred  Some  variation  is  made  in  the  form  and  sizo  of  the 
heel-tools,  and  they  arc  occasionally  pointed  instead  of  round  upon  the  cutting-edge. 

Tho  heel-tool  is  slightly  rotated'  upon  its  heel  in  its  course  along  the  work,  so  that,  as  seen  at  b,  its 
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edge  travels  in  short  arc*,  and  when  its  position  becomes  too  inclined,  a fresh  footing  is  taken ; on  this 
account  the  straight  handle,  employed  in  ordinary  tools,  is  exchanged  for  the  transverse  handle  repre- 
sented. In  the  best  form  of  heel-tools  the  square  shaft  lies  in  a groove  in  the  long  handle,  and  is  fixed 
by  an  eye-bolt  and  nut,  passing  through  the  transverse  handle,  as  seen  in  the  section,  Fig.  3618.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  difference  the  materials  upon  which  the  gouge  and  heel-tool  are  employed,  their 
management  is  equally  easy,  as  in  the  latter  the  rest  sustains  the  great  pressure,  leaving  the  guidance 
alone  to  the  individual. 

Fig.  3619  represents  another  kind  of  hook  tool  for  iron,  which  is  curiously,  like  the  tools  Figs.  3483  to 
3484,  p.  707,  used  for  soft  wood,  the  common  differences  being  here  alto  observable,  namely,  the  in- 
creased strength  of  edge,  and  that  the  one  edge  is  placed  upon  the  rest  to  secure  a firm  footing  or  hold. 

Nail-head  tool * are  made  much  on  the  same  principle : one  of  these.  Fig.  3620,  is  like  a cylinder,  ter- 
minating in  a chamfered  overhanging  disk,  to  be  rolled  along  so  as  to  follow  the  course  of  the  work,  but 
it  is  rather  a theoretical  than  practical  instrument.  When,  however,  the  tool  is  made  of  a square  or 
rectangular  bar,  and  with  two  edges,  a*  at  Fig.  3621,  it  is  excellent,  and  its  flat  termination  greatly 
assists  in  imparting  the  rectilinear  form  to  the  work.  Occasionally  the  bar  is  simply  bent  up  at  the 
end  to  present  only  one  edge,  as  in  Fig.  3622  ; it  is  then  necessary  the  curved  part  should  be  jagged  as 
a file  to  cause  it  to  dig  into  the  rest  like  the  others  of  its  class,  and  which  present  some  analogy  to  the 
soft-wood  tools.  Figs.  3486  and  3489,  p.  707. 

The  cranked*  or  hanging  tools,  Fig.  3623,  are  made  to  embrace  the  rest,  by  which  they  arc  prevented 
from  sliding  away,  without  the  necessity  for  the  point*  and  edges  of  the  heel-tool? ; the  escape  of  the 
cranked-tool  sideways  is  prevented  by  the  pin  inserted  in  one  of  the  several  boles  of  the  rest.  The 
direct  penetration  is  caused  by  the  depression  of  the  hand ; the  sideway  motion  by  rotating  the  tool  by 
its  transverse  handle,  which  is  frequently  a hand-vice  temporarily  screwed  upon  the  shaft.  To  save 
the  trouble  of  continually  shifting  the  lathe-rest,  an  iron  wedge  (not  represented)  is  generally  intro- 
duced at  a,  between  the  rest  and  the  back  of  the  tool ; when  the  wedge  is  advanced  at  intervals  it  sets 
the  tool  deeper  into  the  wurk,  when  it  is  withdrawn  it  allows  more  room  for  the  removal  of  the  tooL 


Fig.  3624  represents  a tool  of  nearly  similar  kind  ; the  stock  is  of  iron,  and  it  carries  a piece  of  steel, 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  square,  which  is  forged  hollow  on  the  faces  by  means  of 
the  fuller,  to  leave  less  to  be  ground  away  on  the  stone.  The  rectilinear  edges  of  this  tool  are  used 
for  smoothing  iron  rollers,  iron  ordnance,  and  other  works  turned  by  hand,  and  to  preserve  the  edge  of 
the  tool,  thin  spills  of  hard  wood  arc  sometimes  placed  between  the  cutter  and  the  tar.  Under  favora- 
ble arrangements  these  tools  also  are  mumiged  with  great  facility ; indeed,  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  weight  of  the  handle  just  supplies  the  necessary  pressure  to  advance  the  tool,  so  that  they  will  rest 
iu  proper  action  without  being  touched  by  the  liana  ; a tolerable  proof  of  the  trilling  muscular  effort 
occasionally  required,  when  the  tools  are  judiciously  moulded  and  well  Applied. 

These  hand-tool*,  and  various  others  of  the  same  kinds,  although  formerly  much  used  by  the  mill- 
wrights, are  now  in  a great  measure  replaced  by  the  fixed  tools  applied  in  the  sliding-rest. 

Fixed  or  machine  tools  fob  turning  and  planing* — A right  as  tn  the  hand-tools — Figures  generally 
one  fourth  to  one-eighth  the  full  size. — The  performance  of  fixed  tools  is,  in  general,  much  more  effective 
than  that  of  hand  tools;  as  the  rigid  guides  and  slides  now’  employed  do  not  suffer  the  muscular  fatigue 
of  the  man,  nor  do  they  experience  those  fluctuations  of  position  to  which  his  hand  is  liable.  There- 
fore. as  the  tool  pursues  one  constant  undeviating  course,  the  corresponding  results  are  obtained  both 
more  economically  and  more  accurately  by  the  intervention  of  the  g n i <le- pri neiple,  or  the  slidr- rest,  from 
which  we  derive  the  side  lathe,  and  thence  the  planing  maehinr,  and  many  other  most  invaluable  tool*. 

The  cutting  edges  of  machine-tools  mostly  follow’  the  same  circumstances  as  those  of  hand-tools,  but 
additional  care  is  required  in  formiug  them  upon  principle ; because  the  shafts  of  the  fixed  tools  are 
generally  placed,  with  little  power  of  deviation,  either  at  right  angle*  to,  or  parallel  with,  the  surfaces 
to  be  wrought  ; the  tools  are  then  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  screws  and  clampa,  in  mortises,  staples,  and 
grooves.  The  tools  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  the  same  accommodation  of  position,  to  compensate  for 
erroneous  construction,  or  subsequent  deterioration  from  wear,  as  when  they  are  held  in  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  directed  by  his  judgment 

It  must  also  be  additionally  borne  in  mind  that,  however  ponderous,  elaborate,  or  costly  the  maehine 
may  be,  its  effectiveness  entirely  depends  upon  the  proper  adaptation  and  eudurancc  of  the  cutting-tool, 
through  the  agency  of  which  it  produces  its  results. 

The  usual  position  of  the  fixed  turning-tools  is  the  horizontal  line,  ns  at  a.  Fig.  3625  ; and  unless  the 
tools  always  lie  on  the  radius,  (or  any  other  predetermined  line.)  various  interferences  occur.  For  in- 
stance, the  tool  proceeding  in  either  of  the  lines  ft  or  c,  could  not  reach  the  centre  of  the  work,  and  a 
portion  would  then  escape  being  wrought ; the  curvature  of  the  circle  at  ft  would  sacrifice  the  proper 
angle,  and  expose  the  tool  to  fracture  from  the  obliquity  of  the  strain ; and  at  c,  the  edge  would  be 
altogether  out  of  contact,  and  the  tool  could  only  ruh  and  not  cut.  These  evil?  increase  with  the  dim 
inution  of  the  circle ; and  although  the  diagram  is  greatly  exaggerated  for  illustration,  the  want  of 
centrality  is  in  truth  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  that  various  contrivances  are  resorted  to,  by  which  either 
tlie  entire  slide-rest,  or  the  cutter  alone,  may  be  exactly  adjusted  for  height  of  centre. 
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The  planing  tools  for  metals  arc  in  general  fixed  vertically,  and  tho  path  of  the  work  being,  in  the 
majority  of  planing-mnchincs,  rectilinear  aud  horizontal,  the  tool  may  he  placed  at  d,  e,  or /,  indiffer- 
ently, there  being  no  interference  from  curvature  as  in  turning. 

In  those  modifications  of  tire  planing- machine  in  which,  ns  in  Brunei’s  mortising-engine,  the  cutter 
travels  perpendicularly,  and  is  also  fixed  perpendicularly,  os  in  the  key-groove  or  slotting-engines,  and 
the  pa  ring-engines,  the  general  form  of  tho  tool  f or  that  of  a strong  paring  chisel,  is  retained,  but  the 
blade  i lightly  inclined  in  its  length  as  at  j,  Fig.  3626,  to  avoid  touching  the  surface  to  be  wrought 

ojM*p»  with  its  cutting  edge,  and  the  length  of  tho  tool  supplies  a little  elasticity  to  relievo  the  friction 
of  back  stroke. 


3623. 


Although  all  the  various  forms  of  hand-turning  tools  are  more  or  less  employed  as  fixed  tools,  still 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  point-tool,  (such  as  <j,  in  the  plan  Fig.  3626,)  the  angle  of 
which  should  be  slightly  rounded ; but  for  working  into  an  angle,  the  point  of  the  tool  is  thrown  off  as 
at  A,  so  that  its  shaft  may  avoid  either  side  of  the  angle,  and  it  is  then  called  a side  tool.  For  internal 
works,  and  in  small  apertures  especially,  the  abrupt  curvature  requires  particular  attention  to  the  cen- 
tral position  of  the  tool  «,  and  a frequent  sacrifice  of  the  most  proper  form  of  the  chamfer  or  edge.  We 
will  now  describe  a few  of  the  slide -rest  tools  in  the  previous  order,  namely,  those  for  soft  wood,  for 
hard  wood,  for  brass,  and  for  iron. 

The  fired  loots  for  soft  tcood  require  the  same  acufe  edges  and  nearly  tnngential  positions  as  those 
used  by  hand ; and  if  these  conditions  exist,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  tool  touch  the  work 
above  or  below  the  centre ; but  the  central  line,  or  a,  Fig.  3625,  is  the  most  usual.  The  soft-wood 
gouge,  or  hook-tool,  is  successfully  imitated  by  making  an  oblique  hole  in  the  end  of  a bar  of  steel,  as 
seen  in  two  views  in  Fig.  3627,  but  it  is  not  very  lasting ; or  a bar  of  steel  may  be  bent  to  the  form  of 
Fig.  3628,  and  sharpened  internally,  either  rounded  to  serve  as  a gouge,  or  straight  and  inclined  as  a 
chisel,  but  neither  of  these  tools  admits  in  itself  of  adjustment  for  centre. 

The  difficulty  of  centre  is  combated  by  the  use  of  a tool  exactly  like  a common  gouge  or  chisel,  but 
only  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  with  a cylindrical  stem  also  an  inch  or  two  long,  by  which  it  may  be  re- 
tained at  any  height,  in  the  end  of  n bar  of  iron,  having  a nearly  perpendicular  hole  and  an  appropriate 
side-screw  for  fixing  the  tool ; this  construction  is  abundantly  strong  for  wood. 

The  fired  tools  for  hard  t rood  and  ivory  follow  the  several  forms  of  the  hand-tools,  Figs.  3498  to  3606, 
except  in  having  parallel  stems ; they  are  always  placed  horizontally,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects 
just  as  before.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  end  of  the  tool  is  its  widest  part ; in  order  that, 
if  it  be  sent  in  below  the  surface  of  the  work,  as  in  cutting  a groove,  it  may  clear  well  and  not  rub 
aguinst  the  sides. 

In  sharpening  the  tools  intended  for  hard  wood  and  ivory,  the  oil-stone  should  be  applied  principally 
at  the  end,  or  on  the  chamfer  of  the  tool,  os  this  will  not  reduce  the  height  of  centre,  which  it  is  always 
important  to  retain.  If,  however,  the  tools  should  eventually  become  chamfered  off,  after  the  manner 
of  Fig.  3606.  they  may  be  annealed,  and  thrown  up  to  place  the  chamfered  part  in  the  line  of  the  gene- 
ral face ; they  are  then  rehardened,  and  ground  up  as  at  first  But  as  most  of  the  slide-rests  for  wood- 
turning are  fitted  into  pedestals  by  means  of  a cylindrical  stem  with  a vertical  screw  adjustment  the 
tools  may  be  at  all  times  accurately  centered  when  particular  a* re  is  required  ; ami  this  provision  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  with  the  several  revolving  cutters  applied  to  the  slide-rest  which  will  be  here- 
after adverted  to. 

The  fired  loots  for  brass  and  for  iron,  whether  used  in  the  lathe  or  the  planing- machine,  will  be  con- 
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sidered  in  one  group ; the  principal  difference  is,  that  the  took  for  brass  present  an  angle  of  nearly  90 
degrees,  the  tools  for  iron  an  angle  of  00,  to  the  superficies  to  be  wrought  Indeed,  the  angles  or  edges 
of  the  cube  may  be  considered  as  the  generic  forms  of  the  tools  for  brass,  and  the  angles  or  edges  of 
the  tetrahedron,  sis  the  generic  forms  of  the  tools  for  iron ; that  is,  supposing  the  edges  or  planes  of 
these  solids  to  be  laid  almost  in  contact  with  the  line  of  motiou  or  of  the  cut,  in  order  that  they  may 
fulfil  the  constant  conditions  of  the  paring  tools. 

The  fixed  tools  for  brass  and  similar  allots  resemble,  as  in  kind-turning,  the  more  simple  of  the  hard- 
wood took,  except  that  they  are  sharpened  a trifle  thicker  on  the  edge  ; they  are,  however,  nearly  re- 
stricted to  the  point-tool,  the  narrow  round  tool,  and  to  the  side-tool,  which  is  represented  at  j.  Fig.  3026. 
It  is  ground  so  that  the  two  cutting  edges  meet  at  an  angle  not  exceeding  about  80  degrees,  tliat  in 
proceeding  into  rectangular  corners  it  may  clear  each  face  by  about  five  degrees,  and  it  will  then  cut 
in  either  direction,  so  as  to  proceed  into  the  angle  upon  the  cylindrical  line,  and  to  leave  it  upon  the 
plane  surface,  or  it  may  be  applied  just  in  the  reverse  manner  without  intermission. 

When  the  tool  is  used  for  rough  work  the  comer  is  slightly  rounded,  but  in  finishing  it  is  usually 
quite  sharp ; and  as  it  differs  only  some  ten  degrees  from  the  solid  angle  of  a cube,  it  is  abundantly 
strong.  If  the  tools  acted  upon  a considerable  extent  or  width  of  the  brass,  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
set  in  vibration ; but  as  the  paths  of  the  cutters  are  determined  by  the  guide  principle  employed,  the 
point  fulfils  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  fixed  tools  for  iron  present  more  difficulties  than  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  kinds  ; first,  the 
edges  of  the  took  are  thiuner  and  more  interfered  with  in  the  act  of  grinding,  as  the  vertical  height  of 
the  cutting  edge  is  reduced  when  either  face  of  the  wedge  is  ground ; and  secondly,  they  are  exposed 
to  far  more  severe  strains  from  the  greater  hardness  of  the  material,  and  the  less  sparing  manner  in 
which  it  is  reduced  or  wrought,  owing  to  its  smaller  price  and  other  circumstances  ; and  therefore,  the 
most  proper  and  economic  forms  of  the  took  for  iron  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

The  fracture  of  a tool  when  it  is  overloaded  commonly  points  out  the  line  of  greatest  resistance  or 
strain.  The  tool.  Fig.  3629,  although  apparently  keen,  is  very  weak,  and  it  is  besides  disposed  to  pur- 
sue the  line  at  which  its  wedge-formed  extremity  meets  the  work,  or  to  penetrate  at  an  angle  of  some 
30  degrees.  Fig.  8629  would  probably  break  through  a line  drawn  nearly  parallel  with  the  face  a 6 of 
the  work  under  formation ; that  portion  should  therefore  be  made  very  nearly  parallel  with  a b,  the  line 
of  resistance,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  tool  the  strength  of  the  entire  section  of  the  steel ; so  tliat  should 
it  now  break  it  will  have  n much  longer  line  of  fracture.  The  tool  thus  altered  is  very  proper  for  brass, 
an  alloy  upon  which  acute  tools  cannot  be  favorably  employed. 

But  with  the  obtuse  edge  of  Fig.  8630  other  metals  will  "be  only  removed  with  considerable  labor,  as 
it  must  be  remembered  the  too!  is  a wedge,  and  must  insinuate  itself  as  such  amongst  the  fibres  of  the 
material.  To  give  the  strengthened  tool  the  proper 
degree  of  penetration,  the  upper  face  is  next  sloped,  3629. 

as  in  Fig.  8681,  to  that  angle  in  which  the  minimum 
of  friction  and  the  maximum  of  durability  of  the  edge 
most  nearly  meet ; and  which,  for  iron,  is  shown  to 
be  about  60  degrees,  as  in  the  triangular  tool,  Fig. 

3609.  The  three  planes  of  pointed  took  for  iron, 
meeting  at  60  degrees,  constitute  the  angle  of  the  te-  q 
tr&hcdrou.  or  the  solid  with  four  equilateral  planes, 
like  a triangular  pyramid,  the  base  and  sales  of  which  are  exactly  alike. 

But  the  form  of  Fig.  3631  would  be  soon  lost  in  the  act  of  grinding  ; therefore,  to  conclude, 
is  made  in  the  bent  form  of  Fig.  3632,  in  which  the  angles  of  Fig.  3631  are  retained,  and  the  tool  may 
be  muuy  times  ground  without  departing  from  its  most  proper  form.  This  is  in  effect  extending  the 
angle  of  the  tetrahedron  into  the  triangular  prism  ground  off  obliquely,  or  rather,  as  seen  in  the  front 
view.  Fig.  3633,  into  a prism  of  five  sides,  the  front  angle  of  which  varies  from  60  degrees  to  120  de- 
grees, and  is  slightly  rounded,  the  latter  being  most  suitable  for  rough  work ; sometimes  the  front  of  the 
prism  is  half-round,  at  other  times  quite  flat : these  forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  8639. 

The  extremities  of  Figs.  3631  and  3632  approach  very  closely  to  the  form  of  the  graver  used  for  en- 
graving on  steel  and  copper- plates,  than  which  no  instrument  works  more  perfectly.  The  slender  graver, 
whether  square  or  lozenge,  is  slightly  bent,  and  has  a flattened  handle,  so  that  the  ridge  behind  the 
point  may  lie  so  nearly  parallel  with,  and  so  completely  buried  in,  the  line  or  groove  under  formation, 
as  to  be  prevented  or  chucked  by  the  surface  contact  from  digging  into  the  work.  This  is  another  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  tluit  the  line  of  penetration  is  tliat  of  the  lower  face  of  the  cutter  or  wedge,  or  that 
touching  the  work. 

In  adopting  the  crank-formcd  took,  Fig.  3632,  the  principle  must  not  be  carried  into  excess,  as  it 
must  be  remembered  we  can  never  expunge  elasticity  from  our  materiak,  whether  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  modiine,  the  tool,  or  the  work. 

The  tool  should  be  always  grasped  as  near  the  end  as  practicable,  therefore  the  hook  or  crank  should 
occupy  but  little  length ; as  the  distance  from  the  supposed  line  of  the  fixing-screw  c to  the  edge  of  the 
tool  being  doubled,  the  flexure  of  the  instrument  will  be  four  fold ; when  trebled,  nine  fold  ; in  fact,  ns 
the  square.  And  also  as  the  flexure  may  Ire  supposed  to  occur  from  near  the  centre  of  the  bar,  (that 
is,  neglecting  the  crook,)  the  point  of  the  tool  should  not  extend  beyond  the  central  line  o;  otherwise 
when  the  tool  bends,  its  point  would  dig  still  deeper  into  the  work  from  its  rotation  on  the  intersection 
of  c and  o ; the  point  situated  behind  the  central  line  would  spring  atony  from , or  out  of,  instead  of  into 
the  work.  To  extend  the  wear  of  the  cranked  took  they  are  commonly  forged  so  that  the  point  is  nearly 
level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  shaft,  as  in  Fig.  3638 ; they  then  admit  of  being  manv  times  ground 
before  they  reach  the  central  line,  and  they  are  ultimately  ground  (always  at  the  end  otrtl>e  prism  and 
obliquely)  until  the  hook  is  entirely  lost.  This  avoids  such  frequent  recurrence  to  the  forge  fire,  but  it 
ia  a departure  from  the  right  principle  to  allow  the  point  to  extend  beyond  the  centre  line  <x 


3630.  3631.  3632.  3633. 
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The  works  of  the  lathe  and  planing-machine  frequently  present  angles  or  rebates,  chamfers,  grooves* 
and  undercut  lines,  which  require  that  the  tool  should  be  bent  nbout  in  various  ways,  in  order  that 
their  edges  may  retain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  relations  to  all  these  surfaces,  as  the  ordinary 
surfacing  tools.  Figs.  3631  and  3632,  have  to  the  plane  a b.  For  instance,  the  abaft  of  the  tool  Fig. 
8631,  when  bent  at  about  the  angle  of  15  degrees,  becomes  a side  cutting  and  facing  tool,  as  shown  in 
plan  in  Fig.  3634,  in  elevation  in  Fig.  3635.  and  in  perspective  in  Fig.  3636;  and  in  like  manner  the 
cranked  tool,  Fig.  3632,  when  also  bent  as  in  Fig.  3634,  becomes  Fig.  3037,  and  is  also  adapted  to  work- 
ing into  angular  corners  upon  either  face. 


3636. 


Mr.  Nasmyth’s  tool-gage,  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  3638,  and  in  plan  in  Fig.  3039,  entirely  removes 
the  uncertainty  of  the  angles  given  to  these  irregular  bent  tools;  for  instance,  when  the  shaft  of  the  tool 
is  laid  upon  the  flat  surface  and  applied  to  the  iron  cone  c,  whose  side  measures  about  3°  with  the  per- 
pendicular, it  serves  with  equal  truth  for  t,  the  tool  for  surfaces ; p and  ft  the  side-cutting  tools,  used 
also  for  perpendicular  cuts  and  fillets ; and  u for  under  cut  works. 


3638.  3639. 
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In  applying  tools  to  lathe  works  of  small  diameters,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  exact,  and  not  to  place 
them  above  the  centre,  or  they  immediately  rub  ; and  as  this  soon  occurs  with  tools  having  so  small  an 
angle,  it  appears  desirable  to  make  the  cone-gage  for  small  lathe  works  of  about  twice  the  given  angle, 
and  to  mark  upon  the  cone  a circle  exactly  indicative  of  the  height  of  centre ; the  tool  can  be  then 
packed  up  to  tne  centre  line,  with  one  or  two  lips  of  sheet -iron,  to  be  afterwards  placed  beneath  the 
tool  when  it  is  fixed  in  the  lathe  rest.  In  sma'l  hollow  works,  the  most  lasting  or  the  crank-formed 
tools  are  entirely  inapplicable ; indeed,  so  much  attention  is  required  to  prevent  the  tool  from  rubbing 
against  the  interior  surfaces,  that  the  ordinary  angles  cannot  be  employed,  and  the  cone  gage  ceases  to 
be  useful,  but  in  every  other  case  it  should  be  constantly  resorted  to ; the  additional  thickness  a is  re- 
quired to  make  it  applicable  to  the  crank- funned  tools. 


3640.  3641. 


3643. 


Fig.  3640  represents  a cutter  introduced  in  the  block  machinery  at  Portsmouth,  England,  to  lessen 
the  difficulty  of  making  and  restoring  the  tools  for  turning  the  wrought  iron  pins  for  the  sheaves ; it 
consists  of  a cylindrical  wire  which,  from  being  ground  off  obliquely,  presents  an  elliptical  edge;  the 
tool  is  fixed  in  a stock  of  iron,  terminating  in  an  oblique  hole,  with  a binding-screw.  The  tool,  when 
used  for  iron,  in  the  “ pin  turning  lathes,”  was  made  solid  ; when  used  for  turning  the  surfaces  of  the 
wooden  shells,  in  the  “ shaping  engine,”  it  was  pierced  with  a central  hole  ; the  latter  could  only  facili- 
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tatc  the  process  of  sharpening  without  altering  the  character  of  the  edge,  which  continued  under  the 
game  circum -lances  as  when  solid. 

About  sixteen  years  back  the  author  made  for  his  own  use  a tool  such  as  Fig.  3640,  but  found  that 
with  rough  usage  the  cutter  was  shivered  away,  on  account  of  its  breadth,  and  be  was  soon  led  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  solid  cylinder  a triangular  cutter,  the  final  edge  of  which  was  slightly  rounded,  and  placed 
more  nearly  perpendicular,  in  a split  socket  with  a side  screw,  as  in  Fig.  3641.  The  strength  of  the 
edge  was  greatly  increased,  and  it  became,  in  fact,  an  exact  cony  of  the  most  favorable  kind  of  tool  for 
the  lathe  or  planing- machine,  retaining  the  advantage  that  the  original  form  could  be  always  kept, 
with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  time,  and  without  continually  reforging  the  blade,  to  the  manifest  de- 
terioration of  the  steel  from  passing  so  frequently  through  the  fire;  it  being  only  requisite  to  grind  its 
extremity  like  a common  graver,  and  to  place  it  so  much  higher  in  the  stock  as  to  keep  the  edge  at  all 
times  true  to  the  centre. 

A right  and  a left  hand  side  toed  for  angles,  the  former  seen  in  Figs.  3642  and  3643,  were  also  made; 
the  blade  and  set-screw  were  placed  at  about  45°,  and  at  a sufficient  vertical  angle  to  clear  both  the 
inside  of  a cylinder  of  three  inches  diameter  and  also  to  face  the  bottom  or  surface.  These  side- tools 
answered  very  well  for  cast  iron ; but  Fig.  3641,  the  ordinary  surfacing  tool,  is  excellent  for  all  purposes, 
and  has  been  employed  in  many  extensive  establishments. 

The  prismatic  cutters  admit  of  the  usual  variations  of  shape : sometimes  two  binding  screws  are  used, 
and  occasionally  a tail  screw,  to  receive  the  direct  strain  of  the  cut  When  the  blades  are  only  used 
for  cutting  in  the  one  direction,  say  from  right  to  left,  they  may,  with  advantage,  be  ground  with  a 
double  inclination ; for  as  all  these  pointed  tools  work  laterally,  the  true  inclination  of  some  60°  to  the 
narrow  facet  or  fillet  operated  upon  is  then  more  strictly  attained. 

Considerable  economy  results  from  this  and  several  other  applications,  in  which  the  cutter  and  its 
shaft  are  distinct  parts.  The  small  blades  of  steel  admit  of  being  formed  with  considerable  ease  and 
accuracy,  and  of  being  hardened  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  And  when  the  cutters  are  fixed  in  strong 
bars  or  shafts  of  iroD,  they  receive  any  required  degree  of  strength,  and  the  one  shaft  or  carnage  will 
serve  for  any  successive  number  of  blades. 

The  blades  are  sometimes  made  flat,  or  convex  in  the  front,  and  ground  much  thinner,  to  serve  for 
soft  wood ; the  tools  for  hard  wood  and  ivory,  being  more  easily  ground,  do  not  call  for  this  application 
of  detached  blades. 

In  turning  heavy  works  to  their  res|>ective  forms,  a slow  motion  and  strong  pointed  tools  are  em- 
ployed ; but  in  finishing  these  works  with  a quicker  rate  of  motion,  there  is  risk  of  putting  the  lathe  in 
a slight  tremor,  more  particularly  from  the  small  periodic  shocks  of  the  toothed  wheels,  which  in  light 
finishing  cuts  are  no  longer  kept  in  close  bearing  as  in  stronger  cuts. 

Under  these  circumstances,  were  the  tools  rigid  and  penetrative,  each  vibration  would  produce  a line 
or  scratch  upon  the  surface,  hut  thfifinishing  or  hanging  tools,  Figs.  3644  and  3645,  called  also  spring- 
ing tools,  which  are  made  of  various  curves  and  degrees  of  strength,  yield  to  these  small  accidental  mo- 
tions. The  first  resembles  in  its  angles  the  rest  of  the  tools  used  for  brass,  the  second  tliose  for  iroo ; 
their  edges  are  rectilinear,  and  sometimes  an  inch  wide.  I’ho  width  and  elasticity  of  these  finishing  tools 
prevent  their  acting  otherwise  than  as  scrapers  for  removing  the  slight  superficial  roughness  without 
detracting  from  the  accuracy  of  form  previously  given.  In  a somewhat  similar  manner  the  broad  luwd 
flat  tool,  rendered  elastic  by  its  partial  support,  as  in  Fig.  3610,  is  frequently  used  for  smoothing  brass 
works,  and  others  turned  with  the  slide-rest. 


Figs.  3646  and  3647  represent  a very  excellent  finishing  tool,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clement,  for  planing 
cast  and  wrought  irou  and  steel ; it  resembles  the  cranked  tools  generally,  nut  is  slighter ; it  is  made 
smooth  and  flat  upon  the  extremity,  or  rather  in  a very  minute  degree  rounded.  Tin's  tool  is  sharpened 
very  keenly  upon  the  oil-stone,  and  is  used  for  extremely  thin  cuts,  generally  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  when  the  comers  just  escape  touching  the  wort  is  left  beautifully  smooth  ; the  edge  should 
on  no  account  stand  in  advance  of  the  centre  line.  But  to  avoid  the  chatters  so  liable  to  occur  in  brass 
works,  Mr.  Clement  prefers  for  that  material  the  elastic  planing-tool,  Figa.  36-18  and  3649;  its  edge  is 
eituAtcd  considerably  behind  the  centre. 

In  concluding  the  notice  of  the  turning  tools  it  may  he  necessary  to  add  a few  words  on  those  used 
for  lead,  tin,  zinc,  copper,  and  their  ordinary  alloys.  The  softest  of  these  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  and 
Boft  pewter,  may  be  turned  with  the  ordinary  tools  for  Boft  wood ; but  for  the  harder  metals,  such  as 
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zinc,  and  hard  alloys  containing  much  antimony,  the  tools  resemble  those  used  for  the  hard  woods,  and 
they  are  mostly  employed  dry. 

Copper,  which  is  much  harder  and  tougher,  is  turned  with  tools  similar  to  those  for  wrought-iron,  but 
in  general  they  are  sharpened  a little  more  keenly,  and  water  is  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  work  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  dragging  or  tearing  up  the  face  of  the  copper,  a metal  that  neither  admits  of  being  turned  or 
filed  with  the  ordinary  facility  of  most  others.  Silver  and  gold,  having  the  tenacious  character  of  cop- 
per, require  similar  turning  tools,  and  they  arc  generally  lubricated  with  milk. 

Id  the  above,  and  nearly  all  the  metals  except  iron  and  those  of  equal  or  superior  hardness,  there 
seems  a disposition  to  adhere,  when  by  accident  the  recently  removed  shaving  gets  forcibly  pressed 
against  a recently  exposed  surface,  (the  metals  at  the  time  being  chemically  clean;)  this  disposition  to 
unite  is  nearly  prevented  when  water  or  other  fluid  is  used. 

Water  is  occasionally  resorted  to  in  turning  wrought-iron  and  steel  ; this  causes  the  work  to  be  left 
somewhat  smoother,  but  it  is  not  generally  used,  except  in  heavy  work,  as  it  is  apt  to  rust  the  machin- 
ery ; oil  fulfils  the  same  end.  but  it  is  too  expensive  for  general  purposes. 

Cast-iron,  having  a crystalline  structure,  the  shavings  soon  brenk  without  causing  so  much  friction  as 
the  hard  ductile  metals ; cast-iron  is  therefore  always  worked  dry,  even  wheu  the  acute  edges  of  60 
degrees  are  thickened  to  those  of  80  or  90,  either  from  necessity,  as  in  some  of  the  small  boring  tools, 
or  from  choice  on  the  score  of  durability,  as  in  the  largest  boring  tools  and  others.  Brass  and  gun  metal 
arc  also  worked  dry,  although  the  turning  tools  arc  nearly  rectangular,  as  the  copper  becomes  so  far 
modified  by  the  zinc  or  tin,  that  the  alloys,  although  much  less  crystalline  than  cast-irou,  and  less  duc- 
tile than  copper,  yield  to  the  turning  tools  very  cleanly  without  water. 

But  wheu  tools  with  rectangular  edges  are  used  for  wrought-iron  and  steel,  on  account  of  the  greater 
cohesion  of  these  materials,  they  must  be  lubricated  with  oil,  greese,  soap  and  water,  or  other  matter, 
to  prevent  the  metals  from  being  tom.  And  the  screw-cutting  tools,  many  of  which  present  much  sur- 
face friction,  and  also  rectangular  or  still  more  obtuse  edges,  almost  invariably  require  oil  or  other  unc- 
tuous fluids  for  all  the  metals. 

In  the  practice  of  metal  turning  the  diamond  point  a b,  Fig.  2846,  is  occasionally  used  in  turning 
hardened  steel  and  other  substances ; i /,  Fig.  2845,  arc  constantly  used  in  engraving  by  machinery, 
and  in  graduating  mathematical  instruments. 
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E is  the  pulley  cone  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  machine.  On  the  spindle  of  this  cone 
is  keyed  the  bevel-wheel /,  which  geera  with  the  similar  wheel  marked  e on  the  vertical  spindle  <7.  This 
spindle  is  provided  with  a sunk- feather  to  allow  it  to  slide  through  the  eye  of  the  wheel  e when  the 
bracket  is  moved  vertically.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  <7  is  keyed  the  bevel-wheel  h,  which 
works  into  another  similar  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  horizontal  and  hollow  shaft  G.  which  has  its  bearing 
in  the  boss  F.  This  hollow  shaft  0 has  a groove  cut  inside  of  it  to  receive  a feather  inserted  into  the 
spindle  k,  which  passes  into  it,  and  with  which  it  must  of  necessity  turn  by  virtue  of  the  connecting 
feather  or  key  projecting  from  the  surface  of  k.  The  other  end  of  the  spindle  k has  its  extreme  bear 
ion  in  the  slide,  and  has  the  bevel-wheel  o keyed  upon  it ; this  wheel  goers  with  that  marked  n on  the 
drill-spindle.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  motion  being  communicated  to  the  driving  pulley-cone  E,  it  will 
be  transferred  to  the  bevel-pair  / and  e,  then  to  the  similar  bevel-pair  at  h,  and  from  that  point  through 
g and  k to  the  bevel-pair  o and  n,  the  last  of  which  13  placed  on  the  drill-spindle  l with  a sliding  feather 
or  key,  as  before  explained. 

We  have  described  the  wheel  which  geera  with  that  marked  h,  os  being  directly  keyed  oq  the  hollow 
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of  the  operator ; but  in  this  the  drill  spindle  has  not  only  the  same  vertical  and  revolving  motions  as  in 
that  form  of  the  machine,  but  admits  also  of  a lateral  motion  whereby  it  can  be;  brought  over  the  work 
into  any  required  position  within  the  limits  of  the  radial  arm  D,  on  which  the  whole  drilling  apparatus 
is  carried. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  a strong  upright  framing  A A,  Fig.  3650,  with  a sole  by  which  it  can  be 
bolted  to  a stone  foundation.  To  this  is  attached  a vertical  sliding  bracket  B B B,  attached  by  dove- 
tailed guides.  This  bracket  is  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  height  required  for  the 
work,  by  means  of  a handle  which  fits  on  the  end  of  the  tangent-screw  L ; this  screw  works  into  the 
tangent-wheel  K,  on  the  spindle  of  which  is  a small  pinion  which  geera  with  a rack  on  the  back  of  the 
bracket  B B.  The  bracket  is  secured,  when  raised  to  its  proper  position,  by  the  pinching-scrcw  te>,  on 
the  outer  end  of  which  a handle  is  fixed. 

C C is  the  sole  of  the  radial  arm  D D.  It  is  supported  in  bearings  at  its  extremities  in  the  vertical 
slide  B B,  and  by  this  moans  can  swing  through  an  arc  of  180  degrees.  On  this  arm  D I)  is  carried  a 
movable  slide,  to  which  ail  the  drilling  apparatus  is  attached. 
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piece  G ; this,  however,  is  not  the  case : the  wheel  is  keyed  on  an  independent  short  spindle  of  its  own, 
which  enters  (J  in  F,  and  connects  itself  also  by  a sunk  key,  so  that  the  piece  G is  nothing  more  than  a 
coupling  for  this  spindle  with  that  marked  k,  and  can  moreover  be  slid  considerably  further  into  the 
boss  F than  is  represented  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  3652. 

The  slide  Is  moved  along  the  radial  arm  D by  a crank-handle  placed  on  the  squared  end  of  the  screw 
v o,  which  passes  through  a nut  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  slide  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  slide  move*  along  the  arm  in  dovetail  guides,  as  shown  in  the  front  view,  Fig.  3653 ; on  the 
upper  side  are  the  adjusting  piece  c and  setting-screws  d. 

As  already  stated,  the  feeding  apparatus,  and  in  fact  all  the  drilling  tackle,  is  identical  in  arrange- 
ment with  that  described  on  p.  387  : pp  are  the  friction-pulleys  on  the  same  axes  as  the  screw-wheels 
which  geer  with  the  screwed  part  r ot  the  drill  spindle,  q q are  the  friction-clips  upon  the  pulleys  p p, 
and  * is  the  screwed  rod  by  which  the  clips  are  brought  into  action. 

For  some  special  purposes  the  radial  drill  afford*  great  convenience,  but  where  much  accuracy  is  re- 
quired it  cannot  be  so  well  depended  upon  as  the  ordinary  form,  as  it  rarely  possesses  the  requisite 
degree  of  rigidity. 

It  may  be  hero  observed,  that  the  merit  of  first  introducing  this  description  of  drilling  machine  is  due 
to  Messrs.  Benjamin  Hick  & Son,  of  Bolton. 


TOOL,  PORTABLE  DRILLING — By  Nasmyth,  Gaskell  A Co.,  Manchester.  Fig.  3652  is  a side 
elevation  of  the  machine;  Fig.  8653,  a front  view. 

Fig.  3654  is  a partial  section  through  the  axis  of  the  drill-spindle. 

Fig.  3656,  a cross-section  above  the  table  N,  showing  the  form  of  the  frame  A A. 

Tins  frame  is  formed  of  one  casting,  and  is  bolted  to  a large  sole-plate,  which  serves  as  a foundation 
without  other  fixing. 

B B,  the  drill -spindle,  pauses  through  a long  tube  marked  C C,  and  which  serves  as  a guide  to  the 
spindle,  in  ascending  and  descending.  The  spindle  is  attached  by  a sunk-feather  to  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  so  that  the  spindle  can  slide  in  it  vertically,  but  cannot  turn  round  within  it. 

D D,  the  two  fixed  brackets  in  which  are  the  bearings  of  the  guide-table  C C,  the  plan  of  which  Is 
shown  separately  by  Fig.  3658. 

E,  a set  of  driving  cone-pulleys  corresponding  to  the  lower  set  of  cone-pulleys  F.  On  these  two  sets 
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of  pulleys  is  placed  the  belt,  which  directly  gives  motion  to  the  drill-spindle  by  incans  of  the  bevel- pair 
a and  b,  of  which  the  wheel  marked  a is  keyed  on  the  gnidc-tube  C C of  the  drill-spindle,  aud  that 
marked  b is  fast  on  the  rod  of  the  same  spindle  on  which  are  the  cone  pulleys  E. 

G and  H,  a pair  of  pulleys,  one  fast  and  the  other  loose,  by  which  the  machine  is  driven.  They  are 
upon  the  same  spindle  as  the  lower  cone-pulleys  F,  by  which  the  motion  is  couveyed  through  a belt  to 
the  pullev  E. 

I,  a link  connecting  the  foot-lever  J with  the  weighted  lever  L,  oue  end  of  which  enters  a recess  d of 
the  sliding  bracket  A A,  the  sole  of  which  is  guided  in  dovetail  grooves,  formed  by  the  pieces  bbbb,  seen 
in  Fig.  8653.  From  this  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  when  the  foot  is  pressed  upon  the  foot- 
board at  J,  the  link  I will  cause  the  weighted  end  of  the  lever  L to  ascend,  and  the  other  to  descend; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sliding  bracket,  into  which  is  fitted  the  top  of  the  drill-spindle 

The  manner  of  attaching  the  drill-spindle  to  the  sliding  bracket  is  rendered  obvious  by  Fig.  3654 : 
the  top  is  formed  with  a ruff  upon  it,  which  is  kept  iu  the  screwed  recess  formed  in  c to  receive  it,  by 
the  hollow  screw  which  bears  against  the  under  side  of  the  ruff.  The  spindle  is  at  the  same  time  met 
above  by  a -crewed  steel  pin.  The  end  of  this  pin  sustains  the  downward  pressure  when  the  foot  is 
placed  on  the  treddlo  J. 

M is  the  bracket  of  the  table  N.  The  table  is  simply  a plank  of  wood  resting  upon  the  top  plate  erf 
the  bracket. 

As  the  travel  of  the  drill -spindle  is  very  limited,  the  table-bracket  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleas- 
ure, through  the  required  rnnge.  by  means  of  the  screw  8.  Its  sole  is  guided  vertically  by  grooves  k k 
in  the  frame  ; this  has  also  grooves  formed  in  it  to  receive  the  heads  of  the  setting-bolts  m m,  the  nuts  of 
which,  being  screwed  tight,  keep  the  bracket  in  its  place.  The  bolt-heads  ure  entered  through  the  open- 
ings n,  and  slide  down  the  grooves  //;  the  arrangement  of  the  table-screw  S,  with  the  hund-whecl  for 
working  it.  also  its  socket  with  the  treddlo- lever  attached,  are  shown  in  plan.  Fig.  3659. 

Fig.  3656  Is  a plan  of  the  sliding  bracket  for  feeding  the  drill-spindle ; and  Fig.  3057  is  a plan  of  the 
lever  by  which  it  is  worked  by  means  of  the  treddle  and  link  I. 

TORSION  in  mechanics  is  the  twisting  or  wrenching  of  a body  by  the  exertion  of  a lateral  force.  If 
a slender  rod  of  metal  suspended  vertically,  and  having  its  upper  end  fixed,  be  twisted  through  a cer- 
tain angle  by  a force  acting  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  it  will,  on  the  removal  of  the  force,  un- 
twist itself,  or  return  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a greater  or  less  velocity,  and,  after  a series  of  os- 
cillations, will  come  to  rest  in  its  original  position.  The  limits  of  torsion  within  which  the  body  will  re- 
turn to  its  original  state  depend  upon  its  elasticity.  A fine  wire  of  a few  feet  in  length  may  bo  twisted 
through  several  revolutions  without  imparing  its  elasticity ; and  within  those  limits  the  force  evolved  u 
found  to  be  perfectly  regular,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  angular  displacement  from  the  position 
of  rest  If  the  angular  displacement  exceeds  a certain  limit,  the  particles  of  the  body  will  be  wrenched 
asunder ; or  if  the  elasticity  is  not  perfect,  (as  in  a wire  of  lead,  for  example,  before  disruption  takes 
place,)  the  particles  will  assume  a new  arrangement,  or  take  a *«?/,  and  will  uot  return  to  their  original 
position  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  disturbing  force. 

The  resistance  which  cylinders  or  prisms  formed  of  different  substances  oppose  to  torsion,  furnishes 
one  of  the  u-ual  methods  of  determining  the  elasticity  and  strength  of  materials ; and  the  property  which 
a metallic  wire  or  thread  stretched  by  a small  weight  possesses  of  becoming  twisted  aud  untwisted  in 
a series  of  isochronous  and  perfectly  regular  oscillations,  has  been  ingeniously  applied  in  the  torsiou 
balance  to  the.measurcincnt  of  very  minute  forces,  and  thereby  to  the  cstabli.-hment  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  electricity  aud  magnetism,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  See  Bal- 
ance or  Torsion. 

The  laws  of  torsion  have  been  experimentally  investigated  by  Coulomb  in  a variety  of  substances; 
as  metallic  wires,  hairs,  fibres  of  silk,  Ac.  The  method  which  he  employed  consisted  in  attachiug  a 
body  of  given  form  and  dimensions  to  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  and,  alter  twisting  it  through  a certain 
angle,  to  abandon  it  to  the  action  of  the  force  evolved,  and  observe  the  time  of  the  oscillations.  The 
following  general  laws  were  found  to  hold  good : 

1.  Ou  loading  a wire  or  thread  with  different  weights,  it  will  settle  in  different  positions  of  stability; 
that  is  to  say,  an  index  attached  to  the  weight  will  point  in  different  directions  if  the  weight  be  varied, 
and  the  angular  deviation  may  amount  even  to  a whole  circumference. 

2.  The  oscillations  are  isochronous. 

3.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  weight  which  stretches  the  wire. 

4.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  wire. 

6.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 

From  the  second  of  these  laws  it  follows  that  when  the  wire  is  twisted  round  from  the  position  of  rest, 
the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  return  to  that  position  is  proportional  to  the  angle  to  be  described  in 
order  to  attain  it.  For  it  is  a general  result,  of  mechanics  that  all  motions  produced  by  forces  acting 
according  to  this  law  have  the  property  of  tautochronisni ; that  is  to  say,  the  oscillations  are  performed 
in  equal  times,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  arc.  This  fundamental  property  is  usually  enunciated  by 
saying  that  the  force  of  torsion  is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion. 

Let  F denote  the  force  of  torsion,  measured  by  the  weight  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  by 
means  of  a pulley  to  a point  p,  situated  at  the  unit  of  distance  (one  inch)  from  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and 
invariably  connected  with  it,  to  cause  the  point  p to  describe  an  arc  of  a circle  equal  in  length  to  the 
unit  of  distance ; then,  by  the  property  enunciated,  the  force  which  must  be  applied  at  p in  order  that 
the  point  may  describe  any  arc  <f>  is  expressed  by  F <p.  If  the  arc  of  torsion  is  express'd  in  degrees 
instead  of  parts  of  the  radius,  we  have  $ = —•  180°  (*  being  the  semicircumference  to  radius  1,  or 

= 314159  ;)  whence  the  expression  of  the  force  becomes  F-f-  v ~ 180°. 

On  this  principle  of  the  proportionality  of  the  impelling  force  to  the  angle  or  deviation  the  problem 
of  determining  tlie  time  of  an  oscillation  is  solved.  Suppose  a body  of  any  form  attached  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a slender  wire,  whose  weight  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  body  may  be  neglected,  and  let 
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rim  be  an  element  of  the  mass,  r the  distance  of  dm  from  the  axis  of  the  wire,  and  T the  time  of  an 
oscillation ; the  solution  of  the  problem  gives 

The  integral is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  attached  body.  If  the  body  be  a cylindor  whose 
axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  wire,  and  if  a denote  its  radius  and  M its  mass,  then J* rMm  = lMfl’; 
or,  substituting  the  weight  for  the  moss,  and  observing  that  if  the  weight  be  denoted  by  P,  and  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity  by  g (=321908  feet  or  386.2894  inches  in  a second,)  we  have  P = 

M g.J  r * rfw  = Pa,-r2y.  Hence  the  expression  for  the  time  becomes  T = ra^  ~ — p. 

If  the  attached  body  were  a slender  cylindrical  needle  suspended  horizontally  by  its  middle  to  tho 

wire,  we  should,  on  denoting  its  length  bv  /,  have  / r* dm  = | M P ; whence  T = * / -J  - — 

J 3 gr 

The  following  results  are  deduced  from  the  formula:  1.  The  force  of  torsion  is  independent  of  the 
weight  which  stretches  the  wire,  or  F remains  constant  while  P is  varied.  For  suppose  P to  become 
I*,  and  let  T'  be  the  corresponding  time  of  oscillation,  and  F'  the  corresponding  force,  we  have  then 

pi— 

_ 2 gV'  ~ 2 gVr  ’ 

whence  T* : T* : : P F' : P'  F.  Rut,  by  the  third  experimental  hRv.  T* : T'a  : : P : P' ; therefore  F'  = F. 

2.  The  force  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  wire.  For,  supposing  P to  remain  constant,  we  have 
T* : T'a : : F : F.  But,  by  the  fourth  experimental  law,  T* : T/a whence  F' : F : : l : V. 

3.  The  force  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire.  Let  there  be  two  wires 
of  the  same  substance,  but  of  different  diameters,  I)  and  D',  and  stretched  by  the  same  weight  P ; and 
let  T and  T'  be  the  corresponding  times.  By  the  fifth  experimental  law,  we  have  T : T' : : D'* : D\  But 
it  has  been  shown  that  T* : T'a : : F' : F ; therefore  F : F' : : I)‘ : I)'*. 

To  show  the  method  of  applying  the  formula*,  we  shall  compute  one  of  the  experiments  of  Coulomb. 
An  iron  wire  was  stretched  by  a vertical  cylinder  of  *8  of  an  inch  radius  and  weighing  2 lbs.,  and  it  was 
observed  to  make  20  oscillations  in  242  seconds,  or  one  in  124  seconds.  It  is  proposed  to  determine 

. iraa*  P 

the  force  F.  From  the  formula  for  the  time  of  an  oscillation  we  have,  by  transposition,  F = - — — . 

Substituting  numbers  in  this  formula,  wc  have  ira  = 9-8896,  a*  = 64,  P = 2,  g = 386  2894,  T*  = (121)* 
12-633 

= 146  #1  ; consequently  F = j = '0001117  of  a pound,  or  about  78  of  a grain.  Hence  the  weight 


applied  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  axis  of  the  wire  that  would  be  required  to  twist  the  wire 
tlirnugh  a complete  revolution,  or  360°.  is  6*283  times  this  quantity,  or  nearly  five  graius. 

For  the  demonstration  of  the  fundamental  formula,  namely,  T2  F = w* J' r1  d m,  sec  Coulomb,  Thiorie 
des  Machine t Timple $ ; or  Biot,  Traite  de  Physique,  tom.  i. 

TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT  for  the  correction  of  time-keepers.  Mr.  Dent  had  long  felt  persuaded 
that  the  interest  of  Horology  would  be  promoted  if  the  public  were  more  generally  possessed  of  a 
cheap,  simple,  and  correct  transit  instrument,  requiring  little  or  no  scientific  knowledge  for  its  right  use, 
and  not  readily  susceptible  of  injury  or  derangement.  To  this  end  he  had  devoted  much  time  and 
thought;  and,  in  1840,  he  considered  that  he  had  succeeded  in  inventing  an  apparatus  which,  by  means 
of  shadoirs,  would  produce  the  desired  result  This  idea  he  communicated  to  J.  M.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  who 
thereupon  informed  him  that  his  own  attention  had  for  some  years  been  devoted  to  the  some  object, 
aDd  that  be  had  contrived  an  optical  arrangement  which,  by  the  agency  of  a single  and  double  reflec- 
tion, determined  the  sun’s  passage  over  the  meridian  with  great  exactness.  Convinced  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Mr.  Bloxam’s  contrivance,  Mr.  Dent  in  conjunction  with  that  gentleman,  after  two  years  of 
great  labor  and  expense,  produced  tho  instrument  in  its  present  simple  and  accurate  form.  It  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a pntent,  and  may  be  had,  with  complete  instructions  for  its  use,  from  the  maker 
and  proprietor,  Mr.  Dent 

Fig.  3660  gives  a general  outline  of  the  instrument  in  readiness  for  taking  observations. 


The  Dipleidoscope  operates  bv  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays  by  means  of  a simple  combination  of  reflect- 
ing surfaces.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering  also  that  the  angle  of  the  incident  rays  of  light 
falling  upon  a plane  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  reflected  rays,  the  nature  and  action  of  the  instrument 
will  be  obvious  from  the  figure. 
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The  instrument  consists  of  three  reflecting  planes  DC,  DB,  and  BC,  Fig.  3B61.  DC  represents  the 
exterior  plate  of  gins*?,  which  covers  in  the  other  two  opaque  glass  surfaces  D B and  B C,  set  in  the  io 
terior  of  the  instrument  Suppose  D C to  be  so  divided  that  the  ray  No.  1 fulling  on  D C,  at  E,  will 
be  reflected  to  the  eye  at  1',  and  the  image  of  the  sun  will  appear  to  advance  in  the  direction  from  D 
towards  C.  The  rav  No.  2 passing  through  DC,  is  reflected  from  C B,  impinges  on  I)  B,  and  reaches 
the  eye  in  the  direction  2'.  The  image  of  the  sun  thus  formed  will  appear  to  move  from  C towards  D, 
because  it  has  been  t trice  reflected,  and  thus  the  two  images  will  approach  each  other.  Suppose  tho 
ray  No.  1 to  have  advanced  to  the  position  No.  3,  and  the  ray  No.  2 to  the  position  No.  4;  it  will  then 
be  evident  that  their  reflected  rays  will  be  in  the  same  direction  3'  and  4',  and,  therefore,  that  the  two 
images  of  the  sun  coincide,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  being  in  the  position  of  crossing  each  other,  and  in- 
dicating the  instant  of  apparent  noon ; as  the  rays  continue  to  advance,  the  images,  having  passed  over 
each  other,  will,  of  course,  he  seen  to  se]>arate. 

The  following  familiar  illustration  is  introduced  to  further  explain  the  optical  construction.  When 
the  sun  is  about  setting,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  rays  so  reflected  from  the  windows  of  a whole 
range  of  houses,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a public  illumination.  While  some  portions  of  the  sun’s  rays 
are  thus  reflected,  other  portions  pass  through  the  glass  into  the  rooms.  The  rays  thus  transmitted 
(the  rays  of  incidence,  as  they  were  styled  ubove)  may  be  thrown  at  pleasure  in  any  direction  consist- 
ent with  the  range  of  the  sun,  by  a person  within  the  room,  having  a looking-glass  in  his  hand  : exactly 
as  children  produce  what  they  call  a Jaclc-o’-LatUcrn.  Now  if,  instead  of  throwing  the  rays  upon  a 
non-reflecting  object,  (such  as  the  wall,  Ac.,)  he  were  to  transfer  them  to  another  looking-glass,  they 
would  be  again  reflected  from  this  latter  glass.  Supposing  these  two  looking-glasses  to  be  placed  at 
an  angle  of  less  than  90°,  in  a manner#orre-ponding  with  the  position  of  the  two  silvered  planes  seen 
in  the  instrument,  and  also  shown  in  the  figure  at  D B,  B C,  he  can  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  again  out  of 
the  window.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  window  to  represent  the  outer  reflector  of  the  meridian  instru- 
ment, its  construction  is,  by  this  process,  completely  exemplified.  To  proceed  a little  further;  it  is 
evident,  that  the  angle  ami  situation  of  the  two  looking-glasses  could  he  so  arranged  as  to  direct  the 
rays  of  the  sun  through  anv  particular  pane  of  the  window ; ho  that  a person  standing  without,  in  a 
proper  position,  would  see,  in  addition  to  the  sun’s  rays  reflected  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  pane,  the 
rays  of  incidence  that  had  passed  through  the  window,  and  were  thus  reflected  from  the  double  mirror. 
One  of  the  luminous  objects  (the  flash  or  glare  of  the  sun)  so  produced,  would  be  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  window,  and  would  be  a tingle  reflection;  while  the  rays  of  incidence,  which  had  passed 
through  the  window,  and  undergone  a double  reflection  by  means  of  the  two  mirrors  would,  on  being 
thrown  back  by  the  mirrors  tlirough  the  window,  move  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  taken  by  the 
single  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  window-pane.  Hence,  any  out*  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sub- 
jected to  the  eye  by  a process  of  the  above  description,  would  not  only  appear  as  two  distinct  objects, 
but  those  objects  would  be  seen  to  approximate  and  cross  each  other  in  an  opposite  course : a desidera- 
tum being  hereby  secured  which  increases  the  power  of  the  instalment  in  a double  ratio,  and  renders  it 
proportionally  preferable  to  any  other  that  has  been  hitherto  employed. 

'I  he  Diplciduscopc,  or  now  patent  meridian  instrument,  will  enable  any  person  to  obtain  correct  time 
with  the  greatest  facility,  by  an  observation  either  of  the  transit  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian  by  day,  or 
of  the  transit  of  the  stars  by  night.  It  possesses  great  advantages  over  any  other  of  similar  correctness; 
it  is  exceedingly  simple,  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  adjustment  or  repair,  and  it  does  not  require  any 
attention  beyond  that  which  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  viz.,  tliat  it  be  placed  on  a 
level  surface,  and  in  the  meridian.  ITic  observations  to  be  taken  afterwurds  can  be  made  by  any  one, 
although  previously  unacquainted  either  with  astronomical  apparatus  or  practical  astronomy  ; the  in- 
strument being  as  simple  os  a sun  dial,  while  it  is  infinitely  more  correct,  since  it  gives  the  time  to 
within  a fraction  of  a second.  The  utility  of  possessing  an  indicator  of  this  kind  in  addition  to  the 
perfect  time-keeper,  must  be  evident  • "for,  however  excellent  a clock  or  watch  may  be,  experience 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  exact  time,  for  lengthened  period *,  by  any  mere  mechanical  contriv- 
ance. To  remedy  the  defect  of  mechanism,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  that  actual  observation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  becomes  indispensable ; as,  without  it,  the  best  time-keeper  cannot  be  implicitly 
depended  upon  for  any  considerable  interval 
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Fig.  3663  is  an  end  elevation  of  the  same. 

A la  the  driving  pulley,  with  a flunch  on  each  side  to  guide  the  belt  while  running  loose.  This  pul- 
ley is  attached  to  the  cam-shaft,  upon  the  other  end  of  which  is  the  balance-wheel  E. 

C a foot-lever,  connected  with  the  catch  b,  by  a rod  and  spring,  and  by  means  of  which  the  hammer 
can  be  stopped  or  started  without  shipping  the  belt 

F,  bed  of  timbers,  bolted  together  to  support  hammer. 

G,  post  in  which  the  hammer-block  is  placed— usually  extending  into  the  ground  four  or  five  feet 

f is  the  husk-supporter  or  rocker,  adjusted  by  screws  and  bolts,  so  that  Uie  hammer  can  be  set  at 
any  taper. 

S is  a heavy  cast-iron  bed  plate  to  which  all  other  parts  are  connected.  This  plate  i9  bolted  firmly 
to  the  timbers  below. 

TUBE-COCKS,  Jknmxg's  India-rubber.  Fig.  3664  is  a common  bib-cock  open,  and  Fig.  3666  is  a 
common  bib-cock  shut 


3664 


The  construction  of  these  cocks  is  most  natural,  consequently  most  simple.  The  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  human  body  can  be  impeded,  or  altogether  stopped,  by  more  or  leas  pressure,  so  by  these  cocks 
the  vein  or  tube  of  India-rubber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3664,  is  open  and  free ; in  Fig.  3665  circulation  is 
altogether  stopped  by  the  compression  of  the  tube.  It  is  the  only  cock  that  offers  a straight  and  unin- 
terrupted passage  for  liquids  or  gas,  the  working  parts  having  no  connection  with  the  interior.  The 
tube-cock,  from  the  certainty  of  its  action,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  sticking  up  or  down,  is  well  wor- 
thy attention.  As  these  cocks  can  be  made  in  iron,  a great  saving  Is  effected,  and  they  aaswer  as  well 
as  those  manufactured  in  brass. 

TURBINE,  FoniXKYBON’a.  This  species  of  hydraulic  machine  has  attained  a high  repute  in  Europe 
and  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  this  country.  These  figures  exhibit  the  most  notable  example  of 
the  machine  hitherto  erected,  namely,  that  of  St  Blazien.  in  the  Scliwartzwald  of  Baden,  constructed 
for  a fall  of  351  feet,  from  designs  and  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  M.  Fourneyron,  the  inventor. 
It  is  employed  in  impelling  the  machinery  of  a spinning  factory  of  8000  throstle  spindles,  with  the 
necessary  preparing  apparatus.  Allowing  120  spindles  to  a horse  power,  it  must  therefore  be  working 
to  nearly  67  horse  power,  which,  nt  75  per  cent  of  the  total  power  due  to  the  water,  indicates  an  ex- 
penditure of  134  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  This  supply  of  water  is  collected  from  the  streamlets 
on  the  neighboring  hill,  at  more  than  three-fourths  of  a league  distance  from  St.  Blazien,  and  is  received 
into  a reservoir  at  the  height  of  361  feet  above  the  machine,  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  a pipe  of  1200 
feet  in  length. 


Fig.  3666  represents  a side  elevation  of  the  framing  and  geering  of  the  machine.  It  conveys  a gen- 
eral idea  of  the  external  appearance  and  character  of  the  construction,  in  which  wo  perceive  a degree 
of  elegance  and  adaptation  worthy  of  this  masterpiece  of  the  distinguished  mechanician  whose  name 
it  bears.  , 
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Fig.  3667  is  a half  vprtical  section,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  the  turbine  and  crown,  showing  the  mode 
in  which  these  are  fixed  to  their  respective  centres,  and  exliibiting  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the 
sluice-cylinder  operates. 

Fig.  8668  is  a quarter  plan  of  the  same  parts  as  the  above,  with  the  sluice-cylinder  and  top  plate  of 
the  turbine  removed,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  form  and  relative  disposition  of  the  partition-plates  of  the 
turbine,  and  the  direction-plates  of  the  crown. 

Fig.  3669  is  a plan  of  the  sluice-geering,  and  Fig.  3670  ft  section  of  one  of  the  sluice-rod  pinioos. 


Fig.  8671  represents  a general  vertical  section  of  the  entire  machine,  showing  its  internal  construe 
tion,  and  likewise  exhibiting  very  clearly  the  mode  in  which  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  main  dm 
ing  shaft  of  the  factory,  as  well  as  the  arrangements  for  leading  olF  the  water  after  it  has  performed  it* 
appointed  function. 

Fig.  3672  combines  two  sectional  plans  of  the  machine,  taken  upon  two  distinct  horizontal  planes,  in- 
dicated by  dotted  lines  in  the  sectional  elevntion.  That  to  the  right  of  the  centre  line  is  a plan  taken  on 
the  line  rQ,  in  Fig.  3671  ; while  that  to  the  left  is  taken  upon  the  line  RS,  at  the  level  of  the  upper 
edges  of  the  partition-plates,  and  also  represents  clearly  the  arrangement  of  the  great  geering  of  tbc 
mill  • 

3673. 


Qtnrral  deneription. — The  turbine,  properlv  so  called,  consists  of  a plate  of  east-iron  e,  flat  round  the 
margin,  and  dished  towards  the  middle,  in  wfiich  is  n deep  eye,  bored  and  fitted  upon  the  turned  and 
slightly  conical  boss  of  the  central  spindle  o,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3672.  The  turbine  is  fixed  and  retained 
in  its  place  on  the  vertical  spindle,  Dy  a strong  nut  put  on  below  it,  and  screwed  firmly  against  the 
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margin  of  the  eye.  It  is  further  prevented  from  being  turned  round  upon  the  spindle,  by  a sunk-feather 
or  key  in  the  boss.  The  flat  margin  of  the  plate  Is  turned  to  n true  surface,  to  receive  au  annular  piece 
which  Is  similarly  turned  on  both  surfaces : the  under  surface  to  lie  truly  on  the  turbine-plate,  and  the 
upper  to  form  a smooth  channel  for  the  water.  This  ring  is  divided  off  into  36  equal  compartments  by 
the  curvilinear  diaphragms  c c,  the  curvature  of  which  is  determined  according  to  certain  mathematical 
rules  developed  in  our  Treatise  on  Water- W heels.  Each  of  the  compartments  thus  formed  opens  into  a 
corresponding  division  of  the  internal  part  f,  called  the  erotra,  and  which  at  its  circumference  is  divided 
off  into  compartments  by  the  direction-plates  d d,  the  curvature  of  which  is  likewise  determined  by 
rules  which  arc  considered  essential  to  the  proper  uction  of  the  machine.  These  diaphragms  are  fixed 
vertically,  and,  in  this  example  of  the  machine,  their  edges  are  turned  over  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  the  p fates,  in  the  manner  of  angle-irons,  the  horizontal  part  forming  a species  of  flange.  Iu  the  case 
of  the  turbine  diaphragms  c e,  both  of  the  edges  are  thus  laid  over,  and  are  let  into  grooves  cut  into  the 
sole  and  cover  plates,  flush  with  their  respective  surfaces.  The  flanges  being  thus  fitted,  they  arc 
riveted  to  the  plates  into  which  they  are  inserted,  so  that  while  they  are  retained  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions by  the  two  disks,  they  serve  to  hind  these  effectually  together,  and  to  divide  off  the  space  between 
them  into  an  caual  number  of  horizontal  compartments,  defined  laterally  by  the  convex  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  on  Uie  one  side,  and  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  contiguous  diaphragm  on  the  side  oppo- 
site. To  complete  the  turbine,  strictly  so  named,  the  under  plate  of  this  compound  annulus  is  fixed  on 
the  main  sole  e,  by  riveting,  the  rivets  being  counter-sunk  in  the  upper  surface,  tliat  they  may  offer  no 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  water. 

The  direction-curves  dd  are  fixed  into  an  annular  disk  in  the  same  manner,  but  have  no  cover-plate, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  partition-curves  of  the  turbine.  The  sole-plate  upon  which  these  diaphragms  are 
carried  is  recessed  into  the  crown  /,  flush  with  the  general  surface,  and  riveted  in  its  place.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  height  of  the  direction-plates  is  considerably  greater  than  the  depth  of  the 
water-space  of  the  turbine,  and  that  they  rise  into  a recess  formed  in  the  metal  of  the  sluice-cylinder  *, 
which  serves  to  them  instead  of  a fixed  cover,  but  admits  of  being  raised  and  depressed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  a system  of  geering  represented  in  Fig.  3669.  The  position  of  this  cylinder,  by  thus  regu- 
lating the  depth  of  passage  through  which  the  water  escapes  into  the  turbine,  serves  to  adjust  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  machine,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  disposable  supply  of  water,  and  consequently  to  the 
power  which  may  at  any  time  be  requisite  for  the  work  to  be  performed. 

The  crown  f is  a strong  disk  of  cast-iron  immovably  fixed  upon  the  lower  end  of  a vertical  tubc^', 
inclosing  the  spindle  of  the  machine.  The  crown  occupies  the  dished  cavity  of  the  turbine-plate,  within 
the  inside  diameter  of  the  rim,  anti  supports  at  its  circumference  the  annular  Bole  of  the  guide-curves 
dd,  as  before  described.  The  object  which  this  part  is  intended  to  serve  is  to  support  the  vertical 
pressure  due  to  the  height  of  the  head  column  under  which  the  machine  is  intended  to  act,  and  which, 
but  for  the  interposition  of  the  crown-plate,  would  press  with  its  entire  weight  upon  the  turbine-plate, 
and  greatly  increase  the  friction  and  wear  of  the  footstep  of  the  spindle.  The  tube,/  ascends  through 
the  whole  height  of  the  water-cistern  b,  as  shown  in  the  general  vertical  section,  and  passing  through 
an  eye  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  cover-plate,  is  secured  above  by  a strong  cast-iron  nut  It  is  pre- 
vented from  turning  round  by  a sunk -key,  and  from  rising,  or  being  drawn  up  by  the  nut,  by  a shoulder 
which  fits  against  the  under  margin  of  t&e  central  boas  of  the  cover.  The  joint  is  thus  fitted  accurately 
to  the  proper  height  of  the  crown,  and  is  perfectly  water-tight 

This  tube,  besides  supporting  the  weight  of  the  crown,  and  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  water, 
serves  also  to  allow  the  spindle  o of  the  machine  to  be  carried  through  the  water-cistern  without  the 
necessity  of  employing  stuffing-boxes  at  top  and  bottom.  The  spindle  passes  through  the  interior  of 
the  tube,  and  is  fittea  accurately  to  it  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  but  at  no  other  points 
throughout  the  entire  length.  These  short  bearing  surfaces  are  sufficient  to  prevent  all  lateral  move- 
ment or  tremor ; and  any  enlargement  of  them  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  friction  and 
difficulty  of  construction.  The  small  quantity  of  water  which  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the  turbine-plate 
between  the  circumference  of  the  crown  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim  of  the  turbine,  is  allowed  to 
escape  through  apertures  fonhed  in  the  plate  e for  that  purpose,  and  cannot,  therefore,  so  accumulate 
as  to  ascend  into  the  tube-casing  j. 

The  water -cistern  b is  a strong  cast-iron  cylindrical  vessel,  with  a broad  flange  at  the  upper  end,  by 
which  it  is  suspended  in  a circular  opening,  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  entablature  frame.  It  is  con- 
tracted towards  the  base  into  a cylinder  of  smaller  diameter,  and  is  there  bored  to  receive  the  end  of 
the  sluice-cylinder  *,  which  is  fitted  into  it,  and  jrendered  water-tight  by  means  of  a small  packing  of 
hemp-band  inserted  into  a circular  recess  cut  in  the  inner  surface  of  that  part  of  the  cistern.  The  cis- 
tern is  provided  with  a strong  cover  g,  cast  with  radiating  feathers  on  the  under  side,  and  with  a circu- 
lar web,  or  vertical  flange,  which  Is  turned  to  fit  accurately  into  the  mouth  of  the  cistern,  while  the 
overlap  flange  is  made  to  fit  with  equal  accuracy  to  the  faced  surface  of  the  cistern  flange.  The  bear- 
ing surfaces  being  washed  with  a solution  of  sul-anunooiac,  and  the  cover  made  fast  in  its  place  by 
bolts  upped  into  the  metal  of  the  cistern,  a water-tight  joint  is  thus  formed,  and  the  relative  accuracy 
of  the  parts  is  at  once  secured. 

The  supply-pipe  a terminates  in  the  water-cistern  b.  This  pipe  ascends  obliquely  to  the  height  of 
the  upper  reservoir  or  dam,  through  a distance  of  1200  feet,  which  great  length  accounts  for  its  com- 
paratively large  internal  diameter  of  18  inches.  It  is  formed  in  300  lengths,  of  four  feet  each,  dimin- 
inking  in  strength  upwards  from  **  five  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch”  thickness  of  metal.  To  withstand  the 
lateral  shock  of  the  water  falling  from  the  great  height  of  351  feet,  in  a column  of  18  inches  diameter, 
the  lower  end  of  the  cistern  is  supported  by  six  oblique  stay-rods  xx,  attached  to  the  columns  of  the 
framing,  and  abutting  against  the  contracted  part  of  the  cistern,  into  which  the  sluice-cylinder  is  fitted. 
The  body  of  the  sluice,  as  before  stated,  is  simply  a cylinder  of  cast-iron,  accurately  turned  and  fitted 
water-tight  into  the  lower  end  of  the  cistern.  Its  low’er  edge  is  swelled  inwards  to  admit  of  an  exterior 
recess  being  formed,  into  which  the  diaphragms  dd  of  the  crown  are  received.  This  recess  is  sur- 
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rounded  externally  by  a cylinder  of  plate-iron  /,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  tho  water  which  rises  into  it 
between  the  diaphragms,  and  which,  but  for  tliis  provision,  would  be  projected  entirely  over  the  rim  erf 
the  turbiue,  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  within. 

The  sluice-cylinder  is  embraced  towards  its  lower  extremity  by  a strong  ring  cast  with  arms  to  re- 
ceive the  lower  ends  of  the  four  rods  y y.  The  ring  is  made  fast  in  its  place  by  four  bolts,  for  which 
suitable  projections  are  provided  ujhju  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder ; the  rods  y y are  also  fixed  in  the 
arms  of  the  collar  by  nuts  above  and  below',  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment.  The  rods  are  also  screwed 
at  their  upper  extremities,  where  they  enter  the  internally  screwed  eyes  of  the  four  spur-pinions  k kkk, 
shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  3669 ; one  of  the  pinions  is  also  showu  in  section  at  Fig.  3670.  These  pinions 
gee r with  a large  central  wheel  m m,  which  is  free  to  revolve  upon  a hollow  centre  cast  on  the  cover  of 
the  water-cistern.  This  wheel  again  geera  with  a small  intermediate  pinion  carried  on  an  axis  attached 
to  the  circular  frame  r r,  in  which  are  the  bearings  of  the  four  pinions  k k k k,  and  which  Is  made  fast 
by  stud-bolts  to  the  centre  formed  by  tho  intersection  of  the  diagonal  rails  of  the  entablature.  This 
small  pinion  geera  with  a worm  or  endless  screw  on  the  end  of  the  long  spindle  p,  which  passes  to  the 
interior  of  the  factory,  where  it  can  be  worked  ut  pleasure  by  a hand  wheel  placed  upon  its  extremity. 
This  worm  being  put  in  action,  its  motion  Is  transferred  by  the  pinion  with  which  it  geers  to  the  large 
central  wheel  m m,  and  thence  to  the  four  pinions  k k k k.  But  these  pinions  acting  as  fixed  nuts  upoo 
the  rods  y y,  the  latter  will  be  elevated  or  depressed  tlirough  a space  proportioned  to  the  common  arc 
described  by  their  respective  pinions.  The  sluice  will  thus  be  elevated  when  the  rod  p is  turned  from 
left  to  right,  and  vice  versa,  thus  enlarging  or  contracting  the  sluice  opening,  and  thereby  allowing  a 
greater  or  less  supply  of  water  to  pass  iuto  the  turbine,  according  to  the  amount  of  power  required, 
within  the  limits  of  the  disposable  supply  of  water. 

The  lower  part  of  the  framing  of  tiie  machine  is  entirely  inclosed,  to  form  a cistern  for  the  reception 
of  the  water  which  issues  from  the  machine,  and  to  prevent  the  spray  from  being  thrown  upon  the 
geering.  The  expended  water  is  drawn  off  by  a covered  gutter,  into  the  culvert  or  tail-race  L,  situated 
under  the  floor.  The  wheel-house  is  thus  kept  perfectly  dry  ; no  water  whatever  can  be  observed,  and 
for  any  thing  which  the  casual  observer  can  discern  to  the  contrary,  the  machinery  in  the  interior  of  the 
flaming  may  be  impelled  by  any  other  agency  tlian  that  actually  employed 

The  spindle  of  the  machine  is  carried  at  its  lower  end  on  a steel  pivot  sunk  into  it,  and  which  works 
in  a footstep,  so  as  to  admit  of  a small  amount  of  vertical  adjustment  by  means  of  the  cotter  and  jib  4 
At  its  upper  extremity,  it  works  in  a bearing  in  the  end  of  a strong  arched  bracket  bolted  to  the  en- 
tablature of  the  framing — an  arrangement  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  generally  substantial  char- 
acter of  the  other  parts.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  is  fixed  the  strong  spur-pinion  1 1,  which 
geers  with  the  large  mortise-wheel  u u,  surmounting  the  second  vertical  shaft  q q.  On  the  lower  end 
of  this  shaft  is  fixed  a bevel-wheel  e i>,  which  in  like  manner  geera  with  a large  mortise- wheel  u te,  on 
the  horizontal  shaft  n.  The  foot  of  the  second  vertical  shaft  is  carried  in  a step  supported  by  the 
bridge  t i,  which  is  carried  on  the  sole  of  the  frame,  and  its  upper  end  works  in  a pedestal-bearing  rest- 
ing on  the  entablature. 

Action  of  the  machine. — From  what  has  been  above  stated  in  reference  to  the  particular  functions  of 
the  several  parts,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  general  mode  of  action  of  the  machine.  The  sluice  being 
raised  to  a given  height,  determined  by  experience,  the  water  passes  through  the  compartments  formed 
by  the  direction-curves  dd  on  the  margin  of  the  crown,  at  a determinate  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  dia- 
phragms of  the  turbine,  (with  a velocity  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  impelling 
head,  and  therefore  with  an  impulsive  force  directly  as  the  height  of  that  head,)  impinging  against  the 
inversely  curved  or  hollow  faces  of  the  turbine-plates.  These  recede  from  the  impulse,  and  from  their 
connection  with  the  central  shaft  o,  a centrifugal  force  is  imparted  to  the  water,  which  causes  it  to  re- 
cede from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  escape  outwards,  with  a force  and  velocity  determined  by  the  an- 
gular velocity  of  rotation.  But  in  couscqucnce  of  the  increase  of  pressure  thus  produced  in  the  com- 
partments of  the  turbine  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the  consequent  greater  velocity  of  escape  at  the 
circumference,  a certain  amount  of  reaction  is  added  to  the  impulsive  force  of  the  fluid,  giving  thereby 
an  increase  of  power.  But  from  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  power  consumed  in  giving  rotatory  motioo 
to  the  volume  of  water  expended  by  the  machine,  and  which  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  increment 
due  to  the  centrifugal  action. 


Literal  Reference  i. 


a,  the  supply-pipe  bolted  to 

b,  the  water-cistern  or  body  of  the  machine. 
e c,  the  curved  diaphragms  of  the  turbine. 
d d,  the  direction-plates  of  the  crown. 

e,  tlie  turbine-plate,  or  main  sole. 
f the  crown,  forming  in  effect  a bottom  to  the 
water-cistern. 

y,  the  cover  of  the  water-cistern. 

A,  cotter  and  jib  for  adjusting  the  footstep  of  the 
central  spindle  of  the  machine. 

• i,  the  foot-bridge  on  which  the  step  of  the  inter- 
mediate vertical  spindle  is  carried. 
j,  the  casing  of  the  main  spindle  o,  serving  also  to 
sustain  the  crown  f. 

I,  the  outer  casing  of  the  direction-plates. 
k k k k,  four  spur  pinions  which  act  as  nuts  upon 
the  sluice-rods  y y,  and  geer  with 


rn  tn,  a central  spur  wheel  giving  motion  simul 
tancously  to  the  pinions. 

n,  the  horizontal  shaft  by  which  the  motion  is  con- 
veyed to  the  interior  of  the  factory. 

o,  the  spindle  of  tho  turbine. 

p,  tiie  worm-spindle  by  which  the  sluice  is  worked 
from  the  interior  of  the  factory.  It  is  set  in  an 
oblique  position,  on  account  of  the  worm  being 
made  to  work  into  a spur-pinion,  the  angle  of 
the  spindle  compensating  for  that  of  the  tliread 
of  tiie  screw,  which  is  thereby  brought  vertically 
to  the  edge  of  the  wheel. 

q,  • tho  intermediate,  or  second-motion  vertical 
shaft. 

r,  the  cover-frame  of  the  sluice-geering,  in  which 
arc  formed  the  upper  bearings  of  the  pinions 
k k k k. 
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«,  the  sluice-cylinder.  y y,  sluice-rods,  (four  in  number,)  attached  to  a ring 

1 1,  the  first-motion  pinion  on  the  top  of  the  spin-  on  the  sluice-cylinder,  and  passing  through  the 
die  o.  screwed  pinions  k k k k. 

vv.a  large  mortise-wheel  on  tlie  top  of  tile  second  L L,  the  culvert  or  tail-race. 

shaft,  geering  with  the  piniou  t t,  P Q,  and  R S : these  letters  indicate  the  lines  on 

* t\  a bevel-wheel  on  the  bottom  of  the  second  shaft.  which  the  two  sections  combined  in  Figs.  3671 
v>  to,  a large  bevel  mortise-wheel  on  the  horizontal  and  3672  are  taken, 
shaft  n,  geering  with  the  wheel  v v. 

We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  valuable  reports  of  M.  Burat,  C.  FL  to  give  nn  account  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  objects  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  de  lTndustrie  Fran^aise,  at 
Paris.  • 

Hydraulic  machine). — Not  the  least  interesting  section  of  the  Exposition  was  that  devoted  to  hydraulic 
apparatus.  The  rapporteur , in  introducing  the  subject,  says : “ Many  people  imagine  that  the  first  cost 
and  fitting  up  an  hydraulic  motor  are  less  than  those  of  a steam-engine.  What  has  hud  a great  influ- 
ence in  propagating  this  error  has  been,  that  the  establishment  of  hydraulic  motors  generally  took  place 
under  such  unfavorable  conditions,  and  on  such  a defective  system,  that  the  first  expense  was  diminished 
at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  which  only  a third  or  fourth  was  utilized.  When,  however,  we  calculate, 
beyond  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  water  and  the  adjoining  ground,  the  construction  of  dams,  head  of 
water,  mill-race,  and  wheel  well  made,  we  sliall  find  that  for  an  equal  amount  of  power,  the  fitting  up 
of  a steam-engine  is  less  expensive.  The  advantage,  however,  of  hydraulic  motors  is,  that  though  the 
cost  of  establishment  may  be  considerable,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  next  to  nothing,  and  the  charge 
only  the  interest  of  the  money  laid  out.”  It  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of  water-power  utilized  in  the 
factories  of  France  is  equal  to  20,000  horse-power ; though  from  the  bad  construction  of  the  machinery 
it  is  supposed  to  be  under  estimated,  and  that  the  real  power  of  the  water  is  at  least  double. 

Manv  endeavors  have  been  made  by  men  of  science  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs,  and  latterly  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  turbine.  Under  the  general  name  of  turbine  are  in- 
cluded water-wheels  formed  on  very  different  principles,  and  which  have  nothing  in  common  but  the 
property  of  all  turning  on  vertical  shafts.  M.  Burdihi,  mining  engineer,  first  imagined  and  made  known, 
under  the  name  of  turbine,  machines  which  received  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  a vertical  cylinder 
or  drum,  and  eject  it  from  the  lower  part  The  water  is  guided  by  vertical  channels  in  the  rim  of  tlie 
drum,  which  must  have  a height  equal  to  half  the  entire  height  of  the  available  fall  of  water. 

M.  Foumeyron  has  occupied  himself  a good  deal  with  turbines,  and  the  model  of  one  erected  at  the 
mills  of  St  Maur,  near  Faris,  was  exhibited.  In  Foumeyron’s  turbine  the  drum  is  always  made  rather 
narrow.  The  water  glances  obliquely  in  horizontal  jets  on  the  whole  contour  of  an  internal  vertical 
cylinder,  and  penetrates  in  every  direction  the  compartments  of  the  wheel,  which,  in  turning,  just 
touches  this  external  cylinder,  and  follows  by  passing  the  curved  buckets,  or  chambers,  inclosed  in  the 
horizontal  bases,  and  escapes  horizontally  from  the  external  rim  of  the  drum 

The  construction  of  turbines  suggests  the  most  complicated  problems  of  hydraulics,  and  theory  has 
not  yet  afforded  the  means  of  solving  them  a priori.  Practice  alone  gives  any  solution  at  present. 
The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  turbine  are  in  the  details  of  execution.  The  water,  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum effect,  must  enter  without  shock,  and  leave  without  velocity.  M.  Foumeyron  has  constructed 
several  turbines,  but  he  has  not  made  known  the  proportion*  which  lie  gives  to  them.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Savcery,  it  was  established,  that  even  with  falls  so  slight  as  1 foot,  up  to  3,  10,  15,  and 
25  feet,  the  disposable  work  transmitted  by  the  turbine  reached  from  7 to  8 tenths  of  the  motive  power. 

Turbines,  of  all  hydraulic  wheel*,  are  those  which,  under  the  smallest  volume  of  water,  utilize  the 
greatest  quantity.  The  water  which  propels  them  does  not  press  on  the  axis.  Tlie  high  and  variable 
speed  which  can  be  given  to  them,  without  sacrifice  of  power,  allows  the  abandonment,  in  many  facto- 
ries, of  a quantity  of  mill -work  and  heavy  spindles,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  movements. 
Another  property  of  the  turbine,  and  perhaps  tlie  most  important,  is  that  of  working  when  it  is  com- 
pletely immerged  in  the  stream  a fraction  of  the  absolute  power  at  least  as  great  as  when  working 
altove.  This  allows,  at  all  times,  the  whole  fall  of  a stream  to  be  turned  to  account.  From  this  prop- 
erty, M.  Arago  has  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a complete  system  of  turbines  on  the  Seine,  m 
order  to  provide  for  tlie  supply  of  water  to  Paris. 

M.  Fontaine  Baron  lias  sent  to  the  Exposition  a turbine  of  18  horse-power,  which  much  resembles  that  of 
M.  Foumeyron,  though  differing  in  some  details,  and  particularly  in  the  direction  given  to  the  chambers,  or 
bucket*.  M.  Fontaine,  who  lives  at  Chartres,  has  already  constructed  thirty  or  forty  in  that  port  of 
France,  where  the  corn-trade  Is  a principal  one.  M.  Taffe  has  frequently  applied  a register  to  M.  Fon- 
taine’s machine,  and  certified  the  useful  effect  to  be  79  per  cent 

Kftchlirit  Turbine. — M.  A.  Ktechlin  also  exhibited  a turbine,  patented  by  him,  the  construction  of 
which  consists  of  two  hollow  conical  centres  surrounded  with  helical  blades  a and  t£  Tlie  upper  one  d 
is  fixed,  and  serves  as  a guide  for  the  flow  of  water  on  to  the  blades  of  the  lower  one  a,  called  the  tur- 
bine. By  the  force  of  the  current,  tlie  water  causes  the  turbine  to  revolve,  and  with  it  the  vertical  sliafl 
on  which  it  is  keyed,  and  the  beveled  wheels  above.  Both  the  fixed  and  movable  turbines  are  placed 
within  tlie  mouth  of  u tube,  the  orifice  of  which  is  contracted  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  to  pass  through,  that  is  due  to  the  velocity  arising  from  the  difference  of  two  levels 
of  water  above  and  tndow  the  turbine.  'Hie  advantages  of  K<echlin‘s  turbine  are,  that  the  turbine  may 
be  placed  at  any  point  taken  in  tlie  height  of  the  fall  according  to  circumstances.  Tlie  inferior  column 
may  be  prolonged  at  will.  Also,  the  action  of  the  water  ucts  simultaneously  by  the  pressure  of  the 
inferior  column,  and  from  this  combination  the  inventor  lias  called  his  machine  the  double-acting  tur- 
bine. This  system  of  construction  offers  advantages  which  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  great  expeuse  of  mill-work  for  foundations. 

It  is  Nuificient  for  these  turbines  to  pluce  below  the  surface  of  the  lower  level  the  conduit  for  convey- 
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ing  the  descending  current,  with  a regulating  sluice  at  the  end,  and  to  fix  the  stay-block  which  receive* 
the  arbor  or  point  of  the  shaft  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  at  the  most  convenient  height,  taken  between 
the  surfaces  of  the  two  levels.  In  this  manner  it  is  always  easy  instantaneously  to  run  the  wheel  dry, 
and  so  keep  it  underhand.  The  turbine  is  also  provided  with  a sluice  for  its  supply ; and  when  it  is 
required  to  be  put  in  motion,  it  is  opened  to  give  passage  to  tire  water,  and  the  receiver  is  first  allowed 
to  be  filled  completely  up  to  above  the  turbine,  when  the  discharge  sluice  is  opened,  and  the  water  al- 
lowed to  flow  out  in  quantity  and  relation  to  that  of  supply,  so  that  the  column  within  the  receiver  is 
always  kept  to  one  level 


3673. 


Reference  to  the  engraving*. — Fig.  3673,  vertical  section  of  the  turbine  through  A B,  of  Fig.  3675. 
Fig.  3675,  transverse  elevation  taken  through  C 1).  of  Fig.  3673.  Fig.  3674,  horizontal  section  through 
E F,  of  Fig.  3673.  The  same  letters  are  used  for  the  same  parts  in  each  of  the  three  figures. 

a,  water  wheel,  colled  the  turbine ; b,  shaft  of  the  turbine ; c,  block  or  step  sup|>orting  the  axis  b ; 
d,  guide,  or  fixed  turbine,  supplied  with  helical  curves  which  serve  to  give  to  the  fluid  vein  the  desired 
direction ; e,  case  of  the  turbine  ; f upper  channel ; g,  lower  channel ; h,  sluice  of  the  canal  f,  to  regu- 
late the  flow  to  the  turbine  ; i,  sluice  of  the  canal  g ; X*,  float ; /.  upper  collar  of  the  shaft  b ; m.  sup- 
port of  the  collar  l ; n,  bevel-wheels  and  shaft  of  transmission,  supported  by  another  collar,  which,  like 
the  former,  is  secured  to  the  support  m. 

Fig.  3673  represents  the  water  of  the  upper  channel  /,  in  communication  with  the  lower  channel  g,  pass- 
ing through  tne  guide  d,  the  turbine  a,  and  the  case  e,  which  may  properly  be  called  the  channel  of 
junction.  It  is  by  passing  through  the  turbine  a,  that  the  water  impresses  on  it  a rotary  movement  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  a'.  Fig.  3674  ; a direction  which  would  be  inverse  if  the  guides,  as 
well  as  the  vanes,  of  the  turbine  were  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Pauot's  Turbine. — M.  Passot  also  exhibited  one  of  his  turbines,  (see  Figs.  3076  and  3677,)  the  c«j- 
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stniction  of  which  is  founded  upon  using  reacting  wheels,  and  produced  by  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force 
They  are  composed  of  cylindrical  vessels  fixed  to  vertical  arbors,  and  supplied  at  the  circumference 
with  orifices  intended  for  the  introduction  or  ejection  of  the  water.  The  modification  which  M.  Passot 
has  introduced  into  the  old  reacting  wheels,  and  which  he  claims  as  his  invention,  consists  of  having 
suppressed  or  got  rid  of  the  internal  partitions,  and  reduced  the  old  wheels  to  their  only  true  essential 
elements — a motive  cylinder  to  contain  the  motive  fluid,  with  surfaces  to  receive  its  action,  and  corres- 
ponding orifices  for  discharge.  The  surfaces  and  the  orifices  are  exactly  included  between  two  concen- 
tric circumferences  ; that  is  to  say,  that  he  carefully  retrenches  all  other  surface,  or  projection,  capable 
of  impressing  the  water  with  the  angular  movement  of  the  wheel  before  having  reached  the  parts 
destined  to  receive  its  action,  as  well  as  the  orifices  of  discharge.  “ I form  the  new  wheel,”  says  M. 
Passot,  “ simply  by  placing  either  in  the  interior  or  exterior  of  a cylindrical  drum,  according  ns  I want 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  to  be  exerted  on  the  interior  or  exterior  curved  vanes  in  the  arc  of  a circle, 
such  as  abed.  Figs.  8678  and  3679  ; then  I make  orifices  of  discharge,  by  removing  from  these  vanes 
and  from  the  cylinder  the  part  in  form  of  a wedge,  a b d,  and  the  motion  is  effected  by  virtue  of  tho 
pressure  on  the  faces  e d,  c' d',  c"  d". 


3675.  3677. 


“ While  the  machine  Is  very  simple,  its  properties  are  very  remarkable.  When  the  wheel  turns 
without  load  or  work,  under  a given  difference  of  level  or  fall,  its  vanes  take  exactly  tho  theoretical 
velocity  due  to  the  falL  It  is  no  longer  the  same  when  in  any  manner  the  form  of  the  new  wheel  is 
altered  so  as  to  approach  those  formerly  known ; nil  partitions,  projections,  and  asperities  which  are 
either  within  or  without  two  concentric  circumferences,  considerably  diminish  the  theoretic  velocity  of 
rotation  due  to  the  fall,  on  account  of  the  continual  shock  of  these  bodies  in  motion  against  the  water  in 
repose.  Then  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  useful  effect  of  reucting  wheels,  when  experimented  upon,  has 
never  risen  above  60  per  cent, ; that  is  to  say,  about  the  rate  of  brea-t- wheels  of  the  usual  varieties. 

“The  expenditure  of  water  in  Fig.  3679.  with  the  internal  notion,  is  sensibly  independent  of  the 
greater  or  less  reaction  of  the  wheel.  In  Fig.  3678,  with  external  action,  this  cannot  take  place  on  ac- 
count of  the  counter-pressure  arising  from  the  formation  of  an  eddy  in  the  interior ; but  this  counter- 
pressure  is,  however,  much  less  than  might  be  supposed.  I have  demonstrated  that  when  a fluid  forms 
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an  cddv  in  the  interior  of  a cylinder,  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal  force  show  themselves  differently 
according  to  the  different  inclinations  of  the  projections  or  orifices  made  on  the  circumference 

“ In  Fig.  3673  the  orifices  are  disposed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  centrifugal  force  can  least  influ- 
ence the  expenditure  of  water.  Thus  the  coefficient  of  theoretical  expenditure  due  to  the  work,  during 
the  experiments  on  the  turbine  which  I constructed  at  Bourges,  has  been  found  very  little  different  from 
that  which  agrees  with  the  openings  of  ordinary  sluices  disposed  so  as  to  avoid  contraction  on  three  of 
the  sides.  The  wheel  which  turned  in  work,  with  about  half  the  velocity  due  to  the  fall,  and  the  co- 
efficient, was  070  to  0-79.” 

Explanation  of  the  engravings  of  Passot's  Turbine. — a b c.  Fig.  3677,  plan  of  the  wheel;  ABC, 
fixed  base  of  cast  iron  ; M N,  cover  acting  as  a sluice  to  regulate  the  expenditure  of  water ; p o,  block 
of  wood  carrying  the  step  of  the  arbor  or  shaft ; E V,  male  and  female  screw,  serving  to  regulate  the 
cover  by  means  of  the  rod  T t,  passing  through  the  hollow  shaft ; L l,  lever  to  raise  the  whole  motive 
system  by  means  of  the  pivot 


3671*.  3679 


M Poncclct,  adopting  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  that  of  M.  Foumcyron,  has  proposed  a system 
of  turbines  of  the  nature  of  the  horizontal  wheels  used  in  the  centre  ami  south  of  France.  The  water 
outers  by  a spout  placed  on  the  outside,  stretches  the  vanes,  and  is  discharged  by  two  openings  made 
towards  the  centre.  M.  Cardellmc>  lias  constructed  at  Toulouse  turbines  on  this  plan  ; and  Messrs. 
Mel  let  and  Surrus,  of  Lodeve,  have  exhibited  one  witli  the  same  arrangement.  The  principal  part  of 
their  turbines  consists  in  a case  of  particular  form,  provided  with  three  openings,  of  which  oue  is  for 
the  water  to  enter,  and  the  two  others  to  ullow  it  to  escape  after  its  action  on  the  wheel.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  spiral  form  of  this  casing,  the  water  arrives  on  the  wheel  placed  in  the  interior  without 
any  shock,  and  with  a velocity  due  to  half  the  height  of  the  fall.  Each  of  these  veins  or  streams  of 
water  acts  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  as  if  it  were  isolated  and  independent  of  the  other.  Its 
velocity  is  transformed  into  pressure  by  insensible  degrees,  and  without  any  loss  of  power.  Messrs. 
Millet  and  Samis  have  already  nut  up  several  of  these  turbines  in  the  south  of  France  with  good  re- 
sults. They  come  cheap.  One  for  an  ordinary  grist-mill  costa  £40;  one  of  12  or  20  horse  power,  well 
finished,  and  of  good  material,  £120. 

There  was  at  the  Exposition  another  hydraulic  machine,  which  the  maker,  M.  do  Lamolere,  calls  a 
piston- wheel.  This  machine  receives  water  like  a breast-wheel.  The  water,  brought  by  means  of  a 
plunging  fan,  falls  into  a bucket,  where  it  stretches  a wooden  valve,  fitted  with  leather.  It  passes 
through  this  valve,  whichis  followed  by  a second  also.  These  successive  valves  turn  horizontal  shafts, 
which  then  give  movement  to  the  machinery.  See  Jonval's  Turbine,  in  article  Water- Wheels. 

TURN-TABLE.  A contrivance  on  railroads  by  means  of  which  the  engine  or  cars  may  be  turned 
round.  This  is  effected  by  excavating  a pit  under  a portion  of  the  track,  and  laying  in  the  bottom  of 
this  pit  a circular  track,  upon  which  a platform,  supported  by  friction-wheels,  is  made  to  revolve.  A 
great  many  plans  have  been  devised  to  effect  this  object  The  following  is  the  method  of  constructing 
the  iron  turning  platform  used  in  England. 

These  tables  are  thus  constructed : o o.  Fig.  3680,  is  the  surface  of  the  ground  whereon  the  rails  of 
the  railway  are  laid,  a circular  hole  being  dug  of  sufficient  depth  to  receive  the  table  ; around  this,  large 
stone  blocks  a a , similar  to  the  railway  blocks,  are  placed  ; upon  these  blocks  eight  cast-iron  chairs,  rep 
resented  at  bbb,  Ac,  Fig.  8681,  are  placed,  and  pinned  down;  a circular  ring  of  cast-iron  cc  is  laid 
within  these  chairs,  about  two  inches  and  a half  broad  nt  top,  and  a little  bevelled ; tills  ring  is  laid 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  upon  it  the  small  bevelled  rollers  g g g,  Ac,  revolve,  the  arms  1,  2,  8,  4 acting 
as  axles  to  them,  nnd  around  the  ends  of  which  they  turn  freely.  These  arms  pass  through  a ring  of 
iron  near  the  extremity,  which  keeps  the  rollers  constantly  in  their  proper  position ; the  anus  are  fast- 
ened in  the  centre  to  a ring  of  iron  f which  turns  freely  round  the  spindle  f,  Fig.  8680.  The  turn-table 
rests  upon  these  rollers,  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  turn  round  as  freely  as  possible. 
Fig.  3682  shows  the  framework  of  the  table ; h h h , Ac,  are  the  outer  rim ; i » i the  arms ; and  m in  the 
inner  rim,  which  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  ring  of  iron  ccc,  and  which  rests  on,  and  turns  round 
upon,  the  periphery  of  the  rollers  ggg-  The  table  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  vertical  spindle  f,  fixed 
upon  the  table  at  i,  and  turning  with  it  upon  the  rest  e\ 

The  table,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  turns  round  this  rest  as  a centre,  and  revolving  upon  the  periph- 
ery of  the  rollers,  it  moves  round  with  very  little  friction.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  snindle  f should 
support  any  part  of  the  weight  of  the  table,  the  use  of  it  being  solely  to  prevent  any  side  motion.  The 
outer  ring  h of  the  table  projects  above  the  level  of  the  arms  i i nnd  the  inner  part  of  the  ring  A' A'. 
Within  this  outer  ring  a platform  of  timber  is  laid,  resting  upon  and  fastener!  to  the  arms  k k,  the  bolt 
boles  being  shown  in  the  figure ; upon  this  platform  the  rails  of  the  road  are  placed,  w n,  Fig.  3680, 
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shows  the  timber,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  outer  ring  hh.  A circular  ring 
oo  of  cast-iron,  or  of  mason-work,  is  laid  around  the  outer  circle  of  the  table,  upon  which  the  rails  rest, 
and  which  abut  against  the  cndB  of  the  rails  laid  upoQ  the  turn-table. 


3680. 


We  have  said  that  the  top  of  the  turn-table  is  covered  with  timber,  on  which  the  rails  forming  the 
railway  is  laid ; in  many  cases  the  top  is  formed  of  cast-iron,  the?  rails  being  raised  a little  above  the 
surface  of  the  cast-iron  plate. 


3683. 


A very  much  improved  form  of  table  is  that  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  is  extensively 
used  in  New  England,  sometimes  as  large  as  48  feet  in  diameter.  A plan  and  section  is  shown  in  Figs. 
3683  and  3684.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  table  the  wheels  arc  fixed  to  a framing  independently  of  the 
table ; in  fact,  the  principle  being  the  samo  in  many  respects  as  the  one  above  described;  the  number  of 
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friction-rollers  is  however  much  greater,  and  on  the  whole  the  arrangement  is  superior  to  the  English 
tables.  This  wheel  is  turned  by  means  of  a pinion  working  into  the  toothed  segment  shown  in  plan 
Fig.  3683.  These  tables  are  of  wood,  and  were  originally  patented.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the 
figures  so  clearly  as  to  require  no  further  description. 


3684. 


TWISTING  MACHINE  FOR  IRON — Mkllivo's.  The  great  advantages  of  obtaining  perfect 
homogeneity  of  matter  in  metal  surfaces  over  which  heavy  loads  are  passed,  either  with  an  abniding  or 
rolling  movement,  is  obvious ; and  by  a very  simple  process  a vast  increase  in  permanency  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  articles  of  this  class  as  well  ns  upon  various  others,  as  axles,  shafts,  connecting-rods,  and 
piston-rods.  In  shafts,  for  instance,  where  the  mass  is  built  up  out  of  a series  of  bars,  flaws  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  through  imperfect  welds ; and  where  the  wold  is  good,  a deficiency  in  strength  and 
aurability  is  generally  the  resulting  effect  of  the  parallelism  of  the  fibre. 

To  overcome  this  practical  nu-clmnical  difficulty,  Mr.  M piling,  of  the  Rainhill  Iron  Works,  Liverpool, 
has  proposed  to  twist  together  the  bundles  of  constituent  bars  which  go  to  form  n shaft,  or  other  forging 
of  large  sixe,  and  for  this  end  he  has  devised  and  introduced  the  machine  which  forms  the  subject  of 
our  figures.  This  machine  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a considerable  period ; it  is  not,  therefore, 
held  up  simply  as  a novelty,  but  as  a valuable  workshop  accessory. 

Fig.  3685  is  a complete  longitudinal  elevation  of  the  mnehine  in  working  order,  having  the  front 
heavy  driving  geering  removed  to  avoid  obscuring  the  twisting  details.  In  the  same  view  are  also 
shown  the  carriages  on  which  the  bars  under  treatment  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  mnehine. 

Fig.  3686  is  a corresponding  plan,  partly  in  section,  showing  the  driving  geering.  In  this  view  a bar 
is  represented  ns  in  the  act  of  pacing  through  the  twisting  rollers. 

Fig.  3687  is  an  end  view,  looking  upon  the  delivering  rollers. 


3685. 


Fig.  3688  is  a side  elevation  of  a modification  of  the  delivering  rollers,  differing  slightly  from  the  same 
portion  in  Fig.  8687  in  point  of  regulation  of  the  upper  roller- bearing. 

Fig.  8689  is  a front  elevation  of  the  first  or  revolving  set  of  rollers,  exhibiting  the  actuating  mechan- 
ism whence  the  revolving  movement  round  the  axis  of  the  twisting  bar  is  obtained. 

Figs.  8690,  3691,  3092,  3693,  3694,  and  3696  represent  various  kinds  of  work,  as  finished  from  the 
original  pile  of  bars. 

The  machine  stands  upon  a massive  foundation  of  masonry,  to  the  surface  of  which  the  cast-iron  bed- 
plate is  bolted.  The  driving  power  is  communicated  to  the  shaft  A,  from  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated through  the  pair  of  wheels  B B to  the  transverse  shaft  C C.  passing  right  ncm*s  the  machine,  and 
having  a heavy  fly-wheel  D at  its  opposite  end.  From  this  shaft  the  first  pair  of  rollers  E E,  from  their 
peculiar  movement  distinguished  as  the  revolving  roller*,  are  worked  by  the  worm  F,  which  goers  with 
the  large  worm-wheel  G,  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  back  of  the  plate  H,  and  bored  out  at  the  back  to 
work  upon  a fixed  carrier  bolted  to  an  upright  bracket  fixed  to  tne  back  jwirt  of  the  bed  plate.  The 
shafts  TT  carrying  these  rollers  arc  supported  in  four  bearings  K K,  fitted  into  a pair  of  transverse 
cheeks  L L,  bolted  nnd  keyed  between  the  two  plates  H M.  The  latter  is  supported  by  a corresponding 
plate  N,  into  which  is  fitted  a turned  ring  oast  on  the  front  of  the  plate  M,  and  this  plate  N is  again 
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bolted  to  flanges  00  on  the  upright  checks  of  the  delivering  rollers.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  by  this  ar- 
rangement the  revolution  of  the  main  shaft  C communicates  a revolving  movement  to  the  frame  work 
carrying  the  rollers  E E ; but  in  additkm  to  this  movement  they  revolve  also  round  their  own  axes,  and 
this  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  two  plates  H and  M,  which  carry  round  with  them  two  small  spur- 
pinions  P P,  geering  with  the  fixed  toothed  rim  Q.  This  motion  is  then  transmitted  from  these  pinions 
to  the  rollers,  through  the  two  worms  R R upon  tlieir  sliafts,  to  the  two  worm-wheels  cut  upon  the 
roller-shafts. 


3M0. 


In  the  plan.  Fig.  3686,  the  machine  is  shown  as  thrown  out  of  gecr  with  the  driving-shaft,  whilst  a 
a bar  S S Ls  passing  through.  This  disengagement  is  effected  by  the  two  lever  handles  TT  acting  each 
one  upon  a clutch-box,  corresponding  with  similar  clutches  on  the  worms  t-  and  v,  the  latter  being  that 
through  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  front  delivering  rollers,  which  latter  may  be  thrown 
in  or  out  of  gecr  by  the  attendant,  when  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  by  means  of  a short 
handle  at  v. 


3687. 


The  lower  of  the  two  delivering  rollers  W W,  which  simply  revolve  round  their  own  axes,  receives 
its  motion  from  the  main  shaft,  through  the  worm  gocring  with  the  worm-wheel  X on  the  second  trans 
verse  shaft  Y.  carrying  a pinion  Z geering  with  a similar  one  on  the  lower  roller-shaft.  The  object  in 
giving  motion  to  the  lower  roller  first  being  to  admit  of  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  upper  one  as 
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may  be  required  to  suit  the  work,  the  upper  being  driven  from  the  lower  one  by  the  pair  of  pinions  a a 
on  "the  opposite  side  of  the  roller-standards  b b.  In  the  combined  views  of  the  machine,  the  pressure 
upon  the  upper  delivering  roller  is  represented  as  obtained  frqpi  the  weight  c,  adjustable  on  the  long 
lever  d having  its  fulcrum  at  c,  and  pressing  upon  the  journals  of  the  upper  roller  by  the  two  spindles  ff. 
Crane-power  may  be  applied  to  raise  or  lower  this  weighted  lever,  by  attaching  a chain  to  either  of  the 
two  loops  formed  for  the  purpose,  both  on  the  weight  and  on  the  lever.  In  Fig.  3685  the  office  of  this 
weighted  lever  is  represented  as  supplied  by  a pair  of  adjusting  screws  pressing  upon  the  upper  roller- 
bearings. 


3688. 


3689. 


Hr*  bars  to  be  operated  upon  are  brought  from  the  furnace  in  the  carriage  g g,  running  upon  four 
wheels  on  a tramway.  The  body  of  this  carriage  carries  two  brackets  supporting  a cross-shaft,  00  which 
are  two  pulleys  A A,  employed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bars  from  the  furnace.  The  pulley -shaft  is 
worked  by  a short  wiucn-handle,  as  in  Fig.  3686,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  chains,  coiled  on  the  pulleys, 
are  attached  to  a box  which  is  slipped  over  the  bar  whilst  in  the  furnace.  Guides  are  attached  to  the 
carriage  at  k k for  the  support  of  trie  bar  or  pile  of  bars  to  be  twisted ; and  to  admit  of  their  free  revo- 
lution they  are  turned  on  tlie  outside  and  fitted  into  the  cast-iron  rings,  bored  to  correspond.  These 


3690. 


3691. 


3G92. 


bearing-rings  are  put  together  in  halves,  and  are  carried  upon  a pair  of  parallel  longitudinal  rods  con- 
nected with  the  body  of  the  carriage,  or  they  may  be  simply  suspended  from  a crane.  The  carriage  for 
receiving  the  twisted  bar,  as  delivered  from  the  machine,  is  at  / on  the  opposite  or  delivering  end.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a semicircular  iron  trough,  mounted  upon  a pair  of  wheels,  with  a drawing  handle. 

These  general  details  will  afford  a pretty  clear  notion  of  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  a few 
lines  more  will  elucidate  its  action  in  giving  the  requisite  twist.  The  bar  or  pile  of  bars  being  entered 
between  the  revolving  rollers,  and  passed  through  until  the  end  reaches  the  delivering  pair,  the  upper 
one  of  this  latter  pair  Is  pressed  hard  down  upon  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  turning.  Being  thus  firmly 
held  at  this  end  whilst  the  after  portion  is  carried  round  by  the  revolvers,  it  is  clear  that  a twist  must 
take  place,  and  so  the  simultaneous  revolutions  of  each  pair  upon  their  own  axes  carry  forward  the  bar; 
it  is  preserved  perfectly  straight,  and  an  even  and  regular  twist  is  given  to  it.  It  was  originally  sup- 
posed, and  with  reason,  that  insuperable  difficulties  would  present  themselves  in  the  action  of  this  ma- 
chine, from  tho  known  intractability  of  iron  when  subjected  to  this  treatment,  which  can  only  be  likoned 
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to  the  twisting  together  of  rope  strands.  Mr.  Melling  has,  however,  in  the  beautiful  arrangements  of  his 
rollers,  and  the  accuracy  ami  substantiality  of  the  machine  as  a whole,  fully  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
his  views. 

Independent  of  the  superior  strength  conferred  uj>on  wrouglit-iron  bars  formed  on  this  compound 
principle,  it  is  found  of  great  value  in  all  cases  of  sliding  motion,  as  in  piatou-rods,  guide-bars,  and  slides 
of  all  kinds.  The  tendency  of  grooving,  so  often  experienced  in  piston-rods  built  up  of  parallel  pieces, 
is  a good  example  of  what  we  mean,  ami  presents  a practical  instance  of  a defect  easily  remediable  by 
twistiug  the  fibres  after  the  fashion  which  we  have  just  explained. 

• 

3693. 

(Via* ' 


3694. 


The  several  remaining  figures  uro  illustrative  details  of  the  progress  of  the  twisting  operation,  from 
the  pile  of  bars  to  the  finished  articles.  Fig.  8690  is  the  original  pile  of  rectangular  bars ; Fig.  3691 
represents  these  bars  as  twisted  together  previous  to  the  subsequent  finish  under  the  hammer.  In  Fig. 
3692  the  twisted  metal  is  shown  under  the  form  of  a double  T rail.  Fig.  3693  is  an  axle  finished  up 
from  the  same  materials.  Fig.  3694  is  an  axle  formed  out  of  round  bars  twisted  together,  and  welded 
only  at  each  end  for  the  wlieels  and  journals ; and  Fig.  3695  is  a tire-bar  exhibiting  the  striated  texture, 
as  in  Fig.  3692. 


URANIUM.  A metal  discovered  by  Klaproth  in  1789,  in  the  mineral  called  pech-bltndf.  In  this, 
it  Ls  in  the  state  of  sulpburct.  But  it  likewise  occurs  as  an  oxide  in  the  green  mica,  or  uranglimmer,  and 
in  the  urmnoehre.  In  obtaining  it  from  pech-blende,  the  mineral  is  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  digested 
in  a nitric  acid  till  every  thing  soluble  is  taken  up.  The  solution  is  then  rendered  as  neutral  as  possible 
by  evaporation,  and  a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  it  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
continues  to  fall.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  heated,  to  drive  off  all  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
is  now  precipitated  by  caustic  ammonia ; and  the  precipitate,  after  being  well  washed,  is  digested,  while 
still  moist,  in  a rather  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  A fine  lemon  colored  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  being  set  aside  for  a few  days,  deposits  an  abundance  of  fine  yellow  crystals,  in  rectangular 
prisms.  These  crystals  being  exposed  to  a red  heat  give  out  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oxygen 
gas,  and  leave  a black  oxide  of  uranium,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  passing  a cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  gas  over  it,  placed  in  a glass  tube,  and  heated  by  a spirit-lamp.  The  metal  presents 
a liver-brown  color,  and  remains  in  the  state  of  powder,  being  incapable,  according  to  some  authors,  of 
reduction  by  any  heat  that  can  be  applied  to  it  Dr.  Ure,  however,  informs  us  tlrnt  50  grains,  after 
being  ignited,  were  formed  into  a ball  with  wax,  and  exposed  in  a well-closed  charcoal  crucible  to  the 
most  vehement  heat  of  a porcelain  furnace,  the  intensity  of  which  gave  170°  on  Wedge  wood's  pyrome- 
ter. Thus  a metallic  button  was  obtained,  weighing  28  grains,  of  a dark  gray  color,  hard,  firmly  coher- 
ing, finely  grained,  of  very  minute  pores,  and  externally  glittering:  specific  gravity,  8»1.  A sulphuret 
of  uranium  has  been  formed,  which  has  a black  color,  and,  when  rubbed,  a metallic  lustre.  Its  capacity 
for  forming  alloys  with  other  metals  remains  uninvestigated,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  metal. 
The  oxides  of  uranium  are  used  in  painting  upon  porcelain,  yielding  u fine  orange  color  in  the  enamel- 
ling fire,  and  a black  one  in  thnt  in  which  the  porcelain  itself  is  baked. 


VALVES.  (See  Engines,  Varieties  and  Details  of.) 

VALVE,  EXPANSION.  This  is  an  improvement  patented  by  Mr.  II.  H.  On.\ME,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
which  is  approved  by  good  judges  of  steam  machinery.  The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  independent  valves  in  the  ordinary  “steam-chest  for  sliding- valves,”  with  means  of  con- 
necting or  disconnecting  them  to  the  slide-valve,  operating  (when  connected)  in  such  a way  as  to  pre- 
vent any  further  ingress  of  steam  within  the  cylinder  after  the  piston  has  passed  through  a certain  part 
of  its  stroke,  and  when  disconnected  allowing  the  steam  to  work  through  the  whole  stroke  of  the  piston. 

To  the  ordinary  slide-valve  of  the  steam  engine  he  attaches  four  pieces  of  metal  o,  Fig.  3696,  called 
hooks ; these  hooks  are  so  contrived  ns  to  operate  on  four  other  pieces  of  metal  6,  called  rockers.  These 
rockers  arc  hinged  at  one  end,  near  the  end  plates  of  the  steam-chest  Each  rocker  has  a pin  driven  in 
near  ito  centre,  which  pin  passes  up  through  the  opening  in  the  hooka  There  Is  also  attached  to  the 
main  valve  four  springs  c,  which  press  against  the  backs  of  the  hooks  a,  tending  to  force  them  inward 
towards  each  other. 

Fig.  3699  represents  the  independent  cut-off  valves,  which  are  composed  of  two  pieces  of  metal  hav- 
ing four  sides  forming  a square,  and  lie  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  main  valve  on  either  side.  Their 
length  and  face  must  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  cover  the  steam-opening,  (when  on  them.)  The  letter 
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e,  Fig.  3696,  represents  two  shafts  passing  through  the  top  of  the  steam  chest ; they  have  attached  at 
their  lower  ends  cross-pieces  or  stops  g,  and  on  their  tops  two  anus  A and  a connecting-rod  i These 
operate  on  the  hooks,  and  is  the  contrivance  for  connecting  or  disconnecting  their  cut-off  valves.  The 
operation  is  as  follows:  On  starting  the  engine  the  main  valve  rn  has  its  ordinary  reciprocating  motion; 
it  is  seen  advancing,  the  steam  passing  into  the  cylinder  through  the  opening  in  the  usual  manner.  As 
the  valve  carries  the  hooks  along  with  it,  they  in  turn  operate  on  the  rockers  A.  The  pins  in  the  rockers 
being  midway  from  end  to  end,  give  to  the  outer  ends  an  accelerated  motion,  and  the  two  outer  cuds 
acting  against  the  cut-off  valve  causes  it  to  advance  towards  the  main  valve  m with  twice  its  velocity, 

• 

3696. 


so  that  when  the  piston  has  arrived  at  half  stroke,  (or  any  given  part  thereof,  according  to  the  set  of  the 
valve,)  the  cut-off  valve  has  overtaken  the  main  valve  m and  consequently  closed  the  steam-opening, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  any  more  steam  to  the  cylinder  during  the  rest  of  the  stroke.  The 
hooks  a only  operate  to  cause  the  cut-off  valves  to  follow  after  the  main  valve,  and  close  the  steam- 
openings,  the  main  valve  on  its  return  pushing  it  back  to  the  place  of  starting,  ns  Been  in  Fig.  3699. 
Trie  cut  off  can  he  disconnected  at  any  time,  either  during  the  working  of  the  engine  or  when  at  rest,  by 
means  of  the  part  A i which  connect  with  the  stops  g.  When  in  goer  the  stops  g stand  parallel  to  the 
hooks  a,  us  seen  in  Fig.  3697. 


In  disconnecting,  the  arm  A ns  moved  towards  the  pin  near  i on  the  top  of  the  steam-chest ; this  causes 
the  end  of  the  stops  g to  press  apart  the  hooks,  fas  seen  at  Fig.  3698.)  which  prevents  them  from  oper- 
ating on  the  rockers  b.  The  springs  e force  the  hooks  into  gecr  on  removal  of  the  stops,  Fig.  3696. 

The  principal  advantage  in  this  arrangement  is  the  manner  of  connecting  the  cut-off  valves  with  the 
ordinary  slide-valve,  and  operating  the  whole  by  one  stem  or  rod,  and  a single  external  connection,  with 
the  ability  to  unhook  nnd  put  on  the  whole  force  of  the  steam  at  any  moment,  whether  in  motion  or  sta- 
tionary. the  whole  combining  cheapness  with  little  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  valves  in  use,  see  Engines,  Variett  of. 

VELOCITY,  VIRTUAL  Virtual  velocity,  in.  mechanics,  is  the  velocity  which  a body  in  equilibrium 
would  actually  acquire  during  the  first  instant  of  its  motion  in  case  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  laws  of  equilibrium  in  machines  are  established  may  be  reduced 
to  three ; namely,  the  principle  of  the  lever,  the  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces,  and  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities.  The  last  consists  in  this,  that  forces  are  in  equilibrium  when  they  are  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  virtual  velocities  of  the  points  to  which  they  are  applied,  estimated  in  the  direction  in  which 
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they  respectively  act  Thus,  let  F and  F'  be  two  forces  applied  to  the  points  p and  »'  of  a hotly  which 
is  in  equilibrium  between  their  joint  actions,  and  let  a and  *'  lx;  the  apices  which  the  pants  p and  p‘ 
would  describe  in  the  first  instant  of  time,  in  case  of  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed ; then  F : F* : : : a, 

or  F a = F'  i'.  The  principle  is  thus  enunciated  generally  by  Lagrange,  (A/ie.  A nedytique,  p 22:) 

**  If  any  system  of  bodies  or  material  points,  urged  each  by  any  forces  whatever,  be  in  equilibrium, 
and  there  be  given  to  the  system  any  small  motion,  by  virtue  of  which  each  p)int  describes  an  infinitely 
small  space,  which  spice  will  represent  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  point ; then  the  sum  of  the  forces, 
multiplied  each  by  the  space  which  the  punt  to  which  it  is  applied  describes  in  the  direction  of  that 
force,  will  be  always  equal  to  aero  or  nothing,  regarding  as  positive  the  small  spaces  described  in  the 
direction  of  the  forces,  and  as  negative  those  described  in  the  opposite  direction." 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  principle  we  may  take  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  bent  lever.  Fig.  3700. 
Let  I*  P'  P"  be  the  points  of  application  of  the  three  forces  F F'  F",  acting  on  the  lever  B A C,  in  (ho 
directions  P Q,  P'  Q',  P"  Q",  which  are  all  suppled  to  be  comprised  in  the  same  plaue.  Suppose  the 
lever  to  describe  an  infinitely  small  angle  about  the  fulcrum 
A.  so  that  the  points  P P'  P"  come  into  the  positions  p p' p". 

According  to  the  definition  given  above,  the  infinitely  small 
arcs  V p.  P fp',  P "jp'\  which  may  be  considered  as  straight 
lines,  will  be  the  virtual  velocities  of  the  points  of  applica- 
tion P P1  P',  of  the  three  forces  F F'  F".  From  the  |>oints 
ppfp ” let  there  lie  drawn  p rn,  p' m’.  p"  rn",  respectively 
perj>endioular  to  the  lines  P Q,  P'  Q\  P"  Q" ; then  P m will 
!*•  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  point  P reduced  to  the  direc- 
tion PQ  of  the  force  F,  and  P'wT,  P " m"  will  iu  like  man- 
ner represent  the  virtual  velocities  of  the  punts  P'  and  P" 
reduced  to  the  directions  in  which  the  forces  F'  and  F"  respectively  act.  Let  Pm  = i,  P'm'=i',  and 
P"m"  = *"  ; and  as  the  force  F acting  in  the  direction  PQ  tends  to  turn  the  lever  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  motion  has  been  supposed  to  take  place,  while  F'  and  F"  tend  to  turn  it  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection, the  space  a must  be  regarded  as  positive,  and  s'  and  *"  as  negative. 

Now,  according  to  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  the  sum  of  the  given  forces,  each  multiplied  by 
the  velocity  of  its  point  of  application  reduced  to  the  direction  of  that  force,  is  aero  in  the  case  of  equili- 
brium ; anil,  reciprocally,  when  this  sum  is  zero  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  ; hence  the  equatiun  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  lever  is 

F a-]-  F' j'  + F"  #"  = 0. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  this  equation  by  showing  that  it  may  be  derived  from  the  equation  of  equilibrium 
deduced  frmn  the  principle  of  the  lever.  From  A lot  A y,  A y\  A y",  be  drawn  respectively  perpen- 
dicular to  the  directions  PQ,  P' Q',  P"  Q",  and  let  the  angle  PA^  = 9;  then,  since  the  angle  A P p 
may  lx-  regarded  as  a right  angle,  m Pp  = P A y ; whence  the  two  triangles  m Vp,  y A P,  are  similnr, 
and  m P : A y : : V p : P A : : tan.  0:1;  therefore  rn  P = A y tan.  0,  that  is,  a = A q tan.  0.  In  like  man- 
ner wc  have  i’  = Ay’  tan.  0,  a"  ==  A y"  tan.  0 ; whence,  by  substituting  in  the  above  equation,  and  leav- 
ing out  thy  common  multiplier  tan.  U,  we  find 

F • A y -p  F'  ■ A y'  -f-  F"  • A q"  = 0, 
which  is  the  well-known  equation  of  equilibrium. 

The  equation  F a -f-  F'  a -+•  F”  a'  = 0 may  be  extended  to  a solid  body  of  any  form,  or  to  any  machino 
whatever.  Let  dm  bo  nn  element  of  the  body,  F an  accelerating  force  applied  to  dm,  v the  velocity  of 
that  element,  s the  angle  comprised  between  the  direction  of  the  force  F and  that  in  which  the  element 
dm  moves;  then  the  moving  force  of  the  element  will  be  F dm.  and  i>  cos.  z,  its  velocity  estimated  in 
the  direction  of  this  force ; and  consequently,  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  the  equation  of  equi- 
librium will  be J* F v cos.  zdm  = 0. 

The  principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  easily  verified  by  experiment  with  respect  to  all  the  simple  ma- 
chines; namely,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  screw.  Its  im- 
portance as  a fundamental  principle  in  rational  mechanics  was  first  recognized  by  John  Bernoulli,  (see 
the  Nouvrlle  Afceaniquc  of  Varignon,  tom.  ii. ;)  and  Lagrange  has  derived  from  it  the  whole  theories  of 
statics  and  dynamics  in  his  celebrated  work,  the  M rcan iqnc  Aruilytiqu*.  Fourier  (Journal  de  C Kcola 
Poltftrchni>/U'\  cahier  v.)  has  demonstrated  (lie  principle  from  the  property  of  the  lever. 

V ENT  I LATION.  See  Warming. 

VERNIER.  A contrivance  for  measuring  intervals  between  the  divisions  of  graduated  scales  or  cir- 
cular instruments.  The  name  is  given  from  that  of  the  inventor,  Peter.  Vernier,  who  published  an 
account  of  the  contrivance  in  a work  printed  at.  Brussels  in  1631.  It  consists  of  u small  movable  scale, 
wluch  slides  along  the  graduated  scale ; the  divisions  on  the  one  scale  being  to  those  oil  the  other  in 
the  proportion  of  two  numbers  which  differ  from  each  other  by  unity.  The  theory  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  muuner  in  which  it  is  used,  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

Bl  lA 
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Let  A B = a be  ft  distance  on  the  scale  containing  n of  its  divisions.  Let  » t>  be  another  scale  equal 
in  length  to  n — 1 of  the  divisions  on  A B ; aud  let  v v be  divided  into  n equal  parts.  Since  the  distauco 
Vol.  IL— 47 
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AB=fl,  and  COO  tains  n equal  parts,  cacli  division  on  the  scale  = Hence  the  length  of  the  vernier 

vv=za  — and,  as  it  is  divided  into  n equal  parts,  each  division  on  the  vernier  = ^ (-0 

= a — ~ ; and  therefore  the  difference  between  a division  on  the  scale  and  one  on  the  vernier  = -%. 
u n7 

Suppose  the  zero  of  the  vernier  to  coincide  with  the  division  marked  A on  the  scale ; then  the  first  di- 
vitiun  oil  Uic  vernier  will  not  coincide  with  the  first  after  A on  the  scale,  but  fall  lx*hind  it  by  a quantity 

equal  to  their  difference,  or  equal  to  **-.  In  like  manner,  tlic  next  line  on  the  vernier  will  fall  behind 
the  uext  on  the  scale  by  a quantity  equal  to  twice  the  difference  of  the  divisions,  or  equal  to  —r  The 
third  on  the  vernier  will  fall  behind  the  third  ou  the  scale  by  and  so  on  to  the  nth  division  on  the 


vernier,  which  will  fall  behind  the  nth  on  the  scale  by  —7  = , that  is.  bv  a whole  division ; and  there- 

n*  n 

fore  the  nth  on  the  vernier  coincides  with  the  division  n — 1 on  the  scale.  Conceive  the  scale  to  be  a 
scale  of  inche>,  and  suppose  it  divided  into  tenths ; then  a — l iucli,  n = 10,  - — ^s  °^un  in, and  -t  (the 

difference  between  a division  on  the  scale  and  on  the  vender)  = , so  that  the  j *0th  of  an  inch  is 
exhibited  on  the  scale,  though  its  divisions  are  only  to  tenths. 

The  vernier  is  connected  with  the  scale  in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  moved  along  it  by  means  of  a 
rack  and  pinion,  or  a tangent  screw,  or  some  similar  contrivance,  and  its  zero  be  brought  to  coincide  with 
any  |x»int  on  the  scale.  If,  when  the  vernier  is  thus  adjusted,  its  zero  coincides  exactly  with  a division 
on  the  scale,  the  measure  is  read  off  at  once;  but  if  (ns  must  generally  happen)  the  zero  falls  between 
two  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale,  then  some  one  of  the  lines  on  the  vender  will  coincide,  or  very  nearly 
coincide,  with  one  of  the  divisions  on  the  scale,  and  the  distance  of  the  zero  beyond  the  last  division  on 
the  scale  behind  it  is  expressed  in  hundredths  by  the  number  of  the  division  on  the  vernier  which  is  co- 
incident with  a division  on  the  scale.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  position  of  the  vernier  with  respect  to 
the  scale  be  as  represented  in  Fig.  3701,  where  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  brought  to  coincide  with  a cer- 
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tain  point  p on  the  scale.  The  point  p is  rend  on  the  scalo  29  inches.  ?-10ths,  and  a fraction,  which  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  vernier.  I lore  the  division  5 on  the  vender  coincides  with  that  which  is  marked 
7 on  llie  scale;  therefore  the  distance  of  the  zero  of  the  vender  from  the  last  division  (2)  behind  it  on 
the  scale  is  5-100ths  of  an  inch;  for  as  5 on  the  vernier  coincides  with  7 on  the  scale,  the  distance  of  4 
from  6 is  1 -100th*  ; of  3 from  f>.  2-100ths ; of  2 from  I,  3 100th* ; of  1 from  3. 4-100lhs  ; and  of  t>  from  2. 
6-lOOths.  In  like  manner,  if  the  vender  were  pushed  along  till  the  division  8 coincided  with  30  inches 
on  the  scale,  then  the  reading  of  the  zero  point  would  be  29  inches,  2-lOths,  and  8-lOOths.  If,  when  the 
torn  is  brought  to  coincide  with  p,  none  of  the  divisions  on  the  vernier  coincide  exactly  with  a division 
on  the  scale ; for  example,  if  the  6 on  the  vernier  should  be  a little  past,  the  7 on  the  scale,  aiul  the  6 not 
up  to  the  8,  the  rending  would  be  between  6 100th*  and  6-lOoths;  but  its  precise  amount  could  only  ho 
stated  by  estimation.  If  the  line  6 appeared  nearer  7 than  6 to  8 the  distance  measured  would  be 
greater  than  5-lOOth*,  or  10-20Oth*.  but  less  than  1 l-200ths ; and  if  tin-  line  6 appeared  nearer  to  8 than 
6 to  7.  the  distance  would  be  greater  than  1 l-200ths,  hut  less  than  12  2U0ths,  or  6 loOths.  Thus  in  any 
enso  the  limits  of  the  uncertainty  must  be  confined  within  a distance  = l-200ths  of  an  inch.  In  order  that 
the  coincidences  may  l>e  observed  with  greater  certainty,  the  divisions  are  generally  read  with  a lens. 

The  vernier  is  equally  applicable  to  circular  scales  as  astronomical  circles;  it  is  then  circular  also, 
and  must  move  concentric  w ith  the  limb  of  the  circle.  Suppose  the  limb  divided  into  intervals  of  10'; 
and  let  n — lu.  We  have  then  10  divisions  on  the  limb  =100'  = «;  and  tbc  length  of  the  vernier 

(=-;)  = 100'  — 10'  =90';  which,  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  gives  9'  for  the  length  of  a divi- 
sion on  the  vernier,  and  consequently  the  difference  of  the  length  of  a division  on  the  scale  and  on  the 
vernier  =1'.  Tbc*  arc,  therefore,  can  be  read  to  minutes,  liut  the  reading  may  be  carried  to  much 
more  minute  quantities  by  increasing  the*  length  and  the  number  of  divisions  on  the  vernier.  Instead  of 
embracing  9 intervals  of  10’  ou  the  scale,  let  the  vernier  embrace  59  such  intervals,  and  he  divided  into 

60  equal  parts.  We  have  then  a — 10'  X 00  = 600',  n = 60,  n7  = 3600 ; therefore,  = *’*”-  = - = 
^ 1 n7  3600  6 

10"  ; that  is  to  say,  the  arc  may  be  read  to  10". 

In  barometers,  where  a considerable  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  the  inch  is  divided  into  20  equal 
parts ; the  vernier  is  made  equal  in  length  to  24  of  these,  and  divided  into  25  equal  parts.  In  this  case 

we  have  a = --  = 1 *25  inch,  n = 25 ; therefore  = 0 002 ; so  that  the  vernier  gives  the  read- 

20  » 625 

ing  to  1 -500th  of  an  inch. 
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Instead  of  making  the  vernier  equal  ton  — 1 divisions  of  the  scale,  it  is  sometimes  made  equal  to 
n + 1 divisions,  and  the  object  will  still  bo  accomplished  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  For  in  this 

case  the  length  of  a division  on  the  scale  being  as  before,  and  that  of  a division  on  the  vernier  — 

• n n 

(a  -f-  ) = - -4-  ? the  difference  is  still  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases* 

n / n n*  n*  ‘ r 

The  vernier  is  often  called  a nonius,  but  improperly,  the  contrivance  invented  by  Nonius  or  Nunnoz 
being  on  a quite  different  principle.  • 

N ICK,  LEVER.  This  is  an  engraving  of  a vice  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Peck,  and  improved  by  Mr.  I*  • 
Pardee,  of  New’  Haven,  Conn.  It  possesses  great  strength  and  great  power.  It  is  made  of  wrought* 
iron,  and  h claimed  to  have  better  qualities  than  any  now  in  use.  It  is  worked  entirely  by  the  foot 
without  laying  down  a tool  for  that  purpose,  and  it  can  be  changed  to  receive  work  from  1-lOth  to  8 or 
10  inches  in  width,  as  quickly  as  any  other  vice  can  be  moved  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

3702. 


Description. — at  Fig.  3702,  sliding-jaw ; 6,  jointed  or  swing  jaw ; c,  mil  on  which  the  sliding  jaw 
moves;  d,  click  which  catches  in  ratchet  on  rail  c,  and  holds  the  sliding  jaw  firmly  where  placed.  E, 
jointed  lever  (elbow-joint)  which  turns  on  pins  ec,  and  is  attached  to  prong  of  rail  e and  the  lower  end 
of  the  swinging-jaw  g,  foot-lever  with  joint  attached  to  leg  of  bench,  and  connected  by  rod  i with 
jointed  lever,  h,  click  which  catches  in  ratchet  at  the  foot  of  the  forward  bench-leg,  and  holds  the  jaws  m 
firmly  as  forced  up  by  the  combined  levers ; it  is  easily  tripped  with  the  foot  f is  a spiral  spring  which 
life  the  fiKit  lever  and  throws  oj>en  the  jaw. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  this  vice  is  forced  up  it  becomes  very  firmly  attached  to  the  bench, 
and  very  solid  for  chipping  and  other  heavy  work  that  i*  required  to  be  put  into  a vice, and  heavy  work 
requiring  both  hands  to  lift  can  be  very  easily  placed  in  it  It  is  certainly  much  easier  for  the  mechanic, 
for  the  strain  upon  the  breast  in  turning  the  screw  is  avoided.  This  vice  has  been  tested  and  found  to 
be  a u<eful  invention,  and  one  of  them  weighing  fifty  pounds  has  been  found  to  possess  us  much  power 
as  an  English  vice  weighing  seventy  pounds. 


W ARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  Ileat  is  given  off  from  bodies  by  two  distinct  processes — ra- 
diation ami  conduction.  In  radiation,  rays  of  heat  diverge  in  straight  lines  from  every  part  of  a heated 
surface,  and  also  from  extremely  minute  depths  below  such  surface.  These  rays,  like  rays  of  light,  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  refraction  and  reflection,  and  their  intensity  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
When  we  approach  an  open  fire,  or  the  6urfuce  of  a stove,  we  feel  its  heat  by  radiation,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  hot-water  pipes,  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  cooling 
effect  is  due  to  radiation. 

Rut  the  amount  of  radiation  of  a body  heated  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
depends  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  its  surface.  If  a vessel  of  hot  water,  coated  with  lamp-black,  radiate 
loo  parts  of  heat  within  a given  time,  n similar  vessel,  containing  water  of  the  same  temperature,  coated 
with  writing  paper,  will  radiate  98  parts  of  heat  ; resin,  96  ; China  ink,  88;  red  lead,  or  isinglass,  80  ; 
plumbago,  76 ; tarnished  lead,  46;  tin,  scratched  with  sand  paper,  22;  mercury,  20;  clean  lead,  19  ; 
poli'hed  iron,  15  ; tin  plate,  12. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  cooling  from  a surface  of  a cast-iron  pipe  30  inches  lon«£.  2$ 
inches  diameter  internally,  and  3 inches  diameter  externally,  the  rates  of  cooling  were  tried  with  differ- 
ent states  of  the  surface : first,  when  covered  with  the  usual  brown  surface  of  protoxide  of  iron ; next  it 
was  varnished  black,  and  finally  the  varnish  was  scraped  off.  and  the  pipe  painted  white  with  twocouta 
of  lead  paint,  'lire  ratios  of  cooling  1°  were  found  to  be  for  the  block  varnished  surface  12 1 minutes; 
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for  the  iron  surface,  125  minutes,  and  for  the  white  painted  surface,  1*28  minutes.  “These  ratios  are  in 
the  proportion  of  100,  103-3,  and  105*7  ; hut,  ns  the  relative  heating  effect  is  the  inverse  of  the  time  of 
cooling,  we  shall  find  that  100  feet  of  varnished  pipe,  1034  feet  of  plain  iron  pipe,  or  106$  feet  of  iron 
pipe,  painted  white,  will  each  produce  an  equal  effect." 

Tarnished  surfaces,  or  such  as  are  roughened  by  emery,  b)  the  file,  or  by  drawing  streaks  or  linos 
with  a graving  tool,  have  their  radiating  power  considerably  increased.  But,  according  to  Melloni,  the 
roughness  of  the  surface  merely  acts  by  altering  the  superficial  density  which  varies  according  as  the 
body  is  of  a greater  or  less  density,  previous  to  the  alteration  of  its  surface  by  roughening.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  gives  the  dutft  for  this  conclusion : Melloni  took  four  plates  of  silver,  two  of  which,  when 
cabt,  were  left  ih  their  natural  state,  without  hammering,  and  the  other  two  were  planished  to  a high 
degree  under  the  hammer.  All  four  plates  were  then  finely  polished  with  pumice-stone  and  charcoal, 
and  after  this  one  of  each  of  the  pairs  of  plates  was  roughened  by  rubbing  with  coarse  emery  paper  in 
one  direction.  The  quantity  of  heat  radiated  from  these  plates  was  as  follows  : 

Hammered  and  polished  plate  10°  I Cast  and  polished  plate  13*7° 

Hammered  aud  roughened  plate  1 8°  I Cast  aud  roughened  plate  1T3° 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  hard  hammered  plate  was  increased  in  radiating  power  four -fifths  by  roughen- 
ing its  surface,  while  the  soft  cast  plate  lost  nearly  one -fifth  of  its  power  by  the  same  process. 

When  a body  is  exposed  to  a source  of  heat,  a portion  of  it  is  absorbed,  and  it  has  Ifcon  proved,  ex- 
perimentally, that  the  absorptive  power  of  bodies  for  heat  is  precisely  equal  to  their  radiative  power. 
It  was  long  supposed  that  color  had  great  influence  on  radiation  and  absorption.  By  existing  variously 
colored  surfaces  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  their  absorbing  power  was  in  the  following  order:  black,  blue, 
green,  red,  yellow,  and  white.  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  radiating  powers  of  dif- 
ferently colored  bodies  would  l>e  in  this  order,  and  that  by  painting  u body  of  a dark  color  we  should 
increase  its  radiating  power.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  the  absorption  and  radiution  of  tirnpU 
heal,  or  heat  without  tight , depend  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  rather  than  on  color. 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  radiating  powers  of  different  bodies  for  invisible  or  non-luminous 
heat,  or  heat  of  low  temperature,  evidently  bear  no  relation  to  color,  for  lamp  black  and  writing-paper 
are  nearly  equal ; Indian  ink  is  much  less,  and  plumbago  still  less.  A thermometer  bulb,  coated  with 
a paste  of  chalk,  is  affected  by  invisible  heat  even  more  than  a similar  one  coated  with  Indian  ink ; but 
this  result  does  not  occur  when  the  heat  is  from  a luminous  source.  Thus  it  was  found  that  when  two 
spirit  thermometers,  one  containing  colored,  and  the  other  colorless  alcohol,  were  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  colored  liquid  rose  much  more  rapidly  than  the  colorless,  but  when  they  were  both  pluugcd  into  a 
vessel  containing  hot  water,  they  rose  equally  in  equal  times. 

The  propagation  of  heat  by  conduction  is  a very  different  process  from  that  of  radiation.  By  conduc- 
tion, the  heat  travels  through  or  among  the  particles  of  solid  matter,  until  the  temperature  of  the  body 
in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat  is  raised  more  or  less  above  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  heat 
is  communicated  to  a fluid  body,  the  process  is  different.  In  consequence  of  the  great  mobility  of  its 
particles,  those  which  first  come  under  the  action  of  the  source  of  heat,  being  raised  in  temperature,  es- 
cape from  its  influence,  and  ascend  through  the  fluid  mass,  distributing  a portion  of  their  acquired  beat 
among  other  particles  on  its  way ; other  particles  immediately  take  its  place,  and  being  heated,  ascend 
in  like  manner  and  distribute  their  heat.  By  this  process  of  convection,  as  it  is  called,  the  whole  of  the 
particles  in  a confined  mass  of  fluid  come  under  the  action  of  the  heating  body  ; those  first  heated  es- 
cape as  far  as  possible  from  the  source  of  heat,  and  becoming  cooled,  descend  ugain  to  lie  heated,  ami 
again  to  ascend  and  descend.  In  this  way  a circulation  is  maintained  in  the  whole  mu«s  of  fluid. 

It  is  only  by  this  process  of  convection  that  air  may  be  said  to  be  a conducting  body,  for  if  a mass  of 
air  be  confined  in  such  a way  ns  to  prevent  the  free  motion  of  its  particles,  it  ceases  almost  entirely  to 
conduct  heat,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  to  retain  heat ; as  in  the  case  of  double  windows,  (he 
inclosed  mass  of  air  prevents  the  heat  from  escaping  from  the  apartment,  and  shields  the  glass  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  warm  air  of  the  room  from  the  cooling  action  of  the  external  air.  According  to  some 
experiments  each  square  fool  of  glass  will  cool  1*279  cubic  feet  of  air  1°  per  minute,  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  glass  is  1°  above  that  of  the  external  air.  This,  however,  is  in  a still  atmosphere.  Glass 
is  a very  had  conductor  of  heat,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  wind  upon  it  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally 
•uppoeed. 

Solids  differ  greatly  in  their  heat-conducting  powers.  If  gold  conduct  100  parts  of  heat,  platina  will 
conduct  98*10  parts;  silver,  97*30;  copper,  89*82;  iron,  3743;  xinc,  36  30;  tin,  30*89;  lead,  17  96; 
marble,  23*60  ; |*>rcelain.  12*20;  fire-brick,  1 140.  The  slow  conducting  power  of  such  bodies  hr  porce- 
lain, brick,  ami  glass,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  rapid  conducting  power  of  some  of  the  metals  by 
holding  one  end  of  a piece  of  each  substance  in  n flame ; the  metal  will  soon  become  too  hot  for  the 
hand,  while  the  porcelain  may  be  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  without  its  being  felt  to  be  much 
warmer  at  the  other  end.  A practical  application  of  this  property  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  materials 
of  close  stoves  for  heating  apartments ; for  while  those  in  which  the  outer  case  consists  of  copper  or 
iron  receive  their  heat  quickly  and  part  with  it  quickly,  those  which  are  lined  with  brick  and  covered 
with  porcelain  receive  their  heat  slowly,  and  communicate  it  slowly  to  the  air  of  the  apartment.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  metal  casing ; for,  by  increasing  this,  it  will,  of  course,  retain 
its  heat  longer. 

When  a heated  body  cools  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  by  the  united  effects  of  radiation  and 
conduction,  and  the  rate  of  cooling  increases  considerably  in  proportion  ns  the  temperature  of  the  heated 
body  is  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  We  navo  seen  that  the  cooling  effect  of  radia- 
tion depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  surface ; but  it  is  a remarkable  fact,-  tliat  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  air  by  conduction  has  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  surface ; it  is  the  same  on  all  vubatances, 
and  in  all  states  of  the  surface  of  those  substances.  The  air  in  contact  with  such  surfaces  robs  them  of 
a portion  of  heat,  and  immediately  ascends  to  make  way  for  other  portions  of  air,  which  repeat  the 
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process.  By  these  two  processes  the  body  cools  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  the 
conductive  power  of  which  varies  with  its  elasticity,  or  barometric  pressure ; the  greater  the  pressure 
the  greater  also  tin*  cooling  power.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Dulung  and  Petit  that  the  ratio  of  heat 
lo*t  by  a mtact  of  the  air  alone,  is  constant  at  all  temperatures;  that  is,  whatever  is  the  ratio  between 
40°  and  80°  is  aim  the  ratio  between  80°  and  160°.  or  between  100°  and  200°. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  a certain  relation  existed  between  the  radiating  nod  conducting  powers  of 
heated  bodies.  'Inis  does,  to  a certain  extent,  apply  where  low  temperatures  are  concerned,  but  does 
not  hold  at  high  temperatures.  Thus,  jn  a sot  of  experiments  by  Du!ong  and  Petit,  the  total  cooling  at 
60°  and  120°  (Centigrade)  was  found  to  be  about  as  3 to  7 ; at  00°  and  180°,  as  3 to  13 ; ami  at  60°  § 
and  240°.  as  3 to  21  ; whereas,  according  to  the  old  theory,  these  numbers  would  have  been  ns  3 to  6, 

3 to  9,  ami  3 to  12.  When  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  heated  body  above  the  surrounding  air  is 
as  high  ns  240®  Cent,  or  432°  Fahr.,  the  real  velocity  of  cooling  is  nearly  double  what  it  would  have 
been  by  the  old  theory,  varying,  however,  with  the  surface. 

Since  the  heat  lost  by  contact  of  the  air  Is  the  same  for  all  bodies,  while  those  which  radiate  most,  or 
are  the  worst  conductors,  give  out  more  heat  in  the  same  time  than  those  bodies  which  radiate  least,  or 
are  good  conductors,  it  might  be  supposed  that  those  metals  which  are  the  worst  conductors  would  bo 
best  adapted  for  vessels  or  pipes  for  warming  rooms  by  radiation.  ‘’Such  would  be  the  case  if  tho 
vessels  were  infinitely  thin ; but  as  this  is  not  possible,  the  slow  conducting  power  of  the  metal  (iron) 
opi>oscs  un  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  rapid  cooling  of  any  liquid  contained  within  it,  by  preventing 
the  exterior  surface  from  reaching  so  high  a temperature  ns  would  that  of  a more  perfectly  conducting 
metal  under  similar  circumstances ; thus  preventing  the  loss  of  heat  both  by  contact  of  the  air  and  by 
radiation,  the  effect  of  both  being  proportional  to  the  excess  of  heat  of  the  erteriur  surface  of  the  heated 
body.  If  a leaden  vessel  were  infinitely  thin,  the  liquid  contained  in  it  would  cool  sooner  than  in  a 
similar  vessel  of  copper,  brass,  or  iron  ; but  the  greater  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  the  more  apparent 
becomes  the  deviation  from  this  rule ; and  as  the  vessels  for  containing  water  must  always  have  some 
considerable  thickness,  those  metals  which  are  the  worst  conductors  will  oppose  the  greatest  resistance 
to  the  cooling  of  the  contained  liquid.” 

The  reflective  power  of  different  substances  for  beat  is  inversely  ns  their  radiating  power.  If  a sur- 
face of  brass  reflect  100  part*  of  heat,  a similar  surface  of  silver  will  reflect  90  parts ; tin-foil,  85  ; block- 
tin,  80;  steel,  70;  lead,  00;  tin-foil,  softened  by  mercury,  10;  glass,  10;  glass,  coated  with  wax,  5. 

When  similar  substances  are  exposed  to  the  same  temperature  they  all  become  heated  to  the  same 
degree,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer;  but  if  the  temperatures  of  dissimilar  substances  have  to  bo 
raised  to  the  same  degree,  the  quantities  of  heat  required  for  the  purpose  will  be  very  different  for  dif- 
ferent substances.  Thus,  if  we  place  side  by  side,  upon  a hot  plate,  two  equal  and  similar  vessels,  one 
containing  a certain  weight  of  water,  nnd  the  other  an  equal  weight  of  mercury,  the  mercury  will  soon 
become  much  hotter  than  the  water.  So  also,  on  lowering  the  temperature  of  dissimilar  substances  to 
an  equal  degree,  some  will  give  out  more  and  others  less  heat.  Different  bodies,  therefore,  display  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  susceptibility  for  receiving  free  heat  within  their  molecules;  this  is  called  their  rapa- 
city for  ft< at,  and  the  quantity  required  to  raise  equal  masses  or  equal  weights  1°,  is  termed  their  spe- 
cific heat.  The  theory  of  specific  heat  is  of  great  importance  in  a practical  point  of  view',  for  on  it  de- 
pend many  of  the  calculations  for  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  em- 
ploved  in  warming  buildings. 

The  specific  heat  of  different  substances  can  be  ascertained  by  mixing  together,  with  certain  precau- 
tion*. ascertained  quantities  of  the  substances  under  consideration,  when  their  mutual  capacities  for  heat 
arc  determined  by  the  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  hotter  body,  nnd  by  its  increase  in  the  cooler. 
Thus,  if  1 lb.  of  mercury  at  32°,  and  1 lb.  of  water  at  02°,  be  mixed  together,  the  common  temperature 
will  be  61°.  The  temperature  of  the  metal  has,  therefore,  risen  30°,  while  that  of  the  water  has  fallen 
1°.  If  the  mercury  had  been  at  62?,  and  the  water  at  32°.  the  common  temperature  of  the  mixture 
would  have  been  33°.  In  this  case  tho  water  would  have  gained  1°  of  temperature,  and  the  mercury 
would  have  lost  30°.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  exceeds  that  of  mercury  30 
times.  If  the  water  be  taken  a»  unity,  the  specific  heat  of  the  mercury  will  be  y1,,  or  0 033. 

Again,  if  1 lb.  of  iron  filings  at  68v  be  mixed  with  1 lb.  of  water  at  32°,  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture will  bo  36°.  That  quantity  of  heat,  therefore,  the  loss  of  which  lowers  the  temperature  of  iron 
32°,  raises  the  temperature  of  water  only  4° ; so  that  eight  times  ns  much  heat  is  required  to  raise  or 
depress  the  temperature  of  the  water  1°,  as  would  raise  or  depress  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight 
of  iron  1°.  Hence  the  specific  heat  of  iron  is  J.  or  0‘ 125. 

The  capacity  of  substances  for  heat  may  al-o  lx*  found  by  observing  the  quantity  of  ice  which  tho 
body  under  investigation  is  capable  of  thawing.  Thus,  if  equal  weights  of  iron  and  lead  be  o{>eratcd 
on,  it  will  be  found  that  the  iron  requires  a greater  quantity  of  heat  than  the  lead  to  produce  the  same 
change  of  temperature,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  II  to  3. " If  a bar  of  iron,  in  falling  from  100°  to  95°, 
melt  1 1 grains  of  ice.  then  a bar  of  lead  of  equal  weight,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  melt  rather 
lew  than  3 grains ; heat  is,  therefore,  more  effective  in  warming  lead  than  iron.  Again,  an  ounce  of 
mercury  and  an  ounce  of  water,  in  falling  from  60°  to  55°,  will  melt  quantities  of  ice,  in  the  proportion 
of  33  to  1000,  or  very  nearly  1 to  30;  that  is,  to  raise  water  from  55®  to  60°,  requires  a greater  quan- 
tity of  heal  than  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  mercury  through  the  same  range  of  temperature,  in  the 
proportion  of  30  to  I.  The  quantity  of  icc  melted  by  different  kinds  of  fuel  affords  a convenient  method 
of  estimating  their  relative  values.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that 
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One  method  of  estimating  liow  much  of  the  heat  of  n common  fire  is  radiated  around  it,  and  how  much 
combines  with  the  smoke,  is  to  allow  all  the  radiant  heat  to  melt  a quantity  of  ice  contained  in  a ves- 
sel surrounding  the  fire,  and  all  the  heat  of  the  siuoke  to  melt  the  ice  in  another  vessel  surrounding  the 
chimney.  By  comparing  the  two  quantities  of  water  thus  obtained  with  the  quantities  of  ice  melted, 
it  will  be  found,  according  to  Or.  Arnott,  that  the  radiant  portion  of  the  heat  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  rather 
less  than  the  combined,  or  1cm  than  half  the  whole  heat  produced. 

The  specific  heat  of  bodius  Ims  been  determined  not  only  for  equal  weights,  but  also  for  equal  vol- 
umes, and  this  is  called  their  relative  heat,  which  U to  the  specific  heat  of  any  substance  directly  as  its 
specific  gravity.  It  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  specific  heat  into  the  specific  gravity;  and  con- 
* versely,  the  sjiecific  heat  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  relative  heat  by  the  specific  gravity.  Now  as 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1 lb.  of  water  1°  is  sufficient  to  raise  1 lb.  of 
mercury  30°,  we  say  that  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  taking  water  as  unity ; and  since  ll»c  spe- 
cific gravity  of  mercury  is  about  13  6,  it  follows  that  the  relative  heat  of  an  equal  volume  of  this  metal 
is  m\  X18‘6=0*458. 

With  resjiect  to  gaseous  bodies,  it  has  been  found  that  their  specific  heat  is  inversely  as  their  specific 
gravity  or  density ; anil,  consequently,  equal  weights  of  such  gases  contain  a larger  quantity  of  heat, 
less  their  specific  gravity.  The  capacity  of  atmospheric  air  is  taken  as  the  unit  by  which  to  estimate 
tlw  specific  hoat  of  gaseous  bodies;  but  sometimes  that  of  water  is  assumed  as  the  unit,  and  then  the 
capacities  of  ga^  s ore  comparable  w ith  those  of  solids  and  liquids.  The  latter  values  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  former  into  0*2609,  which  is  the  index  of  the  8|>ecific  heat  of  atmospheric  air  compared 
with  that  .if  water. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  specific  heat  of  various  substances  referred  to  water  ns  the  standard, 
and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  equal  weights  of  the  several  sub- 
stancm : 


Water 1*0000 

Aqiifous  vapor 0*8470 

Alcohol 0*7000 

Ktber — 0*6600 

Oil 0*5200 

Ar, < 0*2660 

Hydrogen 6*2936 

Nitrogen 0*2754 


Carbonic  acid......... 0*2210 

Carbonic  oxide 0*2884 

Charcoal 0 2631 

Sulphur 0*1850 

W rought-irou .0*1 loo 

Mercury 0*9330 

Platinum. 0*0314 

Gold 0 0298 


The  method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  heat  of  gases  is  as  follows  : — The  gas  to  be  examined  is  well 
dried,  and  then  brought  from  a vessel,  surrounded  with  water  ut  2 12°, gradually  through  a spiral  tula*, 
surrmiuded  by  cold  water,  the  gas  escaping  through  the  opposite  end  of  the  spiral  In  the  course  of  its 
passage,  the  gas  parts  with  a portion  of  it*  heat  to  the  cold  water  which  surrounds  the  spiral,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  gradually  rises,  until  after  some  time  it  becomes  stationary.  The  equilibrium 
thu*  established  between  the  water  and  the  gas  is  measured  by  a thermometer,  so  as  to  find  both  the 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  und  the  full  in  that  of  the  gas.  If  the  experiment  be  made  with 
some  other  gas,  and  the  result  should  give  a higher  temperature  to  the  water,  then  this  second  gas  must 
have  imparted  to  the  fluid  a greater  amount  of  heat  tliau  the  former  one  did.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
temperature  of  water  be  less  this  time  than  before,  it  will  have  given  out  less  heat,  and  the  respective 
capacities  for  heat  of  these  two  gases  will  be  proportional  to  the  temperatures  of  the  water  through 
which  they  have  been  admitted.  The  capacity  of  atmospheric  air  being  taken  as  tbe  uuit,  the  specific 
heat  of  other  gases  may  be  expressed  by  proportionate  numbers.  To  raise  1 lb.  of  water  from  32°  to 
212°,  requires  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as  will  raise  4 lbs.  of  atmospheric  air  the  same  number  of  de- 
grees. The  specific  Heat  of  air  is  therefore  $,  or,  more  exactly,  0*2669  that  of  water,  as  stated  in  the 
above  table. 

When  heat  is  added  to  a solid  body,  the  first  effect  which  marks  the  increase  of  temperature  is  rr- 
panxion.  At  a certain  point,  however,  the  temperature,  as  marked  by  tho  thermometer,  becomes  sta- 
tionary ; and  although  the  heat  be  continually  applied,  the  temperature  does  not  ri»e.  The  solid  is 
now  undergoing  n change  of  state ; it  is  passing  from  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state  ; and  no  rise  in  tem- 
perature will  be  observed  until  the  whole  of  the  solid  has  become  liquid.  The  point  at  which  a body 
Degins  to  fuse  or  melt,  is  called  its  faring  point  or  point  of  liquefaction,  and  is  different  in  different  sub- 
stances. The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  body,  and  unaccounted  fur,  as  far  us  the  thermometer  b 
concerned,  b allied  latent  heal.  When  the  body  U liquefied,  the  temperature  again  begins  to  rise,  until 
Another  point  b attained,  when  it  again  becomes  stationary,  and  the  liquid  begins  to  pass  off  in  the  form 
of  vapor  or  steam.  This  point  is  called  the  boiling  point,  and  is  different  in  different  substances.  The 
heat  absorbed  during  the  process  of  boiling  or  vaporization  is  also  culled  Intent 

In  the  following  table,  the  fuelling  points  of  u few  substances  are  noted,  together  with  the  quantity  of 
heat  rendered  latent  by  each  in  passing  from  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state.  From  these  und  other  re- 
sults, it  may  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  higher  the  point  of  fusion,  the  greater  will  be  tho  quantity  of 
heat  absorbed  in  liquefaction.  There  is,  however,  no  proportion  between  these  effects,  for  ice  and  sper- 
maceti inclt  at  32°  and  112°,  and  yet  the  quantities  of  heat  reudered  latent  are  nearly  the  same. 


Water  

Sulphur  .... 
Spermaceti 

Lead 

Beeu’-wax . 


Melting  Point 
. 32  degrees. 
.213 
.112 
.612 

159  " 


ljueril  Heal. 
140  degrees. 
143  7 ** 

145 

162  “ 

176  “ 
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Mdlini;  Point-  Lntont  He  it. 


Zinc. 773  degrccw.  493  degrees. 

Tin. 412  “ 600 

Bismuth 476  “ 650  “ 


In  tlie  following  table,  the  boiling  points  of  a few  substances  are  given,  together  with  the  quantity  of 
heat  rendered  latent  by  each  in  passing  from  the  liquid  into  the  aeriform  state : 


Water 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  07947). 

Ether 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  150). 

Ammonia. 

Vinegar  

Petroleum 

These  details  respecting  latent  heat  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  merits  of  the  two  systems 
of  heating  buildings  by  pipes  tilled  with  hot  water,  ami  by  similar  pipes  filled  with  steum. 

In  the  former  system,  it  is  not  desirable  to  raise  the  water  to  the  boiling  point  (212°),  because,  in 
such  ease,  steam  would  be  formed,  and  this  escaping  by  the  safety-pipe,  would  abstract  much  useful 
heat  from  the  apparatus  In  the  latter  system,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  pipes  at  212°,  because, 
at  a lower  temperature,  the  steam  would  condense,  and  also  absorb  much  useful  heat  from  the  appa- 
ratus. From  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  temperature  of  212°  in  steam-pipes,  it  is  evident  that  a 
given  length  of  stenin-pipe  will  afford  more  bent  than  the  same  quantity  of  hot-water  pipe ; but  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  Mr.  Hood,  on  the  relative  permanence  of  temperature  of  the  two  methods  will  show 
an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  hot -water  system  : 

“The  weight  of  steam,  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  compared  with  the  weight  of  water  at  212°,  is 
about  as  1 to  1694  ; so  that  a pipe  which  is  filled  with  water  at  212°  contains  1694  times  as  much  mat- 
ter as  one  of  equal  sfate  filled  with  steam.  If  the  source  of  heat  be  withdrawn  from  the  steam-pipes, 
the  temperature  will  soon  fall  below  212°,  mid  the  steam  immediately  in  contact  with  the  pipes  will 
condense  ; but  in  condensing,  the  steam  parts  with  its  latent  heat;  and  this  heat,  in  passing  from  the 
latent  to  the  sensible  state,  will  again  raise  the  temperature  of  the  pipes.  But  as  soon  us  they  are  a 
second  time  cooled  down  below  212°,  a further  portion  of  steam  w ill  condense,  mid  a further  quantity 
of  latent  heat  will  pass  into  the  state  of  hent  of  temperature;  and  so  on.  until  the  whole  quantity  of 
latent  heat  has  been  abstracted,  and  the  whole  of  the  steam  condensed,  in  which  state  it  will  possess 
just  as  much  heating  power  as  a similar  bulk  of  water  at  the  like  temperature  ; that  is,  the  same  as  a 
quantity  of  water  occupying  part  of  the  space  which  the  steam  originally  did. 

* The  specific  heat  of  uncoodensed  steam,  compared  with  water,  is  for  equal  weights  as  8470  to  1 ; 
hut  the  latent  heat  of  steam  being  estimated  at  1000°,  wo  shall  find  that  the  relative  heat  obtainable 
from  equal  weights  of  condensed  steam  and  of  water,  reducing  both  from  the  temperature  of  2123  to 
00°,  to  be  as  7 425  to  1 ; but  for  equal  bulks,  it  will  be  as  1 to  228,  that  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  water  will 
give  out  228  times  as  much  heat  as  steam,  on  reducing  both  from  the  temperature  of  212°  to  C(J°.  A 
given  bulk  of  steam  will,  therefore,  lose  ns  much  of  its  heat  iu  one  minute,  as  the  some  bulk  of  water 
will  lose  in  three  hours  and  three  quarters,” 

But  when  the  water  and  the  steam  are  both  contained  in  iron  pipes  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  rate 
of  cooling  will  differ  from  this  ratio,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the 
metal  than  in  the  steam.  The  specific  heat  of  iron  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  water,  the  pipe 
filled  with  water  will  contain  4-68  times  as  much  heat  ns  that  which  is  tilled  with  steam ; and  if  tne 
latter  cools  down  to  60°  in  one  hour,  the  other  will  require  about  four  hours  and  a half  to  do  the  same. 
There  ure  other  circumstances  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  which  cause  the  hot.  water  apparatus  to  be  six  or 
eight  times  (instead  of  4 $)  more  efficient  ns  a source  of  warmth  than  steam. 

The  process  of  boiling  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  formation  and  escape  of  steam  or  vapor  ; 
for  nt  all  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point,  v*por  is  formed  at  the  surface  of  liquids,  and  csrapes 
therefrom  by  a process  called  apontancoti*  evaporation.  The  difference  between  this  process  and  ebul- 
lition is  chiefly  this : — When  a liquid  boils,  the  vapor  which  escapes  therefrom  constantly  maintains  the 
name  temperature,  provided  the  pressure  remain  the  same;  but  evaporation  may  go  on  at  all  tempera- 
tures and  pressures,  the  quantity  of  liquid  evaporated  depending  on  the  temperature  and  the  amount 
of  surf  use  exposed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  pressure  or  elasticity  of  vapor  at  212°  is  sufficient  to  support  a column  of 
mercury  30  inches  high.  The  force  of  vapor  at  lower  temperatures  is  also  measured  by  the  length  of 
the  mercurial  column  which  it  will  support  Vapor  nt  200°  will  support  23  64  inches  of  mercury  ; at 
150°,  742  inches;  at  100°,  186  inches;  at  80°,  1 inch;  at  60°,  *524  inch;  at  50°,  375  inch;  at  32°, 
*2  inch. 

The  amount  of  evaporation,  however,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  oir,  which  carries  off 
the  vapor  from  the  surface  of  a liquid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  A strong  wind  will  cause  twice  as  much 
vapor  to  be  discharged  as  a still  atmosphere.  Dalton  ascertained  the  number  of  grains’ weight  of  water 
evaporated  per  minute  from  a vessel,  six  inches  in  diameter,  for  all  temperatures  between  2o°  «nd  212°, 
when  the  air  was  still,  or  in  gentle  or  brisk  motion.  When  the  water  was  at  212°,  the  quantity  evapo- 
rated was  120  grains  per  minute  in  a still  atmosphere;  154  grains  per  minute  with  a gentle  motion  of 
the  air ; and  189  grains  per  minute  with  n brisk  inotiuu  of  the  air.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  table  between  the  temperatures  of  40°  and  60° : 


Boiling  PoioL  Latent  Ilcnl. 

..212  degrees.  1 000  degrees. 

..173  •'  (bar.  205)  457 

..  98  “ 312-9  “ 

..314  “ 183-8  “ 

..210  “ 650  “ 

865*9  “ 

903  “ 

183*8  “ 
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Temperature. 

Fora*  of  vapor  in 

KvnporUintt  force  in  grains  of  water. 

Kai.a-oheii. 

Inches  of  mercury. 

SOIL 

UenUtt. 

Frisk. 

40  dt 

42 

greet*. 

0263  d 
•283 

L-grces. 

105  degrees. 
113 

T85  degrees. 
1-45 

1 65  degrees. 
1-78 

4 1 

305 

44 

1’22 

“ 

1-57 

44 

192 

4 0 

- 

*327 

44 

1 31 

1*68 

" 

2i)6 

•* 

48 

44 

•351 

44 

no 

44 

1 80 

“ 

2*20 

<c 

50 

• 

•375 

150 

44 

1-92 

* 

236 

44 

62 

•* 

•401 

44 

1-60 

“ 

206 

" 

2*51 

44 

64 

44 

•429 

“ 

171 

* 

220 

“ 

269 

44 

50 

“ 

•158 

1-83 

235 

“ 

2*88 

44 

58 

•490 

44 

1*96 

44 

2-52 

44 

308 

44 

60 

•524 

" 

210 

2.70 

3-30 

The  amount  of  spontaneous  evaporation  is  also  greatly  influenced  bp  the  quantity  of  vapor  already 
existing  in  the  air.  In  order  to  find  this,  we  must  ascertain  the  dew-point  of  the  air,  or  the  temjicrnture 
at  which  the  vapor  in  the  air  logins  to  condense,  and  then,  by  referring  to  the  table,  the  quantity  of 
vapor  in  the  air  at  the  time  can  la?  found ; and  this,  deducted  from  the  quantity  shown  by  the  table  to 
be  given  off  at  the  ascertained  temperature  of  the  evaluating  liquid,  will  give  the  quantity  of  water 
that  will  he  evaporated  per  minute.  In  finding  the  dew-point,  we  must  bring  some  colder  body  into 
the  air,  or  have  the  means  of  cooling  some  body  to  such  a |>oint  as  shall  just  condense  the  vapor  of  the 
air  ujjon  its  surface.  Dr.  Dalton  used  a very  thin  glass  vessel,  into  which  he  poured  cold  water  from  a 
well,  or  cooled  down  the  water  by  adding  a small  portion  of  a freezing  mixture.  If  the  vapor  was  in- 
stantly condensed,  he  poured  out  the  cold  water  and  used  some  a little  warmer,  and  so  on,  until  he 
could  just  perceive  n slight  dew  upon  the  surface.  The  teni|x*rature  at  which  this  took  place  was  the 
dew-point.  In  Danicll’s  hygrometer,  tin?  cold  is  produced  bv  the  evajjomtion  of  ether.  Now  suppose 
the  dew-point  of  the  air  to  lx?  40°,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  evaporating  liquid  to  be 
60°,  with  a still  atmosphere,  the  vapor  in  the  air,  as  shown  by  the  table  at  40°,  is  1'05  grains,  which, 
subtracted  from  that  nt  O0c,  or  210,  gives  I ff  grains  per  minute  ns  the  quantity  of  vapor  given  off  from 
a surface  six  inches  in  diameter. 

During  the  qxintaneou*  evaporation  of  wet  surfaces,  a considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the 

Suantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  bv  the  formation  of  the  vapor  ; and  the  heal  is  mostly  derived  from  the 
quid  itself,  or  tho  surface  containing  it.  By  proper  contrivances,  water  may  be  frozen,  in  consequence 
of  the  abstraction  of  heat  during  the  rapid  formation  of  vapor.  When  a person  takes  cold  from  wear- 
ing wet  clothes,  the  vapor  from  the  wet  clothes  obtains  its  heat  from  his  body,  and  the  chilling  sensa- 
tion is  often  the  greater  the  warmer  the  air.  A person  with  damp  clothes,  entering  a room  filled  with 
hot  dry  air,  is  very  likely  to  take  cold,  on  account  of  the  powerful  effect  of  warm  air  in  abstracting 
moisture. 

In  a badly  ventilated  room,  the  moisture  from  the  breath  of  the  inmates,  and  from  the  combustion  of 
lamps  and  candles,  accumulates  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation.  This  is  well  shown  by  an  experi- 
ment of  the  late  Professor  Darnell.  The  temperature  of  a room  being  45°,  the  dew-point  was  39°  ; a 
fire  was  then  lighted  in  it,  the  door  ami  window  shut,  and  no  air  was  allowed  to  enter,  The  thermome- 
ter rose  to  55°,  hut  the  |x.*int  of  condensation  remained  the  same.  A party  of  eight  persons  afterwards 
occupied  the  room  for  several  hours,  and  the  fire  was  kept  up ; the  temperature  ro?e  to  58°.  and  the 
point  of  condensation  rose  to  52°.  Now,  if  this  room  had  heen  properly  ventilated,  the  vapor  would 
nave  been  removed  as  it  whs  formed,  ami  with  it  the  effluvia  and  impure  air. 

On  the  warming  of  buildings  by  means  of  steam  and  hot  water. — The  method  of  warming  build 
ings  by  steam,  de|x*nds  on  the  rapid  condensation  of  steam  into  water  when  admitted  into  any  vessel 
which  in  not  so  hot  ns  itself  At  the  moment  of  condensation,  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  is  given  out 
to  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  this  diffuses  the  heat  into  the  surrounding  space. 

The  first  practical  application  of  this  principle  was  made  by  James  Wutt,  in  the  winter  of  1784-6. 
who  fitted  up  an  apparatus  for  warming  his  study.  The  room  was  18  feet  long.  14  feet  wide,  and  8$ 
feet  high.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a box,  or  heater,  made  of  two  side  plates  of  tinned  iron,  about 
feet  long,  by  24  feet  wide,  separated  about  an  inch  by  stays,  and  jointed  round  the  edges  by  tin-plate. 
Tliis  heater  was  placed  on  its  edge,  mar  the  floor  of  the  room.  It  whs  furnished  with  a cock  to  let  out 
the  air,  and  was  supplied  with  steam  by  a pipe  from  a boiler,  entering  at  its  lower  edge;  and  by  this 
pipe  the  condensed  water  also  returned  to  the  boiler.  The  heating  effect  of  this  apparatus  was  not  so 
great  as  wae  anticipated,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  bright  metallic  surfaces  iff  the  box  not  being 
favorable  to  radiation. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  179th  Mr.  Lee,  of  Manchester,  under  the  direction  of  Boulton  and  Watt, 
erected  a heating  apparatus  of  cast-iron  pipes,  which  served  also  as  supports  to  the  floor.  This  an- 
swered perfectly,  anti  was,  in  point  of  materials  and  construction,  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  Mr.  Lee  af 
terwards  had  his  house  heated  by  steam ; and  the  staircase,  hall,  and  j mis  sages  were  warmed  by  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  3703.  It  was  placed  in  the  underground  story,  and  consisted  of  a vertical  cast- 
iron  cylinder  a,  surrounded  by  u casing  of  brick  work,  leaving  a space  ee  of  two  and  a half  inches  all 
round,  and  having  openings  i below,  to  admit  the  air.  This  casing  was  surrounded,  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches,  by  another  wall,  formiug  a s<«l  of  well  e.  The  colder  and  heavier  air  falling  to 
the  bottom  of  this  well,  entered  by  tho  holes  i into  the  space  e where  it  came  in  contact  with  tho 
cylinder  a,  and,  being  heated,  ascended.  Tho  entrance  cf  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  was  regulated  by  a 
valve,  the  ^ir  being  allowed  to  escape  by  a stop-cock,  while  the  steam  was  entering ; the  condensed 
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water  escaping  by  a pipe  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  transmission  of  the  heated  air  was  regulated 
by  a valve  sit  «.  on  the  top  of  the  brick-work.  'Huh  apparatus  was  so  effective,  and  heated  the  staircase 
to  such  a degree,  that  sifter  it  had  been  in  operation  a short  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  suspend  its  action  by  closing  the  valve  at  a , or  by  closing  the 
valve  which  admitted  steam  into  the  cylinder. 

In  establishments  where  a steam-engine  is  in  daily  use,  the  steam  pipes 
may  be  supplied  from  the  engine-boiler,  its  dimensions  being  enlarged  at  the 
rate  of  one  cubic  foot  for  every  2000  cubic  feet  of  space,  to  be  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  70°  or  80°.  A boiler  adapted  to  an  engine  of  one-horse 
power  is  sufficient  for  heating  50,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  Hence  an  appa- 
ratus specially  erected  for  the  purpose  need  not  be  of  very  large  size,  nor  is 
the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  great.  If  the  fire  under  u small  boiler  be 
carefully  managed,  14  lbs.  of  coal  will  convert  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  at  50°, 
into  1800  cubic  feet  of  steam,  at  2 0°;  and  only  12  lbs.  of  coal  are  required 
to  convert  the  same  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  at  212°.  The  shape  of  the 
boiler,  and  the  method  of  setting  it,  must  also  be  considered,  ami  the  furnace 
must  be  arranged  so  as  to  admit  no  more  air  than  is  required  to  support  the 
combustion.  The  hot  air  must  also  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
boiler,  until  as  much  of  the  heat  as  possible  be  abstracted  from  it.  In  such 
an  arrangement,  according  to  I)r.  Arnott,  nearly  half  of  all  the  heat  produced 
in  the  combustion  is  applied  to  use. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  surface  of  steam-pipe  required  to  raise  the  rooms  to  the  proper  temnem- 
ture,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  the  heat  is  expended.  This  is  done  in  three  ways: — 1,  Through  the 
thin  glass  of  the  windows.  2,  More  slowly  through  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceiling;  and  3,  In  combination 
with  the  air  which  escapes  at  the  joinings  of  the  windows  and  doors,  or  through  openings  expressly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Inc  amount  of  heat  lost  in  this  way  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  different  writers;  but  Dr.  Arnott  states  it  thus: — That  in  a winter  day,  with  the  external  tempera- 
ture at  10°  below  freezing,  to  maintain  in  an  ordinary  apartment  the  agreeable  and  healthful  tempera- 
ture of60c,  there  must  be  of  surface  of  stentn-pipc,  or  other  steam  vessel  heated  to  200°,  (which  is  the 
average  surface-temperature  of  vessels  filled  with  steam  of  212°,)  about  one  foot  square  for  every  six 
feet  of  single  glass  window  of  usual  thickness  ; as  much  for  every  120  feet  of  wall,  roof,  and  ceiling  of 
ordinary  material  and  thickness ; and  as  much  for  every  six  cubic  feet  of  hot  air  escaping  per  minute  as 
ventilation,  and  replaced  by  cold  air.  A window,  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  fitting,  allows  about  eight 
feet  of  air  to  pass  oy  it  in  a minute,  and  there  should  be  for  ventilation  at  least  three  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  each  person  in  the  room.  According  to  this  view,  the  quantity  of  steam-pipe  or  vessel 
needed,  under  the  temperature  supposed,  for  a room  16  feet  square  hy  12  feet  high,  with  two  windows, 
each  7 feet  by  three,  and  with  ventilation,  by  them  or  otherwise,  at  the  rate  of  1 6 cubic  feet  per  minute, 


would  be — 

For  42  square  feet  of  glass  (requiring  1 foot  for  6) «...  7 feet 

**  1238  feet  of  wall  floor  and  ceiling  (requiring  1 foot  for  120) 1 0 J “ 

“ 1G  feet  per  minute  for  ventilation  (requiring  1 foot  for  6) 2 2 “ 

Total  of  beating  surface  required..... 20  feet 


Which  is  20  feet  of  pipe,  4 inches  in  diameter,  or  any  other  vessel  having  the  same  extent  of  surface, — 
as  a box  two  feet  high,  with  square  top  and  bottom  of  about  18  inches.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  nearly 
tlie  same  quantity  of  heated  surface  would  suffice  for  a larger  room,  provided  the  quantity  of  window- 
glass  and  of  the  ventilation  were  not  greater;  for  the  extent  of  wallowing  to  its  slow  conducting 
quality,  produces  comparatively  little  effect. 

The  same  authority  also  supplies  the  following  illustrations : — A heated  surface,  as  of  iron,  glass, 
&c..  at  temperatures  likely  to  be  met  with  in  rooms,  if  exposed  to  colder  air.  gives  out  heat  with  ra- 
pidity. nearly  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  air  around  it,  less  than 
half  the  heat  being  given  out  by  radiation,  and  more  than  half  by  contact  of  the  air.  Thus,  if  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  an  iron  pipe,  heated  by  steam,  be  200°,  while  the  air  of  the  room  to  be  warmed  by  it 
is  at  60°,  showing  an  excess  of  temperature  in  the  pipe  of  140°,  such  pipe  will  give  out  nearly  seven 
times  as  much  heat  in  a minute  as  when  its  temperature  falls  to  80°,  because  the  excess  is  reduced  to 
20°,  or  \ of  what  it  was.  Supposing  window-glass  to  cool  at  the  same  rate  as  iron-plate,  one  foot  of 
the  steam-pipe  would  give  out  as  much  heat  as  would  be  dissipated  from  the  room  into  the  external  air 
by  about  five  feet  of  window,  the  outer  surface  of  which  were  30°  warmer  than  that  air.  But  as  glass 
both  conducts  and  radiates  heat  about  ^ slower  than  iron,  the  external  surface  of  the  glass  of  a 
window  of  a room,  heated  to  f>0°,  would,  in  an  atmosphere  of  22°,  be  under  60°,  leaving  an  excess  of 
less  than  30° ; and  nbout  six  feet  of  glass  would  be  required  to  dissipate  the  heat  given  off  by  oue  foot 
of  the  steam-pipe.  In  double  windows,  whether  of  two  sashes  or  of  double  paues,  onlv  half  an  inch 
apart  in  the  same  sash,  the  loss  of  heat  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  Is  through  a single  window. 
It  is  also  known  that  one  foot  of  black  or  brown  iron  surface,  the  iron  being  of  moderate  thickness,  with 
140°  excess  of  temperature,  cools  in  one  second  of  time  156  cubic  inches  of  water  one  degree.  From 
this  standard  fact,  and  the  law  above  given,  a rough  calculation  may  be  made  for  any  other  combina- 
tion of  time,  surface,  excess,  and  quantity.  And  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
changes,  in  any  degree,  the  temperature  of  a cubic  foot  of  water,  produces  the  same  change  on  2850 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam-pipes  has  next  to  be  considered.  A common  method  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3704.  in  which  a is  the  pipe  from  the  boiler,  ri«ing  at  once  to  the  upj>er  story.  From  this  pipe  pro- 
ceed horizontal  branches  b b to  each  floor.  Each  branch  is  furnished  with  a stop-cock  at  o,  oy  which 
means  the  steam  can  be  turned  ou  or  off  at  pleasure,  in  any  one  of  the  three  stones.  The  water  aris- 
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ing  from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  iu  each  pipe  flows  hack  into  the  boi!er  along  the  ascending  pipe 
But  if  it  lie  not  convenient  to  place  the  boiler  below  the  level  of  the  lowest  floor,  the  condensed  --team 
is  received  into  a rc-ervoir,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  feeding-cistern.  At  the  extremity  of  each 
horizontal  branch  C is  a Mop  cock,  which  is  ojiened  when  the  steam  is  filling,  to  allow  the  air  to  blow  off 
A no;  her  arrangement  of  the  heating  pipe-  is  shown  in  Fig.  3705.  Steam  from  the  boiler  enters  by 
the  connecting-pipe  a into  the  healing-pipe  h.  placed  near  the  floor;  nn  I this  is  carried,  with  a gentle 
slope,  to  the  ojipo.-i'.e  side  of  the  room,  whence  i;  rso«  into  the  next  story,  and  returns  along  its  floor  to 
the  op|K>otv  side,  where  it  rises  to  the  third  floor,  aud  proceeds  as  before.  Here,  also,  the  coudensed 
water  flows  back  in  u direction  contrary 

30’.  3703. 


to  the  rut  rent  of  the  steam,  aud  is  re- 
moved by  a siphon  at  a.  The  air-vent 
is  fixed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  ar- 
rangement e. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  con- 
densed water  from  accumulating  in  the 
pipes,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  them  at  a uniform  tempera- 
ture. Moreover,  this  water  condenses  the 
steam  so  rapidly,  that  a vacuum  i->  formed 
within  the  boiler  and  pipes;  and  should 
they  not  be  firm  enough  to  resist  the  ex- 
terna! pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  boiler  maybe  crushed  in,  and  the  whole  system  deranged. 
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special  arrangement,  the  con  ten  ed  water  is  collected  at  certain  parts  of  the  system,  where  it  continues  to 
give  out  heal  after  the  steam  has  censed  to  flow  into  the  pipes.  In  such 
cases,  stop  cocks  may  lie  employed,  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
be  afterwards  withdrawn  from  the  pipes  ; the  same  cocks  also  serve  for 
letting  the  air  out  of  the  pi|»c*  when  the  steam  is  first  admitted.  But  when 
the  water  is  returned  into  the  boiler,  the  advantage  of  this  supply  of  heat 
cannot  bo  reserved ; aud  iu  these  ch-o«,  a self-acting  apparatus  is  used 
for  taking  off  the  water  of  condensation.  Such  a siphon  is  represented  in  ‘ 

Fig.  3700.  The  pipes  are  so  fixed,  that  A is  the  lowest  jroinl  of  a branch 
pipe,  so  that  any  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  formed  in  it  will  flow  - 
into  the  siphon,  A B C,  at  A.  and  escape  at  C.  where  it  may  be  received 
into  any  vessel ; for  as  the  water  is  pure  distilled  water,  it  may  be  useful 
for  a variety  of  purposes.  The  water  in  the  legs  of  the  siphon  nets  as  a 
trap  to  the  steam  in  the  pipe  A ; hence,  the  length  of  the  leg  A B should 
not  be  less  than  is  equivalent  to  the  force  of  the  steam  in  the  pipes. 

When,  for  example,  the  steam  is  worked  at  the  rntc  of  ten  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  column  of  water  should  not  he  less  than  ten  feet : und 
even  with  ibis  pressure,  there  will  Ik*  considerable  oscillations,  unless  a 
valve  be  placed  at  some  intermediate  point  between  A and  B.  When 
the  legs  are  both  filled  with  water,  and  at  rest,  this  valve  should  be  open, 
bo  ns  to  close  whenever  the  water  has  a tendency  to  return  into  the  pipe. 

The  siphon  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  off  all  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion. but  not  too  large,  or  there  would  be  a loss  of  heat  in  the  leg  A B, 
from  its  l«*ing  filled  with  steam ; and,  in  all  cases,  the  siphon  should  be 
protected  from  frost.  In  connection  witli  the  siphon,  it  is  usual  to  place 
u cock  for  letting  the  nir  out  of  the  pi|>e,  instead  of  the  stop-cock  nliove 
referred  to.  Such  a cock  is  shown  at  K.  and  it  in  made  to  range  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  pipe,  because  the  air  being  heavier  than  steam,  will  occupy  only  the  lower  portion  of  it 

In  ease-*  where  sufficient  depth  cannot  Ik*  afforded  for  a siphon,  a steam  trap  or  valve,  made  to 
o|k*u  by  a float-ball,  is  employed.  Tredgolds  arrangement  is  as 
follows : — B (.’,  Fig.  3707,  is  a square  box  attached  to  the  end  A of 
the  steam-pipe;  D is  a hollow  copper  cylinder,  fixed  to  a conical 
valve  E.  When  steam  is  condensed,  the  square  lw>x  will  fill  with 
water,  which  will  float  the  hollow  cylinder,  and  the  water  will 
e«ca|x*,  and  run  by  the  pipe  F into  the  drain.  Whenever  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  box  is  greater  tlinn  is  required  just  to  float 
the  cylinder,  und  when  there  is  less  than  will  float  it,  the  valve 
will  lie  clo-ed.  In  this  case,  also,  a stop-cock  S will  lie  necessary 
to  let  out  the  nir  while  the  pipes  are  being  filled  with  steam. 

The  various  methods  of  connecting  the  cast-iron  pipes  arc  by  tho 
flange  joint,  aud  the  spigot  and  faucet,  or  socket-joint.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan gives  minute  directions  for  these,  hut  lie  seems  inclined  to 
recommend  the  thimble-joint.  Care  must  of  course  Ik*  taken,  in 
joining  the  pijH-s.  to  allow  room  for  expansion.  This  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  thimble -joint.  Fig.  3708  in  which  the  adjoining  ends  of 
the  pipes  a i arc  turned  true  on  the  outside,  and  have  u thimble, 
or  short  cylinder  of  wrought-iron,  to  inclose  them,  leaving  only  a 
small  space  for  the  current  A piece  of  tin  r,  or  inner  thimble,  is 
interposed,  and  made  to  fit  well  to  the  turned  parts  of  the  pipes, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  cold,  work  forward*  or  backwards,  like  a piston  in  a cylinder.  In 
a range  of  pipes  120  feet  in  length,  there  was  a motion  from  expansion  of  three-quarters  of  un  inch  ; but 
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the  usual  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  cost-iron  pipes  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  10  feet,  or  of 
their  length.  Cast  iron,  heated  from  32’  to  212®  expands  of  its  length,  which  is  nearly  1?  of  an 
inch  in  100  feet.  A similar  expansion  joint  applied  to  the  spigot  anti  faucet  connection.  Fig.  3700,  an- 
swered very  well.  Lead  cannot  be  substituted  for  tin  or  iron  cement  in  joints,  for.  by  frequent  heating, 
it  becomes  permanently  expanded ; while  the  iron  pipes  always  contracting  in  cooling,  and  the  lead  not 
participating  in  the  contraction,  the  joints  soon  get  loose.  Count  Kumford  introduced  an  expansion* 
drum  jr,  Fig.  3710,  of  thin  copper,  between  the  extremities  of  two  pipes  a i,  which,  in  elongating, 
pressed  the  sides  of  the  drum  inwards,  and  in  cooling  drew  them  outwards.  The  pipes  should  not  be 
connected  with  any  part  of  the  building,  but  be  quite  independent  thereof.  All  the  horizontal  branches 
should  be  supported  ou  rollers,  uud  nothing  done  to  interfere  with  the  expansion  of  the  different  parts. 


In  private  dwellings,  where  the  appearance  of  the  pipes  is  objectionable,  they  may  be  concealed  be- 
hind perforated  mouldings,  or  skirtings,  or  cornices;  or  the  steam  may  la*  brought  into  ornamental 
vase*  dispersed  about  the  room,  each  furnished  with  a small  stop-cock,  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  whilo 
the  steam  i*  entering. 

The  method  of  heating  buildings  by  stemn  has  been  superseded  by  hot-water  apparatus  of  various 
kinds,  which,  however,  may  be  resolved  into  two  distinct  forms  or  modifications,  dependent  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  In  the  firtt  form  of  apparatus,  the  water  is  at  or  below  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  boiling.  In  this  arrangement,  the  pipes  do  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  boiler,  so  that  the  apparatus  need  not  be  of  extraordinary  strength.  One  pipe  rises  from  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  and  traverses  the  places  to  be  warmed,  and  returns  to  terminate  near  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  Along  this  tube  the  neated  water  circulates,  giving  out  its  heat  as  it  proceeds.  Hie  boiler 
may  be  open  or  clo*ed.  If  open,  the  tula-,  when  once  filled  with  water,  acts  as  a siphon,  having  an  as- 
cending current  of  hot  water  in  the  shorter  leg,  and  a descending  current  of  cooled  water  in  the  longer 
leg.  If  the  boiler  be  dosed,  the  siphon  action  disappears,  and  the  boiler,  with  its  tubes,  becomes  as  one 
vessel.  In  the  tccond  form  of  apparatus,  the  water  i*  heated  to  350°  and  upwards,  and  is,  therefore, 
constantly  (seeking  to  burst  out  a*  steam,  with  a force  of  70  lbs.  and  upwards  on  the  square  inch,  and 
can  only  tx*  confined  by  very  strong  or  high-pressure  apparatus.  The  jape  is  of  iron,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  made  very  thick.  The  length  extends  to  lo(JO  feet  and  upwards;  and  where  much  surfaco 
is  required  for  giving  out  heat,  the  pipe  is  coiled  up  like  a screw.  A similar  coil  Is  also  surrounded  by 
the  burning  fuel,  and  serves  the  place  of  a boiler. 

The  heating  of  rooms  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water  in  pipes  scorns  to  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  a few  speculative  individuals,  long  before  the  attempt  whs  actually  made.  The  first  successful  at- 
tempt, on  a large  scale,  was  made  in  France,  in  1777,  l>v  M.  Bonneniain,  in  an  apparatus  for  hatching 
chickens,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  market  of  l'aris.  A section  of  this  heating  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3711,  in  which  a is  the  boiler,  d n feed-pipe,  o a stopcock,  for  regulating  the  quantity  of 
ascending  hot  water,  b the  pipe  by  which  the  hot  water  ascends  from  the  boiler  into  the  heating  pipes 
e c which  traverse  the  lmtdiing-cliambcr.  These  heating  pipes  have  a gradual  slope  towards  the 
boiler,  to  which  the  water  returns  by  the  pipe  r,  carried  nearly  to  the  bottom.  In  this  way  the  water, 
cooled  by  being  circulated  through  a long  series  of  pipes,  is  being  constantly  returned  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  boiler,  where  it  receives  a fresh  amount  of  heat  * and  being  thus  rendered  lighter,  rises  up 
the  pipe  b,  and  descends  the  inclined  planes  of  the  pipes,  lusing  a portion  of  its  heat  on  the  way,  and  at 
the  same  time  increasing  in  density ; the  velocity  of  the  current  depending  on  the  difference  between 
the  temj>erature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  that  in  the  descending  pipe.  At  the  highest  j>oint  of  the 
apparatus  is  a pipe  i.  furnished  with  a stopcock  for  the  escape  of  the  air  which  the  cold  water  holds  in 
solution  on  entering  the  boiler.  The  water  that  rises  along  with  it  is  received  into  the  vessel  k. 

Whatever  be  the  arrangement  adopted  for  warming  buildings  by  this  method,  two  considerations  must 
be  specially  attended  to,  viz , sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  freedom  of  motion  for 
currents  of  water,  of  varying  temperatures,  ami  consequently  of  varying  densities.  As  fluids  transmit 
their  pressure  equally  in  every  direction,  a column  of  water  rising  from  a strong  vessel  to  a certain 
height,  may  be  made  to  burst  the  vessel  with  enormous  force.  Thus  a tube  whose  sectional  ana  is  one 
inch,  rising  to  the  height  of  34 4 feet  from  the  bottom  of  a vessel  of  water,  will,  if  the  tube  be  also  full 
of  water,  exert  a bursting  pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the  inner  surface  of  such  vessel  of  one  at- 
mosphere, or  15  lbs.  If  the  sectional  area  of  the  tube  Ik*  increased,  the  pressure  remains  the  same,  be- 
cause it  is  distributed  over  a larger  surface  of  the  vessel.  If  a boiler  be  3 feet  long,  2 feet  wide,  and  2 
feet  deep,  with  a pipe  28  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  when  the  apparatus  is  filled  wilh  water, 
then;  will  be  a pressure  on  the  boiler  of  66.816  lbs.,  or  very  nearly  30  tons.  This  will  show*  the  neces- 
sity for  great  strength  in  the  boiler,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  effect  of  heat  upon  it  is  to 
dimim-h  the  cohesive  force  of  it*  particles.  But  even  supposing  the  apparatus  were  to  burst,  no  danger 
would  arise,  because  water,  unlike  steam,  has  hut  a very  limited  range  of  elasticity.  The  boiler  just 
described  would  contain  ubout  75  gallons  of  water,  which,  under  a pressure  of  one  atmosphere  ou  the 
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square  inch,  would  be  compressed  about  one  cubic  inch ; and  if  the  apparatus  were  to  burst,  the  expan- 
sion would  only  bo  one  cubic  inch,  and  the  only  effect  of  bursting  would  be  a cracking  in  some  part  of 
the  boiler,  occasioning  a leakage  of  the  water. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  is  brought  about  by  the  principle  of  convection.  When  heat  is  applied 
to  a vessel  containing  water,  the  principle  of  conduction  altogether  fails,  for* water  is  so  imperfect  a con- 
ductor of  heat,  that  if  the  fire  be  applied  at  the  top,  the  water  may  be  made  to  boil  there  without 
greatly  affecting  the  temperature  below.  But  when  the  tire  is  applied  below,  the  particles  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  being  first  affected  by  the  luat,  expand,  and  thus  becoming  specifically 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  particles,  ascend,  and  other  particles  take  their  place,  which  in  like  manner 
becoming  heated,  ascend  algo ; and  the  process  goes  on  in  this  way  until  the  whole  contents  of  the 
boiler  h ive  received  an  accession  of  temperature.  If  the  process  be  continued  long  enough,  the  water 
will  boil  and  pass  off  in  steam.  If  the  (toiler  lx*  closed  in  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
steam,  it  will  burst  with  a fearful  explosion.  If  a tube  full  of  water  rise  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  in  a 
vertical  line  to  any  required  height,  and  then  by  a soiies  of  gentle  curves  descend,  and  enter  near  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  process  of  heating  is  still  the  same.  The  particles  of  water  first  heated  will 
rise,  and,  in  doing  so,  di-tiibute  their  heat  to  other  (articles,  which  will  also  rise.  These  in  their  turn 
will  lose  a per  (ion  of  their  heat  to  other  particles,  which  rise  in  their  turn  ; until  at  length  an  equilibrium 
is  established  But  as  the  source  of  heat  is  permanent,  other  particles  are  rapidly  brought  under  its 
action,  and,  being  heated,  ascend.  By  continuing  the  process  a short  time,  the  particles  in  the  vertical 
tube  become  heated,  and,  by  their  expansion,  exert  a pre-sure  on  the  water  contained  in  the  lateral 
branches.  This  together  with  the  increasing  levity  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  establishes  a current,  and 
the  water  from  the  branches  begins  to  s»*t  in  in  the  direction  of  the  boiler ; the  water  in  the  lowest 
brunch,  where  it  enters  the  boiler,  supplying  colder  and  heavier  particles  every  moment  to  take  the 
place  of  the  warmer  and  lighter  particles  which  are  being  urged  upwards  along  the  vertical  pipe. 

Now  to  ascertain  the  force  with  which  the  water  returns  to  the  boiler,  we  must  know  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  two  columns  of  water,  the  ascending  and  the  descending,  and  the  difference  between 
them  will  be  the  effective  pressure  or  motive  power.  Tills  can  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  in  the  descending  pipe.  When  the  difference  amounts  to  only  a few  de- 
grees the  difference  in  weight  is  very  small,  but  quite  sufficient,  in  a well  arranged  apparatus,  to  main- 
tain a constant  circulation.  For  example,  suppose  an  apparatus  to  be  at  work,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  descending  pi|H*  is  17<>  deg.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  height  of 
which  is  12  inches,  is  178  deg.  Hie  difference  in  weight  is  816 
grains  on  each  square  inch  of  the  section  of  the  return  pipe.  If 
the  baler  A,  Fig.  3712,  be  two  feet  high,  and  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  upper  pipe  c to  the  centre  of  the  lower  pipe  <1  be 
18  inches,  and  the  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  difference  of 
pro -sure  on  the  return  pipe  will  be  153  grains,  or  about  one  third 
of  an  ounce  weight  ; and  this  will  be  the  amount  of  motive  power 
of  the  apparatus,  whatever  be  the  length  of  pipe  attached  to  it.  If  such  on  apparatus  have  100  yards 
of  pipe,  lour  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  boiler  contain  30  gallons,  there  will  be  190  gallons  or  1900 
lbs.  weight  of  water  kept  in  continual  motion  by  a force  equal  to  only  one-third  of  an  ounce. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  water  of  a hot-water  apparatus,  is  to 
regard  the  two  portion*  of  the  system  as  the  lighter  and  heavier  fluids  in  the  two  limb* 
of  a barometrical  aerioineter.  This  instrument  is  an  inverted  siphon,  Fig.  3713.  and  ita 
use  i»  to  ascertain,  in  a rough  way,  the  specific  gravities  of  immiscible  fluids.  If  mercury 
be  poured  into  one  liuib  A and  water  into  the  other  B.  and  the  stop-cock  between  them 
be  turned  so  us  to  establish  u communication,  it  will  be  found  that  an  inch  of  mercury 
F I)  in  one  limb  will  balance  13$  inches  of  water  I K in  the  other  limb,  thus  showing  that 
the  densities  or  specific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids  are  as  13$  to  1.  If  oil  be  used  instead 
of  mercury,  it  will  require  In  inches  of  oil  to  balance  9 inche*  of  water.  Or  if  equal  bulks 
of  oil  ami  water  be  poured  into  the  limbs  of  the  siphon  and  the  stop  cock  be  then  turned, 
the  oil  will  be  forced  upwards  with  a velocity  equal  to  that  which  a solid  body  would  ae- 

3 wire  in  falling  by  its  own  gravity,  through  a space  equal  to  the  additional  height  which 
le  lighter  body  would  occupy  in  the  siphon.  Now  ns  the  relative  weights  of  water  and 
oil  are  as  9 to  10,  the  oil  in  one  limb  will  be  forced  upwards  by  the  water  with  a velocity 
equal  to  that  which  a falling  body  (in  this  case  the  water)  would  ucquire  in  fulling 
thioiigh  one  inch  of  space,  and  this  velocity  is  equal  to  138  feet  per  minute. 

In  estimating  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  water  in  a hot-water  apparatus,  the  same 
rule  will  upply.  *'  If  the  average  temperature  be  170  deg.,  the  difference  between  the 
teinperatuie  of  the  ascending  and  descending  columns  8 deg.,  and  the  height  10  feet; 
when  similar  weights  of  water  are  placed  in  each  column,  the  hottest  will  stand  ‘331  of 
an  inch  higher  than  the  other,  and  this  will  give  a velocity  equal  to  79*2  feet  per  minute, 
be  five  feet,  the  difference  of  temperature  remaining  as  before,  the  velocity  will  be  only  65*2  feet  per 
minute  ; but  if  the  difference  of  temperature  in  this  last  example  had  been  double  the  amount  stated — 
that  is,  had  the  difference  of  temperature  been  10  deg.,  and  the  vertical  height  of  the  pipe  five  feet — 
then  the  velocity  of  motion  would  have  been  7U’2  feet  per  minute,  the  same  as  in  the  first  example, 
where  the  vertical  height  was  10  feet,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  8 deg." 

But  in  all  these  calculations  a considerable  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  effects  of  friction.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ascending  pipe,  the  heated  particles  meet  with  the  smallest  amount  of  obstruction,  and 
there  the  motion  ia  quickest;  but  at  and  near  the  circumference  of  the  pipe,  the  retarding  effects  of 
friction  are  most  apparent.  In  the  descending  pipe  the  friction  is  less,  fur  toe  water  descends  more  as 
a whole,  and  is,  moreover,  assisted  by  the  gravity  of  the  mas**.  In  an  apparatus  where  the  length  of 
pipe  is  not  (great,  where  the  pipes  are  of  huge  diameter,  and  the  bends  and  angles  few,  a large  deduc- 
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tion  from  the  theoretical  amount  must  still  be  made,  to  represent  with  any  thing  like  accuracy  the  true 
velocity  ; and  Mr  HihkI  states  that  in  more  complex  apparatus  the  velocity  of  circulation  is  so  much 
reduced  by  friction  that  it  will  sometimes  require  from  60  to  90  per  cent  and  upwards  to  be  deducted 
from  the  calculated  velocity,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  rate  of  circulation. 

The  amount  of  friction  not  only  varies  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  but  also  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pijjes.  It  is  much  greater  in  small  pipes  than  in  large  ones,  on  account  of  the 
relatively  larger  amount  of  surface  in  the  former;  besides  this,  small  pipes  cool  quicker  than  large  ones, 
and  this  increases  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  aud  with  it  the  friction  is  also  increased.  When  the 
velocity  with  which  the  water  Hows  is  the  same  in  pipes  of  different  sizes,  the  relative  amount  of  friction 
is  as  follows : 

Diameter  of  the  pipes,  J im,  1 in.,  2 in.,  3 iil,  4 in. 

The  amount  of  friction,  8,  4,  3,  1'3,  1. 

So  that,  if  the  friction  in  a pi|K*  of  4 inches  diameter  he  represented  by  1,  the  friction  of  a pipe  2 
inches  hi  diameter  is  twice  as  much,  and  a I -inch  pipe  four  times  as  much.  By  increasing  the  velocity, 
the  tril  lion  increases  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity ; but  as  the  water  in  a hot-water  apparatus 
circulates  witJi  various  degrees  of  speed  in  its  different  part-?,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
friction  from  this  cause. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  when  all  the  deductions  are  made,  the  circulation  of  the  water  is  produced 
by  a very  feeb’.e  power,  so  that,  as  may  be  supposed,  a very  slight  cause  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  it. 
Mr.  Hood  has  known  so  trilling  a circumstance  as  a thin  shaving  accidentally  getting  into  a pipe,  elfeet- 
uallv  to  prevent  the  circulation  in  an  apparatus  otherwise  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

But  the  great  point  to  be  attended  to.  is  so  to  dispose  the  pipes,  that  the  water,  in  its  descent,  may 
not  he  obstructed  by  differences  of  level,  or  angles  in  the  pipes,  where  air  may  accumulate  ; for  this, 
by  dividing  the  stream,  effectually  prevents  the  circulation.  For  example,  in  an  apparatus  constructed 
in  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  3714.  the  motion  through  the  boiler 
and  pipe  A B takes  place  by  convection,  and  through  the  descend- 
ing pipe  C D by  the  force  of  gravity,  as  already  described.  But 
it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  motion  commences  in  the  return 
pipe  I)  B,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  pressure  of  C I)  than  of 
A B.  i he  water  in  A will  be  forced  towards  e,  while  the  water  iu 
ef  gh  flows  towards  C.  But  when  a verv  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  has  passed  from  the  pipe  and  boiler  A B into  the  pipe  ef, 
the  column  of  water  g A will  Ik*  heavier  than  the  column  rf  and 
tiie  current  will,  therefore,  tend  to  move  along  the  upper  pipe 
towards  the  boiler,  instead  of  from  it.  This  force,  whatever  its 
amount,  must  oppose  that  in  the  lower  or  return  pipe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  C D being  greater  than  A B;  and  unless  the  force  of  motion  in  the  descend- 
ing pipe  C D be  sufficient  to  overcome  this  tendency  to  a retrograde  motion,  and  leave  a residual  force 
aufii  it-ut  to  produce  direct  motion,  no  circulation  of  the  water  can  take  place. 

With  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  air  in  the  pipes,  every  part  of  the  apparatus,  where  an  altera- 
tion of  level  occurs,  mu>t  be  fumi.-hed  with  a vent  for  the  air.  Thus,  in  Fig.  8714,  if  the  air  accumu- 
late in  the  pipe  between  A and  c,  it  is  evident  that  a vent  at  C.  although  it  would  take  off  the  air  from 

A,  and  from  C D,  could  not  receive  any  portion  of  that  which  is  confined  between  A r.  or  between  r f ‘ 

•Cause,  in  that  case,  it  must  descend  through  the  pipe  ef  before  it  could  escape,  and  as  air  is  so  very 
much  lighter  titan  water,  it  cannot  possibly  descend  so  as  to  pass  an  obstruction  lower  than  the  place 
where  it  i*  confined.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  cases,  however  large  or  small  the  descent  may 
be,  and  the  accidental  misplacing  of  a pipe  in  the  fixing,  by  which  one  end  may  he  made  a little 
higher  tluu  the  other,  will  as  effectually  prevent  the  escape  of  air  through  a venUplacod  at  the  lower 
end.  as  though  the  deviation  from  the  level  were  as  many  feet  as  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inches. 

When  it  is  required  to  heat  a number  of  separate  stoiies  by  the 
same  bod  r.  one  of  two  methods  may  be  adopted.  The  vertical  pij>e 
from  i lie  boiler  may  be  carried  up  to  the  highest  story,  and  the  re- 
turn pi|»e  meander  through  each  story,  until  it  finally  terminates  in 
the  l>  tier.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  in  such  case,  the  top  story  will  get 
the  larger  share  of  the  heat,  and  the  lower  stories  will  be  gradually 
less  heated,  on  account  of  the  cooling  of  the  water  in  its  passage  to 
the  borer.  The  second  method  is  to  •'Upplv  each  story  with  a sep- 
arate range  of  pipes  branching  out  from  the  main  pipe,  and  returning 
cither  together  or  separately  into  the  boiler.  The  application  of 
this  principle,  however,  requires  caution,  for  if  the  branch  pipes  are 
simply  inserted  into  the  side  of  a vertical  ascending  pipe,  the  hot 
current  may  pass  by,  in«tcad  of  flowing  into,  them.  Some  con- 
trivance is.  therefore,  necessary  to  delay  the  motion  of  the  upward 
current,  and  to  cause  it  to  turn  aside  at  the  points  required.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  nirangement  shown  in  Fig.  3715,  which  is 
also  copied  from  Mr.  Hood’s  work.  Here  it  will  l>e  perceived, 
that  as  the  water  ascends  from  the  boiler  B it  receives  a check  at 
t,  whereby  it  tends  to  flow  through  the  horizontal  pipe,  at  that 
level.  The  same  also  occurs  at  c,  nnd.  by  this  means,  a nearly 
equal  flow  of  hot  water  may  be  obtained.  If  it  be  required  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  heat  from  one  story,  while  the  others  are 
being  heated,  this  may  be  done  by  turning  a stop  cock  at  a,  by 
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which  the  heat  oil  current  is  prevented  from  flowing  along  the  particular  branch  so  closed.  Hut  when- 
ever a branch  is  closed  as  at  *,  it  is  necessary  also  to  close  the  other  end  t of  the  same  branch,  other- 
wise the  water  in  the  de  cending  return  pipe  U.  being  warmer  and  lighter  than  that  in  the  branch  closed 
at  *,  w ill  circulate  therein,  and  thus  raise  the  temperature  of  the  room  intended  to  be  kept  cool. 

In  some  arrangements,  the  hot  ascuuding  current  of  the  vertical  main  is  made  to  discharge  into  an 
open  cistern  at  tl»e  top,  us  in  Fig.  3716.  and  from  the  i.ottom  of  this  cistern  the  various  flow  pipes  are 
made  to  branch  oil  lly  this  means,  the  expense  of  cocks  or 
valves  is  avoided ; for  by  driving  a wooden  plug  into  one  or 
more  of  the  pipes  which  open  into  the  ci-tern,  the  circulation 
will  be  stopped  until  the  apparatus  is  heated;  but,  in  that 
case,  water  will  flow  back  tnrough  the  return  pipe.  This, 
however,  may  be  prevented,  by  bending  ft  lower  portion  of 
the  return  pipe  into  the  form  of  tin  inverted  siphon,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  This  will  not  prevent  the  circulation  when  the 
flow  pipe  is  open;  but  if  that  be  closed  by  a plug  in  the 
cistern,  the  hot  water  will  not  return  back  through  the  lower 
pipe.  Any  sediment  that  nifty  accumulate  in  the  siphon  may 
he  removed,  from  time  to  time,  by  taking  off  the  cap  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bend. 

In  such  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  the  last  two  figures,  the  vertical  main  pipe  need  not  be  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  branches,  unless  these  extend  to  a very  considerable  distance,  and  then  the 
diameter  of  the  main  pijw  may  be  somewhat  enlarged.  It  is  not,  however,  desirable  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  main,  tierause  it  is  an  object  to  economize  the  heat  in  this  pips’,  and  there  arc  circum- 
stances in  which  a small  main  loses  less  heat  than  a large  one,  as,  for  example,  in  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig  3716.  If  one  main  pipe,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  supply  four  branches  in  a given  time, 
it.  is  evident,  that  by  reducing  the  main  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  water  must  travel  four  times 
faster  through  the  smaller  pipe  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  work ; and.  under  such  circumstances, 
the  water  will  lose  only  half  as  much  heat  in  pa-sing  through  the  small  main  as  it  would  do  in  ascend- 
ing the  larger  one,  for  the  loss  of  heat  sustained  by  the  water  is  directly  ns  the  time  aud  the  surface 
conjointly. 

Hence,  in  wanning  by  the  same  boiler  two  rooms  separated  from  each  other  by  a considerable  dis- 
tance, the  pipe  connecting  the  two  rooms  may  lx*  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  pipe*  used  for  diffusing 
the  heat  Tims  a pipe  of  one  inch  diameter  may  be  used  to  connect  pipes  four  inches  in  diameter. 

'Hie  great  specific  heat  of  water,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  retain  its  heat  for  a very  long  time,  ha* 
been  already  shown  (page  743)  to  he  a great  advantage  of  this  method  of  warming  buildings.  The 
rate  at  which  this  apparatus  cools  depends  chiefly  on  the  q uantity  of  water  contained  in  it  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  surface  exposed,  and  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  apparatus  above  that  «>f  the 
surrounding  air ; but  for  temperatures  below  the  boiliug  point,  this  last  circumstance  need  only  he  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  velocity  with  which  this  apparatus  cords.  Now  the  variation  m the  rate 
of  cooling  for  bodies  of  all  shapes,  is  inversely  as  the  mas*  divided  by  the  superficies.  In  cylindrical 
pipes,  the  inverse  number  of  the  mass  divided  by  the  superficies  is  exactly  equal  to  the  inverse  of  the 
diameters  ; so  that,  supposing  the  temperature  to  be  the  same  in  all, 

In  pipes  of 1 2 3 4 inches  diameter, 

The  ratio  of  cooling  will  be 4 2 1*3  1 “ 


That  is,  a pipe  of  one  inch  in  diameter  will  cool  four  times  as  quickly  as  a pipe  of  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  so  on.  These  ratios,  multiplied  by  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  pipes  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  air,  will  give  the  relative  rates  of  cooling  for  different  temperatures  below  212  deg.;  bat 
if  the  temperatures  4>e  the  same  in  nil.  the  simple  ratios  given  above  will  show  their  relative  rate  of 
cooling  without  multiplying  by  the  temperatures. 

These  cidc illations  supply  practical  rules  for  estimating  the  size  of  the  pipes  under  different  circum- 
stances. If  the  heat  be  required  to  be  kept  up  long  after  the  fire  is  extinguished,  large  pipes  should 
be  used  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  is  not  wanted  after  the  fire  is  put  out,  then  small  ones  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Pipes  of  larger  diameter  than  four  inches  should  never  lx*  used,  because  they  require  a 
very  long  time  in  being  heated  to  the  proper  temperature.  Pipes  of  four  inches  in  diameter  are  well 
adapted  for  hot-houses,  green- houses,  and  conservatories.  Pipes  of  two  or  three  inches  may  be  used 
for  warming  churches,  factories,  and  dwelling  houses;  such  pipe*  retain  their  heat  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time,  and  they  can  be  more  quickly  uii  1 more  intensely  heated  than  larger  pipes,  so  that,  on  this 
account,  a smaller  quantity  of  pipe  will  often  suffice. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  pipe  required  for  warming  a building  of  ascertained  size,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  rate  at  which  a given  quantity  of  not  water,  in  an  iron  pipe,  will  impart  it? 
heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Uuod,  that  the  water  contained  in  nn  iron 

!)ipe  four  inches  in  diameter  internally,  and  four  and  a Imlf  inches  externally,  lo-es  *851  of  a degree  of 
lent  |H‘r  minute  when  the  excess  of  its  temperature  is  125  deg.  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air ; and. 
ns  one  cubic  foot  of  water  in  losing  1 deg.  of  it*  heat  will  raise  the  temperature  of  2990  cubic  feet  of 
uir  the  like  extent  of  I deg.,  so  one  foot  length  of  four-inch  pipe  will  heat  222  cubic  feet  of  air  1 deg. 
per  minute,  when  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  pipe  and  the  air  is  125  degrees. 

We  must  now  take  into  account  the  Inns  of  heat  per  minute  arising  from  the  cooling  power  of  glow, 
ventilation,  radiation,  crack.’  in  door*  and  window*,  and  other  causes.  An  allowance  of  from  three  and 
a half  to  five  cubic  feet  of  air  ought  to  be  mode  per  minute  for  each  person  in  the  room,  so  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration,  this  quantity  will  have  to  be  discharged,  and  an  equal  supply  of  air  brought 
in  to  be  warmed. 

One  square  foot  of  glass  will  cool  1279  cubic  feet  of  air  as  many  degrees  per  minute  as  thu  internal 
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temperature  of  the  room  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  external  air.  If  the  difference  between  them 
be  30  deg.,  the  T279  cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  cooled  30  deg.  by  each  square  foot  of  glas*,  that  is.  as 
much  beat  as  is  equal  to  this  will  be  given  off  by  each  square  foot  of  gifts*. 

The  quantity  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute  in  habitable  room*  and  public  buildings  must  be  three 
and  a half  cubic  feet  for  each  person  tho  room  contains,  and  one  and  a quarter  cubic  feet  for  each  square 
loot  of  gloss.  For  conservatories,  forcing  house*,  and  other  buildings  of  this  description,  the  quantity 
of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute  must  be  one  and  a quarter  cubic  feet  for  each  square  foot  of  glass 
which  the  building  contains.  When  the  quantity  of  air  required  tube  heated  has  been  thus  ascertained, 
the  length  of  pipe  which  will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  building  may  bo  found  by  the  following  rule  : — 
multiply  125  (the  excels  of  temperature  of  the  pipe  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air)  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  at  which  the  room  is  purposed  to  be  kept  when  at  its  maximum,  and 
tlie  temperature  of  the  external  air ; and  divide  this  product  hy  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  pip-s  and  the  proposed  temperature  of  the  room;  then,  the  quotient  thus  obtained,  when  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute,  and  this  product  divided  by  222 
(Uu*  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  raised  1 deg.  p-r  minute  by  one  foot  of  4 inch  pipe)  will  give  tho 
number  of  feet  in  length  of  pipe  four  inches  diameter,  which  will  produce  the  desired  effect. 

When  3-inch  pipes  arc  used,  the  quantity  of  pipe  required  to  produce  the  same  effect  will,  of  course, 
be  different.  To  obtain  it,  the  number  of  feet  of  1-itich  pipe  obtained  by  the  above  rule  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  1*33.  If  2-inch  pipe  be  used,  the  quantity  of  4-inidi  pipe  must  be  multiplied  by  two. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  the  quantity  of  pipe  required  to  maintain  a con-tant  temperature  of  75  deg. 
in  a hot-house,  we  must  suppose  the  external  air  occasionally  to  fall  as  low  a*  10  deg.,  and  calculate 
from  this  temperature.  Tire  amount  of  heat  to  bo  supplied  by  the  pipes  Ls  obviously  that  which  is 
expended  by  the  glass,  tho  cooling  power  of  which  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  difference  between 
the  internal  uml  the  external  temperature,  the  actual  cubical  contents  of  the  house  making  tio  difference 
in  the  result  If  such  a house  have  800  square  feet  of  glass,  it  can  easily  be  calculated,  from  the  pre- 
ceding data,  that  this  quantity  will  cool  down  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  from  75  deg.  to  10  deg., 
which  will  require  202  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  If  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  pipe  be  200  deg.,  nnd 
the  water  be  at  10  deg.  before  lighting  the  fire,  the  maximum  temperature  will  be  attained  in  about 
four  hours  and  a half;  with  3 inch  pipe,  in  about  three  hours  and  a quarter;  and  with  2-inch  pip-?,  in 
about  two  hours  and  a quarter;  depending,  however,  upon  the  structure  of  the  furnace,  and  the  quantity 
of  coal  consumed.  If  the  external  temperature  be  higher  than  10  deg.,  the  effect  will  be  produced  in 
a proportionally  shorter  time. 

In  churches  and  large  public  rooms,  with  an  nverage  number  of  doors  and  window*,  and  moderate 
ventilation,  a more  simple  rule  will  apply  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  pipe  required.  Where  a 
number  of  persons  arc  assembled,  a large  amount  of  heat  is  generated  by  respiration,  so  that  a very 
moderate  artificial  temperature  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sensation  of  cold.  In  such  a case,  tho  air 
does  not  require  to  be  heated  above  55  deg.  or  58  deg.,  and  the  rule  is  to  bike  the  cubical  measurement 
of  the  space  to  be  heated,  and  dividing  this  by  200,  tho  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  foot  of  4 -inch 
pipe  required. 

The  efficiency  of  any  form  of  hot-water  apparatus  will,  of  course,  greatly  depend  on  the  boiler, 
which  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  expose  the  largest  amount  of  surface  to  the  fire  in  the  smallest 
space  ; to  absorb  the  heat  from  the  fuel,  so  that  as  little  ns  possible  may  escape  up  the  chimney ; to 
allow  free  circulation  of  the  water  throughout  i**  entire  extent,  and  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order  by 
constant  use.  A variety  of  boilers  are  figured  in  Mr.  Hood's  work,  and  their  respective  merits  con- 
sidered on  scientific  grounds.  One  of  these  boilers  is  shown  in  Fig.  3717.  3117. 

It  is  of  cast-iron,  aud  the  part  exposed  to  the  fire  is  covered  with  a series 
of  ribs  two  inches  deep,  and  about  one-fourth  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  radiating  from  the  crown  of  the  arch  at  an  average  distance  of  two 
iuche*  from  each  other.  These  ribs  greatly  increase  the  surface  exposed 
to  tho  fire,  exactly  where  the  effect  is  greatest ; for  being  immediately  over 
the  burning  fuel,  it  receives  the  whole  of  the  heat  radiated  by  the  fire.  The  form  of  this  boiler  being 
hemispherical,  will  also  expose  the  largest  amount  of  surface  within  a given  area.  Tho  boiler  shown 
in  Fig.  3715  being  of  wreught-iron,  and,  therefore,  thinner  than  east-iron,  absorbs  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  from  the  fuel. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  boiler,  it  baa  been  shown  by  experiment  that  four  square  feet  of  sur- 
face iu  an  iron  boiler  will  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour  when  exposed  to  the  direct  actum 
of  a tolerably  strong  fire.  The  same  extent  of  heating  surface  which  will  evaporate  one  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  hour  from  the  temperature  of  62  deg.,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of 
heat  to  232  feet  of  4 inch  pipe,  the  temperature  of  which  is  required  to  be  Kept  140  ileg  above  the  sur- 
rounding air ; or  one  square  foot  of  boiler  surface  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  or  three  square 
feet  of  flue  surface,  will  supply  the  necessary  heat  to  about  59  superficial  feet  of  pipe;  or,  iu  round  num- 
bers, one  foot  of  boiler  to  60  feet  of  pipe.  Hut  as  this  is  the  maximum  effect,  a somewhat  larger  allow- 
ance ought  in  general  to  be  made.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  be  120  deg.  instead  of  140  deg, 
the  same  surface  of  boiler  will  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  to  one  sixth  more  pipe,  and  if  the 
difference  be  only  100  deg,  the  same  boiler  will  supply  above  one-third  more  pipe  than  the  quantity 
stated 

With  respect  to  the  furnace,  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  fuel  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  size  of  the 
furnace  bar*,  provided  the  furnace-door  1m;  double  and  fit  tightly.  The  ndi-pit  should  also  be  provided 
with  a door  to  exclude  the  excess  of  air  when  the  fire  is  required  to  burn  slowly.  A dumb-plnte  should 
also  be  provided,  to  cause  the  combustion  to  be  most  active  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  furnace  instead  of 
directly  under  tho  boiler.  The  fuel  will  thus  bo  gradually  coked,  the  smoke  consumed,  and  the  fuel 
economized. 

In  au  apparatus  containing  600  feet  of  4 inch  pipe,  the  area  of  the  furnace-bars  should  bo  300  square 
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inches,  so  that  14  inches  in  width  and  22  inches  in  length  w ill  give  the  amount  of  surface  required.  To 
obtain  the  greatest  heat  in  the  shortest  time,  the  area  of  the  bars  should  be  proportionally  increased, 
bo  that  a huger  tire  may  be  obtained.  The  lire  ought  at  ull  times  to  be  kept  thin  and  bright ; and  to 
obtain  a good  effect  from  the  fuel,  one  pound  weight  of  coal  ought  to  raise  39  lbs.  of  water  (rum  32 
degrees  to  212  degrees. 

The  best  kind  of  pipes  for  hot-water  apparatus  are  those  with  socket-joints,  flange-joints  having  long 
been  out  of  use  for  this  purpose.  Where  the  socket  joints  are  well  made,  there  is  no  fear  of  leakage, 
for  the  pijies  themselves  will  yield  before  the  joints  will  give  way,  or  before  the  faucet  end  of  one  pipe 
can  be  drawn  out  of  the  socket  of  the  other.  The  joints  must  be  well  caulked  with  spun  yam,  and 
tilled  up  with  iron  cement,  or  with  a cement  made  of  quicklime  and  linseed  oil 

Soft  or  rain  water  ought  always  to  be  used  in  the  hot-water  apparatus,  because,  if  hard  water  be 
used,  its  suits  will  form  a sediment  or  crust  in  the  boiler,  and  interfere  with  its  action.  Dut  as  there  ia 
very  little  evaporation  from  this  kind  of  apparatus,  the  boiler  will  not  require  cleaning  out  for  years, 
if  a moderate  degree  of  attention  be  bestowed  on  the  water  employed. 

When  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing  in  the  pipes, 
or  the  sudden  expansive  force  of  the  water  in  freezing  may  crack  them.  If  the  Apparatus  is  not  likely 
to  be  used  for  some  time  during  winter,  it  is  better  to  empty  the  pipes  than  incur  the  risk  of  freez- 
ing. It  1ms  been  projto-ed  to  till  the  pipes  with  oil  instead  of  water,  and  as  the  boiling  point  of  oil  is 
marly  three  times  higher  than  that  of  water,  it  was  thought  that  a temperature  of  400  deg.  might 
be  safely  given  to  the  pipes.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  oil  at  high  temperatures  became  thick  and 
viscid,  itinl  at  length  changed  into  a gelatinous  mass,  completely  stopping  all  circulation  in  the  pipes. 

In  the  forms  of  npjmrutus  to  which  the  preceding  details  refer,  the  teinjftrature  of  the  water  never 
rises  to  the  ordinary  boiling  point,  (212  deg.  ;)  but  wo  have  now  to  notice  a method  in  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  often  beyond  800  deg.;  this  is  the  high-pressure  method  contrived  by  Mr. 
Perkins.  In  its  simplest  for  in,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a continuous  or  endless  pipe,  closed  in  all  parts, 
and  filled  with  water.  There  is  no  boiler  to  this  apparatus,  its  place  being  supplied  by  coiling  up  a 
portion  of  the  pipe  (generally  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length)  and  arranging  this  in  the  furnace.  The 
remaining  five-sixths  of  the  pipe  nre  heated  by  the  circulation  of  the  hot  water,  which  flows  from  the 
top  of  the  coil,  and  cooling  in  its  progress  through  the  building,  returns  to  the  bottom  of  the  coil  to  be 
reheated.  The  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  one  inch  externally,  and  half  an  inch  internally,  and  is  formed 
of  wrought-iron  The  coil  in  the  furnace  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  fire,  the  water  is  quickly 
heated,  and  becoming  also  filled  with  innumerable  bubbles  of  steam,  these  impart  a great  specific 
levity  to  the  ascending  current  At  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  the  steam  bubbles  condense  into  water, 
and  uniting  with  the  column  in  the  return  pipe,  which  is  comparatively  cool,  the  descent  is  rapid  in 
pro|>ortion  to  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  the  ascending  column,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
relative  specific  gravities  of  the  two  columns  of  water. 

As  the  expansive  foice  of  water  is  almost  irresistible,  in  consequence  of  its  extremely  limited  elas- 
ticity, it  is  necessary  in  the  high  pressure  apparatus  to  make  some  provision  for  the  expansion  of  the 
water  when  heated.  Thu  necessity  for  this  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  water  heated  from  39*45  deg. 
(the  point  of  greatest  condensation)  to  212  deg,  expands  about  l-23d  part  of  its  bulk;  and  the  force 
exerted  on  the  pipes  by  this  expansion  would  be  equal  to  14.121  lb<  on  the  square  inch.  The  method 
adopted  is  to  connect  a large  pipe,  called  the  expansion  pipe,  24  inches  diameter,  with  some  part  of  the 
apparatus,  either  horizontally  or  vertically.  It  should  lie  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  apparatus, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  expansion-pipe  is  inserted  the  tilling  pipe  through  which  the  apparatus  is  filled. 
While  the  apparatus  is  being  tilled  with  water,  the  expansion-tube  is  left  open  at  the  top;  water  is  then 
poured  in  through  the  filling  tube,  and  as  it  rises  iti  the  pipes,  drives  out  the  air  before  it.  When  the 
pipes  are  full,  the  filling-pipe  and  the  expansion-tube  are  carefully  closed  with  screw-plugs.  It  is  im- 
portant to  expel  all  the  air  from  the  pipes,  and  this  is  done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  pumping  the  water 
repeatedly  through  them.  The  expansion  pipe  is,  of  course,  left  empty,  as  its  use  is  to  allow  the  water 
ill  the  pipes  to  expand  on  being  heated,  and  thus  prevent  the  danger  of  bursting.  From  15  to  20  per 
Cent,  of  expansion  space  is  generally  allowed  in  practice. 

The  furnace  is  generally  so  arranged  in  the  budding  required  to  be  heated,  as  to  allow  the  tube  pro- 
ceeding from  the  top  of  the  coil  to  be  carried  straight  up  at  once  to  the  highest  level  at  which  the  water 
lias  to  circulate ; lu  re  the  expansion-tube  is  situated,  and  from  this  point  two  or  more  descending 
columns  eau  li£  formed,  which,  after  circulating  through  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  building, 
unite  at  length  in  one  pipe,  just  before  entering  the  bottom  of  the  coil  in  the  furnace. 

The  whole  arrangement  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  3718,  in  which  a is  the  ascend- 
ing column;  b,  the  expansion-tube;  r,  the  descending  columns;  d,  the  coil  in  the  furnace;  and  im, 
slop  cocks  for  turning  off  the  circulation  from  the  coils  when  desired. 

The  heat  is  communicated  to  the  air  of  the  rooms  from  the  external  surface  of  the  pipes,  which  are 
coiled  up  as  at  ee,  and  placed  within  pedestals,  ranged  about  the  room  with  open  trellis-work  in  front, 
or  they  may  be  sunk  in  stone  flours.  placed  behind  skirtings,  or  in  the  fireplaces  of  each  floor,  the  flues 
being  stopped,  or  arranged  in  any  other  convenient  manner. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  internal  pressure  which  these  tubes  have  to  sustain,  considerable  care 
is  required  in  their  manufacture.  They  are  made  of  the  best  wrought  iron,  rolled  into  t-licets  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the  proper  width.  The  edges  are  then  brought  nearly  together  the 
whole  length  of  the  iron,  w hich  is  generally  about  12  feet  Iti  this  state  it  is  placed  in  a furnace,  and 
heated  to  a welding  heat.  One  end  is  then  grasped  by  an  instrument  firmly  attached  to  an  endless 
chain,  revolving  by  steam  power,  and  a man  applies  a pair  of  circular  nippers,  which,  when  closed,  press 
tilts  tube  into  the  required  size,  and  which  he  holds  firmly  while  the  tube  is  drawn  through  them  by  the 
engine.  The  edges  are  thus  brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  are  so  completely  welded  after  passing 
two  or  three  times  through  the  nippers,  that  n conical  piece  of  iron  driven  into  the  end  of  the  tube  will 
not  open  it  at  the  joint  soouur  than  at  any  other  part. 
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When  the  tubes  are  screwed  together  at  each  end,  they  are  proved  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  with  a 
force  equal  to  8000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  of  internal  surface. 

When  the  tubes  are  properl)-  arranged  and  fixed  in  the  building,  the  whole  apparatus  is  filled  with 
water  by  a force-pump,  aud  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  before  lighting  the  fire.  In  this  way, 
faulty  pipes  or  leaky  joints  are  detected. 

The  tubes  are  joined  by  placing  the  ends  within  a socket,  forming  a right  and  left  hand  screw,  the  edge 
of  one  tube  having  been  flattened,  and  the  other  sharpened  ; they  are  then  screwed  bo  tightly  together, 
that  the  sharpened  edge  of  one  pipe  is  indented  in  the  flattened  surface  of  the  other.  Another  method 
of  connecting  the  pipes  is  by  a cone-joint.  A double  cone  of  iron  is  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  pipes 
to  be  joined,  and  is  made  tight  by  two  screw-bolts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3719.  This  joint  is  quickly  made, 
and  is  very  strong. 

3718. 


The  furnace  varies  in  form  nnd  dimensions  according  to  circumstances ; but  a very  common  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  3720.  The  size  is  about  three  nnd  a half  feet  square,  increasing  to  six  feet, 
according  to  the  extent  of  pipe  connected  with  it.  The  tire  occupies  a small  space  in  the  centre,  raised 
about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  fuel  is  supplied  through  the  hopper-door  m at  the  top.  The 
outer  casing  a is  of  common  brick- work  ; er  are  fire-bricks,  supporting  the  coil  k ; d d reservoirs  for  the 
dust  and  soot,  which  would  otherwise  clog  the  coil ; g bearing-bars  for  the  grate ; h the  grato  : the  fire-door 
is  double,  and  there  are  also  doors  to  the  ash-pit  and  'dust  reservoirs.  Fig.  3721  shows  the  descending 
tube  entering  the  fire  chamber,  and  passing  through  the  bearing-bars  go  of  the  grate  h.  Fig.  3722  is  a 
section  of  the  back  well  oifreservoir  d d>  formed  so  as  to  support  the  coil,  aud  to  cause  the  soot  and  dust 
to  fall  to  the  bottom. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  furnace,  the  ignited  coal  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a thickness  of 
nine-inch  fire-brick;  the  hopper-door  is  also  placed  in  one  of  these  lumps;  the  coil  is  contained  in  a 
chamber  round  the  fire  brick,  four  and  a half  inches  wide ; the  pipe  enters  this  chamber,  passing  through 
Vol.  IL — 48 
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the  bearing-bars  of  the  grate,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  grate  from  burning  ; the  pipe  passes  out  from 
the  top  of  the  coil,  at  the  upper  part  ofsthe  chamber.  The  smoke  passes  through  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  pipe*,  and  escape*  through  an  opening  at  the  back.  The  coil  is  in  actual  contact  with  the 
fire  only  in  front.  The  best  fuel  for  this  furnace  is  coke  or  Welsh  hard  coal,  such  as  is  not  liable  to  clog. 
The  furnace  may  be  placed  in  a cellar,  or  be  completely  removed  from  the  building  to  be  warmed 
The  beat  of  the  furnace  can  be  moderated  by  closing  the  ash-pit  door,  and  opening  the  furnace  door,  or 
the  reservoir  doors,  so  as  to  lesson  the  draught  and  admit  cold  air  to  the  coiL 

In  the  apparatus  erected  at  the  British  Museum  for  warming  the  print-room  and  the  bird-room,  the 
furnace  is  in  a vault  in  the  basement  story,  and  the  pipes,  entering  a flue,  are  carried  up  about  forty 
feet  to  two  pedestals,  one  in  each  room ; one  containing  860  feet  of  pipe,  and  tin?  other  400  feet.  A Unit 
140  feet  of  pipe  are  employed  in  the  flow  and  return  pipes  in  the  flue,  and  150  feet  are  coiled  up  in 
the  furnace.  In  this  way,  li)50  feet  of  pipe  are  employed:  the  apparatus  is  very  powerful,  and  sup- 
plies the  requisite  amount  of  heat.  Toe  print-rooin  is  about  40  feet  long,  hy  30  feet  wide,  and  the 
ceiling  contains  large  sky-lights.  The  temperature  of  65  deg.  can  easily  be  maintained  in  this  room 
during  winter.  The  tire  is  lighted  at  6 a.  m.,  and  is  allowed  to  burn  briskly  till  sufficient  heat  is  pu> 
duced  in  the  rooms,  when  the  damper  in  the  flue  is  partially  closed.  A slow  fire  is  thus  maintained : 
at  1 1 a.  m.,  a fresh  supply  of  fuel  is  added,  and  this  supports  the  fire  till  1 r.  m.,  when  all  the  fires  at  the 
Museum  are  cxtiiigui-Jicd. 

The  above  details  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  and  application  of  this  apparatus. 

It  is,  how'ever,  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  this  apparatus  is  perfectly  safe,  for  even  a 
doubt  on  the  subject  must  be  fatal  to  its  general  introduction.  The  average  temperature  of  the  pipes 
is  stated  to  be  generally  about  850  deg. ; but  a very  material  difference  in  temperature,  amounting 
sometime*  to  200  deg.  or  800  deg.,  is  said  to  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  resistance  which  the  water  meets  with  in  the  numerous  bends  and  angles  of  this  small 
pipe.  The  temperature  of  the  coil  will,  of  course,  give  the  working  effect  of  the  apparatus,  but  the 
temperature  of  any  part  of  the  pipe  will  furnish  data  for  estimating  its  safety ; for  whatever  is  the 
temperature,  and,  consequently,  the  pressure  in  the  coil,  must  be  the  pressure  on  any  other  part  of  the 
apparatus ; for  by  the  law  of  equal  pressures  of  fluids,  an  increased  pressure  nt  one  part  will  generate 
au  equally  increased  pressure  at  every  other  part  of  the  system. 

A very  elegant  method  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  a heated  surface  of  iron  or  steel,  consist* 
in  filing  it  bright,  and  then  noting  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  forms  thereon,  as  follows: 


Steel  becomes  a very  faint  yellow at  430  deg.  Fahr. 

“ pale  straw -color “ 450  “ 

**  full  yellow “ 470  “ 

* brown “ 490  “ 

“ brown,  with  purple  spots “610  44 

“ purple “ 530  “ 

“ blue “ 650  “ 

“ full  blue “ 560  “ 

u dark  blue,  verging  on  black “ 600  “ 


Mr.  Hood  states,  that  in  some  apparatus,  if  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  immediately  above  the  fur 
nace  be  filed  bright,  the  iron  will  become  of  a straw  color,  showing  a temperature  of  about  450  deg. 
In  other  instances,  it  will  become  purple  = about  530  deg.,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  a full  blue  color  = 
560  deg.  Now,  as  there  is  always  steam  in  some  part,  of  the  apparatus,  the  pre-isure  can  be  calculated 
from  the  temperature,  and  a temperature  of  450°  = a pressure  of  420  lbs.  on  the  square  inch ; 630°  = 
900  lbs. ; and  560°  = 1150  lbs,  per  square  inch. 

Although  these  pipes  are  proved,  at  a pressure  of  nearly  3000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  nnd  the  force 
required  to  break  a w rough t iron  pipe  of  one  inch  external,  and  half  an  inch  internal  diameter,  requires 
8822  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  internal  diameter,  yet  these  calculations  are  taken  for  the  cold  metal 
By  exposing  iron  to  long  continued  heat,  it  loses  its  fibrous  texture,  and  acquires  a crystalline  character, 
whereby  its  tenacity  and  cohesive  strength  are  greatly  weakened. 

In  order  to  make  this  apparatus  safe,  Mr.  Hood  suggests  that,  instead  of  hermetically  sealing  the 
expansion-pipe,  it  should  be  furnished  with  a valve  so  contrived  as  to  press  with  a weight  of  135  lb*, 
on  the  square  inch.  Thfe  would  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  Hoove  860  deg.  in  any  part:  the 
pressure  would  then  be  nine  atmospheres,  which  is  a limit  more  than  sufficient  for  any  working  appa- 
ratus where  safety  is  of  importance. 

But  supposing  the  apparatus  were  to  burst  in  any  part,  the  effects  would,  by  no  means,  resemble  those 
which  accompany  the  explosion  of  a steam-boiler.  One  of  the  pipes  would  probably  crack,  and  the 
water,  under  high-pressure,  escaping  in  a jet,  a portion  of  it  would  instantly  be  converted  into  steam, 
while  that  which  remained  as  water  would  sink  to  212  deg.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  scalding 
water  under  ordinary  circumstances,  hut  the  high-pressure  steam  would  not  scald,  because  its  capacity 
for  latent  heat  is  greatly  increased  by  its  rapid  expansion,  on  being  suddenly  liberated,  so  that 
instead  of  imparting  heat,  it  abstracts  heat  from  surrounding  objects.  The  only  real  danger  that 
would  be  likely  to  ensue,  would  be  from  the  jet  of  hot  water,  and  this  must,  in  any  case,  be  of  trifling 
amount 

Tlu*  methods  of  warming  most  generally  practised  in  this  country  are  the  hot-air  furnaces,  so  called, 
in  which  anthracite  coal  is  consumed  in  an  inclosed  iron  furnace,  lined  usually^Kvith  fire-brick,  and  placed 
within  a brick  chamber,  either  double  or  single ; and  the  heated  air,  after  being  moistened  by  the  evap- 
oration of  water,  is  conveyed  through  the  building  by  tin  conductors.  The  external  air  is  introduced  in 
large  quantities,  supplying  the  means  of  a continuous  current  of  fresh  warm  air.  We  give  several 
methods  now  in  use. 
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Culver * hot-air  and  portable  furnaces. — These  furnaces  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings, F:gs.  37*23,  3724,  and  3725.  r J 

A,  Fig.  3723,  iron  or  biick  ash-pit  3-03. 

H,  ash-pit  door.  Ifi  iTl 

C,  pot  or  coal-burner,  with  or  without  soap-  ■ V'~V— If  L; --■/ 

■tone  lining  ; \ ■* L — 

D.  fire  cliambcr.  n * NT  \ Jr*  l v 

K,  lower  half  of  tubular  drum.  y # f 

F,  elliptical  tubes.  I / //■’  ^ / XN.  o\  (■ 

G,  upper  half  of  tubular  drum.  * f ' M — ' W V " * 

If,  top  of  tubular  drum.  M ftj  [T  - 

I.  cap  and  smoke-pipe.  » - - Ual  1 it  i^vw^aar  . 

K,  flat  radiator.  vj  ' K -■ ***■ ■ 

L,  water  hasin,  or  evaporator.  H 

M,  smoke-pipe  to  chimney.  * A r [M  - - — r ^ 

N,  conductors  of  hot  air.  '•  1 

O,  cold-air  conductor  aud  chamber.  '*  F J '*  Pf  J j 

P,  feed-door.  I JJEk|  ml  \\  % % 

Q,  hot-air  chamber.  jMMQml  ^ I 

K.  damper  111  globe  with  rod  attached.  / j ’ '' 

S,  pendulum  valve  for  cleaning.  / I 

The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  i f 

hot  or  cold  air.  'H  ...  SbB£ j — 

Fig.  3724  represents  a large  sire  portable  fur-  v . i I \ o 

nacc  in  outline  or  skeleton  form,  in  double  cover-  J \ / \ \<\ 

ings  of  sheet-ir.on,  tin.  or  zinc,  with  same  letter  'HI  * f C fl  I 1 

rw  RDM  ;i'  in  Fig.  S7SS.  1 ■ * | 1 

These  portables  may  be  used  to  warm  stores  or  k-'  TT7  / • /% — Jmw**  - -\  f T-  J 

buildings  where  it  is  not  convenient  or  desirable  to  \|  J J A 

erect  brick  walls,  and  may  be  placed  in  basements  ~i  n 1 -j  •»  H H H p3  * !i! 

or  cellars,  warming  the  rooms  m which  they  stand,  I :m  1 J • ) J l~i 

if  need  be,  os  well  as  those  above,  They  have 

sufficient  power  to  warm  a moderate  sized  building,  and  can  be  remover!  as  easily  ns  a common  stove. 

Fig.  3275  represents  a portable  furnace  with  two  metal  coverings,  with  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  cold 
and  hot  air,  smoko-pipe,  Ac.,  with  evaporating  pan  standing  upon  the  top  of  the  drum. 


McGregor ’*  hot-air  furnace. — Fig.  3726  is  a front  view  of  largest  furnace  set  in  mason  work.  1,  feed- 
door;  2,  fire-chamber ; 3,  4,  and  5,  hot-air  pipes;  6,  ash  pit  door;  7,  cold-air  box;  8,  cylinder  chamber 
for  generating  hot  air. 

Fig.  3727  exhibits  an  internal  view  of  the  structure  of  the  fnmacc.  A C D,  the  course  of  the  heat 
ascending  into  the  drum,  descending  and  passing  off  into  the  smoke-pipe.  H,  the  feed-door  for  fuel ; 
D.  the  back  damper  by  which  the  fire  is  checked  by  admitting  cold  air  into  the  smoke-pipe. 

The  aim  of  this  furnace  is  to  exclude  entirely  the  red  and  unwholesome  heat  made  hy  the  hot  or  fire 
chamber,  in  which  the  coal  is  burnt,  from  coming  into  the  hot  air  chamber,  and  instead,  all  the  heat  ia 
thrown  into  tbc  large  cylinder  drum  in  the  air  chamber,  which  is  never  allowed  to  become  60  heated  as 
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to  bum  the  air  ; and  into  this  chamber  is  continually  allowed  to  pn«s  n large  volume  of  fresh  air.  and 
from  thence  into  the  apartments.  The  serious  objection  to  furnaces  has  been,  not  that  they  would  r»>t 
produce  sufficient  heat,  but  that  the  air  was  burnt  and  poisoned  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  red -hot 
cylinder  as  it  passed  through  the  hot-air  chamber,  which  in  this  furnace  is  obviated  by  shutting  off  in  a 
separate  brick  chamber  all  the  heat  thrown  out  from  the  cylinder. 

Walker's  hot-air  furnace  for  heating  and  ventilating  dwelling*,  church?*,  school-houses , d'c. — Walker’s 
hot  air  furnace  is  now  very  much  in  vogue,  and  we  extract  from  his  treatise  on  wanning  as  follows: 

The  principle  of  heating  by  hot  air  furnaces  is  to  take  fresh  air  from  outside  the  building,  warm  it, 
and  then  let  it  flow  into  the  rooms  as  temperature  and  ventilation  require.  Thus,  a pipe  conducts  the 
air  from  outside  of  the  building  to  the  air-chamber  of  the  furnace,  i e.,  the  space  inclosed  about  the  fur- 
nace ; here  it  is  wanned,  and  is  then  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  apartments,  while  the  smoke  and  gas 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  pass  off  by  another  pipe*  to  the  chimney. 

But  if  the  nir-chamtier  and  the  pipes  leading  from  it  are  small,  or  if  the  furnace  itself  is  so  small  that 
in  order  to  get  the  heat  required  its  surface  must  Ik*  kept  at  a high  rod  hent.  a furnace  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  disagreeable  modes  of  heating.  To  construct  a good  furnace,  there- 
fore, several  tilings  must  be  considered. 

1.  Ventilation. — The  problem  is  how  to  secure  a pleasant,  genial  heat,  with  thorough  ventilation. 
Either  of  these  alone  may  be  very  easily  and  economically  obtained.  Stoves  of  various  kinds  will  pro- 
duce heat  at  little  cost,  but  they  afford  no  ventilation.  Open  doors  and  window's  will  produce  vcnula 
tion,  but  at  the  expense  of  that  warmth  which  health  and  comfort  require. 

To  make  a furnace  the  means  of  ventilating  an  apartment  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of 
The  uniform  plan  was  to  admit  into  the  apartments  to  be  warmed  by  the  furnace  but  a small  quantity 
of  air.  which,  to  produce  sufficient  heat,  was  necessarily  raided  to  a very  high  temperature — intemitvof 
heat  being  substituted  for  quantity.  This  was  in  various  ways  productive  of  bad  results.  Tin*  small 
volume  of  air  introduced  into  a room  from  the  air-chamber  of  the  furnace  was  worth  very  little  f-tf 
ventilation. 

But  the  question  arises,  how  is  the  requisite  amount  of  ventilation  to  be  secured?  What  limit  shall 
be  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  on  apartment  which  is  to  be  licated  to  a given  temper 
nture  ? The  answer  to  this  question  must  vary  with  the  relative  imjjortnnce  of  economy  in  fuel  and  of 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  the  rtK»ni.  The  limit  of  the  amount  of  ventilation  mud 
sometimes  be  that  which  can  be  afforded.  The  heating  of  air  for  this  process  is  just  so  much  fuel 
thrown  away. 

The  most  economical  stove  is  that  which  is  placed  in  the  room  to  be  warmed,  and  the  smoke  of  which 
is  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  room ; if  no  change  of  air  then  take  place,  by  crevice*  or  otherwise, 
we  have  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  economy  of  fuel  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  practise  such  econo 
my,  nr  rather  parsimony,  for  this  is  its  nature,  is  quite  another  question.  It  is  upon  this  principle  of  the 
non  renewal  of  the  air  and  low  temperature  of  the  smoke,  that  air  tight  store*  consume  but  little  wood; 
that  the  odor  of  the  rooms  warmed  by  them,  in  which  several  people  are  assembled,  is  offensive,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  health  injurious.  In  New  England  the  winter  teni|H.*ratiire  is  such  that  the 
expense  of  heating  up  the  air  to  a comfortable  point  is  a serious  item,  and  the  temptation  to  economiie 
in  tliis  respect  is  with  some  not  easily  resisted. 

If  pure  and  healthy  air  be  worth  what  it  will  cost , then  should  hot-air  furnaces  be  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  freely  large  quantities  of  fresh  air  into  the  apartments.  But  while  this  object  is  secured,  fur- 
naces should  Ik?  so  constructed  also  that  the  ample  volume  of  nir  thus  freely  introduced  shall  be  raised 
to  the  required  temperature  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  fuel. 

2.  Kraporation. — There  appears  to  be  a great  w ant  of  information  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  even 
among  those  who  ought  to  lx?  sufficient  masters  of  their  business  to  know  its  use.  Thus  one  man  will 
advertise  as  a recommendation  of  his  furnace,  that  “ a large  quantity  of  water  is  evaporated,  to  restore 
to  the  air  the  oxygen  taken  from  it  by  the  hent  of  the  furnace.  Another  has  a furnace  “so  constructed 
that  evaporation  is  not  necessary,  as  it  never  becomes  sufficiently  hot  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  air." 
it  being  lined  with  soap  stone,  or  something  similar. 

But  nil  such  statements  are  based  upon  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  use  of  evaporation.  They  imply  that 
heat  d«*strovs  the  vitality  of  the  air.  and  that  the  evaporation  of  water  will  r«?store  it,  neither  of  which 
is  correct.  Heat  without  combustion  does  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  air ; and  if  it  did.  evnpornt'mn 
would  not  be  a remedy.  The  necessity  for  evaporation  arises  wholly  from  the  fact,  that  as  the  tem jur- 
at ure  of  the  air  is  increased,  its  capacity  to  hold  and  its  tendency  to  altsorb  moisture  are  increased  also. 
Thu*  a given  volume  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  40  deg.  is  capable,  like  a sponge,  of  holding  in  suspen- 
sion a certain  quantity  of  water.  If  now,  without  adding  to  the  quantity,  the  temperature  be  raised  to 
05  deg.,  the  capacity  for  moisture  is  nearly  doubled ; if  raised  to  90  deg.  it  is  nearly  quadrupled ; and 
if  additional  moisture  is  not  supplied  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  what  may  lie  termed,  for  convenience, 
the  drying  powers  of  the  nir  will  be  manifested  in  its  effects  upon  the  woodwork  of  the  apartments 
upon  the  furniture,  and  also  upon  the  skin  mid  lungs  of  the  occupants.  It  is  impossible,  there  fere,  to 
contrive  a heating  apparatus  which  shall  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  evaporation.  The  laws  of 
nature  require  this  expedient,  to  supply  air  at  an  increased  temperature  with  tiie  moisture  which  it 
demands. 

But  evaporation,  important  as  it  is,  must  be  judiciously  conducted.  The  evaporating  pan  should  have 
a large  surface,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  Water  shall  never  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
When  water  boils,  steam  will  ri*e  whether  the  air  requires  it  or  not;  but  when  the  water  is  below  the 
boiling  point,  evaporation  proceeds  in  some  measure  according  to  the  wants  of  the  air.  When  the  : ir  is 
very  dry  the  evaporation  i*  rapid,  ami  when  moist  it  proceeds  slowly.  In  a dry  day  a number  of  gal- 
lons will  be  evaporated,  while  in  a very  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  same  amount  of  beat 
is  required,  the  evaporation  is  scarcely  jK*rceptible.  If  nature  is  consulted  in  arranging  this  department 
of  the  furnace,  the  supply  of  moisture  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  demand. 
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3.  Temperature. — To  keep  the  apartments  at  a comfortable  temperature,  well  ventilated,  without  dust 
or  ga>»,  and  without  injury  to  furniture  or  to  health  by  the  extreme  dryne*»  of  ?h«*  atmnuohere,  in  a 
wort  I,  to  keep  up  a continual  supply  of  pure,  fridi,  invigorating  air  at  summer  heat,  is  the  desideratum 
in  a hot-air  furnace.  To  effect  this  the  heat  must  be  imparted  bv  a surface  -<»  large  that  no  part  of  it 
will  be  highly  heated  in  obtaining  the  requisite  temperature.  The  chief  objections  against  furnaces 
have  arisen  from  the  fad  that  very  small  surfii  ted  such  a degree 

that  the  innumerable  particles  of  animal  and  \ . /.-table  matter  that  are  always  floating  in  the  air  were 
burned,  rendering  the  air  offensive  and  unhealthy.  The  air  also  was  very  highly  heated,  which  not  only 
made  it  very  unpleasant,  especially  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  person  before  its  temperature  was 
reduced,  causing  headache,  lassitude,  and  other  disagreeable  sensations,  but  also  very  injurious  to  the 
pannels  and  other  wood-work  of  the  room,  furniture,  <tc..  by  reason  of  its  extreme  dryness. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  air  cannot  be  dimini  bed  without  depositing  water  upon  the  walls  of 
the  containing  vessel,  or  appearing  as  a mist,  it  i'  said  to  be  saturated.  If  the  temperature  of  saturated 
air  be  raised,  it  will,  to  the  feelings,  become  drier,  and  will  immediately  begin  to  take  up  water  which 
is  exposed  to  it ; air  is  dry  or  moist,  not  in  proportion  to  the  water  it  contains,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  or  less  removed  from  the  point  of  saturation. 


370*. 


Walker's  patent  improved  hot-air  furnace,  manufactured  at  No.  89}  Leon  ard-s  tree  t,  New  York,  is 
represented  in  Figs.  37*28  and  3729. 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  putentee  in  the  construction  of  his  hot-air  furnace  are — 

1st.  By  means  of  one  fire  to  produce  u mild,  uniform,  and  agreeable  tein|H*rature  throughout  several 
apartment*,  and  to  warm  a whole  house  sufficient  for  sleeping-rooms,  or  to  keep  plants  of  all  kinds  in 
the  coldest  weather.  . 

3729. 


2d.  To  avoid  all  dust  and  gas,  and  to  keep  the  apartments  well  ventilated  by  means  of  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  from  without. 
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Sd.  To  bo  simple,  so  that  any  one  capable  of  managing  a stove  can  take  care  of  it. 

4th.  To  be  economical  in  point  of  fuel. 

6th.  To  bo  durable,  so  as  not  to  require  frequent  or  expensive  repairs. 

The  furnace  i*  constructed  of  cost- iron,  is  placed  in  the  cellar  and  inclosed  in  brick  walls,  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  is  very  little  heat  wasted  by  escaping  into  the  cellar  or  chimney-flue.  Consequently 
all  the  fuel  consumed  is  made  available  to  heating  the  apartment ; and  in  no  case  where  they  have  been 
erected,  have  they  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 


A,  tipper  smoke-pipe. 

B,  damper. 

C,  drums,  or  radiators. 
P,  feed-door. 

E,  fire  pot,  fluted. 

F,  cold-air  flues. 


Literal  Reference*. 

0,  space  between  walls  for  cold  air. 

II,  hot-air  flues. 

1,  lower  smoke-pipe. 

J,  evaporating  pun — 12  gallons. 

K,  dour  to  put  in  or  take  out  the  beater. 

L,  door  to  remove  ashes. 


We  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  a report  on  wanning  and  ventilating  the  west 
half  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Blockley  Almshouso,  Philadelphia,  by  steam  : 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  adaptation  of  an  old  edifice,  not  originally  designed  for  such 
a system  as  has  been  adopted,  and  which  added  greatly  to  our  labor  and  made  it  more  difficult  to  effect 
our  purpose. 

In  constructing  the  heating  chambers  nnd  necessary  flues,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  through  a system 
of  arches,  which,  on  account  of  the  substantial  manper  in  which  the  building  was  constructed,  added 
greatly  to  the  expense  and  time  attending  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  want  of  proper  flues  and 
conduits  for  the  warmed  nnd  extracted  or  foul  air,  all  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  construct,  or  alter  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  present  arrangement ; the  insufficient  height  of  the  cellar  ceiling  for  our  pur- 
poses, nnd  tlie  impossibility  of  going  any  deeper  on  account  of  water,  presented  another  serious  difficulty 
in  the  great  distance  the  steam  had  to  be  conveyed  and  the  condensed  water  returned  again  to  the 
boilers,  being  600  feet ; a greater  depth  would  have  facilitated  the  return  of  the  condensed  water. 

Running  underneath  the  building  are  a number  of  sewers,  into  which  the  sinks  are  drained,  conse- 
quently making  them  very  fouL  These  made  a system  of  ventilation  very  desirable,  but  at  the  same 
tunc  greatly  interfered  with  our  efforts  to  produce  a pure  atmosphere  throughout  the  building.  The 
building  itself  is  one  very  difficult  to  warm,  on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  ceilings,  the  first  story 
being  14  feet  II  inches,  the  second  16  feet  4 inches,  and  the  third  14  feet.  8 inches  in  height.  The 
number  and  large  size  of  the  windows  making  the  glass  surface  equal  to  3447  square  feet,  and  the  im- 
perfect fitting  of  the  windows,  together  with  the  large  size  of  the  doors,  and  the  very  exposed  situation 
of  the  building,  render  it,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  warm  than  any  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
Institution. 

Explanation  of  the  future*. — Fig.  3780,  plan  of  building,  and  warming  and  ventilating. 

Fig.  3731,  elevation  of  heating  chambers. 

Fig.  3732,  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  arrangement  for  warming  and  ventilating. 

Fig.  8733.  plan  of  a part  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  chamber. 

Fig.  3784,  elevation  of  Fig.  3733. 

Fig.  3731  is  a plan  of  the  west  half  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum : the  main  building,  running  east  and  west, 
is  168  feet  long  by  69  feet  wide,  inside  measurement,  three  stories  high,  with  an  attic.  On  each  floor 
of  the  main  building  there  is  a large  hall  running  the  length  of  it,  a stairway,  kitchen,  dining  room,  and 
three  large  associate  rooms,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a nurse’s  room,  wash-room,  and  water-closet. 

The  wing  nt  right  angles  to  the  main  building  is  119  feet  long  by  46  feet  wide,  inside  measurement, 
three  stories  high,  with  an  attic.  On  each  floor  of  the  wing  there  is  a hall  running  the  length  of  it.  and 
connected  with  the  main  building  by  another  hall,  two  stairways,  a nurse's  room,  a bath-room,  two  asso- 
ciate rooms,  and  twenty  cells. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  air  for  the  supply  of  the  house  from  pure  sources,  and  to  keep 
it  from  being  contaminated  vhile  in  the  equalizing  nnd  heating  chambers  under  the  building.  The  ar- 
rangements are  such  that  the  patients  cannot  interfere  with  them  in  any  way  ; there  are  no  valves  in 
any  of  the  flues  except  those  in  the  hall,  nor  have  they  been  found  desirable,  as  there  is  but  n trifling 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  thus  avoiding  the  consequent  annoyance 
from  interference  with  them. 

The  heating  chamljer  A A,  for  warming  the  mnin  building,  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  cellar 
until  within  23  feet  of  the  wing,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  stop,  on  account  of  a sewer 
crossing  it  at  right  angles.  For  warming  the  halls  in  the  main  building,  another  chamber  B is  con- 
structed. For  warming  the  cells  nnd  halls  in  the  wing,  the  heating  chamber  A'  runs  the  length  of  the 
wing  nt  right  angles  to  the  main  chamber.  For  warming  the  associate  and  nurse's  room*,  the  chambers 
A n A"  A"  arc  constructed. 

The  air  for  supplying  the  main  building  is  drawn  from  the  garden  on  the  Bouth  side  into  equalizing 
chambers  LLL,  and  from  thence  through  the  small  apertures  O 0 O.  <fcc.,  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
wall,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  Fig.  3733.  into  the  muting  chamber  A where  it  is  heated,  and  then 
distributed  through  the  flues  F F F,  Figs.  3732,  3733,  and  3734,  into  the  different  parts  of  the  house  to 
be  warmed. 

The  air  for  supplying  the  cells  and  halls  in  the  wing  is  drawn  from  the  inclosure  on  the  west  side  of 
the  building.  It  is  received  into  a shaft  S sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  patients  who 
may  be  exercising  in  the  yard,  conveyed  down  this  nnd  through  a tunnel  60  feet  in  length  into  the 
heating  chamber  A\  where  it  is  heated,  nnd  from  thence  distributed  into  the  cells  nnd  halls. 

The  associate  rooms  in  the  wing  receive  their  supply  of  air  from  the  garden,  and  the  nurse's  rooms 
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from  the  yard.  Tlieir  arrangements  for  the  equalizing  and  heating  chambers,  flues,  Ac  , are  the  same  os 
the  others. 

The  arrangements  by  which  the  heated  air  is  introduced  and  the  foul  air  extracted  from  the  rooms, 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Figs.  3732,  3733,  and  3734,  which  represent  the  arrangement  for 
warming  and  ventilating  three  of  the  large  associate  rooms  in  the  main  building,  which  are  each  47  by 
44  feet  The  flues  F F F lead  from  the  heating  chamber  A to  near  the  ceiling  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms  ; these  supply  the  heated  uir  for  worming  the  rooms,  tlirowing  it  out  in  the  directions  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows. 


The  foul  air  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  foul-air  flues  V V placed  in  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  opposite 
to  the  entrance  for  warm  air  ; they  open  close  to  the  floor,  thus  producing  a downward  ventilation. 
Through  these  it  is  conducted  to  the  main  foul-air  flue  K K.  Figs.  3733  nnd  3734  ; from  thence  conducted 
to  the  extracting  shaft  E,  which  Is  90  feet  high,  fitted  with  a cast-iron  chimney  30  inches  diameter 
and  25  feet  high,  through  which  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the  fire  are  discharged.  The  extracting 
shaft  is  also  fitted  with  a steam-jet,  by  means  of  which  additional  force  can  be  given  to  the  ventilation 
if  it  should  be  desirable.  There  is  also  a small  fumnee  in  the  base  of  the  shaft,  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce ventilation  when  the  heating  apparatus  is  not  in  use. 

The  main  sewer  which  runs  under  the  building  is  so  connected  with  the  fire  under  the  boiler  that  the 
necessary  air  for  supplying  the  furnace  may  be  drawn  from  it,  thus  creating  a current  of  air  into  the 
•ewer,  and  in  a measure  preventing  the  escape  of  fetid  gases. 

GO,  Figs.  3730  and  8731,  are  two  cylindrical  boilers.  36  inches  in  diameter  and  40  feet  long,  having 
a capacity,  together,  equal  to  565  cubic  feet  We  would  here  assure  you  of  the  perfect  safety  of  these 
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boilers.  They  are  constructed  of  the  bent  Pennsylvania  iron,  by  experienced  workmen,  and  are  of  un- 
usual thickness;  the  heudn,  although  of  cast-iron,  are  concave;  the  boilers  weigh  together  12,186  lbs., 
the  great  amount  of  water  they  contain,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  evaporate 
it,  makes  them  safe  as  regards  explosion  from  the  most  frequent  cause,  the  waut  of  water ; and  their 

Sroportion  in  relation  to  the  fire  and  radiating  surfaces  is  such  that,  were  the  safety-valves  chained 
own,  it  would  be  impossible  to  generate  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  With  the  present 
weight  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  safety-valve  levers,  72  lbs.  pressure  would  raise  them.  The  boilers 
will  sustain  a pressure  of  800  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  without  any  danger ; 80  lbs.  is  the  greatest  pressure 
under  which  the  ap|Miratus  is  generally  worked.  Plain  cylinder  boilers  are  always  preferable  to  tubu- 
lar boilers  where  there  is  room  enough  to  make  them  sufficiently  large — they  can  be  made  stronger  on 
account  of  their  form  ; they  have,  also,  more  steam  and  water  room.  The  boiler  of  a first-class  locomo- 
tive of  ordinary  construction  wiM  generate  enough  steam,  when  the  fire  is  in  full  operation,  to  fill  the 
steam  space  in  four  seconds,  and  enough,  could  there  none  escape,  to  burst  the  boiler  in  about  ten  min- 
utes ; they  will  evaporate  the  water  so  us  to  become  dangerous  in  from  30  to  GO  minutes  when  the 
supply  of  water  is  stopped 


The  smoke  and  gases  from  the  furnace  are  conveyed  through  the  smoke-flue  D,  Figs.  3730  and  8731, 
within  the  heating  chamber  A,  until  it  is  opposite  the  extracting  shaft  E;  from  here  it  is  conducted 
across  and  into  the  cast-iron  chimney  P,  within  the  extracting  shaft  E.  The  smoke-flue  within  the  heat- 
ing chamber  A is  covered  with  cast-iron  plates,  and  these  with  clean  sand.  The  arrangements  are  such 
that  the  temperature  of  the  smoke  and  gases  is  reduced  below  200  deg.  Fahr.  before  they  are  permitted 
to  escape,  thus  preventing  any  unnecessary  waste  of  heat,  and  consequently  of  fuel. 

To  the  boilers  are  connected,  by  means  of  a 6-inch  cast-iron  main  n.  systems  of  mdiating  pipes  hhh 
of  wrought-iron,  $ inch  inside  diameter ; they  are  distributed  through  the  different  heating  chambers 
A A'  A",  Ac.  These  Bystems  are  so  arranged  that  the  condensed  water  is  returned  to  the  boilers  to  be 
again  converted  into  steam,  thus  producing  a circulation.  There  are  between  8000  and  9000  feet  of 
radiating  pipe  distributed  through  all  the  heating  chambers. 

If  a rapid  circulation  through  the  radiating  rtr.o. 

pipes  is  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  building  m a comparatively 
short  time,  it  is  effected  by  opening  a blow-off 
cock  which  discharges  into  a sewer ; or  by 
means  of  a steam  pump,  so  arranged  as  to  take 
the  water  from  the  condensed  water  pipes  and 
force  it  into  the  boilers.  This  pump  is  also  used 
for  supplying  the  boilers  with  water  when  the 
pressure  of  steam  is  too  great  to  do  so  from  the 
reservoir. 

In  the  third  story  of  the  wing  is  an  iron  tank, 
o£n  capacity  of  12U0  gallons,  in  which  the  water 
for  washing  and  bathing  purposes  is  heated  by 

means  of  a coil  which  is  supplied  with  steam  from  the  boilers  G O,  a distance  of  200  feet. 

The  boilers  also  supply  the  steam  for  cooking  the  food  for  the  inmates.  In  the  kitchen  are  two 
boilers  of  95  gallons  each,  uud  one  of  about  50  gallons ; in  these  the  food  is  cooked.  The  kitchen  in  the 
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eastern  or  male  part  of  the  house  is  arranged  in  the  same  way.  They  are  all  supplied  with  steam  from 
the  same  source. 

Them  is  no  fire  in  the  west  half  of  the  Asylum  excepting  under  the  boilers  G G,  and  a small  cooking- 
stove  for  preparing  food  for  the  sick. 

The  cubical  contents  of  the  building  wanned,  without  deducting  partition  walls,  stairways.  <Jrc.,  is 
780,000  cubic  feet ; the  amount  actually  warmed  by  the  apparatus,  deducting  partition  walls,  stairways 
Ac.,  is  730,000  cubic  feet,  or  90  rooms  and  6 halls. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  cold  weather  is  R tons  of  coal  per  day,  (24  hours  ;)  nllowing  75  days  cold 
and  100  days  moderate  weather  through  the  winter,  the  consumption  would  be  213 — say  225  tons:  30 
tons  of  this  should  be  deducted,  which  is  the  amount  used  in  cooking,  and  15  tons  of  this  should  be 
charged  to  the  eastern  or  male  part  of  the  house.  'Hie  consumption  of  fuel,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain, 
for  heating  this  part  last  year  by  close  stoves,  Ac.,  and  there  was  no  ventilation,  was  from  275  to  300 
tons  of  coal,  say  275  tons,  when  but  a portion  of  the  rooms  were  warmed,  and  that  imperfectly  ; while 
by  the  arrangement  introduced  by  us,  the  whole  of  the  building  is  warmed  at  a saving  of  at  least  76 
tons  of  coni,  which,  at  *4  j>er  ton,  would  be  $300. 

The  advantages  of  the  present  arrangement  are — 

1st,  Producing  a pure,  atmosphere  throughout  the  building,  the  air  being  supplied  in  great  abundance 
from  pure  sources,  and  so  arranged  as  to  keen  it  from  contamination. 

2d.  A system  of  downward  ventilation,  which  diffuses  the  warmth  uniformly  throughout  the  various 
apartments ; the  air  being  admitted  near  the  ceiling  and  drawn  off  at  the  floor  is  constantly  sinking,  and 
in  tliis  way  the  colder  and  impure  air  passes  off  by  the  foul-air  flues,  ami  is  ejected  from  the  extracting 
shaft  above  the  building. 

3d.  The  safety  from  fire,  both  in  the  building  and  as  regards  the  patients,  which,  in  a lunatic  asylum, 
is  a very  important  consideration. 

4th.  The  freedom  from  noise,  dust,  and  dirt  usually  attendant  upon  fires  in  grates  and  stoves. 

6th.  The  whole  heating  arrangement  being  under  the  care  of  a single  individual,  is  more  easily  man- 
aged than  by  a number  of  attendants,  who  are  now  disj»ensed  with. 

6th.  The  economy  of  the  arrangement,  saving  nbout  25  per  cent,  in  fuel ; the  repairs  will  not  exceed 
those  of  stoves  and  grates. 

Ventilation. — The  following  hints  on  ventilation  will  be  found  of  value  in  this  place;  they  are  by 
W.  Walker,  Engr.,  of  Manchester. 

However  useful  steam  ngenev,  as  applied  to  ventilating  purposes,  may  bo  in  factories  or  buildings 
connected  with  them,  and  in  theatres  or  other  places  liable  to  great  aud  sudden  influx  or  efflux  of  per- 
sons— and  well  as  it  has  been  found  to  answer  in  its  appplication  to  other  building*,  such  as  club  houses, 
banks,  collegiate  institutions,  and  hospitals,  in  which  manifest  advantages  have  been  derived  from  its 
employment — there  will  still  be  great  numbers  and  many  classes  of  edifices  in  which  it  would  be 
from  various  causes  inadmissible.  Churches,  chapels,  and  houses  for  worship,  may  be  enumerated  under 
this  head — the  numbers  contained  within  their  walls  being,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  constant,  and  not 
liable  to  very  sudden  fluctuations  ; but  especially  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  seldom  used  more 
than  two  days  in  the  week,  with  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  between ; and  when  used  it  is  only  for 
two  hours  consecutively,  with  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours  between.  With  such  projier  quantity  and 
sizes  of  ingress  and  egress  flues  as  can  readily  be  obtained  in  the  thick  walls  and  piers  of  such  edifices, 
(if  planned  prior  to  their  construction,)  this  short  period  of  occupation  will  not  permit  their  atmosphere 
to  become  very  highly  charged  with  impurities,  while  the  intervals  between  the  services  will  lie  found 
sufficient  for  an  entire  change  of  the  whole  atmosphere  left  in  them  at  the  close  of  each  service,  without 
resorting  to  mechanical  means.  In  churches  with  lofty  open  roofs,  of  the  medinwal  or  early  English 
construction,  without  galleries,  the  total  cubic  space  Wars  so  large  a proportion  to  that  jx>rtion  of  it 
occupied  at  the  floor  level  by  the  congregation,  that  scarcely  any  injurious  vitiation  of  the  entire  atmos- 
pheric contents  can  take  place  during  the  short  period  of  occupation,  provided  moderate  preparations 
nave  been  made  for  ingress  and  egress,  lienee,  very  sudden  and  powerful  ventilation  is  scarcely  re- 
quired in  such  churches,  and  the  purification  of  their  atmosphere  may  safely  be  left  to  the  spontaneous 
action  of  those  preparations  , but  on  special  occasions,  and  in  hot  weather,  the  action  of  the  fresh  air 
flues  may  be  accelerated  by  the  exhausting  power  of  a shaft  or  trunk  of  adequate  size  running  up  within 
the  tower  or  steeple,  its  upper  end  discharging  into  the  external  air,  while  its  lower  end  communicates 
with  the  interior  by  openings  in  or  near  the  roof ; and  this  shaft  may  be  made,  in  very  hot  weather,  to 
perform  two  or  three  times  its  usual  duty,  by  rarefactiou  produced  at  its  lower  end  g,  Fig.  3785,  by  a 
large  number  of  gas-burners  fixed  there  in  tolerably  close  proximity  with  each  other,  and  supplied  with 
gas  from  the  mains  which  furnish  light  to  the  whole  building.  These  ideas  have  been  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  numerous  instances,  and  in  large  buildings.  The  whole  process  recommended  for  such  a 
building  will  be  better  undersUtod  by  a reference  to  the  upper  portion  of  Fig.  3736,  which  represents  a 
section  of  a church  ventilated  in  this  manner;  a a are  openings  all  round  the  church  for  admission  of 
fresh  air  ; bb,  hot-water  pipe*,  over  which  it  is  made  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  gratings  cc  \ dd  are 
openings,  by  which  the  vitiated  air  enters  a horizontal  trunk  e.  from  the  end  of  which  rises  the  shaft  f 
wiih  a collection  g of  gas  jets  in  the  bottom  of  it;  At  ia  the  gallery  line,  and  k an  excavated  room  for 
the  boiler,  the  floor  of  which  should  be  five  feet  below  the  floor  line  of  the  church. 

By  simply  turning  the  cock  in  the  gas-pipe  which  supplies  the  jets,  the  rarefaction  in  the  shaft,  and, 
consequently,  the  velocity  and  quantity  of  the  air  passed  through  the  church,  may  be  controlled  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  and  instantly  proportioned  to  any  greater  or  smaller  number  of  persons  assembled. 
The  coot  of  piping  and  cock  for  bringing  the  gas  to  the  jets  has  been  found  to  lie  but  trifling  ; nnd  as 
they  need  only  be  lighted  during  the  time  the  church  is  occupied  for  worship,  which  is  seldom  of  longer 
duration  than  two  hours  nnd  a half,  the  consumption  of  gas  is  not  very  great,  and  amply  conqiensated 
by  the  beneficial  result  obtained. 

The  means  most  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the  low-roofed,  gallericd. 
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and  crowded  meeting  house,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  abundance  of  fresh-air  openings  all  round  under 
the  windows,  communicating  by  brick  flues  with  the  lower  part  of  the  spaces  under  the  aisles  and  seats 
in  which  the  hot- water  pipes  that  are  to  warm  the  air  should  be  fixed.  Fresh-air  flues  should  be  coo 
struct!  d in  all  the  piers  between  the  windows,  running  as  high  as  the  gallery,  to  supply  it  with  fresh 
warmed  air.  A vitiated  air  flue  should  also  Commence  in  each  pier  under  the  gallery  (in  order  to  give 
free  egress  to  that  which  would  otherwise  be  intercepted  and  detained  under  the  gallery)  and  pass  up 
into  a horizontal  trunk,  running  over  the  roof,  along  each  side,  into  the  foot  of  the  upright  shaft  below 
the  gas-jets,  as  before  explained  Openings  should  also  be  left  in  the  roof,  communicating  with  the*e 
horizontal  trunks,  to  carry  off  the  bad  amt  boated  air  over  the  galleries.  Hot -water  pipes  should  be 
conveyed  along  the  side- walls,  under  the  floor,  so  as  to  warm  the  air  that  passes  up  within  the  piers  into 
the  gallery. 

The  leading  points  to  be  observed  in  Buch  a case  are  delineated  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  3735,  below 
the  line  h i. 


A much  larger  provision  should  lx*  made  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  such  a house  for  worship,  or  other 
galleried  building,  than  in  one  which  has  no  gallery,  and  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  an  open  roof; 
and  those  who  would  object  to  the  copious  measures  here  recommended  as  unnecessary,  should  well 
consider  the  following  facts  and  calculations.  A chapel  or  meeting-house  with  Inrge  galleries  nearly 
all  round,  capable  of  accommodating  on  special  occasions  2000  persons,  is  frequently  made  about  75  feet 
square  and  2ft  feet  average  height,  giving  a total  cubic  content  of  rather  more  than  110,000  feet.  Now 
the  authorities  from  Tredgold  to  Real  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  re- 
quired per  inmute  by  each  individual,  to  replace  that  which  such  individual  has  rendered  unfit  for  res- 
piration, vary  in  their  conclusions  from  3&  to  10  cubic  feet;  and  if  7 cubic  feet  lie  assumed  to  be  the 
proper  qunntitv.  an  allowance  near  the  average  of  their  scientific  opinions  will  be  given.  The  total 
quantity  required,  therefore,  on  this  low  standard  in  such  a building,  to  maintain  its  atmosphere  in  ft 
state  of  purity  when  filled,  will  Ik*  (2000  X 7 =)  14.000  cubic  feet  every  minute,  and  a like  quantity  of 
vitiated  air  must  be  carried  off  in  the  same  time.  The  atmosphere  of  the  building  will  therefore  require 
to  be  completely  changed  or  renewed  (140.000  ~ 14,000  = 10)  once  in  every  ten  minute s.  Let  it  now 
be  supposed  that  the  unusual  provision  of  16  openings  has  been  made  all  round  the  building  for  fresh 
air,  each  opening  measuring  18  inches  by  6 inches.  Deducting  one-third  of  the  area  for  impediment 
caused  by  gratings,  will  allow  to  each  opening  a clear  area  of  half  a superficial  foot,  and  the  aggregate 
area  of  all  the  openings  will  be  eight  feet.  Now,  to  supply  the  required  quantity  of  air  (14.0(H)  cubic 
feet)  in  the  given  time  (one  minute)  through  these  openings,  the  air  must  pass  through  them  all  at  the 
velocity  of  (14,000 -7-  8 =)  1750  feet  per  minute,  or  more  than  20  miles  per  hour : which  it  will  not  do, 
especially  on  a calm  day  in  hot  weather,  i rhen  ventilation  is  most  needed \ without  the  aid  of  some  pow- 
erful stimulus ; and  if  such  artificial  impulse  be  wanting,  these  openings  will,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  quite  insufficient  to  prevent  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  within,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  considerably  enlarged.  The  bad  effects  of  the  usual  way  of  obtaining  a partial  supply  of  air  in 
such  a case  by  opening  the  window*,  have  been  already  commented  on. 

Take  another  example  from  a large  Gothic  church,  with  galleries  and  lofty  side-aisles  and  nave,  in 
the  neighborhood  where  this  is  w ritten ; measuring  60  feet  by  65  feet,  w ith  a roof  approaching  to  flat- 
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no-*,  about  30  feet  in  average  height  This  church  has  often  contained  1800  persons ; its  cubic  contents 
being  166,000  feet,  and  the  requirement  of  air.  allowing,  as  before,  seven  feet  per  minute  to  each  ptTfOn, 
(18ut)  X 7 =)  12,600  feet.  The  time  in  which  the  whole  atmosphere  of  this  church  would,  when  con- 
taining its  full  complement  of  persons,  require  to  be  changed,  is  (156,000-j-  12,600=)  12$  minutes; 
and  large  openings  will  obviously  be  required  to  pass  the  quantity  in  the  time. 

These  figures  will  suffice  to  show  the  necessity  for  a very  much  larger  provision  for  ventilation  than 
has  been  customary  in  buildings  containing  galleries,  in  which  the  cubic  contents  bear  a small  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  assembled. 

The  management  of  the  warming  of  a church  being  a matter  frequently  intrusted  to  a sexton  or  verger 
charged  with  other  duties,  which  necessitate  his  making  a clean  appearance,  and  demand  his  exclusive 
attention  during  the  service,  it  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  where  hot-water  apparatus  are  used,  to 
adopt  such  form  of  boiler  as  will  require  the  smallest  jtossible  attention.  The  kind  shown  in  Tig.  3736, 
in  section,  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  requirement  In  this,  a is  the  fire-box ; b,  ash  box ; c,  smoke -box  ; 
d , firebars;  e,  smoke-tubes;  f,  fuel-box;  g,  damper  ; h,  flow  or  steam  pipe;  »,  return  or  condensation 
pipe  ; j,  ash-box  door ; k,  fire-door ; /,  smoke  pipe.  Many  large  churches  have  been  kept  by  it  at  a uni- 
form temperature  with  only  three  attendances  m twenty-four  hours.  This  sort  of  boiler  will  l»c  found 
very  desirable  in  many  other  buildings  Insides  churches.  They  are  to  be  filled  to  the  top  with  coko 
brok  en  into  small  pieces,  which  fulls  on  the  fire  as  required.  A very  useful  kind  of  Arnolt  stove  has 
been  largely  adopted  on  the  same  principle. 


The  stove  here  described  appears  to  us  a very  simple  arrangement  for  effecting  the  purposes  desired, 
and  to  be  well  worthy  of  adoption. 

In  the  whole  range  of  ventilation  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  much  neglected  as  the  ventilation  of 
schools ; and  as  it  is  most  desirable  public  attention  should  be  turned  to  the  subject,  wc  give  room  to 
Mr.  Walker's  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject; 

Schools  are  frequently  very  crowded,  and  their  atmosphere  in  a most  unwholesome  condition.  The 
great  increase  in  their  number  in  the  populous  manufacturing  districts,  is  a gratifying  sign  of  the  times, 
and  affords  good  reason  to  hone  that  the  succeeding  generation  will  grow  up  with  improved  ideas  and 
habits,  and,  as  is  most  needful  in  those  districts,  stand  some  degrees  higher  than  their  predecessors  in 
the  scale  of  civilization. 

Fig.  3737  is  a section  representing  a boys’  and  girls’  school  ventilated  (except  as  regards  the  windows) 
in  a satisfactory  manner : a a are  the  fresh-air  openings ; b b,  pipes  for  heating ; c c,  gratings  for  entrance 
of  fresh  warmed  air ; dd,  openings  for  foul  air,  leading  into  n trunk  r,  whence  it  is  drawn  down  the  shaft 
/ by  the  rarefying  furnace  g,  whence  it  is  discharged  up  the  shaft  h into  the  atmosphere. 

This  arrangement  of  a rarefied  shaft,  continued  down  to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
quick  draught  by  a heated  column,  and  requiring  n down-slmft  to  connect  the  ventilating  trunk  from  the 
top  of  the  building  with  its  lower  end.  so  that  the  foul  air  may  enter  it  below  the  fire,  is  the  same  that 
has  been  adopted,  nt  very  great  cost,  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  new  houses  of  Parliament.  There  is  a com- 
plexity and  expense  about  this  arrangement  which  would  seem  to  he  needless.  The  drawing  down  to 
the  ground  level  of  the  whole  of  the  vitiated  nir  of  the  building,  and  then  sending  it  up  again;  the  ciwt 
of  connecting  the  main  down-shaft  with  the  up-shaft,  which  circumstances  may  require  to  be  at  a con- 
siderable distance  ; and  the  trouble  of  forming  air-tight  connecting- flues  to  convey  the  vitiated  air  from 
numerous  rooms  to  one  mnin  down  shaft,  to  say  nothing  of  the  double  space  and  materials  occupied  by 
the  two  shafts,  would  render  this  plan  in  numerous  cases  impracticable.  To  overcome  some  of  these 
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difficulties  the  fire  has,  in  ninny  cases,  been  provided  for  at  the  roof  level,  (i.  Fig.  3737,)  thus  relinquish- 
ing the  down  shaft  ami  the  lower  part  of  the  up-shaft,  and  so  tar  has  been  an  improvement ; but  in 
many  cases  the  trouble  of  carrying  up  fuel  and  ascending  to  nttend  to  the  fire  was  too  great,  and  the 
ventilation  was,  therefore,  uncertain.  The  best  mode  of  effecting  forcible  ventilation  by  a shaft  doubt- 
less is,  to  adopt  the  last-named  arrangement ; substituting  gas  rarefiers  for  a furnace,  as  shown  in  the 
church.  Fig.  3735.  By  bringing  tin*  pipe  which  supplies  gas  to  the  burners  to  some  accessible  point 
near  the  ground-tloor.  with  a stop-cock  at  that  point,  the  handle  of  which  should  work  in  a graduated 
quadrant,  the  ventilation  can  lx?  regulated  from  below  with  great  precision. 

Window  ventilation  of  a kind  very  frequently  adopted  in  churches  and  schools,  has  boon  introduced 
into  this  figure,  (/•,  Fig.  3737.)  not  with  a view  to  represent  it  as  part  of  Dr.  Reid's  system,  but  to  illus- 
trate its  bad  effects,  either  where  it  is  the  sole  provision  made,  or  where  it  is  used  in  combination  with 
a better  process.  If  it  be  the  sole  provision  made,  and  the  room  be  heated  by  a fireplace  or  stove  to 
60°,  a downward  rush  of  air  at  10°  (should  that  low  temperature  happen  to  prevail  outside  at  the  time) 
will  play  upon  the  heads  of  those  near  it.  If  it  1m*  in  force,  as  in  the  figure,  simultaneously  with  proper 
means  of  introducing  fresh  warmed  air,  its  force  will  be  modified,  and  partially  deflected  upwards,  towards 
the  egress  openings  ; but  whatever  cold  air  thus  enters  is  so  much  deducted  from  that  which  ought  to 
have  entered  warmed  through  the  proper  channel  r. 

A mod's  ventilating  apparatus  in  use  in  the  York  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Kvgland. — The  apparatus 
is  showu  in  the  annexed  engravings,  of  which  Fig.  3738  is  a plan,  and  Fig.  8739  a section,  taken  through 
the  centre  from  A to  B.  It  consists  of  a fixed  cylinder,  placed  in  the  centre  of  n r«K»m,  and  which  cyl- 
inder is  about  5 ft.  6 in.  diameter  and  5 ft.  high,  with  a chamber  above  and  below,  each  furnished  with 
inlet-valves  to  receive  the  air  from  th^fre>h-air  shaft,  and  outlet-valves  to  deliver  the  air  into  the  adja- 
cent chamber,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  building.  The  cylinder  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  is 


X3f*. 
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open  at  both  ends,  nnd  has  an  outer  case  at  about  3 inches  distance,  and  the  whole  depth  of  tin*  cylin- 
der filled  with  water,  which  forms  an  annular  hydraulic  joint.  Within  this  cylinder  is  another  cylinder, 
5 ft.  9 in.  diameter,  inclosed  on  the  top,  similar  to  the  rising  bell  of  a gas-holder  ; the  rim  of  this  cylinder 
works  tip  and  down  in  the  water  contained  in  the  annular  rim  ju-t  described.  By  this  arrangement  the 
communication  with  the  upper  and  lower  compartments  is  cut  off. 

The  working  cylinder  is  suspended  to  the  end  of  a movable  beam  about  Ifl  fret  Jong,  nnd  balanced 
by  a weight  or  bob  suspended  at  the  other  end,  equal  in  weight  to  the  movable  bell,  minus  a sufficient 
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weight  to  cause  the  bell  to  descend  and  expel  the  air  in  the  lower  compartment.  Now,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  beam  in  motion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  movable  power  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
the  movable  parts  and  the  air.  For  this  purpose  Dr.  Arnott  has  adopted  a single  action  water-engine, 
having  a cylinder  *2  inches  diameter  and  1*2  inches  stroke;  to  be  supplied  by  water  from  a reservoir 
placed  on  tho  top  of  the  building,  60  feet  above  the  engine.  A column  of  water  of  this  altitude  acts 
with  a pressure  of  about  80  lb.  mi  every  movable  square  inch  of  the  piston ; and  if  the  piston  bo  2 
inches  diameter,  it  will  be  equal  in  round  numbers  to  8 square  inches,  consequently  the  force  of  the 
water  acting  mi  the  piston  will  be  3 X 80  = 90  lb. ; and  this  is  the  power  with  which  the  Doctor  pro- 
poses to  work  the  apparatus,  and  as  tho  engine  is  single-acting,  the  cylinder  will  require  about  a pint 
of  water  for  every  stroke.  Thus,  if  the  engine  works  8 strokes  per  minute,  it  will  require  8 pints  of 
water,  or  1 gallon  per  minute,  to  keep  the  lieam  moving. 

This  engine  is  placed  so  that  the  connecting-rod  is  connected  with  the  movable  beam  at  1 foot  from 
the  fulcrum  ; and  if  the  beam  have  a radius  of  5 feet,  and  the  working  cylinder  be  suspended  at  the  end 
of  the  beam,  the  bell  will  bo  elevated  5 feet  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine.  When  tlie  piston  has  per- 
formed one  upward  stroke  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  water  is  cut  off  by  a slide-valve,  and  that 
which  is  within  the  cylinder  is  discharged  into  an  open  pipe ; consequently,  the  extra  weight  of  the 
movable  parts  will  cause  the  piston  to  descend,  and  at  the  same  time  the  working  cylinder  will  also 
descend.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  working  of  the  apparatus  the  working 
cylinder  is  close  down  on  to  the  fixed  cylinder,  the  upper  compartment  will  be  filled  with  nir,  and  as  it 
rises  it  will  displace  n quantity  of  air  equal  in  capacity  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  working  cylinder, 
and  force  it  out  of  the  valves  that  open  outwards ; and  at  the  same  time  that  the  cylinder  is  rising,  the 
space  below  is  increasing  equal  in  capacity  to  the  cylinder,  and  n quantity  of  air  rushes  in  through  the 
valves  opening  inwards,  and  fill<  up  the  space  ; and  when  the  bell  begins  to  descend,  the  lower  inlet- 
valves  close  and  the  lower  outlet-valves  open,  and  the  air  that  is  below  is  forced  out  through  the  outlet- 
valves  of  the  lower  compartment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  air  is  being  admitted  into  the  upper  com- 
partment, as  before  described.  By  this  means  the  action  is  double,  and  a constant  stream  of  air  is  Wing 
taken  in  through  either  of  the  inlet-valves,  and  forced  out  through  the  upper  or  lower  outlet-valves  iuto 
the  adjacent  chamber,  and  thence  through  trunks  and  ca«es  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  that  for  every  stroke  of  the  engine  the  working  cylinder  displaces  a quantity 
of  air  equal  to  its  capacity  in  both  the  bottom  and  upper  compartments ; and  as  the  capacity  of  the 
working  cylinder  is  equal  to  125  cubic  feel,  it  displaces  in  both  compartments  250  cubic  feet  for  every 
upward  and  downward  stroke  of  the  engine,  at  an  expense  of  one  pint  of  water,  descending  from  an 
altitude  of  60  feet ; and  if  the  engine  works  8 strokes  j>er  minute,  it  will  displace  2000  cubic  feet  of  air 
at  an  expense  of  8 pints,  or  one  gallon  of  water,  which  is  equal  to  2.880,000  cubic  feet  of  uir  displaced 
by  the  aid  of  1440  gallons  of  water  for  24  hours.  These  are  the  proportions  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnott  for 
ventilating  York  Hospital. 

For  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  apparatus,  pure  air  is  brought  down  a shaft,  the  top  of  which  is  con- 
siderably above  the  top  of  the  building,  and  which  communicates  at  the  bottom  with  the  chambers  be- 
fore described  ; and  if  it  be  desired  that  the  air  be  wurmed,  it  is  effected  by  allowing  the  nir,  39  it  is 
expelled  from  the  chambers  on  its  passage  to  the  trunks,  to  pass  between  a series  of  hollow  copper  ves- 
sels filled  with  hot  water. 

The  adaptation  of  the  water-engine  which  Dr.  Arnott  proposes  to  adopt  is  particularly  desirable,  as 
it  can  be  worked  at  comparatively  little  expense,  and  the  water,  after  it  has  done  its  work  in  the  en- 
gine. may  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  bv  this  apparatus  the  whole  of  tho 
air  forced  in  for  ventilation  can  be  accurately  measured  if  a counter  be  attached  to  the  engine  to  show 
the  number  of  strokes  the  engine  has  performed  during  the  day. 

Literal  references. — Similar  letters  refer  to  similar  parts  in  each  figure. 

A is  a fixed  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends  with  outer  case  a , filled  with  water,  forming  an  annular  hy- 
draulic joint. 

B,  working  cylinder  inclosed  on  the  top  and  open  at  the  bottom ; the  rim  works  up  and  down  in  the 
hydraulic  joint  a. 

C C'.  upper  and  lower  clnwnl>ers.  with  inlet-valves  i v opening  inwards  to  take  in  the  air  from  the  ex- 
ternal air  4) aft  K;  and  outlet-valves  ov  opening  outwards  to  convey  the  air  to  the  shaft  D,  and  thence 
to  the  building  through  the  trunk  T. 

F.  furnace  room,  in  which  is  placed  the  boiler  with  four  square  fire-boxes^ fff,  to  heat  the  water  for 
supplying  the  copper  cells  tj%  when  it  is  required  to  warm  the  air  as  it  is  being  forced  into  the  building; 
there  are  several  of  these  cop|>er  heating  cells  placed  side  by  side,  with  narrow  spaces  between  for  the 
air  to  pn«s  through. 

H,  a water-engine,  acted  on  by  a column  of  water  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  which  is  brought  by  a 
pipe  h from  a cistern  placed  on  the  roof  60  feet  above ; j is  an  air-vessel  to  prevent  concussion  by  cut- 
ting off  the  water  suddenly;  k,  geer  for  opening  and  shutting  the  eduction  and  induction  valves  ; /,  pis- 
ton and  connecting-rod. 

K,  balance-beam ; at  one  end  is  fixed  a chain  to  suspend  the  working  cylinder,  and  at  the  other  end 
is  another  chain  to  suspend  a balance-weight  m. 

WATCHMAKING,  on  Hoboloot — the  construction  of  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time. 
Tiie  most  satisfactory  of  the  ancient  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time,  was  the  Clepsifdra  or 
water-dock ; in  which  the  hours  were  indicated  by  marks  upon  the  side  of  a vessel  filled  with  water, 
from  whose  bottom  a small  stream  was  allowed  to  flow  out.  As  the  water  in  the  vessel  ran  off.  its 
surface  sank  ; and  its  height,  as  shown  by  the  marks,  indicated  the  time  that  had  elapsed.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  water  does  not  run  from  such  an  orifice  with  a regular  velocity ; for,  when  the  vessel  is 
full,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  much  greater  than  when  it  is  nearly  empty,  and  its  flow  will  be  pro- 
portionally faster. 
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The  simplest  mode  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  arising  from  the  unequal  flow 
of  water  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a vessel,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3740.  This 
clepsydra  consists  of  a cylinder  of  glass,  furnished  with  a float  a,  which  carries  the 
siphon  b.  When  this  siphon  has  been  once  tilled  with  water,  the  fluid  will  run 
out  at  the  cock  r,  until  the  whole  water  in  the  vessel  has  been  drawn  off.  The 
rate  at  which  the  water  is  discharged  may  be  regulated  bv  the  cock  c ; and  as.  by 
tire  connection  of  tlie  siphon  with  the  flout,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  is  always  at  the 
same  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  quantity  will  always  be  the 
same,  whatever  be  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel ; and  a scale  d,  on  its  side, 
divided  into  equal  parts,  will  ulways  indicate,  by  the  place  of  the  float,  the  lapse 
of  equal  intervals  of  time. 

All  these  instruments,  however,  were  but  rude  attempts  to  effect  that  which  is 
at  present  accomplished  far  more  perfectly  by  other  means.  By  the  combination 
of  wheel- work  (acting  upon  principles  already  described)  with  the  pendulum, 
the  laws  of  whose  vibration  have  also  bean  explained,  clocks  are  now  constructed, 
which  indicate  the  passage  of  time  with  a degree  of  accuracy  which  it  would  have 
been  thought  but  a short  time  since  quite  impossible  to  attain.  It  is  to  these  in- 
struments that  the  term  Clock  is  now  restricted.  A watch  is  a portable  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  same  mechanism  is  employed  as  in  the  clock,  but  in  which, 
instead  of  a pendulum,  there  is  n balance- wheel,  whose  vibrations  are  regulated 
by  a spring.  Any  clocks  or  watches  might  be  termed  chronometers  or  time-measurers ; but  this  name 
is  now  appropriated  to  those  which  are  constructed  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  perfection  of  every 
part,  and  wild  means  for  compensating  certain  errors  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  most  perfect  clocks 
are  those  constructed  for  nstrnnomical  observations,  in  which  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  is  required; 
and  hence  these  are  ordinarily  termed  astronomical  clocks.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  differ  from  ordinary  clocks  in  no  essential  particular;  though  their  appearance  is  often  puzzling 
to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time,  in  consequence  of  the  hour  and  minute  hands  being  fixed  on 
distinct  centres,  and  {minting  to  different  circles,  instead  of  revolving  about  the  same  centre,  and  point- 
ing to  the  same  circle,  as  in  ordinary  clocks.  Again,  the  most  perfect  watches  are  those  constructed 
lor  the  purples  of  navigation,  to  which  they  give  the  most  important  assistance ; and  these,  being 
much  larger  than  ordinary  watches,  though  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  are  distinguished  as  ma- 
rine chronometers. 

Gmeral  principles — Moving  and  regulating  poiccr*. — The  object  of  clock-work  is  to  maintain  the  os- 
cillations of  a pendulum,  by  continually  communicating  to  it  a slight  additional  impulse ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  register  the  number  of  these  oscillations,  so  as  to  indicate  the  passage  of  time.  In  order 
to  effect  these  purposed,  a train  of  wheels  and  piuions  is  put  in  motion  by  a power  acting  on  the  first 
of  them,  whilst  the  last  is  connected  with  the  pendulum  by  a peculiar  contrivance,  termed  the  escape- 
meat.  In  clocks  which  arc  to  remain  stationary,  and  in  which  a saving  of  room  is  no  object,  the  moving 
power  is  a weight,  which  is  suspended  by  a string  coiled  round  n drum  or  barrel ; this  drum  carries 
the  first  wheel  of  the  clock,  and  imparts  to  the  train  the  movement  it  derives  from  the  gmdual  descent 
of  the  weight.  If  the  whole  of  thus  force  acted  on  the  wheel- work  alone,  which  it  would  do  if  the  es- 
capement were  taken  off,  the  weight  would  run  down  comparatively  fast,  and  the  train  would  be  caused 
to  move  with  great  rapidity.  But  a part  of  it  is  expended  in  keeping  up  the  vibrations  of  the  nendu- 
lum  ; and  the  connection  of  this  with  the  wheel  work  is  such,  that  not  a tooth  of  the  latter  can  advance, 
unless  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  Hence  a clock  will  not  go,  even  when  wound 
up,  unless  the  pendulum  1kj  set  in  motion ; but  when  its  vibrations  have  once  commenced,  they  will 
continue  until  the  string  has  been  unwound  from  the  barrel  by  the  descent  of  the  weight  In  **  winding 
up"  the  clock,  we  raise  the  weight  by  again  coiling  its  string  round  the  barrel ; and  thus  communicate 
(as  it  were)  to  the  machine  a power  which  will  keep  it  in  action  for  a certain  limited  time.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  extend  that  time,  to  nny  desired  amount,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  wheels.  Ordi- 
nary watches,  and  the  commonest  kinds  of  clocks,  require  to  be  wound  up  every  day ; chronometers 
for  ship',  and  house-clocks,  are  commonly  made  to  go  without  winding  for  a week  ; many  clocks  have 
been  constructed  which  only  required  winding  once  a month ; and  a few  have  been  made  to  go  for  a 
year.  It  will  be  easily  understood,  upon  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  pinion,  that  the  greater  the 
multiplication  of  velocity,  the  greater  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  power;  so  that,  the  longer  a clock  is  made 
to  go— or,  in  other  words,  the  more  slowly  its  weight  is  made  to  descend — the  greater  must  be  the 
power  required  to  produce  the  same  effect ; and  the  weight  must  therefore  be  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

In  small  jiortable  clocks,  however,  and  in  watches  and  chronometers,  a weight  cannot  be  thus  em- 
ployed ; and  motion  is  given  to  the  wheel-work  by  means  of  a spring,  made  of  elastic  steel,  and  coiled 
in  a spiral.  One  end  is  secured  to  a fixed  point ; and  the  other,  in  the  effort  to  uucoil  itself,  will  carry 
round  any  thing  to  which  it  may  be  attached.  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand,  that  a spiral  spring,  in 
uncoiling  it<e!f  after  having  been  tightly  wound,  exercise*  a much  greater  degree  of  force  than  it  will 
do  when  it  has  become  slackened ; and  therefore,  if  the  spring  were  immediately  connected  with  the 
wheel  work,  the  impulse  which  it  would  give  to  the  train  would  lie  much  greater  at  the  beginning  than 
at  the  end  of  the  action.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  France,  to  correct  this  inequality,  by  making 
a variation  of  strength  in  different  parts  of  the  spring  itself,  so  that  it  shall  unwind  with  equal  force, 
whether  it  be  tight  or  slack  ; and  if  this  can  bo  effected,  the  spring  may  be  made  to  act  at  once  upon 
the  first  wheel  of  the  train,  ns  shown  in  Fig.  3746.  where  O P is  the  spring,  of  which  the  outer  end  0 is 
fixed,  so  that  the  inner  end.  being  fixed  on  the  axis  or  spindle  of  the  wheel  N,  carries  this  round  in  its 
effort  to  uncoil  itself.  But  it  is  found  impossible  to  make  such  a correction  with  sufficient  accuracy ; 
and  a different  method  is  generally  adopted. 

The  spring  is  inclosed  within  a hollow  barrel  or  drum,  to  which  its  outer  end  is  attached ; and  tho 
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inner  or  central  end  of  the  spring  is  attached  to  a fixed  axle.  Hence,  when  the  spring  has  been  coiled 
up.  its  elasticity  will  carry  round  the  barrel,  in  its  attempt  to  uncoil  itself.  The  barrel,  in  turning  round, 
pulls  a chain,  which  was  previously  coiled  round  a conical  axle, 
which  is  termed  the  fusee.  This  axle  carries  along  with  it  the  first 
wheel  of  tlie  train.  In  winding  up  the  watch,  we  coil  the  chain 
round  the  fusee,  and  draw  it  off  from  the  barrel ; by  which  action 
the  spring  within  the  barrel  is  coiled  up  and  its  power  becomes 
very  strong.  In  attempting  to  uncoil  itself,  it  pulls  the  chuin,  which 
now  acts  upon  the  small  part  of  the  fusee.  When  it  has  gradually 
uncoiled  itself,  the  power  of  the  spring  is  weakened;  but  by  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chain  is 
coiled  upon  the  barrel,  having  been  unwound  from  the  fusee ; and  its  pull  or  strain  acts  upon  the  large 
part  of  the  fusee.  Now  upon  the  principles  stated  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  the  more  distant 
the  point  to  which  a force  is  applied  from  the  central  axis,  the  greater  will  be  its  power  of  giving 

the  requirod  motion.  When  the  spring  is  acting  most  strongly,  therefore,  its  power  is  applied  at  a far 

less  mechanical  advantage  than  when  its  power  is  nearly  exhausted ; and  thus  its  action  on  the  spindle 
of  the  fusee  is  equalized,  so  that  from  a variable  power  it  is  made  to  become  nearly  as  regular  as  that 
produced  by  the  descent  of  a weight 

The  contrivance  by  which,  in  winding  up  a clock  or  watch,  we  can  turn  the  fusee 
without  influencing  the  wheel-work,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3742.  The  first  wheel  is  hoi- 
lowed  out  to  receive  the  small  ratchet  wheel  d,  of  which  the  teeth  are  so  cut  as  to  slant 
on  one  vide,  but  to  be  upright  in  the  other.  In  the  same  hollow,  there  is  a movable 
click  or  ratchet  h,  which  is  pressed  down  by  the  spring  c.  Now  if  the  ratchet-wheel  f \ \ i 

be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  slanting  sales  of  its  teeth  (that  i*,  from  left  to  right  $ wv  J J j> 
in  the  accompanying  figure)  it  will  not  carry  the  large  wheel  with  it ; for  the  ratenet  \ V/"*-*- jf 
will  be  lifted  by  the  inclined  side  of  each  tooth,  and  will  consequently  pass  over  them 
all.  But  if  the  ratchet-wheel  bo  made  to  turn  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  will  carry 
the  large  wheel  with  it ; for  the  upright  side  of  the  tooth  will  be  caught  by  the  ratchet ; so  that  any 
force  applied  to  the  ratchet-wheel  will  act  upon  the  ratchet,  and  consequently  upon  the  large  wheel 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Now  the  fusee  is  attached  to  the  ratchet  wheel ; and  hence,  when  the  fusee 
is  being  drawn  by  the  chain  in  the  direction  last  mentioned,  it  carries  round  the  large  wheel  with  it, 
and  gives  motion  to  the  whole  train;  whilst,  if  the  fusee  be  turned  in  the  contrary  direction,  as  it  is  by 
tho  key  in  the  act  of  winding,  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  lift  the  ratchet,  and  there  is  no  motion 
given  to  the  large  wheel.  Tho  same  contrivance  is  applied  in  clocks,  to  the  drum  round  which  is  coiled 
the  string  that  suspends  the  weight  In  the  better  class  of  time-keepers,  whether  clocks  or  watches, 
there  is  another  contrivance  introduced  into  the  fusee,  by  which  the  train  of  wheels  is  kept  in  motion 
during  the  time  when  the  weight  or  spring  is  being  wound  up ; so  that  the  inaccuracy  that  would  be 
otherwise  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  the  movement  (which  any  one  may  observe,  who  notices  the 
second-hand  of  an  ordinary  clock  or  watch,  whilst  it  is  being  wound  up)  is  prevented.  This  contrivance 
is  termed  the  maintaining  power  or  going-fuser. 

Having  now  considered  the  moving  power,  by  which  the  train  of  wheels  is  kept  in  action,  we  shall 
examine  the  regulating  power,  by  which  its  action  is  controlled.  This,  in  all  clocks  now  constructed,  is 
the  pendulum ; whilst  in  watches  and  chronometers,  it  is  a wheel  termed  the  balance.  The  balance  of 
a watch  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  |>eudulucn,  having  the  advantage  of  occupying  much  less  spnee, 
and  of  acting  equally  well  in  almost  any  p<wition.  It  consists  of  a wheel,  having  an  axle  which  ter- 
minates in  two  very  fine  pivots,  and  so  exactly  balanced,  iw  to  be  capable  of  being  moved  with  a very 
small  impulse  in  either  direction.  To  the  axle,  however,  is  attached  one  end  of  a very  delicate  spiral 
spring;  of  which  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  frame-work  of  the  watch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3747.  Now 
the  action  of  this  spring  is  like  that  of  any  other  clastic  body ; it  will  produce  a certain  degree  of  re- 
sistance to  any  change  of  position  of  the  balance ; and  the  greater  the  alteration  of  its  place,  the  greater 
will  be  the  resistance,  until  at  last  the  force  which  set  the  balance  in  motion  is  overcome  by  it,  and  the 
rotation  ceases.  But  the  spring  has  been  so  much  displaced,  that  it  tends  to  bring  the  balance  back  to 
its  original  position,  with  a gradually  increasing  rapidity ; and  when  it  has  arrived  there,  the  force 
which  it  has  acquired  will  carry  it  as  far  on  the  other  side.  Again  this  force  is  resisted  by  the  spring, 
and  again  will  this  bring  back  the  balance  to  its  former  position. 

Tims  a balance,  provided  with  a spring  that  possesses  perfect  elasticity,  and  uninfluenced  cither  by 
friction  or  the  resistance  of  tin*  air.  would  go  on  vibrating  backwards  and  forwards  without  cessation. 
But  three  retarding  influences  really  act  upon  it — want  of  perfect  elasticity  in  the  spring,  so  that  each 
reacting  force  is  somewhat  less  than  the  force  which  acted  on  it  ; friction  of  the  pivots  ; and  resistance 
of  the  air.  Hence,  in  order  to  keep  up  these  vibrations,  it  is  necessary  that  a slight  additional  impulso 
should  lie  continually  given  to  the  balance,  as  to  the  pendulum.  When  a balance  is  well  constructed, 
its  vibrations  become  almost  perfectly  isochronous,  whether  the  space  through  which  it  moves  be  long  or 
short ; hence  it  is  not  much  atfected  by  moderate  differences  in  the  strength  of  tho  impulses  given  to  it 
by  the  moving  power,  and  in  this  respect  has  even  advantages  over  the  pendulum.  It  is  found  advan- 
tageous to  construct  the  balance-spring  of  the  best  chronometers  not  in  the  form  of  a flat  spiral,  like 
that  of  the  common  watch,  shown  in  Fig.  3747,  but  in  that  of  a helix  or  cork  screw,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3743.  And  the  balance  itself  is  not  a complete  wheel,  but  is  made  in  a peculiar 
form,  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  influence  of 
heat  or  cold  upon  tho  spring.  The  time  occupied  by  each  vibration  of  the  balance  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  spring — other  tilings  being  supposed  equal ; and  the  strength  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  length.  A short  spring,  of  equal  thickness  with  a long  one,  is  very  much 
more  elastic  ; hence,  by  shortening  the  balance  spring,  we  increase  its  elastic  force  ; whilst 
by  lengthening  it,  we  diminish  that  force.  The  greutor  the  elastic  force,  the  shorter  will  be  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  balance,  and  the  less  will  be  the  time  occupied  by  each  of  them;  consequently  the  tilno- 
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piece  will  gain  when  the  spring  is  shortened,  and  will  lane  when  its  length  is  increased.  It  is  bjr 
slightly  altering  the  length  of  this  spring  that  a time-keeper  is  rcgidated,  so  as  to  go  faster  or  slower 
than  before. 

The  contrivance  by  which  the  pendulum  or  the  balance  is  connected  3744. 

with  the  moving  power,  is  termed  the  escapement.  Tire  simplest  form 
of  this  is  represented  in  Fig.  3744.  Let  xy  be  the  axis  on  which  the 
balance  turns,  or  from  which  the  pendulum  is  suspeuded ; projecting 
from  it  in  different  directions  are  two  leaves  c aud  a,  which  are  termed 
pallets.  At  f 6 is  seen  a crown-wheel,  turning  on  a perpendicular  axis 
or;  its  teeth  are  cut  like  those  of  a saw;  and  the  direction  of  its  move- 
ment is  from  right  to  left, — that  is,  f moves  towards  b,  whilst  on  the 
further  side  t moves  towards  a.  and  a comes  gradually  round  to  f. 

This  wheel,  termed  the  balancr-whrcl,  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
movement  by  the  pinion  on  its  axis,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  The 
pallets  are  so  placed,  with  regard  to  the  teeth  of  this  wheel,  that,  as 
the  axle  turns  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  the  swinging  of  the  pen- 
dulum or  the  vibrations  of  the  balance,  the  teeth  are  permitted  to 
escape  alternately  from  each  of  them,  and  thus  the  wheel  turns  round 
with  an  interrupted  motion.  In  the  figure,  the  pendulum  or  balance  is 
represented  us  at  the  extremity  of  its  excursion  towards  the  right,  und 
the  movement  of  the  axis  Inis  just  allowed  the  tooth  a to  escape  from 
the  pallet  c ; whilst  at  the  same  time  the  tooth  b is  just  about  to  fall 
on  the  pallet  </.  Now,  whilst  the  pendulum  or  balance  is  moving  to 
the  left,  that  is,  from  p to  y,  the  tooth  b still  presses  against  the  pallet 
d,  and  is  prevented  by  it  from  moving  further  on,  until  the  pallet  ban 
changed  its  position  so  far  towards  tin*  left,  as  to  allow  the  tooth  to 
escape  from  it.  During  all  the  time  that  the  tooth  is  pressing  against 
the  pallet,  the  balance-wheel  is  communicating  to  the  pendulum  or 
balauce,  through  its  means,  a part  of  the  power  by  which  it  is  itself  moved ; and  thus  supplies  the  im- 
pulse required  to  keep  its  vibrations  up  to  the  proper  extent  When  the  tooth  b lias  escaped  from  <i 
the  tooth  i,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wheel,  will  drop  against  tlie  other  pallet  c;  and  will  remain  pros- 
ing against  it,  in  like  manner,  until  the  return  of  the  pendulum  or  balance  to  the  position  represented 
in  the  figure  lifts  the  pallet  c sufficiently  to  allow  the  tooth  i to  escape  from  beneath  it,  a*  a had  pre- 
viously done.  In  this  manner,  then,  the  wheel  is  allowed  to  advance  by  an  interval  of  half  a tooth  at 
each  vibration  of  the  pendulum  or  balance  ; and  thus,  if  the  wheel  have  15  teeth,  and  the  pendulum 
vibrate  seconds,  it  will  make  one  revolution  in  half  a minute.* 

This  escapement  was  in  use  long  before  either  the  pendulum  or  balance -spring  was  applied  to  the 
regulation  of  time-keepers. 

The  escapement  first  used  to  connect  the  pendulum  with  the  clock,  precisely  resembled  that  which 
has  just  been  described.  Thu  axis  of  the  crown-wheel  was  vertical,  as  in  Fig.  S744  ; and  the  pendulum 
was  attached  to  the  horizontal  axis  zy.  In  fact,  there  was  no  essential  variation  from  that  representa- 
tion, except  that,  instead  of  a cross-bar  with  Weights  p ami  q at  either  end,  the  lower  portion  only,  x p, 
was  left,  to  serve  as  a pendulum.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  extensive  vibrations  which  a pen- 
dulum must  make  when  so  hung  were  injurious  to  the  regular  going  of  the  clock  ; and  various  contriv- 
ances have  been  devised  to  prevent  this  source  of  error,  by  constructing  the  escapement  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  pendulum  shall  make  shorter  vibrations.  These  have  completely  superseded  the  use  of 
this  original  escapement  (termed  the  crown -whirl  and  verge)  in  clock-work;  but  it  is  still  used  in 
‘watches,  where,  indeed,  it  is  an  object  to  make  the  vibration*  of  the  balance  as  extensive  as  possible. 
All  ordinary  watches  are  constructed  upon  this  plan ; and  they  are  distinguished  as  vertical  watches, 
because  the  last  crown-wheel  has  a vertical  or  upright  position,  us  seen  in  Fig.  3745. 

The  first  watches  tliat  were  made  were  as  imperfect  a*  the  early  clocks ; and  differed  only  from  them 
in  being  made  upon  a smaller  scale,  and  in  the  use  of  a spring  instead  of  a weight,  as  the  moving  power. 
They  had  only  an  hour-hand ; and  most  of  them  required  winding  twice  a day.  The  invention  of  the 
spiral  balance-spring  followed  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  clock,  at  no  long  interval;  and 
thus  both  machines  were  made  to  receive  the  greatest  possible  improvement  in  the  principles  of  their 
construction,  at  a very  short  interval  The  honor  of  this  invention  is  claimed  by  Huygheiw,  the  Abb6 
llautcfeuillc,  a Frenchman,  and  Dr.  Hooke.  There  can  l»e  little  doubt  that  it  is  really  due  to  the  last 
of  these;  for  he  was  able  to  produce  proof  that  lie  had  employed  the  balance -spring,  and  had  applied 
for  a patent  for  his  invention,  in  the  year  1668 ; whilst  the  claim  of  Huyghens  was  not  made  until  1674. 

Construction  of  ordinary  watches  and  dorks. — The  general  construction  of  an  ordinary  watch  will 
now  be  explained.  That  of  a clock  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  it  be  large  or  small ; with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  substitution  of  a weight  and  barrel  for  the  mainspring  and  fusee.  On  opening  an  ordi- 
nary watch-case,  we  see  that  the  wheel-work  is  for  the  most  part  contained  between  two  round  plates, 
which  are  connected  together  by  pillars.  One  of  these  plates  is  attached  to  the  dial ; but  there  is  a thin 
tspace  between  them,  which  is  occupied  by  the  wheel- work  that  connects  the  motion  of  the  hour  and 
minute  hands.  On  the  other  plate  is  a raised  portion,  beneath  which  the  balance  works. 

A general  view  of  the  work  of  a common  watch,  as  seen  from  the  side,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3745.  For 
convenience  of  display,  the  parts  arc  all  arranged  in  one  line,  instead  of  Wing  disposed  in  a circle  as 
they  really  are ; and,  in  order  to  muke  them  more  distinguishable,  the  distance  of  the  two  plates,  be- 
tween which  most  of  the  work  is  contained,  is  much  increased ; as  is  also  the  space  between  the  upper 

• A down-wheel  of  this  kind  must  always  have  un  odd  number  of  teeth ; else  ihe  teeth  on  the  opposite  aides  w ould  cofflo 
against  the  pallets  nl  the  same  time. 
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plate  and  the  dial,  which  really  lie  close  together.  The  balance  is  seen  at  A ; and  on  its  axis  or  spindle  are 
the  two  pallets  p p,  which  together  constitute  what  is  termed  the  verge.  At  C is  seen  the  balance-wheel,  the 
teeth  of  which  resemble  those  of  a saw.  By  the  vibrations  of  the  balance,  the  teeth  of  this  wheel  are  per- 
mitted to  escape  from  each  of  the  pallets  alternately,  as  already  explained.  On  the  axis  of  the  bal- 
ance-wheel is  a pinion  d,  which  is  driven  round  by  the  crown  wheel  K.  This  wheel  is  termed  by  watch- 
makers the  cout rate- wheel.  On  the  axis  of  this  last  is  a pinion  c which  works  into  the  third-wheel  L; 
and  the  axis  of  tl»e  third-wheel  is  another  pinion  b which  works  into  the  wheel  M,  termed  the  centre- 
wheel,  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  watch,  (see  Fig.  8746,  c.)  The  axle  of  tins  wheel  passes  up 
through  the  centre  of  the  dial,  and  carries  the  minute  hand ; making  one  complete  revolution  in  an 
hour.  Upon  this  axle  Is  placed  the  pinion  a which  works  in  the  great-wheel  N.  This  wheel  is  acted  on 
by  the  mainspring,  which  is  either  fixed  upon  its  own  axis,  as  represented  at  0 P in  this  figure,  or  is 
contained  within  a bartel  or  circular  box,  which  acts  by  means  of  a chain  upon  the  fusee  which  carries 
the  great-wheel,  as  already  explained.  Upon  the  axis  of  the  centre-wheel,  between  the  upper  plate 
and  the  dial,  is  fixed  the  pinion  Q;  and  this  drives  the  wheel  T.  Upon  the  spindle  of  this  wheel  is  a 
pinion  g which  works  into  the  wheel  V.  The  axis  of  this  last  wheel  is  hollow,  so  as  to  allow  the  axis 
of  the  centre-wheel  to  pass  up  through  it ; and  upon  this  hollow  spindle  the  hour-hand  is  fixed. 


It  is  seen,  then,  that  in  the  watch,  as  in  the  clock,  the  moving  power  uct9  on  a wheel  which  drives  a 
pinion  ; that  this  pinion  carries  on  its  axis  a wheel,  which  drives  another  piuion  carrying  another  wheel ; 
and  so  on.  Hence  there  is  a continual  increase  of  velocity,  and  at  the  same  time  a loss  of  power.  The 
revolution  of  the  balnncc-wheel  c is  very  rapid  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  great-wheel  N,  but  its  force 
is  less  in  the  same  proportion  ; so  that  the  slightest  interruption  (such  as  a thickening  of  the  oil  on  tho 
teeth  and  pivots)  is  sufficient  to  check  the  movement  of  the  former,  whilst  the  power  of  the  latter,  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  spring,  is  sufficient  to  overcome  a considerable  resistance. 

Many  different  trains  may  be  adopted,  to  give  the  required  proportions  between  the  times  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  several  wheels ; since  their  rates  depend  not  upon  their  absolute  number  of  teeth,  but  upon 
the  proportion  between  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  the  leaves  of  tho  pinions.  The  centre-wheel  must, 
of  course,  make  one  revolution  in  an  hour ; the  balance-wheel  is  generally  made  to  turn  9$  times  in  a 
minute  ; whil.-t  the  great-wheel  makes  one  revolution  in  about  four  hours ; so  that,  if  the  spring  can 
turn  it  seven  times  round,  the  watch  will  go  for  28  hours.  The  following  is  the  train  (or  arrangement 
of  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions)  usually  adopted  an  common  watches.  The  great- 
wheel  N has  48  teeth,  and  the  pinion  a into  which  it  works  has  12  teeth  ; consequently  this  pinion  will 
make  four  revolutions  whilst  the  wheel  revolves  once  ; and  if  the  great-wheel  turn  round  in  four  hours, 
the  centre-wheel  will  make  one  revolution  every  hour.  The  centre-wheel  M lias  51  teeth,  and  the  pinion 
* 6 has  6 leaves;  bo  that  it,  together  with  the  third-wheel,  turns  round  nine  times,  whilst  the  centre-wheel 
revolves  once,  and  henc-c  makes  nine  revolutions  in  an  hour.  The  third  wheel  L has  48  teeth,  agd  tho 
pinion  e has  6 leaves,  so  that  the  velocity  is  again  multiplied  by  8;  and  the  contrate-wheel  which  is  on 
^the  axis  of  the  pinion  c will  make  (8X9)  72  turns  in  an  hour.  The  contrate-wheel  K also  lias  48  teeth, 
and  the  pinion  d into  which  it  works  h is  6 teeth,  so  that  a further  multiplication  of  velocity  takes  place, 
to  the  amount  of  8 times;  and  the  balance-wheel  C,  which  is  carried  round  by  the  pinion  d,  turns 
(72X8)  576  times  in  an  hour,  or  about  9 1 times  in  a minute.  The  balatwe-wheel  C has  15  teeth,  and 
half  of  one  of  these  escapes  with  every  turn  of  the  balance  ; hence  there  arc  about  (9$  X 16X2)  305 
impulses  giver* to  the  balance  in  a minute,  bo  that  each  of  its  vibrations  occupies  60-305th  parts,  or  about 
l-6tli  of  a second. 

It  is  often  an  object,  however,  to  cause  the  fourth  or  contrate  wheel  to  revolve  exactly  once  in  a 
minute  ; so  [hat  its  spindle-  may  carry  a hand  which  shall  indicate  seconds  on  the  dial.  This  may  bo 
done  by  making  the  balance  perform  exactly  five  beats  in  a second,  and  by  giving  15  teeth  to  tho  bal- 
ance-wheel, 6 leaves  to  its  pinion,  and  60  teeth  to  the  contrate-wheel.  The  contrate-wheel,  in  turning 
ft  <*»ce  round,  causes  the  balance-wheel  to  revolve  10  times  ; and  hence  the  number  of  escapes  its  teeth 
will  make  is  (10X15X2)  300  in  a minute,  or  one  in  every  fifth  part  of  a second.  Or  the  balance  may 
be  adjusted  to  beat  nine  times  in  two  seconds;  and  then  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  contrate-wheel  must 
be  nine  times  that  of  the  pinion  it  turns — that  is,  54  to  6,  or  63  to  7.  Or  the  number  of  beats  may  bo 
four  in  a second ; nnd  for  this  arrangement  tho  contrate-wheel  must  have  eight  times  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinion  it  turns — that  is,  48  to  6,  or  5-1  to  7.  When  the  contrate-wheel  is  to  be  thus  made 
to  torn  60  times  in  an  hour,  instead  of  72,  (as  in  the  ordinary  trainj  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  centre- 
wheel  and  third-wheel,  and  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinious  they  turn,  must  bo  regulated  accurd- 
Vou  1L— 49  * ^ 
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ingly.  The  usual  plan  is  to  give  the  centre-wheel  64  teeth,  anti  to  the  pinion  it  turns  8 leaves ; so 
that  this  pinion,  carrying  with  it  the  third-wheel,  revolves  eight  times  for  each  turn  of  the  centre  wheel. 
The  third-wheel,  having  60  teeth,  works  into  a pinion  of  8 leaves  ; and  this  last,  carrying  the  con t rate- 
wheel,  turns  71  times  for  each  revolution  of  the  third-wheel.  Hence  the  coutratc -wheel  turns  {8X7}) 
60  times  for  each  revolution  of  the  centre-wheel ; and  as  the  latter  makes  one  revolution  in  an  hour,  so 
does  the  former  complete  one  in  each  minute. 


3746. 


3747. 


The  mode  in  which  the  parts  of  a watch  are  actually  arranged  is  shown  in  Fig.  3746,  representing  the 
interior  of  a watch,  from  which  one  of  the  plates  has  been  removed,  seen  from  above.  Here  a is  the 
• barrel,  containing  the  mainspring  coiled  within  it.  By  the  elasticity  of  this,  the  barrel  is  made  gradu- 

ally to  wind  upon  itself  the  chain  6,  which  was  previously  coiled  around  the  fusee,  and  thus  to  give  mo- 
tion to  that  fusee,  which  carries  round  with  it  the  grqpt- wheel  c.  The  pinion  turned  by  the  great-wheel 
is  seen  at  </;  and  this  carries  on  its  axis  the  centre-wheel  r.  It  is  the  spindle  of  this  wheel  which,  pro- 
longed through  the  dial,  carries  the  minute-hand.  The  wheel  t turns  the  pinion  /.  which  carries  round 
(lie  third-wheel  <7;  and  this  works  into  the  pinion  (which  cannot  be  shown  in  this  view)  that  carries 
round  the  con trate- wheel  h.  This  wheel  turns  the  pinion  i,  which  carries  round  the  balance-wheel  k. 
The  balance  itself  and  the  verge  are  supposed  to  have  been  removed  with  the  upper  plate,  which  is 
shown  separately  in  Fig.  8747.  This  gives  a view  of  the  hack  of  the  works  of  an  ordinary  watch,  as 
seen  when  the  case  is  opened.  The  balance  is  seen  at  p ; its  spiral  spring  is  shown  by  s ; and  the  end 
of  this  is  fixed  at  t.  In  order  to  regulate  the  length  of  this  spring,  so  as  to  bring  the  vibrations  of  the 
balance  precisely  to  their  required  number  in  a minute,  there  is  a movable  piece,  marked  o,  through  a 
Blit  in  which  the  balance-spring  jwsses.  This  piece  (which  is  termed  the  curb)  can  be  made  to  travel 
towards  one  side  or  the  other,  by  means  of  a wheel  acted  on  by  the  circular  scale  r,  to  which  the  key 
is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  watch.  The  position  of  the  curb  o determines  the  acting 
lengtn  of  the  balance-spring,  since  the  part  between  oand  t is  cut  off,  us  it  were,  from  the  rest  Hence, 
k if  tne  curb  be  moved  towards  t,  the  acting  length  of  the  spring  is  increased ; whilst,  if  it  be  moved  away 

from  /,  the  spring  is  shortened.  The  effect  of  this  alteration 
has  been  already  explained.  At  q is  seen  the  square  end  of 
the  spindle  of  the  fusee,  to  which  Che  key  is  applied  for  wind- 
ing the  chain  off  the  barrel.  In  Fig.  3748  is  shown  the  wmrk 
which  lies  between  the  dial  and  the  plate  on  which  it  rests, 
having  fur  its  object  to  give  motion  to  the  hour-hand.  The 
wheel  x is  turned  by  a pinion  on  the  axis  of  the  centre-wheel, 
concealed  in  this  figure  by  the  wheel  r.  hut  shown  ut  Q in  Fig. 

8746.  The  wheel  x carries  round  with  it  the  pinion  »e,  which 
9 gives  motion  to  the  wheel  v ; and  on  the  hollow  spindle  of 
this  last  the  hour-lmnd  is  fixed.  The  number  of  teeth  in  these 
wheel*  and  pinion*  must  be  so  proportioned,  therefore,  tlrnt  the 
wheel  »•  shall  turn  round  with  only  11 2th  of  the  velocity  of 
the  central  axis.  Thus,  suppose  the  centre- pinion  to  ha ve  16 
teeth,  and  the  wheel  x to  have  60  teeth,  the  latter  will  only 
revolve  once  whilst  the  former  revolves  four  times.  Again,  if 
the  pinion  ir  have  20  teeth,  and  the  wheel  v have  60  teeth,  the 
wheel  i>  will  tum  round  once  whilst  the  pinion  ic  revolves  tlireo 
times,  and  the  central  pinion  (3X4)  12  times. 

It  is  not  exactly  correct  to  say.  however,  that  the  central  pinion  and  the  minute-hand  nrc  fixed  upon 
the  spindle  of  the  centre-wheel ; for  if  they  were,  the  hands  could  not  be  moved  without  turning  the  » 
centre-wheel,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  tel  them,  without  disturbing  the  whole  movement  of  the  W 
• watch.  There  is  a very  simple  provision  for  |>ertniUing  this  to  Ire  duoe.  The  pinion  and  minute-hand 

. are  fixed,  not  to  the  axis  of  the  centre- wheel,  but  to  a hollow  spindle  which  is  tilted  upon  Ups,  and  car- 

tied  round  by  fricUon,  so  long  as  there  is  no  opposing  resistance.  When  we  »et  the  Wulch,  however,  the  • 
central  axis  remains  unmoved,  and  we  merely  tum  round  the  hollow  spindle  which  carri*--  the  minute- 
hand  anti  the  pinion.  This  pinion  nets  upon  the  wheel  x,  which,  through  the  pinion  w and  the  wheel  f, 

, - turns  the  hour-hand  one-twelfth  of  the  amount  that  the  minute  hand  has  been  moved  ; and  thus  the  two  • 

, arc  always  made  to  turn  conformably  to  each  other,  whether  they  be  carried  round  by  the  going  of  lb* 
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watch,  or  by  the  action  of  the  key  in  netting  it.  If  the  face  of  any  ordinary  watch  he  examined,  there 
will  be  seen  a small  round  spindle  project  in,'  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  spindle  of  the  centre-wheel. 
Including  this  is  the  first  hollow  spindle,  which  carries  the  minute-hand,  and  which  is  squared  at  the 
top  to  receive  the  key ; and  this  is  again  inclosed  in  a second  hollow  spindle,  to  which  the  hour-hand  is 
attached.  These  are  seen  in  Fig.  3745.  Precisely  the  same  means  are  adopted  to  connect  the  motion 
of  the  two  hands  in  ordinary  clocks ; but  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  as  in  clocks  used  for  astro- 
nomical observations,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  unnecessary  friction  as  completely  as  possible.  Tins  is  done 
by  making  the  hour-hand  turn  on  a different  centre  from  the  minute-hand  ; and  the  former  receives  its 
motion  from  the  latter,  by  means  of  a wheel  containing  12  times  as  many  teeth  as  the  pinion  which 
turns  it,  and  therefore  making  its  revolution  in  12  times  the  period.  In  X'tronomical  clocks,  however, 
the  hour  circle  is  not  utifrequently  divided  into  24  parts,  instead  of  12  ; and  the  hand  requires  a whole 
day  and  night  to  traverse  it.  The  object  of  this  is  to  avoid  any  mistake,  arising  from  the  same  numbers 
being  repeated  twice  between  noon  and  noon,  or  midnight  and  midnight.  Some  clocks  have  been  con- 
structed, especially  at  Venice,  to  strike  all  the  numbers,  from  1 to  24  ; but  in  this  there  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage. 

Tin*  mechanism  of  n portable  eight-day  dock  is  represented  in  3749. 

Fig.  3749.  Of  the  two  barrels,  fusees,  and  trains  of  wheel-work 
here  seen,  the  one  on  the  right-hand  side  alone  has  for  its  office  the 
measurement  of  time.  The  other  is  called  the  ntriking- train,  and 
its  office  will  he  separately  considered.  The  works  are  arranged,  as 
in  the  watch,  between  the  plates,  in  which  are  holes  for  the  pivots  of 
the  axles  of  the  various  wheels.  Ac.  The  front  plate  is  attached  to 
the  dial,  with  an' interval  in  which  the  hour  hand  movement  is  con- 
tained, as  in  the  watch.  This  interval  also  contains  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  striking  is  regulated.  The  dial  ami  the  front  plate  are 
supposed  to  be  here  removed,  so  as  to  give  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  train  of  wheels.  The  back  plate  is  shown  by  the  letters  A D C D. 

The  springs  inclosed  in  the  barrels  E E give  motion  to  the  fusees  F F, 
as  in  the  watch,  either  by  n chain  or  a piece  of  catgut  The  main- 
wheel  a of  the  going-train  lias  96  teeth,  and  this  acts  on  the  centre- 
wheel  pinion  k,  having  8 leaves.  This  pinion  carries  with  it  the  con 
tre-wheel  6 ; and  on  the  same  spindle,  as  in  the  watch,  the  minute- 
hand  is  placed.  The  centre-wheel  b nets  on  the  pinion  / ; and  this 
carries  round  with  it  the  third-wheel  r.  This  third-wheel,  in  its  turn, 
acts  on  a pinion  (not  seen  in  the  engraving)  which  carries  round  the 
scape-wheel  d\  and  this  wheel,  acting  on  the  pendulum  by  the  pal- 
lets m u of  the  escapement,  communicates  to  it  the  impulse  received 
from  the  spring,  whilst  its  own  motion  is  entirely  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum.  For  if,  on  the  very  same  escapement,  we  were  to  hang  a pendulum  of  9}  inches,  another  of  89 
inehes.and  another  of  13  feet,  the  duration  of  each  beat,  and  consequently  the  interval  between  the  escape  of 
each  tooth,  would  be  half  a second  in  the  first  pendulum,  a second  in  the  next,  and  two  seconds  in  the  last. 

The  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions,  therefore,  must  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum. Tims,  for  a pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  flu*  number  of  teeth  in  the  scape-wheel  is  usually 
30,  since,  as  the  wheel  only  advances  to  the  amount  of  half  n tooth  at  each  escape,  its  revolution  is  then 
performed  in  a minute,  und  it  may  be  made  to  carry  a seconds  hand.  If  the  centre  wheel  and  the  third- 
wheel  have  61  ami  60  teeth  respectively,  and  their  pinions  have  8 leaves,  the  multiplication  of  velocity 
will  be  (60X64-r  8 X 8)  exactly  60 ; so  tlmt  the  scope-wheel  will  turn  round  60  times  Air  one  revolution 
of  the  minute-hand.  Where  the  pendulum  vibrates  half  seconds,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  scape-wheel  with  60  teeth,  if  it  lie  required  to  perform  but  one  revolution  in  a minute.  Small 
portable  clocks,  however,  such  as  those  designed  for  a table  or  mantel  piece,  are  not  made  with  a sec- 
onds hand  ; and  in  these  the  scape-wheel  is  made  with  a small  number  of  teeth,  and  revolves  in  a shorter 
time  . the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  mid  pinions  which  connect  it  with  the  centre-wheel  being  ad- 
justed accordingly.  In  a clock  now  before  the  author,  the  centre-wheel  has  8-1  teeth.  This  turns  a 
pinion  of  7 leaves,  which  must  therefore  revolve  12  times  as  fast,  or  once  in  every  five  minute*.  This 
pirii«ci  carries  round  with  it  the  third  wheel,  which  has  77  teeth  in  it  ; and  the  latter  drives  the  scape- 
wlieel  by  a pinion  of  7 leaves,  so  that  a velocity  of  11  to  1 « gained.  The  scape-wheel  goes  round, 
therefore,  1 1 tunes  in  five  minutes,  or  once  in  somewhat  less  than  half  a 
minute  It  has  32  teeth  ; und  the  pendulum,  being  not  quite  eight  inches 
long,  allows  each  to  escape  in  rather  less  than  half  u second. 

Clock  excapnneni*. — 1 he  construction  of  the  anchor- pallet  escapement, 

(so  called  from  its  having  some  resemblance  to  an  anchor.)  which  is 
Dow  applied  to  nearly  all  ordinary  clocks,  is  seen  iu  Fig.  3750.  The 
•cape  wheel  has  its  teeth  cut  upon  its  educ,  and  not  raised  up  as  they 
ore  in  the  scape-wheel  of  a verge  watch.  The  centre,  from  whicli  the  pen- 
dulum is  suspended,  is  seen  at  A ; and  the  same  point  is  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion of  the  piece  of  metal  ABC.  which  is  termed  the  crutch , the  extremi- 
ties B and  C being  the  pallets.  This  crutch  is  u-ually  not  fixed  to  the  pen- 
dulum, since  it  is  convenient  to  detach  the  latter,  when  the  clock  is  to  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  ; hut  it  is  so  connected  w ith  it,  that,  ns  the 
pendulum  swings  from  side  to  side,  the  two  ends  of  the  crutch  move  up 
ami  down.  The  position  of  the  crutch  >hown  in  the  figure  is  that  which  cor- 
responds with  the  direction  A E of  the  pendulum.  If  the  pendulum  Be 

carried  to  A F,  the  end  B of  the  crutch  would  be  raised  still  more  ; whilst  if  it  swing  to  tho  otliefr  side 
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A F',  the  end  B of  the  crutch  would  sink  between  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel,  whilst  the  end  C would 
bo  raised  quite  clear  of  them.  'Hie  scape-wheel  i*  driven  by  its  pinion  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  ; 
but  its  motion  suffers  interruption  hy  the  alternate  locking  and  disengagement  of  its  teeth  against  the 
pallets  of  the  crutch  ; and  as  the  movements  of  these  depend  upon  the  pendulum,  its  time  of  vibration 
regulates  the  period  in  which  the  wheel  revolve?. 

In  the  position  of  the  escapement  shown  in  the  figure,  the  pendulum  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  at  E, 
and  to  be  moving  towards  F.  Now  the  elevation  of  the  pallet  B.  against  whose  under  side  tooth  5 was 
prev  ously  pressing,  has  disengaged  the  point  of  that  tooth;  and  the  scape-wheel  is  consequently  at 
liberty  to  move  onwards.  But  it  is  prevented  from  doing  so  to  more  than  the  interval  of  half  a tooth ; 
for  whilst  the  pallet  B was  being  withdrawn  from  the  space  between  5 and  *».  the  pallet  C was  -inking 
into  the  interval  between  2 and  3 ; consequently  the  wheel’s  revolution  is  checked  by  the  fall  of  the 
point  of  tooth  2 against  tho  upper  surface  of  the  pallet  C.  But  as  the  pendulum  continues  to  swing  to 
r,  the  pallet  C is  still  further  lowered ; and  it  gives  a slight  backward  impulse  to  the  tooth  which  was 
re-ting  upon  it,  and  consequently  to  the  whole  wheel.  This  backward  movement,  termed  tho  recoil, 
inav  be  seen  in  the  seconds-hand  of  any  common  clock;  this  hand  being  attached  to  the  scape- wheel, 
and  carried  round  with  it  Having  completed  it-*  swing  to  F,  tin*  pendulum  liegin*  to  move  back  again, 
and  in  doing  so  it  is  nssi*ted  by  the  pressure  of  tooth  2 against  the  upper  surface  of  the  pallet  C.  'lias 
pallet  is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  tooth  that  rusts  upon  it,  so  that  this  at  last  escupes.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  pallet  B has  sunk  into  the  interval  between  5 and  4 ; so  that  when  tooth  2 has  escaped 
from  the  pallet  0,  tooth  4 drop*  against  the  under  side  of  pallet  B.  The  further  motion  of  this  pallet, 
which  continues  until  the  pendulum  has  reached  the  position  F',  again  causes  the  recoil  of  the  wheel; 
but  when  tlie  jwndulum  begins  to  swing  back  towards  D,  it  is  again  assisted  by  the  moving  power  of 
thr*  wheel,  which  tends  to  make  the  tooth  4 (now  resting  on  pallet  B)  press  that  pallet  towards  the 
left.  When  the  pendulum  has  moved  to  li.  tooth  4 escapes,  as  5 had  done  before ; and  tooth  1 falls 
up«>n  the  pallet  B,  as  2 previously  did ; tooth  5 having  m tho  mean  time  moved  on  to  6,  and  tooth 
2 to  3. 

The  objection  to  tho  recoil  escapement  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  impelling  power  of  the  weight, 
communicated  through  the  train  of  wheels,  is  acting  on  the  pendulum,  by  means  of  the  inclined  surfaces 
of  the  pallets,  during  the  whole  of  each  of  its  vibrations.  Hence,  any  inequalities  in  the  moving  power 
are  liable  to  produce  a considerable  effect  ou  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  vary  it*  rate  of  vibration ; and  such 
inequalities  are  continually  liable  to  occur  from  various  causes.  It  was  to  avoid  this  source  of  eiror  that  the 
dead  beat  escapement  was  invented  by  Graham,  a celebrated  clockmaker  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  invention  of  the  mercurial  pendulum.  The  peculiarity  of  this  escape- 
ment consists  in  the  form  of  the  pallet* ; the  surface  of  each  of  which  is  partly  a circle,  having  the  point 
of  suspension  for  it*  centre,  and  partly  an  inclined  plane.  The  construction  and  action  of  this  escape- 
ment are  seen  in  Fig.  3751.  The  centre  of  suspension  is  at  A ; whilst  A B and 
A 0 are  the  two  legs  of  the  crutch,  moving  from  side  to  side  with  the  vibra-  3751. 

tinns  of  the  {rendulum.  whose  line  of  direction  is  shown  by  A D.  The  scape- 
wheel  moves  in  the  direction  shown  hy  the  arrow  ; and  the  position  of  the 
whole  is  seen  to  he  such  in  Fig.  3761,  that  the  pendulum  having  nearly 
readied  the  limit  of  its  vibration  on  the  left  hand,  the  tooth  0 has  escaped 
from  thi-  pallet  B,  having  just  slid  off  the  inclined  portion  of  its  surface,  of 
which  the  dotted  line  b shows  the  direction.  The  tooth  2 now  drop*  against 
the  pallet  c,  and  the  further  motion  of  the  scape  wheel  is  thereby  checked. 

The  pendulum  then  begins  to  vibrate  towards  the  right,  carrying  with  it  the  j 
crutch ; so  that  the  pallet  B enters  the  interval  between  the  teeth  6 and  6; 
whilst  the  pallet  C is  drawn  out  from  the  interval  between  1 and  2.  During 
this  movement,  however,  the  scape- wheel  remain*  at  rest ; for  so  long  as  the 
tooth  2 bears  upon  the  circular  part  of  the  pnllet  C,  it  does  not  either  ad- 
vance or  recede,  and  its  moving  power  i*  not  communicated  to  the  pendu-  : 

lum.  But  as  soon  ns  the  pallet  0 has  been  sufficiently  withdrawn  for  the  Dl 

edge  of  the  tooth  2 to  pres*  against  the  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  dotted 

line  c is  a rontinuatiou.  the  wheel  is  allowed  to  move  forwards ; and  it  communicates  an  impulse  to  the 
pendulum,  which  aids  it  in  its  vibration. 

When  the  pallet  0 has  been  completely  withdrawn  bv  the  continued  motion  of  the  pendulum,  the 
tooth  2 is  entirely  disengaged  from  it  ; and  the  wheel  would  move  onwards,  but  for  the  check  it  re- 
ceives on  the  other  aide.  Whilst  the  pallet  C was  Wing  withdrawn,  the  pallet  B was  entering  the 
interval  between  5 and  G;  consequently,  juatas  the  tooth  2 is  disengaged  from  the  former,  tooth  5 falls 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  l itter. 

The  pendulum,  having  completed  its  vibration  towards  the  right,  commences  its  return;  and  whilst 
it  is  moving  in  that  direction,  the  tooth  6 remains  at  rest,  and  the  whole  wheel  is  consequently 
stationary,  until  the  pallet  B lias  been  withdrawn  far  enough  for  the  tooth  to  rest  against  the  inclined 
portion  of  its  surface.  When  it  doe*  so,  the  wheel  again  In-gins  to  move  onward,  and  gives  the  pendu- 
lum a fresh  impulse, inn  contrary  direction  to  the  first.  When  the  pallet  B shall  have  been  completely 
withdrawn,  and  the  pendulum  have  arrived  a CD,  the  tooth  5 will  be  disengaged,  uud  will  take  up  the 
po-itiun  of  tin*  tooth  6 m Fig.  3761, 

Hence,  during  a large  part  of  each  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  scape-wheel  is  stationary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resting  of  its  teeth  upon  the  circular  portion  of  the  pallets  ; and  it  is  only  whilst  they 
are  sliding  down  the  inclined  plane,  which  action  occupies  but  a small  proportion  of  the  whole  time, 
that  the  wheel  move*  on.  Its  movement,  therefore,  a*  indicated  by  the  seconds-hand,  i*  n succession 
of  jerks,  very  different  from  the  recoiling  movement  of  the  scape  wheel  of  the  ordinary  clock.  As  die 
dead-beat  escapement  is  the  one  now  universally  adopted  in  this  country  for  the  best  kind  of  clocks, 
whether  tho3e  designed  for  astronomical  purposes  or  for  regulators  of  time,  (such  as  almost  every  watch- 
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* maker  possesses,)  and  also  in  many  large  public  clocks,  most  of  the  readers  of  this  description  may  ob- 
tain the  opportunity  of  observing  its  action. 

Compensation  pendulum. — Although  every  part  of  a clock  may  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  per- 
fection, its  performance  will  be  very  inaccurate,  unless  it  be  provided  with  the  means  of  compensating 
for  there  changes  which  result  from  an  alteration  of  temperature.  A very  minute  difference  in  the 
length  of  n pendulum  will  produce  n decided  influence  upon  the  rate  of  going  of  a clock.  For  if  this 
alteration  lx*  so  trifling  as  to  cause  an  increase  «*r  decrease  of  the  time  of  each  vibration  by  114  10th 
part  of  its  whole  length,  it  will  occasion  the  clock  to  lose  or  gain  a minute  in  every  twenty  four  hours — 
a minute  being  the  l-l -140th  pkrt  of  a day.  The  alteration  in  length  required  to  produce  u difference 
of  a second  a day  will  therefore  be  almust  inconceivably  small,  and  such  as  a trifling  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  would  be  sufficient  to  produce.  The  amount  will  vary  with  the  material  em- 
ployed. If  the  pendulum  rod  be  of  dry  varnished  deal.nn  alteration  of  the  temperature  to  the  amount 
of  1 *>°  (Fahr.)  will  only  affect  its  going  by  one  second  a day.  Ilut  if  iron  win*  be  employed,  the  al- 
teration is  three  times  as  great ; and  it  is  increased  to  five  seconds  by  employing  brass,  lienee,  to  in- 
sure the  accurate  going  of  n clock,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  compensate  for  this  source  of  error. 

This  compensation  is  sometimes  effected  in  clocks  by  the  appa- 
ratus termed  the  memorial  pendulum,  the  form  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  drawing,  Fig.  375S-  The  rod  of  the  pendulum  con- 
sists of  a flat  piece  of  steel,  which  is  formed  at  the  bottom  into  a kind 
of  stirrup,  to  carry  a glass  jar  securely  fixed  to  it.  This  jar  i9  partly 
filled  with  mercury,  which  serves  as  the  weight  or  bob  of  the  pendu- 
lum. When  a change  of  temperature  causes  the  steel  rod  to  expand 
downwards  from  its  point  of  suspension,  it  abo  occasions  an  expan- 
sion of  the  mercury  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar ; and  as  the 
expansion  of  any  given  bulk  of  mercury  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  same  bulk  of  steel,  the  n»e  of  the  mercury  in  the  jar 
counteracts  the  lowering  of  the  whole  jar  by  the  expansion  of  the 
rod ; so  that  the  place  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  remains  the  same, 
and  the  rate  of  vibration  continues  unaffected.  The  quantity  of  mer- 
cury requisite  for  the  purpose  can  only  be  accurately  determined  hy 
experiment  ; but  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  height  of  the 
column  should  be  about  ti-7  inches.  If  the  column  is  not  high  enough, 
its  expansion  will  not  counteract  that  of  the  steel  rod ; if  it  be  t<»«> 
high,  the  pendulum  will  be  over  compensated,  so  that  heat  will  cause 
it  topi'in,  and  colil  to  lose. — contrary  to  the  usual  rule.  Of  course 
what  has  been  said  of  the  mode  in  which  the  two  expansions  balance 
each  other,  equally  applies  to  the  contractions  which  will  tike  place, 
in  the  steel  rod  and  in  the  mercury,  from  the  operation  of  cold.  The 
absolute  length  of  the  pendulum' is  adjusted  hy  a screw  nt  D,  by 
turning  which  the  stirrup  is  raised  or  lowered  upon  the  rod.  At  C is  a projecting  index,  which  points 
to  a circular  scale  below,  by  which  the  pendulum’s  arc  of  vibration  may  be  observed  from  time  to 
time. 

A very  simple  compensation  pendulum,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  clock  at  the  most  trifling  ex- 
pense, consists  of  a wooden  rod,  dried  and  varnished ; carrying  nt  its  lower  end,  by  way  of  bob,  a hollow 
leaden  cylinder,  which  rests  on  a serew  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod.  If  the  rod  be  made  about  46  inches 
long,  and  the  lend  cylinder  about  14  inches  long,  it  will  nearly  vibrate  in  seconds,  (since  the  centre  of 
osciihilion  will  be  at  about  the  middle  of  the  leaden  cylinder,  and  therefore  at  about  7 inches  from  the 
end  of  the  rod  ;)  and  the  expansion  of  the  lead  upwards  is  sufficient,  or  nearly  so.  to  counteract  that  of 
the  rod  downwards.  There  is  another  very  ingenious  compensation  pendulum,  which  wan  invented  by 
Harrison,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  his  improvements  in  chronometers.  This  is  termed, 
from  its  form  and  aspect,  the  gridiron  pendulum.  (See  Pknoulcm.)  Many  other  contrivances  have 
been  devised  for  the  same  purpose ; but  they  are  not  superior  to  these. 

The  regular  going  of  n clock  will  partly  depend  also  upon  the  steadiness  with  which  it  is  fixed ; and 
it  is  therefore  desirable  that  n clock  for  scientific  purposes  should  be  as  firmly  supported  as  possible. 
After  all.  however,  there  is  one  source  of  error  for  which  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  devise  a remedy ; — 
this  is  the  varying  density  of  the  air,  which  will  produce  a variation  in  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
the  pendulum.  When  the  air  is  dense,  as  shown  by  a rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  the  resist- 
ance is  increased,  and  the  clock  will  go  slower;  the  contrary  result  occurs  when  the  pressure  of  tho 
air  is  diminished,  as  shown  by  a fall  of  tin*  mercury.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  this  error, 
by  attaching  small  b ironietera  to  the  sides  of  the  pendulum ; it  being  intended  that  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube,  by  slightly  raising  the  centre  of  oscillation,  should  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the 
increased  resistance.  This  ingenious  idea  has  not  yet  been  properly  applied  to  practice.  To  show  tho 
perfection  at  which  clockmaking  has  arrived,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  several  clocks  are  now  going, 
whine  errors  are  less  than  1-1 0th  of  a second  daily. 

Watch  eocnpnmenle. — As  in  the  clock  it  is  de-irable  to  remove  the  pendulum  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  constant  influence  of  the  moving  power,  «o  is  it  desirable  in  the  watch  to  withdraw  the  balance 
from  the  same  influence,  slight  variations  of  which  (such  as  must  be  continually  occurring  from  various 
causes)  must  otherwise  greatly  affect  its  regularity.  In  order  to  effect  this,  various  kinds  of  escape- 
ment* have  been  devised. 

The  vertical  escapement  is  the  oldest  escapement  of  all,  which,  after  having  first  been  adopted  in 
docks,  was  applied  in  the  construction  of  watches.  Its  nature  is  explained  by  Fig.  8754,  (a  cant  rate- 
wheel,  b escape  or  wheel,  c the  verge,  d the  balance.)  That  which  is  here  called  the  balance-wheel 
was,  when  originally  applied  in  a horizontal  posiUou  to  the  primitive  clocks,  termed  the  crown  wheel; 
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evidently  from  its  resemblance  to  a crown  : this  same  wheel,  when  employed  in  the  watch,  (supposing 
the  latter  to  be  placed  on  its  face  or  back,)  obviously  revolves  vertically  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon; 
hence,  watches  made  with  this  escapement  are  termed  vertical.  Watches  are  still  .manufactured  oo 
this  principle,  which  has  its  conveniences,  as  it  is  understood  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  a man 
pretends  to  repair  watches,  and  is  the  cheapest  of  all  movements,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  will 
never  be  wholly  superseded. 

In  this  escapement,  as  in  the  common  recoil  escapement  of  docks,  the  teeth  of  the  balance-wheel  arc 
continually  pressing  on  the  pallets,  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  exercising  a constant  influence  over  the 
vibrations  of  the  balance ; nnd  a fresh  impulse  is  communicated  at  each  vibration.  In  all  the  improved 
escapements,  the  balance  is  so  detached  from  the  train  of  wheels,  th.it  it  only  receives  a momentary 
impulse  from  the  moving  power ; and  in  the  intervals,  the  whole  train  of  wheels  is  checked.  In  general 
this  impulse  is  communicated  only  at  every  second  vibration  of  the  balance ; that  is,  the  balance,  after 
receiving  one  impulse,  completes  its  vibration  in  that  direction  and  returns  to  the  same  point  again, 
before  it  receives  the  nexL 

3754  3755. 

375Q. 


One  of  the  contrivances  by  which  these  objects  arc  fulfilled,  is  that  known  as  the  duplex  escape- 
ment, so  named  from  the  escapement- wheel  having  two  seta  of  teeth  on  its  rim;  the  action  of  which 
will  be  easily  comprehended  by  reference  to  Figs.  3755  and  3756.  A A represents  the  scape- wheel, 
which  i<  provided  with  two  seta  of  teeth; — 1,  2,  8,  Ac.,  projecting  from  its  sides,  and  termed  the 
teeth  of  repose  ; — and  a be,  Ac.,  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  wheel,  and  termed  the  teeth  of  impulse. 
On  the  axle  of  the  balance  there  is  fixed  a piece  C D,  termed  the  impulse  pallet ; this  stands  juat  above 
the  surface  of  the  scape-wheel,  so  that  the  teeth  abe  must  strike  llie  projecting  portion  D,  when  the 
wheel  revolves.  On  the  same  axia,  but  placed  a little  below  it,  so  as  to  be  on  the  level  of  the  teeth  1, 
2,  3,  At,  is  a small  roller  made  of  ruby ; this  lias  a notch  cut  out  of  one  side  of  it,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3755. 
The  scape  wheel  is  constantly  being  urged,  by  its  connection  with  the  going-train,  in  the  direction  from 
3 to  1 ; and  consequently,  in  the  jiosition  represented  in  Fig.  3755,  the  tooth  a is  just  about  to  strike 
the  impulse  pallet  D.  The  impulse  being  given,  the  balance  moves  round,  ami  the  tooth  a escapes 
from  the  pallet.  The  next  tooth  b does  not  immediately  fall  against  it,  however;  since,  before  it  can 
do  so,  the  tooth  1 has  been  stopped  against  the  rubv  roller.  There  it  is  held,  during  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  and  its  return,  until  the  roller  comes  hac£  into  the  position  shown  iu  Fig.  3755,  which  will 
permit  the  point  of  the  tooth  1 to  pass  by  the  notch ; so  that  the  tooth  b may  fall  on  the  pallet  D,  and 
give  the  balance  a renewed  impulse  just  as  its  next  vibration  is  commencing.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the 
teeth  abc  are  those  which  give  the  impulses  to  the  pallet ; whilst  by  means  of  the  check  which,  in  the 
intervals,  the  points  of  the  teeth  1,  2,  3 receive  against  the  ruby  roller,  the  train  is  kept  in  repose. 

Fig.  3756  is  a perspective  view  of  this  escapement,  the  cogs  a being  placed  upright  nearer  the 
centre,  while  the  long  teeth  6 are  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel ; hence  arises  a double  action : e is  the 
balance.  This  escapement  is  of  English  invention:  watches  having  it  are  perhaps  to  be  ranked  next 
to  the  chronometer  in  value,  particularly  as  regards  the  length  of  time  which  they  will  continue  to  per- 
forin without  cleaning,  or  requiring  a fresh  application  of  oiL 

To  this  movement  there  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  some  objections.  It  is  of  very  delicate  con- 
struction, and  if  uot  made  and  put  together  by  a workman  of  superior  talent,  the  watch  is  liable  to 
»t«-»  in  the  pocket. 

This  escapement  is  not  so  commonly  employed,  however,  as  the  one  known  under  the  name  of  tho 
detached  lever.  This  essentially  consists  of  the  dead-beat  escapement,  applied  to  the  balance  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a straight  piece  prolonged  from  the  anchor  or  crutch,  on  the  other  side  of  its  centre  of 
motion,  shall  give  a momentary  impulse  to  a ruby  roller  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  balance,  each  time 
that  either  of  the  pallets  escapes. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  is  equal  in  perfection  to  that  known,  after  the  name  of  its  inventor,  as 
Earn»haw’s  detached  escapement.  This  is  the  one  at  present  universally  employed  for  chronometers 
and  the  most  accurate  time-keepers ; and  nothing  but  the  delicacy  of  its  construction,  and  its  cun-iequent 
expensivenesa,  prevents  it  from  coming  into  general  use.  Its  action  will  now  be  explained  by  the  help 
of  Fig.  8757.  A A represents  the  scape-wheel,  the  teeth  of  which,  1,  2,  3,  4,  Ac,  are 
considerably  undercut  on  the  sido  or  face  towards  which  they  more.  At  BB  is  sliowu 
the  steel  roller  or  main-pallet,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  balance.  This  has  a 
large  notch  cut  iu  it ; and  the  side  of  this  notch  nearest  the  tooth  1 is  guarded  by  n thin 
plate  of  ruby,  on  which  the  points  of  the  teeth  strike  as  they  pass  it  The  same  arbor 
carries  the  small  lifting-pallet  q,  which  has  a projection  on  one  side,  that  lifts  the  end 
E/>  of  the  locking-lever  or  detent  next  to  be  described.  This  lever  E E has  its  centre 
of  motion  at  c,  where  it  is  attached  by  a screw  to  a stud  S,  which  is  firmly  fixed  to  one 
of  the  plates  of  the  chronometer.  Near  this  stud,  the  lever  is  made  thin  and  elastic ; 
bo  tliat  it  has  a springing  power  which  keeps  it  pressing  towards  the  scape-wheel,  un- 
less removed  from  that  position.  It  is  prevented  from  pressing  too  far,  however,  by  the  screw  d,  which 
is  fixed  into  the  stud  D , for  the  head  of  this  screw  ocU  as  a stop  to  the  lever,  and  prevents  it  from 
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moving  furHier  towards  the  right  than  the  place  in  which  it  is  seen.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is 
an  extremely  delicate  spring  p,  which  extends  a little  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  detent.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lever  is  the  pin  o,  which  serves  to  stop  the  teeth  of  the  acape  wheel,  when  the  detent  is  in 
thepew  ition  represented  in  Fig.  which  is  tlrnt  of  repose. 

*>  Tne  following  is  the  mode  in  which  these  parts  act  upon  one  another.  The  tooth  5 of  the  scape- 
wheel  is  seeu  to  be  resting  against  the  pin  o ; whilst  the  tooth  1 is  nearly  ready  to  advance  and  stnko 
the  ruby  face  of  the  main-pallet  B B B,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  this  locking  of  the  wheel. 
The  balance,  however,  being  in  motion  from  right  to  left,  (by  the  elasticity  of  its  spring.)  carries  round 
with  it  the  lifting-pallet  q,  the  projection  on  which  acts  against  the  end  of  the  lifting  spring*  and  this 
•prin£,  pressing  against  the  end  oi  the  detent  E E,  raises  it  a little  from  its  place,  towards  D,  so  aa  to 
withdraw  the  pin  o from  the  point  of  the  tooth  5.  The  wheel  being  thus  unlocked,  the  tooth  I strikes 
against  the  ruby  face  of  the  main-pallet,  and  gives  the  balance  an  impulse,  which  increases  the  extent 
of  its  vibration.  Before  the  tooth  fias  entirely  escaped,  however,  from  the  ruby  face,  the  lifting  pallet  q 
has  completely  passed  the  point  of  the  lifting-spring  p ; so  that  the  deteut  is  at  liberty  to  fall  back  into 
its  place,  which  it  is  caused  to  do  by  the  spring  at  its  fixed  end.  Hence,  by  the  time  that  the  tooth  1 
has  escaped  front  the  main  pallet,  the  pin  o will  be  in  a position  to  check  the  next  tooth  6,  which  ad- 
vances against  it;  and  the  whole  train  of  wheels,  therefore,  again  comes  to  repose.  The  balance,  hav- 
ing completed  its  vibration  forwards  begins  to  return,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  spiral  spring.  In  tills 
return,  the  lifting-pallet  q has  again  to  pass  the  end  of  the  lifting-spring  n;  but  it  now  merely  separated 
this  from  the  end  of  the  detent,  and  does  not  move  the  detent  itself.  The  locking  of  the  scape- wheel 
still  continues,  therefore,  until  the  balance  has  completed  its  return  vibration,  and  again  begins  to  niovo 
forwards  , the  lifting-pallet  will  then  again  raise  the  detent  and  set  free  the  scape- wheel ; the  balance 
will  receive  a fresh  impulse  from  the  action  of  the  teeth  upon  the  ruby  face  of  the  nmin-pnllet ; and 
the  detent  will  again  lock  the  wheel,  as  soon  as  the  tooth  has  escaped.  All  this  complex  action,  which 
occupies  so  long  in  the  description,  is  really  repeated  in  every  half-second, — that  being  the  time  in 
which  the  balance  is  usually  made  to  perform  its  double  vibration. 

Compensation  balance. — It  is  essential  to  the  accurate  going  of  a chronometer,  that  it  should  be  fur- 
nished with  some  menus  of  compensating  the  action  of  heat  or  cold  u]K>n  the  balance-spring,  analogous 
to  those  by  which  compensation  is  made  for  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature  upon  the  pendulum. 
This  is  here  also  effected,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  different  metals ; so  that 
the  change  produced  in  the  length  of  the  spring  may  be  antagonized  by  a change  in  the  form  of  the 
balance,  producing  a variation  in  the  amount  of  force  necessary  to  move  it.  From  what  has  beeu 
formerly  stated  of  the  principles  of  the  lever,  and  wheel,  and  axle,  it  is  evident  tlrnt,  the  nearer  the 
chief  weight  of  the  balance  is  disposed  to  the  centre  of  motion,  the  less  amount  of  force  will  be  required 
to  turn  it  Consequently  if — when  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  balance-spring  has  weakened  it,  by  in- 
creasing its  length — the  same  action  can  be  made  to  cause  the  weight  which  the  spring  has  to  move 
to  approach  nearer  the  centre,  a perfect  compensation  may  be  effected.  In  the  samo  manner,  the  spriug 
being  shortened  by  cold,  and  thereby  rendered  more  powerful,  the  weight  ought  to  be  carried  further 
from  the  centre,  so  as  to  require  a greater  moving  power. 

These  objects  are  accomplished  by  the  comjR*nsation  balances  represented  in  Figs.  3758  and  8759. 
The  principle  of  both  is  the  same;  and  the  only  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  necessary  weight  is 
given  in  Fig.  3759  by  a single  piece  W on  each  arm  of  the  balance ; whilst  in  Fig.  3758  it  is  distributed 
among  the  four  screws  1,2, 3, 4,  which  are  inserted  into  each  arm.  These  balances  are  not  made  in  the 
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form  of  a complete  wheel  ; but  are  composed  of  the  cross-bnr  A B attached  to  the  axis,  and  of  the  two 
circular  arms  carried  by  its  ends.  Each  of  these  circular  arms  is  a compound  bar  of  brass  and  steel, 
the  brass  being  on  the  outside.  As  brass  expands  by  heat  much  more  than  steel,  the  effect  of  a rise  of 
temperature  is  to  cause  the  curvature  of  the  burs  to  increase,  so  that  their  ends  a a curl  in,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  cross-piece  A B.  carrying  inwards  the  weights  W W,  Fig.  3759,  or  the  screws  1,  2,  3,4,  Fig. 
8758  ; hence  the  balance  will  be  more  easily  made  to  revolve,  and  the  weakened  action  of  the  spring 
will  be  compensated.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  effect  of  cold  will  be  to  make  the  brass  contract  more 
than  the  steel,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  curve  of  the  circular  bars,  rendering  them  strnighter,  ho  as  to 
increase  the  distance  of  the  weights  from  the  centre,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  power  requisite  to 
move  them ; thus  counterbalancing  the  increased  power  given  to  tne  spring  by  its  own  contraction. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  exactly  adjusting  this  compensation  to  the  error  it  is  desired  to  correct 
It  may  be  that  it  is  too  great ; in  which  case  the  chronometer  will  gain  by  heat  and  lose  by  cold-  This 
is  corrected  by  shifting  the  weights  W W,  Fig.  3759,  towards  a part  of  the  circular  bars  nearer  to  their 
attachment,  so  that  they  may  be  less  influenced  by  the  alteration  of  the  curvature  of  the  bars ; and  the 
lame  result  is  obtained  in  the  other  form  of  the  balance,  Fig.  3758,  by  drawing  out  the  acrcws  4, 4,  and 
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•crewing  in  1,1.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  compensation  l>e  not  sufficient,  the  weights  mu^t  he  shifted 
towards  the  ends  a a of  the  circular  bars,  so  ns  to  bo  more  altered  in  place,  when  the  curvature  of  the 
bars  is  changed  by  an  alteration  of  temperature.  The  screws  C C are  obviously  not  affected  by  these 
changes  of  curvature,  since  they  pass  into  the  ends  of  the  straight  bar  A B ; but  the  effect  of  screwing 
them  in  or  drawing  them  out,  is  to  alter  the  rate  at  which  the  balance  will  vibrate ; for  if  the  moving 
power  remain  the  same,  and  n portion  of  the  weight  be  carried  to  a greater  distance  from  the  centre— 
as  it  i9  by  partly  drawing  out  tue  screws  C (J — the  vibrations  will  be  rendered  slower ; and  the  contrary 
effect  will  be  produced  by  screwing  them  in.  Now  in  finally  adjusting  a chronometer,  it  is  found  unde- 
sirable to  alter  the  length  of  the  balance-spring,  after  the  point  has  once  been  ascertained  at  which  its 
vibrations  are  isochronous,  or  nearly  so.  lienee,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  rate,  it  is  found  ad- 
vantageous to  make  it  go  faster  or  slower  as  required  by  slightly  altering  these  screws,  which  are  hence 
called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  mean-time  screws. 

The  chronometer. — Fig.  3760  shows  the  balance-wheel  of  a chronometer;  a is  the  balance-spring,  the 
clastic  force  of  which,  when  wound  up  by  the  motive  power,  acting  through  the  escapement,  into  a state 
of  tension,  gives  motion  to  the  balance  b.  The  elastic  force  of  this  balance  spring  varies  by  change  of 
temperature,  producing  nn  error  of  six  minutes  in  twenty-four  hours  in  the  time  radicated  bv  the  chro- 
nometer, for  68°  of  Fahrenheit.  This  irregularity  is  corrected  by  the  balance  b varying  its  diameter, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  balls  of  a steam-engine  govern  that  machine;  with  this  exception,  that 
while  the  balls  of  a steam-engine  act  by  gravity  and  centrifugal  force,  the  effect  is  here  mechanically 
produced  from  the  different  metals  (brass  and  steel)  expanding  and  contracting  differently  under  a 
change  of  temperature,  thus  varying  the  diameter,  and  consequently  the  inertia  of  the  balance  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  It  must  be  recollected  that  no  chronometer  can  keep  a uniform  rate  unless  the 
tension  of  the  balance-spring  has  an  invariable  ratio  to  the  inertia. 

Heat  renders  the  luuancc  spring  a weaker,  while  the  inertia  of  the  compensation  balance  b is  de- 
creased. thus  compensating  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  relaxation  of  the  spring. 

The  compensation  balance,  by  which  the  error  is  compensated,  may  be  thus  explained  : The  compen- 
sation, as  already  observed,  is  produced  by  the  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  circle  b.  The  internal 
part  of  the  run  c is  of  steel,  while  the  external  part  d is  of  brass ; these  are  united  by  heat,  causing  a 
partial  fusion  of  the  brass,  and  consequent  union  with  the  steel.  The  degree  of  expansion  of  these 
metals  upon  application  of  the  same  degree  of  heat  varies  ; the  brass  expands  more  than  the  steel,  and 
as  it  cannot  release  itself  from  this,  so  neither  has  it  the  power  of  expanding  itself  in  length,  being  re- 
strained by  the  steel : consequently  an  increase  of  curvature  is  produced  by  the  brass  forcing  the  steel 
to  change  its  original  circular  form,  the  inertia  or  power  of  the  compensation  balance  hence  varies,  and 
compensates  for  the  hiss  or  gain  in  the  balance-spring  occasioned  by  a change  of  temperature,  'ilic  rim 
of  the  balance  is  cut  open  at  r,  to  admit  of  this  variation  in  its 
form;  the  screws / can  lie  inserted  in  any  of  the  holes  g,  and 
according  to  their  position  in  one  or  the  other,  these  screws  are 
moved  more  or  less  in  towards  the  centre  by  the  increase  of 
curvature  of  the  rim  before  mentioned,  thus  contributing  to  vary 
the  inertia  of  the  halance  in  a small  degree,  but  admitting  of 
original  adjustment  fur  this  purpose — giving  tlmt  finish  to  the 
principle  of  this  contrivance  on  which  the  exquisite  accuracy  of 
the  chronometer  in  great  measure  depends.  This  principle  of 
compensation  is  the  same  in  all  watches  to  which  a compensa- 
tion balance  is  applied,  viz.,  to  those  of  the  duplex  ami  lever 
kind.  'Hie  escapement  used  in  the  chronometer,  i»9  seen  in  Fig. 

3761,  is  termed  a “ detached*5  one,  which  means,  that  the  vibrations  performed  by  the  balance  are  nearly 
detached  from  the  pressure  of  the  motive  power  during  the  greater  part  of  its  arc  of  vibration  ; one 
great  advantage  is,  that  it  requires  no  oil  This  escapement  is  of  French  invention,  but  improved  by 
English  artists. 

The-«e  are  the  principles  on  which  the  excellence  of  a time-keeper  depends.  In  their  application  to 
practice,  however,  every  thing  depends  on  the  perfection  with  which  the  machine  is  constructed  ; and 
the  minuteness  of  the  conditions  required  for  the  good  going  of  a chronometer  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  with  which  practical  men  are  familiar — that,  of  two  chronometers,  constructed  upon  the  same 
plan,  and  finished  with  equal  care  in  all  respects  by  the  same  band,  one  may  go  very  well,  and  the 
other  comparatively  badly,  without  any  discoverable  difference  between  them.  In  finally  adjusting  a 
chronometer  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  it  exactly  to  mean  time ; that  is,  to  make  it  continue  to  point, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  exactly  to  the  correct  hour ; for  it  is  just  ns  advantageous  to  allow 
it  to  gain  or  to  lose  a few  seconds  a day,  provided  tlmt  the  gain  or  loss  be  regular  in  its  amount ; since 
the  real  time  may  be  known  with  equal  accuracy  from  that,  which  the  chronometer  indicates.  Thus, 
suppose  that  we  have  a chronometer  which  was  set  30  days  ago,  since  which  time  it  lias  been  gaining 
6 seconds  a day  ; if  its  gain  have  been  regular,  its  whole  gain  during  that  period  will  be  (5  X 36)  180 
seconds,  or  three  minutes;  and  three  minutes  being  deducted  from  the  time  to  which  the  hands  point, 
we  shall  have  the  real  time.  This  regular  amount  of  gain  or  loss  is  culled  the  rale  of  a chronometer ; 
and  it  is  thus  expressed : When  the  chronometer  is  said  to  have  n rate  of  -f-  2 53,  wc  mvler-tund  tliat 
it  is  gaining  24  seconds  per  day ; but  if  its  rate  is  — 3 2.  we  know  that  it  is  losing  3 \ seconds  per  day. 
The  more  closely  it  keeps  to  this  rate  the  better  the  instrument  will  obviously  be ; but  if  it  vary  much 
from  its  rate,  even  though  its  errors  should  be  sometimes  ou  one  ride,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  so  as 
to  compensate  one  another,  and  make  the  general  average  the  same,  the  performance  is  bad,  and  can- 
not bo  relied  on. 

When  the  minuteness  of  the  parts  of  a chronometer  is  considered,  and  the  variety  of  disturbances  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  the  accurate  performance  to  which  it  may  be  brought  is  most  wonderful.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  bow  very  trifling  a cause,  if  constantly  acting,  (such  as  a slight  thickening  of  tho 
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oil.)  will  grfmly  alter  the  result  Thus,  as  there  arc  1440  minutes  in  a day,  any  cause  which  makes 
each  vibration  of  the  balance  (of  which  there  are  five  in  a common  watch)  take  place  in  1 -7200th  part 
less  or  more  than  its  u«ual  time,  will  cause  the  time-keeper  to  gain  or  lose  a minute  a tiny.  Anu  as 
there  arc  86,400  seconds  a day.  any  cause  which  makes  each  vibration  of  the  balance  of  a chronoftietor 
(which  usually  occurs  I times  in  a second)  take  place  in  1 -432, 000th  part  less  or  more  than  its  usual 
time,  will  cause  it  to  gain  or  lose  a second  a day — an  error  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  When  it 
was  first  suppo*ed  that  chronometers  could  be  matte  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  important  assistance  in 
the  deterin. nation  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  (the  mode  of  doing  which  will  be  explainer!  hereafter,)  a par- 
liamentary reward  of  £10,000  was  offered  in  1711  to  any  one  who  should  construct  a time-keeper  capa- 
ble of  doing  so  within  the  limit  of  sixty  geographical  miles;  £15,000  if  to  forty  miles  ; and  £90.000  if 
to  thirty  miles.  Now  a chronometer  that  has  so  much  changed  its  rate  as  to  have  gained  or  lost,  iu  a 
few  weeks,  two  minutes  more  than  it  was  estimated  to  have  done,  woiffd  gain  the  highest  of  these  re- 
warda;  so  that  the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy  which  was  contemplated  as  possible,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  this  act  W passed,  is  far  surpassed  at  present. 

The  reward  was  gained  by  Joho.Hnrri-ou,  who,  in  1736,  completed  tlie  first  chronometer  used  at  sea, 
after  many  years  of  patient  study  and  laborious  experiment.  He  gradually  improved  his  machine; 
and  in  1761  the  first  trial  was  made  of  if,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  by  a 
voyage  to  Jamaica.  In  con -idernt ion  oLitis  advancing  years  bis  son  was  allowed  to  take  this  voyage 
instead  of  himself.  After  eighteen  days'  navigation  the  vessel  was  supposed  by  the  captain  to  be  13° 
50'  west  of  Portsmouth;  but  the  watch  giving  15°  10',  or  a degree  and  a half  more,  was  condemned 
as  useless.  Harrison  maintained,  however,  that  if  Portland  Island  were  correctly  marked  on  the  chart, 
it  would  be  seen  on  the  following  day  ; and  in  this  he  persisted  so  strongly,  that  the  captain  was  in- 
duced to  continue  in  the  same  course,  and  accordingly  the  island  was  discovered  the  next  day  at  seven 
o'clock.  This  raised  Harrison  aud  his  watch  in  the  estimation  of  the  crew  ; and  their  confidence  was 
increased  by  his  correctly  predicting  the  several  islands  ns  they  were  passed  in  the  voyage  to  Jamaica. 
When  he  arrived  at  Port  Koynl,  after  a voyage  of  81  days,  the  chronometer  was  found  to  be  about  5 
seconds  too  slow;  and  finally,  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  after  a voyage  of  five  months,  it  had  kept 
time  within  about  one  minute  and  five  seconds,  which  gives  an  error  of  about  18  miles.  This  amount 
was  much  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  act ; but  Harrison  did  not  receive  the  whole  reward  until 
a second  voyage  hud  been  made ; and  large  as  the  sum  appears,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  devotion  of  extraordinary  talents,  with  unwearied  perseverance,  during  40  years,  to 
the  attainment  of  an  object  whose  importance  can  scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  since  made  in  the  construction  of  chronome- 
ters, the  following  circumstance,  mentioned  by  I)r.  Arnott  as  having  occurred  to  himself,  is  of  great  in- 
terest. “ After  several  months  spent  at  sea,"  he  says,  **  in  a long  passage  from  South  America  to  Asia, 
my  pocket  chronometer  and  others  on  board  announced  one  morning  that  a certain  point  of  land  was 
then  bearing  north  from  the  ship  at  a distance  of  fifty  miles;  in  an  hour  afterwards,  when  a mist  had 
cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on  the  ina-t  gave  the  joyous  call  of1  Land  ahead  !’  verifying  the  report  of 
the  chronometers  almost  to  one  mile,  after  a voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  allowable  at  such  a moment, 
with  lire  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  ancient  navigation  before  the  mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating 
what  man  has  now  achieved.  Had  the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instrument,  in  all  that  time,  been 
quickened  or  slackened  ever  so  slightly,  its  announcement  would  have  been  useless,  or  even  worse ; but 
in  tlie  night  and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  bent  and  in  cold,  its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping 
exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth  and  of  the  stars  ; and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves  which 
retain  no  mark,  it  was  always  ready  to  tell  its  magic  tale,  indicating  the  very  spot  of  the  globe  over 
which  it  had  arrived." 

It  is  surprising  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  chronometers  in  navi- 
gation, many  ships  are  sent  to  sea  without  them,  even  for  long  voyages.  Not  unfrequently  must  it  occur 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  ship,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  chronometer,  pro- 
duces a great  saving  of  time,  as  well  as  contributes  to  the  avoidance  of  danger.  A remarkable  instance 
of  this  was  mentioned  to  the  author,  a few  years  since,  as  having  just  then  occurred.  Two  ships  were 
returning  to  London  about  the  same  time,  after  long  voyages,  one  of  them  provided  with  chronome- 
ters. the  latter  destitute  of  them.  The  weather  was  hazy,  and  the  winds  baffling;  so  that  no  ship,  whose 
position  was  uncertain,  could  be  safely  carried  up  the  Hrilish  Channel.  Confident  iu  his  position,  how- 
ever, the  captain  of  the  first  ship  stood  boldly  onwards,  ami  arrived  safely  in  the  Thames,  whilst  the 
other  shin  was  still  beating  about  in  uncertainty  near  the  entrance  to  the  Channel.  The  first  ship  dis- 
charged her  cargo,  took  iu  another,  set  sail  on  a fresh  voyage,  and  actually,  in  running  down  the  Chan- 
nel, encountered  the  second  ship  still  toilsomely  making  her  way  to  her  port! 

Of  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  chronometers  nre  capable  of  exhibiting,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  statement,  kindly  communicated  to  the  author  by  u gentleman  practically  conversant 
with  them.  A chronometer  made  by  Molvneux  bad  its  daily  rate  determined,  in  August,  1839,  to  be  a 
loss  of  7 seconds  per  day.  It  was  then  placed  iu  a ship  which  traded  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was 
consequently  exposed  to  great  variations  of  temperature.  Yet  when  again  placed  under  careful  obser- 
vation in  November,  1840,  (sixteen  months  afterwards.)  its  daily  loss  had  only  changed  to  6 7 seconds, 
being  a difference  of  only  3-l0ths  of  a second  a day.  As  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  real  position 
of  the  ship,  without  chronometers,  frequently  occur  at  sen.  any  error  in  these  may  almost  always  be 
detected  before  it  lias  accumulated  to  uny  great  extent;  but  even  supposing  that  no  such  opportunity 
had  occurred  for  six  uumHIh,  and  that  the  alteration  of  the  rati1  had  taken  place  at  once,  ami  had  been 
eutirelWHbknown,  the  whole  error  would  have  been  under  a minute  of  time,  aud  consequently  lc-w  than 
15  miles  of  space.  Another  chronometer,  constructed  by  Mu-ton.  which  had  made  the  same  voyage, 
and  been  out  about  the  snttye  length  of  time,  had  its  previous  gaining  rate  of  19  seconds  a day  increased 
to  *23  seconds;  the  difference  being  here  4-10ths  of  a second.  It  is  cu-tomary  for  two  or  more  chro- 
nometers to  be  carried  by  the  same  ship,  that  they  may  check  one  another;  for  if  one  alone  were 
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trusted  to,  on  accidental  irregularity  in  its  going  might  lead  to  great  error.  The  average  of  several — 
their  errors  countei  balancing  each  other — will  be  most  likely  to  give  the  real  time  with  great  exactness. 

Striking  apparatus — The  apparatus  for  striking  the  hour  is  somewhat  complex ; but  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  its  action  intelligible,  as  it  is  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  ingenious  mechanism. 
The  form  which  will  be  described  is  that  which  i.-  adopted  in  the  best  English  clocks:  a simpler  plan  is 
adopted  in  the  cheap  German  clocks,  which  are  now  so  largely  employed  in  this  country ; but  they  arc 
very  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  difference  consists,  however,  only  in  the  apparatus  by  which  tlio 
striking  is  regulated,  as  to  time  and  number  of  strokes ; the  mechanism  by  which  the  hummer  is  made 
to  strike  the  bell  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  consists  of  u train  of  wheels  and  pinions,  put  into  action 
by  the  spring  contained  in  the  barrel  E,  Fig.  3749,  which  turns  the  fusee  F.  The  fusee  carries  round 
witli  it  tne  main-wheel  e,  which  hat;  84  teeth ; this  drives  the  pinion  p of  8 leaves,  which  carries  on  its 
axle  the  pin-wheel  f having  61  teeth.  In  the  ritu  of  this  pin-wheel  are  8 pins,  which  lift  the  hammer 
* by  acting  on  its  tail  t when  the  train  is  in  motion.  The  hammer  being  gradually  lifted  by  each  pin, 
is  at  la*t  let  go  by  it,  and  is  made  to  strike  the  bell  by  the  spring  u.  The  pin-wheel  drives  a pinion  q 
of  8 leaves,  which  carries  round  the  pallet  wheel  g of  56  teeth:  as  the  pin-wheel  has  64  teeth,  it  turns 
the  pallet-wheel  pinion  8 times  for  each  revolution  of  its  own,  consequently  this  pinion  makes  one  revo- 
lution for  every  stroke  of  die  hammer,  an  arrangement  of  which  the  use  will  be  presently  shown. 
The  pallet-wheel  acts  on  a pinion  z of  7 leaves,  on  which  is  die  warning- wheel  U of  48  or  f»0  teeth,  and 
this  last  turns  Ujc  fly  pinion  i.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the  train  is  only  to  equalize  the  motion, 
which  is  principally  effected  by  the  constant  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  surface  of  the  plate  (termed 
the  fly)  which  is  whirled  very  rapidly  round  by  the  highest  pinion.  If  it  were  not  for  this  addition,  die 
pin- wheel  would  move  onwards  with  a jerk,  after  each  pin  had  escaped  from  the  tail  of  the  hnrnmer. 

The  striking  train  remains  completely  ut  rest  during  each  hour’s  movement  of  the  going-train,  and 
is  only  allowed  to  act  at  the  conclusion  of  one  hour  and  the  couimencemeut  of  dio  next.  The  mode 


immediately  behind  the  dial.  The  nxis  of  the  centre  wheel,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  prolonged  through  the  dial,  to  bear  the 
minute-hand.  In  the  striking  clock  this  also  bears  a small  wheel 
a,  which  nives  motion  to  uuother  wheel  b of  die  same  size  and 
number  of  teeth ; hence  this  wheel,  like  the  former,  revolves  once 
in  each  hour.  On  the  centre  of  this  wheel  is  a pinion  of  6 or  8 
leaves,  which  turns  a wheel  c with  a hollow  axle,  moving  on  the 
same  centre  ns  a,  but  at  a different  rate,  as  in  the  watch.  This 
wheel  has  12  times  the  number  of  teeth  that  the  pinion  contains, 
and  therefore  moves  at  only  1-1 2th  of  the  rate.  To  it  the  hour- 
hand  is  affixed ; and  it  also  carries  a peculiarly  shaped  piece  of 
metal  d,  which  is  culled  the  anail.  'Hie  edge  of  this  snail  is  cut 
into  12  steps,  each  of  which  is  a twelfth  of  the  circle  of  which  it 
forms  a part;  hut  the  di-lance  of  each  from  the  centre  increases  regularly  from  1 to  12.  Ate  is  seen 
a circular  rack,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a bent  lever  efyh , whose  centre  of  motion  is  at  f.  By  tin:  action  of 
the  bent  spring  i this  rack  will  be  made  to  full  towards  the  left,  when  permitted  to  do  so ; but  the 
amount  to  which  it  shall  fall  is  governed  by  the  position  of  the  snail,  again -t  the  edge  of  which  the  pin 
h will  be  brought  to  boar.  This  spring  is  prevented  from  forcing  the  rack  out  of  the  position  showu  in 
die  figure,  by  meaua  of  the  projecting  piece  on  the  lever  k,  which  turns  on  the  centre  /,  and  drops  by 
its  own  weight  into  the  teeth  of  the  rack.  The  form  of  these  teeth  is  such,  that  when  the  rack  i*  moved 
from  loft  to  right,  the  catch  is  lifted  by  them  and  allows  them  to  pass ; but,  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to 
drop  between  the  teeth,  it  completely  prevents  die  motion  of  the  rack  from  right  to  left.  The  lever  k, 
with  its  catch,  may  be  lifted  by  the  bent  lever  m p n,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  at  p : and  this  is  acted 
on  by  a pin  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  b,  which  is  seen  in  the  figure,  close  against  the  tail  of 
the  lever. 

Only  one  other  part  remains  to  be  described — that  which  is  known  as  the  gathering-pallet.  The  axle 
of  the  pallet  wheel g,  Fig.  3749.  projects  through  the  front  plate;  and  is  furui-hed  with  a projection, 
seen  ut  o,  resembling  one  leaf  of  a pinion.  This  works  into  the  teeth  of  U»c  rack  in  such  a manner  that, 
as  the  axle  turns  round,  die  rack  is  gathered  up  by  it,  to  the  amount  of  one  tooth  for  each  revolution. 
When  the  machinery  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure — which  it  has  during  the  whole  time  licit  the 
striking- train  is  at  rest— a projection  on  the  gathering  pallet  rests  on  a pin  which  projects  fnnu  the  rack, 
as  seen  at  r.  It  is  this  which  keeps  the  striking  train  from  acting;  for,  so  long  as  this  projection  from 
the  axle  of  the  pallet-wheel  bears  upon  the  pin,  so  long  must  the  pallet-wheel,  and  consequently  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  striking  train,  be  prevented  from  running  on. 

But  when  the  time  of  striking  is  nearly  come,  the  pin  on  the  wheel  b acts  on  the  tail  of  the  lever 
npm\  the  end  q of  which  raises  the  lever  kl,  and  consequcndy  lifts  its  catch  out  of  tho  rack  e>,  which 
is  thus  set  free..  The  spring  »,  therefore,  pressing  upon  the  projection  below  /,  causes  the  rack  to  fall 
towards  the  left ; and  therefore  sets  free  the  projection  on  the  gathering  pallet,  by  withdrawing  tho  pin 
on  which  it  rested.  Hence  the  whole  striking  train  would  be  set  in  action  by  its  weight ; if  it  were  not 
that,  at  the  same  time  that  the  gathering-pullet  is  freed,  another  cheek  is  provided.  The  end  q of  the 
bent  lever  m p h bears  a projecting  piece,  which,  when  tho  lever  is  raised,  stops  a pin  placed  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  warning-wheel  h,  Fig.  3749.  So  long  as  the  lever  remains  in  this  pa-ition,  therefore, 
the  striking  train  is  prevented  from  acting.  The  amount  of  motion  given  to  the  rack  is  determined  by 
the  place  of  the  snail  In  the  position  represented  in  the  figure,  the  pin  h would  be  stopped  by  the 
second  step;  and  thus  the  rack  would  only  bo  permitted  to  move  to  the  amount  of  two  of  its  teeth. 
If  the  position  of  the  hour-wheel  were  such,  that  die  twelfth  step  of  the  snail  corresponded  with  the 
end  U of  the  rack-lover,  then  die  pin  would  not  be  stopjied  so  soon , and  the  rack  would  fall  towards 
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the  left  to  the  amount  of  twelve  teeth.  This  preparatory  action  is  usually  made  to  take  place  about  3 
or  5 minutes  before  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  and  it  is  called  giving  teaming. 

The  machinery  remains  in  this  position  until  the  minute-hand  points  to  XII,  at  which  time  the  wheel 
6 has  so  far  advanced  that  its  pin  escapes  from  under  the  end  of  the  lever,  and  thus  allows  it  to  fall,  so 
that  the  end  y no- longer  checks  the  pin  on  the  warning  wheel.  The  striking-train  is  now  set  entirely 
free;  the  weight  or  spring  that  moves  it  produces  a rapid  revolution  of  its  wheels;  and  the  pins  on  the 
pin  wheel,  acting  on  the  tail  of  the  hammer-lever,  cause  the  successive  strokes  on  the  bell.  This  move- 
ment goes  on  until  it  is  cheeked  by  the  action  of  the  gathering-pallet  on  the  rack.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  pallet-wheel,  from  the  axle  of  which  the  gathering-pallet  projects,  turns  round  once 
for  every  stroke  given  to  the  lmmtner ; and  in  each  turn  it  gather*  up  one  tooth  of  the  rack,  causing  it 
to  move  towards  the  right,  so  ns  to  regain  its  original  position.  The  projecting  catch  of  the  lever  kl 
drops  between  the  teeth  at  each  advance,  and  prevents  the  rack  from  being  moved  back  by  the  spring  t. 
This  goes  on  until  the  rack  has  been  completely  brought  back  to  its  first  position,  and  then  the  projec- 
tion on  the  gathering-pallet  will  be  again  checked  by  the  pin  r,  and  the  striking-train  would  be 
brought  to  rest. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  number  of  strokes  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
which  the  gathering-pallet  is  allowed  to  make;  this  depends  iijion  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  rack 
which  have  to  be  gathered  up  by  it;  nnd  this  number  is  regulated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  rack  is 
permitted  to  fall,  by  the  bearing  of  the  pin  h against  the  edge  of  the  snail  It  i*  almost  impossible  for 
any  error  to  be  committed  by  a movement  so  constructed;  but  the  striking-train  of  the  common  Ger* 
man  clocks,  now  so  largely  imported  into  llritain,  U regulated  by  an  apparatus  of  simpler  construction , 
which  is  very  liable  to  give  wrong  indications.  It  principally  consists  of  a large  wheel,  (termed  the 
count  tehee!,)  usually  placed  at  the  back  of  the  clock,  on  which  are  cut  78  teeth  ; this  is  so  connected 
with  the  striking  train,  that  it  moves  on  one  tooth  for  each  stroke.  The  number  78  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
strokes  which  the  clock  should  make  in  12  hours;  consequently, after  all  these  strokes  have  been  made, 
the  wheel  returns  to  the  same  place  again.  From  the  surface  of  the  wheel,  near  its  edge,  there  projects 
a rim,  in  which  are  cut  a series  of  notches,  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  number  of  strokes.  Thus, 
between  the  first  and  second  notches  there  is  an  interval  amounting  only  to  one  tooth  of  the  wheel ; 
between  the  second  and  third  notches  an  interval  of  two  teeth ; and  so  on  up  to  the  twelfth  notch,  the 
interval  between  which  and  the  first  is  12  teeth.  The  u*e  of  these  notches  is  to  receive  a catch  or  pro- 
jection, which  keeps  the  striking-train  at  rest  during  the  hour,  and  regulates  the  number  of  strokes. 
When  the  clock  gives  warning,  this  catch  is  lifted  out  of  the  notch;  but  there  is  a temporary  check 
applied  to  the  warning-wheel  as  in  the  last  case.  When  this  check  is  removed,  the  train  immediately 
begins  to  move,  and  continues  in  action  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  falling  of  the  catch  into  the  succeed- 
ing notch.  The  number  of  strokes  is  determined,  therefore,  by  the  number  of  teeth  which  the  count- 
wheel  shall  have  moved  on  before  the  catch  falls  into  this  notch— or,  in  other  words,  by  the  Dumber  of 
teeth  between  each  notch  and  the  succeeding  one. 

The  advantage  of  this  last  plan  consists  in  its  simplicity,  nnd  the  facility  with  which  the  apparatus 
may  be  constructed.  Its  disadvantage  consists  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  put  out  of  order. 
For  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  clock  be  made  to  strike  at  an  improper  time,  the 
count  wheel  advances,  and  the  number  of  strokes  made  will  be  one  more  than  the  bust ; so  that,  when 
it  should  next  strike  the  hour,  the  number  of  strokes  is  one  too  many.  Or  if  any  cause  (such  as  neglect- 
ing to  wind  up  the  weight  of  the  striking-train)  should  prevent  the  clock  from  striking  at  the  proper 
time,  the  count- wheel  remains  stationary  ; and  when  the  clock  next  strikes,  it  gives  the  number  succeed- 
ing the  one  which  it  last  struck,  which  may,  of  course,  be  altogether  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
more  perfectly  constructed  clock,  the  striking  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times  within  the  hour,  or 
it  may  be  made  to  cea*c  for  a time  altogether ; nnd  yet,  when  the  clock  next  strikes  the  hour,  it  shall 
do  it  correctly.  For  the  number  of  strokes,  as  just  explained,  is  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the 
snail,  which  is  carried  round  bv  the  hour-wheel  whether  the  clock  strikes  or  not ; and  which  must,  there- 
fore, always  correspond  with  the  place  of  the  hour-hand.  In  some  clocks  of  this  construction,  there  is 
a simple  contrivance  for  causing  the  hour  to  be  struck  nt  any  time.  This  consists  of  a lever  x,  to  one 
end  of  which  the  string  t is  attached,  whilst  the  other  carries  a pin  that  raises  the  lever  m.  The  action 
of  this  lever  is  checked  by  the  two  pins  s and  2,  which  prevents  it  from  being  moved  too  far  in  either 
direction.  When  the  string  t is  pulled  the  lever  m is  lifted,  and  all  those  changes  take  place  which 
hare  been  described  a*  occurring  in  the  ordinary  warning  of  the  clock.  When  the  string  is  let  go,  the 
lever  is  made  to  return  to  its  place  by  the  spring  y;  the  lever  n>  falls,  the  warning-wheel  is  released, 
and  the  proper  number  of  strokes  is  made.  Such  a contrivance  is  convenient  to  those  who  desire  to 
know  the  hour  during  the  night. 

Where  a clock  is  made  to  strike  the  quarters  as  well  as  the  hours,  a third  train  of  wheels  is  required. 
The  mechanism  is  the  same  in  principle  with  that  which  regulates  the  striking  of  the  hours.  The  axle 
of  the  uiinutc-hand  carries  round  a snail  cut  into  four  step ; and  on  a wheel  corresponding  to  h,  and 
revolving  therefore  in  an  hour,  there  are  four  pin*,  one  of  which  lifts  the  lever  that  sets  free  the  rack 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  rack  has  four  teeth,  corresponding  with  the  four  steps  of  the  snail ; and 
the  p;issage  of  each  tooth  pcimits  one  stroke  on  the  quarter  hell  Most  frequently  the  quarter-stroke  is 
made  upon  two  bells ; and  tliis  is  accomplished  simply  by  h iving  a set  of  pins  on  ench  side  of  the  pin- 
wheel  of  which  one  set  acts  on  one  lever,  and  the  oilier  set  (acting  a little  afterwards,  so  that  the  two 
strokes  may  not  be  made  at  the  same  moment)  on  the  other  lever.  In  clocks  constructed  for  purposes 
in  which  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  striking  apparut us ; 
since  a certain  degree  of  force  is  required  to  set  it  in  action,  that  would  derange  the  very  regular  move- 
ment of  a delicate  and  perfect  clock,  in  which  the  power  of  the  weight  ought  to  be  no  more  than  is 
requisite  to  keep  the  pendulum  in  action. 

Thu  same  apparatus  lias  been  applied  to  watches ; but  when  made  on  so  small  a scale  nnd  carried  about 
in  the  pocket,  its  action  i9  extremely  liable  to  become  derange  J,  and  it  is  therefore  of  little  uso.  Tho 
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ordinary  repenting- watches  are  mad**,  not  to  strike  the  hours  regularly,  but  merely  to  indicate  them 
when  desired  to  do  so.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  watch  should  be  furnished 
with  a second  barrel  and  fusee  with  a distinct  striking-train  of  wheels,  for  it  is  easy  to  apply  a power 
sufficient  to  produce  the*  strokes  every  time  that  the  watch  is  applied  to  for  this  information.  This  is 
usually  accomplished  by  put-hing  in  tlie  pendant,  or  projecting  portion  to  which  the  chain  is  attached; 
and  by  this  a spring  is  compressed,  which  sets  in  action  the  meclmnisin  that  produces  the  strokes.  The 
number  of  strokes  is  regulated  by  a snail,  resemhling  that  employed  in  clocks.  The  ordinary  repenting- 
watches  are  still  very  complex  in  their  construction ; and  we  prefer  describing  one  invented  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Clerkenwcll,  in  which  the  number  of  jiurts  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  combination 
of  several  into  one.  The  striking  portion  of  this  wnteh  is  represented  in  Figs.  3763  nn<l  3764.  'Hie 
most  important  part  of  it  is  a flat  ring  or  centreless  wheel,  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  with  the  watch, 
supported  in  its  place  so  as  to  admit  of  a circular  motion,  by  four  grooved  pulleys  round  its  external 
circumference.  In  Fig.  3763,  A 11  represents  the  plate  to  which  the  dial  is  attached ; nml  the  flat  ring 
C D,  with  the  re«t  of  the  striking  mechanism,  lies  between  this  plate  and  the  dial.  The  four  pulleys 
are  seen  at  EF  G II.  This  ring  has  teeth  cut  in  the  part  of  the  outer  edge  b nearest  to  the  pendant, 
and  the  rack  may  be  thus  turned  by  the  wheel  a,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  turning  the  pendant 
At  the  lower  part  of  this  ring  is  a series  of  projecting  pins,  which,  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  3763, 
act  upon  the  projecting  pallet  i ; whilst  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig  3764,  they  act  upon  the  pallet  r. 
Of  these,  the  former  is  destined  to  strike  the  hours,  and  the  other  the  quarters.  The  internal  edge  of 
the  ring  is  cut  into  two  series  of  xtepx,  of  w hich  the  one  seen  on  the  left  hand  side  of  each  figure  contains 
twelve,  and  regulates  the  striking  of  the  hours;  whilst  the  one  on  the  right  contains  only  four,  and  reg- 
ulates the  striking  of  the  quarters.  When  the  ring  has  had  its  position  changed  by  turning  the  pen- 
dant, it  is  brought  hack  again  by  a spring  contained  in  the  box  or  barrel  V : the  action  of  this  spring  is 
communicated  to  the  ring  by  a chain  which  winds  off  the  barrel,  pass***  between  the  pulleys  IT  and  W, 
ami  is  attached  to  the  ring  at  X.  Hence,  in  whichever  direction  the  ring  is  turned,  the  chain  will  be 
drawn  off  the  barrel,  and  the  spring  put  on  the  stretch,  a*  seen  in  Fig.  3761 ; and  the  elasticity  of  the 
spring  will  tend  to  bring  buck  the  ring  to  its  previous  position,  shown  in  Fig.  3763. 
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The  regulation  of  the  number  of  strokes  is  effected  by  means  of  a snail,  exactly  resembling  that  of  a 
clock.  At  I in  either  of  the  figures  is  seen  the  quarter-snail,  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  minute-lmnd.  so 
a*  to  revolve  every  hour,  and  cut  into  four  stops.  Tin*  same  axle  carries  a projecting  piece  2.  which 
acts  on  the  star  wheel  1,  Fig.  8764.  in  such  a manner  as  to  pu-h  it  on  to  the  amount  of  one-twelfth  of  a 
circle  at  each  revolution  of  the  minute-hand;  consequently  the  whole  star  is  made  to  turn  once  in  the 
tw’elve  hours.  To  this  wheel  is  attached  the  hour-snail,  ns  seen  in  Fig.  3764  ; the  common  centre  on 
which  they  turn  is  marked  at  L,  Fig.  3763.  The  hour-snail  acts  upon  the  bent  lever  POQ,  whose  mi- 
tre of  motion  is  at  0;  and  the  end  P is  always  kept  against  the  step  of  the  snail  by  the  spring  seen  in 
Fig.  3763.  In  the  position  in  which  the  lever  is  there  shown,  the  snail  having  been  removed,  the  end 
Q of  the  lever  is  pressing  against  the  last  or  lowest  step  of  the  flat  ring,  and  consequently  the  ring  can- 
not be  moved,  Hut  supposing  the  end  P to  be  lifted  bv  the  snail  to  the  2d,  3d.  4tii,  or  any  other  step, 
the  end  Q will  be  raised  to  exactly  the  same  amount,  and  will  permit  the  ring  to  be  turned  from  right 
to  left,  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  contact  of  Q with  the  corresponding  step  of  the  ring.  Iu  exactly  the 
same  manner  the  quarter  snail  acts  upon  the  steps  cut  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  at  h,  by  means  of 
the  bent  lever  8 R T.  whose  centre  is  R. 

Now  when  it  is  desin-d  to  ascertain  the  hour,  the  watch  is  held  in  one  hand  and  the  pendant  turned 
from  right  to  left  with  the  other.  This  cau-es  a corresponding  motion  in  the  ring ; and  every  pin,  as  it 
passes  the  pallet  f.  gives  an  impulse  to  the  hammer,  which  causes  a stroke  upon  the  sounding  body. 
The  extent  to  which  the  ring  may  Ik*  turned,  and  consequently  the  number  of  pins  allowed  to  pas*  the 
pallet,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  lever  POQ;  and  this,  ns  just  explained,  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  snail.  Hence  the  ring  is  stopped  ju-t  when  ns  many  pin*  have  pas-ed  the  pallet  a*  cor- 
respond with  the  step  of  the  snail  against  which  the  end  P of  the  lever  is  resting.  After  the  hours  have 
been  struck,  the  ring  is  brought  to  its  original  position  by  the  spring  contained  in  the  barrel  V,  and  the 
pendant  may  then  be  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  cau-u  the  other  set  of  pins  to  act  upon 
the  pallet  k and  to  strike  the  quarters.  Its  motion  in  this  direction  is  governed  by  the  petition  of  the 
lever  S RT,  of  which  the  end  S ri**ts  upon  the  quarter-snail,  whilst  the  end  T clu  cks  the  steps  cut  in 
the  ring  at  L In  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  3764,  the  ring  has  been  tamed  a*  far  as  p*is?ible  in 
this  direction;  for  the  end  S rests  upon  the  highest  step  of  the  snail,  and  has  lifted  the  end  T so  high 
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that  the  motion  of  the  ring  in  not  checked  until  it  stops  at  the  last  step,  by  which  time  four  pins  hare 
passed  the  pallet,  and  four  strokes  have  been  made. 

Dent*  nete. patra t watch  without  a key. — There  are  two  improvements  which  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  watches,  and  patented,  which  will  now  be  described.  The  daily  recurrence  of 
the  act  of  winding  up  our  watch,  and  its  imperative  necessity,  renders  it  obviously  desirable  tlmt  the 
power  of  doing  this  should  be  facilitated  as  much  ns  possible ; ami  that  whatever  may  be  the  situation 
m which  we  may  be  placed,  whether  travelling,  or  in  the  dark,  that  wc  should  be  able  to  perform  this 
operation  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty : now  the  use  of  a key  detached  from  the  watch,  and 
requiring  to  be  applied  to  a small  hole,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  used,  is  dispensed  with  by  the  im- 
provement alluded  to,  so  that  the  winding  up  of  the  watch  may  l»e  effected  in  the  dark  by  simply  turn- 
ing part  of  the  pendant,  by  which  the  watch  is  attached  to  the  chain  to  connect  it  with  our  person. 

But  this  improvement  is  not  the  only  one  now  made : thus  much  has  been  partially  accompli -bed  by 
fertner  artist**,  who,  while  they  rendered  the  watch  independent  of  a key  for  winding* it  up.  suffered  the 
necessity  for  this  adjunct,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  hands,  still  to  exist,  and  thus  did  not  make 
the  machine  quite  independent  of  appendages  of  any  kind.  By  a simple  contrivance,  which  will  now 
be  described,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adjustment  of  the  hands  can  also  be  effected  by  the  motion  of  the 
pendant  nt  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer,  and  that  with  a greater  latitude  than  could  be  done  under  ordi- 
nary conditions. 

In  Fig.  3766,  a is  the  knob  next  to  the  pendant  ring, 
but  in  the  improved  watch  independent  of  it,  anil  mova- 
ble with  a rotatory  motion  like  a common  watch-key : 
on  the  axis  b of  this  knob  there  is  a bevelled  pinion 
which  acts  by  means  of  an  intermediate  wheel  c on  a 
larger  one  d,  which  is  carried  on  the  axis  of  the  main- 
spring ; this  completes  the  arrangement  for  simply 
winding  up  the  watch : that  for  setting  the  hands  con- 
sists of  a pinion  e nttached  to  the  arbor  of  the  minute- 
hand.  This  pinion,  it  must  be  observed,  is  free  of  the 
wheel  d,  or,  in  technical  language,  not  in  peer  with  it; 
but  it  can  bo  put  so  by  means  of  another  and  equal 
pinion  f which  is  carried  on  an  arm,  or  lever,  mov  ing 
on  a centre  at  y and  terminating  in  a stud  h,  which 
projects  through  the  rim  of  the  case  ; if  this  stud  is 
moved  by  the  finger  from  the  pendant,  the  pinion  f will 
obviously  be  brought  into  goer  with  d,  nnd  thus  will 
impart  the  motion  of  tlmt  wheel  to  e when  the  hands 
require  setting  ; but  when  the  stud  h is  released,  a 
spring  removes  the  pinion  /from  d.  and  the  wimlingun 
part  is  de  ached  as  before.  It  must  be  mentioned, 
that  as  it  is  requisite  to  be  able  to  move  the  hands 
either  backwards  or  forwards,  the  wheel  d is  made  to 
admit  of  motion  from  the  knob  a in  cither  direction,  fur 
this  purpose.  Since  the  winding  up  must  always  take  place  in  the  same  constant  direction,  there  is  a 
ratchet  and  click  of  the  usual  principle  connected  with  the  wheel  d to  admit  of  this  double  motion : by 
this  arrangement  also,  the  injury  to  the  watch  produced  by  over-winding  is  guarded  against. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  description  tlmt  the  frequent  necessity  for  opening  the  watch  is 
done  away;  hence  results  another,  and  not  the  least  improvement  effected  oy  the  contrivance ; in  the 
old  construction  of  the  watch-case,  dust  will  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  watch,  however  seldom  it 
may  be  opened,  through  the  number  of  passages  necessarily  consequent  on  the  existence  of  binges  in 
the  case , these  being  dispensed  with  in  the  watch  now  described,  the  glass  and  case  arc  ns  nearly  air- 
tight as  |M«<ible,  while  the  dust  which  makes  its  way  in  the  ordinary  watch  to  the  works  each  time  the 
ca«e  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up,  or  of  vetting  the  hands,  is  now  altogether  excluded ; thus 
cleaning  the  watch  will  not  he  so  frequently  required  as  heretofore. 

W ATKR-CLOSET — Bf  C*.  Jexninos.  This  closet  is  intended  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  pan  and 
valve  closet.  It  has  neither  the  usual  metal  pan  or  valve,  so  that  no  chamber  is  required,  which  prevents 
displacement  of  pure  air  when  used — im  evil  so  justly  complained  of  in  pan  or  other  closets. 
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The  raising  of  the  handle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3768,  causes  the  water  to  fall  from  the  cistern  to  the 
closet,  and  suddenly  discharges  the  contents  of  the  basin  with  aH  its  force  through  a four  inch  India-rub- 
ber pi|H*,  flushing,  as  it  is  termed,  the  trap  aud  soil-pipe  each  time  the  closet  is  used.  The  lowering  of 
the  handle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3767,  compresses  the  tube,  and  retains  the  water  in  the  basin.  The  surplus 
water  passes  off  through  the  overflow  pipe,  which  also  regulates  the  proper  quantity  of  water  to  be 
retained. 
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Thin  closet  in  its  action  is  perfectly  silent,  as  the  metal-flaps  fall  without  noise  against  the  India-rub- 
ber tube.  It  is  also  free  from  all  complication  ; and  a fresh  piece  of  India-rubber  tube,  if  ever  needed, 
will  make  the  closet  as  good  as  new. 

WATER-METRE — By  W.  II.  Lindsay.  The  invention  of  an  instrument  that  will,  on  inspeetkm, 
show  accurately  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  during  any  given  time — as,  for  instance,  during  a voy- 
age— by  a steam-boiler,  is  a desideratum  which  has  long  been  sought  after. 


The  water-gage  represented  in  Figs.  3769  and  3770  is  the  invention  of  William  IT.  Lindsay,  con- 
structing-engineer, New  York,  who  hnt*,  after  a large  outlay  of  time  and  money,  succeeded  in  producing 
a durable  and  critically  accurate  instrument,  and  is  the  only  one  yet  brought  into  practical  operation 
which  can  lay  claim  to  that  title.  It  baa  been  subjected  to  the  most  thorough  and  repeated  trials,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  engineers,  and  a board  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  examine  and  report  upon  its  merits.  The  trials  took  place  after  it  had  been  in 
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operation  more  or  le«s  every  day  for  the  previous  five  months.  On  measuring  accurately  the  quantity 
of  water  passed  through  it,  in  the  tanks  tlmt  received  it,  and  comparing  the  amount  as  indicated  by  the 
instrument,  the  difference  on  nine  experimental  trials,  under  different  or  varying  circumstances,  was 
found  not  to  exceed  30  cubic  inches  in  one  hundred  thousand. 

By  the  use  of  this  instrument  on  board  steam-ships,  the  owners  will  be  enabled  to  place  themselves  in 
as  advantageous  a position,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  that  of  the  Cornish  mine  owners,  who  some 
years  since  adopted  the  system  of  registering  the  duty  performed  by  their  engines,  and  the  umount  of 
fuel  consumed  ; in  other  words,  the  work  done  in  relation  to  the  fuel  consumed  is  registered.  This  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  there  by  means  of  u counter,  which  merely  registers  the  number  of  strokes  made 
by  the  engine ; but  this  expedient  will  only  answer  where  the  load  upon  the  engine  Is  constant  and 
easily  measurable,  but  is  of  no  avail  in  a steam-vessel,  where  the  load  is  continually  varying  ; which  can 
only  be  done  by  measuring  ami  recording  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  by  the  boilers,  and  con- 
verted into  steam,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  engines. 

'Hie  best  proof  of  the  saving  in  fuel  derivable  from  the  plan  of  registering  the  duty  performed  by 
steam-engines,  consists  in  the  enumeration  of  the  wonders  it  has  already  done.  According  to  a report 
made  by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  the  mattcr.it  appear*  that  the 
Cornish  mine-owners,  even  in  their  limited  operations,  are  saving  the  sum  of  $400,000  per  year,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  registering  the  duty  of  tneir  engines.  If  such  a saving  can  be  realized  by  this  sys- 
tem out  of  the  contracted  sphere  of  Cornish  engineering,  the  result*  that  would  ensue  by  its  adoption  in 
our  ocean  steamships  are  incalculable.  Such  a practice  insures  a rigid  attention  to  their  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer*  and  firemen,  as  any  negligence  will  be  sure  to  tell  to  their  disadvantage.  It*  adop- 
tion puts  all  the  engineers  upon  their  mettle,  ami  induces  an  emulation,  out  of  which  improvement  can- 
not but  spiing,  with  corresponding  advantage*  resulting  to  the  owners.  Yet  the  saving  of  fuel  in  the 
cuse  of  steam  navigation,  important  as  it  would  be,  is  not  the  greatest  benefit  that  would  be  derived. 
The  powers  of  steam  navigation  would  be  extended,  and  its  profits  correspondingly  augmented.  Re- 
quiring a less  amount  of  fuel  to  |x*rform  the  same  duty,  they  could  carry  more  cargo,  and  the  growth  of 
our  steam  marine  would  just  bo  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  limit  which  now  hinders  its  develop- 
ment It  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell  further  on  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  system  of  regis- 
tration, ns  they  must  bo  conspicuous  enough  to  every  one  who  gives  attention  to  the  subject  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  which  has  been  made  by  its  adoption  in  the  naval  service,  by  order  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment A series  of  experiments  will  shortly  be  commenced  at  one  of  our  navy  yard*  with  one  of 
these  in-trumenta,  by  a board  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
standard  of  evaporation  due  the  different  varieties  of  coni  used  for  the  generation  of  steam,  for  the  use 
of  the  navnl  mid  mercantile  marine ; also  to  institute  a series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  relative 
merit*  of  boilers  of  different  construction,  which  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  what  are  the 
true  principles  which  should  govern  their  construction  in  every  respect ; and  determine,  beyond  all  cavil, 
the  best-constructed  boiler  in  use  at  the  present  time.  The  results  that  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  use 
of  this  instrument  will  be  u subject  of  much  importance  to  all  concerned  in  steam  navigation. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  use  of  this  important  invention,  we  will  proceed  to  give  a description 
of  the  figures,  «fcc. ; — Fig.  3770  is  an  elevation.  Fig.  3769,  sectional  do.  The  figures  are  lengthened 
out,  with  the  view  only  of  showing  the  metro’s  general  arrangement,  without  reference  to  the  economy 
of  spice  that  may  lie  attained  by  a compact  arrangement  of  its  several  parts. 

Literal  references. — reconnecting  pip?  from  the  feed-pump  of  the  engine  to  the  dropvalvc  chest,  G ; 
E,  an  overflow-valve  chest  bolted  on  the  pipe  E ; F,  air-chamber ; G,  dropvalvc  chest  bolted  to  the 
forcing  metre-chamber  or  cylinder  H ; T,  plunger  or  ram  working  in  the  cylinder  H ; R,  metre-cylinder  ; 
L,  plunger  working  in  the  metre-cylinder — the  two  plungers  being  connected  by  a coupling  md ; M, 
metre  valve-chest  bolted  to  the  cylinder  R;  N,  stopcock  on  the  pipe  0 leading  to  the  boiler ; R,  feed- 
pip*  from  the  hot  well  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  valve-chest  M,  fur  supplying  the  metre-chamber  It ; 
r,  side-frames,  to  which  the  cylinder*  H and  R are  bolted. 

b , valve  in  chest  E,  loaded  by  means  of  the  springs  attached  to  the  cross-head  on  the  valve  spindle; 
c,  drop  or  cut-off  valve  in  the  chest  G;  y,  cut  otF  valve  spindle  pacing  through  a stuffing-box  on  the 
cover  or  bonnet  of  the  dropvalve  chest ; d,  stud  keyed  on  the  spindle  y ; e,  an  inclined  slide  receiving 
motion  from  the  connecting  link  y.  It  works  in  a slot  in  the  slide- piece  that  springs  in  under  the  stud 
<L  When  the  valve  c rises,  and  when  it  is  drawn  down  by  the  rod  y,  it  draws  back  the  slide  piece  from 
under  the  stud  rf,  thereby  allowing  the  valve  e to  fall  on  its  seat,  and  prevent  the  return  of  any  more 
water  from  the  forcing-cylinder  H through  the  pipe  D into  the  engine  feed-pump,  during  its  exhaust 
stroke.  A*  A*,  scat  on  the  frame/,  on  which  the  dropvalve  slide  (not  shown)  works,  and  through  which, 
at  the  back  part,  the  inclined  slide  e also  passes  ; / stand  for  the  sent  A’  A*,  its  lower  end  being  Ixiltcd 
on  the  bonnet  of  the  chest  G.  Its  uppr  end  is  curved,  the  valve-rod  y working  through  it,  which  confines 
the  valve-rod  to  its  place.  There  i<  a spring  not  shown  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  frame  in  its  curved 
portion,  the  lower  end  of  which  being  in  contact  with  a small  stud  on  the  slide-piece  working  on  tho 
seat  A*  A’,  springs  it  under  the  stud  d.  When  the  valve  rod  y rises,  by  the  water  lifting  the  valve  e on  its 
passage  to  the  cylinder  H,  the  slide-piece  retains  the  valve  e,  leaving  a free  passage  for  the  water  to  and 
from  the  cylinder  H and  the  engine  feed-pump  during  the  force  and  exhaust  stroke*  of  the  fced-puinp 
plunger,  until  such  time  as  the  plungers  T and  L have  completed  their  required  amount  of  force  and 
exhaust  travel,  when,  by  the  motion-rod  /,  on  which  i*  keyed  the  bracket  *,  in  the  slot  of  which  is  ad- 
justed the  pin  /,  coming  in  contact  with  the  arm  u,  thereby  giving  motion  to  the  arm  u>,  the  connecting 
link  y,  and  the  inclined  slide  e,  the  6lide-piecc  is  withdrawn  from  the  under  side  of  the  stud  d,  ana 
the  valve  e drops  on  its  seat,  having  arrested  the  motion  of  the  plungers  T and  L.  It  remain*  at  rest 
until  the  feed-pump  plunger  ngain  commences  its  force  stroke,  when  the  valve  rises  as  before,  and  is 
again  locked  by  the  slide-piece.  The  motion-rod  has  the  same  motion  as  the  plungers  T and  L,  being 
worked  by  a cross-arm  from  the  plunger  coupling-rod,  (not  shown,)  the  end  of  wnich  works  on  the 
fuide-rod  k.  The  arm  i being  bolted  to  the  cross-arm  at  the  upper  end,  aud  keyed  to  the  motion-rod 
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nt  the  lower,  the  travel  of  the  plungers  i*  recorder]  by  mean*  of  the  rack,  keyed  on  the  rod  l.  giving 
motion  to  the  segment  r»,  which  works  frerdy  on  the  spindle  »*,  on  which  the  arm  »•*  keyed.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  arm  is  communicated  by  the  link  h to  the  counter  arm  r.  which  has  a slot  in  it,  by  which 
the  required  length  of  counter  arm  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a j>iu  having  u nut  on  the  back.  1, 
feed-valve  in  metre  chest ; 2,  deli  very- valve  in  same. 

On  reference  to  the  sectional  figure,  it  will  he  perceived,  that  by  the  drop-valve  c and  the  delivery  - 
vnlve  2 being  open,  that  the  cylinder  II  is  receiving  water  from  the  engine  feed-pump  during  a force 
stroke,  and  that  the  inetre-cy Under  R is  discharging,  by  the  advance  of  the  plunger  L into  it.  a quantity 
of  water  through  the  valve  *2  and  the  pipe  O,  provided  the  stop  cock  N is  not  closed,  equal  to  its  area 
of  surface  and  length  of  travel.  Out.  supposing  all  the  parts  in  the  position  as  represented,  that  tfie 
stop-cock  should  now  be  closed,  there  being  no  passage  for  the  water  from  the  cylinder  R.  the  plungers 
are  at  once  brought  to  a state  of  rest,  the  water  from  the  feed-pump  finds  nn  escape  by  lifting  the 
loaded  valve  b,  and  passing  off  by  the  overflow-pipe ; so  in  like  nmimcr  if  the  stop  cock  N is  only  part 
open,  the  plungers  T ami  L will  only  move  a distance  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  received  iuto  the 
cylinder  II,  the  re*t  going  to  waste  by  the  valve  b. 

’ On  the  engine  feed-pump  plunger  commencing  its  exhaust  stroke,  the  delivery-valve  2 having  closed, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  hot  well  causes  the  feed-valve  1 to  rise,  admitting  of  a supply  to  the 
cylinder  as  the  plunger  L recedes,  by  reason  of  the  plunger  T being  acted  on  by  the  vacuum  caused 
by  the  exhaust  stroke  of  the  engine  feed-pump  plunger,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  hot  well 
on  the  plunger  L,  by  the  plunger  T following  the  vacuum,  the  water  in  the  cylinder  11  during  the  pre- 
vious force  stroke  of  the  engine  feed  pump  is  returned  to  it  on  the  exlmust ; and  in  case  that  only  a prt 
of  tlu*  water  discharged  by  the  feed  pump  during  its  previous  force*  stroke  should  have  entered  the 
cylinder  II.  by  reason  of  the  atop  cock  N being  pnrtly  closed,  the  rest  having  escaped  by  the  valve  b, 
tfien  the  cylinder  H fir«t  returns  all  it  received,  the  valve  rod  g is  disengaged,  the  ralve  c drops, and  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  to  the  feed  pump  by  the  feed-pipe  from  the  hot  well. 

From  the  above,  it  will  Ik*  seen  that  the  travel  of  the  plungers  L and  T is  dependent  on  the  quantity 
of  water  received  during  each  stroke  of  the  engine  feed  pump  by  the  cylinder  II,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  displaced  from  the  cylinder,  and  thence  into  the  boiler,  is  dependent  on  the  area  of  surface  and 
length  of  travel  of  the  plunger  L;  from  which  it  follows,  that  if  the  travel  of  the  plungers  is  correctlv 
recorded,  we  can  at  any  time  ascertain,  by  inspection  of  the  counter-face,  the  actual  amount  delivered 

WATER-PRESSURE  ENGINE.  The  fir-t  engine  erected  in  England  with  cylinder  or  piston- 
valves,  was  that  put  up  in  the  Alport  mines,  Derbyshire,  in  the  year  1842.  This  was  a single  cylinder 
engine.  Its  success  was  complete,  and  others  were  erected  ou  the  same  plan.  But  in  1 8-4 f>.  a com- 
bined cylinder  engine  was  designed,  and  erected  by  the  same  engineer,  which  is  fount]  practically  to 
have  several  advantages  for  such  large  supplies  of  water  ns  that  consumed  by  the  pumping  engine,  of 
which  we  subjoin  accurate  reductions  of  the  working-drawings. 


Fig.  8771  is  a front  elevation  of  the  combined  cylinder  engine.  Fig.  8772  is  a sectional  view,  and 
Fig.  3778  is  a general  plan.  PC  is  the  lx»!tom  of  the  pressure  column,  130  feet  high,  ami  24  inches 
internal  diameter.  C C are  the  combined  cylinders,  each  24  inches  diameter,  open  at  top,  with  bemp- 
packed  pistons  a.  Fig.  .3772,  and  piston-rods  >/i  combined  by  a cross  head  ft,  working  between  guide#  m 
a strong  frame.  Hie  admission  throttle- valve  is  a sluice-valve,  shown  nt  o.  Pig.  3771,  and  between  the 
letters  b and  e in  Fig.  3773.  The  main  or  working  valve,  is  a piston  p,  18  inches  in  diameter,  Fig.  8772, 
with  its  counter  or  equilibrium  pintnn  above.  The  orifice  for  the  admission  of  the  pressure  water  is 
between  the  two  pistons.  The  intermediate  pipe  a is  a flat  pipe,  into  which  numerous  apertures  lend 
from  the  valve-cylinder,  seen  immediately  under  p.  Fig.  3772.  The  valve-piston  is  in  the  position  for 
discharging  the  water  from  thfe  cylinders  through  the  pipe  e,  Fig.  3772,  by  the  sluice- valve  a*. 

The  valve-geer^s  worked  by  an  auxiliary  engine  /#,  by  means  of  the  lever  r.  The  auxiliary  engine- 
valves,  are  piston-valves  in  the  valve-cylinder  i.  Figs.  3772  and  3773.  communicating  with  the  press ure- 
pijK’s  by  a small  pipe,  provided  with  cook*,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3773.  The  motion  of  the  auxiliary  engine- 
valves  is  effected  by  a pair  of  tappets  <*/".  set  on  a vertical  rod  attached  to  the  cross-head  «.  These 
tippets  move  the  fall-bob  b,  by  means  of  the  canti  lever  t,  Fig.  3771,  the  other  end  of  the  lever  being 
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linked  to  the  rod  x,  Fig.  37*72,  (»,  Fig.  3771,  is  misplaced,)  which  again  is  linked  to  the  auxiliary  pU ton- 
valve  rod. 

Tlie  play  of  the  machine  is  now  manifest.  It  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  Harz  and  Huel- 
goat  engines,  described  by  Weisbach.  The  average  speed  of  the  engine  » 140  feet  per  minute,  or  7 
double  strokes  per  minute.  This  requires  a velocity  of  something  less  than  2}  feet  per  second  of  the 
water  in  the  pressure-pipes ; and  as  all  the  valve  apertures  are  large,  the  hydraulic  resistances  must  bo 
very  small.  The  engine  is  direct-acting,  drawing  water  from  a depth  of  135  feet,  by  means  of  tho 
spear  wit,  Figs.  3771  and  3772.  Tho  “box,"  or  bucket  of  the  pump,  is  28  inches  in  diameter,  so  that 


the  discharge  is  266  gallons  per  stroke,  or  when  working  full  speed,  1 862  gallons  per  minute.  The 
mechanical  effect  duo  to  the  fall  and  quantity  of  water  consumed  is  nearly  140  horse-power.  The 
mechanical  effect  involved  in  the  discharge  of  the  last-named  quantity  of  water  is  nearly  74  horse- 
power, so  that  supposing  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  pumps  to  be  on  a par  with  each  other,  the 


efficiency  of  the  two  being  i;,  = 71*15,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  alone  »» 


1 -f*  Vi 
2 


in  the  language  of  Cornish  enginoors,  86  per  cent  is  the  duty  of  the  engine. 
Vol.  IL — 60 
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WATER-WHEELS — ' Thkoet  and  Constbcction  of.  Although  in  localities  where  mineral  resemn 
of  motive  power  art*  convenient,  the  ever-avnilable  steam-engine  Inis  much  diminished  the  importum-c 
of  hydraulic  movers,  these  must  always  continue  to  be  the  most  economical,  and  therefore  the  most 
frequently  resorted  to,  in  situations  where  the  liquid  element  can  be  attained  in  sufficient  abundance, 
and  under  the  necessary  circumstances  to  answer  the  conditions  contemplated.  A waterfall  is  rendered 
available  comparatively  without  labor,  and  furnishes  its  supplies  without  the  intervention  of  human  aid. 
The  energies  of  the  steam-engine,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  commanded  in  any  situation,  only  by  the 
influence  of  the  miner;  ami  in  localities  much  removed  from  sources  of  fuel,  can  only  be  sustained  at 
an  expense  which  fulls  heavily  upon  the  operations  to  which  they  are  subservient.  That  expense,  it  u 
true,  is  continually  being  diminished,  and  by  means  of  the  steam-engine  itself,  in  its  character  of  a car- 
rier ; but  uo  happy  discovery,  no  possibility,  can  reduce  it  to  the  minimum  at  which  our  water-runs  are 
maintained. 

But  while  water-power  has  the  advantage  of  economy,  where  it  is  abundant  and  constant,  in  other 
localities  where  it  is  more  immediately  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  seasons,  it  is  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  less  certain,  and  less  under  control,  than  the  more  artificial  agency  developed  in  the 
steam  engine,  it  is  this  independence  of  time  and  season,  of  circumstances  and  locality,  which  mark 
the  great  superiority  of  this  potent  creation  of  engineering  skill,  and  which,  in  its  multiform  applications 
ami  applicability,  have  invested  it  with  an  inqiortance  and  an  interest  which  success  seems  only  to 
stimulate  and  render  more  intense.  The  complexity  of  parts,  and  the  diversity  of  combination,  offer  a 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  alike  highly  inviting  to  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  mechanic. 
The  steam-engine,  even  as  a stationary  power,  is,  moreover,  of  recent  origin ; and  contemplating  the 
phases  which  it  has  already  assumed,  in  connection  with  the  general  feeling  that  its  energies  have  not 
yet  I teen  fully  developed,  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder  rtiat  it  has  diverted  attention  from  the  less  inviting 
problem  which  we  are  about  to  discuss.  Waterpower  is  an  old,  if  not  an  antiquated  subject,  on  which 
the  light  of  modern  improvement  lias  been  but  feebly  reflected  since  the  days  of  Smeaton  With  a few 
exceptions,  it  has  been  abandoned  to  the  management  of  those  who  recognize  in  it  no  principle,  and  no 
scope  for  improvement;  and  whose  practice  is  not  more  opposed  to  improvement  than  it  is  empirical 
and  opposite  to  all  true  principle. 

The  fact  thut  water-power  is  an  agency  which  cannot  l>e  augmented  at  pleasure,  and  which,  in  most 
situation*  where  it  is  employed,  has  a full  share  of  duty  imposed  upon  it,  renders  it  desirable  that  the 
best  means  of  economizing  it  be  adopted.  This  implies  a knowledge  of  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulics,  in  addition  to  that  acquaintance  with  the  general  laws  of  mechanics  which  every 
engineer  is  assumed  to  possess.  It  is  with  the  view  of  placing  the  subject  in  a distinct  and  concise 
form,  and  of  pointing  out  precisely  those  principles  which  ought  to  guide  the  practice  of  the  engineer 
in  his  dealings  with  this  agency,  that  we  undertake  a brief  exposition  of  the  general  problem.  Under 
the  title  assumed,  is  implied  the  economy  of  water  power,  mid  the  various  mean*  of  rendering  it  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  industry.  Without  avoiding  those  abstract  questions  which  beset  the  subject,  and 
which  imply  some  acquaintance  with  elementary  analysis,  we  snail  endeavor  to  keep  in  view  that 
theory  is  valuable  only  in  its  relations  to  practice. 

Characteristic  varieties  of  u-ater  wheels,  and  the  theory  of  their  action. — By  far  the  most  numerous, 
and.  therefore,  important  order  of  hydraulic  movers,  are  those  which  come  under  the  denomination  of 
vertical  wheels,  from  their  movement  being  in  vertical  planes,  and  their  axis  of  rotation  consequently 
horizontal.  Of  these  we  have  three  varieties — named  according  to  the  points  at  which  the  water  is 
received  upon  the  periphery — overshot , undershot,  and  breast  wheel.  This  last  is  further  distinguished 
as  high  and  low  breast,  according  as  the  water  is  received  upon  the  wheel  above  or  below  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  axis.  When  the  point  of  reception  approaches  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle,  it  becomes 
an  undershot-wheel ; and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  water  is  laid  on  within  a few  degrees  of  the  sum- 
mit, it  takes  the  name  of  overshot 

A second  order,  of  which  the  varieties  are  more  numerous,  and  even  less  distinct,  come  under  the 
denomination  of  horizontal  wheels,  because  they  move  in  planes  parallel  with  the  horizon,  and  cafce* 
quently  have  their  nxis  of  rotation  vertical.  Of  these,  the  best  known  types  are  the  reaction-wheel, 
the  turbines  of  Burdin,  Fourneyron,  and  Jooval,  the  tub- wheels  of  America,  (the  moulines  d cure  of  the 
French,)  and  the  wheel ets  common  in  the  south  of  France  (in  Provence  and  Daupliind),  and  which  cun- 
eist  simply  of  a scries  of  spoon  shaped  (and  sometimes  flat)  paddles  or  floats,  set  on  the  periphery  of  a 
strong  wooden  axis,  ami  against  which  the  water  is  projected  from  a conical  adjutage.  The  danaide, 
better  known  to  theory  than  practice,  belongs  to  the  same  order. 

The  effects  of  these  different  varieties  of  wheels  arise  from  three  sources — weight,  impulse,  and  re- 
action. But  in  stating  these  ns  the  primary  and  simple  elements  of  hydraulic  power,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  we  very  rarely  And  the  effect  reducible  to  a single  mode  of  action ; more  commonly  we 
find  two,  and  sometimes  even  the  three  acting  simultaneously,  and  not  unfrcquently  in  nearly  equal 
degrees.  Centrifugal  force  is  also  an  element  which  in  most  forms  of  wheels  requires  to  be  appreciated; 
and  in  some  construction* — the  reaction-wheel,  for  example — it  is  the  most  difficult  influence  which 
enters  into  the  calculation  of  the  ultimate  effect 

Directing  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  element  of  weight,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  when 
n given  volume  of  water  descend*  through  a known  height  11,  its  effect,  as  a mechanical  agent,  will  be 
expres-ed  by  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the  height  11  fallen  through.  As  a familiar  illustration,  in 
lieu  of  a more  precise  demonstration,  take  the  case  of  a horse  drawing  a load  upon  a horizontal  road, 
and  suppose  that  the  movement  is  uniform  over  a certain  distance:  the  constant  effort  exercised  by  the 
horse  may  manifestly  be  measured  by  a dynamometer  placed  between  the  horse  and  the  load.  Sup- 
posing this  done,  and  that  the  number  of  Ids.  indicated  by  the  instrument  as  the  force  expended  bv  the 
animal  in  moving  the  load  is  P,  and  that  the  distance  travelled  over  is  D feet ; the  product  P X or 
simply  P L,  will  be  a measure  of  the  umount  of  effort  exercised  by  the  animal  in  passing  over  the  given 
distance  D.  Now  if,  in  place  of  the  horse,  we  suppose  a weight  of  W lbs.  to  be  attached  to  the  load, 
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by  a rone  passing  over  a pulley  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  a pit,  of  the  depth  H,  equal  to  the  length  D,  the 

«ul!ey  being  assumed  to  have  no  friction,  and  the  rope  no  weight,  (conditions  which  can  be  virtually 
t tamed.)  the  weight  W,  which  is  a measure  of  the  constant  effort  exerted  by  the  animal,  will  descend 


and  drag  the  carnage  along  the  level  road  with  the  same  uniform  velocity,  and  arrive  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  at  the  same  moment  that  the  horse  would  have  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  distance  I).  In 
both  cases,  the  carrisige  passes  over  the  same  space  and  with  the  same  velocity ; the  weight  W is  there- 
fore capable  of  effecting  all  that  the  horse  had  done ; as  a prime  mover,  it  is  therefore  identical.  It  has 
given  the  same  quantity  of  action  W X H or  W H = P D in  the  same  time.  Its  dynamical  effect  may 
therefore  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  power  of  the  horse,  as  a known  unit  And  in  general  the  power 
developed  by  any  mover,  animate  or  inanimate,  may  in  like  manner  be  measured  by  that  of  a weight 
W descending  through  a certain  height  H,  and  expressed  by  the  product  W II. 

Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  it  is  further  obvious  that  the  greater  the  height  through  which  the 
weight  descends,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced.  But  as  a current  of  water  may  bo  regarded 
as  a continuous  succession  of  weights,  descending  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  succession— in  other  words,  the  measure  of  the  weight  which  descends  in  a given 
unit  of  time.  Let  that  unit  be  1 minute,  and  let  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  be  500  cubic  feet,  which 
multiplied  by  62$,  the  weight  in  lbs.  of  a cubic  foot  of  water,  gives  31,250  lbs.  as  the  weight  which  has 
descended  in  a minute.  Further,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  height  H,  through  which  it  descends, 
that  is,  the  whole  height  of  the  fall  or  head,  is  120  feet;  if  this  quantity  of  water  be  made  to  act  upon 
the  circumference  of  a gigantic  overshot-wheel,  so  constructed  as  to  be  free  from  all  those  detrimental 
influences  to  be  hereafter  considered,  and  the  wheel  be  attacked  by  a suitable  connection  to  a train  of 
carriages  upon  an  incline,  which  by  experiment  is  found  to  require  the  application  of  a force  (measured 
dymunometrically)  of  31,250  lbs.  to  move  it  through  120  feet  in  a minute,  then,  the  power  and  resistance 
being  equal,  the  water  will  give  motion  to  the  wheel,  and  descend  with  it  through  the  height  of  a fall 
equal  to  120  feet  in  the  same  time  that  the  load  is  moved  through  an  equal  distance  upon  the  incline. 
In  this  ca.se  we  have  manifestly  W H = PD,  since  W = P,  and  11  = D.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
only  is  necessary  to  establish  an  equality  of  dynamical  action.  Let  us  nssume  the  height  of  the  full  to 
be  reduced  to  30  feet,  and  the  force  necessary  and  sufficient  to  drag  the  train  of  carriage*  up  the  incline, 
with  a velocity  of  120  feet  a minute,  to  be  only  7812$  lbs.,  the  other  conditions  remaining  unchanged, 
the  quantity  of  water  constantly  in  action  upon  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  will  be  $th  of  31,250 
lbs.  = 7812$  lbs.,  since  the  rate  of  descent  is  120  feet  per  minute;  and  the  distance  $tli  of  120  feet,  or 
30  feet.  In  this  case,  D = 4 X H,  and  W = 31,250  lbs.  of  water  expended  in  the  unit  of  time  is  equal 
to  four  times  the  load  moved ; but  $ W X H = $ P X D is  W H = P D,  by  cancelling  the  common 
multiplier  $. 

'Hie  dynamical  force  of  a current  of  water  is  therefore  correctly  represented  by  W II  lbs.  per  minute; 
and  since  the  height  of  fall  H feet  is  independent  of  the  time,  W lbs.  must  express  the  weight  of  water 
which  descends  in  a minute.  A stream  on  which  there  is  a fall  of  30  feet,  with  a supply  of  600  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute,  will  afford  the  same  amount  of  power  ns  another  stream  of  1000  cubic  feet 
with  a fall  of  15  feet,  the  product  W H of  the  two  factors  being  the  same,  whether  we  take  30  X (500 
X 62$),  or  15  X (1000  X 62$). 

In  thus  estimating  the  motive  force  of  a current  of  water,  the  height  II  is  the  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  higher  and  lower  points  between  which  its  power  is  developed. 
This  is  termed  the  fall,  and  is  either  real  or  Active : it  is  real  when  the  fluid  descends  abruptly  from  a 
higher  to  a lower  level,  and  Active  when  it  acts  in  virtue  of  a velocity  of  motion  due  to  that  height.  Thus 
if  a current,  flowing  in  an  inclined  channel,  be  ascertained  by  experiment  to  have  a uniform  velocity  of 
12  feet  in  a second,  then  we  know,  from  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  that  the  Active  head  is  2 25  feet 
nearly,  and  is  found  from  the  formula  V = y/lg  H.  In  this  formula,  V expresses  the  velocity  of  the 
current  in  feet  per  second,  and  g = 32  2 feet  the  velocity  communicated  to  a falling  body  by  gravity  at 
the  end  of  the  first  second,  when  it  fulls  freely.  II  is  the  height  capable  of  generating  the  velocity  Yf 
V* 

and  is  therefore  represented  by  — 0-0l55  V*;  and  if  * be  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  fluid  cur- 

2g 

rent  in  square  feet,  then  the  weight  of  water  passing  a given  point  in  a second  will  be  62  5 a V ; and 
therefore  the  whole  dynamical  force  in  a second  will  he  expressed  by 
62-5  iV  X 0 01 55  V*  = 0 97  a V\ 

and  this  result  multiplied  by  the  number  of  second*  in  a minute,  the  unit  assumed  in  speaking  of  the 
dynamical  value  of  a real  fall  of  H feet,  gives  W H = 58  23  a V'*. 

* In  illustration:  let  the  mean  velocity  of  a current  be  10  feet  per  second,  the  mean  depth  2 feet,  and 
the  mean  width  15  feet ; then  V3  = 1000,  and  * = 30  square  feet ; 

. * . W H = 58  23  X 30  X 1000  = 1746900, 

the  dynamical  force  of  the  current,  of  which  the  Active  head  is  00155  V*  equivalent  to  1553  feet,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing  per  minute  is  1,125,000  lb<. 

The  Active  head  of  a stream  flowing  in  an  inclined  channel  may  then  be  determined  in  terms  of  a 
real  or  vertical  head,  and  measured  accordingly.  They  are,  indeed,  mutu  illy  convertible : and  were  it 
not  that  the  expression  W H is  arithmetically  more  convenient  than  58  128  * V3,  we  might  in  every 
case  determine  II  in  terms  of  V,  and  employ  the  hitter  formula  in  our  calculations  of  the  power  of  a 
V* 

waterfall.  Thus  generally  II  = ; therefore,  if  II  be  known,  the  value  of  V can  be  readily  deter- 

mined ; and  conversely,  if  V be  ascertained,  the  corresponding  value  of  H may  iu  like  manner  be 
found. 

We  have  hitherto  employed  these  expressions  abstractly  ; but  in  speaking  of  the  dynamical  force  of 
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a fall  of  water,  it  is  found  convenient  to  introduce  a unit  of  comparison  by  which  the  amount  may  be 
more  readily  conceived.  The  mind  does  not  readily  apprehend  the  value  of  a product,  even  of  curb 
magnitude  as  1,746.900;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  deal  with  much  higher  results.  In  this,  a*  in  a# 
other  estimates  of  mechanical  power  on  a large  scale,  the  unit  adopted  is  the  borst-pou-er,  reckoned  at 
161)  lbs.  raised  through  a height  of  220  feet  in  a minute,  or  33,000  Ins.  1 foot  high  per  minute — as  from 
the  bottom  of  a mine  by  a rope  passing  round  a pulley.  This  is  the  unit  introduced  by  Watt  in  rating 
his  steam-engines,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  the  maximum  work  of  the  London  dm 
horses.  The  estimate  is  found  to  be  a third  part  too  high,  as  applied  to  draught  horses  generally ; but 
as  a measure  of  dynamical  force,  when  applied  to  inanimate  sources  of  power,  it  is  unexceptionable  on 
that  account  The  object  is  served  by  a definition  of  the  unit ; and  horsepower  ia  a name  less  objec- 
tionable than  any  others  which  have  been  proposed,  unless  we  are  to  except  the  chtval  voyeur  of  the 
French  writers. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  magnitude  of  the  individual  factors  of  the  product  W II  may  rel- 
atively change  without  affecting  the  result  Now.  in  the  estimate  of  the  horse  power,  we  have  taken 
160  lbs.  = W raised  (or  descending)  through  220  feet  = II  in  a minute;  but  these  numbers  will  mani 
festly  give  the  same  pnnluct  by  multiplication  as  33,000  lbs  = W,  raised  (or  descending)  through  1 
foot  = H in  a minute.  This  affords  the  simpler  enunciation,  and  is  that  uniformly  adopted 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  moving  force  of  a current  of  water  in  units  of  this  kind,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  product  W II  by  33,000,  and  the  quotient  will  indicate  the  equivalent  in  horse  power. 
Thus  in  the  example  above,  we  find  WH  = 1,746,900  dyuumic  units;  which  divided  by  33,000  give* 
62  936  as  the  horse power  of  the  current. 

The  same  result  may,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  taking  the  reciprocal  of  33,000  = ‘000030,303  as  a 
multiplier.  And  if  we  take  Q to  represent  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  supplied  in  a minute,  we 

shall  have  W = 62  5 Q,  and,  therefore,  -0018,939  QH  will  express  the  horse-power 

33.000  628 


of  the  current  Tims  in  the  preceding  example,  the  fall  due  to  a velocity  of  10  feet  per  second  is  1*553 
feet  = II,  and  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  per  minute  will  be  (2  X 15  X 10)  X 60  = 18,000  cubic 
feet  =Q.  Then  OOI8939  X 18,000  X 1’553  =62  94  horse  power  as  before  determined. 

It  may  also  be  here  observed,  that  33,00u  lbs.  raised  a foot  in  a minute  being  the  same  as  550  lbs. 
raised  to  the  same  height  in  a second,  if  we  take  w to  represent  the  weight  of  water  supplied  in  the 

smaller  unit  of  time,  then  will  =*00182  W II  represent  the  horse-power  of  the  stream.  Thus  in 

4 W II 

the  preceding  example,  tc  = 300  X 62$  = 18,760  lbs. ; and  H = 1*563 ; therefore,  — =52*94  horse- 


power as  before. 

ALo,  since  550  lbs.  =8*8  cubic  feet  of  water,  if  q be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  furnished  per  second, 
then  will  in  like  manner  represent  the  horse-power  of  the  current. 


As  all  calculations  of  the  velocity  arc  referred  to  a second  the  unit  of  time,  these  fonm  of  expres- 
sion will  sometimes  be  useful  in  our  »ul**equent  investigations,  and  may  be  borne  in  mind. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  power  of  the  water;  but  in  the  application  of  a motive  power  by 
means  of  machinery,  we  in  no  case  realize  the  theoretical  effect.  To  produce  an  effect  by  a machine, 
is  to  overcome  the  resistances  continually  ami  periodically  reproduced  in  a direction  opposed  to  the 
direction  of  the  moving  force  during  the  time  of  its  action ; but  in  this  a certain  loas  invariably  occurs. 
Thus,  confining  our  attention  to  the  agency  under  consideration,  nil  the  force  W H of  a current  of  water 
directed  upon  the  buckets  of  a water-wheel  does  not  take  effect  A part  of  the  water  W commonly 
escapes,  especially  in  low  breast  and  undershot  wheels,  between  the  wheel  and  the  arc  by  which  the 
water  is  confined ; and  a part  of  thu  head  li  is  also  lost,  both  on  the  entrance  of  the  water  upon  the 
wheel  and  on  its  leaving  it  To  these  sources  of  loss  we  must  generally  add  the  amount  of  motive 
force  annihilated  by  the  counteraction  or  back  lash  of  the  water  in  striking  die  buckets,  mid  the  con- 
traction of  the  strenm  at  the  penstock.  These  circumstances,  to  which  we  shall  return,  prevent  the 
transfer  of  a certain  amount  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  water  to  the  wheel ; but  there  arc,  besides, 
absorbing  influences  which  diminish  the  useful  effect  uf  the  power  actually  developed.  In  the  machine 
itself,  we  have  the  friction  of  the  journals ; and  if  the  velocity  be  high,  as  in  horizontal  wheels  working 
under  high  falls,  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  a sensible  quantity.  At  the  geering  by 
which  the  power  vs  transmitted  to  the  working  points,  another  loss  takes  place  by  the  friction  and 
shocks  of  the  teeth — individually  very  small,  it  in  true,  but  being  constantly  and  often  repeated,  the 
sum  becomes  an  appreciable  quantity. 

These  resistances,  which  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate,  being  in  some  part  essen- 
tial to  every  arrangement  tff  mechanism,  have  in  consequence  obtained  the  name  of  passive  resistances, 
in  contradistinction  to  active  resistance,  by  which  we  understand  the  useful  effect  developed  The  sum 
of  the  two — that  is.  the  whole  resistance  overcome  by  the  machine,  active  and  passive,  useful  ami  turn- 
productive — is  itR  dynamic  effect,  and  is  less  than  the  dynamical  effect  of  the  water  expended  by  tl* 
amount  of  loss  incurred  by  the  factors  W X II. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  respecting  the  development  of  mechanical  power,  its  measurement 
being  the  force  requisite  to  elevate  a given  weight  through  a known  spaoe  in  a defined  unit  of  time,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  higher  the  velocity  of  the  machine,  the  greater  will  be  its  efficiency,  supposing 
always  the  resistance  overcome  to  preserve  the  same  int«#wity.  If,  therefore,  we  put  *•  to  represent 
the  weight  equivalent  to  the  useful  or  active  resistance,  aud  r the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome, 
also  vs'  X v'  to  denote  the  same  quantities  in  rcspecL  of  the  passive  resistances,  we  shall  have  as  the 
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expression  of  the  whole  dynamical  effect  of  the  machine,  ic  i*  + ir'  v'.  But  ns  all  resistances,  active 
ami  passive,  upon  the  inucliine  are  reducible  to  the  common  velocity  r,  we  may  put  W to  represent 
their  entire  nun : and,  therefore,  denoting  by  E the  whole  dynamical  effect,  we  shall  have  E = W v. 
In  words:  the  effect  of  the  mover  i«  equal  to  the  resistances  overcome. 

From  this,  we  observe  that  the  effect  does  not  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  individual  factors, 
hut  upon  that  of  their  product.  By  means  of  geering,  the  working  speed  may  be  made  a hundred  or  a 
thousand  times  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  first  mover;  hut  when  this  is  the  case,  the  weight  ele- 
vated will  be  correspondingly  diminished  or  increased  in  amount,  agreeably  to  the  maximum  univer- 
sally recognized  in  mechanics,  that  whatever  is  gained  in  speed  is  lost  in  force,  and  vice  verm. 

7 he  factor  v is  in  practice  easily  ascertained  by  observation ; bat  W being  the  sum  of  resistances 
opposed  to  the  movement  of  the  machine,  and  often  consisting  of  many  particulars  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained, and  only  ascertainable  by  direct  experiment,  u-ualty  of  some  difficulty,  this  factor,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  effect  K,  does  not  always  partake  of  that  certainty  which  is  desirable,  in  comparing 
the  work  done  with  the  power  expended.  But  this  last,  which  we  have  represented  by  W H,  being 
always  greater  than  E,  we  know  that  whatever  may  be  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel,  these  forces  must 
have  the  relation  E = m W H,  in  which  m is  a fraction  less  than  1,  but  different  in  different  cases  and 
conditions,  and  only  determinable  by  direct  experiment.  Taking  the  force  expended,  viz.,  W H = 1, 
ti»e  coefficient  m will  express  the  ratio  of  the  effect  realized  in  the  active  and  passive  resistances  of  the 
mover  to  that  force.  It  can  never  equal  1,  for  then  the  whole  moving  force  would  be  realized  by  the 
wheel,  which  cannot  possibly  happen  by  any  adaptation  hitherto  discovered  ; much  less  can  it  exceed  1, 
which  would  imply  that  the  power  realized  is  greater  than  that  expended.  The  values  which  it  bears 
in  particular  cases  will  be  subsequently  investigated  at  considerable  length,  taking  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
cus-ion the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  directed  to  its  determination.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  very  rarely  exceeds  U80,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  undershot-wheels, 
it  falls  below  0*25.  In  wheels  coming  under  the  denomination  of  high  breast  and  overshot,  the  common 
value  ranges  from  0 75  to  0-66. 

The  formula  E = m W II  is  general ; it  applies  to  any  hydraulic  mover  under  any  circumstances, 
and,  therefore,  the  effect  and  producing  cause  may  always  he  thus  compared.  When  the  fall  is  fictive, 
we  have  seen  that  it  may  be  determined  in  terms  of  H,  from  the  known  relations  of  the  velocity  V 
generated  in  the  current,  to  the  generating  head  H.  But  it)  the  case  of  an  undershot -wheel  acting  by 
a fictive  head,  although  the  formula  of  ultimate  comparison  remains  the  same  aa  for  an  overshot-wheel 
acting  under  a real  head,  the  mode  of  action  is  different,  and  requires  a separate  consideration.  Taking 
a case  of  the  most  simple  kind,  in  which  the  wheel  is  furnished  with  radial  floats,  and  acts  in  a confined 
rectilineal  course,  in  which  the  current  of  water  flows  with  a velocity  of  V feet  per  second,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  motion  of  the  floats  must,  under  the  supposition  of  the  wheel  being  burdened,  be  less  than  V 
when  impelled  by  the  current ; since  it  is  clear  that  the  fluid  could  have  no  effect  upon  them  if  they 
moved  at  the  same  velocity,  and  would  retard  rather  than  impel  the  wheel  at  any  higher  velocity. 
Moreover,  in  impelling  the  floats  nt  a given  velocity  v,  there  must  remaiu  in  the  water,  after  it  has 
passed  the  wheel,  a certain  velocity  which  is  always  greater,  and  cannot  manifestly  be  less  than  v.  If, 
according  to  the  supposition,  the  floats  so  completely  occupy  the  watercourse  that  no  particle  of  the 
fluid  can  pass  without  noting  upon  them,  the  velocity  retained  by  the  current  would  evidently  be  the 
difference  between  the  initial  velocity  V,  and  that  imparted  to  the  surfaces  opposed  to  its  motion.  But 
this  condition,  although  not  actually,  fs  virtually  fulfilled  iu  every  case  analogous  to  that  assured,  how* 
ever  imperfect  the  arrangements  in  scheme  and  construction.  Although  a highly  mobile  fluid,  there  is 
a certain  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  a cut  rent  of  water,  by  which  an  equilibrium  of  motion  is,  if  not 
uniformly  maintained,  at  least  quickly  established  in  cases  of  disturbance.  The  interruption  offered  to 
one  p4ii  (ion  of  the  mass  is  speedily  communicated  to  the  whole.  The  uninterrupted  particles,  by  the 
mutual  cohesion  existing  in  the  inass,  act  ujkmi  those  to  which  the  interruption  has  occurred,  and  there- 
by reciprocally  communicate  and  lose  a portion  of  the  velocity  which  they  possessed.  An  equilibrium 
may  not  be  thus  instantaneously  established.  Like  other  ponderous  bodies,  the  fluid  particles  possess 
inertia,  and  therefore,  require  time  to  receive  and  communicate  motion ; hut  the  action  is  no  less  certain 
and  essential  to  the  conditions  assumed.  We  inay,  consequently,  without  risk  of  error,  presume  that 
in  all  cases  the  velocity  retained  by  the  water  after  it  has  acted  upon  the  float  of  the  wheel,  will  be 
fairly  expressed  by  V — v.  This  velocity  is,  moreover,  lost  as  respects  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel : it 
bos  produced  no  effect.  Now,  from  what  has  been  before  stated,  we  know  that  the  head  equivalent  to 


the  initial  velocity  V of  the  current  may  be  expressed  by  ; and  extending  the  same  principle  to  the 

9 r* 

velocity  v communicated  to  the  wheel,  the  head  equivalent  will  be  expressed  by-—;  and  the  head  lost 

3 (V  — tV 

in  consequence  of  the  unemployed  velocity  V — 1>  will,  in  like  manner,  be  represented  by  - — ~ — - . The 


vertical  section  of  the  stream  being,  therefore,  designated  as  before  by  «,  the  whole  weight  of  water 
acting  upon  the  wheel,  in  a second  of  time,  will  be  represented  by  62  5 * V,  and  this  multiplied  by  60 
will  be  the  quantity  acting  in  a minute  = W.  The  dynamical  effect  of  tlie  impulse  will,  therefore,  be 
expressed  by 


W 


v*_ 

2y 


(V  — »)»\ 


reducible  to 


W 

9 


(V  — v)v 


by  performing  the  operations  indicated.  An  I designating  by  hh'  h,f,  the  heights  of  head  due  to  the 
three  velocities  V,  r,  and  V — v,  we  have  the  equivalent  expression 

W (A  — A'— -A"). 
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The  two  last  terms  in  the  parentheses  manifestly  diminish  the  effect  produced  Were  they  zero,  this 
effect  would  then  be  WA,  which  is  the  whole  dynamic  force  of  the  current,  since  h represents  the  total 
head  due  to  the  velocity  V.  In  order  that  the  first  of  the  two  lust  terms  may  he  zero,  it  is  necessary 
that  v — 0 ; and  on  this  supposition,  the  whole  expression  vanishes,  showing  that  uo  effect  is  realized— 
which  is  manifest! v the  case  where  the  wheel  has  no  velocity.  The  expression  further  shows  that  tbe 
velocity  preserved  by  the  water  after  it  had  acted  upon  the  floats  depends  upon  the  relation  of  V and 
t\  and  m order  that  V — v = 0,  the  wheel  must  have  the  ramo  velocity  as  the  current.  In  this  case  also 
the  whole  expression  vanishes,  or  the  power  realized  is  nothing ; for  then  the  whole  force  of  the  water 
will  be  absorbed  by  its  own  velocity,  and  could  only  turn  the  wheel  at  an  equal  velocity  when  the 
hurvlen  (including  its  own  weight  and  passive  resistances)  of  the  wheel  is  nothing.  The  formula  is, 
therefore,  consistent  with  itself  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a fair  representation 
of  the  effect  realized  in  all  intermediate  conditions. 

There  are  other  modes  of  establishing  the  rule,  which  it  may  be  at  least  satisfactory  to  state,  more 
especially  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  them  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  inquiry.  According  to 
a well-known  notation  in  dynamics,  the  weight  of  a laxly  divided  by  gravity  g is  called  the  mom  ; and 
the  mass  multiplied  into  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  Is  denominated  the  quantity  of  tnovemnU,  or 
prruzurc  of  the  body. 

Adopting  this  notation,  and  denoting  the  weight  of  fluid  which  flows  in  a second  by  rr,  aud  its  velocity 
by  V ; then  the  mass  will  be  represented  by  - and  the  quantity  of  movement  or  pressure  by  ~ V.  But 
the  floats  of  the  wheel  are  assumed  to  recede  from  the  impulse  with  a velocity  of  v feet  per  second ; 
the  pressure  exercised  upon  them  will  therefore  be  reduced  to  - (V  — v) ; but  the  space  passed  through 
by  the  wheel,  impelled  by  this  pressure,  is  v feet  per  second ; consequently  the  dynamical  force  (the 


product  of  the  pressure  and  velocity)  will  be  — (V'  — e)  v per  second;  or  taking  W = 60»e,  it  will  be 

W ^ 

— (V  — e)  v per  minute.  But  as  before  observed, 

W, 


1 f 2s ' 2}  2 9 S 


as  may  be  found  by  reduction  of  this  last  expression. 

From  the  principle  formerly  adverted  to  of  the  relation  of  the  velocity  possessed  by  a falling  body, 
to  the  height  through  which  it  must  have  fallen  to  acquire  that  velocity,  it  follows  that  the  weight 
being  «c  pounds,  and  the  velocity  V feet  per  second,  there  must  be  accumulated  in  the  body  a number 

v * 

of  units  of  dynamical  force  represented  by  the  former  tr  --  as  before  shown.  After  it  has  passed  from 
the  velocity  V to  the  less  velocity  U,  there  will  bo  accumulated  in  it  the  number  of  units  of  force  rep 
resented  by  re  — _ There  will  therefore  have  been  taken  from  its  dynamic  force  a number  of  unit* 


* IK  V>  U’ 

represented  by  w — re  - — = 


W 


(V* — U)*.  Now  this  must  be  equally  true  of  a current  of  water 


or  of  any  other  body  ; consequently,  if  the  velocity  with  which  it  meets  the  floats  of  the  wheel  be  V, 
and  it  escape  with  the  reduced  velocity  U,  the  force  lost  by  its  action  will  be  expressed  by 

But  this  force  has  been  lost  bv  impulse  upon  the  floats,  and  ought,  theoretically,  to  have  been  en- 
tirely communicated  to  them.  6n  this  assumption,  if  v denote  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  in  feet  per 

second,  and  p the  pressure  overcome,  then  will  p r = ~ (V  * — U *). 

But  on  the  assumption  that  the  water  meets  the  floats  of  the  wheel  without  shock,  it  will  leave  them 
with  a velocity,  ns  before  shown,  of  (V  — v = U)  feet  per  second;  consequently,  putting  fur  U*its 
equivalent  (V  — »)’  and  reduce  our  formula  by  performing  the  operations  indicated,  we  find 

\V  W 

/>*=  o-  (V*-(V-r)’)=--(V-*)e 

2D 


which  is  the  same  expression  which  resulted  from  the  preceding  modes  of  investigating  the  question 
In  the  case  of  purely  undershot  and  other  impulsive  wheels,  we  may  therefore  assume  the  effect, 


in  which,  as  before,  m is  coefficient  determined  by  experiment,  and  W the  weight  of  water  in  pounds 
per  minute ; and  V and  v are  respectively  the  velocities  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel 
m feet  per  second. 

This  formula  was  first  given  in  all  its  precision  and  generality  by  Borda,  in  his  memoir  on  water- 
wheels, presented  to  the  French  Academy  iu  1767-  Having  called  s the  velocity  with  which  the  water 
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abandons  the  machine,  and  - the  sum  of  the  losses  of  vis-viva  sustained  by  the  fluid,  he  gives,  as  a gen- 
eral corollary  to  the  principles  demonstrated  in  his  memoir,  the  relation, 


9 S U I V 


which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  above  established,  p being  the  pressure  overcome  by  the  wheel,  v its 
velocity  m feet  per  second  ; P the  total  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  water,  and  h the  head  reul  or 
Active ; u = V — v the  difference  of  velocity  of  the  current  and  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  Deceived 
by  his  formula,  he,  however,  remarks  that  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  effect  u = 0 and  z — 0 ; whence 
pv=  PA,  which  in  plain  language  signifies  that  the  wheel  being  at  rest,  the  whole  power  of  the  stream 
is  realized.  This  is  evidently  absurd ; but  the  absurdity  is  in  the  interpretation,  not  in  the  formula. 
When  u and  z are  respectively  zero,  no  power  is  realized,  but  the  flouts  of  the  wheel  entirely  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  water,  and  sustain  the  whole  pressure  PA.  But  pressure  without  motion  is  not 
power.  The  error  has,  however,  been  reiterated  until  it  has  assumed  the  position  of  an  established  prin- 
ciple. Tliua  every  writer  since  Carnot  has  luid  it  down,  as  the  basis  iff  the  theory  of  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, “ that  in  order  that  the  machine  may  produce  the  greatest  possible  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
water  shall  arrive  and  act  upon  it  without  shock,  and  quit  it  without  velocity.”  That  the  maximum 
effect  be  obtained,  it  is  admitted  that  there  must  be  no  percussive  action  ; the  fluid  must  lose  its  velocity 
by  insensible  degrees;  but  to  suppose  that  it  shall  quit  the  wheel  without  velocity,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  wheel  itself  has  motion  equal  to  that  of  the  stream,  and  consequently  produces  no  mechanical  effect. 
The  doctrine  is,  however,  true,  if  instead  of  velocity,  we  read  “ relative  velocity.”  In  this  case  no  water 
will  escape  that  has  not  given  up  a certain  amount  of  its  movement  to  the  wheel,  and  it  will  clearly  pos- 
sess the  feast  quantity  of  motion  consistent  with  its  actiun  upon  the  floats,  namely,  an  absolute  velocity 
equal  to  theirs.  On  this  condition  we  shall  have  v — V — »•  and  therefore  v = 4 V,  which  implies  that 
the  wheel  ought  to  take  half,  and  only  half,  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

We  shall  hereafter  find  that  this  conclusion  requires  modification ; but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  intimate  the  mode  of  calculation,  and  to  point  out  the  theoretical  conditions  which  form  the 
basis  of  inquiry. 

It  now  only  remains  in  this  place  to  indicate  the  general  principle  of  the  reaction  of  water.  Accord- 
ing to  Newton’s  third  law  of  motion,  action  and  reaction  are  equal  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direction. 
This  proposition  assumes  the  character  of  an  axiom,  when  the  mind  is  directed  to  the  reciprocal  nction 
of  solids,  since  it  is  clear  that  any  l>ody  acting  upon  another  by  pressure,  for  example,  must  itself  ex- 
perience a re:iction  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  nction  which  it  exercises.  In  the  same  manner, 
whenever  a force,  ns  that  of  gravity,  pressing  upon  a fluid,  causes  it  to  issue  through  an  orifice  formed 
in  the  side  of  a containing  vessel,  a force  equal  and  contrary  to  that  with  which  the  stream  issues  will, 
in  consequence,  be  expended  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel  opposite  to  the  orifice  of  escape.  To  explain 
this  very  briefly:  when  a part  of  the  weight  of  a fluid  is  expended  in  producing  motion  in  any  direc- 
tion, an  equal  pressure  is  necessarily  deducted  from  its  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  the  gravi- 
tation employed  in  generating  velocity  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  causing  pressure.  Supposing  an 
orifice  to  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  a vessel  filled  with  water,  a column  of  the  fluid  will  descend 
through  it,  and  will  expend  during  its  descent  a quantity  of  pressure  equal  to  a column  of  twice  the 
depth  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  and  having  an  area  equal  to  the  least  section  of  the  stream.  For  exam- 
ple : suppose  the  vessel  to  be  16  feet  deep,  and  to  be  kept  constantly  full,  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
will  be  32  feet  in  a second  ; and,  therefore,  a column  of  32  feet  of  length  will  pass  through  the  orifice 
in  each  second,  with  the  whole  velocity  derivable  from  its  weight  acting  for  the  time.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  an  equal  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  must  be  expended  in  producing 
that  velocity,  and  must  of  course  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  fluid — that  is,  from  the 
entire  pressure  which  it  would  otherwise  exercise  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Now,  what  is  true  with 
respect  to  vertical  descent,  is  equally  true  when  the  motion  is  in  any  other  direction.  When  the  orifice 
is  formed  in  the  side  of  the  vessel,  the  pressure  upon  that  side  will  be  diminished  by  as  much  as  tho 
pressure  employed  in  producing  the  motion  ; and  the  effect  of  the  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  that 
direction  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  vessel  were  subjected  to  an  equal  pressure  of  any  other  kind  in  au 
opposite  direction.  And,  moreover,  the  pressure  being  lateral,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  only 
direction  in  which  a vertical  force,  like  that  of  gravity,  can  itself  act,  it  must  be  derived  from  reaction  of 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  vessel  upon  the  moving  jiarticles  of  the  fluid,  and  may  be  assimilated  to  the 
constant  pressure  of  a spring  interposed  between  tho  moving  particles  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  orifice.  In  this  position  the  spring  must  needs  act  in  a direction  exactly  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  movement  impressed  upon  the  fluid,  and  with  an  intensity  exactly  equal  to  the  hy- 
draulic pressure — that  is,  to  the  force  due  to  the  volume  of  water  issuing  by  the  orifice.  Now,  if  » be 
tukeu  to  denote  the  cross  sectional  area,  in  square  feet,  of  the  stream,  and  A the  depth  of  the  water  above 
the  centre  of  the  orifice,  then  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a second  will  be  * >/  h cubic  feet, 
and  the  weight  62  5 s V 2 ah.  But  the  hydraulic  pressure  due  to  this  volume  of  water  will  be  62*5 
s X 2 A,  which  is  the  weight  in  jxiunds  which  would  lie  necessary  and  sufficient  to  prevent  thu  vessel 
from  receding  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  w*ater  issues.  To  approach  the  actual  condi- 
tions : suppose  a vertical  cylinder  with  two  hollow  tubes  inserted  near  its  base,  and  projecting  laterally 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis ; that  these  tubes  are  closed  at  their  outward  extremities,  and  communicate 
freely  with  the  interior  of  tho  cylinder ; that  an  orifice  is  pierced  near  the  extremity  of  each  on  opposite 
sides  of  their  common  axis,  and  in  a plane  passing  through  that  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  uf  the 
cylinder.  If  this  apparatus  be  placeu  on  a vertical  axis,  round  which  it  is  free  to  revolve,  it  will  consti- 
tute that  variety  ol  hydraulic  machine  known  us  Barker’s  Mill,  and  may  be  considered  a type  of  those 
machines  which  derive  their  power  from  the  reaction  of  fluids.  Water  being  lot  iu  to  fill  the  vertical 
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cylinder,  it  will  flow  into  the  horizontal  tube?,  and  issue  by  the  lateral  orifices ; but  in  thus  finding  rent 
into  the  atmosphere  through  the  (contrary)  sides  of  the  tubes,  these  will  be  made  to  recede  in  a direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  water  flows  out,  and  thereby  produce  a circular  motion  of  the  appa- 
ratus round  the  axis  by  which  it  is  confined. 

To  arrive  nt  a general  notion  of  the  power  developed  by  the  revolution  of  the  machine,  let  U9  denote 
the  depth  of  the  cylinder  above  the  level  of  the  orifices  by  H,  and  the  sum  of  the  cross-sectional  areas 
of  the  jets  by  S ; if  the  cylinder  be  kept  constantly  full  of  water  to  the  depth  H,  then  the  weight  which 
must  be  applied  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  machine  tends  to  revolve,  and  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  uxi*  of  revolution  as  the  centres  of  the  orifices,  to  prevent  the  machine  from  getting 
into  motion,  will  be  62^8  X 2H  lbs.,  this  being  the  hydraulic  pressure  due  to  the  quantity  of  water 
S y/'lg  id  cubic  feet  discharged  each  second.  Otherwise  expressed,  the  weight  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  balance  the  hydraulic  pressure,  and  thereby  to  prevent  tne  machine  from  revolving.  Is  that  of  a col- 
umn of  water  equal  in  length  to  twice  the  head,  and  having  an  area  of  base  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
cross-sectional  areas  of  the  two  jets.  This  is  found  to  agree  with  experiment,  and  it  may  be  determined 
from  a priori  reasoning.  In  every  body  falling  freely,  the  velocity  ucquired  in  a given  unit  of  time  is 
such  as  would  carry  it  through  double  the  space  which  it  has  fallen  during  the  next  equal  unit  of  time, 
supposing  gravity  to  cease  to  net  upon  it.  There  must,  therefore,  have  issued  by  each  of  the  orifices  of 
the  machine,  a column  of  water  equal  to  double  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  orifices,  that  is,  2 H, 
and  the  weight  of  such  column  is  manifestly  62$  S X 2 II. 

This  will  then  be  the  condition  of  the  machine  held  in  a state  of  rest  by  a weight  balancing  the  hy- 
draulic pressure  of  the  water  discharged  by  its  orifices.  But  when  it  is  allowed  to  get  into  motion 
another  important  condition  is  superadded.  Centrifugal  force  is  brought  into  uction,  and  increases  the 
pressure  of  the  water  at  the  orifices,  and  thereby  augments  the  quantity  discharged  in  a given  time, 
and  also  the  intensity  of  the  reaction,  exactly  as  if  the  head-pressure  or  depth  of  the  cylinder  were  cor- 
respondingly increased. 

A common  expression  for  the  centrifugal  force  of  a body  revolving  in  n circle  at  a distance  x from  the 

centre  of  motion  is  - z,  in  which  « is  the  angular  velocity  at  the  distance  x,  and  is  = - when  r el- 
s' x 

presses  the  absolute  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  at  the  distanoe  x.  Now,  if  the  mass  - of  the  body  ad- 

9 

vancc  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  outwards,  through  the  element  of  space  d x,  in  an  instant  of  time,  the 

quantity  of  action  (vis  viva)  created  by  the  centrifugal  force  will  be  -w’xtfx.  But  this  being  true  of 

9 

a solid  body,  will  be  equally  true  of  the  molecules  of  wnter  in  the  arms  of  the  machine.  If,  therefore, 
these  arms  commence  at  a distance  r and  extend  to  a distance  R (the  centres  of  the  orifices)  from 
the  centre  of  rotation,  we  shall  have,  by  integrating  for  the  space  between  r and  R,  the  length  of 
each  arm.  • 

ft 


fr 


- w* x rfx  = $ - «’ (R*  — r*). 

9 9 


And  since  u = if  wo  take  the  quantity  of  water  to  = 1,  we  have,  as  the  pressure  at  the  orifices  doe 
to  the  velocity  of  rotation. 

If,  therefore,  we  add  this  to  the  initial  head-pressure  H,  wc  shall  have  as  the  whole  pressure  at  the 
orifices  of  the  macliiue, 

• -+?,  0~£)- 

Now,  under  this  pressure,  the  expenditure  of  water  will  be  increased  as 
i/2gll  to  y)tg  ^ *■» 

putting  V for  the  velocity  due  to  the  initial  head  11 ; and  supposing  the  permanent  head  II  to  h*T® 

been  increased  by  the  quantity  --  y 1 — by  directly  increasing  the  depth  of  the  cylinder,  it  is 

plain,  from  what  lias  before  been  stated  respecting  the  force  of  reaction,  that  the  weight  which  would 
just  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  machine  from  getting  into  motion,  would  bo 

aM8X.|H  + 5(,_^)jlh. 

This,  then,  is  the  whole  pressure  of  reaction  due  to  the  increased  head  H 4-  ~ ( 1 — \ • but  the  re- 

v*  r*  \ RV 

action  due  to  the  fictive  part  *8  °bhiined  in  consequence  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  tbo 
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machine,  with  a velocity  of  v feet  per  second ; a portion,  therefore,  of  the  whole  reaction  due  to  tho 
quantity  of  water  expended,  must  have  been  consumed  in  communicating  that  velocity  to  the  volume 
of  water  discharged  in  that  second  of  time.  The  pressure  thereby  withdrawn  from  that  due  to  tho 
condition  of  rest  will  be  expressed  by  the  mass  X into  the  velocity,  that  is,  by 


o x w; 

and  this  pressure  being  subtracted  from  the  pressure  due  to  the  whole  force  of  reaction,  there  remains 
the  whole  effective  presaurp,  that  is,  the  resistance  or  load  which  the  mucliine  can  overcome  at  the  given 
velocity,  v feet  per  second.  The  operation  being  performed,  we  obtain 

+ — + — £,)j 

But  the  weight  of  water  discharged  in  a second  is 

s Jig  H + »’  (l — jji)=“; 


therefore, 


62*8  = 


If  then,  we  put  for  62*  S in  the  foregoing  expression  this  equivalent,  and  reduce,  wc  obtain  the  conve- 
nient formula, 


Now,  this  being  the  pressure  acting  upon  the  machine,  and  the  velocity  being  t>  feet  per  second,  the 
power  transmitted,  supposing  no  loss,  will  be 


and  putting  V = y/‘lg  H -f-  the  formula  takes  the  form 

t p 

-(V  — v)  v, 

9 

in  which  w = the  weight  of  water  discharged  in  a second ; V the  velocity  of  the  issuing  jets,  and  v the 
absolute  velocity  of  the  machine,  in  feet  per  second.  The  theoretical  rule  thus  agrees  with  that  estab- 
lished for  wheels  which  derive  their  efficiency  from  the  impulse  of  the  stream,  thereby  verifying  the 
doctrine  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  There  still  remains  however,  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  experimental  coefficient  m,  with  which  this  expression  must  likewise  be  affected  to  render  it  avail- 
able in  practice ; but  tins  being  different  for  differently  constructed  machines,  we  cannot  pursue  tho 

T'lry  in  this  place. 

tc  rule  may  be  otherwise  established  thus : Tin?  whole  laboring  force,  or  mechanical  efficiency  of  the 

If*  / }•*  V 

water,  expended  under  a head-pressure  of  H ^ feet,  will  be 

But  of  this  efficiency  there  is  consumed  in  giving  rotatory  motion  to  the  water,  and  thereby  raising  the 
head-pressure  ^1  — the  quantity  ~ - v7  ^1  — which  consequently  falls  to  be  deducted 
from  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  fluid. 

Again,  the  water  leaves  the  machine  with  a certain  amount  of  velocity  remaining  in  it,  nnmolv, 
a velocity  equal  to  the  difference  between  that  with  which  it  issues  from  the  orifices  under  the  virtual 
v7  / r7  \ 

head  H -f-  — - (l  — z — ),  and  the  velocity  of  the  machine  measured  on  the  tangent  to  the  circlo 
~g  \ it1  / 

through  which  the  orifices  revolve ; this  difference  of  velocity  will  be  expressed  by 
and  the  quantity  of  laboring  force  due  to  it  will  be 
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This  likewise  falls  to  be  deducted  from  the  laboring  force  due  to  the  water  expended  under  the  head 
II -f  — ^1  — — j,  leaving  the  efficiency  communicated  to  the  machine 


which  is  the  same  formula  as  we  obtained  by  the  preceding  investigation,  and  which,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe,  would  correctly  represent  the  action  of  the  machine,  were  it  not  that  it  is  liable  to  modification 
by  certain  incidental  influences,  which  remain  to  be  examined  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  details  of 
construction,  and  other  circumstances  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  affected. 

We  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  different  varieties  of  wheels  before  indicated,  and  shall  take 
them  nearly  in  the  order  given,  but  under  a somewhat  more  convenient  division. 

Buckct-trhreU. — Under  this  head  we  include  those  nominal  varieties  of  verticil  wheels— overshot  and 
breast — which  are  provided  with  buckets  iinon  their  peripheries  for  the  reception  of  the  water,  and 
which,  therefore,  derive  their  efficiency  chiefly  from  the  weight  of  the  fluid  received  into  the  buckets. 
This  form  of  wheel,  at  whatever  point  the  water  may  be  received  ujkhi  its  circumference,  is  the  most 
obvious  in  its  action.  No  hydraulic  machine  could  be  more  simple : a given  weight  descends  from  a 
given  height;  a known  power  is  thus  expended,  to  which  the  work  performed  ought  to  bear  an  assign* 
able  relation. 

The  older  buckot-wheela  which  we  encounter  are  constructed  of  wood ; but  that  material,  once  of 
almost  universal  use  in  constructive  mechanics,  is  fast  giving  place  to  iron,  and  in  a few  years  hence  we 
may  expect  that  a wooden  water-wheel  will  be  as  rare,  anil  us  much  an  object  of  antiquarian  interest 
to  those  who  take  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  industrial  art*,  as  wooden  geering  has 
already  become.  Many  of  those  wheels  still  continue  to  exhibit  in  their  constructive  details  a very  su- 
perior style  of  workmanship,  and  an  attention  to  durability  winch,  in  several  instances  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer,  the  lapse  of  a century  has  hardly  conquered.  The  l>e6t  specimens,  no  doubt,  only 
remain  of  the  truly  old  construction,  while  those  of  an  inferior  grade  have  disappeared  and  been  replaced 
by  wheels  of  modern  construction,  in  which  irou,  if  not  the  sole  material,  holds  at  least  a prominent 
place. 


Another  peculiarity,  not  indeed  uncommon  in  wheels  of  recent  construction,  although  generally  aban- 
doned by  millwrights  who  make  pretensions  to  a superior  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  the  transmission  of  hydraulic  power,  unless  trie  conditions  be  dictated  by  extraneous  circumstan- 
ces, consists  in  passing  the  water  over  the  summit  of  the  wheel  into  the  buckets  in  the  manner 
represented  in  rig.  3774.  This  arrangement  constitutes  literally  nti  overshot-wheel ; but  while  we 
have  preserved  the  name,  it  is  no  longer  deemed  necessary  to  apply  it  literally.  In  the  present  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  that  the  water  is  received  into  the  bucket*  near  the 
summit  of  the  wheel ; and,  in  ordinary  practice,  those  wheels  reckoned  as  overshot,  by  strict  definition 
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come  under  the  designation  of  high-breast  wheels.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  construction  yet 
erected  is  that  represented  in  Figs.  3778  and  3779,  in  winch  the  height  of  the  fall  bears  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel  the  relation  of  9 to  10.  In  the  purely  overshot-wheel  this  relation,  as  wo  shall  immedi- 
ately have  occasion  to  show,  is  very  nearly  inverted 


3778.  3779. 


In  the  construction  of  wheels  of  this  class,  the  technical  points  which  remain  to  be  considered,  after  de- 
termining the  diameter  and  breadth  of  the  wheel  from  the  height  of  fall  ami  quantity  of  water  furnished 
by  the  stream,  arc  the  axle  and  its  journals,  the  anus  and  their  connections,  the  shrouding,  sole,  and 
buckets. 

The  subject  of  the  axle  and  journals  has  already  been  very  fully  noticed  when  treating  of  shafts  in 
the  article  on  Oeerino,  (which  see;)  but  it  may  be  here  added  that  in  iron  wheels  of  great  weight  and 
breadth,  in  which  the  axle  is  consequently  of  corresponding  diameter  and  length,  and  especially  when 
tlie  wheel  is  to  be  transported  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  work  at  which  it  is  constructed,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  make  the  axle  of  two.  or  even  of  three  parts.  When  the  axle  is  formed  in  this  man- 
ner, the  parts  are  fitted  together  by  turning,  and  rre  secured  by  bolts  in  strong  flanges  cast  upon  the 
contiguous  extremities.  Fig.  3775  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  arrangement  in  its  best  and  most  endur- 
ing form — that  in  which  it  is  least  liable  to  objection.  But  no  force  of  ingenuity  can  render  it  safo ; 
the  constantly  changing  position  of  the  weight  ultimately,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  very  speedily,  acts 
injuriously  on  the  bolts,  thereby  relaxing  the  joint,  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  refit  with  any  pros- 
pect of  durability.  This  result  is  greatly  delayed  by  Imring  the  bolt-holes  in  the  flanges,  and  turning 
the  bolts  exactly  to  fill  them.  In  fitting  the  parts  together  permanently  the  bolts  ought  to  be  inserted 
hot  anti  have  the  nuts  fully  screwed  up  before  they  have  contracted  to  their  normal  length.  As  a fur- 
ther precaution,  the  bearing  surfaces  may  be  rusted  together  by  washing  them  immediately  before 
they  are  put  together  with  a dilute  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

In  wheels  composed  entirely  of  wood,  the  eight  principal  arms  arc  commonly  disposed  in  parallel 
pairs,  crossing  each  upon  the  axle  to  which  they  have  no  positive  attachment  The  arms  at  the  points 
of  crossing  are  bolted  together  in  sets  of  four,  and  the  two  frames  thus  formed  are  set  apart  upon  the 
axle  at  a distance  from  each  other,  determined  by  the  intended  breadth  of  the  wheel,  and  are  bound  to- 
gether by  tie-rods,  and  not  unfrequently  by  diagonal  struts  when  the  breadth  of  the  wheel  is  considera- 
ble, yet  not  sufficient  to  require  the  introduction  of  an  intermediate  Bet  of  arms  and  partition  shrouding. 
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The  framing  is  further  secured  in  its  place  upon  the  axle  by  wedging.  The  material  used  f.«r  this  pur- 
pose is  commonly  oak,  which,  on  being  driven  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  the  material  will  admit,  i>  in- 
terspersed with  thin  iron  wedges  to  give  further  compactness  and  solidity  to  the  joint,  and  to  prevent 
the  packing  from  relaxing.  These  crises  of  four  arms  each  thus  fixed  in  position  sustain  the  two  late- 
ral shroudings  between  which  the  buckets  of  the  wheels  are  inserted.  They  are  termed  the  master, 
main,  or  principal  arms;  and  in  wheels  of  very  small  diameter — 14  feet  and  under — there  arc  no  other 
employed.  But  when  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  exceeds  the  limit  at  which  the  arcs  of  the  shrouding 
would 'be  safely  supported  at  that  minimum  number  of  points,  a series  of  auxiliary  anus  are  introduced, 
in  seta  of  four,  on  each  side  of  the  wheel.  These  secondary  arm-*  do  not  cross  each  other  at  the  axle 
as  the  principal  arms  do,  but  are  simply  made  to  abut  against  its  faces,  where  they  are  secured  by 
filling  blocks,  laid  in  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  number  of  auxiliaries  introduced.  They  are 
further  secured  by  bolts  to  the  master-arms,  which  they  are  always  made  to  cross  in  the  manner  rep- 
resented. 

When  the  w«xk!  is  sound,  and  no  particular  circumstances  intervene  to  increase  the  strain  upon  the 
wheel,  the  strength  of  the  arms  may  be  computed  by  the  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  the  kind  of  wood 
emplovcd  in  the  construction.  In  a very  elegant  specimen  of  48  feet  diameter  the  arms  at  the  base  are 
8 inches  square,  and  taper  to  6 inches  at  the  extremities. 

In  wooden  wheels  of  more  modem  construction,  instead  of  the  arms  being  framed  together  upon  die 
axle  in  the  manner  just  described,  their  baM*s  are  inserted,  and  generally  fixed  by  wedges  in  iron  cen- 
tres previously  fitted  upon  the  axle.  This  is  a much  more  elegant  and  substantial  arrangement,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  the  varieties  of  vertical  wheels,  and  to  nil  diameters  ; but  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  the  mode  of  fitting  is  the  best  ndapted  for  durability  or  convenience  of  repair.  Very  commonly 
the  centres  are  solid  castings,  with  recesses  in  the  periphery  corresponding  in  number  and  size  to  the 
arms  which  they  are  intended  to  receive ; and  when  the  arms  are  formed  of  ranlleable-iron  bars,  this 
arrangement  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  for  wooden  amis,  the  recesses  ought  to  be  considerably 
more  m breadth  than  the  butts  to  be  inserted  into  them ; and  these  ought  to  be  fixed,  not  with  iron,  but 
by  wooden  keys,  and  without  the  aid  of  bolts.  If  the  outside  cover  be  cast  separately  as  a loose  ring, 
and  bolted  uj»on  the  centre  after  the  butts  of  the  anus  are  fitted,  it  will  allow  of  the  recesses  to  be 
formed  widest  at  bottom,  and  the  butts  to  be  made  dovetail-shaped,  and  secured  by  parallel  keys  a a, 
in  the  manner  represented  by  the  urms  A A,  in  Fig.  3776.  These  recesses,  when  the  work  is  of  a 
superior  character,  would  be  platted  on  all  the  bearing  surfaces,  and  the  cover  might  be  fitted  by 
turning. 

This  mode  of  fitting  is  equally  suitable  for  cast-iron  arms,  except  that  the  keyB  are  in  that  case  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  butts  being  made  to  fill  the  recesses,  and  are  carefully  fitted  by  planing. 
They  are  a 1*0  secured  by  bolts,  and  it  is  not  often  that  any  cover  is  employed. 

When  the  wheel  is  of  small  diameter  the  centres  and  aims  are  sometimes,  and  advantageously,  formed 
of  one  casting.  In  this  case  no  fitting  is  required;  and  although  the  moulder's  labor  is  greater,  there 
is  an  ultimate  economy,  when  the  diameter  docs  not  much  exceed  12  feet,  which  more  than  balances 
the  excess  of  foundry  cost.  In  one  small  example  we  have  observed  the  principle  extended  to  the  shroud- 
ing ; each  side  of  the  wheel  consisted  of  a single  casting,  and  the  two  were  simply  bound  together  by 
a few  tie-rods,  ami  the  sheet-iron  plates,  of  which  the  buckets  were  composed. 

The  shrouding  is  formed  of  two  annular  plates,  which,  in  wooden  wheels,  are  composed  of  plank,  of 
3$  inches  to  7 inches  thick,  shaped  and  jointed  together  similarly  to  the  felloes  of  a carriage- wheel. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  joints  being  formed  by  simply  abutting  the  extremity  of  one  piece  upon  that 
adjacent,  the  extremities  are  checked  to  half  their  thickness  upon  opposite  sides,  and  overlapped. 
Sometimes  also  the  joints  arc  made  by  scarfing,  when  not  opposite  to  the  arms,  and  strengthened  by 
plates  of  iron  luid  into  recedes  flush  with  the  general  surface.  The  other  joints  which  receive  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arms  are  half-checked  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  are  connected  by  the  palms,  which 
are  usually  count  or -checked  on  the  inner  face,  to  fall  flush  into  the  recesses  prepared  for  them  in  the 
ends  of  the  pieces  which  they  nrc  intended  to  connect  With  the  old  millwrights  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  form  the  joints  of  the  better  class  of  wheels  by  mort ise-nnd  teuuou,  and  sometimes  by  joggles — a 
method  which  seems  to  us  equally  efficient  and  less  expensive. 

In  the  older  wooden  wheels  the  shrouding  is  usually  of  a greater  depth  than  is  consistent  with  mod- 
em practice.  At  present  we  meet  with  few  examples  in  which  the  shrouding  is  more  than  12  to  15 
inches  deep,  whereas  a depth  of  20  inches  was  formerly  not  uncommon.  This  is  a subject,  however, 
which  will  require  to  be  considered  subsequently,  as  also  the  width  of  the  wheel  or  distance  between 
the  shrouds. 

The  width  of  the  wheel  determines  the  length  of  the  buckets.  These  extend  between  the  shrouds, 
except  in  very  broad  wheels,  in  which  an  intermediate  or  partition  shrouding  Is  sometimes  introduced 
to  give  support  to  the  buckets  at  the  middle  of  their  length.  This  is  usually  resorted  to  in  wooden 
wheels  when  the  breadth  exceeds  8 feet,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  iron  wheels  of  double  that 
breadth  without  any  partition  shrouding.  In  this  class  of  jvheels  it  is,  indeed,  an  excepted  case  in  which 
we  find  thi*  arrangement  adopted  in  the  entirety  exhibited  by  the  older  specimens.  In  these  the  par- 
tition shrouding  was,  in  nil  respects,  a duplicate  of  the  lateral  shrouds,  and  was  like  them  attached  upon 
arms  radiating  from  an  independent  centre,  placed  intermediate  to  the  two  others  upon  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  Besides  giving  additional  rigidity  to  the  struction,  it  served  to  carry  the  medial  extremities  of 
the  buckets,  which  being  formed  of  plank,  did  not  admit  of  that  ready  mode  of  staying,  so  convenient 
with  sheet  iron  buckets,  as  exemplified  in  Fig.  3778  and  elsewhere. 

The  shrouds  being  properly  adjusted  and  fixed  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  motion,  a circular  runner  of 
plank  having  a transverse  section  of  3 X 3 inche*,  is  attached  by  wood-screws  to  the  interior  face  of 
each  of  the  shroud-plates,  and  upon  tins  the  ends  of  the  sole-planks  are  supported.  We  speak  of  tho 
best  form  of  construction ; but  more  frequently  the  sole-planks  nrc  simply  fitted  and  fixed  upon  the  in- 
terior circumference  of  the  shrouding ; and  this  arrangement  has  its  advantage  in  the  facility  which  it 
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allows  for  the  repair  of  the  sole,  as  the  planks  may  be  taken  off  without  disturbing  the  buckets  in  their 
vicinity.  When  the  sole  is  completed  the  wheel  has  the  appearance  of  a large  drum  with  radial  flanges, 
between  which  the  buckets  are  to  be  fixed.  The  extremities  of  the  planks  of  which  the  buckets  are 
formed  are  commonly  received  into  mortises  cut  in  the  contiguous  faces  of  the  shroud-platet ; or  into 
grooves  formed  by  narrow  runners  of  wood  nailed  upon  the  plates.  A still  better  mode  of  fitting  is  to 
sprig  the  buckets  in  their  places,  or  to  mark  off  their  form  and  positions  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
shrouding,  and  fill  in  the  spaces  between  them  by  plates  of  board  cut  to  the  proper  form.  When  the 
first  method  is  adopted  it  is  necessary  to  insert  the  radial  part  I)  F of  Fig  3780,  before  fixing  the  sole- 
planks;  but  by  forming  grooves  according  to  the  latter  methods,  the  sole  may  be  completed  previous 
to  any  part  of  the  bucketing  being  prepared.  When  the  method  of  mortising  is  adopted  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  more  convenient  to  make  the  bucketing  precede  the  application  of  the  sole-planking.  It  is  of 
little  moment  which  of  these  methods  be  adopted  in  practice,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  will  invariably  determine  that  which  may  be  resorted  to  with  most  advantage ; but  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  in  the  process  of  deeding  the  wheel  be  not  thrown  out  of  truth.  To  avoid  this, 
the  operations  ought  to  proceed  from  at  least  two  points ; and  if  the  wheel  be  of  large  diameter  it  will 
give  a better  chance  of  correctness  to  distribute  the  operations  over  the  four  quadrants  of  the  wheel, 
taking  alternately  that  immediately  opposite  and  contiguous  as  the  next  in  succession  to  be  operated 
upon. 


Each  bucket  consists  usually  of  two  plates  placed  at  a determinate  angle  A D F,  Fig.  3780  ; and  some- 
times of  three,  as  in  the  form  indicated  at  1*  M.  The  bucket  is  an  essential  part  of  the  wheel,  winch  ought 
to  be  determined  not  by  the  rule-of-thumb  practice  admissible  in  some  of  the  less  important  details,  but  from 
a competent  regard  to  the  conditions  involved.  Upon  their  form  depends,  in  a great  measure,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  wheel  as  a hydraulic  motor ; and  although  with  wood  the  true  conditions  which  lead  to 
the  best  effect  can  only  be  very  distantly  approximated,  it  may  still  be  of  advantage  to  indicate  these 
as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  will  admit. 

Having  determined  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  and  the  depth  of  the  shrouding — the  rules  for  which 
will  be  hereafter  adverted  to  at  length — let  portions  of  their  circles  A S and  B Q be  described  from  a 
common  centre,  as  O in  Fig.  3780.  Let  the  depth  A B of  the  buckets  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts 
Olid  with  a radius  to  C,  making  B C = £ A C describe  the  arc  C D E of  the  third  circumference  upon 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  water  contained  in  the  buckets  will  always  be  found,  at  least  very  nearly. 
This  radius,  marked  O r in  Fig.  3774,  is  termed  the  dynamic  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  it  is  of  importance 
that  it  be  correctly  defined.  The  distonce  of  one  bucket  from  that  succeeding  it  is  measured  upon  this 
last  circumference,  and  may  be  taken  generally  at  12  to  13$  inches.  The  common  practice  is  to  divide 
the  circumference  into  four  equal  parts,  and  in  each  quarter  is  inserted  the  same  number  of  buckets,  the 
distance  being  made  to  vary  slightly  with  the  size  of  the  wheel.  But  it  also  follows  from  this  practice 
that  the  number  of  buckets  will  not  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  diameter.  An  approximate  rule  is 
to  double  the  number  expressing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  feet,  and  call  that  or  the  next  higher 
number  divisible  by  4.  the  number  of  buckets. 

Thus  the  diameter  being  12  feet,  the  number  of  buckets  24. 

**  17  “ “ “ 36. 

“ 21  a “ “ 44. 

“ 25  M a M 62. 

In  greater  diameters,  live  proportion  increases  thus  : 

Diameter,  28  feet Buckets,  GO  Diameter,  40  feet Buckets,  02 

“ 32  “ “ 72  “ 42  “ “ 06 

“ 38  44  "84  “ 46  “ " 108 

We  do  not  instance  these  as  examples  to  lie  copied,  but  simply  in  illustration  of  a practice  not  yet  quite 
obliterated,  of  referring  the  most  vital  conditions  of  the  question  to  a haphazard  empiricism,  which  pre- 
tends to  no  better  foundation  than  its  affording  an  easy  approximation.  The  proper  elements  from  which 
the  capacity  of  the  buckets  ought  to  be  determined  are  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  and  tho  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  wheel,  subjects  which  will  be  subsequently  considered  in  relation  to  this  and  other 
questions  of  equal  importance. 

The  circumference  described  by  the  dynamical  radius  of  the  wheel  being  divided  into  equal  parts, 
C,  1),  E,  Ac,  in  number  equal  to  the  number  of  buckets  which  the  wheel  is  intended  to  have,  the  radial 
lines  C B,  I)  F,  EG,  Ac.,  will  determine  tho  direction  and  breadth  of  the  starts  of  the  buckets.  The Jlati 
A D,  H E.  Ac.,  are  determined  by  regard  to  th^condition  that  the  angle  H E G,  comprised  between  the 
start  and  flat  of  the  same  bucket,  ought  to  open  as  little  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  bucket  may  re- 
tain its  water  as  long  as  possible  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  angle  must  be  sufficiently  great  that  tho 
water  shall  have  free  admission  through  the  space  D h,  otherwise  a portion  of  it  would  be  thrown  back 
chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  air  confined  in  the  bucket — an  evil  now  almost  entirely  remedied  by  the  sys- 
tem of  veutilation  introduced  in  the  construction,  but  which  in  woodeu  wheels  could  only  be  effected  very 
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imperfectly.  In  all  cases  it  is  essentially  and  obviously  requisite  that  the  space  between  the  flats  l»e 
considerably  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  which  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel.  It  » 
true,  that  by  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  its  thickness  may  be  diminished  at  pleasure.  Still 
it  is  ncceVsary  to  give  to  D b a minimum  of  5 to  6 inches,  to  insure  free  ingress  to  the  water  in  all  posi- 
tions of  the  bucket,  while  receiving  its  chnrge.  This  condition  is  attained  by  giving  to  the  angle  U K G 
a value  of  110°  to  1 1 8°.  supposing  the  wheel  to  have  a diameter  not  less  tfinn  15  feet.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  flat  will  have  an  inclination  to  the  interior  circumference — rather  to  a tangent  drawn  to 
that  circumference  front  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  exterior  circumference — of  about  81°,  aud  not 
more  than  38°.  This  angle  is  indicated  by  the  tangent  in  Fig.  3774. 

Some  millwrights  have  endeavored  to  lessen  the  evil  experienced  in  the  water  being  thrown  out  of 
the  buckets  by  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  starts,  as  in  the  bucket  L K I,  in  which  I K = $ I P.  And 
as  an  approach  to  the  more  modern  curved  bucket,  the  form  1*  M has  been  employed,  in  which  the  flat 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  PO, ON,  joined  together  at  an  angle  of  about  1 50  . This  form  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  so  far  as  it  retains  the  water  longer ; but  besides  increasing  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  tilting 
and  repairing  the  buckets,  it  has  the  further  effect  of  contracting  the  space  through  which  the  water  is 
received  into  the  bucket,  which,  under  the  very  imperfect  system  of  ventilation  practicable  in  wood 
wheels,  is  an  evil  more  than  equivalent  to  the  advantage  secured.  Even  the  mode  of  fitting  the  two 
plates  of  the  bucket  together  by  a bevel-joint,  as  at  I),  is  considered  by  some  millwrights  as  an  unneces- 
sary technical  difficulty,  which  they  avoid  by  fitting  the  start-board  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  flat- 
board.  This  practice  has  an  advantage  in  point  of  simplicity  of  construction,  and  it  does  not  seem  liable 
to  any  serious  theoretical  objection.  But  the  difficulty  complained  of  is  more  effectually  removed  by 
the  introduction  of  sheet-iron  buckets,  which  is  not  now  uncommon,  even  in  wheels  principally  con- 
structed of  wood.  The  usual  practice  is  to  curve  the  plate  into  the  form  S Q,  in  which  the  start  to  the 
point  R on  the  dynamical  circumference  approaches  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  an  angle  of  VO5, 
and  the  extremity  S meets  that  circumference  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  3°.  In  this  mode  of 
bucketing,  which,  when  introduced,  was  reckoned  an  improvement  of  much  value,  and  which  in  modem 
practice  is  the  simplest  tlmt  can  be  adopted,  the  buckets  carry  their  water  to  the  lowest  point  of  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel ; but  like  that  previously  noticed,  although  it  has  an  advantage  in  this  respect, 
it  has  been  considered  liable  to  the  objection  of  affording  a less  ready  admission  to  the  water  in  filling. 
In  early  practice,  aud.  indeed,  until  very  recently,  the  necessity  of  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  air  from 
the  buckets,  when  receiving  their  charge  of  water  at  the  summit,  was  not  understood.  The  importance 
of  making  the  buckets  of  a form  to  carry  the  water  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  revolution  of  the  w heel 
was  obvious;  but  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  usually  found  that  the  wheel  neither  received  nor 
parted  with  the  water  freely.  The  late  l’rofessor  Robinson  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  a full 
explanation  of  those  circumstances,  and  to  have  pointed  out  at  least  a partial  remedy.  In  reference  to 
the  first,  he  observes  that  “ the  half-taught  millwright  attempts  to  return  the  water  a longer  time  in  the 
buckets,  but  finds  that  it  gets  into  them  with  a difficulty  for  which  lie  cannot  account,  and  spills  it  about 
even  after  they  have  ceased  to  receive  any  from  the  spout  This  arises  from  the  nir,  which  must  find 
its  way  < ut  to  admit  the  water,  hut  is  obstructed  by  the  entering  water,  and  occasions  a great  splutter- 
ing at  the  entry.  This  obstruction  is  vastly  greater  than  one  would  imagine,  for  the  water  drags  along 
with  it  a great  quantity  of  air,  as  is  evident  in  the  water-blast  described  by  many  authors.” 

After  observing  that  “this  evil  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  making  the  spoilt  considerably  nar- 
rower than  the  wheel,  and  thereby  leaving  room  at  the  two  ends  of  the  buckets  for  the  escape  of  the 
air,”  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  circumstances  attending  the  emptying  of  the  buckets.  He  observes, 
“There  is  another  very  serious  obstruction  to  the  motion  of  an  overshot  or  bucketed  wheel,  especially 
when  it  revolves  in  backwater.  It  is  not  much  resisted  by  the  water  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  iLs 
motion  ; but  it  lifts  a great  deal  of  the  water  in  the  rising  buckets.  In  some  particular  suites  of  back- 
water the  descending  bucket  fills  itself  completely  with  water  ; and  in  other  cases  it  contains  a very 
considerable  quantity  of  air  of  common  density,  while  in  some  rare  coses  it  contains  both  water  and  air 
in  a compressed  state.  In  the  first  case,  the  rising  bucket  must  come  up  filled  with  water,  which  it 
cannot  drop  till  its  mouth  gets  out  of  the  (tail)  water.  In  the  second  case,  part  of  the  water  goes  out 
before  this;  but  the  air  rarefies,  and  therefore  there  is  still  some  water  dragged  or  lifted  up  by  the 
wheel,  but  (which  is  as  detrimental  to  its  performance)  the  descending  side  is  employed  in  condensing 
the  uir ; and  although  this  air  aids  the  aso-nt  of  the  rising  side,  it  does  nut  aid  it  so  much  ns  it  impedes 
the  descending  side,  being  (by  the  form  of  the  bucket)  nearer  to  the  vertical  line  drawn  through  the 
axis.” 

Without  acquiescing  in  the  correctness  of  the  objection  and  explanation  contained  in  this  second  case, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  if  the  bucket  be  quite  air-tight,  and  of  such  a form  as  to  carry  ii»  charge 
of  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  circle  of  revolution,  in  the  process  of  emptying  itself  against  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  in  a direction  contrary  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  wheel,  there  will  be  a par- 
tial vacuum  formed  in  the  bucket,  and  to  that  extent  the  effect  of  the  wheel  will  be  diminished.  If 
the  bottom  segment  of  the  wheel  be  immersed  in  tail  water,  which  is  a very  frequent  circumstance,  the 
evil  will  he  greatly  increased,  for  then  the  bucket  cannot  relieve  itself  until  its  mouth  hus  ascended 
above  the  water-level ; and  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  descent  of  the  water,  the 
bucket  will  have  ascended  considerably  higher  before  it  is  entirely  relieved  of  its  load. 

The  earliest  remedy  applied  to  the  removal  of  these  difficulties,  and  which  has  been  continued  to 
some  extent  to  the  present  time,  was  to  bore  holes  in  the  starts  of  the  buckets.  As  respects  the  admis- 
sion of  the  water,  this  contrivance  is  of  little  value,  as  Vie  escape  of  the  contained  air  by  the  holes  is 

S rerouted  by  the  presence  of  the  water  in  the  inferior  bucket.  But  its  success  in  promoting  the  easy 
ischargc  of  the  water  from  the  buckets  soon  became  obvious,  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  wheels 
in  which  it  was  adopted.  And  besides  its  effect  in  facilitating  the  relief  of  tlie  buckets  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  nir  to  replace  the  water  discharged,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  preventing  the  trouble- 
some ami  often  dangerous  effect  of  bucketing  when  the  works  are  stopped,  as  the  small  quantity  of 
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water  escaping  by  the  sluice  ami  falling  upon  the  wheel  runs  through  the  air-holes  without  accumula- 
ting in  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  ami  starting  it  into  motion  at  intervals. 

Sir.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  to  whom  we  owe  the  present  improved  system  of  ventilation,  relates, 
in  a paper  submitted  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  that  about  twenty  years  ago  he  constructed 
a wheel  for  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Lin  wood,  near  Paisley,  “ which  in  flood  waters,  when  the  wheel  was 
loaded,  every  bucket  acted  as  a water-blast,  anil  threw  the  water  and  spray  to  a height  of  six  to  eight 
feet  above  the  orifice  at  which  it  entered.  This  was  complained  of  as  a great  evil;  and  in  order  to  get 
~ rid  of  the  difficulty,  incisions  were  made  through  the  sole  plates,  and  small  interior  buckets  were 
attached  to  the  inner  sole-plates,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3781.  (The  air  made  its  escape  by  the  openings 


3781. 


a a a into  the  interior  buckets  bbb  inside  of  the  wheel  during  the  time  of  filling;  and,  when  working 
in  backwater,  it  presented  the  same  facilities  for  its  emission  before  even  a partial  vacuum  could  be 
formed  in  the  ascending  bucket  when  rising  through  the  tailwater.  The  changes  which  this  remarkable 
alteration  effected  can  scarcely  be  credited;  the  wheel  not  only  took  and  parted  with  the  water  with 
perfect  freedom,  but  an  increase  of  power  of  nearly  a fourth  was  obtained.  The  wheel  is  still  in  the 
same  state,  and  continues  in  all  states  of  the  water  to  perforin  an  apparent  and  satisfactory  amount  of 
duty.” 

This  was  an  important  advance  on  the  scheme  of  piercing  the  starts  of  the  buckets ; and  although  in 
this  case  applied  to  au  iron  wheel,  it  admits  of  easy  application  to  wooden  wheels,  by  making  a species 
of  internal  sole,  and  dividing  it  off  into  portions  answering  to  the  small  buckets  bib,  and  of  course 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  main  buckets  in  the  wheel 

The  improvement  effected  upon  Mr.  Brown's  wheel  subsequently  induced 
Mr.  Faitbairn  to  extend  the  principle  of  ventilation;  and  instead  of  waiting 
to  ascertain  the  action  of  the  wheel  when  started,  to  apply  it  as  a funda- 
mental requisite  to  be  provided  for  in  the  construction.  The  primary  form 
of  the  contrivance,  although  very  effective,  is  manifestly  liable  to  objection 
in  respect  of  the  additional  workmanship  which  it  required ; and  besides, 
if  thoroughly  carried  into  effect,  would  tend  to  weaken  the  sole-plate  of 
the  wheeL  To  obviate  these  objections,  Mr.  Fairbairn  introduced  the 
elegant  arrangement  depicted  in  Fig.  3782,  by  which  the  integrity  of 
the  sole  is  preserved,  and  in  which,  with  very  little  additional  cost  of  con- 
struction. the  object  Is  most  effectually  accomplished.  The  method  consists 
in  forming  the  buckets — each  consisting  of  a single  plate — with  independent 
soles,  which  arc  applied  parallel  with  the  sole  of  the  wheel,  leaving  between 
the  two  contiguous  surfaces  a vacant  space  of  ala>ut  an  inch,  for  the  escape 
of  the  air  into  the  superior  bucket  during  the  process  of  filling,  and  which 
will  obviously  serve  to  readmit  the  air  to  replace  the  water  when  the 
bucket  begins  to  empty  itself  towards  the  lowest  point  of  its  revolution 
and  begins  to  ascend.  When  it  has  attained  this  position,  it  ought  mani- 
festly to  lie  entirely  relieved  of  its  burden ; but  it  has  been  already  inti- 
mated that.,  in  certain  conditions  of  backwater,  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  some  contrivance  for  admitting  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  water  in  the  bucket  immediately  on  its  beginning  to  ascend.  If 
the  atmosphere  be  then  excluded,  anrl  the  bucket  be  full  of  water,  a cer- 
tain amount  of  weight  will  be  made  to  act  adversely  to  the  motion  of  the 
wheel,  and  to  that  extent  will  diminish  its  efficiency.  This  takes  place 
more  commonly  with  iron  than  with  wooden  buckets  destitute  of  provision 
for  their  ventilation,  on  account  of  the  more  contracted  form  of  the  inlet 
passages  produced  by  the  curvature  of  the  flats  of  the  former. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Fairbairn  remarks,  that  “ water-wheels  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  and  having 
thin  plates  instead  of  wood  for  the  buckets,  give  decreased  facilities  for  the  admission  of  the  water,  ami 
for  the  escape  of  the  air  contained  in  them.  So  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  effecting  the  discharge 
of  the  uir  in  a close  bucket  through  the  same  orifice,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  water  is  being  ad- 
mitted, as  in  some  wheels  almost  entirely  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water;  and  in  cases  where  the 
buckets  are  closely  formed,  the  wheel  is  deprived  of  almost  half  its  power  by  the  reaction  of  the  in- 
closed air.  This  defect  is  most  obvious  in  water-wheels  having  contracted  openings — which  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  in  every  case  where  the  water  is  discharged  upon  the  wheel  in  a larger  section 
than  the  opening  between  the  buckets.  Under  these  circumstances  the  air  is  suddenly  condensed,  and 
again  reacting  by  its  elastic  force,  throws  back  the  water  u|>on  the  orifice  of  the  cistern,  and  thus  allows 
the  buckets  to  pass  without  being  more  than  half  filled.” 

These  remarks  are  inteuded  to  Rhow  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  ventilated  bucket,  and  to  induce  the  adoptiou  of  that  system,  which,  we  may  remark, 
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is  always  applicable,  and  presents  none  of  those  constructive  objections  which  are  so  often  fatal  to  the 
introduction  of  technical  improvements  in  hydraulic  machinery.  This  has,  indeed,  been  acknowledged 
by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  principle  by  those  engineers  capable  of  appreciating  its  advan- 
tages ; but  examples  in  which  it  has  been  disregarded — 'possibly  through  ignorance  of  its  use- 
have  fallen  under  our  notice  very  recently,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  very  fully  illustrated  the 
danger  of  dealing  with  hydraulic  power  on  mere  empirical  rules. 

When  the  wheel  is  wholly  constructed  of  iron,  the  buckets  are  usually  supported  at  their  extremities 
on  narrow  flanges,  cast  of  the  intended  form  upon  the  inside  face9  of  the  shrouding,  and  secured  by 
small  bolts,  (usually  half  inch  in  diameter,)  for  which  the  holes  are  cast  in  the  flanges,  and  Wed  in  the  ® 
bucket- plates.  They  are  further  supported  upon  each  other  by  intermediate  stays,  cast  with  palms  of 
opposite  curvature  at  their  extremities,  to  meet  the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of  the  buckets  which 
they  are  intended  to  connect.  The  details  arc  fully  illustrated  iu  Figs.  3783  to  3795. 

N.  3703. 
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It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that,  except  in  the  undershot-wheel  of  M.  Poncel^t,  no  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  give  the  buckets  a definite  form  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  water  upon 
them  on  its  admission ; and  possibly  under  the  system  now  generally  adopted,  of  introducing  it  below 
the  summit,  and  under  ok  small  a head-pressure  as  can  be  obtained,  consistently  with  the  volume  to  be 
used,  it  is  of  little  importance  to  bring  that  clement  into  the  calculation.  It  may.  however,  be  remarked 
that,  in  strictness,  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  fall  simply  over  the  lip  of  the  bucket,  the  curve  ought 


to  bo  that  of  quickest  descent ; and  in  no  case  ought  it  to  descend  from  so  great  a height  that  its  n so 
tion  upon  the  under  side  of  the  succeeding  bucket  shall  be  seusibly  felt  This  appears  to  be  well  illus- 
trated by  tlie  well-known  experiments  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  more 
particularly  to  advert  His  overshot  model  was  24  inches  in  diameter ; and  when  the  whole  descent  o* 
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the  wnter  was  27  inches,  the  maximum  effect  of  the  wheel  was  76  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  water ; 
but  when  increased  to  36  inches,  the  ratio  fell  to  52.  In  other  words,  the  head  being  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  7 to  9,  the  increase  of  effect  is.only  in  the  ratio  of  81  to  84,  and,  consequently , the  increase  of 
effect  is  not  1 -7th  of  the  increase  of  perpendicular  height.  From  this  he  concludes,  and  correctly,  as 
respects  purely  overshot-wheels,  “that  the  higher  the  wheel  is  in  proportion  to  the  whole  descent,  the 
greater  will  be  the  whole  effect”  But  the  explanation  which  he  offers  is  founded  entirely  on  the  opinion 
*•  that  the  effect  of  the  same  quantity  of  water,  descending  through  the  same  perpendicular  height,  is 
double  when  acting  by  its  gravity  upon  nil  overshot-whccl,  to  what  the  same  produces  when  acting  by 
its  impulse.”  It  is  unnecessary,  in  the  mean  time,  to  examine  this  proposition,  as  it  is  sufficient  for  our 

(irespnt  purpose  to  intimate  that  a high  velocity  of  the  current  entering  the  buckets  is  attended  with  a 
oss  of  effect,  and  that  at  least  a portion  of  that  loss  seems  to  us  to  result  from  the  reaction  of  the 
water  against  the  sole  of  the  bucket  into  which  it  is  received,  and  against  the  bottom  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding bucket ; and  it  is  obvious  that  any  impulsive  force  expended  on  these  surfaces  must  propor- 
tionally resist  (be  motion  of  the  W'heel  in  the  contrary  direction. 

As  respects  tlie  mode  of  supplying  the  water  to  tine  overshot-wheel,  the  urrangemeut  is  sometimes 
made  to  differ  slightly,  according  as  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  or  dam  is  nearly  constant, 
or  varies  between  wide  limits.  In  the  first  case,  especially  if  the  dam  be  close  at  hand  and  the  duty 
of  the  wheel  nearly  constant,  the  channel  is  simply  formed  of  the  proper  width  to  bring  forward  the 
maximum  quantity  which  is  intended  to  be  employed  upon  the  wheel;  and  a sluice  is  placed  at  tho 
origin  of  tin-  channel  in  the  dam-breast  to  regulate  the  quantity  drawn  off  for  immediate  use.  From 
this  sluice,  the  channel — often  formed  of  wooden  troucs — follows  the  most  direct  line  over  the  summit 
of  the  wheel,  and  is  terminated  by  a spout  inclined  at  an  angle  sufficient  to  throw  the  water  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  start  of  the  second  or  third  bucket  counted  from  the  summit.  The  apron  or  sole  of 
this  spout  is  usually  from  18  to  24  inches  long,  and  declines  from  the  bottom  level  of  the  channel  at  an 
angle  of  12  to  18  degrees,  forming  nn  incline  plane  on  which  the  water  attains  the  required  velocity 
before  entering  the  buckets,  and  which  ought  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  circumference  of  tho 
wheel ; otherwise  it  is  struck,  and  some  portion  of  it  thrown  on  by  the  flat-boards  of  the  buckets  as 
they  successively  come  into  position  with  the  current 

when  the  dum  is  at  some  considerable  distance,  rendering  it  inconvenient  to  have  recourse  to  tho 
6luice  there  situated,  on  every  occasion  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  the  power  of  the  wheel,  a 
second  sluice  or  thuttle  is  placed  contiguous  to  the  spout  and  which,  in  the  common  class  of  wheels,  is 
usually  set  by  hand  at  the  required  height  often  directly,  but  sometimes  a simple  contrivance,  Consist- 
ing of  a weighted  lever,  intervenes,  by  which  the  shuttle  can  be  adjusted  by  a cord  brought  inside  of 
(lie  building.  In  the  higher  class  of  wheels,  and  especially  when  great  steadiness  of  motion  is  required, 
the  shuttle  is  worked  by  a self-acting  apparatus — shown  in  its  most  complete  form  in  Figs.  3796  to 
8803,  with  all  the  improvements  and  appliances  of  modern  mechanism,  os  applied  to  the  large  wheel 
at  Greenock. 

37%. 


When  the  course  is  of  considerable  length,  and  the  level  of  (bo  Water  in  the  reservoir  or  dam  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  variations,  it  is  of  advantage  to  adopt  a slight  modification  of  the  spout  by  which  the 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel.  If  the  sluice  in  the  dam-breast  be  set  to  furnish  the  proper  supply  of 
water  under  a given  head,  and  the  level  bo  increased,  it  will,  of  course,  discharge  a greater  quantity 
than  is  required,  and  thereby  produce  nn  increased  bead-pressure  upon  tho  shuttle.  This  may  be  low- 
ered to  diminish  the  quantity  tiirown  upon  the  wheel ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  head-pressure  accu- 
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mulated  in  the  course,  the  velocity  of  efflux  would  bo  increased  often  to  such  an  extent  as,  without 
precaution,  to  throw  the  water  entirely  over  the  buckets.  To  prevent  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  increased  impulse  of  the  water,  the  spout  is  provided  with  a cover  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  the  orifice,  and  connected,  water-tight,  with  the  back-plate  of  the  shuttle.  The  spout  has  thus  the 
outline  of  a truncated  pyramid,  of  which  the  faces  converge  towards  the  extremity  at  an  angle  of  6 to 
7 degrees  with  the  axis,  which  is  directed  towards  the  superior  surface  of  the  start  of  the  bucket  im- 
mediately in  advance  of  it  The  direction  of  the  current  upon  the  wheel  is  thus  preserved  under  any 
variations  of  head-pressure  upon  the  shuttle ; and  the  impulse  being  directed  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  line  of  motion  of  the  point  impelled,  its  value  becomes  an  increment  to  the  force  of  gravity  of  the 
water,  and,  to  some  extent,  economizes  a power  which  would  otherwise  act  injuriously  in  projecting  the 
water  beyond  the  proper  range.  The  horizontal  dimension  of  the  orifice,  under  this  arrangement,  and 
especially  when  the  system  of  ventilation  is  incomplete,  ought  to  be  a little  less  than  that  of  the  bucket^ 
and  the  height  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ought  not,  in  general,  to  be  more  than  four  inches,  and  it  is 
almost  always  better  to  be  less. 

aeo*.  3796. 


This  form  of  spout  is  represented  in  Fig.  3774.  It  has  not  been  in  very  general  use  in  this  country, 
although  examples  are  still  met  with , but  it  is  still  very  commonly  employed  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  France,  where  it  bears  the  significant  name  of  “ duckVbill.”  In  some  cases,  also,  the  spout  is 
attached  to  the  feed-box  or  small  reservoir  formed  over  the  wheel  in  some  works,  where  the  water  is 
brought  forward  from  the  main  dam  by  a large  pipe  or  covered  conduit  passing  along  the  surface  of 
some  intervening  ground  situated  on  a lower  level  than  the  summit  of  the  wheel,  and  sometimes  entirely 
under  ground,  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surface  free  of  interruption  for  any  particular  rouaon,  as 
the  crossing  of  a road  nnd  the  like.  In  this  arrangement,  there  is  always  a certaiu  amount  of  loss  of 
bead  incurred  by  the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  conduit,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
construction  of  tne  wheeL  The  effect  of  this  diminution  of  head  pressure  i-»  to  prevent  the  water  from 
rising  to  the  same  level  in  the  feed-box  as  in  the  reservoir,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  current ; and 
this  Toss,  which  is  also  a loss  of  fall  upon  the  wheel,  and  consequently  a loss  of  moving  force,  without 
any  compensating  advantage,  except  the  convenience  afforded  under  particular  circumstances,  must  be 
dcducteo  from  the  height  of  the  fall  in  determining  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

The  natural  situation  for  the  opening  to  the  culvert  for  earning  away  the  tail-water  is  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  at  which  the  water  is  received  by  the  wheel ; for,  in  that  case,  should  the  lower  arc  of 
the  wheel  clip,  wluch  it  almost  invariably  docs,  from  the  desire  entertained  by  the  millwright  to  econo- 
mize the  fall  as  much  as  possible,  the  run  of  the  water  will  impede  it  less  than  if  its  motion  were  op- 
posed to  the  motion  of  the  wheel.  When  the  wheel  is  kept  entirely  above  the  level  of  the  tail-water, 
this  arrangement  may,  of  course,  be  reversed.  It  is  then  immaterial  at  what  point  the  culvert  opens 
into  the  wheel-pit,  except  Uiat  the  water  will  rise  higher  when  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  changed 
from  that  impressed  upon  it  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  consequently  ft  greater  amount  of  toil- 
clearance  must  be  allowed  when  the  escape  is  retarded  by  a change  of  movement  This  in,  therefore, 
always  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ; but  in  situations  where  the  lead  of  tlte  water  is  determined  by 
circumstances  of  locality,  and  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  wheel  by  circumstances  of  convenience, 
we  commonly  find  that  when  these  conditions  conspire  to  render  the  common  arrangement  inapplicable 
Consistently  with  economy,  that,  instead  of  the  water  being  led  over  the  summit  of  the  wheel,  it  is  thrown 
upon  that  side  to  which  the  current  approaches,  the  spuut  of  tltc  shuttle  being  deflected  sufficiently 
backwards  to  reverse  the  motion  of  the  current,  and  direct  it  upon  the  circumference  at  some  distance  be- 
low the  summit.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  under  this  arrangement,  which  at  first  was  resorted  to 
rather  as  an  artifice  to  avoid  an  inconvenience,  very  severely  felt  in  cases  where  the  direction  of  the 
waste- water  culvert  was  fixed  by  local  circumstances,  and  in  which  the  wheel-pit  was  liable  to  be  flooded 
with  backwater,  allows  of  tire  wheel  being  made  of  any  desired  diameter  even  greater  than  the  height 
of  the  falL  It  also  requires  leas  of  the  head  to  be  sacrificed  between  the  shuttle  and  the  point  of  the 
wheel  at  which  the  water  is  received,  and  is,  therefore,  more  economical  than  the  primary  arrangement 
from  which  it  was  considered  a deviation  merely  allowable  in  obedience  to  the  local  conditions  of  the 
particular  case.  Its  advantages,  however,  soon  began  to  be  perceived,  especially  in  low  falb,  and  exam- 
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pits  of  its  application  speedily  became  numerous.  This  was  favored  by  the  theoretical  notion,  that  a 
wheel  of  large  diameter  is,  in  all  casts,  the  most  economical ; and.  as  already  observed,  this  arrange- 
ment gives  free  scope  to  the  millwright  to  adopt  any  diameter  of  wheel  he  may  think  fit.  The  system 
has  now  become  general,  and  constitutes  one  or  the  main  characteristic  features' of  the  modem  bucketed 
wheel  It  has,  besides,  removed  the  distinction  between  overshot  and  breast  wheels,  which  was  formerly 
significant.  The  term  overshot  is,  indeed,  not  now  applicable  to  any  of  our  larger  modem  examples, 
except  by  a forced  interpretation  of  the  term,  and  instead  we  ought,  in  strictness,  to  employ  the  term 
high-breast,  as  better  expressing  the  actual  conditions.  We  have  still,  indeed,  some  wheels  of  a minor 
class  scattered  over  the  country,  and  employed  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  belong  to  the 
primitive  order  ; but  they  are  only  retained  in  situations  where  the  power  is  superabundant,  and  where 
it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  look  narrowly  into  the  economy  of  its  employment 


3804. 


In  the  higher  class  of  wheels  constructed  according  to  this  principle,  and  which  were  originally  de- 
nominated hretch-irheeU,  the  shuttle  con*ista  of  an  accurately  fitted  sluice,  usually  commanded  by  an 
adjusting  apparatus  bearing  the  name  of  tjnvrrnor,  which  regulates  the  supply  of  water  admitted  upon 
the  wheel  to  the  power  required.  The  technical  details  and  mode  of  action  of  this  apparatus  arc  fully 
shown  and  described,  in  reference  to  the  large  wheel  erected  at  Greenock  for  the  Slinws  Wafer  Spin- 
ning Co.,  and  need  not  be  here  recapitulated  ; but  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  a fault  is  often  com- 
mitted in  making  the  governor  not  only  bring  the  sluice-geering  into  action,  but  to  hold  it  in  action  un- 
til the  motion  of  the  wheel  has  been  sufficiently  increased  or  diminished  by  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  sluice-plate.  This  is  done  for  eennunty  ; and  it  is  admitted  that  tie  apparatus  is  thus  greatly 
simplified  in  its  constructive  details.  But  as  all  the  pressure  of  throwing  the  gecringout  of  action  must 
be  overcome  by  the  cetitrifug  d force  of  the  [H-ndnlom  balls  these  must,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  of 
great  weight,  and  consequently  less  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  slight  variations  of  motion,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  inertia.  But  the  fur  greater  evil  consists  in  the  geering  being  kept  in  action  until 
the  movement  has  been  so  far  altered  that  the  balls  have  acquired  sufficient  power  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion due  to  the  pressure  of  the  geering,  and  disengage  itself ; and  which  cannot  pos-ihly  happen  until 
the  speed  has  been  increased  or  diminished  beyond  the  point  required.  To  correct  this,  the  governor 
immediately  falls  into  action  to  produce  the  contrary  effect,  which  again  is  overdone,  and  must  again  be 
corrected.  From  this  cause,  the  movement  of  the  wheel  is  never  steady,  but  continually  oscillates  be- 
tween two  extremes,  aud  the  governing  apparatus,  though,  in  the  first  instance.  lc>s  expensive,  is 
speedily  worn  out,  being  constantly  in  action,  and  is  never  satisfactory.  Hie  principle  to  be  kept  in 
view  is.  to  allow  the  pendulum  balls  to  adjust  themselves  with  perfect  freedom  to  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel,  by  giving  them  no  other  duty  to  perform  ; and.  by  a cam  obeying  the  motion  of  the  balls,  and 
shifting  its  position  in  obedience  to  theirs,  to  throw  the  geering  into  action  in  the  manner  done  in  the 
example  above  referred  to. 

When  the  height  of  the  fall  is  considerably  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  wc  then  apply  tho 
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term  breast  ns  expressing  the  relation.  The  wheel  depicted  in  Figs.  3804  and  3803  comes  under  this 
general  denomination ; and  to  denote  that  the  water  is  received  above  the  line  passing  horizontally 
through  the  axis,  it  tnkes  the  name  of  high-breast.  Those  terras,  however,  are  manifestly  only  relative ; 
for  if  the  wheel  lmd  been  made  of  somewhat  larger  diameter,  the  water  would  have  been  thrown  upon 
a lower  point  of  the  circumference,  and  changed  the  character  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  love-breast.  These 
terms,  therefore,  convey  no  other  positive  intimation  respecting  the  size  of  the  wheel  than  that  its  axis 
is  below,  above,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  water  level.  It,  however,  usually  suggests  that  the  fall  is  low, 
and,  consequently,  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  render  it,  os  much  as  possible,  available  upon  the 
wheel  For  this  purpose  an  arc  is  usually  coustructed  of  the  same  radius  as  that  of  the  wheel,  to  con- 


i. 


fine  the  water,  and  prevent  it  from  being  spill  from  the  buckets  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  low?**  P01 
of  the  run  In  the  example  referred  to,  this  nrc  is  built  of  hewn  stone ; but  sometimes  it  is  con* jL- 
of  timber,  and  not  unfrcquently  of  cast-iron  plates.  Sufficient  clearance  is  of  course  necessary  toa  ^ 
of  the  wheel  moving  free  of  the  nrc,  and  to  this  extent  there  must  always  be  a waste  of  «•*** j|n 
when  the  arc  is  properly  constructed  ami  wrought  to  the  circle,  this  clearance  need  not  exceed  n 
inch,  which  will  ne  the  measure  of  the  plate  of  water  which  escapes  without  producing  its  eta* 
the  buckets  immediately  on  their  passing  the  plane  of  the  axis.  Tnis  arrangement  is  sometimes  a 
with  g*od  effect  in  wheels  belonging  to  the  Class  called  overshot,  and  it  is  applicable  in  all  __ 
when  the  height  of  the  fall  is  considerable,  and  the  buckets  properly  constructed  to  retain  *n‘!  _ ^ 
down  the  water,  it  is  of  less  importance,  ns  the  small  loss  at  the  lower  part  of  the  revolution  W 
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diminished  proportion  to  the  whole  effect  realized.  In  the  breast-wheel,  the  buckets  are  made  more  flat 
and  radial  than  in  wheels  which  receive  the  water  near  the  summit,  and  are  therefore  not  so  well  adapted 
to  retain  the  water.  The  only  reason  assignable  for  this  difference  of  form  is,  that  it  to  some  extent 
economizes  the  fall ; for  in  every  wheel  the  lip  of  the  bucket  must  descend  below  the  water-level  before 
any  water  can  enter  it,  anti  consequently  there  is  a loss  of  fall  incurred  in  filling  equal  to  something 
more  than  the  depth  of  the  bucket ; and  the  lower  the  fall  is,  this  will  evidently  bear  a greater  ratio  to 
the  entire  value  of  the  water. 

The  power  of  all  large  wheels  is  taken  off  by  a second  shaft  carrying  a pinion,  which  goers  with  a 
large  spur-wheel  bolted  upon  the  shrouding  of  the  water-wheeL  This  spur-wheel  is  cast  in  parts  or 
segments  and  hotted  together,  and  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  an  internal  wheel.  When  there 
is  considerable  breadth  between  the  shrouds,  it  is  of  importance  to  take  the  power  at  both  sides,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  3801  and  3805,  and  always  from  the  loaded  arc  of  the  water-wheel.  By  this  arrangement, 
all  strain  is  taken  off  the  arms  and  journals  of  the  wheel,  wtiich  otherwise  would  be  excessive.  The 
circumstances  also  accommodate  themselves  to  this  arrangement,  in  bo  far  as  the  centre  of  pressure 
of  the  mass  falls  usually  within  the  depth  of  the  shrouding,  and  renders  any  calculation  unnecessary. 

Wheels  of  a diameter  up  to  20  feet  are  frequently  fitted  with  cast-iron 
arms,  instead  of  being  of  tne  spider  construction  of  that  above  referred  to ; 
and  they  have  an  advantage  in  being  more  rigid  though  more  heavy,  ami 
therefore  more  sovere  on  their  journals.  The  common  and  best  mode  of 
fitting  the  cast-iron  anus  to  the  centres  is  sltown  by  Fig.  3806.  Hie 
arms  A A are  cast  with  projecting  cheeks  on  thair  lower  extremities,  which 
are  planed  and  fitted  into  the  dressed  recesses  of  the  centre,  and  are  secured 
generally  by  three,  but  sometimes  by  one  bolt  The  other  extremities  arc 
cast  with  T cuds,  which  are  likewise  planed  and  fitted  into  corresponding 
recesses  in  the  shrouds,  and  fastened  by  two  bolts,  and  sometimes  by  ad- 
justable keys. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  arms  of  spider- wheels  secured  with  nuts  instead  of  cotterals,  as  shown 
in  the  two  examples  given ; but  the  latter  mode  is  usually  reckoned  preferable,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  wheel  in  screwing  up  the  nuts  to  the  requisite  degree  of  tightness  •, 
and  the  cotterals  has  the  further  advantage,  that  they  are  more  secure,  and  less  expensive.  The  con- 
structive details  of  this  mode  of  fitting  have  been  ulready  shown,  and  have  been  highly  approved  by 
some  of  the  first  builders  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  The  example  to  which  these  drawings 
refer  is  not  only  one  of  the  very  largest,  but  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  its  details,  of  any  water- 
wheel yet  constructed. 

To  determine  the  capacity  of  the  wheel  answering  to  a given  supply  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  rapidity  with  which  the  buckets  are  filled  and  emptied ; in  other  words,  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  wheel.  This  velocity,  it  has  been  remarked,  ought  to  oc  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  lamina  of 
water  falling  into  the  wheel  to  prevent  the  back  of  the  buckets,  os  they  pass  the  receiving  point,  from 
striking  against  the  descending  stream,  and  thereby  not  only  wasting  a portion  of  the  water  by  throw- 
ing it  over  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  but  also  diminishing  the  useful  effect  of  that  which  passes 
into  the  buckets  by  the  counteraction  produced  on  the  wheel. 

The  velocity  of  the  stream  may  be  generally  determined  in  the  following  manner.  Tims  at  the  dam- 
eluice — if  H be  the  depth  to  tne  centre  of  the  sluice-opeuing,  the  velocity  U of  efflux  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

/ 8?H 

u~  V i + ti—  o’ 

mi  being  a coefficient  depending  for  its  value  upon  the  particular  form  of  the  sluice-gate,  but  which  may 
be  taken  generally  =064;  and  g the  symbol  of  gravity  = 32*2.  Consequently,  if  we  substitute  the 
numerical  values  of  these  symbols,  we  shall  have  the  Rimplc  arithmetical  rule 

U=  7-133^H 

And  if  the  lead  or  course  be  short,  and  h the  total  fall  from  its  origin  to  the  extremity  where  the  water 
is  delivered  upon  the  wheel,  the  velocity  u at  that  point  will  be  found  from  the  formula 


3800. 


« = v'Ua+2^A, 


in  which  U and  g have  the  same  significations  as  above. 

But  if  the  lead  be  of  considerable  length,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  retardation 
which  the  water  experiences  in  its  passage.  This  is  found  from  a calculation  of  the  surface  which  the 
water  passes  over  in  its  transit,  and  knowing  approximately  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves.  If  we 
call  u (found  as  above)  the  ultimate  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  IT  that  at  its  origin,  calculated  at  the 
dam-sluice,  then  $ (a  + U)  will  be  nearly  the  mean  velocity  in  the  lead;  and  dividing  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  to  be  delivered  in  a second  by  this  mean  velocity,  the  quotient  will  be  the  mean 
transverse  area  A of  the  current ; and  this  divided  by  the  mean  width  of  the  channel  will  give  the  depth 
of  water.  Now,  the  frictional  retardation  of  a stream  of  water  var)  ing  according  to  the  amount  of  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  bed  upon  which  it  moves,  is,  therefore,  inversely  ns  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  fluid — that  is.  for  any  given  quautity  of  water,  the  resistance  being  ns  the  surface  of  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  channel  directly,  and  as  the  whole  quautity  of  water  inversely,  the  diminution  of  velo- 


city 


...  k-  ® L 

will  be  as  — 


in  which  L is  the  length  of  the  channel  in  feet,  and  S the  surface  (bottom  and 


aides)  over  which  the  water  glides.  The  retardation  is  expressed  by 


■ 
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in  which  c is  a coefficient  determined  by  experiment  =-007.  If,  therefore,  U be  the  velocity  due  to 
the  pressure  at  the  sluice,  and  h be  the  total  fall  upou  the  channel,  the  ultimate  velocity  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 


-=v 


U’+SyA- 


+*\’ 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  only  an  approximation,  which,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes ; nud  if  greater  exactness  be  desired,  the  value  of 
V thus  found  may  be  substituted  for  « and  the  equation  resolved  anew  for  a nearer  value  of  V. 

As  the  value  of  h can  be  modified  at  pleasure  in  making  the  channel,  it  is  of  moment  that  these  cal- 
culations be  considered  previous  to  determining  the  position  of  the  shuttle.  If  the  channel  be  already 
existing,  and  it  is  wished  to  determine  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  iu  it,  this  may  be  done  with  suffi- 
cient correctness,  by  finding  the  surface  velocity,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  mean  cross-sectional  area  of 
stream : four-fifths  of  the  quantity  thus  found  will  be  very  nearly  the  actual  quantity  flowing  in  the 
channel. 

This  rule,  although  often  employed,  and  without  material  error  when  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
js  considerable  and  the  velocity  not  great,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  when  more  than  a rough  approxima- 
tion is  desired.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  water  supplied, 
as  when  a rental  is  jiaid  for  the  power,  when  testing  the  efficiency  of  a wheel,  or  determining  the  power 
necessary  to  impel  certain  kinds  of  machinery ; in  these,  aud  analogous  coses,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  more  accurate  formula?.  When  the  surface  of  the  stream  can  l>c  correctly  ascertained  over  a portion 
of  the  channel,  of  which  the  cross-section  is  nearly  uniform,  the  following  rule,  which  is  founded  on  that 
of  M.  de  Prony,  may  be  employed  with  considerable  confidence.  Ia?t  U denote  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  stream,  (which  is  sought  to  be  determined,)  and  V the  surface  velocity  measured  by  a float  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  both  reckoned  in  feet  per  second,  then 

U=L+»xv 
V + #-92  ' 

As  an  example — let  tho  surface  velocity  be  5 feet  in  a second,  then  will  V -f  6*5  = 1 1’S  and  V -f  8^2 
= 13D2,  and 


V + 6 5 

V + 8-9 


11'5 

= — — = -824  ; therefore, 


V -f  6-50 


X V = *824  X 5 =4-12  feet. 


13  9 ’ ’ V-J-8  92' 

that  is,  the  surface  velocity  of  the  stream  being  6 feet  per  second,  the  mean  velocity  U is  4 12  feet. 
And  this  velocity  being  multiplied  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  stream,  the  result  will  be  the  volume 
of  water  flowing  in  a second ; and  therefore, 

Q = 60  S X U, 

will  be  the  quantity  furnished  in  60  seconds  or  1 minute. 

The  muintaiuing  power  in  a moving  volume  of  water  is  obviously  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  de- 
scent in  a given  space ; when,  therefore,  the  motion  is  uniform,  anJ  is  neither  retarded  nor  accelerated 
by  the  force  of  gravitation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  water  is  employed  iu  overcoming 
the  frictional  resistance  offered  by  the  bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  channel ; and  if  the  inclination  vary, 
the  relative  weight,  or  the  force  which  urges  the  particles  along  the  inclined  plane,  will  vary  ns  the 
height  of  the  plane  when  tlie  length  is  given,  or  as  the  fall  in  a given  distance.  The  retarding  force, 
which  is  equal  to  the  relative  weight,  must  therefore  also  vary  as  the  fall,  and  the  velocity,  which  is  as 
the  square  root  of  the  impeding  influence,  must  be  as  the  square  root  of  the  fall ; and  supposing  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth— that  b,  the  depth  which  a current  of  water  would  take  if  spread  out  upon  a 
horizontal  surface  equal  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  its  channel — to  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  in- 
clination remaining  the  same,  the  frictional  resistance  would  be  diminished  or  increased  in  the  Baine 
ratio;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  its  equality  with  the  relative  weight,  it  must  be  proportion- 
ally in  creased  or  diminished  by  increasing  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  the  ratio  of  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth, yt  the  velocity  in  the  ratio  of  its  square  root  We  may,  therefore,  expect  that  the  velocities  will 
be  coqjorotly  as  the  square  root  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  and  of  the  fall  in  a given  distance,  or  as  a 
mean  proportional  between  these  two  lines.  From  this  reasoning,  Eytclwein  and  some  other  writers 
on  hydraulics,  have  deduced  rules  for  determining  the  mean  velocity  of  large  bodies  of  water.  Let  i 

denote  the  measure  of  declivity,  and  d the  mean  hydraulic  depth  of  the  current,  then  100  will 

express  the  resulting  velocity  in  feet  per  second — showing  that,  if  the  rate  of  descent  were  only  one  in 
100  X 100,  the  stream  would  acquire  a velocity  represented  simply  by  the  square  root  of  the  hydrau- 
lic mean  depth.  If  f denote  the  fall  in  feet  each  mile,  the  formula  for  tho  velocity  will  take  the  form 

100  11  

Hence,  the  velocity  reckoned  in  miles  an  hour  is  expressed  by 
11  15  _ 15  

8 * 16  >/  V- 

The  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  hydraulic  depth  into  the  fall  each  mile  in  feet  being  diminished 
by  l-16tb,  will  hence  represent  the  mean  velocity  of  a river  in  miles  each  hour. 
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This  rule,  which  is  that  deduced  by  Sir  John  Leslie  for  the  velocity  of  water  in  rivers,  ma^  be  com- 
pared with  the  result  of  Ey  tel  we  ill's  formula  for  the  same  purpose,  as  rendered  by  Dr.  L Young. 
Taking  two  English  miles  as  a given  length,  he  finds  a mean  proportional  between  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  and  the  fall  in  that  space,  and  inquiring  what  relation  this  bears  to  the  velocity  in  a particular 
case,  finds  that,  in  general,  the  mean  proportional  sought  Is  IJtla  of  the  velocity  in  a second. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  rule,  Dr.  Young  takes  an  example  which  could  not  have  been 
known  to  Eytelwein.  Mr.  Watt  observed,  as  Prof.  Robison  informs  us  in  the  article  River,  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia firitannica,  that  m a canal  1 8 feet  wide  above,  and  7 below,  and  4 feet  deep,  having  a fall 
of  4 inches  in  a mile,  the  velocity  was  17  inches  in  a second  at  the  surface,  14  in  the  middle,  and  10  at 
the  bottom ; so  that  the  mean  velocity  will  be  14  inches  or  somewhat  less  in  a second.  Now,  to  find 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  we  must  divide  the  area  of  the  secliun,  2 (18  -{-  7)  = 60,  by  the  breadth  of 

50  ' 

the  bottom  and  length  of  the  sloping  sides  added  together,  whence  we  have  X 12  s 29*13  inches ; 

and  the  fall  in  two  miles  being  8 inches,  we  have  y/(%  X 29*13)  = 15  26  for  the  mean  proportional  of 
which  is  18*87,  the  mean  velocity  in  inches  each  second. 

29*13 

To  test  Sir  John  Leslie’s  rule  by  the  same  example,  we  have  /=  J ft.  and  6 = -y^-  = 2*4275  ft. ; 


therefore,  6 /=  *8092  nearly,  and  y/i f = *8996.  Hence,  — y/i f — — X *8996  = 1*236  feet; 

that  is,  14*83  inches,  a result  in  excess  of  that  found  by  Eytelwein's  rule  of  14*83  — 13*B7  = 0*96  inch. 

17 

By  M.  de  Prony’s  rule  we  have,  V = — = 1*4167  feet,  and 

V + 6-50 

V -f  8*92 

which,  multiplied  bv  17,  the  surface  velocity  gives  13*1  inches  ns  the  mean  velocity.  And,  taking  the 
common  rule  of  deducting  a fifth  from  the  surface  velocity  for  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current,  we 


have  17  — — = 13*6  inches,  which  does  not  differ  greatly  from  M.  Eytelwein’s  rule,  in  which  we  have 


most  confidence,  from  our  own  experience,  when  the  volume  of  water  is  very  great.  For  smaller  quan- 
tities of  water,  such  as  we  find  in  leads  cut  to  supply  bucketed  wheels,  the  modification  which  we  have 
given  of  De  Prony’s  rule  is  much  more  convenient,  and  we  have  found  it,  in  general,  very  correct. 

It  is  frequently  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  apply  any  of  these  rules  to  determine  the 
volume  of  water  furnished ; and  it  is  often  of  importance,  as  when  considerable  accuracy  is  desired,  to 
resort  to  ruoro  than  one  mode  of  measurement  In  all  ordinary  experiments  of  this  kind,  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  uncertainty  arising  from  inaccuracy  of  measurement ; it  is  therefore  of  importance  to 
have  the  means  of  checking  the  result  of  one  rule  by  that  obtained  by  a different  process.  The  follow- 
ing method,  which  is  not  only  simple  and  generally  applicable,  but  likewise  admitting  of  considerable 


3006. 


accuracy,  will  therefore  be  useful.  This  consists  in  erecting  a notch  in  some  convenient  part  of  tho 
watercourse  where  the  velocity  is  not  great  The  notch  is  easily  formed  in  leads  of  moderate  sir.e  by 
a board  A A,  Fig.  3806,  stretched  across  the  channel,  and  having  a rectangular  part  A c H A cut  or 
notched  out  in  tlie  manner  shown  in  Fig.  3807,  and  through  which  the  whole  of  the  water  will  be  made 
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to  pass.  The  notch-board  being  fixed,  a rod  B must  be  fixed  vertically  in  the  channel  a few  yards  be- 
hind, and  having  a mark  »i  upon  it  sit  exactly  the  level  of  the  edge  c d of  the  notch.  The  water  being 
then  permitted  to  descend  in  the  lead,  let  its  depth  n m upon  the  rod  B be  carefully  noted  in  inchce, 
then  taking  from  the  second  or  third  column  of  the  annexed  table  the  quantity  corresponding  to  one 
inch  of  width  at  the  depth  noted,  multiply  that  quantity  by  the  whole  width  in  inches,  and  the  result 
trill  be  the  whole  quantity  flowing  tlirough  the  notch  in  cubic  feet  per  miuute. 

Thus,  if  the  depth  from  m to  n on  the  rod  B be  16 
inches,  nnd  the  width  of  the  notch  a b be  7 feet  =84 
inches,  then  corresponding  to  16  inches  is  25  8 cubic 
feet  in  the  second  column,  and  which  multiplied  by 
84  gives  2167  2 cubic  feet  as  the  whole  quantity  pass- 
ing through  the  notch  in  a minute. 

The  quantity  corresponding  to  1 6 in  the  third  column 
is  27413  cubic  feet,  which  multiplied  by  84  gives 
2202-7  cubic  feet  as  the  supply  per  minute,  which  is 
35 £ cubic  feet  in  excess  of  the  result  obtained  by  em- 
ploying the  second  column.  This  discrepancy  arises 
from  the  third  column  being  calculated  for  weirs 
which  discharge  more  water  in  a given  time  than 
notches,  on  account  of  their  offering  less  impediment 
to  the  motion  of  the  fluid.  A weir  is  a wall  built 
generally  of  solid  masonry  across  the  channel,  with  a 
parallel  plank  fixed  horizontally  on  edge  along  the 
* top  of  the  building.  The  plank  is  termed  the  waste- 
board,  and  the  water  flows  over  it  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  channel,  nnd  thus  suffers  no  lateral 
obstruction  as  it  does  in  meeting  the  notch  board,  in 
which  the  passage  is  usuallv  contracted.  But  if  the 
notch  be  made  equal  in  width  to  the  width  of  the 
channel,  then  this  column  ought  to  be  employed,  since 
under  these  circumstances  the  conditions  are  strictly 
analogous,  and  the  notch  may  be  called  a weir. 

When  the  preceding  table  cannot  be  conveniently 
applied,  the  value  of  Q,  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged in  a minute,  will  be  found  very  nearly  from 
the  expression, 

Q = 200  HL^/U, 


>lh  of  the  Cubic  feel  6f  wMor 
ter  edge  of  dischnnasl  in  a tnln- 
v*  ;u»u-  ule  by  every  inch  ot 
rd  bckiwthe  notch,  accord- 
surface,  in  ing  lo  Du  Huai’s  for- 
ties. {mula. 

Cubic  feel  of  wsler 
lischarged  in  a into- 
lie  by  every  Inch  of 
the  waste-board  of  a 
weir,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  .Mr. 
&neaton. 

1 

0403 

* 0*428 

2 

1 140 

1*211 

3 

2 095 

2226 

4 

8225 

3427 

5 

4-507 

4-789 

6 

6-925 

6295 

7 

7-466 

7933 

8 

9122 

9*692 

9 

10-884 

11  664 

10 

12*748 

1 3 535 

11 

14707 

15-682 

12 

16-758 

17-805 

13 

18-895 

20-076 

14 

21*117 

22437 

15 

23-419 

24883 

16 

25-800 

27-413 

17 

28-258 

30-024 

18 

30*786 

32  710 

in  which  II  is  the  height  m r*  of  the  surface  level  of  the  water  above  the  sole  of  the  notch,  and  L the 

4 

width,  all  in  feet  Thus  taking  the  example  given  above,  we  have  II  = - ft.,  and  L = 7 ft,  therefore, 

4 4 

Q = 200  X - X 7 y/  - = 2155-3  cubic  feet 

To  find  the  mean  curve  described  by  the  lamina  of  fluid  discharged  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  when  the  water  is  carried  over  its  summit,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  vein  at  tbit  point.  Its  rate  of  desceut  from  the  horizontal  line  m n,  in  Fig.  3808, 
miu*  then  be  assigned  by  the  following  method : 

Lot  u designate  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  fhe  course,  ami  a the  angle,  which  the  direc- 
tion-board of  fhe  spout  forms  with  the  horizontal  line 
m n,  and  which  expresses  the  deflection  of  the  line 
denoting  the  velocity  u from  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ; 

’ then  the  curve  described  by  the  slieet  of  water  will  be 
expressed  by  the  equation  # 

, 

y — — 5-  + * tan  a, 

2 u’  cos’  a 

x being  the  abscise  measured  upon  the  horizontal 
plane,  taken  at  half  the  depth  of  the  fluid  vein,  where 
the  mean  velocity  is  «;  and  y the  vertical  ordinates  referred  to  the  same  initial  point  at  n. 

Thi*  equation  may  lie  expressed  verbally  thus : 

To  find  the  ordinates  of  the  mean  curve  described  by  the  water  issuing  upon  a wheel  from  a shuttle, 
which  the  direction-board  is  inclined  at  a small  angle  with  the  horizontal  plane,  corresponding  to  any 
given  horizontal  abscis-a*  of  the  curve,  multiply  double  the  square  of  the  velocity  u of  the  water  at  the 
extremity  of  the  direction  board  by  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  fanned  by  its  direction  with 
the  horizontal  plane,  and  by  this  product  divide  the  square  of  the  given  abscissa  multiplied  into  y = 
32-2.  To  the  quotient  which  results,  add  the  product  of  the  same  abscissa,  multiplied  into  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  a of  the  velocity  u with  the  plane  in  n.  The  suru  will  be  the  ordinate  sought  = y. 

In  giving  nny  values  to  x equal  to  3 inches,  6 inches,  9 inches  £c,  we  obtain  the  corresponding  values 
of  y,  Qnd  a curve  being  traced  through  them,  will  give  the  puth  of  the  middle  film  of  water. 
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When  the  direction-board  is  horizontal,  wo  have 
f a = 0,  cos  a = 1,  tan  a = 0, 

and,  therefore, 

(JX * 0 , 

y = ^=Ju'X' 

which  is  the  following  verbal  role : divide  32  2 by  double  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  water 
at  the  extremity  of  the  cotirse,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  square  of  the  given  abscissa  x.  The 
product  will  be  the  ordinate  y,  corresponding  to  the  value  nasigned  to  x. 

If  the  water  falls  over  a waste  board,  as  in  breech  and  breast  wheels,  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
sheet  will  be  obtained  by  taking  4-5  tks  of  that  due  to  the  whole  height  H of  the  level  of  the  water 
above  the  edge  of  the  board 

Thus,  u — - — 

5 ^2  y U =64^11 

This  velocity  will  project  it  only  slightly  in  a horizontal  direction ; and,  if  much  accuracy  is  required, 
it  is  easy  to  determine  for  any  such  case  the  parulxda  described  by  the  stream. 

To  exemplify  the  rule,  as  applied  to  the  overshot-wheel,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  determine  the 
point  of  the  circumference  where  the  mean  jet  encounters  the  wheel,  draw  a tangent  to  the  parabolic 
curve  described  by  the  fluid  in  the  direction  of  its  final  velocity  V ; and.  having  done  this,  we  calculate 
the  height  due  to  the  velocity  u,  adding  the  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  below  the  origin  of  the 
curve.  The  velocity  due  to  the  sum  of  these  heights  is  that  with  which  the  water  falls  into  the 
bucket2. 

Thus  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  final  velocity  of  the  water  falling  upon  a wheel  of  1 1 J feet  diam- 
eter, of  which  the  axis  is  10  inches  before  the  vertical  line,  falling  from  the  extremity  of  the  direction- 
board,  which  has  an  inclination  of  1 in  12  ! If  we  suppose  that  the  extremity  of  the  direction-board  is 
•8  inch  above  the  wheel,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  of  the  lamina  of  water  is  4 inches,  and  its  velocity 
984  feet  in  a second,  then, 

tan  a = T'j  = 0 083,  cos  a = 0-995,  u = 9 84  ft 
* * 32-2  Xs 

y = 2-^4  X 0-mf  + M83  1 = M68  * + 00831 
Taking,  therefore,  any  values  of  r at  pleasure,  we  find  the  value  of  y by  a simple  arithmetical  process. 
Thus  let  x = 8 in,  we  have  0-168  x’  = U-168  X 9 = 1-512  and  0 083  x = 0-747  ; hence  y = 1 5 1 2 + 
0 747  = 2 259  inches. 

The  intersection  of  the  curve  thus  determined  with  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  about  2$  inches 
below  the  middle  film  of  the  vein  at  the  extremity  of  the  direction-hoard ; that  is,  from  the  origin  of  the 
curve,  and  the  height  due  to  the  velocity,  9 84  feet,  a second  being  1*52  feet,  the  total  height  due  to  the 
required  velocity  is  1 foot  9 inches,  and.  consequently,  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  will  strike  the 
bottom  of  the  buckets  will  be  v/64  4 X 1 75  = 10  6 feet  in  a second. 

The  lead  or  channel  by  which  the  water  is  supplied  to  the  wheel  ought  obviously  to  be  so  constructed 
that  it  shall  consume  as  little  as  possible  of  the  available  fall.  As  a first  condition,  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  as  nearly  straight  as  the  local  circumstances  will  admit;  for  at  every  bend  which  it  makes,  a portion 
of  the  impulse  of  the  water  will  be  absorbed  by  the  concave  side  of  the  channel,  and  therefore  a greater 
declivity  will  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  a given  quantity  of  water  in  the  unit  of  time.  Moreover, 
the  centrifugal  force  created  at  the  sinuosities  has  the  efTect  of  raising  the  surface  and  augmenting  the 
abrasion  of  the  hanks  at  those  points ; and  if  by  any  Accident  a breach  be  produced,  the  sweep  of  the 
current  must  necessarily  tend  to  enlarge  the  concavity  with  an  accelerated  progression.  The  inclination 
ought  likewise  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform — more  correctly,  it  ought  to  be  so  regulated  that  the 
transverse  sectional  area  of  the  stream  shall  remain  constant  throughout  its  whole  length.  If  the  course 
be  constructed  of  masonry,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  remarks  made  respecting  the  effects  of  the  hydraulic 
mean  depth  on  the  velocity  of  the  current,  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  build  the  side-walls  verti- 
cally; and  in  order  that  the  resistance  may  he  the  least  possible,  the  depth  of  the  stream  should  he 
equal  to  half  the  width.  This  rule  may  he  followed  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  small ; but  in  leads 
of  large  area,  the  width  at  bottom  is  usually  from  four  to  six  times  the  depth.  When  the  depth  is  con- 
siderable, the  walls  are  moreover  built  with  a certain  amount  of  batter.  Mr.  Eytelwein,  indeed,  recom- 
mends that  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  $ds  of  the  depth,  and  at  the  surface  3J.  The  area  of  such  a 
section  is  twice  the  square  of  the  depth,  and  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  Jds  of  the  actual  depth. 

The  slope  here  recommended  is  4 to  3,  forming  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  with  the  water- 
way of  37°;  whereas,  in  this  country,  the  ratio  commonly  adopted  for  canals  is  3 to  2.  making  an  angle 
of  34°,  which  is  far  more  than  sufficient  for  any  watercourse  intended  merely  for  the  purpose  under 
con»idcrution.  The  best  angle  to  insure  durability  will,  however,  very  much  depend  upon  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  material  of  which  the  banks  are  con- true  ted  or  composed. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  lend  and  the  intended  depth  of  the  current,  if  we  call  A 
the  area  of  its  transverse  section,  and  q the  volume  of  water  to  be  brought  forward  in  a secoud,  the 


mean  velocity  U,  which  the  water  must  have,  will  be  expressed  by  U = 


And  calling  S the  peri- 


metrical  surface,  (bottom  and  sides,)  and  I the  inclination  or  fall  in  100  feet,  which  the  channel  ought  to 
have  to  give  the  velocity  U required,  we  shall  have 

I = | U ( 00042  U + 00444). 
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That  is,  to  find  the  fall  in  100  feet  of  length  of  the  /channel  multiply  -00942  by  the  given  velocity  U, 
add  to  the  product  00444  ; multiply  the  sum  again  "by  the  velocity,  and  the  product  by  the  periruetn- 
cal  surface,  and  divide  the  last  product  by  the  transverse  sectional  area  of  the  channcL 

Thus,  if  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  brought  forward  be  40  cubic  feet  every  second,  in  a channel  of 
.,18  feet  width,  the  depth  of  the  water  not  to  extend  2$  feet,  we  shall  have, 

A thq  area  of  the  section  = 10  X 2 5 ft  = 25  sq.  ft 

U the  mean  velocity  = = T6  feet  in  a second. 

S the  perimetrical  surface  = 10  -f-  (2  X 2$)  = 15  feet ; therefore  I = ~ X 1*6  (0-00942  XW  + 

*00444)  = 0585  feet,  tlic  fall  in  100  feet  of  length  of  the  channel. 

Thi*  rule,  at  least  the  latter  part  of  it,  referring  to  the  inclination,  may  be  dispensed  with  when  the 
channel  is  short  In  case9  where  the  whole  run  does  not  exceed  n length  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 
the  bottom  may  be  made  quite  level,  as  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  channel  will  give  sufficient  fall 
for  the  velocity  required,  provided  the  nrea  of  section  be  made  of  ordinary  magnitude. 

Equal  care  is  usually  necessary  in  the  construction  of  the  tail-race  as  in  that  of  the  lead-run  ; for  it  m 
of  quite  as  much  importance  that  the  water  leave  the  wheel-pit  freely,  as  that  it  be  brought  forward 
with  as  little  loss  of  fall  as  possible.  The  same  rule  will  apply  in  both  cases  ; but  without  some  judg- 
ment in  the  engineer  to  apply  it,  with  allowance  for  sinuosities,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess 
in  the  case  of  the  tail-race,  than  to  encounter  the  risk  of  flooding  the  wheel  in  backwater. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  being  ascertained  by  the  preceding  methods,  the  capacity  of  the 
wheel  may  be  readily  determined.  If  q denote  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  a second  of  time.dlb* 
distance  between  two  buckets  reckoned  upon  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  v the  velocity 
of  those  points  of  tho  circumference,  it  is  evident  that  in  one  second  there  will  pass  under  the  apne  of 

the  shuttle  a number  of  buckets  equal  to  and  consequently  that  each  will  receive  a volume  of  water 
t*  d 

equal  to  q divided  by  that  is,  = q — . But  it  is  manifestly  necessary  t!u»t  the  bucket  be  capable  of 
a v 4 • 

containing  not  only  this  quantity,  but  even  a quantity  about  three  times  as  great,  otherwise  a portion  of 
the  water  will  be  spilt  from  the  buckets  too  soon,  and  without  producing  it*  effect  upon  the  wheel  If 
l represent  the  width  of  the  bucket,  that  is,  the  width  of  the  wheel  witnin  the  shrouds,  and  • the  area 
of  its  transverse  section — more  Correctly,  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  mass  of  fluid  which  it  cnotain*  at 
the  moment  it  (Kisses  the  jet — a l will  represent  its  capacity,  aud  in  relation  to  the  section  of  the  bucket 
itself  we  shall  have 

‘'  — s V=180  Wi<  = 3 MS' 

M being  the  number  of  buckets  in  the  wheel,  and  N the  number  of  revolutions  which  the  wheel  makes 
iu  u minute.  And  since 

rDN..  r r 

-,tl»refor./=_5 

which  is  the  width  of  the  wheel  when  Q is  the  volume  of  water  to  be  employed  upon  it  in  a minute,  and 
when  it  is  expected  to  realize  the  maximum  mechanical  effect  of  the  water. 

We  proceed  to  estnbli'h  the  values  of  these  symbols  from  coiisidehttiiina  involved  in  the  modua  eft- 
randi  of  the  wheel ; but  for  practical  purposes,  wo  may  remark  tliat,  with  slight  variation,  • may  be 
Q 

taken  = $ square  foot ; l = 4 5 — - and  M = 2 88  D. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  dynamical  force  of  the  stream  of  water  employed  in  impelling 
a wheel  of  any  form  is  expressed  by  W H ; but  as  the  whole  height  H can  in  no  case  be  rendered  effec- 
tive, we  have  found  it  necessary  to  affect  this  product  by  a coefficient  m,  which  is  always  a proper  frac- 
tion, expressing  tho  ratio  of  the  force  expended  to  that  realized  by  the  particular  mover.  To  ascertain 
the  tlu-oretic.il  value  of  in,  which  often,,«owever,  differs  considerably  from  the  actual  value,  let  u«  take, 
in  tho  first  place,  the  overshot -wheel,  as  the  simplest  case  which  the  problem  presents.  Referring  to 
Fig.  3774.  let  the  horizontal  lines  M A and  F B represent  the  higher  and  lower  water  levels ; the  verti- 
cal distance  A B will  then  indicate  the  entire  height  H of  the  fall  If  we  divide  this  height  into  three 
parts — A e the  part  comprised  between  the  higher  surface  of  the  water  and  tho  point  where  the  stTram 
strikes  tho  wheel ; c l)  equal  to  the  height  of  the  arc  of  the  wheel,  which  may  be  considered  as  filled 
with  water  ; and  B D the  distance  between  the  point  at  which  the  water  may  be  considered  to  be  wholly 
discharged  and  the  hottom  of  the  full — this  division  will  enable  us  to  particularize  and  estimate  the  losses 
which  take  place  between  the  several  pnrtial  limits,  and  therefore  between  the  extreme  limits  A and  & 

Within  the  limit  e and  D we  have  the  whole  effect  of  the  expenditure  realized  upon  the  wheel,  since 
tho  whole  volume  of  fluid  acts  constantly,  and  with  its  whole  weight  in  the  vertical  direction,  if  tuart 
realize  upon  this  part  of  the  wheel  an  effect  corresponding  to  the  height  through  which  it  descends,  and 
yield  a result  which,  in  conformity  with  the  notation  adopted,  will  b-'  expressed  by  W X c D The 
-height  A e is  that  due  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  falls  into  the  buckets,  and  with  which  it 
would  strike  the  start-boards,  if  it  did  not  experience  any  diminution  between  the  shuttle  aud  the  p«nt 
of  impulse.  But  this  condition  does  not  hold  true  ; for  at  the  point  where  the  fluid  encounter*  the  wheel, 
the  height,  due  to  the  vomcity  is  not  A e.  (which,  for  brevity,  we  shall  put  = A,)  but  to  a height  A — * A. 
The  value  of  the  cotflicicut ,,  will  depend  upon  various  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  there  arise*  a It* 
equivalent  to  a loss  of  velocity  from  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  Vein(rrna  contractu)  which  the  fluid  ex 
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pcriences  in  its  passage  through  the  orifice  of  the  shuttle ; secondly,  from  the  resistance  offered  by  tho 
surfaces  over  which  it  passes ; thirdly,  from  the  dispersion  of  the  filaments  of  the  fluid  by  striking 
against  the  oblique  plates  of  the  buckets ; and  fourthly,  from  the  oblique  direction  with  which  the  mean 
volume  of  fluid  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  buckets.  This  obliquity  may,  in  general,  be  taken  at  30°, 
causing  a diminution  in  the  value  of  A of  014,  and  consequently  a corresponding  diminution  of  the  force 
of  the  impulse.  All  these  causes  combined  are  found  according  to  local  circumstances,  such  as  a good 
or  bad  arrangement  of  tho  shuttle  and  direction  plate  or  npron,  to  be  equivalent  to  form  two  tenths  to 
three-tenths  of  the  whole  value  of  A.  Let  A « be  the  portion  of  the  height  A c,  representing  the  value 
of  p A,  the  remaining  part  a e will  then  represent  tho  height  A — ^ A,  due  to  the  actual  velocity  V of  the 
jet,  and  consequently  equal  to  •01 55  V*. 

From  what  has  been  before  explained  regarding  the  impulsive  action  of  a current  of  water,  this  height 
will  be  subject  to  two  other  reductions : the  one  A'  = *0155  v 9 is  that  due  to  the  velocity  v of  the  wheel 
in  feet  per  second,  and  therefore  increases  with  that  velocity  ; the  other  A"  = '0155  (V  — e)a  is  tho 
height  duo  to  the  velocity  lost  by  the  shock,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  decreases  as  the  velocity  v in- 
creases. Tlie  sum  of  these  losses  will  be  the  least  possible,  or  *0155  {v*  -f-  (Vr  — a)*!  will  be  a minimum 
when  r = } V.  They  will  be  respectively  equal,  that  is,  each  will  be  1 X ’0155  V*  = $ A (1  — /«) ; aud 
the  two  together,  that  is,  a b -f-  b d,  will  be  equal  to  ^ A (i  — /i).  In  this  case  of  minimum  loss,  the  re- 
maining part  dc,  which  is  ull  of  the  fall  A c tiiat  can  be  regarded  as  effective,  will  therefore  be  equal 
also  to  j A (l  — /{)■=  $ a c,  and  consequently  less  than  $ A = $ A c,  that  is.  than  half  the  head  reserved 
between  the  surface  level  of  the  water  und  the  point  at  which  it  is  received  upon  tho  wheel. 

Altliough  the  sum  of  the  two  losses  h'  and  A"  cannot  thus  bo  less  than  $ A (1  — p),  wo  know  that  it 
can  be,  and  is,  indeed,  almost  always  considerably  greater,  ami  increases  as  the  difference  between  h! 
and  h"  increases.  It  will  obtain  its  maximum,  if  one  of  the  two  quantities.  A"  for  example,  should  be- 
come zero,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  V = v.  In  that  case  we  have  h'  = 0155  VJ  = A (1  — fi).  that  is, 
ab  = ac,  showing  that  no  part  of  the  fall  A c remains  effective.  But  in  practice  this  condition  can  never 
arise,  unless  by  miscalculation  of  the  primary  values  of  V and  v.  This  last  must  always  lie  less  than 
the  former,  and  consequently  A"  must  always  have  a real  value  ; aud  in  every  case  where  A"  is  greater 
than  zero,  it  is  manifest,  from  what  has  gone  before,  that  a certain  portion,  however  small,  of  the  height 
A c most  remain  effective.  Theoretically,  this  is  shown  to  be  less  than  j A ; and  under  the  very  best 
arrangements  it  cannot,  in  practice,  be  expected  to  amount  to  A,  and  in  ordinary  coses  it  ought  not  to 
be  assumed  greater  than  $ A.  As  a general  rule  in  practice,  it  may  therefore  be  admitted,  that  in  bucket- 
wheels,  about  two-thirds  of  the  part  of  the  fall  comprised  between  tho  level  of  the  water  at  the  shuttle, 
and  the  point  where  the  fluid  encounters  the  wheel,  is  lost,  as  respects  the  effect  produced.  The  actual 
value  of  this  height  A,  which  may  be  generally  expressed  by  W {A  ^1  — 1» ) — A’  — A"},  will  therefore 
be  represented  by 

W (A  — | A)  = | W A, 


a result  which  we  shall  subsequently  find  is  closely  analogous  to  that  obtained  experimentally  as  the 
effect  of  the  best  forms  of  impulsive  wheels. 

Since,  then,  a third  only  of  the  part  of  the  fall  above  the  wheel  is  available  as  power,  whilst  the  whole 
of  the  part  from  that  point  downwards  to  the  turn  of  the  buckets,  namely,  c D,  the  height  of  the  loaded 
arc,  is  entirely  realized,  it  is  manifestly  of  advantage  to  augment  this  latter  part  as  much  as  possible,  at 
the  expense  of  the  former.  But  this  augmentation  has  a near  limit,  since  there  would  be  no  economy, 
but  the  converse,  in  raising  the  point  of  reception  so  much,  that  the  water,  in  arriving  at  the  wheel,  would 
have  a less  velocity  than  the  buckets.  In  this  case,  it  could  not  begin  to  act  upon  the  wheel,  except  os 
a retarding  influence,  until,  by  on  acceleration  of  its  velocity,  it  established  the  necessary  condition 


The  portion  of  the  fall  D B,  from  the  bottom  of  the  loaded  arc  downwards,  is  evidently  lost,  without 
answering  any  beneficial  purpose.  This  loss  arises  from  two  causes — rather  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
part  e B is  a measure  of  the  loss  resulting  from  the  form  of  the  buckets,  and  the  small  portion  D e of 
tiiat  caused  by  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  or,  more  correctly,  it  is  a measure  of  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  centrifugal  force  produced  in  the  fluid  by  the  angular  velocity  communicated  to  it  in  its  descent  in 
the  buckets.  Leaving  this  effect  out  of  view  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  evident  that,  if  not  influenced  by 
any  central  force,  the  surface  of  the  water  contained  in  the  buckets  would  continue  horizontal.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  buckets  descend,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  this  surface  gradually  ap- 
proaches the  lip  of  the  containing  or  front  plate  of  the  bucket;  and  the  instant  after  irarrives  at  this 
position,  marked  A i,  it  begins  to  be  discharged,  and  the  bucket  will  be  completely  emptied  when  the 
face  has  attained  the  horizontal  position  marked  k l.  The  arc  F A,  which  measures  the  distance  of  the 
base  of  the  wheel  to  the  point  where  the  water  begins  to  be  discharged,  will  therefore  include  the  par- 
tially loaded  arc  A k and  the  empty  arc  k F.  This  last  is  equal  to  the  angle  ukl,  which  tho  front  plate 
of  the  bucket  makes  with  the  tangent  to  the  circumference,  an  angle  which  is  known  from  the  rules  em- 
ployed in  tracing  the  lines  of  the  buckets,  and  which  we  may  here  designate  by  a.  The  arc  F A = F k 
-f-  k A,  and  this  last  k A is  equal  to  the  angle  x h i,  which  the  front  plate  of  the  bucket  makes  with  the 
surface  of  the  water  ut  the  point  where  the  fluid  begins  to  be  discharged,  and  which,  for  brevity,  may 
Ixj  called  x.  We  have  therefore  F A = o-f*x. 

Whatever  may  be  the  magnitude  of  the  two  arcs  of  discharge,  from  these  data  wo  can  always  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  diminution  of  tlie  quantity  of  water  remaiuiug  in  the  buckets  between  the  extreme 
points  where  it  begins  to  overflow  and  where  it  leaves  the  bucket  entirely  empty,  and  therefore  can 
determine  the  mean  arc  of  ditcharge,  and  from  this  the  mean  quantity  of  effect  due  to  the  water  carried 
below  the  commencement  of  the  nrc  at  A,  in  terms  of  the  whole  quantity  which  the  buckets  would  be 
capable  of  carrying  in  their  horizontal  position  in  passing  through  the  height  cD.  Bv  determining  the 
mean  of  this  arc,  we  find  the  point  at  which,  if  the  whale  water  wore  instantly  discharged  from  each 
bucket  as  it  passed,  the  effect  upon  the  wheel  would  be  the  same  as  takes  place  when  it  is  prolonged 
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over  the  whole  length  of  the  are  h k.  Generally,  indeed,  the  mean  is  the  arithmetical  mean  distance 
between  h and  k,  and  may  Ik*  expressed  by  a 4-  $ z.  If  upon  A B we  take  e at  such  n height  that  a 
horizontal  line  meeting  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  a point  equidistant  from  h and  k,  then  will 
e B be  the  total  loss  of  fall  arising  from  the  reversion  of  the  buckets  ; and  the  wheel  will  yield  the  same 
result  as  if  the  entire  water,  instead  of  being  gradually  discharged  between  these  points,  were  carried 
down  to  the  point  e,  and  then  instantly  thrown  from  the  buckets.  The  nrc  below  that  point  may  there- 
fore Ik*  regarded  ns  entirely  empty,  and  prcnlucing  no  effect ; and  to  designate  its  relation,  we  have  e B 
equal  to  the  versed  sine  of  that  mean  arc,  of  w hich  the  semi  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  the  radius ; aad 
therefore  putting  D to  denote  the  diameter,  we  shall  lave 

eB=.JD|l  — cos(a-f*42)|* 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  angle  r,  which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  makes  at  tlie  commencement  of 
the  discharge  with  the  front  plate  of  the  bucket,  will  depend  upon  the  volume  of  water  in  the  bucket*, 
as  well  as  upon  the  form  ami  dimension*  of  these,  both  of  which  are,  of  course,  either  known  from  the 
rules  employed  in  the  design  of  the  wheel,  or  may  be  ascertained  by  direct  measurement. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  loss  of  head  resulting  from  the  centrifugal  force  produced  in  the  fluid 
filling  the  buckets,  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel.  This  loss  is  sometimes  considerable,  although  not  com- 
monly reckoned  among  the  influences  to  which  wheels  of  this  class  are  liable.  M.  Poncelet  was  the  first, 
we  believe,  to  direct  attention  to  it,  and  has  established  a theorem  for  its  determination,  which  may  be 
said  to  complete  She  theory  of  the  modu » operandi  of  bucketed  wheels. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  if  a body  move  in  a circle  at 
a distance  x from  the  centre,  its  centrifugal  force  will  be  express- 

cd  by  - when  - is  put  for  u,  the  angular  velocity 

9 9 * * /■  • 

with  which  the  body  revolves.  Now,  since  every  molecule  of  / / j 

fluid  contained  in  the  buckets  of  a wheel  in  motion  is  subjected  / / / • 

to  the  action  of  the  two  forces — that  of  gravity  and  the  centrifu-  / / / ! 

gal  action — we  may  confine  our  attention  to  one  such  molecule  t 

of  which  the  mass  ~ may,  for  brevity  of  expression,  be  called  m. 

If  t ip  in  the  annexed  diagram,  Fig.  8809,  represent  the  force  mg 
of  gravity  acting  vertically,  and  eg,  measured  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  C <*,  represent  the  centrifugal  force  m «3x,  the  diagonal 
er  of  the  parallelogram  will  bo  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces, 
and  may  he  regarded  as  representing  the  measure  and  direction 
of  a new  force  replacing  the  two  actual  forces  ep  and  e q,  and 
producing  upon  the  molecule  the  same  intensity  of  action.  If  we 
prolong  er  until  it  meets  the  vertical  line  EO  passing  through 

the  centre  C in  O,  this  point  will  be  such  that  C O = -T  and, 

therefore,  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  molecules,  and  the 
same  for  all — all  the  resultants  of  the  forces  converging  to  that 
point,  which  is  therefore  the  centre  of  action  whence  all  the  forces 
are  directed.  The  surface  of  the  fluid  being  always  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  direction  of  the  force  which  nets  upon  the  molecules, 
that  of  the  fluid  contained  in  all  the  buckets  will  be  so  to  the 
lines  passing  to  the  point  0 from  nny  point  of  the  wheel,  and, 
consequently,  the  section  s t of  any  given  surface  will  be  an  arc 
of  a circle  having  O for  its  centre. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  the  extremity  * of  this  arc  ap- 
proaches gradually  the  lip  of  the  front  plate  of  the  bucket,  and 
will  arrive  at  it  whenever  the  bucket  shall  have  come  into  the 
position  A B I.  Immediately  after  it  will  begin  to  be  discharged, 
and  the  discharge  will  continue  until  the  bucket  has  descended 
to  the  position  A'  B'  I',  where  the  limiting  arc  of  the  fluid  surface 
will  have  passed  under  the  bucket  plate  A'B'. 

In  wheels  moving  at  ordinary  velocities  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  buckets  may  be  regarded  as 
planes  perpendicular  to  lines  drawn  to  them  from  the  centre  O.  On  this  supposition’  the  two  arcs  of 
discharge,  A E and  A'  E,  may  be  thus  determined.  The  first,  that  is,  the  whole  arc  measure*!  by  the 
angle  AC  E,  is  equal  to 

GAF  = OAB-|-BA<'-}-<'AF  = a-f«-fy 

in  designating  the  angle  l'  A F = «OC  by  y,  the  point  a being  equidistant  between  «'  and  Taking 
ag  perpendicular  to  «C,  and  calling  b the  angle  which  the  first  of  these  lines  makes  with  the  tangent 
A G,  supposing  both  produced  until  they  meet,  and  which  will  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  angle 
ACa;  and 

L OaC=  /_  gat'z=  /_  G A/'- 
Moreover,  the  triangle  0 a C gives 

eln  o 0 C : a C : : sin  0 a C : 0 C, 

_ yl 

that  is,  sin  y : p : : sin  (a  + Z — i)  : — r 


G 


6. 
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in  which  r is  the  dynamical  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  p the  same  radius,  diminished  by  half  the  depth  ot 
the  buckets.  From  this  analogy  we  obtain 

, p v*  sin  (a  + z — b) 
sin  « = . 

9^ 

The  angle  b being  generally  very  small,  will  very  slightly  influence  the  value  of  y,  and  may,  there- 
fore. be  neglected  in  determining  the  angle  of  discharge  without  sensible  error;  but  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, we  may  substitute  for  p the  dynamical  radius  r,  making 

. v* 

sin  y = — . sin  (a  -f-  *). 

To  find  the  measure  of  the  arc  A'  E : if  we  take  y'  to  denote  the  angle  a'  0 E wc  shall  have  A'  E 
= (a  y').  And  from  the  same  species  of  reasoning  employed  for  y we  find 

Vs  . 

siny  = — sin  a. 

9r 

From  these  values  we  might  establish  a general  expression  for  the  mean  arc  of  discharge ; but,  as 
already  remarked,  this  does  not  differ  sensibly  from  the  arithmetical  mean,  and  may  therefore  be  rep- 
resented bya  + i*+iy  + 4 y'.  And  reverting  to  Fig.  8808,  its  versed  sine  will  be  represented  by 
D B.  which  is  the  whole  loss  of  head  resulting  from  the  form  of  the  buckets  and  the  centrifugal  force 
conjoioedly,  and  may  thus  be  calculated  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  wheel  If  we  designate 
this  loss  by  kn\  we  shall  have 

V"  = iD{l-<x»(«  + **  + *y+Jy')| 


As  an  example  of  the  arithmetical  process  of  determining  this  loss  of  head  from  a priori  data,  let  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  be  37$  feet,  the  number  of  buckets  92,  the  width  l — 3’55  feet  = 3 feet  6$  inches, 
and  the  depth  12  8 inches.  The  breadth  A B of  the  first  plate  of  the  buckets  is  1-622  feet,  and  a lino 
joining  A I = 1683  feet  The  angle  GAB  which  A B makes  with  the  tangent  A G to  the  circumfer- 
ence is  3l°37'  = a;  B A 1 = 9°  8';  and  A I B = 53°  10';  the  surface  of  the  triangle  BA  I B is  there- 
fore = 20344  square  feet  = The  dynamical  radius  r of  the  wheel  is  17  935  feet,  and  the  distance  d 
between  the  buckets  measured  on  the  circle  described  by  that  radius  is  1 225  feet ; the  velocity  v at  the 
same  circle  = 8 2 feet  in  a second.  The  quantity  of  water  furnished  in  the  same  unit  of  time  is  53 
cubic  feet  = 7.  The  section  t of  water  contained  in  a bucket  before ‘it  begins  to  discharge  will  there- 
fore be 


X 1225 


But  this  section  being  greater  than  -20344  = *\  shows  that  the  water  surface  meets  the  sole  at  some 
point  t‘  higher  than  I.  Now  the  angle  z,  that  is,  the  angle  which  the  surface  of  the  water  makes  with 
the  fucc-plate  of  the  bucket,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles  B A I and  I A f. 

To  find  this  last  we  may  take,  without  sensible  error,* 

2 (*  — s')  -0391  . _ 

toIA‘=Al^(.-.')tanAliI  = ;-8^-Uu1125f>  = tan0  4‘  34  ; 


therefore,  r = A B I -f  I A V = 9°  8'  + 0°  47'  34"  = 9°  66'  nearly. 
To  find  y and  y ' wc  have,  for  the  first. 


(8*2  )* 


sin  y = — sin  (a  + z)  = 32.2  ^ n.)J3g  X sin  (31°  37'  + 9°  66')  = sip  4°  26'  very  nearly. 


,= <?!>!_ 

32-2  X 17  935 


X sin  31°  37'  = sin  3°  30'  very  nearly. 


For  the  whole  ineffective  arc  of  discharge  we  have,  therefore, 

«+  i*  + *y+iy'  = 40®38'; 
and  from  this  we  obtain  os  the  total  loss 

A"'  — * X 37$  (1  — cos  40°  330  = 4 502  feet 

If  We  decompose  this  into  the  losses  incurred  by  the  form  of  the  buckets  and  the  centrifugal  force,  we 
find  for  the  former 

cB  = i X 37$  (1  —cos  36°  35')  = 3-694  feet; 
and  . * . c D = (4  502  — 8 694)  feet  = 0 808  feet. 

These  parts  are,  therefore,  very  nearly  as  100  to  22;  consequently,  retaining  these  numbers,  the  loss  ot 
fall  below  the  loaded  arc  is  shown  to  be  increased  by  the  centrifugal  force  communicated  to  the  fluid 
from  100  to  122. 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  before  indicated,  we  must,  in  order*  to  nrrive  at  a complete  theoret- 
ical expression  of  the  value  of  the  fall,  subtract  these  several  losses,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  the 
weight  of  water  for  the  total  effect,  which  will  then  be  expressed  by 
W (II  — „h  — A'  — A"  — A'"). 

Btft  tills  expression  being  deduced  entirely  from  theoretical  considerations,  we  must,  in  order  to  cotn- 


* When  tbo  point  t‘  foils  below  I,  that  is,  when  s is  greater  than  *,  the  formula  for  i becomes 

go-  A B 

* “ A B*  + 2#  ootilrW  “ A B 1/ 
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pare  it  with  the  results  of  experience,  applicable  .to  every  particular  case,  introduce  our  coefficient  of 
reduction  m,  when  we  will  have  as  the  actual  effect  developed  by  the  wheel 
E = nW(H  — fth  — h* — A"  —h'). 

.From  tliis  it  therefore  appears  that  in  every  bucket-wheel  the  ultimate  effect  will  he  increased  as  the 
five  quantities  n,  A,  A',  A",  A'"  are  diminished.  Now  these  have  respect,  * 

It,  to  the  construction  of  the  shuttle  and  watercourse,  which  ought  accordingly  to  be  adapted  with 
Caro  to  (Ik?  particular  case ; • 

A,  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  as  great  as  the  other  conditions  will 
admit,  (it  being  understood  here  that  the  wheel  is  constructed  on  the  overshot  principle;) 

A * and  A",  to  the  difference  of  velocity  between  the  water  and  the  wheel  lor  a given  value  of  k ; a 
condition  which  will  be  satisfied  the  more  nearly  as  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  approaches  half  the  ve- 
locity of  the  water  at  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  buckets ; 

A'",  to  the  proper  disposition  and  form  of  the  buckets,  and  a small  velocity  of  the  wheel,  by  which 
the  water  will  be  carried  to  the  lowest  point  possible  of  the  fall  before  it  is  discharged. 

The  only  trustworthy  experiments  on  wheels  of  this  class,  which  have  been  published,  are  those  of 
Mr.  Smeaton,  made  in  1759,  upon  a small  model  wheel  of  two  feet  diameter.  Various  details  axe, 
however,  wanting  to  enable  us  to  compare  his  results  with  the  preceding  form nl® — especially  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  buckets.  The  following  table  contains  the  summary  of  his  results : 


No. 

Wholo 

descent. 

Water 
< M"  »‘l- 
td  in  a 
minute. 

Turn*  at 
ibe  max- 
imum in 
a min- 
ute. 

Weight 
raised  at 
Die  max- 
imum. 

Tower  of 
Ihe  whole 
descent. 

Power  of 
Ihe  wheel. 

Effect. 

it.it i.  ■ of  the 
whole  power 
and  c-flbct. 

Ratio  of  pow- 
er of  the 
wheel  and 
effect. 

Mean 

Ratio. 

1 

luck, 

27 

lb. 

30 

19 

lb. 

04 

810 

120 

556 

10  : 6*0 

IO  :11 

1 

o 

27 

56§ 

16| 

141 

1530 

1360 

1060 

10:6-9 

10  : 7-8 

2 

3 

27 

5C| 

20| 

124 

1530 

1360 

1167 

10  : 1-6 

10  : 81 

| 
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From  this  table  we  perceive  the  small  effects  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  head  A e = A abore 
the  wheel.  On  the  general  results,  he  observes,  that  “the  power  of  the  water  computed  from  the 
height  of  the  wheel  only,  appear*  to  observe  a more  constant  ratio”  than  that  between  tlu>  power  af 
the  water  reckoned  from  the  whole  descenf  tod  the  ultimate  effect.  Thus  the  ratios  in  column  9 differ 
from  that  of  10  : 7‘6  to  10  : 62 ; erhereas.  taking  the  mean  set  down  in  column  11,  "we  find  the  ex- 
tremes to  differ  no  more  than  from  the  ratio  of  10  : 8-1  to  10  : 8 5 ; and  as  the  second  term  of  the  ratio 
gradually  increases  from  81  to  8*5,  by  an  iniffease  of  head  from  8 inches  to  11  inches,  the  excess  of  85 
above  8 1 is  to  be  imputed  to  the  superior  impulse  of  the  water  at  the  head  of  11  inches  above  Out  of 
3 inches  ; so  that,  if  we  reduce  8*1  to  8.  on  account  of  the  impulse  of  the  3-inch  head,  we  dull  have  the 
ratio  of  the  power,  computed  upon  the  height  of  the  wheel  only,  to  the  effect  at  a maximum  os  10 : 8, 
or  as  6 to  4 nearly  . and  mm  the  equality  of  the  ratio  between  the  power  and  effect,  subsisting  wkrn 
the  constructions  arc-  similar,  we  must  infer  that  the  effect*,  as  well  as  the  powers,  are  as  the  quantities 
of  water  and  the  perpendicular  heights  multiplied  together  respectively. H 

These  inferences  are  ourrolxirative  of  the  principles  which  we  have  attempted  more  formally  In  dim* 
trate ; but  we  must  also  quote  his  remarks  " concerning  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  tlie  wheel, 
in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect,”  as  they  are  still  frequently  appealed  to  in  justification  rf  ao 
erroneous  interpretation  of  a true  doctrine.  The  doctrine  is  thus  stated  by  the  author : — If  a boJy  » 
let  fall  freely  from  the  surface  of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  it  will  take  a certain  time  iu 
falling;  anti  in  this  case  the  whole  action  of  gravity  is  spent  in  giving  the  body  a certain  velocity:  bit 
« if  this  body  in  falling  i*  made  to  act  upon  some  other  body,  as  to  produce  a im-chanica)  effort,  the 
falling  body  will  be  retarded ; because  a part  of  the  action  of  gravity  is  then  spent  in  producing  *1* 
effect,  and  the  remainder  only  giving  motion  to  the  falling  body  {'and  therefore  tht  a toty  de 
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Spend*,  the  greater  will  be  the  portion  of  the  action  of  gravity  applicable  to  the  producing  a mechanical 
effect ; and  in  consequence  the  greater  that  effect  may  bo. 

“ If  a stream  of  water  falls  into  the  bucket  of  an  overshot -wheel,  it  is  there  retained  until  the  wheel 
by  moving  round  discharges  it : of  consequence  the  slower  the  wheel  moves,  the  more  water  each  bucket 
will  receive;  so  that  what  is  lost  in  speed,  is  gained  by  the  pressure  of  a greater  quantity  of  water  acting 
in  the  buckets  at  once  ; and,  if  considered  only  in  this  light,  the  mechanical  power  of  an  overshot- wheel 
to  produce  effects  will  be  equal  whether  it  moves  quick  or  slow:  but  if  we  attend  to  what  has  been 
just  now  observed  of  the  failing  body,  it  will  appear  that  so  much  of  tlie  action  of  gravity,  ns  is  em- 
ployed in  giving  the  wheel  and  water  therein  a greater  velocity,  must  be  subtracted  from  its  pressure 
upon  the  buckets,  so  that,  though  the  product  made  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
acting  in  the  wheel  at  once  by  its  velocity  will  be  the  same  in  all  cases  ; yet  as  each  cubic  inch,  when 
the  velocity  is  greater  does  not  press  go  much  upon  the  bucket  as  when  it  is  less,  the  power  of  the  wa- 
ter to  produce  effects  will  be  greater  in  the  less  velocity  than  in  the  greater : and  hence  we  arc  led  to 
this  general  rule,  that  caeteris  paribus,  the  less  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect 
thereof.” 

Acceding  to  this  view  of  the  subject  we  ought  to  introduce  into  our  formula  a further  reduction  of  H 
depending  ujxm  the  velocity  of  revolution,  and  which  would  therefore  be  a function  of  v.  But  if  the 
mode  in  which  h"  has  been  obtained  be  observed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  circumstance  which  Mr. 
Smcaton  had  in  view  is  there  included.  It  is  admitted  that  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  in  the  buckets 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  producing  pressure  and  velocity ; but  we  have  lnid  it  down  as  a condition, 
which  Mr.  Smeaton  also  insists  upon,  tliat  the  water  must  have  a higher  velocity  than  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  at  the  moment  of  its  passing  into  the  buckets.  This  condition  being  fulfilled,  it  is  then 
clear  that  us  no  additional  velocity  has  been  generated  in  the  fluid,  after  it  has  entered  the  buckets,  no 
part  of  its  power  is  thereby  consumed  below  that  level,  and  that  all  its  effect  will  be  realized  upon  the 
wheel.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the  volume  of  water  on  the  loaded  arc  will  be  expressed  by 
W X cD.  ' 

This  may  be  exhibited  somewhat  more  formally,  and  as  a preliminary  step  let  it  be  required  to  prove 
that  the  weight  of  fluid  carried  in  the  loaded  arc  of  the  wheel,  from  the  level  of  e to  the  lower  level  D, 
is  equal  to  the  effort  which  would  be  exercised  by  the  weight  of  a prism  of  water  G H placed  at  tho 
extremily  of  the  dynamical  radius  O P,  the  height  of  the  prism  being  equal  to  c D,  and  the  area  of  its 
base  equal  to  the  cross-sectiou  of  the  fluid  arc,  if  the  water  in  the  buckets  were  uniformly  distributed, 
and  formed  a continuous  arc.  To  show  that  this  is  true  statically,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
moments  of  pressure  are  in  the  two  cases  equal.  For  this  purpose  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  length 
of  the  fluid  arc  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  elementary  arcs,  such  as  m n having  a cross- 
eectiori  a.  If  then  wc  designate  by  ? the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  we  shall  have  c . »»  n . $ as  the 
weight  of  the  small  arc  m n.  And  since  it  acts  vertically,  the  distance  between  the  direction  of  its  pres- 
sure and  the  centre  of  rotation  will  be  the  horizontal  line  r s.  Thus  then  wc  have  as  the  moment  of  its  t 

pressure  a . m n . <f>  . r s.  But  the  triangles  rn  n t anti  t O » are  similar ; hence  mn.r»  = Or.p<j,  f 

and  therefore,  *• 

c.mn.<j>,rs  — o.$.Or.pq. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  moments  will  be  the  moment  of  the  entire  arc,  and  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  common  factor  o . <f>  . O r by  the  sum  of  all  the  small  heights  p q of  the  elementary 
arcs;  this  sum  is  evidently  f g = cD;  the  entire  moment  will  therefore  be  a . <*> . O r . c D.  But  that 
of  the  prism  G H Is  manifestly'  = a . $ G H . 0 P ; and  since  G H = e D and  0 r = O P,  the  two  mo- 
ments are  equal. 

If  we  now  bring  into  view  the  dynamical  conditions  imposed  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  keep 
in  view  that  no  motion  is  communicated  to  the  water  within  the  limits  of  the  arc,  wo  have  as  data  a 
pressure  applied  at  P in  the  direction  of  movement  a . $ . c D,  and  a velocity  at  that  point  of  v feet  per 
second : the  force  impressed  will  therefore  be  expressed  bv  a . . c D . v.  And  if  q be  the  volume  of 

water  flowing  in  a second,  with  a continuous  section  a,  and  velocity  v communicated  independently  of 
the  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  acquired  before  it  reached  it,  we  have  q — a . v\  and  tr  being  the  weight 
of  the  volume  q,  we  have  besides  w — $.q.  Taking  the  values  of  0 and  £ in  these  two  equalities,  and 
substituting  them  in  the  expression  above  of  the  force  impressed,  it  becomes 

- .-.fD.«=».fD, 
t»  q 

which  is  the  condition  we  undertook  to  demonstrate,  and  upon  which,  it  will  bo  observed,  the  velocity 
of  the  wheel  has  no  influence 

'Hie  be*t  data  which  we  possess  for  determining  tho  value  of  the  coefficient  m in  our  formula  of  the 
actual  efficiency  of  the  wheel  is  a tnble  of  experiments  furnished  bv  M.  D’Aubuisson  containing  all  the 
conditions.  The  mean  of  these  cases  gives  m = -8997,  and  the  highest  value  is  *917,  and  tho  lowest 
•874.  We  may,  therefore,  without  serious  error  put  m = *9.  The  olher  terms  may  also  be  simplified 
for  the  purpose  of  ready  application.  Thus  the  three  terms  ph,  h',  h",  taken  together,  we  have  already 
shown,  do  not  differ  widely  from  § h ; and,  except  in  extreme  cases,  h'"  will  not  vary  more  than  be- 
tween 1 and  J of  the  diameter  of  tho  wheel.  Let  us  assume  the  mean  of  these  extremes,  namely,  J D, 
and  substitute  these  quantities  with  a value  of  m =0*9  in  our  formula,  it  will  then  be  reduced  to  the 
following : 

E = 0*9  W (H  — § h — l D), 

and  by  putting  Q = the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  furnished  in  a minute,  and  expressing  the  effect 
in  units  of  horse-power,  conformably  to  the  principle  before  explained,  we  have 

E = *0017  Q (H  — l h — l D). 
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A a an  example,  let  tho  quantity  of  water  be  1000  cubic  feet  a minute,  and  the  full  25  feet ; in  this  cm« 
the  wheel  would  be  made  about  22  feet  diameter  ; therefore  \ h = 2 feet  and  J D = 3J  feet  Hence, 
the  value  of  the  fall  would  be  reduced  to  25  — (2  3J)  = 19  J feet,  and  this  multipbed  by  1000  = 

10333.  Finally,  10333  X -00l7  =32  87  Horae -power. 

Thus  formula  nuiy  aLu  be  employed  to  determine  the  volume  of  water  which  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  employ,  with  a given  head,  tu  obtaiu  any  required  uinuuut  of  power — a problem  which  very  fre- 
quently occurs  in  practice. 

In  this  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  case  of  the  overshot-wheel,  on  account  of  its  being  tbs 
most  obvious ; but  the  same  formula  may,  by  a very  slight  modification,  be  applied  to  determine  the 
effect  of  a breech  wheel.  The  modification  referred  to  is  simply  the  replacing  of  JD  by  its  assumed 
equivalent  kn\  by  which  we  have  * 

E = -0017  Q{H  — §A  — k'"). 

Wo  replace  A'",  because  in  wheels  of  this  kind  its  value  ought  to  be  always  less  than  in  the  overshot 
arrangements.  The  breech-wheel,  as  we  have  already  seen,  nas  usually  a diameter  somewhat  greater 
than  the  height  of  the  fall;  and  as  A"'  fgwpffiportlon*l  to  the  diameter,  we  havqby  this  arrangement 
the  advantage  of  making  it  as  small  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  practice.  We  can.  indeed,  increase 
the  diameter  at  pleasure,  and  thereby  proportionally  increase  the  length  of  the  loaded  arc — the  grand 
source  of  power  in  the  bucketed  wheel  of  whatever  form. 

Robertson  Buchanan,  in  his  Essay  on  Water-Wheels,  has  endeavored  to  fix  tho  proportion  of  the 
radius  of  the  wheel  to  the  height  of  fall  to  yield  a maximum  effect,  but  seems  to  have  left  out  of  view 
the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  to  have  supposed  the  wheel  to  revolve  in  an  arc — which  i«,  in- 
deed, the  usual  arrangement  now  adopted.  The  following  is  his  mode  of  calculation: — Let  c = that 
portion  of  tho  circumference  which  is  to  be  loaded  with  water — that  is.  tlie  portion  of  the  half  circum- 
ference below  the  point  at  which  the  water  flows  upon  the  wheel;  and  lot  x = the  arc  couipr*  lauded 
between  that  point  and  tho  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  nxis  of  tlie  wheel;  also  make  6 = tho 
area  of  the  stream  supplying  the  buckets.  Then  the  solid  which  represents  the  effective  force,  tint  a, 

and  this  is  to  be  the  grmtert  po*-| 

sible,  or  ^ = a maximum.  By  tlie  principle  of  maxima  and  minima,  this  takes  place  whin  t = « 

(1  — y/  })  dr  x =0  2929  c.  Accordingly,  tho  arc  c — x must  be  n quadrant,  and  tlie  arc  x = 57  27°. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  wheel  will  produce  its  greatest  effect  when  tho  diameter  is  w*  propor- 
tioned to  the  height  of  the  fall  that  the  water  flows  upon  the  circumference  at  a point  90°  — 37  27'  = 
52  73°  (nearly  52|  degrees)  distant  from  the  summit  of  the  wheel 

If  R,  then,  be  radius  of  the  wheel  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  bucket,  and  A the  height  of  fall  meas- 
ured to  the  point  where  it  may  be  delivered  upon  the  wheel,  and  which  may  be  called  the  effective 
height,  then  we  shall  have 


it  = 


1 + cinSft  = IMS1' 


Since  sin  371  degrees  = *305-  We  have  also  by  reduction  It  = 623  A. . 

Tlie  effective  height  of  the  fall  is  !e*s  than  the  entire  height  H by  as  much  as  is  necessary  to 
givo  the  water  the  required  velocity,  which  may  be  taken  generidly  at  10  foyt  in  a second,  or  If 
feel  of  fall. 

Tim  French  mechanicians  calculate  a somewhat  greater  diameter  for  their  wheels  than  tliat  given  by 
the  foregoing  rule.  Instead  of  laying  on  tho  water  at  52  J degrees  from  the  summit,  as  is  commonly 
done  in  this  country,  they  lay  it  on  at  a distance  of  60°,  that  is,  80  degrees  above  the  horizontal  plane 

passing  through  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  Accordingly  R = — = §A.  Thoy  also  allow,  %s  above  recom- 
mended, 1 1 feet  of  the  fall  to  givo  the  required  velocity  to  tlie  water. 

No  line  of  demarcation  has  yet  been  determined  to  separate  tliis  species  of  wheel  from  the  breast- 
wheel,  except  that  this  name  is  applied  when  the  wnter  is  received  upon  the  wheel  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  summit  than  52  j degree*!  But  it  has  not  been  decided  when  this  rule  ought  to  be  set 
aside,  and  the  wheel  become  a breast  wheel  A notion,  not  without  foundation,  prevails  among  mill- 
wrights that  a wheel  of  large  diameter  is  more  advantageous  than  one  of  small  diameter ; in  a wheel 
of  large  diameter  tho  influence  of  t he  centrifugal  force  is  less,  and  the  ma*s  in  motion  being  greater, 
tlie  movement  is  more  uniform  and  may  be  proportionally  slower,  which,  in  the  case  of  a low  fill,  i* 
no  inconsiderable  advantage.  There  i «,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  additional  friction  upon  the  jour- 
nals, and  which,  as  these  wheels  are  usually  very  broad,  goes  far  to  counterbalance  the  loss  arising  frum 
centrifugal  force. 

As  the  question  is  therefore  entirely  one  of  practice,  and  incapable,  we  believe,  of  a theoretical  solu- 
tion, it  may  be  stated  as  an  opinion  founded  on  a good  example,  that  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  even 
for  very  large  quantities  of  water,  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  rule  above  given,  down  to  12  feet 
diameter.  Tlie  example  which  wo  lmve  in  view  is  a double  wheel  of  ihaUrize,  using  at  least  3000 
Cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  very  satisfactorily.  The  same  *>ize  of  wheel  might  be  used  fill  the  fall 
descends  to  about  6 feet,  when  a wheel  on  the  undershot  principle  tfUl  be  found  less  expensive  and 
equally  efficient.  Under  these  circumstances  tho  wheel  will  act  partly  by  the  impulse  and  partly  bj 
the  gravity  of  tlie  water — that  i«,  partly  a*  an  overshot  and  partly  as’  an  undershot  wheel ; its  effect 
may  therefore  be  ascertained  by  computing  the  effect  due  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  ike.  water  at  the  penstock  and  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  whecl.»and  adding  the  result  to  the 
effect,  realizable  from  the  height  of  a tall  equal  to  the  clkfercuctfof  level  between  the  point  where  tbs 
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water  meets  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  the  level  of  the  tail- water,  and  which  may  be  calculated 
by  the  methods  above  indicated. 

Under  *hol- wheel n, — By  undershot  we  understand  here  those  varieties  of  wheels  which  move  chiefly 
by  the  direct  impulse  of  the  fluid.  In  construction  they  differ  little  from  the  bucketed  wheel,  except 
that  the  buckets  are  replaced  usually  by  radial  floats  upon  which  the  impulse  of  the  current  is  received. 
They  are,  also,  usually  confined  in  an  arc,  below  the  level  of  the  water-line,  to  confine  and  economize 
the  motive  power ; but,  as  this  arrangement  is  also  common  to  bucketed  wheels,  especially  when  the 
fall  is  low,  it  cannot  be  regarded  ns  a peculiarity.  In  this  form  of  wheel,  especially  if  the  volume  of 
water  be  considerable,  the  spider  construction  is,  however,  only  admissible  when  the  power  is  taken  off 
at  tbe  circumference  by  a pinion  placed  slightly  above  the  point  of  impulse  and  on  the  same  side. 
There  is,  then,  only  the  small  portion  of  the  sole-frame  put  on  strain  by  tension,  between  the  two  points. 
But*  when  the  power  is  taken  off  at  the  axis,  the  construction  ought  to  be  of  the  inoro  rigid  kind,  other- 
wise the  continually  changing  direction  of  the  strain,  acting  through  a leverage  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  wheel,  will  speedily  prove  fatal  to  the  points  of  connection,  if  iu  any  degree  elastic. 

The  water  is  admitted  upon  the  wheel  by  a sluice  or  shuttle  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bucket-wheel  What  has  been  stated  in  reference  to  tbe  loss  of  hend  experienced  by  the  water 
passing  through  an  opening  in  its  course  is  therefore  applicable  in  this  case  ns  before.  It  is  also  of 
moment,  both  on  theoretical  and  practical  grounds,  that  the  sluice  be  placed  ns  closely  upon  the  wheel 
as  other  considerations  will  permit ; and  that  the  retaining  cheeks  of  the  aperture,  inside  of  the  sluice, 
be  slightly  contracted,  answering  to  the  natural  contraction  of  the  stream  after  parsing  through  tho 
orifice,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  it  there  encounters.  The  hides  of  the  course  or  arc  in 
which  the  wheel  moves,  must  necessarily  be  parallel  ; but,  immediately  on  passing  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  the  floor  ought  to  deepen  and  the  sides  expand  and  leave  the 
water  as  much  space  to  diffuse  itself  over  us  possible.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Figs.  8810  and 
8811,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  with  n sluice-framing  entirely  constructed  of  wood ; but,  when  the  con- 
struction is  of  iron,  the  confiucment  of  the  water  may  be  made  much  more  complete. 


3810. 


Supposing  the  floats  to  be  placed  radially,  their  breadth  or  depth  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  ought 
obviously  to  be  such,  that  in  the  rising  of  tbe  water  against  the  float  which  it  first  strikes,  the  portion 
which  tends  to  pass  over  its  superior  edge  shall  not  be  thrown  against  tlu*  back  of  the  succeeding  float. 
Any  action  of  tliis  kind  would  manifestly  !>c  attended  with  a corresponding  diminution  of  the  effect  of 
the  wheel ; and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided,  ns  perhaps  the  ino-t  serious  error  which  is  liable  to  be 
committed  in  this  form  of  wheel  This  source  of  loss  may.  however,  be,  in  general  entirely  avoided, 
by  giving  to  the  floats  a depth  of  about  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  lamina  of  water  acting  upon 
them.  The  thickness  of  the  lamina  is  usually  from  four  to  six  inches,  giving  the  range  of  depth  of  the 
floats  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  precipitates  itself  upon  the 
floats,  ought  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in  providing  for  its  expansive  movement.  The  distance  of 
the  one  float  from  the  other,  measured  upon  tne  exterior  circumference  of  the  wheel  may  be  generally 
taken  equul  to  the  depth.  Their  number  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  and 
this  is  almost  arbitrary.  We  will,  however,  endeavor  briefly  to  indicate  the  general  principle  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  fixing  the  diameter,  without  entering  upon  any  strict  investigation  of  the 
question. 
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As  a consequence  of  the  general  theory  qlrcody  explained,  it  follows  that  the  dynamical  effect  of  the 
wheel  is  dependent  upon  the  relation  which  the  velocity  of  the  floats  bears  to  that  of  the  water  ; but 
this  relation  is  manifestly  independent  of  the  diameter.  The  velocity  due  to  the  current  of  water  to  be 
used  is  always  an  ascertainable  quantity,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  known.  Another  deter- 
minate element  of  the  calculation  is  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it  is  desirable  the  wheel  should 
make  in  a certain  unit  of  time,  as  a minute,  in  order  that  the  effect  may  be  transmitted  to  the  working 
points,  with  a rate  of  velocity  the  most  advantageous  for  the  particular  purposes  intended,  and  obtained 


in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  and  with  the  least  quantity  of  intermediate  geering.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  wheel  have  a velocity  and  dimensions  rendering  it  capable  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  a 
fly  at  the  rate  of  motion  which  it  is  intended  to  maintain.  If  we  put  u to  denote  the  velocity  of 
the  extremities  of  the  floats,  and  N the  number  of  turns  desired  in  a minute,  the  diameter  will  be 
expressed  by 


H 

N 


And  to  obtain  an  effect  approaching  the  maximum,  we  may  assume  u = 2 4 ^ II ; and  therefore  the 
diameter  expressed  in  terms  of  the  velocity  and  height  of  fall  will  be 


2 4 H 46  /TT  , 

19  1 X — ^ N y/  H very  nearly. 


Thus,  supposing  the  fall  to  be  6 feet,  and  the  number  of  turns  per  minute  required  to  be  10  = N; 
then  the  diameter  will  be  X 6 = 4 6 X 2-46=  11$  feet  nearly.  This  is  nearly  the  minimum 
diameter  of  wheel  which  would  under  any  circumstances  be  employed  ; 12  feet  to  25  feet  may  indeed 
be  taken  as  the  usual  range ; but  unless  the  volume  of  water  be  extraordinarily  great — and  then  breadth 
is  better  than  diameter — we  cannot  conceive  of  any  advantage,  other  than  may  arise  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  nature  of  the  machinery  to  be  impelled,  which  may  not  be  obtained  with  a diameter  of 
1C  feet  to  18  feet.  It  is,  however,  to  lie  observed,  that  the  smaller  the  diameter  the  greater  is  the  nicety 
of  adjustment  required  to  make  the  water  yield  its  effect  upon  the  buckets ; ami  possibly  the  errors 
which  have  been  committed  in  this  particular  have  led  to  the  common  opinion  that  a wheel  of  large 
diameter  is  always  in  practice  the  most  effective. 


381*2. 


Before  the  introduct  ion  of  Poncelct's  system  of  curved  floats,  various  attempts  were  made  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  undershot-wheel,  by  placing  the  floats  at  some  determinate  angle  with  the  circuro- 
. ference.  And  where  the  wheel  moved  in  backwater,  and  especially  in  an  unconfined  channel,  a certain 
beneficial  effect  was  experienced.  But  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  a confined  course  or  arc,  with  proper 
provision  for  tail- water  clearance,  these  schemes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any  advan- 
tage. According  to  Bossut's  experiments,  indeed,  the  result  appears  to  indicate  that  the  radial  float  is 
the  most  efficient  Taking  the  effect  obtained  with  the  radial  float  os  unity,  the  results  which  be 
obtained  with  the  angular  positions  noted,  are  thus  stated : 

Angle  of  float 0°  8°  12°  16° 

Comparative  effect, 1 0949  0-956  0 998 
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Showing  that  at  least  no  advantage  is  derived  from  feathering  the  floats,  as  it  is  denominated.  In  an 
indefinite  volume  of  fluid,  the  ca*e  is,  however,  differeut;  the  inclination  of  the  floats  favors,  not  the 
action  of  the  impelling  fluid,  but  their  disengagement.  This  is  manifest  when  it  is  observed  that  as 
•oon  as  the  radial  float  passes  into  water,  having  a less  velocity  than  its  own,  it  begins  to  be  retarded; 
and  tiesides,  in  rising  to  the  surface,  it  tends  to  lift  with  it  a portion  of  the  fluid,  which,  acting  by  its 
weight  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  wheel,  also  proportionally  diminishes  the  useful  effect. 

This  is  sometimes  obviated  at  great  excuse,  in  large  wheels  placed  in  situations  where  the  fall  is 
very  small  and  liable  to  be  flooded,  by  rendering  them  capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure, 
in  conformity  with  the  state  of  the  river.  The  mechanism  for  this  purpose  is  generally  worked  by 
manual  labor;  but  sometimes  also  it  is  rendered  self-acting,  as  in  the  case  of  Borne  wheels  worked  by 
the  tide  in  situations  where  the  tidal  oscillations  are  considerable.  In  these  the  floats  arc  usually, 
though  not  always  advantageously,  inclined  to  the  radius  to  assist  the  other  arrangements. 

Various  other  schemes  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  impulsive  wheels  have  been  resorted  to.  One 
of  these  was  to  place  a lodging  on  the  ends  of  the  floats  to  confine  the  action  of  the  fluid ; but  with 
very  little  beneficial  effect  ; and.  it  is  obvious,  that  if  any  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  likely  to  be  of 
advantage,  it  could  be  most  effectually  secured  by  placing  the  floats  within  shrouds,  as  in  the  common 
bucket-wheel — a form  of  construction  not  uncommon.  Another  sup|x>sed  improvement,  still  common 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  though  never  introduced  into  this  country,  and  only  applicable  to  very 
narrow  wheels,  is  to  form  the  floats  of  cylindrical  arcs,  with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  the  concave  face  of  the  nrc  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  water.  This 
arrangement  is  stated  to  possess  certain  advantages,  but  we  cannot  conceive  tlmt  they  can  possibly  be 
bo  marked  as  to  compensate  the  additional  cost  of  construction  ; and  we  must  still  believe  that  the  plain 
float  with  shrouding  is  both  the  simplest  and  most  complete  of  all  the  deviations  which  have  been  at- 
tempted, excepting,  indeed.  M.  Poncelet’s  application  of  the  curved  float,  and  even  in  this  the  advantage 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  form  of  the  float,  os  in  the  other  beneficial  adaptations  with  which  it  is 
associated 

To  understand  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  floats  of  a wheel  of  the  kind  under  discussion,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  tlmt  the  moment  the  sluice  is  raised,  the  fluid  precipitates  itself  against  the  first 
float  which  obstructs  its  passage,  mid,  in  consequence,  an  accumulation  takes  place,  which  ultimately 
succeeds  in  putting  tin*  wheel  in  motion,  and  gradually  accelerates  its  velocity  until  an  equilibrium  is 
established  between  the  force  of  the  current  and  the  resistances  to  be  overcome.  In  proportion  as  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  increases,  the  pressure  of  the  current  becomes  less,  since  this  action  is  proportional 
to  the  relative  velocities ; and  very  soon  the  acceleration,  which  gradually  diminishes,  becomes  imper- 
ceptible, and  finally  ceases ; and  the  wheel,  after  a certain  number  of  revolutions,  in  consequence  of 
the  velocity  impressed  upon  it,  and  in  consequence  also  of  its  inertia,  continues  to  revolve  as  of  itself, 
either  with  a motion  perfectly  uniform,  or  with  a velocity  oscillating  between  limits  imposed  by  the 
varying  nature  of  the  resistances,  and  which  may  be  reduced  in  effect  to  a mean  continuous  velocity 
always  ascertainable. 

Supposing  the  wheel  to  derive  its  effect  entirely  from  the  impulse  of  the  current,  arid  to  obtain  no 
advantage  from  confinement  in  an  arc,  by  which  a certain  amount  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid  is  made  to 
act  in  aid  of  the  impulsive  force,  the  dynamical  effect,  considered  theoretically,  of  any  given  weight  W 
of  water  upon  a float  receding  before  the  stream  with  a velocity  of  v feet  in  a second,  is  expressed  by 


W 

— (V  — v)  v. 
9 


But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  upon  a suite  of  floats  presenting 
themselves  successively  to  the  current,  usually  two  and  three  at  a time,  and  under  varknn  angles  of  in- 
clination. On  tills  point  wc  derive  our  most  important  information  from  experience  ; but  admitting,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  the  action  of  the  impulse,  although  not  equal,  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  susceptible 
of  an  expression  of  the  same  form  as  that  above,  we  shall  ultimately  succeed  in  comparing  the  results 
of  experiment  with  those  of  calculation. 

In  the  expression  above,  when  the  wheel  is  moved  by  a confined  current,  v is  the  only  variable  quan- 
tity. If  v = 0,  the  effect  is  also  cipher,  for  a machine  which  docs  not  move  yields  no  power.  The  power 
will  also  be  cipher,  when  V = «,  since,  as  before  remarked,  if  the  wheel  move  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
current,  it  can  receive  no  motive  effect  from  the  fluid.  It  is  still  more  obvious  that  u cannot  be  greater 
than  V.  The  limit  is  therefore  between  w = 0 and  v = V,  and  between  these  extremes  there  will  be  a 
maximum  of  effect.  If,  then,  we  differentiate  the  variable  part  (V  — e)  v,  and  equate  to  zero  in  the 
usual  manner,  we  have 

V dv  — vd  t>  = 0 ; whence  v = $ V, 

showing  that  the  effect  of  the  wheel  is  the  greatest  possible  when  it  moves  with  half  the  velocity  of  the 
stream. 

W 

Now,  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  floats  being  — (V  — v),  this  will  also  be  a measure  of  tho 

resistances  (including  all  the  passive  resistances)  overcome  by  the  wheel,  since  the  moments  of  pressure 
must  obviously  be  equal  in  every  case  of  equilibrium  ; hence,  if  in  this  expression  we  substitute  for  v its 
equivalent  $ V,  we  nave,  as  the  measure  of  the  load  when  the  dynamical  effect  is  a maximum, 

wx  v 

- 9 

And  the  dynamical  effect  being  equal  to  the  load  multiplied  into  the  velocity  of  motion,  vix.,  v = l V, 
we  have,  using  this  last  a a the  measure  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel. 
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— — equivalent  to  4 W II, 


when  H is  put  to  denote  the  height  of  fall  due  to  the  velocity  V,  as  before  explained. 

If,  therefore,  V be  the  vlwde  velocity  of  the  stream,  nnd  H the  entire  fall  due  to  that  velocity,  this 
result  shows  that  the  greatest  possible  effect  which  can  be  realized  from  a wheel  moved  entirely  by  the 
iinpul.se  of  the  fluid,  is  only  half  of  the  mechanical  power  of  the  water  expended ; that  is,  considering 
both  cases  theoretically,  is  only  equal  to  half  the  effect' which  a wheel  acting  entirely  by  the  gravity  of 
the  fluid,  ought  to  realize.  But  even  this  moiety  is  subject  to  reduction,  and  cau  be  only  distantly  ap- 
proached in  practice. 

We  do  not,  unfortunately,  possess  many  experiments  upon  which  we  can  implicitly  rely,  with  wheels 
of  this  kind.  We  hive  many  of  a mixed  kind,  in  which  the  effects  of  impulse  aud  gravity  are  combined, 
but  few  in  which  the  impulsive  action  alone  appears.  Those  of  Mr.  Smeuton,  indeed,  stand  nearly  alone 
in  importance  and  accuracy ; ami,  fortunately,  they  ore  complete  in  the  necessary  data.  Although  the 
model  apparatus  with  which  they  were  made  was  small,  the  well  known  accuracy  of  the  experimenter, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  investigation  was  undertaken,  warrants  the  confidence  which  they  have  long 
commanded.  The  wheel  was  the  same  in  diameter  as  his  overshot  model,  viz.,  2 feet,  and  was,  indeed, 
adapted  to  the  same  apparatus.  The  power  was  measured  directly  by  raising  a weight  vertically  by 
a cord  over  a pulley  ; and  perhnps  the  only  objection  which  can  be  validly  urged  ugainst  the  results, 
consists  in  his  neglecting  the  additional  friction  thereby  produced  at  the  journals  of  the  wheel.  The 
data  for  this  correction  is,  however,  furnished,  and  may  still  be  applied. 

We  subjoin  the  author's  table  of  results,  the  columns  of  which  are  fully  explained  by  the  hcadingt 
placed  over  them : 
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But  it  may  be  observed  that  several  other  columns  of  ratios  might  be  deduced  from  the  data  therein 
furnished,  and  which  would  still  further  illustrate  the  nction  of  this  order  of  wheels.  The  last  column 
has  reference  to  the  aperture  at  the  sluice  for  the  admission  of  the  water  to  the  wheel.  The  holes  in 
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the  scale  were  placed  diagonally,  and  to  these  a pin  was  fitted  ; so  that  when  the  pin  was  in  the  same 
hole,  the  opening  for  the  water  continued  the  same  for  all  the  experiments  of  that  series. 

From  tins  table  we  find,  on  comparing  the  effect  pv  produced  at  the  maximum  with  the  product  } 
W A,  in  which  h is  the  virtual  or  effective  head,  that  the  coefficient  of  reduction  m is  very  nearly  0 64  ; 
consequent! v,  we  shall  have 

Eorpv  = 064  X } W A =032  W A. 

The  ratio  of  p v to  W A,  we  observe,  varies  from  0 28  to  0 32,  giving  a mean  of  0*30.  This  led  Mr. 
Smeaton  to  infer  that  one-third  of  the  force  produced  on  the  floats  by  the  current,  may  be  realized  in 
the  larger  wheels. 

If  we  compare  the  effect  realized  with  the  entire  power  of  the  water  expended,  we  find  that  the 
ratio  increases  from  0*16  in  the  first  ex]>eriment,  when  the  total  head  was  33  indies,  to  0'25  in  the  last, 
when  the  entire  head  was  reduced  to  6 inches.  From  this  it  therefore  appears,  that  the  greatest  effect 
which  can  be  obtained  from  a given  head  of  water,  acting  impulsively,  is  between  a sixth  and  a fourth 
of  the  entire  motive  force  expended  ; and  in  the  case  of  large  wheels,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  even 
this  last  result  can  be  obtained,  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  theory  indicates  as  much  as  | W II, 
or  double. 

The  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  current  gradually  augments  from  0 34  to  0 62, 
giving  a mean  of  0'43.  Mr.  Smeaton,  however,  takes  0 40  as  the  mean  ; ami  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
ikfesut,  in  an  analogous  series  of  experiments,  also  adopted  the  same  number.  It,  however,  seems  to 
us,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  proper  velocity  will  approximate  much  more  closely  to  the 
maximum  limit,  and  will  not  deviate  greatly  from  050  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current,  as  indicated 
by  theory.  0*45  will  at  least  be,  in  general  cases,  a safe  number  to  adopt  in  practice ; that  is, 
v = 0 45  V. 

Another  result  worthy  of  notice  is  the  weight  or  “ load  at  the  equilibrium  " that  is,  the  weight  which 
is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  wheel  at  rest  against  the  force  of  the  current.  This,  at  an  average,  is  little 
more  than  two-tenths  greater  tlian  the  load  which  the  wheel  was  capable  of  carrying  when  yielding  its 
maximum  effect.  According  to  theory  it  ought  to  be  double,  for,  as  already  shown,  the  weight  corrcs- 

w X v * w X V 

ponding  to  v =0  is , and  that  at  the  maximum  is  — . 

9 - 9 

The  cases  to  which  these  observations  apply  are  those  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  adapted 
strictly  to  that  of  the  current  But  this  is  not  always  obtained,  and  accordingly  the  coefficient  m being 
a function  of  v,  fluctuates  between  extremes  which  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  in  a general  formula 
However,  when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  does  not  fall  below  certain  limits — from  a third  to  two-thirds 
of  that  of  the  current — we  may,  without  much  chance  of  error,  especially  in  excess,  assume  0'60  as  the 
coefficient,  and  accordingly  we  shall  have  as  a general  rule, 


E=MoI(V-t),=  l 


W (V  — v)  v = 1 54  Q (V  — v)  V. 


The  velocity  V with  which  the  water  arrives  upon  the  floats  cannot  nlwnvs  be  easily  assigned.  It 
experiences  certain  losses  between  the  sluice  and  the  point  of  impulse,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to 
give  a general  expression  of  their  amount,  even  for  an  individual  case,  ami  much  less  for  different  forms 
and  conditions  of  construction.  Independent  of  any  reducing  influence,  we  have  V = y/'lg  A,  in  which 
A denotes  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lead  and  the  centre  of  percus- 
sion of  the  floats,  and  wl.lch  can  readily  be  measured.  But  from  Mr.  Snieaton's  observations  on  this 
point,  it  nppears  that  the  loss  is  sometimes  as  much  as  a fifili  of  this  velocity  ; and  he  further  remarked 
that  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  calculated  velocities  diminished  as  the  vertical  opening  of 
the  sluice  was  augmented.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  where  the  volume  of  water  was  very  great,  and 
the  head  small,  he  found  that  V hardly  differed  from  V'igh.  M.  Poncelet  also  remarked  the  same 
circumstance — that  the  loss  of  velocity  diminishes  with  the  magnitude  of  the  aperture  through  which 
the  fluid  issues.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  opening  of  nbout  8J  inches  in  height,  anil  with  a head  of  4 4 
feet,  he  had  V = 0*99  ^ tg  k.  This,  however,  supposes  the  sluice  to  be  constructed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ; and  to  make  a slight  allowance  for  untoward  circumstances,  we  may  take  V =0  95  y/‘2  g h 
=7'6  V A.  Substituting  this  value  of  V in  the  preceding  result,  we  have 


E = 154  Q (7*6  V h — v)  v. 

And,  again,  putting  for  v its  equivalent  | V = 3'8  y/  A,  tliis  expression  is  reduced  to  the  following  con- 
venient form, 

E=22*  QA.oryi^QA, 
when  expressed  in  units  of  horse- power. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  purely  impulsive  wheel ; but  in  practice  it  is  very  rarely  found  that  some 
slight  amount  of  head  cannot  bo  reserved  to  act  by  its  gravity.  Under  these  circumstances  an  arc  is 
formed  concentrically  with  the  wheel  between  the  point  at  which  the  water  strikes  the  wheel,  and  the 
lowest  level  terminating  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  The  clearance  need  not  exceed 
'4  inch,  and  may,  if  the  arc  be  carefully  constructed,  be  reduced  to  3 inch.  To  indicate  the  effect,  let 
II,  as  before,  tie  the  whole  height  of  fall ; and  let  A be  the  portion  employed  in  generating  the  required 
velocity.  After  that  the  water  has  struck  the  first  float  at  the  level  H — A it  will  afterwards  descend 
by  its  weight  through  that  height,  producing  an  effect  expressed  by  W (H  — A);  and  the  effect  of  the 
W 

impulse  being  as  before  — (W  — v)v,  we  shall  have  as  the  sum  of  these  partial  actions, 
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W j(H-A)+-V 
9 

But  we  formerly  found  in  discussing  the  impulsive  action  in  the  case  of  the  overshot-wheel  that 

--(V  — tr)  e = W (h  — f,h  — A'  — h”), 

9 

in  which  the  three  quantities  ft,  h\  h"  have  the  significations  then  assigned.  We  may  therefore  make 
use  of  this  expression  as  more  definite.  It  is,  however,  in  this  case  subject  to  two  corrections  which  may 
be  thus  exhibited. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  whole  volume  of  water  has  expended  its  impulsive  effect  upon  the  first 
float  which  it  encounters,  it  immediately  begins  to  descend  by  its  pressure  to  the  bottom  of  the  arc; 
but  let  us  observe  what  takes  place  in  the  spaces  between  the  floats  during  the  descent  The  arc  sna- 
tains  a certain  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  and  there  is  moreover  a certain  amount  of  clearance 
between  it  and  the  radial  extremities  of  the  floats.  A portion  of  the  fluid  will  therefore  escape  through 
this  space  without  producing  any  effect,  since  its  pressure  is  entirely  exercised  upon  the  superficies  of 
the  arc  This  must,  consequently,  be  subtracted  from  W in  the  expression  W (H  — h).  This  loss  can- 
not, indeed,  be  rigorously  assigned,  but  may  be  pretty  closely  approximated  by  considering  tliat  the  re- 
sistance experienced  by  this  water  against  the  face  of  the  arc  diminishes  the  velocity  which  gravity 
tends  to  give  it,  and  that  this  diminution  incrcnses  with  its  descent : also,  that  this  velocity  is  further 
diminished  by  the  continual  entanglements  to  which  the  water  is  subjected  by  the  varying  conditions  of 
the  intervals  between  the  floats,  and  which  likewise  become  greater  towards  the  bottom  of  the  arc ; and, 
finally,  that  the  velocity  is  altered  by  the  continual  mingling  of  the  descending  lamina*,  corresponding 
to  the  several  spaces  between  the  floats  and  the  varying  positions  of  the  portions  of  fluid  therein  con- 
tained. Wo  may  therefore  conceive,  with  all  these  retarding  influences  in  action,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  ineffectual  portion  will  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  floats ; accordingly,  in  this  state  of  things, 
if  we  denote  by  A the  cross-section  of  the  plate  of  water  fulling  upon  the  wheel,  and  by  a that  corres- 
ponding to  the  intervals  between  the  extremities  of  the  floats  and  the  arc,  then  will  W ^ be  the  por- 
tion of  fluid  lost  as  regards  the  effect  of  pressure  ; hence,  by  subtracting  this  from  W,  the  expres&ioa  of 
the  effect  given  above,  we  shall  have 

w<i-£)  (n -h). 


In  the  second  place,  the  portion  of  the  base  of  the  wheel  which  dips  in  the  water  contained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  course,  loses  there  a part  of  its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  displaced.  In 
consequence  of  this  loss  the  equal  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  wheel  about  the  axis  of  rotation  no 
longer  exists ; and  the  wheel  tends  to  turn  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  current.  If  we  repre- 
sent by  p'  the  diminishing  influence  of  this  tendency,  this  will  be  a new  resistance  which  the  wheel  has 
to  overcome,  and  which  ought,  consequently,  to  be  addud  to  these  other  resistances  of  which  the  sum 
is  p.  We  shall  then  have,  taking  m as  the  coefficient  of  reduction  of  the  results  of  calculation  to  those 
of  observation, 

(p+p-)v=mVf  j(H-A)  (l-lj  + A+eA-A--*"}. 


In  practice  this  formula  may  be  considerably  simplified. 


r 


construction  judiciously  and  carefully  finished,  will  be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  power  of  the 
wheel,  that  i«,  to  W ; they  may,  consequently,  be  comprised  in  the  value  of  m.  We  have  also  before 
shown  that  the  quantity  ft  h -f-  /»'  -f-  h"  is  always  greater  than  $ h,  and  differs  little  in  ordinary  cases 
from  \ /*.  Hence  our  formula  may  be  reduced  by  these  substitutions  to  the  convenient  form, 


E = m W (H  — J A). 


In  this  tho  indefinite  quantity  is  m,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  authenticated  experiments,  by  which  its 
value  may  be  assigned  for  the  particular  case  assumed,  are  those  of  M.  Morin,  on  a wheel  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Aitken  <fc  Steel  for  tlie  crystal  works  of  Baccarat,  in  the  Department  of  Meurthe,  in  France. 
The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  18  feet  8 inches  ; its  width  parallel  to  the  axis  12  feet  9|  indies  ; the 
number  of  floats  32,  of  which  the  breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  is  1 foot  4 inches.  The  whole 
fall  is  6 feet.  9 inches,  nnd  the  versed  sine  of  tho  arc  6*04  feet.  The  water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel 
over  the  waste-board  of  a sluice,  of  the  same  width  as  the  wheel.  The  results  varied  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lamina  of  water  admit  ted  upon  the  wheel,  as  exhibited  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
From  this  table  then,  it  appears  that  m = 0*772;  but  as  this  is  reputed  to  be  a particularly  well  con- 
structed wheel— considerably  above  the  average — we  may  be  generally  safe  in  taking  m = 0-73,  by 
which  our  formula  is  reduced  to 

E=0*75W(H  — |A). 


From  the  same  table  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  the  effect  to  the  whole  power  expended,  is  0*717; 
this  is  a good  result,  and  warrants  us  in  taking,  as  the  general  expression  of  effect  for  a wheel  of  ordi- 
nary character  under  like  circumstances,  0 65  W H. 

The  effect  of  curving  the  floats,  as  in  M.  Poncelet’s  wheel,  is  thus  indicated : Supposing,  in  the  first 

{dace,  that  the  wheel  is  at  rest,  and  that  a film  of  fluid  arrives  horizontally  with  a velocity  V upon  the 
ower  edge  of  the  float,  in  continuing  to  advance  it  rises  along  the  curve,  and  during  its  elevation  the 
velocity  which  it  possessed  is  gradually  diminished,  and  becomes  nothing  when  it  has  attained  a height 
expressed  by  0*0155  V’.  The  velocity  is  not,  however,  lost ; it  is  simply  changed  into  gravity,  in  obe- 
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dicncc  to  which  the  fluid  immediately  begins  to  descend  upon  the  curved  Rurfnce  of  the  float,  over 
which  it  ascended,  and  quits  it  with  the  same  velocity  V,  which  it  possessed  at  the  moment  it  arrived 
upon  it  This  velocity  is  acquired  by  falling  from  the  height  00156  V*  and  under  the  circumstances 
we  have  supposed  to  exist  its  direction  would  be  contrary  to  that  first  impressed  upon  the  fluid.  Let 
us  now  assume  that  the  wheel  turns  with  a velocity  of  v in  a second  at  its  periphery.  When  the  fila 
meot  of  fluid,  having  the  velocity  V,  shall  have  arrived  at  the  float,  it  will  then  have  a relative  velocity 


Velocity  of  the 
wheel  in  fret  per 
second. 

V. 

Ratio 

of  wuler  upon  the 
waste-board  of 
the  sluice. 

of  eflbct  to  power 
cx|  tended  IV  11 
pv 

W It  ’ 

of  effort  to  virtual 
l>  end  11  — 3* 



W (M  — §*! 

7-65 

Feel. 

0719 

0-7O7 

0162 

3-83 

0-711 

0-734 

0-792 

3- 18 

0 711 

0726 

0783 

271 

0714 

0720 

0-777 

2*40 

0-714 

0-716 

0773 

2 13 

0-718 

0-700 

0 755 

Mean. 

oi  n 

0*772 

of  V — v,  and  it  will  only  be  with  this  velocity  that  it  will  commence  to  ascend  upon  the  curved  sur- 
face of  the  float  ; it  will  therefore  rise  to  a height  of  only  0-0155  (V  — t?)\  and  after  descending,  will 
quit  the  lower  edge  of  the  float  with  the  same  velocity  V — v.  Hut  this  element  will  now  have  itself 
a velocity  «r  in  the  contrary  direction,  for  it  partakes  of  the  motion  of  the  wheel ; the  absolute  velocity 
with  which  it  escapes  wilf  therefore  be  V — (t>  -f-  v).  Consequently,  if  v = | V,  the  absolute  velocity 
of  escape  will  be  V — V =0,  showing,  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  be  half  of  that  with  which  the 
water  arrives,  its  absolute  velocity  in  quitting  the  floats  will  be  nothing.  We  have,  therefore,  the  cose 
of  a motive  current,  which  experiences  neither  shock  nor  loss  of  velocity  at  the  moment  of  impulse  upon 
the  wheel,  and  which  possesses  none  at  the  moment  it  quits  the  float ; it  has  then  expended  all  its 
movement  upon  the  wheel,  and  communicated  to  it  all  its  force.  The  two  conditions,  shown  to  be  un- 
attainable in  the  bucket  and  common  impulsive  wheels,  is  therefore  theoretically  attained  with  this 
arrangement,  so  that,  if  W be  the  weight  of  water,  and  h the  height  of  fall  due  to  the  velocity  V,  we 
shall  have  as  the  expression  of  effect  W h. 

But  although  this  may  be  nearly  true  for  a simple  film,  it  is  not  true  for  a volume  or  sheet  of  water 
of  a certain  thickness.  Those  molecules  which  strike  the  floats,  making  an  angle  more  or  less  great 
w’ith  the  element  struck,  lose  both  a portion  of  their  velocity  and  force ; and  at  the  moment  when  the 
mass  of  particles  quit  the  float  upon  which  they  have  expended  their  action,  their  direction  is  not  ex- 
actly opposite.  Besides,  as  with  all  wheels  which  revolve  in  an  arc,  a part  of  the  motive  fluid  escapes 
without  yielding  any  useful  effect.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  real  effect  is  not  W h,  but 
m W h,  in  which  m is  some  fraction  less  than  1. 

A series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  by  M.  Poncelet  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  fraction ; 
that  is,  the  ratio  between  the  actual  effect  realized  and  the  power  expended.  The  annexed  table  con- 
tains the  most  important  conclusions.  The  wheel,  it 
may  be  observed,  had  a diameter  of  1 1 $ feet ; 30 
floats  of  12$  inches  depth  in  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dius, and  25  inches  breadth  between  the  shrouds. 

From  these  experiments  and  observations  M.  Poncelet 
concludes : 

1.  That  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  which  gives  the 
maximum  of  effect  is  0 55  of  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent ; but  that  it  might  be  varied  from  0 5 to  0-6  with- 
out any  marked  disadvantage. 

2.  That  the  dynamical  effect  is  not  under  0-75  W h 
for  low  falls  with  large  volumes  of  water,  and  may 
be  taken  at  0'65  W h when  the  volume  of  water  is 
small  and  the  foil  considerable. 

3.  That  this  same  effect,  compared  with  the  entire 
force  expended,  namely,  W H,  may  be  taken  at  0-60 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  at  0 50  when  the  rise  of  the  sluice  is  very  small 

For  those  cases  which  ordinarily  present  themselves  in  practice,  and  supposing  the  wheels  constructed 
with  due  care,  and  to  be  adjusted  to  velocities  differing  little  from  55  of  the  current,  we  may  therefore 
take 

E = 0-75  W h or  E = 0 60  W II. 

Comparing  this  result  with  that  determined  for  impulsive  wheels  having  radial  floats,  it  appears  that 
the  effect  is  more  than  doubled.  This  conclusion,  to  which  we  arrive  in  both  cases  by  experimental 
guidance,  ought,  of  course,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  forms  of  wheel  ought  to  be  employed  in  general 


Rise  of  sluice 
in  inches. 

Ratios. 

V 

V 

VL. 

Wk 

?*  . 
W It 

8-987 

046 

0-51 

046 

8-268 

0-52 

0-70 

0-56 

8661 

060 

(>■68 

056 

7874 

0*52 

060 

052 

11-909 

0-69 

0-81 

065 

“ 

0 61 

0*74 

0-55 
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0*59 

0-63 

0-52 
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case*.  It  is  admitted  that  M.  Poncelet’s  wheel  involves  a more  precise  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
the  force  employed  than  the  common  float-wheel ; hut  nothing  beyond  the  application  of  a few  rules, 
which  any  millwright  may  readily  comprehend  and  apply.  These  have  in  part  been  given  in  our  de- 
scription of  Figs,  3810  to  3812.  The  extreme  and  interior  circles  of  the  shrouds  being  drawn  such, 
that  ok  = \ the  effective  fall  when  not  more  than  4*  feet,  the  circle  tn  « is  described  with  a radius 
determined  by  the  following  considerations.  From  the  point  k at  which  the  water  is  supposed  to  meet 
the  exterior  circumference  of  the  wheel,  draw  the  line  k p perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  fluid.  It 
will  form  an  angle  of  24°  to  28°  with  the  radius.  In  that  line  take  a point  p equal  to  about  a sixth  of 
it*  length  between  the  circles  of  the  shrouding,  within  the  inner  circle,  and  through  that  point  from  the 
centre  of  the  wheel  describe  the  circle  tn  n.  Then  will  p k or  he  the  radius  of  the  curved  float  k 
and  similarly  all  the  radii  of  the  other  floats  will  terminate  in  that  circle.  Having  determined  the  num- 
ber of  floats,  ami  marked  their  extremities  upon  the  external  circle  of  the  wheel,  draw  radii  from  these 
points  to  the  axial  centre,  and  upon  the  circle  m n set  off  the  corresponding  distances  from  these  radii 
equal  to  Ip,  and  the  points  thus  found  will  be  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  floats.  The  distance 
between  the  floats  will  be  about  half  that  recommended  when  placed  radially,  and  ought  to  be  formed 
of  sheet-iron  both  for  convenience  of  making  and  subsequent  economy  of  action. 

The  mode  of  constructing  the  arc  at  the  base  of  the  wheel  has  been  explained  in  describing  the 
figures  referred  to;  it  is  further  only  necessary  to  observe  that  every  care  ought  to  be  employed  to  ab- 
sorb as  little  as  possible  of  the  velocity  of  the*  water  previous  to  the  moment  of  impulse,  and  to  provide 
for  its  escape  when  it  has  expended  its  force  upon  the  wheel. 

It  is  also  to  lie  understood  that  this  species  of  wheel,  or,  more  correctly,  the  mode  of  supplying  the 
water,  will  not  he  economical  for  falls  of  more  thnn  4$  feet ; when  the  fall  exceeds  this  limit,  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  its  weight  as  well  as  of  its  impulsive  force.  We  conceive,  however,  that  the  form 
of  wheel  is  itself  well  adapted  to  this  double  purpose ; but  the  water,  instead  of  issuing  from  the  under 
edge  of  the  sluice  plate,  ought  to  be  directed  over  it,  as  over  a waste-board  ; and  the  height  of  the  arc 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  proportionally  increased. 

Wheels  which  move  in  an  indefinite  current  of  water,  as  a river,  are  usually  of  a heavier  construction 
than  those  we  have  been  considering ; but  differ  onlv  in  that  respect,  and  in  the  inclination  of  their 
floats,  from  the  common  impulsive  wheel  It  is  usually  found  of  advantage  to  make  them  of  a diame- 
ter of  15  tu  20  feet,  with  12  to  1G  floats,  of  which  the  best  inclination  appears  from  experiment  to  be 
80°.  Their  best  velocity— that  at  which  the  effect  is  a maximum— is  a third  of  that  of  the  current  ; 
ami.  under  these  conditions,  it  will  be  found  that  they  yield  an  effect  of  about  "006  W V*  of  the  water 
received  upon  the  area  of  the  floats — that  is,  about  ^ W h if  h =s  0*01 55  V*.  This  result  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  effect  of  the  underehot-wheel  working  in  a con 
fined  rectilineal  course,  does  not  yield  more  than  J W h ; but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  last  we 
include  the  whole  volume  of  water  acting ; whereas,  in  the  other,  we  take  into  account  only  the  quan- 
tity received  upon  the  floats,  w ithout  reference  to  the  large  amount  which  escapes  without  producing 
any  effect  whatever,  and  which  we  cannot -attempt  to  estimate. 

Tliis  species  of  wheel  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ; yet  there  are  numerous  situations  where  it  might  be 
employed  with  good  effect 

Horizontal  wheels. — This  name  comprehends  a large  variety  of  wheels,  exhibiting  often  more  inge- 
nuity in  their  design  than  judgment  in  the  application  of  those  forces  upon  which  their  action  depends. 
Many  of  them  are  matters  rather  of  curiosity  than  of  utility  ; and  it  i>  further  to  be  observed,  that  few  of 
them  have  found  their  way  to  this  country  except  in  treatises  on  hydraulics.  The  two  specimens  to 
which  we  conceive  it  worth  while  to  direct  attention  in  this  article  are,  the  Turbine  of  M.  Kouraev ron 
and  the  Reaction  wheel  of  Mr.  Whitelaw — not  inappropriately  called  the  Scotch  turbine.  Both  of  these 
are  wheels  belonging  to  the  first  class,  from  the  percentage  of  effect  which  they  are  shown  to  realize ; 
and,  brought  into  competition  with  other  varieties,  in  which  the  same  principles  are  attempted  to  be 
carried  out,  must  speedily  replace  them.  We  give  precedency  to  the  turbine,  not  that  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  in  any  respect  superior,  but  because  its  mode  of  action  is  more  nearly  allied  to  wheels 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering  than  the  reaction-wheel,  which  introduces  a principle  only  briefly 
discussed  in  our  introductory  remarks. 

Four  neuron' s turbine — Figs.  8666  to  8672.  In  1834  M.  Foumevron  received  the  prize  of  6000 
francs  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  at  Paris,  for  the  construction  of  the 
best  horizontal  wheel  on  the  large  scale.  This  was  his  first  turbine  erected  at  Pont,  on  the  Oguon. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision  the  turbine  excited  great  attention  and  discussion  among  the  conti- 
nental savant ; and  it  inii't  be  remarked,  that  matters  of  practical  utility  are  more  subjects  of  interest 
among  scientific  men,  especially  in  France,  than  elsewhere,  where  every  thing  of  a technical  character 
is  considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  workshop. 

In  an  elaborate  report  on  this  machine  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  by  M.  Ponce- 
let,  it  is  stated  that  the  essential  quality  of  the  turbine  consists  in  its  high  velocity,  and  its  capability 
of  working  under  water  without  much  low  of  effect.  The  expedient  of  bringing  the  water  horizontally 
over  all  the  interior  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  of  making  it  issue  through  the  greater  exterior 
circumference,  allows  also  u large  expenditure  of  power  with  a machine  of  very  moderate  diaiuner. 
Finally,  it  operates  favorably  under  almost  any  fall  and  at  any  velocity  without  suffering  any  reduc- 
tion of  its  effect  from  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water,  ami  which  is  stated  to  be  a source  of  great 
inconvenience  in  wheels  of  this  class. 

After  remarking  on  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  the  report  proceeds  to  state  that,  although  the 
turbine  is  not  generally  susceptible  of  producing  what  is  called  the  maximum  of  absolute  effect,  yet 
affords  results  which  come  very  near  to  it ; that  the  relation  of  the  useful  effect  to  the  power  expended, 
and  nbo  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  to  that  due  to  the  effective  fall,  are  wholly  independent  of  the  height 
of  this  fall,  and  of  the  depth  to  which  the  revolving  part  may  be  immersed  in  the  tail-water ; and  that 
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the  values  of  the  ratio*  of  the  effocts  vary  but  little  for  angular  velocities  sensibly  deviating  on  both 
aides  of  that  at  which  the  relative  effect  is  a maximum.  These  conclusions,  it  is  stilted,  fully  agree 
with  the  results  of  known  experiments — and,  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  calculations  are  com- 
pared chiefly  with  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Morin  on  a turbine  erected  at  Miilbach  by  M.  Four- 
neyron.  In  this  comparison  it  is  found  that  the  values  of  the  ratios  assigned  by  calculation  are  far 
from  decreasing  for  high  velocities,  with  that  rapidity  which  they  are  shown  to  do  in  practice.  This, 
as  also  the  circumstance  that  the  diminution  of  useful  effect  in  reference  to  very  small  apertures,  is 
likewise  less  sensible  in  the  results  obtained  by  calculation,  affords  proof  that  tiie  immersion  of  the 
wheel  in  tail -water,  and  other  concomitant  conditions,  must  be  included  among  the  elements  of  the 
problem  before  a complete  solution  can  be  obtained.  Besides,  the  same  agreement  is  perceivable  in 
the  comparison  of  the  theoretical  and  actual  expenditure  of  fluid,  when  we  take  into  account  the  dis- 
turbing influence  which  may  be  attributed  to  those  circumstances. 

M.  1'oncelet  states  that  he  has  endeavored  approximately  to  include,  not  only  the  resistance  encoun- 
tered by  the  turbine  while  moving  in  tail-water,  but  aL-o  the  influence  which  may  be  ascribed  to  iho 
annular  jet,  or  the  vacuum  produced  between  the  reservoir  and  the  upper  crown  of  the  wheel,  on  also 
that  due  to  the  intermediate  diaphragms  sometimes  introduced  by  M.  Foumcyron.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  conceived  that  when  the  latter  is  put  in  motion,  the  internal  pressure  will  be  greater  or  less  than 
the  circumambient  fluid,  for  when  the  motion  is  rapid  there  will  be  a certain  urnount  of  aspiration  or 
auction  produced  by  the  revolving  part ; and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  velocity  is  below  a certain 
rate,  the  water  of  the  internal  crown  will  press  upon  and  tend  to  ex}>el  that  in  the  turbine,  thus,  in 
both  cases,  modifying  the  dy mimical  effect  of  the  machine  and  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  it. 
This  will,  of  course,  be  more  sensibly  felt  when  the  velocity  of  the  annular  jet  is  increased  at  the  aper- 
tures of  the  fixed  crown  by  lowering  the  sluice-plates,  and  when  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  approaches 
its  extreme  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  intermediate  diaphragms  are  introduced,  it  is  found  that  with  small  sluice 
openings,  the  fluid  received  into  the  upper  divisions,  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  escape  with  a velocity  increasing 
as  that  of  the  wheel,  thereby  producing  a constant  at  flux  of  the  waste-water  from  the  exterior  through 
the  empty  courses  of  the  revolving  part,  an  effect  which  does  not  take  place  in  the  lower  division  of 
the  turbine,  because  the  feed-water  flows  into  it  uniformly  and  with  a constant  pressure  greater  than 
that  without. 

These  details  show  that  the  theory  and  modua  operand i of  turbines  are  delicate  questions  in  them- 
selves ; the  analytic  investigation  of  the  different  conditions  implied  lead  to  equations  highly  complex ; 
and,  indeed,  each  case  would  require  a particular  calculation  for  itself  upon  the  method  of  successive 
approximation*.  In  practice,  the  effect  is  liable  to  an  indefinite  diminution  from  an  improper  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts,  nnd  especially  by  a false  estimate  of  the  velocity  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
is  capable  ot  discharging,  or  of  the  arens  of  the  inlet  apertures  suited  to  the  outlet  orifices  in  the  re- 
volving part  of  the  machine.  M.  Poncelet  further  adds,  that  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  M. 
Foumeyron  are  due  to  his  fully  understanding  the  real  constitution  of  the  machine,  and  his  long  ex- 
perience iif  the  practical  application  of  his  theoretical  knowledge. 

The  peculiar  character  ol  the  machine  is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  description  of  the  figures  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  are  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  inventors  most  successful  applications  of  hia 
principle ; but,  in  order  to  bring  the  value  and  relation  of  the  forces  more  closely  into  view,  the  action 
of  the  water  may  be  here  briefly  indicated.  Supposing  the  annular  sluice  to  be  so  lar  let  down  as  en- 
tirely to  close  the  spaces  d,  which  form  the  communication  between  the  interior  cistern  b and  the  chan- 
nels c of  the  revolving  disk  c,  which  is  the  turbine , properly  so  called,  if  the  sluice  between  the  reser- 
voir and  the  supply -pipe  a be  opened,  the  water  will  precipitate  itself  iuto  the  cistern  b and  entirely 
fill  it  The  pressure  on  the  interior  of  this  cistern,  as  well  as  on  the  annular  sluice  at  the  orifices  d, 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  depth  from  the  higher  level  of  the  water,  and,  therefore,  for  a unit  of  area 
of  the  surface  acted  upon,  the  pressure  will  be  directly  as  the  height  H.  If,  then,  the  sluice  be  raised, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  channels  c with  the  velocity  due  to  the  head  of  pressure,  and  in  the  direction 
prescribed  by  the  guide-curves,  and  impinging  against  the  diaphragms  of  the  channels  c causes  the 
disk  e to  revolve  in  a direction  opposite  to  the  direction  of  impuUe,  and  finally  escapes  by  the  external 
extremities  of  the  channels  at  the  greater  circumference  of  the  turbine-disk. 

The  lower  divisions  of  the  sluice  ring,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  considerably  increased  in  thickness, 
and  rounded  to  avoid  the  contraction  of  the  veins  of  fluid  issuing  iuto  the  channels  c,  and  which  would 
take  place,  if  no  provision  were  made  for  correcting  the  oblique  motions  impressed,  when  the  water  is 
projected  through  the  apertures  at  the  extremities  of  the  guiue-curvcs  in  a hoiizontal  direction.  If  tho 
plates  above  these  orifices  were  thin,  and  such  as  would  be  made,  in  thu  common  routine  of  construc- 
tion, the  areas  of  the  jets  of  fluid,  as  we  have  on  a former  occasion  shown,  would  converge,  nnd  thus 
enter  the  channels  c under  angles,  of  which  the  values  can  bo  determined  by  theory,  nnd  which,  it  is 
known,  detract  from  the  dynamical  force  of  thu  jets.  This  effect  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  velocity  with  which  the  water  enters  the  channels  is  not  y/2  g II,  which  theory  indicates> 
but  is  given  by  the  equation 

_ y/'iffTl 

V_N /1  + (ir0’ 


And  as  m may  be  taken  generally  without  sensible  errof  equal  to  ",  this  rule  may  be  reduced  to  tho 


simple  form  V = 0 66 


Now  if  we  put  U to  denote  tho  velocity  with  which  the  water  escapes 
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from  the  external  orifices  of  the  turbine ; A,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  jets  at  the  sluice-plates,  and 

A/;  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  external  jets,  then  we  have  Q = A,  V,  and  V = w,  when  is  put 

for  the  relative  velocity  of  the  water  to  that  of  the  turbine  at  the  exterior  circumference.  Hence,  if  « 
be  the  velocity  of  the  inner  circumference  of  the  turbine,  of  which  the  radius  is  r,  and  0 the  angle  which 
the  water  makes  with  that  circumference  on  entering,  the  relative  velocity  u with  which  the  fluid  en- 
ters will  be  expressed  by 

u = y/  | «,  + ”,  (®,  — 2 ^ «,)  cos  0 | , 

since  that  velocity  is  the  resultant  of  the  two  velocities  V and  ( — »,);  and  the  absolute  velocity  of 
escape  being  the  resultant  of  the  relative  velocity  u,  and  of  ( — v)  will  be 


V = y/u ,*  + v*  — 2 w,  t>  COS  0, 

<p  being  the  angle  at  which  the  water  escapes  at  the  external  circumference.  If  then,  R be  the  exter- 
nal radius,  and  b — sin  $ and  c = — sin  0,  we  shall  have  as  the  sum  of  all  the  losses  of  vis  viva  in  the 
r A' 

machine, 

— (u*  -f-  6*  — 2 be  u,*), 

. V 

and  equating  the  to'*  viva  of  the  water  at  its  escape  to  that  possessed  by  it  on  entering,  augmented  by 
double  the  quantities  of  action  impressed  and  diminished  by  the  amount  lost  in  passing  through  the 
orifices  and  channels,  we  have 

V'~+y= w+Jir-Ti 

in  which 


r = jpi  + 6’  — 2 b c, 


and,  therefore, 


Q = ;^=  v/2  3 U + -■  (K*  - r>), 


u being  the  angular  velocity  of  the  revolving  disk.  The  first  of  these  factors  for  the  quantity  of  water 
discharged  thus  depends  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  muchine  ; the  other  takes  for  its  first  term,  the 
action  of  gravity  to  produce  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  escapes  from  the  cylinder,  and  for  the 
second,  it  takes  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force.  This  equation  shows,  moreover,  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  last  force,  the  expenditure  of  water  exceeds  that  which  is  due  to  the  simple  difference  of  height 
between  the  higher  and  lower  levels,  denoted  by  II,  and  that  this  excess  will  continually  increase  with 
every  increase  of  the  angular  velocity  « of  the  machine. 

The  expression  of  effect  deducible  from  these  expressions  is  complex  and  of  little  practical  moment, 
as  it  differs  very  widely  from  that  deduced  by  experiment.  According  to  the  investigations  of  M. 
Morin,  the  maximum  coefficient  seems  to  range  from  ‘60  to  -80.  We,  however,  believe  it  to  he  quite 
improbable  that  a machine,  subject  to  so  many  deteriorating  influences  as  the  turbine,  can  possibly  yield 
a result  of  -80  W H ; and  we  believe  that  M.  Morin  has,  since  these  experiments  were  made,  revised 
the  formula  employed  to  determine  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and  increased  his  coefficient  in  some 
cases  fully  ten  per  cent,  thereby  deducting  an  equal  amount  from  the  coefficients  of  effect  of  the  ma- 
chines for  which  the  formula  was  employed.  The  coefficient  given  by  M.  Fourncyron  himself,  by  M. 
Morin,  and  others,  who  have  investigated  the  merits  of  this  species  of  machine,  is  '70,  making  p v = 
*70  W II.  The  effect  of  that  at  St.  Blazien,  depicted  in  the  figures  before  referred  to.  is  said  to  exceed 
*76  W H.  This,  from  its  great  power  (40  horses)  and  small  f»ize,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
hydraulic  machine  ever  constructed,  and  has  conferred  much  deserved  celebrity  on  the  inventor  of  the 
turbine. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  application  of  a few  fundamental  principles.  Like 
all  other  hydraulic  motors,  its  size  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  effect  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce— that  is,  in  effect  to  the  quantities  W or  Q and  11.  Thus  the  interior  diameter  D.  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal dimensions,  is  directly  as  the  ratio  of  these  two  quantities;  and  as  the  turbine  ought  to  be  capable 
of  expending  the  volume  of  water  Q,  arriving  to  it  with  the  velocity  V,  the  orifices  must  have  an  area, 
determined  from  the  condition  Q = A V',  in  which  we  denote  by  A the  sum  of  tho  orifices  of  admission. 
On  the  water  arriving  in  the  same  time  upon  all  the  whole  interior  circumference  of  the  turbine,  A will 
be.  equal  to  that  surface,  (after  subtracting  the  area  occupied  by  the  thicknesses  of  the  diaphragms),  and, 
consequently,  will  be  equal  to  v D d,  in  which  d denotes  the  depth  of  the  courses.  The  proportion 
fixed  by  M.  Foumeyron,  is  d=  } D;  and,  therefore,  by  making  this  substitution,  we  shall  have 


A = ;*D*  = 0'45D9. 

But  Q = A V =045D*V. 

And  V = 6 60  y/  H*  therefore  Q = 3 D*  y/U 


From  this  we  have  the  diameter  D 


= v/ 


Q 

3 y/f{ 


Tliis  value  of  I)  ought,  according  to  the  views  of  the  inventor,  to  be  further  affected  by  a coefficient, 
to  allow  for  the  entanglements  winch  the  fluid  experiences  in  the  cylinder  and  in  entering  the  turbine. 
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and  for  the  effect  of  the  obliquity  with  which  the  water  is  thrown  hy  the  diaphragms  upon  the  moving 
circumference.  This  coefficient  being  introduced  according  to  the  practice  of  M.  Fourneyron,  wc  have 


D = l-3 


n/tW 


It  is  here  assumed  that  Q is  the  greatest  volume  of  water  which  the  machine  is  capable  of  discharg- 
ing ; but  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  smaller  quantities  may  be  employed,  and  that  the  machine  is 
capable  of  working  with  almost  any  less  quantity  without  losing  any  remarkable  amount  of  its  pro- 
portional efficiency. 

The  diameter  D may  thus  be  taken  as  a function  of  the  power  of  the  machine,  that  is,  of  E,  the 
dynamical  effect  in  units  of  horse-power.  Now,  assuming  the  machine  to  realize  75  per  cent,  of  the 
power  which  it  expends,  and  that  Q is  the  volume  of  water  supplied  in  1 minute,  we  have 


E = 


QH 

700 


Hence,  Q = 


700  E 


And,  substituting  this  value  of  Q in  the  expression  for  D above  given,  it  becomes 


rv  , „ / 700  E _ / E 

— VH 7H-S!V  II  yf  h' 

The  exterior  diameter,  in  the  practice  of  M.  Fourneyron,  varies  from  1-2  D to  1-44  D.  For  turbines  of 
large  diameter,  6 feet  and  upwards,  the  first  of  these  coefficients  is  taken,  and  for  smaller  diameters, 
the  last 

The  number  of  channels,  of  course,  also  varies  as  the  diameter,  but  not  proportionally.  In  tho  rules 
published  by  the  iuveutor,  36  i9  given  as  a constant  number  with  the  Batne  number  of  guide-curves  on  the 
interior  disk  ; but  in  some  of  the  machines  of  later  construction  these  numbers  are  reduced.  D'Aubuisson 
mentions  turbines  which  he  has  examined  having  ns  few  os  18  channels  with  from  16  to  9 guide-curves. 
Jaricz  gives  the  following  rule  for  the  number: — Divide  the  interior  circumference  by  the  height  d,  and  the 
quotient  number  which  results  is  the  number  of  channels  in  the  turbine.  If  this  number  be  comprised 
between  18  and  24,  iU  half  represents  the  number  of  fixed  guide-curves;  if  it  be  greater  than  24,  then 
a third  of  it  will  he  the  number  of  these  fixed  compartments.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceivu  that  this 
rule  must  only  he  a distant  approximation  ; but  even  an  approximation  is  better  than  no  rule  where 
theory  seems  insufficient  to  determine  the  question.  The  number,  according  to  Prof.  Kiihlman,  depends 
principally  upon  the  available  quantity  of  water  ; they  must  be  greater  as  more  water  is  discharged  in 
a given  time.  In  any  case,  a large  number  of  channels  is  nn  advantage,  when  they  are  formed  of  thin 
sheets  as  thereby  a greater  number  of  filaments  of  water  act  directly  upon  their  surfaces,  and  not  in- 
directly through  a mass  of  other  water  interposed. 

We  have  above,  following  the  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Fourneyron,  giving  the  depth  of  the  channels  as 
a seventh  of  the  inside  diameter  of  the  turbine ; but  when  the  sluice  is  raised  only  a small  part  of  this 
height,  as  it  must  be  at  times  when  the  supply  of  water  is  scarce,  the  effect  is  not  only  absolutely  less : 
it  is  relatively  so  on  account  of  the  water  losing  a portion  of  its  force  in  diffusing  itself  over  too  much 
space  To  avoid  this,  M.  Fourneyron,  in  some  of  his  last  constructed  machines,  has  divided  the  turbine, 
as  before  intimated,  horizontally  into  two  or  three  stages,  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  sheet-iron  placed 
in  the  chnnnels. 

The  curvature  of  the  water  channels  of  the  turbine 
and  of  the  guide  curves  in  tho  fixed  crown,  rnay  be 
determined  by  the  following  mode.  Describe  the  in- 
terior circumference  with  radius  oa  = D,  found  as 
above  directed ; also  the  external  or  greatest  circum- 
ference of  the  turbine  with  radius  o O = 1*4  D.  These 
circumferences  being  described,  draw  a A making  sin 
V 

hao  = — • From  the  centre  o draw  o d,  making  with 

a o nn  angle  doa  — dao ; and  from  the  point  e,  where 
o d cuts  the  circle  representing  the  tube  or  pipe 
through  which  the  spindle  of  the  turbine  ascends, 
take  e b parallel  to  o a ; from  b draw  b c perpendicu- 
lar to  a d,  and  from  d draw  d c perpendicular  to  e b ; 
the  point  c where  these  two  perpendiculars  meet  will 
be  the  centre  of  the  fixed  or  guide-curve  e dba. 

To  find  the  curve  of  the  vertical  diaphragm  a I of  the  turbine,  draw  ap  a tangent  to  the  point  a ; and 
let  ap  and  a A be  proportional  to  the  velocities  v and  V of  the  turbine  and  water:  the  diagonal  aq  of 
the  parallelogram  constructed  upon  these  two  lines  will  be  the  direction  of  the  first  element  of  the 
curve.  Prolong  a q to  G,  making  a O perpendicular  to  a L,  which  is  p a prolonged  indefinitely,  cutting 
in  K the  exterior  circumference  of  the  turbine-di^k.  The  point  I at  which  the  extremity  of  the  curve 
terminates,  is  2 5th  of  G K.  The  two  extreme  points  being  thus  found,  the  curvature  is  determined  as 
follows : — From  the  point  K as  a centre,  and  with  a radius  I K,  describe  the  arc  of  a circle  I i,  and  pro- 
long indefinitely  the  right  line  1 K.  Measure  the  line  a i,  with  any  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  divide  the 
number  expressing  its  length  by  1 — cos  M K L,  and  the  quotient  number  of  this  division,  taken  in  units 
of  the  same  kind  as  a i,  will  express  the  length  K M.  From  this  point  M draw  M L perpendicular  to 
K L:  divide  M L into  any  number  of  parts  as  m,  m as  many  as  convenient  and  the  more  the  bet- 

ter ; from  each  of  these  points  draw  a straight  line  passing  through  the  point  K.  and  with  the  length 
I M in  the  compasses  mark  off  equal  distances  from  the  points  m on  their  prolongations  beyond  K, 
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and  the  points  thus  marked  off  will  be  points  in  the  curve  a I,  which  may  accordingly  be  traced  through 
them. 

If  these  rules  be  strictly  followed  a very  good  turbine  will  be  produced,  assuming  the  workmanship 
to  be  of  proper  quality  ; but,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  local  circumstances  und  conditions  often 
interfering,  which  require  modifications  to  be  introduced,  for  which  no  rules  can  be  laid  down.  An  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  hydrodynaniical  science,  combined  with  experience,  can  alone  warrant  any  departure 
from  the  precepts  furnished  by  the  inventor,  in  whose  hands  alone  the  machine  has  given  promise  of 
high  capability.  He  has  published  very  little  on  the  subject  beyond  his  first  Memoir  to  the  Society, 
and,  indeed,  retains  the  knowledge  of  the  constructive  details,  in  the  meun  time,  as  far  as  possible  to 
himself,  probably  with  the  intention,  at  some  future  time,  when  his  experience  is  matured,  of  giving  a 
more  precise  account  of  his  rule*  and  practice  than  can  be  expected  from  the  brief  period  during  which 
the  invention  has  been  in  operation.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob-erved,  that  as  M.  Fourneyroti  makes  the 
construction  of  turbines  a business,  it  is  scarcely  to  lx*  expected  that  he  will  be  anxious  to  transfer  the 
results  of  his  study  and  experience  into  other  hands,  so  long  as  he  eau  .successfully  maintain  a monopoly 
of  his  invention.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  rival  his  mode  of  construction,  but,  generally,  they 
have  led  only  to  disappointment ; and,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  arty  efforts  made  in  tins  coun- 
try to  displace  the  common  water-wheel  by  a machine  requiring  so  much  nicety  of  technical  detail,  and 
so  much  preliminary  knowledge  of  hydraulic  principles,  will  be  attended  with  better  success. 

Whitefaw's  reaction-wheel — Figs.  3814  to  3821. — The  principle  of  this  machine  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, it  therefore  only  remains  in  tikis  place  to  indicate  briefly  the  practical  details  and  features  of 
tie*  construction.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  a much  simpler  machine  than  that  above  described  ; but 
still  its  efficiency  depends  in  nearlv  an  equal  degree  upon  a correct  appreciation  of  tlie  principles  in- 
volved in  its  modut  operandi.  The  merely  technical  details  have  already  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  in  describing  the  figures  enumerated  above,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  rules  employed 
in  assimilating  these  to  the  conditions  furnished  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

As  in  all  other  hydraulic  machines,  the  data  necessary  to  bo  assigned  as  the  basis  of  any  calculation 
of  the  size  and  angular  velocity  of  the  reaction-wheel,  are  the  values  of  II  and  Q,  that  is,  the  height  of 
fall  under  which  it  is  intended  to  act,  and  the  volume  of  water  to  lx*  used.  We  have  before  seen  that 
if  the  water  in  the  arms  of  the  machine  experienced  no  increase  of  pressure  from  centrifugal  force, 
the  discharge  assigned  by  theory  is  expressed  by  S ^ 2 <j  II ; but  in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal 
force  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  machine  about  its  axis,  this  quantity  will  be  increased  to 


(>-£)• 


But  we  know  from  experiment  that  in  consequence  of  frictional  disturb- 


ance of  tlie  fluid  ill  passing  through  the  apparatus,  the  real  quantity  discharged  is  uniformly  less  than 
that  assigned  by  theory,  and  that  the  reduction  depends  upon  conditions  which  to  some  extent  are 
within  tin*  control  of  the  mechanician.  On  this  subject  we  quote,  with  slight  modification,  from  a paper 
read  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Buchanan  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  (1840)  on  tlx*  theory  of  this 
specie*  of  machine.  After  stating  the  loss  of  head,  observed  in  his  experimental  apparatus,  by  com- 
paring the  actual  fall  with  the  quantity  of  water  actually  discharged  by  a machine,  of  which  the  jet- 
orifices  were  accurately  determined,  the  author  assigns,  as  the  sources  of  that  reduction, 

1.  The  pressure  absorbed  by  the  friction  of  the  water  in  passing  through  the  supply  pipe.  This  he 
regards  as  a known  quantity,  which  is  expressed  in  character  uud  amount  by 

2/.?  L.— , 

J A,  2g 

in  which  C denotes  the  internal  perimeter,  A,  the  cross-sectional  area,  and  L the  length  of  the  pipe;  u, 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  descends  through  it.  and  f an  empirical  coefficient  = 0085.  If. 
therefore,  8 denote  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  orifices,  V the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  D the  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  all  in  feet*  this  ^pression  may  be  put  under  the  form 

L S’  V»  __  V’ 

* D ‘ A1 ' 2 a ~ a 2 g 


2.  The  loss  of  head  arising  from  the  acceleration  of  the  water  in  passing  from  the  supply-pipe  into 
the  interior  of  the  machine  through  the  water-joint  neck,  formed  by  tlie  mouth  piece  and  central  oj>en- 
ing,  and  which  is  commonly  less  in  diameter  than  the  supply-pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3818.  This  he 
expresses  by  the  formula 


V* 

*9 


in  which  A„  is  the  nrca  of  the  central  opening,  and  u the  velocity  of  the  water  passing  through  it : m 
a coefficient  determined  from  experiment  to  be  =-9378. 

3.  The  small  loss  of  head  resulting  from  the  resistance  encountered  by  the  water  in  traversing  the 
arms  of  the  machine,  which  he  expresses  by 


8/.S«—  f 

1 *!)Jo 


-I.  c,  _ V 

A„,  2 g 


in  which  C,  and  Ay//  are  respectively  the  trnnsverue  perimeter  and  area  of  the  channels  at  a distance  * 
from  their  origin. 

4.  'Hie  loss  resulting  from  what  is  called  the  contracted  vein.  Although  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
charged by  any  orifice  under  a given  head-pressure  is  invariably  proportional  to  the  area  of  that  orifice 
and  the  square  root  of  the  head,  the  actual  quantity  is  found  to  depend  much  upon  the  form  of  the 
orifice  through  which  it  issues.  If  the  fluid  be  conhned  iu  a vessel  of  thin  material,  and  the  orifice  be 
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■imply  a holo  pierced  in  its  side,  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  will  be  nearly  expressed  by 
| a ^/2  o H,  the  area  of  the  orifice  being  a.  If  the  jet  from  an  orifice  of  this  kind  be  closelv  observed, 
it  will  be  perceived  to  converge  through  a short  distance  from  its  origin,  forming,  when  tfic  orifice  is 
circular,  a conoid,  of  which  the  area  of  the  least  section  is  £ths  of  the  area  of  the  orifice.  If  advantage 


be  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  apply  an  ajutage  to  the  orifice  of  the  form  assumed  by  the  jet,  the 
discharge  will  be  found  to  approximate  very  closely  to  that  assigned  by  the  theoretical  formula. 

This  difference  of  discharge  in  the  two  kinds  of  aperture  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  inclined  direction? 
which  the  molecules  of  the  fluid  assume  previous  to  their  exit,  and  which  they  tend  to  retain  nftcr  pass- 
ing the  thin  parictes  of  the  simple  orifice.  For  greater  clearness,  let  us  assume  that  the  aperture  is 
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horizontal,  circular,  and  of  small  area  in  comparison  with  the  area  of  the  containing  vessel ; under  these 
conditions  a large  portion  of  the  fluid  will  be  put  in  motion,  daring 

the  efflux,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  of  which  the  orifice  is  the  apex.  The  particles,  as  they  come 
opposite  to  the  orifice,  are  therefore  impressed  with  motions  converging  to  an  axis ; but  these  motions, 
in  consequence  of  the  mutual  cohesion  of  the  particles,  rau-t  tend  to  a common  velocity  in  that  axis  ; 
and  the  length  of  the  external  conoid  will  express  the  time  in  which  the  oblique  motions  are  converted 
into  motions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  jet.  It  is  therefore  only  nt  the  point  of  least  section  that  tho 
molecules  of  fluid  have  attained  the  effective  velocity  due  to  the  head  under  which  they  issue  , and  it  is 
therefore  only  in  reference  to  that  point  that  the  hydraulic  pTNMire  of  the  jet  is  equal  t<>  a column  <’t 
the  fluid  of  double  the  actual  head  By  adopting  an  ajutage  to  the  orifice  of  tho  shape  indicated,  the 
oblique  motions  of  the  particles  are  corrected  in  passing  through  it,  and  reduced  to  parallelism  with  the 
axis  at  the  moment  of  efflux  into  the  atmosphere.  There  still,  however,  remains  to  depreciate  the  dis- 
charge assigned  by  the  formula  q = a II,  the  imperfections  of  wormnnshin  in  the  construction,  and 
the  adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  perimeter  of  tho  ajutage,  with  possibly  a slight  atmospheric  influence 
not  yet  defined.  But  assuming  the  ajutage  to  be  made  v ith  all  possible  care,  both  as  to  form  and 
finish,  if  we  call  the  area  of  the  orifice  1000,  that  of  the  contracted  vein  will  be  075  ; and  these  num- 
bers taken  inversely  will  express  the  velocity  of  the  jet  at  the  two  points  measured  by  the  discharge. 
The  value  of  q for  an  orifice  of  this  form  will  therefore  be 


q = •975  a ^'2  g II, 

showing  a loss  of  head-pressure,  as  measured  by  the  discharge,  of 

U* 

(1  — -975*)  — = 049375  H 

2 g 

when  U = y/‘l  g H tho  theoretical  velocity  due  to  the  head  H.  And  generally,  if  V be  the  actual  ve- 

V 

locity  of  efflux,  and  k the  practical  coefficient  of  discharge  for  any  orifice,  so  that  U = the  head- 

✓ 1 \ V*  V* 

pressure  not  realized  in  the  measure  of  q,  will  be  — 1 J — =S— . And  tbe  pressure  not  realized 

in  the  measure  of  the  reaction,  will  be  expressed  by 

(1  \ V*  V* 

A f 2 g 2 g 

in  which  <p  denotes  the  mean  angle  formed  by  the  filaments  of  water  of  the  jet  with  the  axis. 

But  betwixt  this  the  least  contraction  of  the  fluid  vein,  and  that  which  takes  place  when  the  orifice  is 
formed  in  a thin  plate,  wc  may  evidently  have  a series  of  any  number  of  terms  expressing  successive 
degrees  of  approximation  of  the  ajutage  to  the  theoretical  form  of  least  contraction.  This  is  obvious,  as 
regards  the  discharge  from  a fixed  ajutage ; and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  if  an  ajutage  be  constructed 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  least  contraction  when  the  vessel  is  at  rest,  it  will  no  longer  answer  that  con- 
dition when  it  moves  in  the  line  of  the  jet  with  any  given  velocity.  If  its  motion  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  jet,  its  length  will  manifestly  be  virtually  increased,  and  the  contraction  will  approach  to  that  of  a 
jet  issuing  from  a parallel  pipe,  the  coefficient  for  which  is  -8 ; and  if  the  movement  be  in  the  contrary 
direction,  the  length  of  the  ajutage  will  be  in  effect  diminished,  and  the  contraction  will  appronch  that 
from  an  orifice  in  a thin  plate.  This  last  is  the  actual  case  which  falls  to  be  considered  in  the  reaction 
machine ; the  ajutages  have  a determinate  velocity,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  fluid 
issues,  and  accordingly  have  their  length  virtually  reduced.  This  must  necessarily  be  provided  against 
in  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  a length  and  form  of  the  ajutages  determined,  which  shall  ex- 
actly correspond,  at  tho  given  angular  velocity  of  the  machine,  to  the  proper  dimensions  at  which,  if 
stationary,  they  would  yield  their  maximum  discharge.  This  is  a problem  which  requires  to  be  resolved 
for  every  machine. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  as  a general  rule,  that  the  contraction  of  the  channels  towards  the  orifices 
is  half  of  that  which  would  give  the  maximum  discharge  if  the  machine  was  at  rest,  and  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  7°. 

yi 

If  to  these  absorbing  influences  we  add  t — , comprehending  the  loss  of  atmospheric  pressure  due  to 

the  head  H,  and  the  effect  of  the  cohesion  of  the  water  to  the  perimeter  of  the  orifices,  (not  valued,)  we 
shall  have  as  the  total  calculated  loss  of  head-pressure, 

(•  + 0+y+*+«)jy 

and  putting  a-f/?  + y + * + ‘ = K,we  shall  have  os  the  velocity  of  efflux,  taking  the  formula  of  p.  792, 


^l  + K V^2yU  + ',(1  R*) 

In  those  machines  constructed  according  to  the  proportions  usually  adopted  by  the  makers,  tho 
quantity  — — rrr  docs  not  differ  sensibly  in  ordinary  cases  from  0 94 ; and  it  has  been  6tated  that 
R = 2‘6  r ; if,  therefore,  wc  substitute  these  numbers  in  this  formula,  it  is  reduced  to  the  following : 

0 94  V*?H  + -84v*  = 76 U + ^ = V. 
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And  multiplying  this  last  expression  by  60  times  the  area  of  the  two  orifices,  (in  feet,)  we  shall  have,  a 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a minute,  460  S \/  II  -f-  ^ v*  cubic  feet  = Q. 


We  have  already  found  as  the  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  machine  - (V  — v)  v ; if,  therefore,  in  this 

9 

expression  we  substitute  the  actual  value  of  V found  above,  we  shall  have 


E=i(MV/H+7V,—)B- 

But,  in  practice,  the  velocity  v of  the  machine  is  taken  equal  to  8 y/  IL  If,  therefore,  we  substitute 
this  value  in  that  found  for  E,  and  put  for  w its  equivalent  62  5 q,  and  for  g its  value  32  2,  we  shall  have 
E = 50  q II  very  nearly. 

Or,  taking  the  quantity  of  water  expended  in  a minute,  and  expressing  E in  units  of  ltorse-power, 
wc  have 


E 


on 

660’ 


which  is  this  rule : Multiply  the  quantity  of  water  expended  in  a minute  by  the  given  height  of  fall,  and 
divide  the  product  by  660 : the  resulting  quotient  will  express  the  effect  in  units  of  horse-power,  (the 
horse  power  being  33,000  lbs.  raised  through  a height  of  1 foot  in  a minute.) 

This  rule  shows  that  the  machine  ought  to  yield,  in  practice,  an  effect  of  79*  per  cent  of  the  power 
expended,  independently  of  the  partial  losses  of  head  above  enumerated,  taking  the  fall  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  depth  of  the  machine  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 


Height  ot  fall. 
"• 

Quantity  of  wa- 
ter expended  in 
1 minute. 

a 

Weight  on  the 
onn*  of  the  fric- 
tion broke. 

Velocity  In  the 
circle  of  the 
broke. 

V. 

Percentage  of 
aflboL 

.00  UH 
pv 

Diameter  of 
modcL 

Feet. 

9335 

Cubic  feet 

10169 

Ox. 

9 

Feet. 

7910 

75-212 

10-520 

11-530 

SJ 

9510 

76-664 

0) 

10-855 

10  360 

lot 

7820 

74*983 

10  210 

10-330 

10 

7820 

74-438 

s 1 

10040 

10  338 

“ 

7900 

76-333 

9-735 

10  250 

81 

7820 

76-630 

a 

9-675 

9-790 

7330 

76-460 

9 390 

10  335 

10-165 

“ 

9-830 

“ 

9-680 

44 

10-010 

“ 

10-700 

1369 

20* 

6340 

74-945 

* i 

10  545 

13-44 

- 

6240 

76015 

10-415 

1305 

44 

5040 

76-287 

10-250 

12-79 

4900 

76-845 

X 

10130 

12*73 

4870 

77*644 

s 

9-980 

12  48 

4630 

76425 

a 

9820 

12  44 

4600 

75-745 

9 660 

11-92 

44 

4280 

76-420 

§ 

9-840 

12-83 

20* 

4600 

77000 

* 

9-700 

12-45 

191 

4750 

77-910 

9950 

12-40 

20J 

4700 

78-320 

10-270 

1268 

21 

4740 

76660 

— 

10-460 

1247 

22 

4540 

76-800 

805 

Lbs. 

662-32 

14 

37620 

7269 

* 

a 

Si 

44 

660-33 

Hi 

3686-4 

7403 

* 

558'7fl 

16 

36473 

76-84 

44 

653-61 

15* 

34885 

7601 

£ ° 

* 

54836 

16 

3380-4 

7656 

44 

63000 

16* 

8202-5 

7739 

a 

1 

614-26 

17 

29737 

76-31 

The  preceding  table  of  experiments,  upon  three  model  machines,  will  show  that  this  high  percentage 
of  effect  is  attainable.  In  the  experiments  with  the  first  models,  the  fall  was  variable,  and  the  proper 
velocity  of  the  machine  was,  therefore,  m no  case  strictly  attained.  The  correct  velocity  was  not  at- 
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tained  in  the  third  pet  of  experiments,  although  the  fall  was  constant,  in  consequence  of  the  successive 
variations  of  load  being  too  great  The  maximum  of  effect  is  therefore  not  obtained  in  any  of  the  re- 
sults given,  but  some  of  the  results  approach  it  very  closely. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  experiments  was  nearly  the  same  throughout.  The  load  was  applied 
upon  the  equal  arms  of  a friction  brake  of  1*59155  feet  radius,  (as  nearly  as  could  be  measured,)  so  that 
its  circle  was  exactly  10  feet  The  revolutions  of  the  machine  were  ascertained  by  a counter  worked 
by  a screw  cut  on  its  vertical  spindle  ; and  the  water  discharged  was  received  into  a cistern,  of  which 
the  dimensions  were  accurately  determined.  The  circle  of  the  arms  of  the  brake  at  the  points  where 
the  weight  was  attached  being  10  feet,  the  numbers  in  the  column  stating  the  velocity  in  that  circle 
being  divided  by  10,  the  quotient  will,  of  course,  show  the.  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  machine 
in  the  unit  of  time,  1 minute. 

The  constructive  rules,  published  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  in  the  Artizan  for  Nov.  1845,  are  as  follows,  the 
height  of  fall  and  the  quantity  of  water  famished  in  a minute  being  known : 

A horse  power  being  taken  at  311.000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  in  a minute,  this  will  be  represented  by 
43,421  lbs.  of  water  per  minute,  with  a fall  of  one  foot,  supposing  the  machine  to  realize  only  76  per 
cent  of  the  power  expended  ; and  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  water  being  taken  at  62,321  lbs.,  the 
equivalent  of  43.421  lbs.  will  be  696-73  cubic  feet.  Taking  Q and  II  as  before,  the  quantity  of  water 
furnished  in  a minute  and  height  through  which  it  descends,  we  have  as  the  value  of  E in  units  of  horse- 
power, 


E 


QH 

696-73' 


From  this  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  and  the  velocity  of  the  machine  are  determined,  as 
stated  in  the  following  expressions — it  being  understood  that  the  machine  has  tiro,  and  only  tiro  jet 
orifices,  and  these  so  formed  as  not  to  cause  the  issuing  jets  to  contract  more  than  in  the  proportion  of 
97  to  100  after  the  fluid  has  left  the  orifices. 


Width  of  each  discharging  orifice  = IoOoT^/H  = 


Width  of  each  arm  of  machine  = 4w,  = wf( 
Diameter  of  the  machine  = 50  w,  = n, 

Diameter  of  central  opening  = 10  w,  = d„ 

. ..  149-4338«/H 

Number  of  revolutions  in  a minute — 


All  these  rules,  except  the  last,  may  be  departed  from  with  impunity;  but  it  is  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  modifications  may  be  safely  introduced,  and  where 
they  would  be  prejudicial.  These  can  only  be  appreciated  by  practice  and  a close  investigation  of  the 
action  of  the  machine.  The  rules  are,  however,  safe  within  a wide  range  of  fall — in  fact,  for  ail  ordi- 
nary cases. 

CompartHon  of  the  different  tpecie*  of  wheel*. — From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  different  conditions 
necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  effect,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  kind 
of  wheel  to  be  adopted  in  any  particular  case.  'Hie  wheel  ought  especially  to  be  adapted  as  far  as 
possible,  not  only  to  the  height  of  fall  and  quantity  of  water  to  be  employed,  but  also  to  the  kind  of 
machinery  which  it  is  intended  to  propel.  If  the  motion  required  be  slow,  and  especially  if  it  be  besides 
irregular,  a vertical  wheel,  of  large  diameter  and  considerable  weight,  will  in  general  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory. On  the  contrary,  where  a high  velocity  is  required,  a horizontal  wheel  will  be  the  most 
economical.  The  undershot-wheel  is  only  commendable  in  cases  where  no  other  is  applicable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lowness  of  the  fall  and  large  supply  of  water.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  being 
constructed  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  if  the  run  of  the  water  be  considerable,  its  velocity  will 
be  proportionally  high  in  order  that  it  may  yield  its  maximum  effect.  Its  great  inconvenience  is  the 
smallness  of  that  effect,  which  is  in  part  remedied  by  employing  the  arrangement  recommended  by  M. 
Poncelet  now  extensively  adopted  on  the  continent  This  may  be  made  to  yield  an  effect  of  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  water,  when  the  head  of  water  does  not  exceed  4^  feet.  It  also  take*  compara- 
tively a high  velocity,  and  it  is  to  Ik?  kept  in  mind  that  the  higher  the  velocity  of  any  wheel  ol  this 
species,  the  less  will  be  its  breadth,  size  of  sluice,  arc,  and  other  parts  influenced  by  the  volume  of 
water.  It  will,  moreover,  continue  to  work  in  backwater  until  the  levels  before  and  behind  approach 
equality,  and  is  therefore  particularly  fitted  for  level  districts  subject  to  inundations.  It  is,  however, 
liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  its  velocity  cannot  deviate  sensibly  from  that  at  which  it  yields  its 
maximum  effect  without  losing  greatly  in  power. 

From  falls  from  4 to  7 feet,  the  breast-wheel  with  radial  floats  inclosed  in  an  arc  may  be  employed 
with  advantage.  If  well  constructed,  and  the  arc  lie  accurately  fitted,  to  prevent  waste  of  water,  this 
species  of  wheel  is  capable  of  yielding  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  water  expended.  It 
may  besides  deviate  very  considerably  from  the  correct  velocity  without  losing  much  in  effect ; but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  velocity  ought  never  to  be  very  high.  This  species  of  wheel  is  therefore 
particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  ultimate  velocity  of  the  machinery  impelled  is  low ; but  it 
lies  under  the  disadvantage  that,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  motion,  its  breadth  must  be  great, 
and  all  its  constructive  details  conformably  large  and  heavy.  It  is,  besides,  not  well  suited  fbr  situa- 
tions subject  to  backwater,  which  very  speedily  brings  it  to  rest  The  bucket-wheel  is  applicable  for 
higher  falls  and  smaller  supplies  of  water,  ft  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  breast-wheel,  with  some 
of  its  defect*.  It  may  have  a velocity  varying  from  3 feet  a second  to  7 feet;  and  adopting  this  higher 
epced,  and  allowing  the  buckets  to  be  half  filled  with  water,  its  expense  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

V ol.  IL-fiS 
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Not*. — Mr.  Foirbalrn'a  maxim  am  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  tho  wheel  b about  7 fool  per  second  for  a foil  of  5 or  0 foot,  and  hb  minimum  velocity  from  -I  to  3 foci  for  a fall  of  40  to  45  feat. 
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When  the  fall  is  high,  18  feet  and  upwards,  it  is  not  common  to  provide  any  arc  to  economize  the  wa- 
ter at  the  lower  part  of  the  revolution ; and  when  the  bucket-*  are  properly  formed,  an  arc  is  not  greatly 
wanted.  But  in  general  cases  the  buckets  are  formed  without  much  attention  seemingly  to  the  func- 
tions which  they  are  intended  to  perform,  and,  accordingly,  a large  waste  of  power  is  incurred  which 
an  arc  would  go  far  to  prevent. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  bucket-wheel  is  the  low  rate  of  its  maximum  speed  where  high  working 
velocities  are  required.  This  occasions  the  multiplication  of  intermediate  geering  with  all  its  concomi- 
tant evils.  It  is  applicable,  we  have  said,  to  high  falls ; but  this  1ms  its  limits.  To  obtain  the  full 
value  of  the  water,  the  diameter  must  increase  os  the  fall,  and  the  dimensions  and  weight  assume  cor- 
responding proportions.  The  construction,  accordingly,  becomes  expensive  in  a high  degree. 

The  preceding  table  of  the  proportions  of  wheels  of  this  class,  constructed  by  Mr.  William  Fairbairn, 
of  Monchivsier,  will  be  useful. 

When  the  height  of  fall  exceeds  that  for  which  it  would  be  judicious  to  attempt  to  construct  a bucket- 
wheel,  it  is  then  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one  or  other  of  the  horizontal  wheels  described — namely, 
the  turbine  of  M.  Foumeyron,  or  the  reaction-wheel  of  Mr.  White  law.  The  first  of  these  may  be  made 
to  yield  an  effect  of  about  50  per  cent  of  value  of  the  water  even  on  very  low  falls,  and  when  immersed 
in  tail-water;  and  about  70  per  cent.  on  higher  falls.  The  latter  has  also  been  made  for  situations  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  work  occasionally  in  backwater,  and  with  very  considerable  success;  and,  for 
high  falls,  we  have  seen  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  an  effect  at  least  equal  to  the  bucket-wheel.  It 
has  advantage  of  the  turbine  in  being  less  expensive,  much  more  simple,  and,  we  believe,  is  essentially 
more  effective,  on  account  of  there  being  less  loss  of  rw  viva  of  the  Huid  in  passing  through  the  ma- 
chine. Both  have  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  falls  of  any  height,  and  of  moving  at  velocities 
differing  widely  from  that  at  which  they  yield  their  maximum,  without  much  loss  of  effect.  On  low 
falls  they  have,  what  is  generally  reckoned,  an  advantage;  they  give  immediately  a comparatively 
high  velocity  which,  in  the  case  of  cotton  factories  and  the  like,  ullows  much  heavy  geering  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  They  have  also  a further  very  marked  advantage  in  the  little  space  which  they  occupy 
Several  reaction-wheels,  of  50  horse-power  and  upwards,  might  be  referred  to,  placed  in  situations 
where,  it  may  be  said,  they  literally  occupy  no  room,  being  situated  in  a small  pit  under  the  floors  of 
the  factories  to  which  they  furnish  the  motive  power.  In  cases  where  the  fall  is  very  high — and  both 
the  turbine  and  reaction-wheel  have  been  applied  to  falls  which  could  not  have  been  employed  on 
wheels  of  the  common  kind — the  high  speed  becomes  an  inconvenience,  causing  the  use  of  intermediate 
geeriug  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it.  This  can  lie  remedied,  to  a certain  extent,  by  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  machine;  but,  when  it  is  desired  to  take  advantage  of  falls  of  100  feet  and  upwards, 
perhaps  some  little  inconvenience  may  be  submitted  to  without  reluctance. 

There  remains  to  be  exhibited  the  turbine  of  Jonval,  now  being  introduced  in  this  country  extensively. 

JotirnP » Turbine,  as  built  by  K.  ( feyelin , Hydraulic  Engineer,  Philadelphia. — The  Jonval  turbine 
was  invented  and  patented  in  France  a few  years  since,  by  a French  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  first  turbine  of  this  specie*,  made  by  Messrs.  Andre  Koechlin  «fc  Co,  was  erected  ail. I put  in 
operation  in  a large  paper  mill  at  Pont  d'Aspuch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mull  louse,  upon  which  a committee 
of  the  Society  Iudustrielle  de  Mulhousc  experimented,  and  reported  the  following  tables  of  the  results. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  the  friction  brake  of  Prony. 


Table  of  experiment t with  the  Friction  Brake,  made  on  the  Turbine  of  Pont  <V Aspaeh,  ami  reported  by 
Mr.  Ameuk  ItiEDEU,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mu/house. 
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General  Observations. — The  metre  is  3 feet  3 and  1-8  inches. 

It  will  be  observed  here,  that  only  a very  strong  change  in  the  speed  will  alter  the  percentage 
of  the  wheel.  The  large  wheel  was  in  bad  condition,  as  the  guide-wheel  rested  on  the  turbine  and 
created  friction. 


TABLE  OF  EXPERIMENTS,  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bippert,  on  the  Turbines  of  Messrs.  Geiot,  of  Steinen,  Duchy  of  Baden.  {These  Turbines  were  impt 

in  the  curves  of  the  wheels.) 
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M.  Amed6  Ricder,  in  his  report  on  Jonval's  turbine,  enumerates  the  following  as  its  advantages : 

1st  Its  superior  mechanical  construction  and  simplicity. 

2d.  The  great  amount  of  power  obtained  from  the  quantity  of  water  used. 

8d.  The  regularity  of  its  motion,  aud  the  facility  of  access  to  it 

4th.  The  great  practical  advantage  of  its  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  fall 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  a Jotivul  turbine  at  the  powder- works  of  Messrs.  E.  J.  Dupont,  by 
Professor  Cresson,  and  Messrs.  Alfred  Dupont,  Alexis  Dupont,  S.  V.  Merrick,  G.  Harding,  and  E.  Gey- 
elin,  members  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  The  following  is  the  report  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute,  voL  xx..  No.  3,  1850. 

The  Koechlin  turbine. — The  hydraulic  motor  known  by  this  title  has  just  been  introduced  in  this 
vicinity  by  Mr.  E O eyelid,  at  the  powder-works  of  the  Messrs.  Dupont,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
at  his  request  a trial  was  recently  made  by  certain  members  of  the  Institute,  to  determine  the  practical 
coefficient  of  the  wheel. 

The  turbine  experimented  upou  is  intended  to  produce  7 horse  power  under  a fall  of  10  feet,  and  to 
drive  the  machinery  of  the  new  mixing  mill  at  the  lower  works.  It  is  21 1 inches  in  diameter,  8}  inches 
deep,  and  is  to  make  190  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  63 J revolutions  of  u horizontal  shaft,  to  which 
it  is  gecred  3 to  1.  To  this  shaft  was  attached  a I’rmiy  dynamometer,  whose  lever  was  796  feet  long, 
giving  60  feet  circumference.  At  the  time  of  the  experiments,  a wooden  box,  nearly  water-tight,  was 
placed  in  the  tail-race,  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel  One  side  of  it  was  cut  away,  forming 
a waste-board  3 83  feet  wide,  over  which  the  water  was  discharged,  and  ut  the  same  time  diminishing 
the  usual  head  and  fall  about  9 inches. 

Experiment  No.  1. — The  distance  between  the  level  of  water  in  the  penstock  or  forebay  and  that  of  the 
bottom  of  the  waste-board  was  10'  1",  aud  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  tin*  waste-board  8£",  leaving 
the  actual  bead  and  fill  10'*1 " — = 9',  4J  = 9*84  feet  By  Morin’s  formula,  (Aide  Afemoire,  p.  87J 

Q = m L h y/'lth  ; Q being  discharge  per  second,  m the  constant  which  for  74  depth  = ‘383,  L = width 
of  waste-board,  =3  88  feet,  and  h = depth  of  water  upou  it,  = 74.  Then  in  this  case  Q = *383  X 
3-83  X *74  v/  04  X "4  =7  468  cubic  feet,  and  the  theoretical  power  due  to  the  water  was  7 468  X 625 
X 9 34  X 60  = 261,337  lbs.  raised  1 foot  per  minute  = 7'92  horse  power. 

It  was  found  that  at  63  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  horizontal  shaft  63  pounds  balanced  the  lever. 
Hence  the  power  developed  by  the  wheel  was  63  X 63  X 50  = 198,450  lbs.  =6  014  horse  power. 

Experiment  No.  2 — The  gates  from  the  head-race  were  so  far  closed  as  to  reduce  the  head  1 foot, 
and  maintain  it  at  that  level  during  the  experiment.  The  depth  of  water  on  waste-board  was  8J",  so 
that  the  head  and  fall  was  9'  1*  — 8J"  = 84I"  = 841  feet  Therefore,  by  the  same  formula,  m being 
•39  for  this  depth,  Q = -39  X 3 83  X ’677  ^64  X 677  = 86G  cubic  feet  and  the  theoretical  power  due 
to  the  water  was  6 66  X 62  6 X 8 41  X 60  = 210,000  lbs.  raised  1 foot  per  minute  =6  36  horse  power. 

It  was  found  that  63  pounds  balanced  the  lever  At  49  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  shaft  Hence 
the  power  developed  by  the  wheel  was  49  X 63  X 50  = 164‘350  lbs.  = 4i>8  horse-power. 

The  coefficients  are,  then,  for  experiment  No.  1,  = *760  per  ct 


No.  2,  — = T83 
6 66 


And  making  allowance  for  leakage  around  the  waste-board  box,  which  was  partially  counterbalanced 
by  the  friction  of  the  geering  and  horizontal  shaft,  the  useful  coefficient  of  the  wheel  may  be  taken  at 
75  per  cent.,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  remains  the  same  when  the  wheel  is  working  at  5 horse  power, 
which  is  but  70  per  cent  of  its  full  power. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  wheel,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  placed 
as  near  the  top  of  the  fall  as  possible,  and  revolves  within  a cast  iron  pipe  lending  below  the  level  of 
the  tail-race.  The  **  curved  guides”  are  directly  over  the  wheel,  and  may,  therefore,  be  easily  reached 
for  cleaning  or  repair.  These  curved  guides  are  disposed  radially  around  a hub,  curving  spirally  around 
it  ns  they  descend,  in  such  a manner  tlint  any  horizontal  linear  element  of  a guide  U in  a radial  line 
drawn  from  the  axis.  The  buckets  of  the  wheel  are  similarly  curved,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  one  of  the  60  horse  power  turbines  of  Messrs.  Jessup  & 
Moore,  with  a dynamometer  of  Prony,  and  the  quantity  of  water  calculated  by  an  overflow  discharging 
in  the  open  air. 


Effective  pouvr  = 


RXCXW 

33000 


R,  number  of  revolutions  per  minute ; C,  circumference  of  the  lever; 


W,  the  weight  of  the  lever  and  balance. 

li  = 104.  C = 80  feet  W = 22350  lbs. 

104  X 80  X 223-50 

Effective  power  = — — = 56'30  horse-power. 

33000 

Q X 82  5 X F 

Theoretical  power  of  the  water  = — — . Q,  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  discharged 


through  the  wheel  per  minute.  62‘6,  weight  in  pounds  of  the  cubic  feet  of  water.  F,  fall  of  the  water 
in  feet  and  fraction. 

The  quantity  of  water  was  measured  bv  an  overflow  of  172  876  inches  width.  The  depth  of  water 
discharging  through  it  was  13U  inches.  Jins,  wiih  the  coefficient  of  contraction,  0 45,  adapted  by  Mr. 
Poncelet  for  large  overflows,  gives  3794  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  The  total  fall  during  the  op* 
eration  of  the  turbine  was  8 feet  10|  inches,  = 8*89  feet  * 
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Hence  the  theoretical  power  is 


3794  X 62  5 X 8 89 
33000 


= 63'92  horse  power. 


Effective  power,  BMO  ) M8  coeffi(H(,nt  of  ,he  turbin(. 

Theoretical  power,  63  92  ) 

General  description  of  the  Jonval  Turbine — Fig.  3823  represents  a vertical  section  of  a turbine,  A 
represents  the  movable  i vheel,  consisting  of  a cast-iron  rim,  having  a given  number  of  wrought-iroo  buck- 
ets, of  the  proper  curve,  mortised  into  and  riveted  to  it,  and  <*ccupying  the  space  marked  B ; it  is  keyed 
to  the  main  or  upright  shaft  C,  and  revolves  freely  in  the  cy  linder  D.  the  outside  of  the  buckets  and  the 
cylinder  having  a small  space  between  them.  The  stationary  wheel  E consists  of  a cast-iron  rim,  bav- 


I 


ing  also  a given  number  of  wrought -iron  guides  mortised  into  and  riveted  to  it,  and  occupying  the  space 
F.  This  wheel  occupies  the  conical  part  of  the  cylinder,  just  above  the  movable  wheel  with  sufficient 
space  between  them  to  allow  the  movable  wheel  to  revolve  freely.  The  upper  edges  of  the  guides  are 
level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  flanch  of  the  cylinder.  The  upright  shaft  C has  its  lower  bearing  or 
step  running  in  the  oil-l»ox  II ; the  upper  bearing  U’,  runs  in  a pedestal  attached  to  the  bridge  G.  This 
bridge,  made  of  cast-iron,  is  supported  on  some  of  the  cross  timbers  of  the  forebay,  and  supports  also 
the  pedestal  for  the  journal  of  tne  line  shaft  J. 


The  oil-box  H.  is  supported  by  the  cast-iron  bridge  M,  which  rests  on  the  lugs  N N.  on  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder.  The  gate  O,  resembling  a throttle- valve,  is  fastened  to  the  shaft  1*.  which  works  in  sluff- 
ing-loxes  cast  in  the  cylinder.  . To  one  end  of  this  shaft  a worm-wheel  is  attached,  which,  being  moved 
by  the  endless-screw  R,  opens  and  shuts  the  gate. 
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The  screw  R is  moved  by  the  hand-wheel  or  governor  S.  The  cylinder  D D D,  cast  in  one  or  more 
pitoei,  in  supported  bv  the  timbers  TT.  U represents  a section  of  the  forebay  and  tail-race.  The  oil- 
box  is  filled  with  oil  through  the  gas-tube  a,  which  runs  from  the  top  of  the  forebay.  The  tube  marked 
A ia  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  from  the  bon  when  it  is  being  filled ; that  marked  e is  for  drawing  off  the 
oil  when  it  is  necessary  to  change  it  Should  the  step  wear  any,  the  toe  can  be  changed  with  great 
facility.  Hie  oil-box  is  held  to  its  proper  position  in  the  bridge  by  set-screws  hh.  As  it  is  represented 
in  the  different  figures  of  this  article,  there  are  sometimes  wooden  steps  where  it  is  preferred. 


The  operation  of  the  wheel. — The  operation  of  this  wheel  is  very  simple ; the  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
placed  from  4 to  6 feet  from  the  upper  level  of  the  water,  or  at  a sufficient  distance  to  prevent  the 
water  from  becoming  agitated ; thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  movable  wheel  or  turbine  is  suspended 
between  the  two  levels  of  the  full.  The  water  is  made  to  come  on  the  wheel  and  leave  it  so  as  to  exert 
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its  utmost  effect  by  the  proper  construction  of  the  guides  nml  buckets,  which,  together,  form  an  annular 
section.  The  following  is  tuc  action  of  the  water  discharging  through  the  wheels. 

The  water,  as  it  leaves  the  forebay,  follows  the  guides  of  the  stationary  wheel,  curved  in  a spiral 
form,  and  leaves  them  at  an  angle  of  16°  to  the  horizontal  line  and  tangential  to  the  circumference,  und 
thus  presses  on  the  movable  wheel,  which,  by  the  proper  course  of  its  buckets,  retrogrades  and  lets  the 


water  descend  in  a spiral  direction.  Then,  by  the  contracted  form  of  the  buckets  of  the  movable  wheel, 
the  water  has  a second  action,  that  of  lifting  the  wheel  in  the  direction  of  18°  to  the  horizontal  line  and 
tangential  to  the  circumference ; this  second  action  is  upon  the  principle  of  discharge  of  water  through 
a conical  pipe,  and  has  the  effect  of  throwing  the  pipe  back. 

These  two  forces  are  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1,  and  in  constructing  tho  parallelogram  of  forces  in 
the  respective  directions,  the  diagonal  or  resultant  will  be  at  an  angle  of  14°  to  the  horizontal  line  ainl 
tangential  to  the  circumference. 
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The  water  discharged  through  this  contracted  space  falls  in  a lnrgc  air  tight  cylinder,  and  descends, 
partially  suspended  by  the  tendency  of  vacuum , to  the  tail-race.  The  following  is  the  effect  of  the  col- 
umn of  water  on  the  wheel. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  column  of  action  on  theste  kind  of  turbines  is  divided  into  two  distinct  ones : 
1st,  from  the  upper  level  of  the  fall  to  the  upper  part  of  the  turbine;  2d,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
turbine  to  the  lower  level  of  the  fill. 


The  first  part  of  the  column  operates  by  the  same  laws  sb  in  ordinary  wheels,  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  water  multiplied  by  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  fill.  The  second  part 
of  the  column,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  turbine  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fall,  would,  in  ordinary  wheels 
which  discharge  in  open  air,  be  of  no  additional  effect  to  the  wheel,  na  the  water  would  leave  this  point 
without  velocity,  and  would  only  fall  by  its  gravity ; but  by  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  excluding  the 
air  from  the  whole  column  by  means  of  an  air  light  cylinder  immersed  in  the  lower  level  of  the  full,  the 
water  passing  through  a contracted  part  of  the  air-tight  cylinder  discharges  in  a larger  part,  which  also, 
below,  has  a larger  discharge  than  admission  from  the  wheel. 

The  water,  consequently,  ennnot  fill  the  whole  space  of  the  cylinder  below  the  wheel,  and  the  air 
would  rush  in  to  till  the  vacant  space,  but  this  element  being  completely  excluded,  the  tendency  to 
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form  a vacuum  keeps  (be  column  of  water  suspended  to  the  proportion  of  the  height  to  that  of  perfect 
vacuum ; and  the  velocity  which  the  water  would,  through  its  gravity,  acquire  at  the  lowest  part  of  its 
fall,  would  be  communicated  to  the  upper  part,  where,  instead  of  pressure,  the  water  acts  as  suction. 

Ibis  principle  is  true  as  far  as  the  tendency  of  vacuum  can  be  rendered  perfect,  (that  is  to  say,  to  the 
height  of  32  feet,)  and  thus  produce  by  suction  an  count  in  effect  to  the  atmospheric  pressure ; above 
this  the  surplus  of  pressure  would  force  air  in  the  column  from  below,  ami  so  reduce  the  effect,  which, 
in  placing  the  wheel  below  32  feet  from  the  lower  level,  would  be  equal  to  pressure. 

deduction  of  power  in  the  wheel. — The  difference  of  quantity  of  water  in  dry  and  wet  seasons,  and 
also  the  difference  of  power  used  in  certain  kinds  of  mills,  at  different  times,  in  the  working  operatiooa, 
have  shown  that  it  is  necessary  for  these  iron  wheels  to  be  adaptable  to  these  changes. 

In  consequence  of  their  operating  with  much  higher  speed  than  wooden  wheels,  the  difference  of 
power  affects  its  operation  more  sensibly  if  there  is  no  means  to  regulate  it.  # 

Various  forms  of  gates  have  been  tried,  but  not  found  to  give  full  satisfaction.  In  these  wheels  there 
hnve  been  employed  a series  of  movable  divisions,  by  which  a part  of  the  inner  periphery  of  the  wheel 
is  inclosed,  nnd  the  whole  water  to  be  absorhed  is  thrown  to  the  external  periphery.  This  arrangement 
has  been  most  satisfactory  in  its  operation,  and  a wheel  used  for  60  horse  power  in  wet  seasons  can 
operate  at  40  horse  power  in  dry  seasons,  aud  does  not  vary  in  its  percentage  more  than  5 to  6 per 
cent  in  its  effect  by  this  change. 


It  will  require  only  half  an  hour  to  insert  these  divisions,  hut  for  instant  change  of  *i»eed  or  power, 
there  is  also  the  gate  by  which  one-fifth  of  its  power  can  be  taken  off  without  any  considerable  change 
iu  effect 

Advantayca  obtained  by  there  wheel*  over  other  fir*t-ela*a  wheel  a. — 1st  In  consequence  of  its  suspen- 
sion between  the  two  levels  of  the  full,  in  case  of  backwater,  the  power  only  changes  by  its  diminution 
of  fall,  but  should  the  fall  remain  the  same,  the  backwater  would  not  have  a bad  effect. 

2d.  As  cxprcs-cd  al>ovp.  the  velocity  of  turbines  in  general  is  greater  than  that  of  wooden  wheels, 
and  in  all  factories  and  mills  where  a high  velocity  is  required,  the  amount  of  power  absorbed  in  the 
geering  is  gained,  and  the  use  of  greasing  nnd  chance  of  getting  out  of  order  is  greatly  lessened. 

8d.  As  shown  in  Figs.  3827.  3828.  ami  3842,  the  water  can  leave  the  wheel  at  any  angle,  even  to  the 
horizontal  line,  and  such  presents  very  great  advantages  where  there  exist  rocks  below,  or  quicksand, 
or  structures  which  could  not  he  removed  without  much  expense. 

4th.  By  the  position  of  the  stationary  wheel  placed  above  the  movable,  where  it  is  suspended  in  the 
conical  part  of  the  air-tight  cylinder,  and  its  only  being  kept  down  by  the  column  of  water  above  and 
its  own  weight,  it  cannot  present  the  chance  of  breaking  should  some  stick  or  stone  come  between  its 
plates,  us  would  be  the  case  in  Foumeymn’s  wheels,  which  arc  bolter!  to  their  respective  places.  A 
Jonvnl  turbine  will,  by  such  obstruction,  have  the  stationary  wheel  lifted  out  of  its  place.  In  other 
wheel**,  where  the  guides  cannot  give  way.  the  division  plates  must  be  broken. 

6th.  In  breast,  pitchhnek.  nnd  overshot  wheels,  the  water  acts  partly  by  its  weight  and  partly  by  the 
velocity  due  to  the  head  on  the  gates  of  discharge  on  the  wheel,  and  on  this  account  loses  a head  of 
water  equal,  fir-t,  to  the  half  of  the  head  on  the  gate;  second,  the  depth  of  the  buckets  ou  the  wheel 
itself.  In  turbine  wheels  this  is  not  the  case,  ns  the  full  fall  is  utilized. 

6th.  In  case  of  reitair  this  wheel  can  be  rendered  instantly  dry  and  accessible,  while  all  other  iron 
wheels,  acting  only  by  pressure,  are  submerged,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  wheel  the  water  has  to  be 
pumped  out  of  the  tail-race. 
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The  Jonval  turbines  are  guarantied  to  give,  1st,  75  per  cent,  of  its  effect  with  n fall  from  SO  feet  and 
above  down  to  12  feet.  2d,  70  per  cent,  of  its  effect  with  a fall  from  12  feet  to  6 feet.  3d,  60  per 
cent,  of  its  theoretical  effect  from  6 feet  to  4 feet. 

These  wheels  are  built  by  Mr.  E.  Geyelin.  Philadelphia. 

Figs.  3827  and  3828.  elevation  and  plan  of  a 15  horse  power  turbine,  built  by  E.  Geyelin  for  Mr.  Le 
Carpentier,  Philadelphia.  Fig.  3824.  section  of  the  turbine-wheel  of  the  same. 

Figs.  3840  and  3841,  plan  and  elevation  of  a turbine  of  60  horse  power,  22  feet  fall,  in  operation  in 
the  paper-mill  of  Messrs.  Manning.  Peckhatu,  it  Howland,  of  Troy,  New  York,  built  at  the  West  Point 
Foundry,  by  E.  Geyelin. 

Fig.  3842,  turbine  built  at  the  powder-works  of  the  Messrs.  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Fig.  3843,  turbine  built  for  the  Fairmount  Water-works  of  Philadelphia. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  weights  and  measures  of  this  country  are  identical  with 
til  one  of  England.  In  both  countries  they  repose  in  fact,  u|>on  actually  existing  masses  of  inetal  (brass) 
which  have  been  individually  declared  by  law  to  be  the  units  of  the  system.  In  scientific  theory  they 
are  supposed  to  rest  upon  a permanent  and  universal  law  of  nature — the  gravitation  of  distilled 
water  at  a certain  temperature,  and  under  a certain  atmospheric  pressure.  And  in  this  aspect,  the 
origination  is  with  the  grains,  which  must  be  such,  that  252,458  of  these  units,  in  brass,  will  be  in  just 
equilibrium  with  a cubic  inch  of  di -tilled  water,  when  the  mercury  stands  at  30  inches  in  a barometer, 
and  in  a thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  at  62  degrees,  both  for  the  nir  and  for  the  water.  Unfortunately, 
the  expounders  of  this  theory  in  England  used  only  the  generic  term  brass,  ami  failed  to  define  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  metal  to  be  employed ; the  consequence  of  this  omission  is  to  leave  room  for  an 
error  of  yjj-jVi-ff  in  every  attempt  to  reproduce  or  compare  the  results.  This  is  the  minimum  possible 
error:  the  maximum  would  be  a fraction  of  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  between  the  heaviest  and 
lightest  brass  that  can  be  cast. 

Length. — 1 yard  = 3 feet  = 36  inches  = 432  lines  = 5184  seconds  = 62,208  thirds. 

In  the  actunl  government  standards  at  the  cu>toin-houses,  the  yard  is  divided  decimally  into  tenths 
and  hundredths. 

In  the  measurement  of  cloths,  mu-lins,  linens,  cottons,  silk,  and  in  general  of  what  are  termed  dry 
good**,  the  yard  only  is  used — subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  sixteenths,  and  half  sixteenths. 
Ibis  lowest  denomination  = 1125  inch. 

Surveyors  and  engineers  employ  neither  the  yard  nor  the  inch,  but  use  the  foot  and  its  decimal 
divisions. 

Architects  and  artificers  reckon  by  the  foot  and  subdivisions,  as  given  above.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
usual  and  most  recent  workmen's  scales  bear  the  foot  divided  into  iuches,  and  eighths  and  sixteenths 
of  an  inch. 

Mariners  measure  by  cable-lengths  and  fathoms : 

1 cable-length  = 120  fathoms  = 240  yards  = 720  feet. 

The  unit  of  length — the  yard,  upon  whose  subdivisions  all  the  weights  and  capacity  measures  repose 
for  verification — is,  in  fact,  derived  from  ancient  arbitrary  standards  of  England.  In  theory,  the  inch— 
the  l-36th  of  the  yard — is  presumed  to  be  contained  39  1 3929  times  in  the  length  of  a pendulum  that, 
in  a vacuum,  and  at  the  level  of  mid- tide,  under  the  latitude  of  London,  vibrates  seconds  of  mean  time. 

Itinerary. — 1 statute  mile  = 2 half  miles  = 4 quarter  miles  = 7$  cable  lengths  = 8 furlongs  as  80 
chains  = 320  perches  or  poles  = 880  fathoms  = 1760  yards  = 5280  feet  = 8000  links  = 63,360  inches. 

1 nautical  league  = 3 equatorial  miles  = 3 45787 5 statute  miles. 

Chains  and  links  are  denominations  employed  by  land  surveyors,  thus : 

1 chain  = 4 poles  as  66  feet  = 100  links. 

Agrarian  and  superficial. — 1 square  mile  = 640  acrei. 

1 acre  = 4 roods  = 10  square  chains  =160  square  perches  = 4840  square  yards  = 43,560  square  feet. 

1 square  yard  = 9 square  feet  = 1296  square  inches. 

Architects  and  builders  reckon  1 square  = 100  square  feet. 

Liquid  capacity. — 1 gallon  = 2 half  gallons  = 4 quarts  = 8 pints  = 16  gills. 

The  gill  is  not  among  existing  standards  of  public  authority,  though  it  is  used  in  commerce.  There 
are  other  denominations  higher  than  the  gallon,  such  iw  barrels,  hogsheads,  pipes,  etc.,  but  these  are 
only  vessels,  not  measures,  and  are  always  gaged  and  sold  by  their  actual  capacity  in  gallons.  The 
gallon,  in  fact,  is  nlmo-t  exactly  equivalent  tit  a cylinder  7 inches  in  diameter  and  6 inches  high.  In 
theory,  it  must  contain  just  231  cubic  inches ; and,  filled  with  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  maxi- 
mum density,  (say  39°-8  Fab..)  weighs,  according  to  the  official  report,  at  that  temperature,  and  at  80 
inches  of  the  barometer,  8 339  commercial  or  avoirdupois  pound-);  or,  more  nearly,  58372  1 754  grains. 
It  is  in  the  temperature  only  that  this  unit  differs  from  the  former  wine  gallon  of  Great  Britain. 

The  apothecaries  use  the  same  gallon,  but  divide  it  differently,  ns  follows: 

1 gallon  = 8 pints  =128  fluid  ounces  = 1024  fluid  drnch ms  = 61,440  minims  (or  drops)  = 231 
cubic  inches. 

These  are  graduated  measures  : they  also  use  sometimes  the  following  approximate  ones  from  vessels 
in  domestic  u*e : 

1 tea-cup  = 2 wine-glasses  = 8 table-spoons  = 32  tea-spoons  = 4 fluid  ounces. 

Dry  capacity. — 1 bu-hel  = 2 half  bushels  = 4 pecks  = 8 gallons. 

There  nre  also  in  this,  ns  in  the  former  measure,  higher  denominations  (barrels,  sacks,  etc.)  known  in 
commerce,  whose  capacity  i*  intended  to  be  constant.  They  are,  however,  always  gaged  by  the 
bushel.  This  bushel  is  the  old  Winchester  bu-hel  of  England.  In  fact,  it  is  a cylinder  18  5 inches  in 
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diameter,  and  8 inches  deep.  In  theory,  it  must  contain  2150-12  cubic  incites,  and  holds,  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  and  at  80  inches  of  the  barometer,  77  6274  commercial 
or  avoirdupois  pounds;  or,  more  nearly,  643391*89  grains. 

Solid. 

1 cubic  yard  = 27  cubic  feet  = 46.656  cubic  inches. 

1 cubic  foot  = 12  reduced  feet  (plunk  measure)  = 1728  cubic  inches. 

1 reduced  foot  (plank  measure)  = 1 square  foot  X 1 inch  thick  = 144  cubic  inches. 

In  practice,  all  plunks  and  scantlings  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness  nre  reckoned  at  an  inch. 

1 perch  of  masonry  = 1 perch  (164  feet)  long  X l foot  high  X 14  foot  thick  =25  cubic  feet. 

In  fact,  the  dimension*  given  for  the  perch  do  not  result  in  25  cubic  feet,  but  this  lost  number  has 
been  adopted  for  convenience. 

1 coni  of  fire  wood  = 8 feet  long  X 4 feet  high  X 4 feet  deep  = 128  cubic  feet 
Weight. 

1 mint  or  troy  pound  = 12  ounces  = 240  pennyweights  = 5760  grains. 

1 npothccary  pound  = 12  ounces  = 96  drachms  = 288  scruple*  = 5760  grains. 

1 commercial  |>ound  = 16  ounce*  = 256  drachms  = 7000  grains. 

1 long  ton  = 20  cwt  = 80  quarter*  = 2240  commercial  pounds. 

1 short  ton  = 20  hundred  weight  = 2000  commercial  pounds. 

In  the  actual  government  standards  the  ounce  troy  ia  divided,  decimally,  down  to  the  part 


TABLES  OF  UNITED  STATES  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
MEAht'RKS  OF  LENGTH. 


12  inches = 1 foot. 

3 feet. = 1 yard 

54  yard* = 1 rod. 

40  rod* = 1 furlong. 

8 furlongs = I mile. 


Inches.  Feet  Yanis.  Rods.  Fort 
36=  3. 

198=  16J  = 5f 

7920=  660  = 220  = 40. 
63360=6280  = 1760  =320  = 8. 


Gunter*  Chain.  Rope a and  Cablet. 

7 92  inches = 1 link.  I 6 feet = 1 fathom. 

100  links. = 4 rods,  or  22  yards.  [ 120  futhoms = 1 cable-length. 

Geographical  and  Nautical  A feature. 

1 degree  of  a great  circle  of  the  earth = 69*77  statute  miles. 

1 mile =2046*58  yards. 

JjOg  I am*. 

1 knot = 51  1625  feet,  or  51  feet  1 J -f  inches. 

1 fathom = 5*11625  feet,  or  5 feet  )£  -f-  inches. 

Estimating  a mile  at  61394  fret,  and  using  a 30"  glasa  If  a 28'  glass  is  used,  and  eight  divisions,  then 

1 knot = 47  fret  9 -f*  inches. 

1 fathom. = 6 feet  1 1 3 inches. 

The  line  should  lie  about  150  fathoms  long,  having  10  fathoms  between  the  chip  and  first  knot  for 
strav  line. 

NfoTK. — Bo wd itch  gives  6120  feet  in  a sea  mile,  which,  if  taken  as  the  length,  will  make  the  divisions 
6 1 feet  and  5 1-10  feet. 

Cloth. 

1 nail = 24  inches = 1*1 6th  of  a yard. 

1 quarter. =4  nail*. 

6 quarters = 1 ell  English. 

Pendulums. 

6 points = 1 line. 

1 2 lines = 1 inch. 

Shoemaker*'. 

No.  1 is  4J  inches  in  length,  and  every  succeeding  number  i«  4 nn  inch. 

There  arc  28  divisions,  in  two  series  of  numbers,  via.,  from  1 to  18,  and  1 to  15. 

Circle*. 

60  Fcconds = 1 minute.  n 

60  minutes = 1 degree.  3600  = 60. 

860  degrees = 1 circle.  1 296000  = 2 1 600. 

1 day  is *002789  of  a year. 

1 minute  is *000694  of  a day. 

Miscellaneous. 


1 palm = 3 inches. 


1 mind.. 


. = 4 inches. 


1 span = 9 inches. 

1 metre =8*28174  feet 


The  standard  of  measure  is  a brass  rod,  which,  at  the  temperature  of  82°  Fahrenheit  **  the 
standard  yard. 
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1 yard  is *000568  of  a mile. 

1 inch  is *0000158  of  a mile. 


MEASURES  or  SURFACE. 

144  square  inches. = 1 square  foot 

9 square  feet 1 square  yard. 

Land. 


Inches. 

1296. 


Yard*.  Rods.  Roods. 

1210. 

4840  = 160. 

3097600  = 102400  = 2560. 


80*  square  yards = 1 square  rod. 

40  square  rods = 1 square  rood. 

4 square  roods  ) , 

10  square  chains  ) 

640  acres = 1 square  mile. 

Note. — 208*710321  feet,  69  5701  yards,  or  220  by  198  feet  square  = 1 acre. 

Paper. 

24  sheets = 1 quire.  I Sheets. 

20  quires = 1 ream.  | 480. 

Drawing  Paper. 


Columbier 33*  X 

Atlas 


33* 

X 

23  inches. 

33 

X 

26  M 

34 

X 

28  “ 

40 

X 

26  « 

52 

X 

31  *' 

40 

X 

60  “ 

48 

X 

120  4 

Cap 13  X 16  inches. 

Demy 19*  X 15* 

Medium 22  X IB 

Royal 24  X 19 

Superroyal 27  X 19 

Imperial 29  X 21* 

Elephant 27*  X 22* 

MEASURES  or  CAPACITY. 

Liquid . 

4 gills = 1 pint 

2 pints = 1 quart 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

Dry . 

2 pints. = 1 quart 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

2 gallons. = 1 puck. 

4 pecks = 1 bushel. 

United  Staten  stamlard  bushel. — Tho  standard  bushel  is  the  Winchester,  which  contains  2150*42 
cubic  inches,  or  77*627413  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density. 

Its  dimensions  are  18*  inches  diameter  inside,  19*  inches  outside,  and  8 inches  deep;  and  when 
heaped,  the  cone  must  not  bo  less  titan  6 inches  high,  equal  2747*70  cubic  indies  for  a true  cone. 

1728  cubic  inches = 1 foot  I Inches. 

27  cubic  feet = 1 yard.  | 46656. 

Miscellaneous. 

1 chaldron  = 36  bushels,  or 67*25  cubic  feet. 

1 cord  of  wood 128  cubic  feet 

1 perch  of  stone 24*75  cubic  feet 


Glib.  Pints. 

8. 

32  = 8. 

Pints.  QrU  Galls. 

8. 

16  = 8. 

64  = 32  = 8. 


16  drachms. 
16  ounces  ... 
112  pounds.. 
20  cwt 


24  grains.. 

20  dwt 

12  ouuces., 


20  grains.. .. 
3 scruples. 
8 drachms 
12  ounces ... 


16  parts  . 
4 grains 


measures  of  weight. 
Avoirdupois. 

= 1 ounce. 

....  = 1 pound. 

. . . . = l cwt. 

....  = 1 ton. 

= 14  oz.  11 

Troy. 

= 1 dwt 

= 1 ounce. 

= 1 pound. 

Apothecaries. 

. = 1 scruple. 

. = 1 drachm. 

. = 1 ounce. 

. ==  1 pound. 

Diamond. 

. = 1 grain 

. = 1 carat... 


Drachms.  Ounces.  Pounds. 
256. 

28672  = 1792. 

573440  = 35840  = 2240. 
dwt.  16  gr.  troy. 

Grains.  I)wL 
480. 

6760  = 240. 


Grains.  Scruples.  Drachms. 
60. 

480  = 24. 

5760  = 288  = 9& 


= 0*8  troy  grains. 
= 3 2 
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7000  troy  grains = 1 lb.  avoirdupois. 

175  troy  pounds = 144  lbs.  “ 

175  troy  ounces = 192  or.  “ 

437  £ troy  grains = 1 or.  44 

1 troy  pound = '8228  -f-  lb.  “ 

Miscellaneous. 

1 cubic  foot  of  anthracite  coal  from 50  to  65  lbs. 

1 cubic  foot  of  bituminous  coal  from 45  to  55  lbe. 

1 cubic  foot  Cumberland  coal = 63  lbs. 

1 cubic  foot  charcoal = 18'5  “ (hard  wood). 

1 cubic  foot  charcoal = 18  44  (pine  wood). 

1 cord  Virginia  pine = 2700  44 

1 cord  Southern  pine = 8300  44 

1 stone = 14  “ 

Cools  arc  usually  purchased  at  the  conventional  rate  of  28  bushels  (5  pks.)  to  a ton  = 48-56  cubic  feet 


MEASURES  or  VALUE. 


1 eagle = 258  troy  gr&ina 

1 dollar =412*5  44 

1 cent = 168  44 


The  standard  of  gold  and  silver  is  900  parts  of  pure  metal,  and  100  of  alloy,  in  1000  parts  of  coin. 


MEASURES  or  LEXOTH. 

British. — Yard  is  referred  to  a natural  standard,  which  is  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibrating  sec- 
onds in  vacuo  in  London,  at  the  level  of  the  Ben ; measured  ou  a brass  rod,  at  the 
temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit,  = 89  1893  inches. 


French. 

Old  system. — 1 

Line = 12  points 

. = 0 08884  LTnited  States  inches. 

1 

Inch — 12  lines 

. = 1*06604 

u u 

1 

Foot — 12  inches.... 

.=  127925 

“ “ 

1 

Toise  ....  = 6 feet 

. = 76  755 

44  “ 

1 

League  . = 2280  toisos 

(common). 

1 

League  . = 2000  toises 

(post). 

1 

Fathom  . = 6 feet 

* 

New  system. — 1 

Millimetre 

. = *08938 

44  44 

1 

Centimetre  

. ==  *39380 

* “ 

1 

Decimetre 

. = 8-93809 

« u 

1 

Metre 

. = 39  38091 

M " 

1 

Decametre  

. = 398*80917 

- •• 

1 

Hecatometre 

. = 3938-09171 

“ “ 

1 

. — 12  448 

44  44 

44  • 

Swedish  . 

1 

Foot 

.=  11-690 

U 44 

Spanish  . 

1 

Foot 

.=  11*034 

44  « 

1 

League  (common)  

. = 8*448  United  States  miles. 

Table  showing  the  relative  length  of  Foreign  Measures  compared  with  those  of  the  United  Statca 


Places. 

Measures. 

Inches. 

Plaocs. 

Measures. 

Inches. 

Amsterdam  ... . 

Foot 

1114 

Malta  

Foot 

1117 

•• 

41 

1317 

44 

44 

1219 

44 

11  38 

44 

11-45 

Foot 

Riira 

12-71 

« 

11-60 

44 

13-32 

13-75 

44 

44  Surveyors  .... 

12-58 

978 

12*35 

9 53 

•i 

1114 

1103 

41 

1200 

66  72 

44 

12-79 

19  20 

41 

<i 

11-29 

41 

12*45 

11-45 

44 

11-81 

44 

u 

U 

„ 

Talmo 

864 
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Table  showing  the  relative  length  of  Foreign  Road  Measures  compared  with  those  of  the  United 

States. 


Places. 

Measures. 

Yards. 

Pisces. 

Measures. 

YnnK 

Mile 

2148 

Mile  

1 9113 

10187 

3038 

Li 

629 

« 

! 1093 

Mile  

8244 

6086 

1760 

. 8101 

“ Geographical . 

2025 

Portugal 

League  

I 0760 

6869 

Mile  

84  IlS 

6075 

2025 

4861 

1 187 

M 

Mile  

1984 

Germany  

Mile,  long 

10126 

Spain 

league,  common ... 

1 7416 

Hamburgh  .... 

“ 

8244 

Sweden 

Mile  

11700 

« 

11659 

M 

9153 

M 

1826 

_ 

Measures  of  Surface. 


French.  Old  system. — 1 Square  Inch 

1 Arpent  (Paris)  

1 Arpent  (woodland). 

“ New  system.—  1 Are 

1 Decare 

1 Hecatare 

1 Squure  Metre 

1 Are 


= 1*1864  United  States  inches. 

= 90U  square  toises. 

= 100  square  royal  perches. 

= 100  square  metres. 

= 10  area. 

= 100  area. 

= 1550  86  square  inches,  or  10  7698  sq.  ft. 
= 1076  98  square  feet. 


Table  showing  the  relation  of  Foreign  Measures  of  Surface  compared  with  those  of  the  U nited  States. 


| 

Places. 

Measures. 

1 9q.  yards. 

Places. 

Measures. 

Sq-  j 

Amsterdam  ... 
Berlin  

Morgen 

“ great 

9722 

6786 

3054 

2422 

4840 

6179 

11545 

3100 

7840 

3998 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Geira  

Morgen 

6970  ; 
3053 
3158 
1 3066*6 
6150 
5500 
5900 
7855 
| 6889 
1 8875  6 

) Canary  Isles... 

Fancgada 

Russia 

Dcssctina 

J Hamburgh  — 
j Hanover  

Morgen 

Sweden 

Switzerland  ... 

Tunneland 

Faux ' 

j Naples  

; Moggia 

Zurich 

Common  acre 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

British.  The  Imperial  gallon  measures  277  274  cubic  inches,  containing  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at  tho  temperature  of  62°,  the  barometer  at  30  inches. 
For  Grain.  8 bushels  = 1 quarter. 

1 quarter  = 10  2694  cubic  feet 
Coal,  or  heaped  measure.  3 bushels  = 1 sack. 

12  sacks  = 1 chaldron. 

Imperial  bushel  =r  2218*192  cubic  inches.  ‘ 

* Heaped  bushel,  19$  inches  diameter,  cone  6 inches  high  = 2815-4872  cubic  inchca 
1 chaldron  = 58*658  cubic  feet  and  weighs  3136  pounds. 

1 chaldron  (Newcastle)  = 6936  pounds. 

French.  New  system. — 1 Litre  = 1 cubic  decimetre,  or  61*074  U.  S.  cubic  inches. 

Old  system. — 1 Boisseau  = 13  litres  = 793*964  cubic  inches,  or  3*43  gallons. 

1 Pinte  = 0*931  litres,  or  66*817  cubic  inches. 

Spanish.  1 Wine  Arroba  = 4*2465  gallons. 

1 Fancga  (common  measure)  = 1*593  bushels. 


• When  heaped  in  tho  H»rm  of  a true  cone. 
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Table  showing  the  relative  Capacity  of  Foreign  Liquid  Measures  compared  with  those  of  the 

United  States. 


riacw. 

Measure*. 

Cub.  Inch. 

Places. 

Measures. 

Cob.  inch. 

Amsterdam  ... 

2881 

2544 

146 

1133 

194 

1665 

14033 

2560 

1945 

Oil  **  

2240 

M 

80 

Constantinople 
Copenhagen  ... 
Florence  

752 

2355 

94 

2427 

662 

6107 

225 

2760 

30-5 

4630 

4794 

90-5 

4007 

Hamburgh  .... 

Stubgcu  

221 

Tripoli 

Mattari  

1876 

231 

Oil  **  

1157 

Fimpr 

4474 

628 

1942 

3452 

1040 

8633 

Malta  

Caffiri 

1270 

Table  showing  the  relative  Capacity  of  Foreign  Dry  Measures  compared  with  those  of  the  United 

State*. 


Places. 

Measures. 

Cub.  inch. 

Places. 

Measures. 

<?ub.  inch. 

9587 

Malta  

16930 

■ 

Kislos 

10418 

Marseilles  

Charge 

9411 

1219 

8414 

Amsterdam  ... 
<• 

6596 

3122 

4947 

1051 

4705 

4013 

731 

Scheflel 

3180 

4339 

3978 

9288 

Constantinople 

Kislo* 

2023 

Rotterdam  .... 

Sach 

6361 

Copenhagen  .. 

Toende  

8489 

Russia 

Chetwert 

12448 

6014 

14  49 

2197 

21014 

7382 

“ generate 

Hamburgh  .... 

6426 

4 1 269 

6868 

8940 

1501 

4521 

19780 

817 

8268 

4945 

684 

3763 

' Malaga 

Funega 

3783 

Fbkxch. 


Measures  of  Solidity. 

1 Cubic  foot 

Decistre • 

St  ere  (a  cubic  metre) 

Decastere 

1 Stere 


= 2093  470  U.  S.  inches. 
= 3-5375  cubic  feet 

= 35  376 

= 863-76 

= 61074664 


British  . 
French. 


Measures  of  Weight . 

1 troy  Grain  = .003961  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water. 

1 troy  Pound  = 22-815689  cubic  inches  of  water. 

Old  system. — 1 Grain = 0-8188  grains  troy. 

1 Gros = 68  9548 

1 Once = 1-0780  oz.  avoirdupois. 

1 Livro  = 1-0780  lbs.  M 
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French. 


Spanish  ... 
Swedish  . 
Austrian  . 
Prussian  . 


Measures  of  Weight- — Continued. 

Ncur  system. — Milligramme = ‘01543  troy  grains. 

Centigramme  = *15133  44 

Decigramme = 1 ‘5433 1 44 

Gramme  = 15-43315  “ 

Decagramme  = 154  33 150  “ 

Hecatogramine = 1543*3159  44 

1 Millicr  = 1000  Kilogrammes  = 1 ton  sea  weight. 

1 Kilogramme = 2'204737  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1 Pound  avoirdupois = 0*4535085  kilogramme. 

1 Pound  troy  = G‘3732223  “ 


1 “ = 10152  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1 44  = 0-9876  44 

1 “ = P2351 

1 M = 1-0333  “ 


Note. — In  the  new  French  system,  the  values  of  the  base  of  each  measure,  viz.,  Metre,  Litre,  Stero, 
Are,  and  Gramme,  are  decreased  or  increased  by  the  following  words  prefixed  to  them.  Thus, 


Milli  expresses  the  1000th  part. 

Centi  44  44  100th  44 

Deci  44  44  10th  44 

Dcca  44  44  10  times  the  value. 


Hecato  expresses  100  times  the  value. 
Chilio  44  1000  44 

Myrio  44  10000 


Table  showing  the  relative  value  of  Foreign  Weights  compared  with  thoso  of  the  United  States. 


Places. 

Weights. 

Number 
equal  to 
100  avoir- 
dupois 
pounds. 

Places. 

Weights. 

Number 
equal  to 
10D  avoir- 
dupois 
pounds. 

2046 

Oke 

35*80 

107* 

84- 

“ (common)... 
“ (silk). 

9714 

98-81 

143-20 

91*8 

96  75 

« 

1126 

76-78 

6357 

1253 

u 

u 

a 

9714 

105- 

« 

14285 

China 

Catty  

7545 

Sweden 

Pound 

106-67 

Constantinople 
Copenhagen  ... 

Oke 

35  55 

*» 

Pound 

9080 

Tangiers 

44  (miner's)  .... 

94-27 

131*72 

89  28 

19*07 

« 

2528 

94*74 

133.66 

8235 

9286 

« 

112*26 

Hamburgh  .... 

44  44  

93.63 

To  convert  English  Imperial  gallons  into  United  States  gallons,  multiply  by  P20032.  And  to  con- 
vert United  States  gallons  into  English  Imperial  gallons,  multiply  by  *83311. 

For  an  extended  view  of  the  various  systems  of  weights  ancl  measures  in  use,  see  a work  on  this 
subject  by  Professor  J.  II.  Alexander,  of  Baltimore. 

WHEELS.  Under  this  head  we  give  a few  of  the  best  forms  of  railroad-car  wheels  in  use.  See 
also  Appendix. 


3844 — G.  Hawks4  jwtent,  1807. 


Vol.  IL — 54 


3845,  3846— W.  Loali  t C,.  Stephenson*"  patent,  1816. 
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3817— T.  Junes'  patent,  1?%.  3843 3349 3850.  .W.  Lush's  patent,  1830.  .*51. 


3833-B.  Hicks'  potent,  1834.  3839— R.  Whiteside's  patent,  1834.  3800— W.  B.  Adam*'  patent,  1835. 


3861— I.  Day’s  patent,  1835.  3863— R.  R.  Reinagle’s  patent,  1336.  3863—11.  Van  Wart's  patent,  lt«. 
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3874-1.  Rlrington,  1639. 


3870.  ...I.  F.  Bourne  Ac  I.  Hartley's  patent,  1838.... 3871. 


Patented  in  1830 . 


3870 — T.  Parkin’s  patent,  1839. 


3877— Truscott  Ac  Co.’s  Mag.  voL  xxxL 


3381— J.  Beattie's  patent,  1840. 


3880— D.  (looch’a  patent,  1840. 


3879 — H.  Dirck’a  patent,  1810. 


Patented  la  1841 


.Ed.  Tavier. 


Patented  in  1841 


3890—11.  R.  Palmer’s  patent,  1843. 


•E.  Tayler’s  patent,  1841. 
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3801 VV.  Losb 3892 Patented  in  1842 3893. 


3894— T.  Hanks'  patent,  1842 


3893 — F.  Lipecoinbe'a  patent,  1843. 


3896— I.  Saunders’  jjateut,  1843. 


& 

m 

ti r ] 

3899 — H.  Greaves' patent,  1846. 


3900 Thomas  Melling 3901 Patented  in  1846 3902. 


3906 — R.  Heath’s  patent,  1847. 


3907— G.  W.  Eddy's  patent,  1846. 


3910— F.  Abate,  registered  in  1847. 
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3912 — W.  E.  Newton's  patent*  1847.  3913 — G.  Stephenson  Co. 


3914 — Locomotive-engine  wheel. 


WHEELS,  PADDLE,  the  wheels  employed  in  the  propulsion  of  steamboats.  Common  paddle- 
wheels  mostly  consist  of  iron  framing,  supporting  paddle-boards  or  floats  fixed  at  equal  distances  around 
the  rim,  and  radiating  from  the  centre ; they  are  placed  one  upon  each  side  of  the  vessel,  and  are  se- 
cured to  a strong  shaft  passing  across  it,  which  is  turned  rounti  by  the  engines,  each  engine  working  a 
crank  fixed  upon  it ; and  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Fig.  3920  represents  the  common 
paddle-wheel. 


There  is  a supposed  loss  of  power  attending  this  description  of  wheel,  on  account  of  only  one  of  the 
floats  striking  tne  water  in  a vertical  position  at  the  same  time,  the  action  of  the  others  being  oblique  ; 
some  of  them,  in  fact,  backwater,  or  partially  oppose  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  Attempts  have  beeu  made 
to  obviate  these  defects  by  constructing  improved  wheels,  the  paddles  of  which  maintain  a vertical  po- 
sition in  their  passage  through  the  water,  when  in  front  of  the  wheel,  by  having  feathering  floats,  and 
these  are  called  vertical  padale-trhcels.  Figs.  3921  and  3922  represent  a section  and  elevation  of  the 
vertical  paddle-wheels  of  the  “ Medea.”  They  have  been  found  to  answer  well  for  sea  going  packets, 
where  the  paddle-wheels  arc  deeply  immersed  in  the  water ; hut  they  are  more  liable  to  derangement 
than  the  ordinary  wheels ; the  floats  may  he  made  to  leave  the  water  at  any  required  angle.  Mr.  P. 
W.  Harlow,  C.  E.,  states  the  proportion  of  the  power  expended  on  Morgan’s  vertical  wheels  at  646,  and 
of  the  former  at  161  to  197. 

The  Cycloidal  paddle-wheel,  Fig.  3923,  (the  paddle-wheel  of  the  “Great  Western, ")  forms,  the  most 
recent  improvement,  and  Is  said  to  possess  the  advantages  of  each  of  the  former,  being  effective  and 
strong,  yet  simple,  in  point  of  construction.  It  was  patented  by  Mr.  Galloway  in  the  year  1835,  although 
first  used  by  Mr.  Field  in  1833.  The  floats  are  divided  into  a number  of  parts,  which  are  placed  upou 
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the  wheel  in  the  curve  of  ft  cycloid,  so  that  they  enter  the  water  at  the  same  spot,  and  follow  one  an- 
other  so  rapidly  ns  to  cause  little  resistance  to  the  engine  ; in  passing  the  centre,  there  is  full  scope  to 
their  action,  and  in  coming  out  they  allow  the  water  to  escape  readily  from  them. 

The  draught  of  the  vessel  is  necessarily  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  a voyage,  particularly  if 
it  should  be  a long  one,  on  account  of  the  full  quantity  of  coals  for  the  whole  voyage  increasing  the 
amount  of  tonnage,  and  other  similar  contingencies ; the  wheels  are,  therefore,  immersed  very  deep  in 
the  water,  which  bus  the  effect  of  increasing  the  resistance ; but  this  loss  of  power  diminishes  as  the 


3921.  3922. 


vessel  proceeds.  The  adjusting  of  the  floats  of  paddle-wheels  to  the  requisite  depth  of  immersion  is 
called  rrrjing  the  fonts,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  connected  with  it;  but  this  defect  may  be  partly 
rectified  with  the  cycloidal  wheels,  ns  the  outer  floats  need  not  be  filed  at  starting,  but  fitted  on  as  the 
voyage  proceeds ; and  the  huger  the  wheel,  the  less  will  the  vessel  be  affected  by  this  defect,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  increases  in  a greater  proportion  than  the  variation  of  immersion  of  the  vessel ; 
the  latter  is  consequently  proportionately  le«s  than  other  vessels,  when  each  are  laden. 

WIRE  COVERING  MACHINE  Fig.  3924  is  a simple  machine  for  covering  bonnet  or  telegraph 
wire,  and  which  may  be  easily  constructed.  There  are  oilier  kiuds  of  machines  which  we  have  seen  in 
operation  that  can  cover  five  and  six  wires  at 
once,  hut  this  one  is  certainly  not  surpassed  for  3924. 

simplicity. 

A A,  sole  of  mnchinc,  made  of  wood,  into 
which  are  morticed  the  two  uprights  B B,  only 
one  of  which  is  shown — they  are  pluccd  about 
three  inches  apart ; C,  upright  frame  for  carry- 
ing shaft  I)  and  tube  E;  F F,  two  rollers  for 
drawing  through  the  wire  as  it  is  covered : the 
top  roller  is  made  of  lead,  so  as  to  give  pres- 
sure to  the  wire  to  take  it  through ; K,  tube  or 
hollow  spindle  through  which  the  wire  passes; 

G G,  spur  wheel  and  pinion  for  driving  hollow 
spindle  and  bobbin  A ; I,  brockets  for  carrying 
end  of  hollow  spindle;  J,  endless-screw  for 
Working  the  pulley-wheel  O,  fixed  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  under-roller  F;  K,  support  for 
steadying  the  wire  as  it  passes  through  the 

spindle  E.  H,  bobbin  containing  the  thread  for  covering  the  wire  ; L is  a small  eye  fixed  into  the  frame 
that  carries  the  bobbin,  through  which  the  thread  passes  on  to  the  wire.  In  using  the  machine  the 
wire  to  be  covered  is  held  by  the  hands,  and  kept  stretched  as  it  is  drawn  through  bv  the  two  roll- 
ers ; another  pair  of  rollers  might  be  applied  to  keep  the  wire  stretched,  the  same  as  the  drawing-rollers. 

WIRE  ROPE  MACHINERY.  The  machinery  by  which  so  intractable  a material  as  iron  wire, 
when  compared  with  hemp,  is  spun  into  a rope,  is  most  simple  and  complete,  and  has  been  patented 
in  England  by  Mr.  Smitli.  As  the  drums  on  which  the  wire  is  wound  deliver  it  to  the  spinning  portion 
of  the  machinery,  the  rope,  beautifully  and  regularly  finished,  is  seen  flying  away  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  the  harmony,  smoothness,  and  freedom  from  jar  or  strain  with  which  the  whole  works  is 
truly  admirable.  The  motion  is  entirely  new  for  such  n purpose,  being  without  wheels,  and  is  effected 
by  a mechanical  arrangement  similar  to  an  orrery,  or  the  sun  ami  planet  motion ; it  effects  great  econo- 
my in  working  cost  from  the  decreased  friction,  takes  up  much  less  space  than  the  ordinary  machines, 
and  makes  but  little  noise  when  in  most  rapid  operation.  The  following  is  the  specification  and  de- 
scription ; 

Firstly,  my  invention,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  machinery  for,  or  methods  of  manufacturing  rope  or  cord- 
age, has  relation  to  the  means  employed  to  give  motion  to  the  reels  or  bobbins  in  laying  the  yarn  or 
wire  into  strands,  or  in  laying  strands  into  rope  or  cordage,  and  consists  in  the  improved  arrangements 
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for  that  purpose  represented  in  Fig*.  3925  and  3920.  the  former  of  which  is  a plan  of  the  machinery  on 
the  line  yr,  and  the  latter  a side  elevntion  thereof.  The  bobbins  or  reels  gq  (of  any  convenient  num- 
ber) are  mouuted  in  a circular  frame  A,  which  is  upheld  by  screw-rods  v v,  with  an  outer  framework  A* 
consisting  of  u basement  k,  four  pillars  p p,  an  entubluturc  //*,  spandrills  x1  x‘,  aud  conical  apex  »c.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  frame  A are  three  six  armed  rings  R1,  R , R*  which  arc  connected  vertically  to- 


gether in  the  manner  to  be  presently  explained,  and  two  laying-plates  / 1 at  top  of  all.  The  undermo-t 
ring  R\  is  connected  by  a series  of  cranks  C cr,  with  the  second  ring  R1,  and  R*  with  the  third  ring  R* 
by  straight  vertical  rods  a a.  The  centre  crank  C is  stationary,  and  stepped  by  its  short  arm  in  a pe- 
destal X.  attached  to  the  basement  of  the  outer  framework  A*,  while  the  undermost  ring  R1  is  attached 
to  a loose  boss  r,  slipped  over  the  short  arm  of  the  crank  C,  so  that  on  a rotating  movement  being  given 


to  the  ring  R1,  it  carries  round  with  it  the  ring  R*  by  means  of  the  side-cranks  e e — that  is  to  say,  the 
side  cranks  ee,  which  may  be  called  live  crank*,  are  made  to  revolve  round  the  centre  or  dead  crank 
C;  while  the  ring  R*  in  its  turn  imparts,  through  the  medium  of  the  vertical  rods  as,  a simultaneous  ro- 
tary movement  to  the  top  ring  R*.  The  long  arms  of  the  connecting  cranks  re  carry  the  reels  or  bob 
bins  gg,  on  which  the  yarn  or  wire  is  wound,  and  as  they  revolve  at  fiabd  and  invariable  distances 
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round  the  centre  or  dead  crank  C.  any  twist  of  the  yarn  or  wire,  which  in  in  the  course  of  being  laid,  is 
effectually  prevented.  The  requisite  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  machine  by  means  of  a pair  of  bevel- 
wheels  It*  and  IF,  the  former  of  which  (B1)  is  attached  to  the  loose  boss  r on  the  short  arm  of  the  dead 
crank  C.  and  the  latter  (B*)  to  a shaft  S,  which  is  turned  by  a steam-engine,  or  other  first  mover,  through 
the  medium  of  the  riggers  a a.  The  long  arm  of  the  dead  crank  C carries  at  top  a reel  or  bobbiu  u, 
from  which  the  heart  or  core  for  the  rope  or  cordage  (of  whatever  material  such  heart  or  core  may  be) 
is  supplied.  The  yarns  or  wires  from  the  different  bobbins  pas*  through  guide-holes  in  the  topmost  ring 
H*.  and  meet  Aid  unite  with  the  core  at  the  luying-plntes  1 t.  To  the  revolving  shaft  S,  and  at  a little 
distance  from  the  riggers  a a,  there  is  uttaclu-d  a worm-wheel  A.  the  threads  of  which  take  into  u tan- 
gent wheel  i,  and  thereby  give  motion  to  a whel|>-wheel  j,  keyed  to  the  axis  k1,  of  i.  The  whelp-wheel 
j serves  to  receive  or  take  away  the  strand  or  ro|>e  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  twisting  or  bobbin-frame 
A over  the  pulley  Q.  The  whelps  / / of  the  wheel  j are  movable  to  and  fro  in  slots,  us  usual,  so  that 
they  may  expand  or  contract  (ns  it  were)  in  proportion  to  the  lay  of  the  straud  or  rojx*.  On  the  axis 
k of  the  wheels  i and  J,  and  outride  of  both,  there  is  keyed  a flat  grooved  rigger  w,  which  is  connected 
by  a band  n to  a similar  flat  grooved  rigger  o,  keyed  on  a scjwrate  shaft  P,  which  carries  a double 
whelp-wheel  </,  by  which  the  strand  or  rojie  is  earned  along  as  it  is  completed. 

And,  secondly,  my  invention,  in  so  far  as  it  regards  the  titling  arid  using  rope  or  cordage,  has  special 
relation  to  the  application  of  wire  rope  or  cordage  to  the  standing  rigging  of  ships,  nnd  consists  in  the 
improved  contrivance  for  the  purjHwe  represented  in  the  figure;  a represents  the  side  of  a vessel ; B, 
the  chain  plate;  D,  a spring  lanyard  of  the  ordinary  form ; /,  a tube,  in  which  the  lanyard  is  inclosed; 
c,  a slip  shackle;  e,  a stud  attached  to  the  front  of  the  tube  f,  and  having  on  orifice  in  it,  through  which 
tlic  forelock  e*  is  passed.  By  taking  out  the  forelock  c\  anu  pulling  down  the  tube  /,  the  shackle  slips 
up  mid  opens  out,  whereby  the  rope  can  be  iustantly  disengaged  as  may  be  required. 

WIRING  MACI1INK,  for  the  manufacture  of  tin,  sheet-iron,  and  other  plate-icare — Patented  by  A. 
W.  Whitney,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  1847. 

Tbe  face-plates  or  rolls  II II  are  made  of  cast-steel  of  an  improved  form,  having  the  journal-boxes  of 
their  shafts  in  a cast  iron  frame.  This  frame  consists  of  two  pieces,  fitted  together  at  A,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  upright  piece  under  K.  The  joumal-box  A has 
two  projecting  ears  or  bearings,  (one  of  which  is  seen 
at  A,)  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  B H.  on  which  ear* 
it  is  supported,  forming  u fulcrum  to  the  shaft  B H : 
thus  preserving  the  bearing  of  the  shaft  A perfect, 
while  the  end  H is  raised  ami  depressed  in  the  process 
of  working.  B is  a movable  collar  for  adjusting  the 
shaft  and  rolls  longitudinally,  with  great  nicety.  C 
is  a binding  screw  for  keeping  the  collar  in  place.  In 
the  shaft  concealed  by  the  collar  B,  is  a spiral  groove, 
into  which  the  binding  screw  enters.  Thus,  by  turn- 
ing the  collar  on  the  shaft,  a nice  longitudinal  adjust 
ment  cun  readily  be  obtained.  The  movement  of  th> 
rolls  U II  is  secured  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  con- 
necting geering  G G.  F is  a gage  extending  between 
the  rolls,  with  a spring  F,  and  a thumb-nut  L,  for  ad- 
justment. I is  a forming  gage,  consisting  of  a friction 
roll  attached  to  the  side  of  u short  rod  or  shaft,  and 
having  its  journal  bearing  in  the  frame.  On  the  inner 
end  of  this  shaft  is  a ratchet-wheel  N,  for  placing  the  gage  in  any  desired  position.  Fitted  to  the  ratch- 
et is  a latch  E for  holding  it  in  place.  At  D is  a spring,  pressing  the  latch  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet. 

In  the  working  of  the  machine  the  bearing  at  A always  remains  perfect ; for  its  joumal-box,  by  turn- 
ing on  its  ears,  accommodates  itself  to  the  shaft  in  all  positions.  Again,  the  inclination  of  the  shaft  B H 
is  always  towards  II,  so  as  to  bring  the  collar  B in  cuutuct  with  the  box.  Now  to  compensate  for  any 
wear  which  may  displace  the  rolls  H H,  as  well  as  to  adjust  them  to  different  kinds  of  work,  the  collar 
B is  always  immediately  adequate. 

It  will  readily  he  seen  that  the  above  improvements  secure  advantages  not  possessed  by  any  former 
construction,  rendering  the  machine  susceptible  of  immediate  adaptation  to  plates  of  different  thickness. 

17k-  above  improvements  are  applied  to  other  machines. 

WOODS,  VARIETIES  OF,  used  in  the  Mechanical  Arts. — By  far  the  most  numerous  and  important 
of  the  materials  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  arc  the  woods,  with  which  most  parts  of  our  globe  arc 
abundantly  supplied ; great  numbers  of  them  are  u*ed  in  their  respective  countries,  and  are  known  to 
the  naturalist,  although  but  a very  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  are  familiar  to  us  in  our  several  local 
practices. 

Tlie  woods  that  ore  most  commonly  employed  in  this  country  arc  enumerated  in  an  alphabetical 
list,  together  with  the  most  authentic  information  obtainable  concerning  them. 

The  general  understanding  of  the  principal  differences  of  tho  woods  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
brief  examination  into  their  structure  which  is  now  so  commonly  and  beautifully  developed  by  the  sec- 
tions for  the  microscope.  The  Figs.  3928,  3929,  3930  are  drawn  from  thin  cuttings  of  beech-wood, 
prepared  by  the  optician  for  that  instrument:  the  principal  lines  alone  are  represented,  and  these  are 
magnifiecLto  about  twice  their  linear  distances,  for  greater  perspicuity. 

Fig.  3928,  which  represents  the  horizontal  or  transverse  section  of  a young  tree  or  a brand),  shows 
tbe  arrangement  of  the  annual  rings  around  the  centre  or  pith ; these  rings  are  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
terior covering,  consisting  also  of  several  thinner  layers,  which  it  will  suffice  to  consider  collectively,  in 
their  common  acceptation,  or  as  the  bark.  The  fibres  which  are  seen  os  rays  proceeding  from  the  pith 
to  the  bark,  are  the  medullary  rays  or  plates. 
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Figs.  3929  and  3930  are  vertical  sections  of  an  older  piece  of  beech-wood.  Fig.  8929  is  cut  through 
a plane,  such  as  from  a to  a,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  annual  rings  appear  as  tolerably  parallel  fibres 
running  in  one  direction,  or  lengthways  through  the  stem ; the  few  thicker  stripes  ure  the  edges  of 
some  of  the  medullary  rays. 


Fig.  3930  is  cut  radially,  or  through  the  heart,  as  from  b to  6.  In  this  the  fibres  are  observed  to  be 
arranged  in  two  sets,  or  to  run  crossways  ; there  are,  first,  the  edges  of  the  annual  rings,  as  in  Fig.  3929  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  broad  medullary  rays  or  plates. 

The  whole  of  these  figures,  but  especially  the  last,  show  the  character  of  all  the  proper  woods,  namely, 
those  possessing  two  acts  of  fibres,  and  iu  which  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  accomplished,  by  the  yearly 
addition  of  the  external  ring  of  the  wood,  and  the  internal  ring  of  the  bark,  whence  these  rings  are 
called  annual  rings,  and  the  plants  are  said  to  be  exogenous,  from  the  growth  of  the  wood  being  external. 

In  Fig.  8928  the  medullary  rays  are  the  more  distinctly  drawn,  in  accordance  with  the  appearance  of 
the  section,  as  they  seem  to  constitute  more  determinate  lines ; whereas  the  annual  rings  consist  rather 
of  series  of  tubes  arranged  side  by  side,  and  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  which  could  not  be  repre- 
sented on  so  small  a scale.  At  the  outer  part  of  each  annual  ring  these  tubes  or  pores  appear  to  be 
smaller  and  closer ; the  substance  is,  consequently,  more  dense,  from  the  greater  proportion  of  the  mat- 
ter forming  the  walls  of  the  tubes ; and  the  inner  or  the  softer  parts  of  the  annual  rings  have  in  goncral 
larger  vessels,  and  therefore  less  density. 

In  many’  plants  the  wedge-form  plates,  intermediate  between  the  medullary  rays,  only  appear  aB  an 
irregular  cellular  tissue  full  of  small  tubes  or  pores,  without  any  very  definite  arrangement.*  The  me- 
dullary rays  constitute,  however,  the  most  characteristic  part  of  (he  structure,  and  greatly  assist  in 
determining  the  difference  between  the  varieties  of  the  exogenoos  plants,  as  well  as  the  wide  distinc- 
tion between  the  eutire  group  and  those  shortly  to  be  described.  The  medullary  rays  also  appear,  by 
their  distinct  continuity,  to  constitute  the  principal  source  of  combination  and  strength  in  the  substance 
of  the  woods  ; most  of  the  medullary  rays,  in  proceeding  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  divide 
into  parts  to  fill  out  the  increased  space. 

Iu  the  general  way,  the  vertical  fibres  of  the  annual  rings,  and  the  horizontal  fibres  of  the  medullary 
rays,  are  closely  and  uniformly  intermingled ; they  form  collectively  the  substance  of  the  wood,  and 
they  also  constitute  two  series  of  minute  interstices,  that  are  viewed  to  be  either  separate  cells  or  ves- 
sels. the  majority  of  which  proceed  vertically,  the  others  radially.  In  many,  as  the  oak,  sycamore, 
maple,  and  sweet  chestnut,  the  medullary  rays,  wbeu  dissected,  exhibit  a more  expanded  or  foliated 
character,  and  pervade  the  structure,  not  as  simple  radial  tubes,  but  as  broad  septa  or  divisions,  which 
resemble  flattened  cells  or  clefts  amongst  the  general  groups  of  pores,  giving  rise  to  the  term  silver- 
grain,  derived  from  their  light  and  glossy  appearance : they  vary  considerably  in  size  and  number. 

The  beech- wood,  Fig.  8980,  has  been  selected  as  a medium  example  between  this  peculiarity  and  the 
ordinary  crossings  of  tho  fibres,  which  in  the  firs  and  several  others  seem  as  straight  as  if  they  were 
lines  mechanically  ruled,  and,  even  in  the  most  dense  woods,  are  in  general  easily  made  out  under  the 
microscope. 

The  vessels  or  cells  running  amidst  the  fibres  are  to  the  plant  what  the  blood-vessels  and  air-cdls 
are  to  the  animal ; a part  of  them  convey  the  crude  sap  from  the  roots,  or  the  mouths  of  the  plant, 
through  the  external  layers  of  the  wood  to  the  leaves,  in  which  the  sap  is  evaporated  nnd  prewired ; 
the  fluid  afterwards  returns  through  the  bark  as  the  elaborated  sap,  and  combines  with  that  in  tho  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  wood,  the  two  constituting  the  cambium.  Hie  latter  ultimately  becomes  consoli- 
dated for  the  production  of  the  new  annual  ring  that  is  deposited  beneath  the  loosened  bark,  and  which 
is  eventually  to  constitute  a part  of  tho  general  »ul>stance  or  wood ; the  bark  also  receives  a minute 
addition  yearly,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fluid  returns  to  the  earth  os  an  excretion,  f 

The  other  order  of  thu  plants  grows  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  namely,  by  a deposition  from 
within,  whence  they  are  said  to  be  endogenous ; these  include  all  the  grasses,  bamboos,  palms,  Ac. 
Endogcm  are  mostly  hollow,  and  have  onlv  one  set  of  fibres,  the  vertical,  which  appear  iu  the  trans- 
verse section.  Fig.  3931,  as  irregular  dots  closely  congregated  around  the  margin,  and  gradually  more 
distant  towards  the  centre,  until  they  finally  disappear,  uud  leave  a central  cavity,  or  a loose  cellular 
structure.  Fig.  3932  represents  the  horizontal,  and  Fig.  3933  the  vertical  section  of  portions  of  the 
same,  or  the  cocoanut  palm  ( Cocoa  nucifera)  of  half  their  full  size. 


* In  the  Vtssampt/ot  Parcira,  belonging  to  the  nadirs)  onlcr  .Venispermarea,  this  structure  Is  singularly  evident;  the 
medullary  rajs  are  very  thick,  and  almost  detached  from  the  intermediate  wedge-form  plates,  which  are  nearly  solid, 
except  the  few  pores  by  which  they  arc  pierced,  much  like  the  substance  of  tho  common  cane. 

t The  reader  Is  referred  to  the  following  articles  in  the  three  editions  of  Dr.  Lind  ley’s  Introduction  to  BoUuy,  namely, 
" Kinsman*  structure*  and  *•  Of  the  stem  anil  origin  of  wood and  also,  **  Eiogcns,"  und  “ Endogtus”  by  tho  same 
author,  in  the  Penny  Cyelopa-dia;  all  arc  replete  with  physiological  interest. 
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All  the  endogen * are  considered  to  commence  from  a circular  pithy  stem,  which  is  entirely  solid; 
some,  as  the  canes,  maintain  this  solidity,  with  the  exception  of  the  tubes  or  pores  extending  through 
out  tlieir  length.  The  bamboos  extend  greatly  in  diameter,  so  as  to  become  hollow,  except  the  dia- 
phragms at  the  knots ; these  are  often  used  as  cases  for  rolls 
of  papers.  The  palms  generally  enlarge  still  more  consider- 
ably to  their  extreme  size,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  fifty  times 
the  diameter  of  the  original  stem,  the  centre  being  soft  and 
pithy. 

Some  of  the  palms,  <fcc.,  denote  each  yearly  increase  by  one 
of  the  rings  or  markings  upon  their  stems,  which  are  always 
soft  in  the  upper  part,  like  a green  vegetable,  and  terminate 
in  a cluster  of  broad  pendent  leaves,  generally  annual,  and 
when  they  drop  off  they  leave  circular  marks  upon  the  stem, 
which  are  sometimes  permanent,  and  indicate  by  tlieir  num- 
ber the  age  of  the  plant.  Hie  vertical  fibres  above  referred 
to  proceed  from  the  leaves,  and  are  considered  to  lie  analogous 
to  their  roots,  and  likewise  to  assimilate  in  function  to  the 
downward  flow  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves  of  the  esogens: 
whereas  in  the  palms  they  constitute  separate  and  detached 
fibres,  that  first  proceed  inwards,  and  then  again  outward*, 
with  a very  long  and  gradual  sweep,  thereby  causing  the 
fibres  to  be  arranged  in  part  vertically,  and  in  part  inclined, 
ns  in  the  figure.* 

The  substance  of  the  stems  of  the  paints  is  not  allowed  by 
pity  si  ological  liotanists  to  be  proper  wood,  (which  in  all  cases  ;jy£» 

grows  exteriorlv,  and  possesses  the  two  sets  of  fibres  shown 
in  Fig.  3030,)  whereas  the  endoqtnout  plants  have  only  the  one 
set,  or  the  vertical  fibres ; and  although  many  of  this  tribe 
yield  an  abundance  of  valuable  gifts  to  the  uatives  of  the  trop- 
ical climates  in  which  they  flourish,  only  a portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shell  of  the  tree  is  available 
as  wood ; amongst  other  purposes,  the  smaller  kinds  are  used  by  the  natives  as  tubes  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water,  and  the  larger  pieces  as  joists  and  beams. 

The  larger  palms  generally  reach  us  in  slabs  measuring  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  the  circle, 
as  in  Fig.  3931,  the  smaller  sizes  are  sent  entire  ; Fig.  3932  represents  a small  piece  near  the  outside, 
with  the  fibres  half  size ; but  the  different  palms  vary  considerably  in  the  shapes,  magnitudes,  and  dis- 
tances of  the  fibres,  and  the  colors  and  densities  of  the  two  parts. 

In  the  vertical  section,  Fig.  3933,  which  Is  also  drawn  half  size,  the  fibres  look  like  streaks  or  wires 
imbedded  in  a substance  similar  to  cement  or  pith,  which  is  devoid  of  fibrous  structure.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  pick  out  the  fibres  from  some  of  the  palms  and  use  them  as  nails ; they 
are  generally  pointed,  and  in  the  specimens  from  which  the  drawing  was  made,  they  are  as  hard  as 
rosewood,  whereas  the  pithy  substance  is  quite  friable.  Some  of  the  smallest  palms  are  imported 
into  this  country  for  walking-sticks,  under  the  names  of  partridge  and  Penang  canes,  itc.  The  ordi- 
nary canes  and  Wnboos  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  to  be  named. 

To  return  to  the  more  particular  examination  of  the  woods  that  most  concern  us,  it  will  be  observed 
that  tl»*  central  pith  in  Fig.  3928  happens  to  be  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape.  This,  the  primary 
portion  of  the  plant,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  always  cylindrical ; it  is  supposed  to  assume  its  accidental 
form  (which  is  very  frequently  hexagonal)  from  the  compression  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  pith 
governs,  in  a considerable  degree,  the  general  figure  or  section,  as  all  the  series  of  rings  will  be  ob- 
served,  in  Fig.  3928,  to  have  a disposition  to  project  at  three  points ; but  with  the  successive  additions, 
the  angular  form  is  gradually  lost,  as  it  would  be  if  we  wound  a ribbon  upon  a small  triangular  wire ; 
for,  after  a time,  no  material  departure  from  the  circular  form  would  be  observable. 

A greater  variation  amongst  the  rings  is  due  to  the  more,  or  less  favorable  growth  of  the  successive 
year*,  and  to  the  different  exposure  of  the  tree  to  the  sun  and  air,  which  develop  that  side  of  the  plant 
in  an  additional  degree ; whereas  the  tree  growing  against  a wall  or  any  other  obstruction,  becomes 
remarkably  stunted  on  that  side  of  its  axis,  from  being  so  shielded. 

The  growth  of  a tree  is  seldom  so  exactly  uniform  that  is  section  is  circular,  or  its  heart  central; 
often  far  from  it ; and  as  every  annual  ring  is  more  consolidated,  and  of  a deeper  color  on  its  outer  sur- 
face. they  frequently  serve  to  denote  very  accurately,  in  the  woods  growing  in  cold  and  temperate  cli- 
mates. the  nge  of  the  plant,  the  differences  of  the  seasons,  the  circumstances  of  its  situation,  and  the 
general  rapidity  of  its  growth.  u Hut  in  many  hot  countries  the  difference  between  the  growing  season 
and  that  of  rest,  if  any  occur,  is  so  small,  that  the  zones  are  as  it  were  confounded,  and  the  observer 
finds  himself  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  exactness  the  formation  of  one  year  from  that  of  another "I 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  qualities  of  woods, 
from  the  appearance  of  their  annual  rings ; for  instance,  in  two  specimens  of  larch,  considered  by  Mr. 
FinchamJ  to  be  exceedingly  similar,  in  specific  gravity,  strength,  and  durability  ; in  the  one,  Scotch 
larch,  there  wero  only  three  annual  rings  in  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  whereas  in  Italian  larch  there  were 
twenty-four  layers  in  the  same  space.  In  some  of  the  tropical  woods  the  appearance  of  the  rings  can 
scarcely  be  defined,  and  in  a specimen  of  the  lower  or  butt-end  of  teak,  now’  before  us,  three  annual 
rings  alone  cover  the  groat  space  of  one  inch  and  three-eighths. 


• The  leaves  of  the  exosens  are  by  some  thought  to  send  down  similar  roots  or  Abrew  between  tbo  bark  and  wood  for 
(he  formation  of  the  annual  rime.  + Dr.  l.ind  lev’s  Introduction  to  ItoUny,  second  edition,  p.  74. 

I Principal  builder  of  the  Chatham  Dock-yard,  England,  and  a writer  on  ship-building. 
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The  horizontal  section  of  a tret*  occasionally  looks  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  two,  three,  or  more  sepa- 
rate shoots  or  stems  consolidated  into  one;  in  some  of  the  foreign  woods  in  particular  this  irregularity 
often  gives  rise  to  deep  indentations,  and  most  strange  shapes,  which  become  eventually  surrounded  by 
one  single  covering  of  sap ; so  that  a stem  of  considerable  girth  may  yield  only  an  insignificant  piece 
of  wood,  scarcely  available  for  the  smallest  purposes  of  turnery,  much  less  for  cabinet-work.* 

The  circulation  of  the  sap  is  considered  to  he  limited  to  a few  of  the  external  layers,  or  those  of  the 
sap-wood,  or  alburnum,  which  are  in  a les9  matured  state  than  the  perfect  wood,  or  duramen,  beneath. 
The  hist  act  of  the  circulation,  ns  regards  the  heart-wood,  is  supposed  to  be  the  deposition  of  the 
coloring  matter,  resin  or  gum,  through  the  agency  of  the  medullary  rays  that  proceed  from  the  bark 
towards  the  centre,  ami  leave  their  contents  in  the  layer  outside  the  true  wood  perfected  tho  year  pre- 
vious. We  may  fairly  suppose  by  analogy,  that  as  one  ring  is  added  each  year,  so  one  is  perfected 
annually,  ami  thrown  out  of  the  circulatory  system. 

That  the  circulation  lias  ceased  in  the  heart-wood,  and  that  the  connection  between  it  and  the  hark 
ha*  become  broken,  is  further  proved  by  the  fact,  that  numbers  of  trees  may  be  found  in  tolerably 
vigorous  growth  within  the  bark,  whereas  at  the  heart  they  are  decayed  and  rotten.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  hardest  foreign  woods,  as  kingwood,  tulip-wood,  and  others,  are  rarely  sound  in  the  centre,  and 
thin  indicate  very  clearly  that  their  decay  commenced  whilst  they  were  in  their  parent  soil  ; and  as  in 
these  the  appearance  of  annual  rings  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  this  also  appeurs  to  indicate  a 
great  term  of  age,  enough  to  account  for  this  relatively  premature  decay. 

The  quantity  of  sup-wood  is  various  in  different  plants,  and  the  line  of  division  is  usually  most 
distinctly  marked  ; in  some,  ns  boxwood,  the  sap-wood  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  together  with  the 
bark  is  on  the  average  only  al>out  the  thickness  of  a Btout  card,  whereas  in  others,  as  the  snakewood, 
it  constitutes  fully  two-thirds  of  the  diameter,  so  that  a large  tree  yields  but  an  inconsiderable  stick  of 
wood,  of  one-third  or  fourth  the  external  diameter. 

It  may  be  presumed  that,  in  the  same  variety  of  wood,  about  an  average  number  of  tho  layers  exist 
as  .»ap-wood,  as  in  cutting  up  a number  of  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  the  black  Botany-Bay  wood, 
and  others,  it  is  found  that,  in  those  measuring  about  two  inches  diameter,  the  piece  of  heart-wood  is 
only  about  ns  large  as  the  finger,  but  in  pieces  one,  two,  or  three  inches  larger,  the  heart-wood  is  also 
respectively  one,  two,  or  three  inches  larger,  or  nearly  to  the  full  extent  of  the  increase  of  the  diameter. 

The  sap-wood  may  be  therefore,  in  general,  considered  as  of  about  an  average  thickness  in  each  kind 
of  wood  : it  is  mostly  softer,  lighter,  more  even  in  color,  and  more  disposed  to  decay  than  the  heart-wood, 
which  prove  it  to  be  in  n less  matured  or  useful  state,  whether  for  mechanical  or  chemical  purposes. 

At  the  time  the  tree  is  separated  from  its  root,  its  orgnuic  life  cease-,  and  then  commences  the 
gradual  evaporation  of  the  sap,  and  the  drying  and  contracting  of  the  tubes,  or  tissues,  previously 
distended  by  its  presence. 

The  woods  are  in  general  felled  during  the  cold  months,  when  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant  are 
nearly  dormant,  and  when  they  are  the  most  free  from  sap ; but  none  of  the  woods  are  fit  for  use  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  cut  down,  for  although  no  distinct  circulation  is  going  on  within  the  heart -wo<(d. 
still  the  capillary  vessels  keep  the  trees  continually  moist  throughout  their  substance,  in  which  state 
they  should  not  be  employed. 

If  the  green  or  wet  woods  arc  plnced  in  confined  situations,  the  tree  or  plank  first  becomes  stained  or 
doated,  and  this  speedily  leads  to  its  decomposition  or  decay,  effects  that  arc  averted  by  careful  drying 
with  free  access  of  air.f* 

Other  mischiefs  almost  as  fatal  as  deeny  also  occur  to  unseasoned  woods ; round  blocks  cut  out,  of  the 
entire  circular  stein  of  green  wood,  or  the  same  pieces  divided  into  quarterings,  split  iu  the  direction  of 
the  medullary  rays,  or  radially,  also,  though  less  frequently,  upon  the  annual  rings.  Such  of  the  round 
blocks  ns  consist  of  the  entire  section  contract  pretty  equally,  and  nearly  retain  their  circular  form,  but 
those  from  the  quarterings  become  oval  from  their  unequal  shrinking. 


* Thin  is  not  peculinr  to  the  tropical  woo<l*;  for  example,  some  of  the  yew-trees  in  Hampton  Court  garden*  appear  to 
have  grown  in  this  munucr  (rum  three  or  four  separate  sterns,  that  have  joined  into  one  at  n short  distance  above  the 
ground.  As  nn  instance  of  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  separate  branches  of  trees  thus  combine,  I may  mention  that 
stones  piece*  of  metal,  and  other  substances,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  central  parts  or  timber,  from  having  been 
accidentally  deposited  in  a cleft,  or  the  fork  of  a branch,  and  entirely  inclosed  or  overgrown  by  the  subsequent  increase  of 
the  plant. 

+ On  this  account  the  timbers  for  ships  are  usually  cut  out  to  their  shape  and  dimensions  for  about  n year  before  they 
an*  trained  together,  and  they  are  commonly  li  ft  a twelvemonth  longer  in  the  skeleton  slate,  to  complete  the  seasoning.  as 
in  that  condition  they  are  more  favorably  situated  ns  regards  exposure  to  the  air  than  when  they  are  closely  covered  lit  with 
tho  planking. 

Mr.  Finch  am  considers  that  the  destruction  of  timber  by  the  decay  commonly  known  as  dry-rot  cannot  occur,  unlc*s  air. 
moisture,  and  bout,  are  all  present,  and  that  the  entire  exclusion  or  any  of  the  three  stays  the  mischief.  By  way  of  e\j  eff- 
luent. he  bored  a hole  in  one  of  the  timbers  of  nn  old  ship,  built  of  oak.  wheat?  wood  w as  at  the  time  perfectly  sound  ; the 
aim  ssion  of  air.  the  third  element,  to  the  central  part  of  the  wood.  I the  two  oilier*  being  to  a certain  degree  present,) 
earned  the  hole  to  lie  tilled  up  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  with  inouJdiuess,  a well-known  vegetation,  which  very 
speedily  became  so  coinp.ict  a fungus  its  to  admit  of  being  withdrawn  like  a slick.  He  consider*  the  shake*  or  splits  iu 
umber  to  predispose  it  to  decay,  in  dump  ami  cutiiined  situations,  from  admitting  the  air  in  the  same  manner. 

The  woo  l*  differ  amazingly  iu  their  resistance  to  decay ; some  perish  in  oik-  or  two  years,  whereas  others  are  very  durable, 
and  even  preserve  their  fragrance  when  they  are  opened  after  many  years,  or  alin-ist  centuries. 

Mr.ft.  I .obliges  say*  the  oak-boxes,  fc>r  the  plants  in  his  green -ho uses,  decay  in  two  or  three  years,  whereas  he  has  found 
those  or  leak  to  last  lolly  six  or  seven  times  as  king:  the  situation  is  one  or  severe  trial  for  the  wood. 

There  are  two  quarto  works  on  dry-rot;  Ute  one  by  Mr.  M*  William,  laid;  tho  other  by  Mr.  John  Knowles,  Surveyor  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Navy,  1821. 

The  process  of  Kyunizing  is  intended  to  prevent  the  re-vegetation  of  timber,  by  Infusing  into  Its  pore*  an  antiseptic  salt ; 
the  corrosive  sublimate  is  generally  employed,  other  metallic  salts  are  also  considered  to  be  applicable,  but  the  general 
utility  of  the  process,  especially  in  thick  timbers,  or  those  exposed  to  much  wet.  is  still  uaseUled  among*!  piscina!  men. 

The  K yam/ mg  is  sometimes  done  in  open  tanks,  at  others,  (by  Timperley'a  process,  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,!  m close 
ve«»-u  irom  which  the  air  la  Ural  exhausted  to  the  utmost,  and  the  lluid  is  then  admitted  under  a pressure  ot  obout  100 
pounds  on  the  inch. 
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As  a general  observation,  it  may  be  said  the  woods  do  not  alter  in  any  material  degree  in  respect  to 
length.  Boards  and  flat  pieces  contract,  however,  in  width,  they  warp  and  twist,  and  when  they  are 
fitted  as  panels  into  loose  grooves,  they  shrink  away  from  tluit  edge  which  happens  to  be  the  moat 
slightlv  held;  but  when  restrained  by  nails,  mortises,  or  other  unyielding  attachments,  which  do  not 
nllow  them  the  power  of  contraction,  they  split  with  irresistible  force,  and  the  materials  and  labor  thus 
improperly  employed  will  render  no  useful  service. 

In  general,  the  softest  woods  shrink  the  most  in  width,  but  no  correct  observations  on  this  subject 
have  been  published.  Mr.  Fiitclmm  considers  the  rock-elm  to  tdirink  as  much  as  any  wood,  namely, 
nbout  half  an  inch  iu  the  foot,  whereas  the  teak  scarcely  shrinks  at  all ; in  the  “ Tortoise"  store-ship, 
when  fifty  years  old,  no  openings  were  found  to  exist  between  the  boards. 

In  the  woods  that  have  been  partially  dried,  some  of  these  effects  are  lessened  when  they  are 
defended  bv  print  or  varnish,  but  they  do  not  then  cease,  and.  with  dry  wood,  every  time  a new  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  even  should  the  work  have  been  made  for  many  years,  these  perplexing  alterations 
will  in  a degree  recommence,  even  independently  of  the  changes  of  tne  atmosphere,  the  fluctuations  of 
which  the  woods  are  at  all  times  too  freely  disposed  to  obey. 

The  disposition  to  shrink  ami  warp,  from  atmospheric  influence,  appears  indeed  to  be  never  entirely 
subdued  ; some  bog-oak,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  island  of  Sheppy  not  less  than  a thousand 
years,  was  dried  for  many  months,  and  ultimately  made  into  chairs  and  furniture;  it  was  still  found  to 
shrink  and  cast,  when  divided  into  the  small  pieces  required  for  the  work. 

Seasoning  and  preparing  the  wood k — Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  mischiefs  consequent  upon  the 
use  of  woods  in  an  improper  condition,  I shall  proceed  to  describe  the  general  modes  pursued  for  avoiding 
such  mischiefs  by  a proper  course  of  preparation : 

The  woods,  immediately  after  being  felled,  aro  sometimes  immersed  in  running  water  for  a few  days, 
weeks,  or  mouths,  at  other  times  they  are  boiled  or  steamed ; this  appears  to  be  done  under  the  expec- 
tation of  diluting  and  washing  out  the  sap,  after  which  it  is  said  the  drying  is  more  rapidly  and  better 
accomplished,  and  also  that  the  colors  of  the  white  woods  are  improved,  (see  article  Holly  in  Catalogue, 
also  Ebony  ;)  but  the  ordinary  course  is  simply  to  expose  the  logs  to  the  air,  the  effect  of  which  is  n?*i*ted 
by  the  preparation  of  the  wood  into  smaller  pieces,  approaching  to  the  sixes  and  forms  in  which  they 
will  be  ultimately  used,  such  as  square  logs  and  beams,  planks  or  boards  of  various  thicknesses,  short 
lengths  or  quarterings,  <fcc. 

The  stems  and  branches  of  the  woods  of  our  own  country,  such  as  alder,  birch,  and  beech,  that  are 
used  by  the  turner,  frequently  require  no  reduction  in  diameter ; but  when  they  are  beyond  the  size  of 
the  work,  they  are  split  into  quarterings  and  stacked  in  heaps  to  dry,  which  latter  proceeding  should 
never  lie  forgotten  under  any  circumstances. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  early  treatment  of  the  foreign  woods  used  for  cabinet-work  and  turning ; 
some  few  of  them,  us  mahogany  and  satin-wood,  are  iiujKirted  iu  square  logs ; others,  as  rosewood, 
ebony,  or  Coromandel,  are  sometimes  shipped  in  tho  halves  of  trees,  or  in  thick  planks  ; but  the  general- 
ity of  those  used  for  turning  are  small,  and  do  not  require  this  reduction ; these  only  reach  us  in  billets, 
sometimes  with  the  rind  or  bark  upon  them,  and  sometimes  cleaned  or  trimmed. 

The  smaller  hard  woods  are  very  much  more  wasteful  than  the  timber  woods ; iu  many  of  the  furraer, 
independently  of  their  thick  bark,  the  section  is  very  far  from  circular,  H9  they  are  often  exceedingly 
irregular,  indented,  and  ill-defined ; others  are  almost  constantly  unsound  iu  their  growth,  and  either 
present  central  hollows  and  cavities,  or  cracks  and  radial  divisions,  which  separate  the  stem  into  three 
or  four  irregular  pieces. 

Probably  none  of  the  hard  woods  are  so  defective  as  the  black  Botany-Bay  wood,  in  which  the 
available  produce,  when  it  is  trimmed  ready  for  the  lathe,  may  be  considered  to  be  about  one- third  or 
fourth  of  the  original  weight,  sometimes  still  less;  but  unfortunately  many  others  approach  too  nearly 
to  thi«  condition,  as  a very  large  proportion  of  them  partake  of  the  imperfections  referred  to,  more 
especially  the  cracks;  the  larger  hard  woods  are  by  comparison  much  less  wasteful. 

All  the  harder  woods  require  increased  care  in  the  seasoning,  which  is  often  badly  begun  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  or  hot  winds  in  their  native  climates : their  greater  impenetrability  to  the  air  the  more 
disposes  them  to  crack,  and  their  comparative  scarcity  and  expense  are  also  powerful  arguments  on 
the  score  of  precaution.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  prepare  them  for  the  transition  from  the  yard  or 
cellar  to  the  turning-room,  by  removing  the  parts  which  are  necessarily  wasted,  tho  more  intimately  to 
expose  them  to  the  air  some  time  before  they  are  placed  in  the  house,  and  they  should  be  always  kept 
away  from  the  fire,  or  at  first  in  a room  altogether  without  one. 

It  19  u-uinl  to  begin  by  cutting  the  lags  into  pieces  a few  inches  or  upwards  in  length,  to  the  general 
size  of  the  work  ; and  if  possible  to  prepare  every  piece  into  a round  block,  or  into  two  or  three,  when 
the  wood  is  irregular,  hollow,  or  cracked.  In  the  latter  case,  a thin  wedge  is  inserted  into  the  principal 
crack,  and  driven  down  with  a wooden  maul ; or  a cleaver  which  has  a sharp  edge,  and  a poll  to  receive 
the  blow,  is  used  in  the  same  manner;  those  tools,  or  the  hatchet,  are  likewise  used  in  splitting  up  the 
English  woods,  when  they  are  beyond  the  diameters  required.*  The  cleft  pieces  aro  next  roughly 
trimmed  with  the  hatchet,  or  else  with  the  paring-knife,  a tool  of  safer  and  more  economical  application 
in  the  hands  of  the  amateur:  it  is  a lever  knife,  from  two  and  a half  to  three  feet  long ; the  cutting-edge 
is  near  that  end  which  terminates  in  a hook,  the  other  extremity  has  a transverse  handle ; an  eve-bolt 
for  the  hook  to  act  against  is  screwed  into  the  bench  or  block,  and  a detached  cutting-board  is  fixed 
under  the  blade,  to  serve  as  the  support  for  the  wood,  and  for  the  knife  to  cut  upon.  To  avoiJ  waste 
of  material,  it  is  advisable,  until  the  eye  is  well  accustomed  to  the  work,  to  score  with  the  compasses 
upon  each  end  of  the  rough  block  as  large  a circle  as  it  will  allow,  to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  knife. 

The  block  is  adapted  to  the  bearers  of  the  lathe,  but  any  other  support  will  serve  equally  well.  Tho 
pn ring-knife  is  also  employed  for  other  purposes  besides  those  of  the  turner ; it  Ls  sometimes  made  with 


• Sometimes  ihc  glazier's  chipjimg  knife  is  used  for  small  pieces  of  wood  instead  of  the  cleaver. 
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a curved  edge  like  a gouge,  and  is  used  in  many  shaping  operations  in  wood,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoe-lasts,  clogs,  pattens,  and  toys  * 

In  the  absence  of  the  paring-knife  or  hatchet,  the  work  is  fixed  in  the  vice,  and  rounded  with  a coarse 
rasp,  but  this  is  much  less  expeditious:  by  some  manufacturers  the  preparation  both  of  the  foreign  and 
English  woods  is  prosecuted  still  further,  by  cutting  the  material  into  smaller  pieces,  rough  turned  and 
hollowed  in  the  lathe,  to  the  forms  of  boxes,  or  other  articles  for  which  they  are  specifically  intended ; 
and  in  fact  every  measure  that  tends  to  make  the  change  of  condition  gradual,  assists  also  in  the 
economy,  perfection,  and  permanence  of  the  work. 

Many  of  the  timber-woods  are  divided  at  the  saw-pit  into  planks  or  boards,  at  an  early  stage,  in  order 
to  multiply  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  air  inay  act,  and  also  to  leave  a less  distance  for  its  penetration: 
after  sawing,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  rest  in  contact,  as  the  partial  admission  of  the  air  often 
causes  stains  or  clouting ; but  they  are  placed  either  jierpendicularly  or  horizontally  in  racks,  or  they 
are  more  commonly  stacked  in  horizontal  piles,  with  parallel  slips  of  wood  placed  lie  tween  at  distances 
from  alsiut  three  to  six  or  eight  feet,  according  to  the  quantity  of  support  required  ; the  pile  when 
carefully  stacked  forms  a press,  and  keeps  the  whole  flat  and  straight. 

Thin  pieces  will  be  sufficiently  seasoned  in  about  one  year’s  time,  but  thick  wood  requires  two  or 
three  years,  before  it  is  thoroughly  fit  to  be  removed  to  the  warmer  temi>ernture  of  the  house  for  the 
completion  of  the  drying.  Mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  and  the  other  large  foreign  woods,  require  to 
be  carefully  dried  after  they  are  cut  into  plank,  as  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  sometimes 
intervenes  between  their  being  felled  and  brought  into  use,  they  still  retain  much  of  their  moisture  whilst 
they  remain  in  the  log.| 

fn  some  manufactories  the  wood  is  placed,  for  a few  days  before  it  is  worked  up,  in  a drying  room 
heated  bv  means  of  stoves,  steam,  or  hot  water,  to  several  degrees  beyond  the  temperature  to  which  the 
fin i-lied  work  is  likely  to  be  subjected. 

Such  rooms  are  frequently  made  ns  air  tight  as  possible,  which  appears  to  be  a mistake,  as  the  wood 
is  then  surrounded  by  a warm  but  stngnnnt  atmosphere,  which  retains  whatever  moisture  it  may  have 
evaporated  from  the  wood.  Of  late,  a plan  has  been  more  successfully  practised  in  seasoning  timber 
for  building  purposes,  by  the  employment  of  heated  rooms  witli  a free  circulation  of  air,  which  enters 
at  the  lower  part  in  a hot  and  dry  state,  and  escapes  at  the  upper  charged  with  the  moisture,  which  it 
freely  absorbs  in  the  heated  condition.  The  continual  ingress  of  hot  dry  air,  greedy  of  moisture,  so  far 
expedites  the  drying,  that  it  is  accomplished  in  one  third  of  the  time  that  is  required  in  the  ordinary 
wav  in  the  open  air.J 

Hard  and  toft  wood*,  etc. — The  relative  terms  hard  and  Boft,  elastic  or  non-elastic,  and  the  proportions 
of  resins,  gums,  <tc,  as  applied  to  the  woods,  appear  to  be  in  a great  measure  explained  by  their  exam- 
ination under  the  microscope,  which  develops  their  structure  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  fibres  of  the  various  woods  do  not  appear  to  differ  so  materially  in  individual  size  or  bulk,  as  in 
their  densities  and  distances:  those  of  the  soft  woods,  such  as  willow,  abler,  ami  deal,  appear  slight 
and  loose;  they  are  placed  rather  wide  asunder,  and  present  considerable  intervals  for  the  softer  and 
more  spongy  cellular  tissue  between  them ; whereas  in  oak,  mahogany,  ebony,  and  rosewood,  the  fibres 
appear  rather  smaller,  but  as  if  they  possessed  a similar  quantity  of  matter,  just  as  threads  containing 
the  same  number  of  filaments  are  larger  or  smaller,  accordingly  as  they  are  spun.  The  fibres  are  also 
more  closely  arranged  in  the  harder  woods,  the  intervals  between  them  are  necessarily  less,  and  the 
whole  appears  n more  solid  and  compact  formation. 

The  very  different  tools  used  by  the  turner  for  the  soft  woods  and  hard  woods  respectively,  may  have 
assisted  in  fixing  these  denominations  as  regards  his  art;  a division  that  is  less  specifically  entertained 
by  the  joiner,  who  uses  the  same  tools  for  the  hard  and  soft  woods,  excepting  a trifling  difference  in 
their  angles  and  inclinations ; whereas  the  turner  employs,  for  the  soft  woods,  tools  with  keen  edges  of 
thirty  or  forty  degrees,  applied  obliquely,  and  as  a tangent  to  the  circle ; and  for  the  hard  woods,  tools 
of  from  seventy  to  ninety  degrees  upon  the  edge,  applied  as  a radius,  and  parallel  with  the  fibres,  if  so 
required.  The  tools  last  described  answer  very  properly  for  the  dense  woods,  in  which  the  fibres  are  close 
and  well  united ; but  applied  to  the  softer  kinds,  in  which  the  filaments  are  more  tender  and  less  firmly 
joined,  the  hard- wood  tools  produce  rough,  torn,  and  unfinished  surfaces. 

In  general,  the  weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  woods  may  be  taken  as  a sure  criterion  of  their 
hardness ; for  instance,  the  hard  lignum-viUe,  boxwood,  iron-wood,  and  others,  arc  mostly  so  heavy  as  to 
sink  in  water ; whereas  the  soft  firs,  poplar,  and  willow,  do  not,  on  the  average,  exceed  lialf  the  weight 
of  water,  and  other  woods  are  of  intermediate  kitnls.ij 


• A purine-knife  working  in  n guide,  and  with  an  edge  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  Ions,  is  a most  effective  instrument  in 
the  hand*  of  the  toy-makers.  The  piece*  of  birch,  older,  he  .,  are  boiled  in  a cauldron  lor  about  uu  hour  to  soften  them, 
and  whilst  hot  they  may  be  worked  with  grout  expedition  ami  perfection-  The  workmen  pare  off  slices  the  plunkwuy  of 
the  grain,  ns  large  ns  lour  by  six  inches,  almost  as  quickly  ils  ihcy  can  be  counted:  they  on*  wedged  tight  in  rows,  like 
books  to  cause  them  to  dry  Hat  and  straight,  and  they  sel'dom  require  any  subsequent  smoothing,  iu  making  the  little 
wheels  for  carls,  he.,  say  of  one  or  twu  inches  diameter,  and  one-quarter  or  Ihree-elghths  of  an  inch  thick,  they  cut  them 
the  rro»*-tenf  of  tht  frrain,  oul  of  cylinders  previously  lurried  and  bored  ; the  flexibility  of  the  hot  moist  wood  being  such 
that  it  yields  to  the  edge  of  Uie  knife,  without  breaking  transversely  as  might  be  expected. 

♦ scientifically  considered,  the  drying  is  only  said  to  be  complete  when  the  wood  ceasos  lo  lose  weight  from  evaporation: 
thi«  does  not  occur  lifter  twice  or  thrice  the  period  usually  allowed  for  the  process  of  Masoning. 

lit  many  modem  buildings  small  openings  urn  left,  through  the  wulla  to  the  external  air,  to  allow  a partial  circulation 
amidst  the  beams  and  Joists,  us  a preservative  from  decay,  and  tbr  the  entire  completion  of  the  seasoning. 

1 Price’s  Patent. 

( The  meet  dense  wood  is  tho  Iron  nark  wood  from  New  South  Wales:  In  nppenmnn'  it  resembles  a close  bard  me 
hogiuiy.  but  more  brown  than  red  ; its  specific  gravity  is  1-426,  — its  strength  (compared  with  Knglish  oak.  taken  as  usual  at 
1*OUO>  is  1'557.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lightest  of  the  true  woods  is  probubly  the  Cortica , or  the  .Inona  pilutlrit , from 
Brazil,  in  Mr.  Mier’s  collection ; the  specific  gravity  of  this  Is  only  0-200,  whereas  that  or  cork  is  0-240;  it  has  only  on®- 
seveiitli  the  weight  ol  Iron  Burk  wood.  Tho  Carina  resembles  ash  in  color  and  grain,  except  that  It  is  paler,  liner,  and 
much  sutler ; it  is  used  by  lire  natives  lor  wooden  shoes,  he. 
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The  density  or  weight  of  many  of  the  woods  may  be  increased  by  their  mechanical  compression, 
which  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  fully  one-third  or  fourth  of  their  primary  bulk,  and  the  weight 
and  hardness  obtain  a corresponding  increase.  This  has  been  practised  for  the  compression  of  tree-u.uk 
for  ship*,  by  driving  the  pins  through  a metal  ring  smaller  than  themselves  directly  into  tire  bole  in  the 
ship's  side  •*  at  other  times,  (for  railway  purposes,)  the  woods  have  been  passed  through  rollers,  hut. 
this  practice  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  is  found  to  spread  the  fibres  laterally,  and  to  tear  them 
asunder  ;f  an  injury  that  does  not  occur  when  they  are  forced  through  a ring,  which  condenses  tbe  wood 
at  all  parts  alike  without  any  disturbance  of  its  fibrous  structure,}  even  when  tested  by  tbe  microscope; 
after  compression,  the  wood  is  so  much  harder  that  it  cuts  very  differently,  and  the  pieces  almost  ring 
when  they  are  struck  together;  fir  may  be  thus  compressed  into  a substance  its  close  as  pitch-pine. 

In  many  of  the  more  dense  woods,  we  also  find  an  abundance  of  gum  or  resin,  which  fills  up  many  of 
those  spaces  that  would  be  otherwise  void : the  gum  not  only  makes  the  wood  so  much  the  heavier,  but 
at  tbe  same  time  it  appears  to  act  in  a mechanical  manner,  to  mingle  with  the  fibres  as  n cement,  and 
to  unite  them  into  a stronger  mass  ; for  example,  it  is  the  turpentine  that  gives  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  annual  rings  of  the  red  and  yellow  deals  the  hard,  homy  character,  and  increases  the  elasticity  of 
tbo*c  timbers. 

Those  woods  which  are  the  more  completely  impregnated  with  resin,  gum,  or  oil,  are  in  general  also 
the  more  durable,  as  they  are  better  defended  from  the  attacks  of  moisture  and  insects. 

Timbers  alternately  exposed  to  wet  and  dry,  are  thought,  by  Trcdgold  and  others,  to  suffer  from 
losing  every  time  a certain  portion  of  their  soluble  parts;  if  so,  those  which  are  naturally  impregnated 
with  substances  insoluble  in  water  may,  in  consequence,  give  out  little  or  none  of  their  component  parts 
in  the  change  from  wet  to  dry,  and  on  that  account  the  better  resist  decay : this  has  been  artificially 
imitated  by  forcing  oil,  tar,  tic.,  through  the  pores  of  the  wood  from  the  one  extremity.^ 

Many  of  the  woods  are  very  durable  when  constantly  wet;  the  generality  arc  so  when  always  dry, 
nl though  but  few  are  suited  to  withstand  the  continual  change  from  one  to  the  other  state  ; but  these 
particulars,  And  many  points  of  information  respecting  timber-woods  that  concern  the  general  practice 
of  the  builder,  or  naval  architect,  such  as  their  specific  gravities,  relative  strengths,  resistances  to  betiding 
and  compression,  and  other  characters,  are  treated  of  in  TredgolJ’s  Elements  of  Carpentry,  at  consider- 
able length.  | 

Elastic  and  nan  elastic  woods. — The  most  elastic  woods  are  those  in  which  the  annual  or  longitudinal 
fibres  are  the  straightest,  and  the  least  interwoven  with  the  medullary  rays,  and  which  are  the  least 
interrupted  by  the  presence  of  knots;  such  woods  are  also  the  most  easily  rent,  and  the  plainest  in  fig- 
ure, as  the  lanccwood,  hickory,  and  ash ; whereas  other  woods,  in  which  the  fibres  are  more  cros-ed  and 
interlaced,  are  considerably  tougher  and  more  rigid  ; they  are  also  less  disposed  to  split  in  a straight  or 
economical  manner,  as  oak,  beech,  and  mahogany,  which,  although  moderately  elastic,  do  not  bend  with 
the  facility  of  those  before  named. 

Fishing-rods,  unless  marie  of  bamboo,  havo  generally  ash  for  the  lower  joint,  hickory  for  the  two  mid- 
dle pieces,  and  a strip  cut  out  of  a bamboo  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter  as  the  top  joint.  Archery 
bows  are  another  example  of  elastic  works  ; the  “ single-piece  bow”  is  made  of  one  rod  of  hickory,  lance- 
wood.  or  yew-tree,  which  lust,  if  perfectly  free  from  knots,  is  considered  the  most  suitable  Wood : tlw 
M back  or  union  bow”  is  made  of  two  or  sometimes  three  pieces  glued  together.  The  back-piece,  or  that 
furthest  from  the  string,  is  of  rectangular  section,  and  always  of  lancewood  or  hickory  ; the  Mly . which 
is  nearly  of  semicircular  section,  is  made  of  any  hard  wood  that  can  be  obtained  straight  and  clean,  as 
ruby-wood,  rosewood,  greenheart,  kingwood,  snakewood,  and  several  others:  it  Is  in  a great  measure  a 
matter  of  taste,  as  the  elasticity  is  principally  due  to  the  back-piece ; the  palmyra  is  also  used  for  bows.^ 

The  elasticity,  or  rather  the  flexibility  of  the  woods,  is  greatly  increased  for  the  time,  when  they  are 
heated  by  steaming  or  boiling ; the  process  is  continually  employed  for  bending  the  oak  and  other  tim- 
bers for  ship-building,  the  lancewood  shafts  for  carriages,  the  staves  of  casks,  and  various  other  works. 

The  woods  are  steamed  in  suitable  vessels,  and  are  screwed  or  wedged,  at  short  intervals  throughout 
their  length,  in  contact  with  rigid  patterns  or  moulds,  and  whilst  under  this  restraint  they  are  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  cold  ; the  pieces  are  then  released.  These  bent  works  suffer  very  little  departure 
from  the  forms  thus  given,  and  they  possess  the  great  advantage  of  the  grain  being  parallel  with  the 
curve,  which  adds  materially  to  their  strength,  saves  much  cost  of  material  and  time  in  the  preparation, 
and  gives,  in  fact,  a new  character  to  the  timber. 

The  inner  ami  outer  plankings  of  ships  are  steamed  or  boiled  before  they  are  applied  ; they  are 
brought  into  contact  witn  the  ribs  by  temporary  screw-bolta,  which  arc  ultimately  replaced  by  the  cop- 


The  Pita  wood,  that  of  the  Fourcroya  giganlea,  of  the  HmriU,  an  ntdogen  almost  like  pith,  fused  by  the  fishermen  of 
Eio  Janeiro,  ns  n slow  match,  for  lighting  cigar*.  &c  ; also  like  cork  for  lining  the  drawers  of  eabineta  for  insect-v*  and  the 
rice-paper  plant  of  India  and  China,  which  is  still  lighter  und  more  pith),  cm  hardly  be  taken  into  comparison. 

• Mr.  Annersley’s  1’atent,  1*41,  for  building  vessel*  of  planks  only,  without  ribs. 

t Dublin  and  Kingston  Railway. 

£ The  mode  at  present  practised  by  the  Messrs.  Kiuwjine.  of  Ipswich,  (under  their  patent)  Is  to  drive  the  pieces  of  oak 
Into  an  iron  ring  by  means  of  n screw-pros*,  nnd  to  expose  them  within  the  ring  to  a temperature  of  about  i&U°  for  twelve 
or  sixteen  hours  before  forcing  them  out  again. 

The  treenails  mny  bo  thus  compressed  into  two-thirds  their  original  size,  nnd  they  recover  three-fourths  of  the  compres- 
sion on  being  wetted;  they  are  used  for  railway  purpose*,  but  appear  equally  desirable  for  ship-building,  in  which  the 
tree-nails  fulfil  an  important  office,  and  in  either  case  their  after  expansion  Qvt*s  them  moat  securely. 

i The  durability  of  pitch  pine,  when  “wet  and  dr)',”  is  however  questioned. 

| The  work  contains  a variety  of  the  most  useful  table*. 

^ The  union  bow  is  considered  to  be  “softer,”  that  is,  more  agreeably  elnstlc  than  tbe  single-piece  bow.  even  when  th* 
two  require  the  same  weight  to  draw  them  to  the  lenglli  of  the  arrow.  In  the  art  of  bending  the  bow  the  back  is  put  i*U> 
tension,  amt  the  Inner  piece  into  a stnte  of  compression,  and  each  wood  is  then  employed  in  its  moul  suitable  manner. 
BomoUmes  the  union  bow  is  imitated  by  one  solid  piece  of  straight  cocoa-wood,  (of  the  West  Indies,  not  that  of  the  cottm- 
nut  pa/m.)  in  which  case  tbe  tough  fibrous  sap  is  used  for  the  bock,  and  in  its  nature  sufficient!)  resembles  the  bmeewoud 
more  generally  used. 
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per  bolts  inserted  through  the  three  thicknesses  and  riveted : or  they  are  secured  by  oak  or  locust  tree- 
nails, which  arc  caulked  at  each  end.* 

Boiling  and  steaming  arc  likewise  employed  for  softening  the  woods,  to  facilitate  the  cutting  as  well 
as  bending  of  them.  I1 

When  the  two  sets  of  fibres  meet  in  confused  angular  directions,  they  produce  the  tough  cross-grained 
woods,  such  as  lignum-viUo,  elm,  and,  like  the  diagonal  braces  in  carpentry  and  shipping,  they  de- 
prive the  mass  of  elasticity,  and  dispose  it  rather  to  break  than  to  bend,  especially  when  the  pieces  are 
thin,  and  the  fibres  crop  out  on  both  sides  of  the  same  ; the  confusion  of  the  fibres  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a fertile  source  of  beauty  in  appearance  to  most  wood*. 

Elm  is  perhaps  the  toughest  of  the  European  woods ; it  is  considered  to  bear  the  driving  of  bolts  and 
nail*  better  than  any  other,  and  it  is  on  this  account,  and  also  for  it*  great  durability  under  water,  con- 
stantly employed  for  the  keels  of  ships,  for  boat  building,  and  a variety  of  works  requiring  great  strength 
and  exposure  to  wet. 

A similar  rigidity  is  also  found  to  exist  in  the  crooked  and  knotted  limbs  of  trees  from  the  confusion 
amongst  the  fibres,  and  such  gnarled  pieces  of  timber,  especially  those  of  oak,  were  iti  former  days  par- 
ticularly valued  for  the  knees  of  ships  : of  later  years  they  have  been  in  a great  measure  superseded  by 
iron  knees,  which  can  be  more  accurately  and  effectively  moulded  at  the  forge  to  suit  their  respective 
places,  and  they  cause  a very  great  saving  in  the  available  room  of  the  vessel. 

The  lignum-vit.T  is  a most  peculiar  wood,  as  its  fibres  seem  arranged  in  moderately  thick  layers, 
crossing  each  other  obliquely,  often  at  as  great  an  angle  as  thirty  degrees  with  the  axis  of  tin;  tree ; 
when  the  wood  is  split,  it  almost  appears  as  if  the  one  layer  of  annual  fibres  grew  after  the  manner  of 
an  ordinary  screw,  and  the  succeeding  layer  wound  the  other  way  so  as  to  cross  them  like  a left-hand 
screw.  The  interlacement  of  the  fibres  in  lignum- vita?  is  so  rigid  and  decided,  although  irregular,  that 
it  exceeds  oil  other  woods  in  resistance  to  splitting,  which  cannot  be  effected  with  economy ; the  wo«»d 
is  consequently  always  prepared  with  the  saw.  It  is  used  for  works  that  have  to  sustain  great  pres- 
sure and  rough  usage,  several  examples  of  which  are  given  uuder  the  head  Ligntm-vit.i:  in  the  Cata- 
logue already  referred  to. 

Fibre  or  > train,  knots,  etc. — The  ornamental  figure  or  grain  of  many  of  the  woods  appears  to  depend 
as  much  or  more  upon  the  particular  directions  and  mixings  of  the  fibres,  as  upon  their  differences  of 
color.  We  will  first  consider  the  effect  of  the  fibre,  assisted  only  by  the  slight  variation  of  tint,  observ- 
able between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  annual  layers,  and  the  lighter  or  more  silky  character 
of  the  medullary  rays. 

If  the  tree  consisted  of  a series  of  truly  cylindrical  rings,  like  the  tubes  of  a telescope,  the  horizontal 
section  would  exhibit  circles ; the  vertical,  parallel  straight  lines ; and  the  oblique  section  would  pre- 
sent parts  of  ovals ; but  nature  mrely  works  with  such  formality,  and  but  few’  trees  are  either  exactly 
circular  or  straight,  and  therefore  although  the  three  natural  sections  have  a general  disposition  to  the 
figures  described,  every  little  bend  and  twist  in  the  tree  disturbs  the  regularity  of  the  fibres,  and  adds 
to  the  variety  and  ornament  of  the  wood. 

The  horizontal  section,  or  that  parallel  with  the  earth,  only  displays  the  annual  rings  and  medullary 
ray*,  as  in  Fig.  3928;  and  this  division  of  the  wood  is  principally  employed  by  the  turner,  as  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  his  works,  the  strength  and  shrinking  being  alike  at  all  part*  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, in  the  blocks  and  slices  cut  out  of  the  entire  tree,  and  tolerably  so  in  those  works  turned  out  of 
the  quartering*  or  parts  of  the  transverse  pieces. 

But  as  the  cut  is  made  intermediate  between  the  horizontal  line  and  the  one  parallel  with  the  axis, 
the  figure  gradually  slides  into  that  of  the  ordinary  plank,  magnified  portions  of  which  are  shown  in 
Fig*.  3929  and  3930 ; and  these  are  almost  invariably  selected  for  carpentry,  dc. 

The  oblique  slices  of  the  woods  possess  neither  the  uniformity  of  grain  of  the  one  section,  nor  the 
strength  of  the  other,  and  it  would  be  likewise  a most  wasteful  method  of  cutting  up  the  timber ; it  is 
therefore  only  resorted  to  for  thin  veneers,  when  some  particular  figure  or  arrangement  of  the  fibres  1ms 
to  be  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  ornamental  cabinet-work. 

The  perpendicular  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  not  only  the  hardest  but  the  most  diversified, 
because  therein  occurs  the  greatest  mixture  ami  variety  of  the  fibres,  the  first  and  the  last  of  which,  in 
point  of  age,  are  then  presented  in  the  same  plank ; Irut  of  course  the  density  and  diversity  lessen  as 
the  board  is  cut  further  aw’ay  from  the  axis.  In  general  the  radial  cut  i*  also  more  ornamental  than  the 
tangential,  as  in  the  former  the  medullary  rays  produce  the  principal  effect,  because  they  are  then  dis- 
played in  broader  masses,  and  are  considered  to  contain  the  greater  proportion  of  the  coloring  mutter  of 
the  wood. 

The  section  through  the  heart  displays  likewise  the  origin  of  most  of  the  branches,  which  arise  first  as 


• Pee  the  description  of  Mr.  William  Hookey’s  apparatus  for  bending  ships'  timbers  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  described  in  their  Trans.,  vol.  32,  p.  ill. 

Preference  is  now  given  to  the  “Steam  Kiln*’  over  the  “ Water  Kiln.**  and  the  time  allowed  is  one  hour  for  every  Inch 
of  the  thickness  of  the  limber ; it  lose*  much  extractive  matter  in  the  process,  which  is  never  uUcmpU-d  n second  Uiuv,  os 
the  wood  then  becomes  brittle. 

Colonel  G.  A.  Lloyd  devised  an  ingenious  and  economical  mode  of  bending  the  timber*  to  constitute  the  ribs  of  a teak- 
bridge  which  he  built  in  (he  Mauritius.  F.very  rib  was  about  180  fl.  long,  and  of  8 A.  rise,  mid  consisted  of  live  thicknesses 
of  wood  of  various  lengths  and  widths.  Thu  wots  I had  been  cut  down  about  a month  ; it  was  well  steamed  anti  brought 
into  contact  with  a strong  mould,  by  means  of  an  iron  chain  attached  to  a hook  at  the  one  extremity  of  the  mould  and 
{tnseed  under  a roller  fixed  III  the  other;  the  chain  was  drawn  tight  by  n powerful  capstan.  Whilst  "under  restraint  the 
neighboring  pieces  were  pinned  together  by  tree-nail*,  idler  which  a further  portion  ol  the  rib  was  proceeded  with:  the 
seasoning  ol  the  limber  was  also  effected  by  the  process. 

t Titus  in  Taylor's  Patent  Machinery  for  making  casks,  the  Mocks  intended  for  the  staves  nre  cut  out  of  white  Canada 
oak  to  the  *iie  of  thirty  inches  by  five,  sod  smaller.  They  are  well  steamed,  and  then  sliced  into  pieces  one-half  or  five- 
eighths  inch  thick,  at  the  rate  ot'dUO  in  each  minute,  by  a process  far  more  rapid  and  economical  than  rawing:  the  instru- 
ment being  u revolving  iron  plate  of  12  or  14  fuel  dinmeter,  w ith  two  rudiut  knives,  arranged  somewhat  like  the  irons  of 
an  ordinary  plane  or  spokeshuve. 
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knots,  in  or  near  the  central  pith,  and  then  work  outwards  in  directions  corresponding  with  the  arms  of 
the  trees,  some  of  which,  as  in  the  cypress  and  oak,  grow  out  nearly  horizontally,  and  others,  as  in  the 
poplar,  shoot  up  almost  perpendicularly. 

Those  parts  of  wood  described  as  curls  are  the  result  of  the  confused  filling  in  of  the  space  between 
the  forks,  or  the  springings  of  the  branches.  Fig.  3934 
represents  the  section  of  a piece  of  yew-tree,  which  shows 
remarkably  well  the  direction  of  the  main  stem  A B,  the 
origin  of  the  branch  C,  and  likewise  the  formation  of  the 
curl  between  B and  C ; Fig.  3936  is  the  end  view  of  the 
stem  at  A.  In  many  woods,  mahogany  especially,  the 
curls  are  particularly  large,  handsome,  and  variegated, 
and  are  generally  produced  as  explained. 

It  would  appear  os  if  the  germs  of  the  primary 
branches  were  set  at  a very  early  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  central  stem,  und  gave  rise  to  the  knots,  many  of 
which,  however,  tail  to  penetrate  to  the  exterior  so  as  to 
produce  branches,  but  are  covered  over  by  the  more  vig- 
orous deposition  of  the  annual  rings.  All  these  knots  and 
branches  act  as  so  many  disturbances  and  interruptions 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  principal  zones  of  fibres,  w hich 
appear  to  divide  to  make  way  for  the  passage  of  the  off- 
snoots,  each  of  which  possesses  in  its  axis  a filament  of 
the  pith,  so  that  the  branch  resembles  the  general  trunk 
in  all  respects  except  in  bulk ; and  again  from  the  prin- 
cipal branches  smaller  ones  continually  arise,  ending  at 
last  in  the  most  minute  twigs,  each  of  which  is  distinctly 
continuous  with  the  central  pith  of  the  main  stem,  and 
fulfils  its  individual  share  in  causing  the  diversity  of  fig- 
ure in  the  wood. 

The  knots  are  commonly  harder  than  the  general  substance,  and  that  more  particularly  in  the  softer 
woods ; the  knots  of  the  deals,  for  example,  begin  near  the  axis  of  the  tree,  and  at  first  show  the  min- 
gling of  the  general  fibres  with  those  ot  the  knot,  much  the  same  aa  in  the  origin  of  the  branch  of  the 
yew,  in  Fig.  3934 ; but  after  a little  while  it  appears  as  if  the  brancli,  from  elongating  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  deposition  of  the  annual  rings  upon  the  main  stem,  soon  shot  through  and  became 
entirely  detached,  ami  the  future  rings  of  the  trunk  were  bent  and  turned  slightly  aside  when  they 
encountered  the  knot,  but  without  uniting  with  it  in  any  respect. 

This  may  explain  why  the  smooth  cylindrical  knots  of  the  outer  boards  of  white  deal,  pine,  Ac,  60 
frequently  drop  out  when  exposed  on  Loth  sides  in  thin  boards;  whereas  the  turpentine  in  the  red  and 
yellow  deals  may  serve  the  part  of  a cement,  and  retain  these  kinds  the  more  firmly. 

The  elliptical  form  of  the  knots  in  the  plank  is  mostly  due  to  the  oblique  direction  in  which  they  are 
cut,  and  tlieir  hardness  (equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  tropical  hard  woods)  to  the  close  grouping  of  the 
annual  rings  and  fibres  of  which  they  are  themselves  composed.  These  are  compressed  by  the  sur- 
rounding wood  of  the  parent  stem,  at  the  time  of  the  deposition ; whereas  the  principal  layers  of  the 
stem  of  the  tree  are  op{»oscd  alone  by  the  loosened  and  yielding  bark,  uud  only  obtain  the  ordinary 
density. 

The  knots  of  large  trees  are  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  The  writer  has  portions  of  one  of  those 
of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  ( Araucaria  exceUa,)  which  attained  the  enormous  size  of  about  four  fret 
long,  and  four  to  six  inches  diameter.  In  substance  it  is  throughout  compact  aud  solid,  of  a semi-trans- 
parent hazel -brown,  and  it  may  be  cut  almost  as  well  as  ivory,  and  with  the  same  tools,  either  into 
screws,  or  with  eccentric  or  drilled  work,  Ac. ; it  is  un  exceedingly  appropriate  material  for  ornamental 
turning. 

It  is  by  some  supposed,  that  the  root  of  a tree  is  divided  into  about  as  many  parts  or  subdivisions  as 
there  are  brandies,  aud  that,  speaking  generally,  the  roots  spread  around  the  trunk  under  ground  to 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  branches  wave  above ; the  little  germs  or  knots  from  which  they  proceed 
being  in  the  one  case  distributed  throughout  the  length  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  other  crowded 
together  in  the  shorter  portion  buried  in  the  earth. 

If  this  be  true,  we  have  a sufficient  reason  for  the  beautiful  but  gnarled  character  of  the  roots  of  trees 
when  they  are  cut  up  for  the  arts ; many  a block  of  the  root  of  the  walnut  tree,  thus  made  up  of  srunU 
knots  and  curls,  and  that  was  first  intended  for  the  stock  of  a fowling-piece,  has  been  cut  into  veneers 
aud  arranged  in  angular  pieces  to  form  the  circular  picture  of  a table ; and  few  pictures  of  this  natural 
kind  will  be  found  more  Lcuutiful.  The  roots  of  many  trees  also  di-play  very  pretty  markings ; some 
arc  cut  into  veneers,  and  those  of  the  olive-tree,  aud  others,  nre  much  used  ou  the  continent  for  making 
snuff-boxes. 

The  tops  of  the  pollard-trccs,  such  as  the  red  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  other  trees,  owe  their  beauty  to  a 
similar  crowding  together  of  the  little  germs,  whence  have  originated  the  numerous  slioots  which  pro- 
ceeded from  them  after  they  have  been  lopped.  The  burrs  or  excrescences  of  the  yew,  and  some  other 
trees,  appear  to  arise  from  a similar  cause,  apparently  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  the  formation  of 
brunches  from  one  individual  spot ; from  tills  may  arise  those  bosses  or  wens,  which  almost  appear  as 
the  result  of  disease,  and  exhibit  internally  crowds  of  knots,  with  fibres  surrounding  them  in  the  most 
fantastic  shapes.  Sometimes  the  burrs  occur  of  immense  size,  so  as  to  yield  a large  and  thick  slab  of 
highly  ornamental  wood  of  most  confused  and  irregular  growth : such  pieces  are  highly  prized,  and  are 
eut  into  thin  veneers  to  be  used  in  cabiuet-work. 

It  appears  extremely  clear  likewise  that  the  beautiful  East  Indian  wood,  called  both  Kiabooca  and 
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Amboy na,  is.  in  like  manner,  the  excrescence  of  a large  timber- tree.  Its  character  is  very  similar  to  the 
burr  of  the  yew-tree,  but  its  knots  are  commonly  smaller,  closer,  and  the  grain  or  fibre  is  more  silky. 
The  Kiabooca  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  cut  from  around  the  base  of  thu  cucoanut  palm,  a surmise 
that  is  hardly  to  be  maintained,  although  the  latter  may  resemble  it,  os  the  Kiabooca  is  imported  alone 
from  the  East  Indies,  whereas  the  cocoanut  palm  is  common  and  abundant  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres.  (See  Kiabooca  in  the  Catalogue.*) 

The  bird’s-eye  maple  shows,  in  the  finished  work,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  small  dots  or  ridges,  or 
of  little  conical  projection  with  a small  hollow  in  the  centre,  {to  compare  the  trivial  with  the  grand, 
like  the  summits  of  mountains,  or  the  craters  of  volcanoes,)  but  without  any  resemblance  to  knots,  which 
arc  the  apparent  cause  of  ornament  in  woods  of  somewhat  similar  character,  as  the  burrs  of  the  yew 
and  kiabooca,  and  the  Russian  maple,  (or  birch-tree:)  this  led  us  to  seek  a different  cause  for  its 
formation. 

On  examination,  we  found  the  stem  of  the  American  bird’s-eye  maple,  stripped  of  its  bark,  presented 
little  pits  or  hollows  of  irregular  form,  some  as  if  made  with  a conical  punch,  others  ill  detiued  and 
flattened  like  the  impression  of  a hob-uftil ; bus  peeling  these  indentations  to  arise  from  internal  spines 
or  points  in  the  bark,  a piece  of  the  latter  was  stripped  off  from  another  block,  when  the  surmise  was 
verified  by  their  appearance.  The  layers  of  the  wood  being  moulded  upon  these  spines,  each  of  their 
fibres  is  abruptly  curved  at  the  respective  places,  and  when  cut  through  by  the  plane,  they  give,  in  the 
tangential  slice,  the  appearauce  of  projections,  the  same  as  in  some  rose-engine  pattern.',  and  the  more 
recent  medallic  glyptograpbic  or  slereographic  engravings,  in  which  the  closer  approximation  of  the 
lines,  at  their  curvatures,  causes  those  parts  to  be  more  black,  (or  shaded,)  and  produces  upon  the  plane 
surfaces  the  appearances  of  waves  and  ridges,  or  of  the  subject  of  the  medal. 

The  short  lines  observed  throughout  the  inaple-wood,  between  the  dots  or  eyes,  are  the  edges  of  the 
medullary  rays ; and  the  same  piece  of  wood,  when  examined  upou  the  radial  section,  exhibits  tbe  ordinary 
silver  grain,  such  us  we  find  in  the  sycamore,  (to  which  family  the  maple-tree  belongs,)  with  a very  few 
of  the  dots,  and  those  displayed  in  a far  less  ornamental  manner. 

The  piece  examined  measured  eight  inches  wide,  and  five  and  a half  inches  radially,  and  was  appa- 
rently the  produce  of  a tree  of  about  sixteen  indies  diameter ; the  effect  of  the  internal  spines  of  the 
bark  waB  olwcrvable  entirely  across  the  same,  that  is,  through  each  of  the  130  zouos  of  which  it  con- 
sisted. The  curvature  of  the  fibres  was  in  general  rather  greater  towards  the  centre,  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  successive  annual  depositions  upon  the  bark,  detracting  in  a small  degree  from  the 
height  or  magnitude  of  the  spines  within  the  same,  upou  which  the  several  deposits  of  wo<k1  were  formed. 
Other  woods  also  exhibit  spines,  which  may  be  intended  for  the  better  attachment  of  the  bark  to  the 
stem,  but,  from  their  comparative  minuteness,  they  produce  no  such  effect  on  the  wood  as  that  which 
exists,  we  believe  exclusively,  in  the  bird’s-eye  maple. 

This  led  me  to  coucludc  that  in  woods,  the  figures  of  which  resemble  the  undulations,  or  the  ripple- 
uiarks  on  the  sands,  that  frequently  occur  in  satin-wood  and  sycamore,  less  frequently  in  boxwood,  and 
also  in  mahogany,  ash,  elm,  aud  other  woods,  to  be  due  to  a cause  explained  by  Fig.  3936.  namely,  a 
serpentine  or  guilloche  form  in  the  grain : and  on  inspection,  the  fibres  of  all  such  pieces  will  be  found 
to  be  wavy,  ou  the  face,  at  right  angles  to  that  on  which  the  ripple  is  observed,  if  not  on  both  faces. 
Those  parts  of  the  wood  which  happen  to  receive  the  light  appear  the  brightest,  and  form  the  ascending 
sides  of  the  ripple,  just  as  some  of  the  medallic  engravings  appear  iu  cameo  or  in  intaglio,  according  to 
the  direction  iu  which  the  light  falls  upon  them. 


The  woods  possessing  this  wavy  character  generally  split  with  an  undulating  fracture,  the  ridges 
being  commonly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tree,  or  square  across  the  board ; but  in  a specimen 
of  an  Indian  red  wood,  the  native  name  of  which  is  Caliatour,  the  ridges  are  inclined  at  a considerable 
angle,  presenting  a very  peculiar  appearance,  Been  as  usual  on  the  polished  surface. 

In  those  woods  which  jKwsess  in  abundance  the  septa  or  silver  grain,  described  by  the  botanist  as  the 
medullary  plates  or  rays,  the  representations  of  which,  as  regards  the  beech-tree,  are  given  in  Fig.  3930, 
another  source  of  ornament  exists ; namely,  a peculiar  damask  or  dappled  effect,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  artificially  produced  on  damasked  linens,  moreens,  silks,  and  other  fabrics,  the  patterns 
on  which  result  from  certain  masses  of  the  threads  on  the  face  of  the  cloth  running  lengthways,  and 
other  groups  crossways.  This  effect  is  observable  iu  a remarkable  degree  in  the  more  central  planks  of 
oak,  especially  the  light-colored  wood  from  Norway,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  called  wainscot 
and  Dutch  oak,  Ac.,  and  also  in  many  other  woods,  although  in  a less  degree. 

In  the  oak  plank,  the  principal  Btreaka  or  lines  are  the  edges  of  the  annual  rings,  which  show,  as  usual 


• Mr.  G.  Ijoddiges  considers  the  burrs  mar  occur  upon  almost  all  old  trees,  and  that  they  result  from  the  laal  attempt  of 
the  plant  to  maintain  life,  by  the  reparation  Of  any  injury  it  may  have  received. 
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parallel  line?  more  or  le??  waved  from  the  curvature  of  the  tree,  or  tho  neighboring  knots  and  branches; 
and  tho  damask  pencilling?,  or  broad  curly  veins  and  stripes,  arc  caused  ny  groups  of  tho  mednllary 
rays  or  septa,  which  undulate  in  layers  from  the  margin  to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  creep  in  betwixt 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  above  some*  of  them  and  below  others.  The  plane  of  the  joiner,  here  and  there, 
intersects  portions  of  these  groups,  exactly  on  a level  with  their  general  surface,  whereas  their  recent 
companions  are  partly  removed  in  shavings,  and  the  remainder  dip  beneath  the  edges  of  the  annual 
rings,  which  break  their  continuity ; this  will  be  seen  when  the  septa  are  purposely  cut  through  by  the 
joiners  plane. 

Upon  inspecting  the  ends  of  the  most  handsome  and  showy  pieces  of  wainscot  oak  and  similar  woods, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  surface  of  the  board  is  only  at  a small  angle  with  the  lines  of  the  medullary 
ravs,  so  that  many  of  the  latter  “crop  out"  upon  the  surface  of  the  work : the  medullary  plates  being 
seldom  flat,  their  edges  assume  all  kuuls  of  curvatures  and  elongations  from  their  oblique  intersect  ions. 
All  these  peculiarities  of  the  grain  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  cutting  up  woods,  when  the  most 
showy  character  is  a matter  of  consideration. 

The  same  circumstances  occur  in  a less  degree  in  all  the  woods  containing  the  silver  grain,  as  the 
oriental  plane-tree,  or  laceWtHxl,  sycamore,  beech,  and  ninny  others,  but  the  figures  become  gradually 
smaller,  until  at  last,  in  wane  of  tiie  foreign  hard  woods,  they  are  only  distinguishable  on  close  inspec- 
tion under  the  magnifier.  Some  of  the  foreign  hard  woods  show  lines  very  nearly  parallel,  and  at  nght 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tree,  as  if  they  were  chatters  or  utters  arising  from  the  vibration  of  the  plane- 
iron.  The  medullary  rayB  cause  much  of  the  beauty  in  all  the  showy  woods,  notwithstanding  that  the 
rays  may  bo  less  denned  than  in  the  woods  cited.* 

In  many  of  the  handsomely  figured  woods,  some  of  the  effects  attributed  to  color  would,  as  in  dam- 
ask, be  more  properly  called  those  of  light  and  shade,  as  they  varv  with  the  point  of  view  selected 
for  the  moment.  The  end  grain  of  mahogany,  the  surfaces  of  the  table-cloth,  and  of  the  mother-of  pearl 
shell,  are  respectively  of  nearly  uniform  color,  but  the  figures  of  the  wood  and  the  damask  arise  from 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  reflect  the  light 

llad  the  fibre.?  of  all  these  substances  been  arranged  with  the  uniformity  and  exactitude  of  a piece 
of  plain  cloth,  they  would  have  shown  an  even  uninterrupted  color,  but  fortunately  for  tho  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  such  is  not  the  case ; most  fibres  are  arranged  by  nature  in  irregular  curved  lines,  and 
therefore  almost  every  intersection  through  them,  by  the  hand  of  man,  partially  removes  some  and 
exposes  others,  with  Ixiiindlc*??  variety  of  figure. 

If  further  proof  were  wanted,  that  it  is  only  the  irregular  arrangement  that  causes  the  dama*k  or 
variegated  effect,  we  might  observe  that  the  plain  and  uniform  silk,  when  passed  in  two  thicknesses  face 
to  face,  between  smooth  rollers,  comes  out  with  the  watered  pattern ; the  respective  fibre?  mutually 
emboss  each  other,  and  with  the  loss  of  their  former  regular  character  they  cease  to  reflect  the  uniform 
tint.f 

To  so  boundless  an  extent  do  the  interferences  of  tints,  fibres,  curls,  knots,  Ac.,  exist,  that  the  cab- 
inet maker  scarcely  seeks  to  match  any  pieces  of  ornamental  wood  for  the  object  he  may  be  constructing. 
He  covers  the  nest  of  drnwers  or  the  table,  with  the  neighboring  veneers  from  the  same  block,  the 
proximity  of  the  sections  causing  but  a gradual  and  unobserved  difference  in  the  respective  portions ; 
a s it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  find  two  different  pieces  of  handsomely  figured  wood  exactly  alike. 

Variations  of  color. — The  figures  of  the  woods  depend  also  upon  the  color  os  well  as  on  the  fibre  ; 
in  some  the  tint  is  nearly  uniform,  but  others  partake  of  several  shudes  of  the  same  hue,  or  of  two  or 
three  differeut  colors,  When  n still  greater  change  in  their  apjx’arance  results. 

In  the  horizontal  sections  of  such  woods,  the  stripe?  wmd  partly  round  the  centre,  as  if  the  tree 
had  clothed  itself  at  different  parts  with  coat?  of  varied  colors  with  something  like  caprice:  tulip-wood, 
kingwood,  zebra- wood,  rosewood,  and  many  other?,  show  this  very  distinctly ; and  in  the  ordinary  plank 
these  nmrking?  get  drawn  out  into  stripes,  fwmds,  and  patches,  an«f  show  mottled,  dappled,  or  wavy  figures 
of  the  most  beautiful  or  grotesque  characters,  upon  which  it  would  be  needless  to  enlarge,  as  a glance 
at  the  display  of  the  upholsterer  will  convey  more  information  than  any  description,  even  when  assisted 
by  colored  figures.} 

Those  woods  which  are  variegated  both  in  grain  and  color,  such  ns  Amboyna,  kingwood,  Borne 
mahogany,  maple,  partridge,  rosewood,  satin-wood,  snakewood,  tulip-wood,  zebra-wood,  and  others, 
arc  more  generally  employed  for  objects  with  smooth  surface?,  such  a»  cabinet-work,  vases,  and  turned 
onuimeutfl,  as  the  beauties  of  their  colors  and  figures  are  thereby  the  best  displayed.  Every  little  detail 
in  the  object  causes  a diversion  in  the  form?  of  the  stripes  ami  marks  existing  in  the  wood  : tlu-se  ter- 
minate abruptly  round  the  mouldings  which  have  sharp  edges,  and  upoo  the  flowing  lines  they  are 
undulated  with  infinite  variety  into  curves  of  all  kinds,  which  often  terminate  in  fringes  from  the'acci- 
dental  intersections  of  the  stripes  in  the  woods. 

The  elegant  works  in  marquetry,  in  which  the  effect  of  flowers,  ornamental  devices,  or  pictures,  is 
attempted  by  the  combination  of  pieces  of  naturally  colored  woods,  are  invariably  applied  to  smooth 


• The  Cutieaem  branco.  fhnn  Carvalho  dn  Terra,  Brazils,  and  Cutuarm  rrrmo,  brought  over  by  Mr.  Momejr,  (Admiralty 
Museum.)  show  the  silver  grain  very  prettily  ; the  first  in  |>ei'uilar  straight  mdlal  stripes,  the  other  in  small  close  patches. 
Tho  fit  tea-re trn,  i Knigktia  tzcrlxa.j  from  Now  Zealand,  Is  of  similar  kind;  all  would  l>o  found  handsome  light-colored 
furniture  woods. 

♦ The  brilliant  prismatic  colors  of  the  jiearl  are  attributed  to  tho  decomposition  and  reflection  of  the  light  by  the 
numerous  minute  groove  or  stme,  a more  vivid  eflbct  of  the  same  general  kind. 

A beautiful  artificial  example  of  the  same  description  was  produced  by  Sir  John  Barton,  comptroller  of  the  English 
mini ; ho  engraved  with  tin-  diamond  the  surface?  of  hard  steel  dies  in  lines  a?  fine  as  *000  in  the  inch,  arranged  in  hex- 
agons, he.  The  gold  buttons  struck  from  these  die?  display  the  brilliant  play  of  iridescent  color?  of  the  originals. 

X Attempts  have  been  mode  to  stain  some  European  woods  during  their  growth,  by  inserting  certain  portions  of  their 
roots  in  Vessels  Ailed  with  coloring  matters,  but  we  an?  not  aware  with  what  success.’  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  *uch  a mod*  would  be  either  so  efR-ctlve  or  permanent  as  that  produced  by  the  natural  absorption  during  the  entire 
period  of  tbe  life  of  tbe  plant,  an  experiment  of  loo  lengthened  and  speculative  a character  to  be  reiuliiy  undertakan. 
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surfaces.  In  the  same  manner  the  beautifully  tesselatcd  wood  floors,  abundant  in  the  buildings  of  one 
or  two  centuries  back,  which  exhibit  geometrical  combinations  of  the  various  ornamental  woods,  (an  art 
that  has  been  recently  pursued  in  miniature  by  the  Tuubridge  turners  in  their  Mosaic  works,)  are  other 
instances,  that  iu  such  cases  the  plain  smooth  surface  is  the  most  appropriate  to  display  the  ctTect  and 
variety  of  the  colors,  for  such  of  the  lost  works  os  ore  turned  into  mouldings  fail  to  give  us  the  same 
pleasure. 

Even-tinted  woods  are  best  suited  to  the  work  of  the  eccentric  chuck,  the  revolving  cutters,  and 
other  instruments  to  be  explained ; in  which  works,  the  carving  is  the  principal  source  of  ornament : 
the  variation  of  the  wood,  in  grain  or  color,  when  it  occurs,  together  with  the  cutting  of  the  surface,  is 
rather  a source  of  confusion  than  otherwise,  and  preveuts  the  effect  either  of  the  material,  or  of  the 
work  executed  upon  it,  from  being  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  trausverse  section,  or  end  grain  of  the  plain  woods,  is  the  moat  proper  for  eccentric  turning,  as 
all  the  fibres  are  then  under  the  same  circumstances ; many  of  the  woods  wul  not  admit  of  being  worked 
with  such  patterns,  the  plankway  of  the  grain : and  of  all  the  woods  the  black  Botany  Bay  wood,  or 
the  Black  African  wood,  by  which  name  soever  it  may  be  called,  is  most  certainly  the  best  for  eccen- 
tric turning ; next  to  it,  and  nearly  its  equal,  is  the  cocoa-wood,  (from  the  West  Indies,  not  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm ;)  several  others  mav  also  be  used,  but  the  choice  should  always  fall  on  those  which  are  of 
unijorm  tint,  and  sufficiently  hard  and  close  to  receive  a polished  surface  from  the  tool,  as  such  works 
admit  of  no  subsequent  improvement 

Contrary  to  the  rule  that  holds  good  with  regard  to  most  substances,  the  colors  of  the  generality  of 
the  woods  become  considerably  darker  by  exposure  to  the  light ; tulip-wood  is,  we  believe,  tbe  only  ono 
that  fades.  The  tints  ure  also  rendered  considerably  darker  from  being  covered  with  oil  or  lacker,  and 
although  tbe  latter  checks  their  assuming  the  deepest  hues,  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  subsequent 
change.  The  yellow  color  of  the  ordinary  varnishes  greatly  interferes  also  with  the  tints  of  the  light 
woods,  foe  which  the  whitest  possible  kinds  should  he  selected.*  When  it  is  required  to  give  to  wood 
that  has  been  recently  worked  the  appearance  of  that  which  has  become  dark  from  age,  ns  in  repair- 
ing any  accident  in  furniture,  it  is  generally  effected  by  washing  it  with  lime-water ; or,  in  extreme 
cases,  by  laying  on  the  lime  as  water-color,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a few  minutes,  hours,  or  days, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  many  cases  the  colors  of  the  woods  are  heightened  or  modified,  by 
applying  coloring  matters  cither  before,  or  with  the  varnish ; and  in  this  manner  handsome  birchwood 
is  sometimes  converted  into  factitious  mahogany,  by  a process  of  coloring  rather  than  dyeing,  that  often 
escapes  detection. 

The  bog-oak  is  by  some  considered  to  assume  its  black  color  from  the  small  portion  of  iron  contained 
in  the  bog  or  moss,  combining  with  the  gallic  acid  of  the  wood,  and  forming  a natural  stain,  similar  to 
writing  ink.  Much  of  the  oak  timber  of  the  Royal  George,  that  was  accidentally  sunk  at  Spithead,  in 
1782,  and  which  has  been  recently  extricated  by  Colonel  Posley's  sub-marine  explosions,  is  only 
blackened  ou  its  outer  surface,  and  the  most  so  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pieces  of  iron;  the  inside  of 
the  thick  pieces  is,  in  general,  of  nearly  its  original  color  and  soundness.  Some  specimens  of  camwood 
have  maintained  their  original  beautiful  red  and  orange  colors,  although  the  inscription  says  that  they 
were  " w ashed  on  shore  at  Kay  Haven,  in  October,  1840,  with  part  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Tar,  lost 
near  the  Needles  twenty  years  ago,  when  all  the  crew  perished.” 

The  recent  remarks  on  color  apply  equally  to  the  works  of  statuary,  carving,  and  modelling  gener- 
ally : the  materials  for  which  are  either  selected  of  one  uniform  color,  or  they  are  so  painted  Then 
only  is  the  full  effect  of  the  artist’s  skill  apparent  at  the  first  glance  ; otherwise  it  frequently  happens 
either  that  the  eye  is  offended  by  the  interference  of  the  accidental  markings,  or  fails  to  appreciate  the 
general  form  or  design,  without  a degree  of  investigation  and  effort  that  detracts  from  the  gratification 
which  would  be  otherwise  immediately  experienced  on  looking  at  such  carved  works. 

This  leads  me  to  advert  to  modes  sometimes  practised  to  produce  the  effect  of  carving;  thus,  in  the 
Mnnuel  du  Tourncurf  a minute  description  will  be  found  of  the  mode  of  making  embossed  wooden 
boxes,  which  are  pressed  into  metallic  moulds,  engraved  with  any  particular  device.  The  wood  is  first 
turned  to  the  appropriate  shape,  and  then  forced  by  a powerful  screw-press  into  the  heated  mould, 
(which  is  made  just  not  enough  to  avoid  materially  discoloring  the  wood  ;)  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
that  situation  until  it  is  cold;  this  method,  however,  only  applies  to  subjects  in  small  relief,  and  is 
principally  employed  on  knotty  pieces  of  box-wood  and  olive-wood  of  irregular  curly  grain. 

The  following  method  may  be  used  for  bolder  designs,  more  resembling  ordinary  carving : the  fine 
sawdust  of  any  particular  wood  it  is  required  to  imitate,  is  mixed  with  glue  or  other  cementitious  mat- 
ter, and  squeezed  into  metallic  moulds ; hut  in  the  latter  case  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  wood, 
namely,  its  fibrous  structure,  is  entirely  lost,  nnd  the  eye  only  views  the  work  as  a piece  of  cement  or 
composition,  which  might  bo  more  efficiently  produced  from  other  materials,  and  afterwards  colored. 

Each  of  these  processes  partakes  rather  of  the  proceeding  of  the  manufacturer  than  of  the  amateur: 
extensive  preparations,  sucii  as  very  exact  moulds  consisting  of  several  parts,  a powerful  press  and 
other  apparatus,  are  required,  and  the  results  arc  so  proverbially  alike,  from  being  “ formed  in  the 
same  mould,”  that  they  lose  the  interest  attached  to  original  works,  in  the  same  manner  that  engravings 
are  less  valued  than  the  original  paintings  from  which  they  are  copied. 

Another  method  of  working  in  wood  may  he  noticed,  which  is  at  any  rate  free  from  the  objections 
recently  advanced:  we  will  transcribe  its  brief  description.^ 

“ Raised  figures  on  wood,  such  as  are  employed  in  picture -frames  and  other  articles  of  ornamental 
cabiuet-work,  are  produced  by  means  of  carving,  or  by  casting  the  pattern  in  Paris  plaster  or  other 


* Specimens  of  woods  for  cabinets  should  be  left  in  their  natural  slate,  or  at  most  they  should  be  polished  by  friction 
only ; or,  if  varnished,  then  upon  tho  oue  side  alone.  Their  colors  nre  best  preserved  when  they  are  excluded  from  the 
light-  either  in  drawers  or  in  glass  cases  covered  with  some  thick  blind, 
t Second  edition,  vol.  IL,  pp.  441-451.  % Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  xlli.,  p.  52. 
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composition,  and  cementing  or  otherwise  fixing  it  on  the  surfuce  of  the  wood.  The  former  mode  w 
expensive,  the  latter  is  inapplicable  on  many  occasions. 

“The  invention  of  Mr.  Stroker  maybe  used  either  by  itself  or  in  aid  of  carving;  and  depends  on  the 
facts,  that  if  a depression  be  made  by  a blunt  instrument  on  the  surface  of  wood,  such  depressed  part 
will  again  rise  to  its  original  level  by  subsequent  immersion  in  water. 

“The  wood  to  be  ornamented  having  first  been  worked  out  to  its  proposed  shape,  Is  in  a state  to 
receive  the  drawing  of  the  pattern;  this  being  put  in,  a blunt  steel  tool,  or  burnisher,  or  die,  is  to  be 
applied  successively  to  all  those  parts  of  the  pattern  intended  to  be  in  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
to  be  driven  very  cautiously,  without  breaking  the  grain  of  the  wood,  till  the  depth  of  the  depression 
is  equal  to  the  subsequent  prominence  of  the  figures.  The  ground  is  then  to  lx*  reduced  by  planing 
or  tiling  to  the  level  of  the  depressed  part;  after  which,  the  piece  of  wood  being  placed  in  water, 
either  hot  or  cold,  the  parts  previously  depressed  will  rise  to  their  former  height,  und  will  thus  form  an 
embossed  pattern,  which  may  be  finished  by  the  usual  ojierations  of  carving. 

Shrinking  and  i carping. — The  permanence  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  woods  require  par- 
ticular consideration,  even  more  than  their  comparative  degrees  of  ornament,  especially  as  concerns 
those  works  which  consist  of  various  parts,  for  unless  they  are  combined  with  a due  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  pieces  in  different  directions,  and  to  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  atmosphere,  the  works  will  split  or  warp,  and  may  probably  be  rendered  eutirdy 
useless. 

The  piece  of  dried  wood  is  materially  smaller  than  in  its  first  or  wet  state,  and  as  it  is  at  all  times 
liable  to  reabsorb  moisture  from  a damp  atmosphere,  and  to  give  it  off  to  a dry  one,  even  after  having 
been  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  alterations  of  size  again  occur,  although  in  a less  degree. 

The  change  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  fibres  is  in  general  very  inconsiderable.*  It  is  so 
little  in  those  of  straight  grain,  that  a roil  split  out  of  clean  fir  or  deal  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
pendulum  of  a clock,  for  which  use  it  is  only  inferior  to  some  of  the  compensating  pendulums : whereas 
a piece  of  the  same  wood  taken  diametrically  out  of  the  centre  of  a tree,  or  the  cross  way  of  the  grain, 
forms  an  excellent  hygrometer,  and  indicate*  by  its  change  of  length  the  comparative  degree  of  moist- 
ure of  the  atmosphere.  The  important  difference  in  the  general  circumstances  of  the  woods,  in  the 
two  directions  of  the  grain,  we  propose  to  notice,  first  as  regards  the  purposes  of  turning,  and  afterwards 
those  of  joinery  work,  which  will  render  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  wood  in  its  original,  or  unseasoned 
state. 

The  turner  commonly  employs  the  transverse  section  of  the  wood,  and  we  may  suppose  the  annual 
rings  then  exhibited  to  consist  of  circular  rows  of  fibres  of  uniform  size,  each  of  which,  for  the  sake  of 
explanation,  I will  suppose  to  lx-  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

when  the  log  of  green  wood  is  exposed  to  a dry  atmosphere,  the  outer  fibres  contract  both  at  the 
sides  and  ends,  whereas  those  within  are  in  a measure  shielded  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  nearly  retain  their  original  dimensions.  Supposing  all  the  outside  fibres  to  be  reduced  to 
tbe  one  hundred  and  tenth,  or  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  an  inch,  as  the  external  series  can  no 
longer  fill  out  the  original  extent  of  the  animal  ring,  the  same  as  they  did  before  they  were  dried ; they 
divide,  not  singly,  but  into  groups,  as  the  unyielding  centre,  or  the  incompressible  mass  within  the  arch, 
causes  the  parts  of  which  the  latter  is  composed  to  separate,  and  the  divisions  occur  in  preference  at 
the  natural  indentations  of  the  margin,  which  appear  to  indicate  the  places  where  the  splits  are  likely 
to  commence. 

The  ends  being  the  most  exposed  to  the  air,  are  the 
first  attacked,  and  there  the  splits  are  principally 
radial,  with  occasional  diversions  concentric  with  the 
layers  of  fibres,  as  in  Fig.  3937,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
log  the  splits  liecome  gradually  extended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length.  The  air  penetrates  the  cracks,  nnd 
extends  both  cause  and  effect,  and  an  exjiusure  of  a 
few  weeks,  days,  or  even  one  day,  to  a hot.  dry  atmos- 
phere, will  sometimes  spoil  the  entire  log,  and  the 
more  rapidly  the  harder  the  wood,  from  its  smaller 
penetrability  to  the  air.  This  effect  is  iu  part  stayed 
by  covering  the  ends  of  the  wood  with  grease,  wax, 
glue,  or  paper,  to  defend  them,  but  the  best  plan  is  to 
transfer  the  pieces  very  gradually  from  the  one  atmos- 
phere to  the  other,  to  expose  them  equally  to  the  air 
at  all  {tarts,  and  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
hot,  dry  air. 

The  horizontal  slice  or  block  of  the  entire  tree  is  the 
most  proper  for  the  works  of  the  lathe,  as  it  is  presented  by  nature  the  most  nearly  prepared  to  our 
hand,  and  its  appearance,  strength,  grain,  and  shrinking,  are  the  most  uniform.  The  annual  rings,  if  any 
be  visible,  are,  as  in  Fig.  3936,  nearly  concentric  with  the  object,  the  fibres  around  the  circumference  are 


3937. 


• Good  boxwood  and  loncewood  were  approved  as  maierlnls  for  tbe  verified  scales  to  1*  employed  in  laying  down  tbe 
plans  fur  the  recent  parliamentary  survey,  as  being  next  in  accuracy  to  those  of  metal ; whereas  scale*  of  Ivory  are  eutirely 
nyeclrd  by  them,  owing  to  thoir  material  ran'r;tion  in  length  under  hy  an  (metrical  Influence.  See  their  printed  papers. 

Mr.  Fun-ham  says  ho  him  found  it  remarkable  variation  in  the  New  Zealand  pine,  the  Kowrie  or  Cowrie,  corrupted  Inio 
Cowdlu,  which  expands  so  much  a*  to  cause  the  strips  constituting  the  inside  mouldings  of  ships  to  expand  and  buckle, 
probably  from  the  comparative  moisture  of  our  atmosphere;  and  Colonel  Lloyd  says  he  (bund  the  teak  timbers  used  by 
him  in  constructing  a large  room  In  the  Mauritius  to  have  shrunk  three-quarters  of  an  inch  lu  length  in  thirty-eight  tevU 
although  this  wood  is  by  many-  cuuaidcml  to  shrink  sideways  least  of  ull  others. 
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alike,  ami  the  contraction  occurs  without  causiug  any  sensible  departure  from  the  circular  form.  Al- 
though thin  transverse  slices  are  necessarily  weak  from  the  inconsiderable  length  of  the  fibres  of  which 
they  are  composed,  (equal  only  in  length  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,)  they  are  strengthened  in  the 
generality  of  turned  works  by  the  margin,  such  as  we  find  in  the  rim  of  a snuff-box,  which  supports  the 
bottom  like  the  hoop  of  a drum  or  tamborinc. 

The  entire  circular  section  is  therefore  most  appropriate  for  taming ; next  to  it  the  quartering,  Fig. 
3930,  should  be  chosen,  but  its  appearance  is  less  favorable ; and  a worse  effect  happens,  as  the  shrink- 
ing causes  a sensible  departure  from  the  circle,  the  contraction  being  invariably  greater  upon  the  circu- 
lar arcs  of  fibres,  than  the  radial  lines  or  medullary  rays.  If  such  works  be  turned  before  the  materials 

393a  3939.  3940. 


are  thoroughly  prepared,  they  will  become  considerably  oval ; so  much  so,  that  a manufacturer  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  working  up  large  quantities  of  pear-tree,  informs  me  that  hallowed  pieces  rough-turned 
to  the  circle,  alter  so  much  ana  bo  unequally  in  the  drying,  that  works  of  three  iricnes  will  sometimes 
shrink  half  an  inch  more  on  the  one  diameter  than  the  other,  and  become  quite  oval ; it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  leave  them  half  nn  inch  Larger  than  the  intended  sire.  Even  in  woods  that  were  com- 
paratively dry,  a small  difference  may  in  general  be  detected  by  the  callipers,  when  they  have  been 
turned  some  time,  from  their  unequal  contraction. 

In  pieces  cut  lengthways,  such  as  Fig.  8940,  circumstances  are  still  less  favorable ; there  being  no 
perceptible  contraction  in  the  length  of  the  fibres,  the  whole  of  the  shrinking  takes  place  laterally,  at 
right  angles  to  them,  and  the  work  becomes  oval  to  the  full  extent  of  the  contraction  that  occurs  in  the 
fibres. 

The  plank-wood  is  almost  solely  employed  for  large  disks  which  would  be  too  weak  if  cut  out  trans- 
versely ; and  in  some  cases  for  objects  made  of  those  ornamental  woods  which  are  best  displayed  in 
that  section,  as  the  tulip,  rose,  king,  zebra,  partridge,  and  satin  woods.  Specimens  of  oak  from  ancient 
buildings  are  sometimes  thus  worked,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  wood  should  be  exceedingly  well  dried 
beforehand ; otherwise,  in  addition  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  greater  departure  from  the 
circle,  the  pieces  will  warp  and  twist,  an  effect  that  more  generally  concerns  the  joiner’s  art,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  will  now  proceed. 

When  the  green  wood  is  cut  up  into  planks,  boards,  and  veneers,  the  splitting  which  occurs  in  the 
transverse  section  is  less  to  be  feared  than  distortion  or  warping,  from  the  unequal  contraction  of  the 
fibres.  Thick  planks  are  partially  stayed  from  splitting  and  opening,  by  cleets  nailed  upon  each  end ; 
boards  are  left  unprotected,  and  veneers  are  protected  from  accidental  violence  by  slips  of  cloth  glued 
upon  each  end. 

One  plank  only  in  each  tree  can  ho  cxnctly  diametrical,  the  others  are  parallel  therewith,  and,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3937,  the  two  sides  of  all  the  hoards,  but  that  from  the  centre  are  differently  circum- 
stanced as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres,  and  contract  differently.  It  will  bo  generally  found 
that  the  boards  exposed  to  similar  conditions  on  both  sides,  become,  from  the  simple  effect  of  drying, 
convex  ou  the  side  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree ; this  will  be  explained  by  a reference  to  the  diagram, 

394  L 


Fig.  3941,  which  shows  that  the  longest  continuous  line  of  fibres  is  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  tree. 
Thus  let  a,  h,  c,  d,  e,f  represent  the  section  of  a board,  the  line  6 e of  which  is  supposed  to  contain  five 
fibres,  and  the  arc  dhf  thirty : therefore,  supposing  every  fibre  to  shrink  alike  in  general  dimensions, 
the  contraction  on  tho  arc  will  be  six  times  tliat  upon  the  short  radial  line,  and  the  new  margin  of  the 
board  will  be  the  dotted  line  which  proceeds  from  g to  A,  the  departure  of  which  from  the  original 
straight  line  will  be  five  times  os  much  at  d as  at  e. 


3942. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Tliis  is  not  imaginary,  as  it  is  in  all  cases  borne  out  by  observation,  where  the  pieces  are  exposed  to 
similar  circumstances  on  both  sides.  When  a true  flat  board  is  wanted,  it  is  a common  practice  to  saw 
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the  wide  plank  in  two  or  four  pieces,  to  change  sides  with  them  alternately,  and  glue  them  together 
again,  as  m Fig.  3942,  so  that  the  pieces  1,  8, 6 may  present  the  sides  towards  the  axis  of  the  tree,  and 
2,4, 6 those  towards  its  circumference ; the  curvature  from  shrinking  will  then  become  a serpentine  line 
consisting  of  six  arcs,  instead  of  one  continuous  circular  sweep. 

When  the  opposite  sides  of  a board  are  exposed  to  unequal  conditions,  the  moisture  will  swell  the 
fibres  on  the  one  side  and  make  that  convex,  and  in  the  opposite  manner  that  exposed  to  the  dry  air 
or  heat  will  contract  and  become  concave  ; from  these  circumstances,  when  several  pieces  of  wood  are 
placed  around  the  room  or  before  the  fire,  u to  air,n  the  sides  should  be  continually  changed,  that  both 
may  have  equal  treatment,  so  as  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  curvature.  To  remedy  the  defect  when  it 
may  have  occurred,  the  joiner  exposes  the  convex  side  to  the  fire,  but  it  is  obviously  better  to  be  spar- 
ing of  these  sudden  changes. 

Any  unequal  treatment  of  the  two  sides  is  almost  sure  to  curl  the  board ; if,  for  instance,  we  paste 
a sheet  of  paper  upon  one  side  of  a board,  it  will  in  the  first  instance  swell  the  surface  and  make  it 
convex ; as  the  paper  dries  it  contracts,  it  forces  the  wood  to  accompany  it  and  the  papered  Bide  be- 
comes hollow  ; when  two  equal  papers  are  pasted  on  opposite  sides,  this  change  does  not  generally 
occur.  A similar  effect  is  often  observed  when  a veneer  is  glued  on  a piece  of  wood ; hence  it  is  usual 
to  swell  the  surface  on  which  the  veneer  is  to  be  laid,  by  wetting  it  with  a sponge  dipped  in  tliin  size, 
so  as  to  make  it  moderately  round  ; in  this  case,  the  wetted  surface  of  the  board,  and  the  glued  surface 
of  the  veneer,  are  expanded  nearly  alike  by  the  moisture,  and  in  drying  they  also  contract  alike,  so  that 
under  favorable  management  the  board  recovers  its  true  flat  figure. 

The  woods  are  much  less  disposed  to  become  curved  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  than  crossways; 
but  another  evil  equally  or  more  untractablc  is  now  met  with,  as  the  general  figure  of  the  board  is  more 
or  less  disposed  to  twist  and  warp,  so  that  when  it  is  laid  upon  a flat  surface  it  touches  only  at  the  two 
diagonal  comers,  and  is  said  to  lx;  “ in  winding”  This  error  is  the  less  experienced  iu  the  straight- 
grained  pint's  and  mahogany,  which  are  therefore  selected  for  works  in  which  constancy  of  figure  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  as  in  models  for  the  foundry,  and  objects  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  climate. 

The  warping  may  arise  from  the  curved  direction  of  the  fibres  in  respect  to  the  length  of  the  plank, 
and  also  from  the  spiral  direction  in  which  many  trees  grow ; in  some,  for  example,  the  furrows  of  the 
bark  are  frequently  twisted  as  much  as  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  and  some- 
times even  thirty  and  forty.  The  woods  themselves  when  split  through  the  centre  of  the  tree  differ 
materially ; they  sometimes  present  a tolerably  flat  surface,  at  others  they  aro  much  in  winding  or 
twisted,  a further  corroboration  of  the  “ spiral  growth we  cannot  be  therefore  much  surprised  that 
the  planks  cut  out  from  such  woods  should  in  a degree  pursue  the  patlis  thus  early  impressed  upon 
them. 


Boxwood  is  often  very  much  twisted  in  this  manner.  The  writer  had  a block,  the  diameter  of  which 
was  nine  inches ; its  surface  was  split  at  five  parts,  with  spiral  grooves,  at  an  utigle  of  nearly  thirty 
degrees  with  the  axis ; these  made  exactly  one  complete  revolution , or  one  turn  of  a screw  in  the  length 
Of  the  piece,  which  was  just  three  feet 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Alerce,  a pine  growing  in  the  island  of  Chiloe  in  South  America,  to  the  diam- 
eter of  about  four  feet,  and  whose  wood  resembles  the  cedar  of  lx?  ban  on  in  color,  is  so  remarkably 
straight  in  the  (p*ain,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  split  it  into  planks  about  eight  feet  long  and 
seven  inches  wide,  which  are  almost  as  true  as  if  they  were  cut  with  the  saw,  although  of  course  not 
quite  so  smooth. 

To  correct  the  errors  of  winding  and  curvature  in  length,  the  joiner,  in  working  upon  rigid  pieces,  first 

{)lan«  s off  the  higher  points  so  as  to  produce  the  true  form  by  reduction.  But  when  the  objects  are 
ong  and  thin,  they  are  corrected  by ’the  hands,  just  as  we  should  straighten  a cane,  or  a walking  stick, 
except  that  the  one  angle  of  the  bourd  is  rested  upon  the  bench  or  floor,  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand, 
and  the  pressure  is  applied  between  them. 

Broad  thin  pieces  are  sometimes  warmed  on  both  sides  before  the  e a 3943  , 

fire  to  lessen  their  rigidity;  they  are  then  fixed  between  two  stout  r-v 
flat  boards  by  means  of  several  hand-screws,  and  allowed  to  remain 
until  they  are  quite  cold ; this  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  mode  of  bend- 
ing timber  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes,  but  applied  in  a less 
elaborate  manner. 

In  concluding  this  division  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the 
shrinking  aud  contracting  of  the  straight -grained  woods,  especially 
deal  and  mahogany,  cause  but  little  distortion  of  their  general  shape  j 
after  they  liave  lieen  properly  dried ; but  the  diversity  of  grain,  a | 
principal  cause  of  beauty  of  figure  in  the  ornamental  woods,  is  at  the  i 
same  time  a source  of  confusion  in  their  shrinking,  which  being  called 
on  to  pursue  many  paths,  (which  are  parallel  with  the  fibres,  however  ii 
tortuous,)  gives  rise  to  a greater  disturbance  from  the  original  shape,  j 

or  in  extreme  cases,  even  causes  them  to  split  where  the  contraction  H 

is  restrained  by  the  peculiarity  of  growth.  f C 

In  the  handsome  furniture  woods  the  economy  of  manufacture  cor- 
rects this  evil,  as  from  their  great  value  they  are  cut  into  very  tliin  y 

slices  or  veneers,  and  glued  upon  a stout  fabric  of  straight -grained 
wood,  commonly  inferior  mahogany,  cedar,  or  deal,  by  which  the  op- 
posite characters,  of  beauty  of  appearance  and  permanence  of  form,  arc  combined  at  a moderate  ex- 
pense ; these  processes  will  lie  explained. 

Combining  different  pieces  of  wood. — In  combining  several  pieces  of  wood  for  works  in  caqientry 
and  cabinet-making,  the  different  circumstance*  of  the  plank  09  respects  its  length  aud  width  sbouki 
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be  always  borne  in  inind.  Provision  must  be  made  that  the  shrinking  and  swelling  arc  as  little  re- 
strained as  possible,  otherwise  the  pieces  may  split  and  warp  with  an  irresistible  force : and  the  prin- 
cipal reliance  for  permanence  or  standing,  should  be  placed  on  those  nieces,  (or  lines  of  the  work,)  cut 
out  the  lengthway  of  the  plank,  which  are,  as  before  explained,  much  less  disposed  to  break  or  become 
crooked,  than  the  crossway  sections : these  particulars  will  be  more  distinctly  shown  by  one  or  two 
illustrations. 

Let  abed  represent  the  flat  surface  of  a board ; e f,  the  edge  of  the  same,  and  g h the  end ; no  con- 
traction will  occur  upon  the  line  e f or  the  length,  and  in  the  general  way,  that  line  will  remain 
pretty  straight  and  rigid ; but  the  whole  of  the  shrinking  will  take  place  on  g h,  the  width,  which  is 
slender,  flexible,  and  disposed  to  l>ecomo  curved  from  any  unequal  exposure  to  the  air;  the  four 
marginal  lines  of  abed,  are  not  likely  to  alter  materially  in  respect  to  each  other,  but  they  will 
remain  tolerably  parallel  and  square,  if  originally  so  formed. 

A dovetailed  box  consists  of  six  such  pieces,  the  four  sides  of  which,  A B C D,  Fig.  3944,  are  inter- 
laced at  the  angles  by  the  dovetails,  so  that  the  flexible  lineB,  as  g h,  on  B,  are  connected  with,  and 
strengthened  by,  the  strong  lines,  as  c d,  on  A,  and  so  on : the  whole  collectively  form  a very  rigid 
frame,  the  more  especially  when  the  bottom  piece  is  fixed  to  the  sides  by  glue  or  screw’s,  os  it  entirely 
removes  from  them  the  small  power  of  racking  upon  the  four  angles,  (by  a motion  like  that  of  the 
jointed  parallel  rule,)  which  might  happen  if  the  dovetails,  shown  on  a larger  scale  in  Fig.  3945,  were 
loosely  fatted. 

3945.  3944. 


When  the  grain  of  tho  four  sides  ABCD  runs  in  the  same  direction,  or  parallel  with  the  edges  of 
the  box  or  drawer,  as  shown  by  the  shade  lines  on  A and  B,  and  the  pieces  are  equally  wet  or  dry, 
they  will  contract  or  expand  equally,  and  without  any  mischief  or  derangement  happening  to  the  work  ; 
to  insure  this  condition,  the  four  sides  arc  usually  cut  out  of  the  same  plank.  But  if  the  pieces  had  the 
grain  in  different  directions,  as  C and  I),  and  the  two  were  nailed  together,  D would  entirely  prevent 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  C,  and  the  latter  would  probably  be  split  or  cast,  from  being  restrained. 
When  admissible,  it  is  therefore  usual  to  avoid  fixing  together  those  pieces,  in  which  the  grain  runs 
respectively  lengthways  and  crossways,  especially  where  apprehension  exists  of  tho  occurrence  of 
swelling  or  shrinking. 

A wide  board,  Fig.  3945},  composed  of  the  slips  ABODE,  (reversed  as  in  Fig.  3942,)  is  rendered 
still  more  permanent,  and  very  much  stronger,  when  its  ends  are  confined  by  two  clamps,  such  as  O II, 
(one  only  seen;)  the  shade  lines  represent  the  direction  of  the  grain.  The  group  of  pieces,  A to  E,  con- 
tract in  width  upon  the  line  A E,  and  upon  it  they  arc  also  flexible,  whereas  the  clump  O H is  strong 
and  incapable  ot  contraction  in  that  direction,  and  therefore  unless  the  wood  is  thoroughly  dry  the  two 
parts  should  be  connected  in  a manner  that  will  allow  for  the  alteration  of  the  one  alone.  This  i9 
effected  by  the  tongue  and  groove  fitting  as  represented ; the  end  piece  G II  is  sometimes  only  fastened 
by  a little  glue  in  the  centre  of  its  length,  but  in  cabinet-work,  where  tho  seasoning  of  the  wood  is  gen- 
erally better  attended  to,  it  is  glued  throughout. 


If  the  clamp  G H were  fixed  bv  tenons,  (one  of  which,  ij,  is  shown  detached  in  Fig.  3946.)  the  con- 
traction of  the  port  of  the  board  bctw’een  the  tenons  might  cause  it  to  split,  the  distauce  between  the 
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mortises  in  0 H being  unalterable ; or  the  swelling  of  the  board  might  cause  it  to  bulge,  and  become 
rounding  ; or  the  entire  frame  would  twist  and  warp,  as  the  expansion  of  the  centre  might  be  more 
powerful  than  the  resistance  to  change  in  the  two  clamps,  and  force  them  to  bend 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  if  any  question  exist  as  to  the  entire  and  complete  dryness  of  the  wood, 
the  use  of  clamps  is  hazardous ; although  in  their  alienee,  the  shrinking  might  tear  away  the  wood 
from  the  plain  glue-joint,  even  if  it  extended  entirely  across,  without  causing  any  further  mischief,  but 
more  generally  tire  shrinking  would  split  the  solid  board 

Another  mode  of  clamping  is  represented  at  K ; it  is  there  placed  edgeways,  and  attached  by  an 
undercut  or  dovetailed  groove,  slightly  taper  in  its  length,  and  is  fixed  by  a little  glue  at  the  larger 
end,  which  holds  the  two  in  firm  contact : each  of  these  modes,  and  some  others,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed for  the  large  drawing-boards  required  by  architects  and  engineers  for  the  drawings  made  with 
squares  and  instruments. 

From  a similar  motive,  the  thin  bottom  of  n drawer  is  grooved  into  the  two  sides  and  front,  and  only 
fixed  to  the  back  of  the  drawer  by  a few  small  screws  or  brads,  so  that  it  may  swell  or  shrink  without 
splitting,  which  might  result  were  it  confined  all  around  its  margin.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  glue 
thin  slips  along  the  sides  of  large  drawers,  as  in  Fig.  3047,  which  strengthen  the  sides,  and  being  grooved 
to  receive  the  bottom,  allow  it  to  shriuk  without  interfering  either  with  the  front  or  bock  of  the  drawer. 

In  an  ordinary  door  with  two  or  mdlre  panels,  all  the  mnrginal  pieces  run  lengthways  of  the  grain; 
the  two  sides,  called  the  stiles,  extend  the  whole  height,  and  receive  the  transverse  pieces  or  rails,  now 
mortised  through  the  stiles,  and  wedged  tight,  but  without  risk  of  splitting,  on  account  of  their  small 
width ; every  panel  is  fitted  into  a groove  within  four  edges  of  the  frame.  The  width  of  the  panel 
should  be  a trifle  less  than  the  extreme  width  of  the  grooves,  and  even  the  mouldings,  when  they  are 
not  worked  in  the  solid,  arc  fixed  to  the  frame  alone,  and  not  to  the  panel,  that  they  may  not  interfere 
with  its  altemtidhs ; therefore  in  every  direction,  we  have  the  framework  in  its  strongest  and  most 
permanent  position  as  to  grain,  and  the  panel  is  unrestrained  from  alteration  in  width  if  so  disposed. 

Tliis  system  of  combination  is  carried  to  a great  extent  in  the  tops  of  mahogany  billiard-tables,  which 
consist  of  numerous  pauels  about  8 inches  square,  the  frames  of  which  are  in.  wide  and  If  in.  thick; 
the  panels  are  plouglied  and  tongued,  so  as  to  be  level  on  the  upper  side,  and  from  their  small  size  the 
individual  contraction  of  the  separate  pieces  is  insignificant,  and  consequently  the  general  figure  of  the 
table  is  comparatively  certain.  Of  late  years,  we  are  told  that  slate,  a material  uninfluenced  by  the 
atmosphere,  lias  been  almost  exclusively  used;  the  top  of  a full-sized  table,  of  12  by  6 feet,  consists 
of  four  slal»s  one  inch  thick,  ground  on  their  lower,  and  planed  by  machinery  on  their  upper  surfaces : 
the  iron  tables  are  almost  atuindoned  for  several  reasons.  Lange  thin  slates,  from  their  permanence  of 
form,  are  sometimes  used  by  engineers  and  others  for  drawing  upon,  and  also  in  carpentry  for  the 
panels  of  superior  doors. 

On  glueing  various  works  in  wood. — Glue  is  the  cement  used  for  joining  different  pieces  of  wood ; 
it  is  a common  jelly,  made  from  the  scraps  that  are  pared  off  the  hides  of  animals  before  they  are 
subjected  to  the  tan-pit  for  conversion  into  leather.  The  inferior  kinds  of  glue  are  often  contaminated 
with  a considerable  portion  of  the  lime  used  for  removing  the  hair  from  the  skins,  but  the  better  sorts 
are  transparent,  especially  the  thin  cakes  of  the  Salisbury  glue,  which  arc  of  a clear  amber  color. 

In  preparing  the  glue"  for  use,  it  is  most  usually  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  soaked  for  about 
twelve  hours  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; it  is  then  melted  in  a glue-kettle,  which  is  a double 
vessel  or  water-bath,  the  inner  one  for  the  gkae,  the  outer  for  the  water,  in  order  that  the  temperature 
applied  may  never  exceed  that  of  boiling  water.  The  glue  is  allowed  at  first  to  summer  gently  for  one 
or  two  hours,  and  if  needful  it  is  thinned  hy  the  addition  of  hot  water,  until  it  runs  from  the  brash  in  a 
fine  stream ; it  should  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  dirt  by  a cover,  in  which  a notch  is  made  for  the 
brush.  Sometimes  the  glue  is  covered  with  water,  and  boiled  without  being  soaked. 

Glue  is  considered  to  act  in  a twofold  manner,  first  by  simple  adhesion,  and  secondly  by  excluding 
the  air,  so  as  to  bring  into  notion  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  latter,  however,  alone  is  an 
insufficient  explanation,  as  the  strength  of  a well-made  glue-joint  is  frequently  greater  thun  the  known 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere : indeed,  it  often  exceeds  the  strength  of  the  solid  wood,  as  the  fracture 
does  not  at  all  times  occur  through  the  joint,  and  when  it  does,  it  almost  invariably  tears  out  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  wood ; mahogany  and  deal  are  considered  to  hold  the  glue  better  than  any  other 
woods. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  or  thickness  of  the  glue,  as  that  joint  holds  tlie 
best  in  which  the  neighboring  pieces  of  wood  are  brought  the  most  closely  into  contact ; they  should 
first  be  well  wetted  with  the  glue,  and  then  pressed  together  in  various  ways  to  exclude  as  much  of  it 
as  possible,  as  will  be  explained. 

The  works  in  turnery  do  not  in  general  require  much  recourse  to  glue,  as  the  parts  are  more  usually 
connected  by  screws  cut  upon  the  edges  of  the  materials  themselves ; but  when  glue  is  used  by  the 
turner,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  so  completely  similar  to  that  practised  in  joinery- works,  that  no 
separate  instructions  appear  to  be  called  for,  especially  as  those  parts  in  which  glue  is  required,  as  for 
example  in  Tunbridge  ware,  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  joinery-work. 

When  glue  is  applied  to  the  end  grain  of  the  wood,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  pores;  it  is  therefore 
usual  first  to  glue  the  end  wood  rather  plentifully,  and  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  to  fill  the  grain,  and  then 
to  repeat  the  process  until  the  usual  quantity  will  remain  upon  the  face  of  the  work ; but  it  never 
holds  so  well  upon  the  endway  as  the  lengthway  of  the  fibres. 

In  glueing  tne  edges  of  two  boards  together  they  are  first  planod  very  straight,  true,  and  square ; 
thev  are  then  carefully  examined  as  to  accuracy,  and  marked,  to  show  which  way  they  are  intended 
to  be  placed.  The  one  piece  is  fixed  upright  in  the  chaps  of  the  bench,  the  other  is  laid  obliquely 
agninst  it,  and  the  glue-brush  is  then  run  along  the  angle  formed  between  their  edges,  which  arc  then 
maced  in  contact,  and  rubbed  hard  together  lengthways,  to  force  out  as  much  of  the  glue  as  posable. 
When  the  joint  begins  to  feel  stiff  under  the  hand,  the  two  ports  are  brought  into  their  intended 
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position  and  left  to  dry ; or  as  the  bench  cannot  in  general  be  spared  so  long,  the  work  is  cautiously 
removed  from  it,  and  rested  in  contact  with  a slip  of  wood  placed  against  the  wall,  at  a small  inch* 
nation  from  the  perpendicular.  Two  men  are  required  in  glueing  the  joints  of  long  boards. 

In  glueing  a thin  slip  of  wood  on  the  edge  of  a board,  as  for  a moulding,  it  is  rubbed  down  very 
close  and  firm,  and  if  it  show  any  disposition  to  spring  up  at  the  ends,  it  is  retained  by  placing  thereon 
heavy  weights,  which  should  remain  until  the  work  is  cold ; but  it  is  a better  plan  to  glue  on  a wide 
piece,  and  then  to  saw  off  the  part  exceeding  that  which  is  required. 

Many  works  require  screw-clamps  and  other  contrivances,  to  retain  the  respective  parts  in  coutact 
whilst  the  glue  is  drying ; in  others,  the  fittings  by  which  the  pieces  aro  attached  together  supply  the 
needful  pressure.  For  instance,  in  glueing  the  dovetails  of  a box,  or  a drawer,  such  as  Fig.  3941,  clove' 
tails,  if  properly  fitted,  hold  the  sides  together  in  the  requisite  manner,  and  the  following  is  the  order 
of  proceeding. 

The  dovetail  pins,  on  the  end  B,  Fig.  3944,  arc  first  sparingly  glued,  that  piece  is  then  fixed  in  the 
chaps  of  the  bench,  glue  upwards,  and  the  side  A,  held  horizontally,  is  driven  down  upon  B by  blow* 
of  a hammer,  which  are  given  upon  a wosto  piece  of  wood,  smooth  upon  its  lower  face,  and  placed 
over  the  dovetail  pins,  which  should  a little  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  so  that  when  their 
superfluous  length  is  finally  pluned  off,  they  may  make  a good  clean  joint.  When  the  pins  of  the 
dovetails  come  flush  with  the  face,  the  driving-block  is  placed  beside  them  to  allow  the  pins  to  rise 
above  the  surface.  The  second  end,  D,  is  then  glued  the  same  as  B,  it  is  also  fixed  in  the  bench,  and 
A is  driven  down  upon  it  as  before  ; this  unites  the  three  sides  of  the  square.  The  other  pins  on  the 
ends  B and  D are  then  glued,  and  the  first  side.  A,  is  placed  downwards  on  the  bench,  upon  two  slips 
of  wood  placed  close  under  the  dovetails,  that  it  may  stand  solid,  and  the  remaining  side,  1),  is  driven 
down  upon  them  to  complete  the  connection  of  the  four  sides. 

The  box  is  then  measured  with  a square,  to  ascertain  if  it  have  accidentally  become  rhotnboulal,  or 
out  of  square,  which  should  be  immediately  corrected  by  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  longer 
diagonal ; lastly,  the  superfluous  glue  is  scraped  off  whilst  it  is  still  soft  with  a chisel,  and  a sponge 
dipped  in  the  hot  water  of  the  glue-kettle  is  occasionally  used,  to  remove  the  last  portion  of  glue  from 
the  work. 

The  general  method  pursued  in  glueing  the  angles  of  the  frame  for  a panel  is  somewhat  similar, 
although  modified,  to  meet  the  different  structure  of  the  joints.  The  tenons  are  made  quite  parallel 
both  ways,  but  the  mortises  are  a little  bevelled  or  made  longer  outside,  to  admit  the  small  wedges  by 
which  the  tenons  are  fasteued ; aud  the  stiles  are  made  somewhat  longer  than  when  finished,  to  pre- 
vent the  mortises  from  being  broken  out  in  driving  the  wedges,  which  are  mostly  cut  out  of  the  waste 
pieces  sawn  off  from  the  tenons  in  forming  their  shoulder s or  haunches.  Tbfee  details  are  seen  in  Fig.  3946. 

In  glueing  the  frame  for  a single  panel  which  is  fitted  into  a groove,  the  whole  of  the  frame  is  put 
together  before  commencing  the  glueing,  and  the  stiles  are  knocked  off  one  at  a time,  by  which  the 
misplacement  of  the  pieces  is  avoided.  The  tenons  are  glued,  and  a little  glue  is  thrust  mto  the  two 
mortises  with  a thin  piece  of  wood ; when  the  stiles  have  been  driven  down  close,  the  joint  is  com- 
pleted by  the  insertion  of  a wedge  on  each  side  of  the  tenon ; their  points  are  dipped  in  the  glue,  and 
they  arc  driven  in  like  nails,  so  as  to  fill  out  the  mortises,  after  which  the  tenons  cannot  be  with- 
drawn : sometimes  the  wedge*  are  driven  into  saw-kerfe,  previously  made  near  the  sides  of  the  tenons ; 
the  other  stile  is  then  knocked  off,  glued,  and  fixed  in  tho  same  manner.  Occasionally  all  four  tenons 
are  glued  at  the  same  tune,  and  the  two  stiles  are  pressed  together  by  screw-clamps,  stretching  across 
the  frame  just  within  the  tenons ; the  wedges  are  lastly  driven  in,  before  the  removal  of  the  clamps, 
and  the  door,  if  square  and  true,  is  left  to  dry. 

In  many  other  cases  also,  the  respective  pieces  are  pressed  together  by  screws  variously  contrived ; 
the  boards  employed  to  save  the  work  from  being  disfigured  by  the  screws  are  planed  flat,  and  are 
warmed  before  the  fire,  to  supply  heat  to  keep  the  glue  fluid  until  the  work  is  screwed  up,  and  the 
warmth  afterwards  assists  in  drying  the  glue : such  heated  boards  are  named  cauls,  and  they  are  par- 
ticularly needed  in  laying  down  large  veneers,  which  process  is  thus  accomplished. 

The  surfaces  of  the  table  or  panel,  and  both  sides  of  the  veneer,  are  scratched  over  with  a tool  called 
a toothing- plane,  which  has  a perpendicular  iron  full  of  small  grooves,  so  that  it  always  retains  a notched 
or  serrated  edge ; this  makes  the  roughness  on  the  respective  pieces,  called  the  tooth  or  key,  for  the  hold 
of  the  glue.  A caul  of  the  size  of  the  table  is  mode  ready ; and  several  jiairs  of  clamps,  each  consisting 
of  two  strong  wooden  bars,  placed  edgeways,  and  planed  a little  convex  or  rounding  on  their  inner 
edges,  and  connected  at  their  extremities  with  iron  screw-bolts  and  nuts,  are  adjusted  to  the  proper 
opening ; the  table  is  wanned  on  its  face,  and  the  veneer  anil  caul  are  both  made  very  hot* 

All  being  ready,  the  table  is  brushed  over  quickly  with  thin  glue  or  size,  the  veneer  is  glued  and  laid 
on  the  table,  then  the  hot  caul,  and  lastly  tho  clamping-bars,  which  are  screwed  down  as  quickly  as 
possible,  at  distances  of  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  until  they  lie  exactly  flat.  The  slender  veneer  is 
thereby  made  to  touch  the  table  at  every  point,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  glue  is  squeezed  out,  as 
the  heat  of  the  caul  is  readily  communicated  through  the  thin  veneer  to  the  glue  and  retains  it  in  a 
state  of  fluidity  for  the  short  space  of  time  required  for  screwing  down,  when  several  active  men  are 
engaged  in  the  process.  The  table  is  kept  under  restraint  until  entirely  cold,  generally  for  the  whole 
night  at  least,  and  the  drying  is  not  considered  complete  under  two  or  three  daya.f 


• If  the  clamps  were  straight,  their  pressure  would  be  only  exerted  at  the  tides  of  the  table;  but  heing  curved  to  tho 
extent  of  one  inch  in  three  or  lour  feet,  their  pressure  is  first  exerted  in  the  centre,  and  gradually  extends  over  their  entire 
length,  when  they  ore  so  fur  strain^  as  tu  make  the  rounded  edge  bear  Sul  upou  the  table  uwl  caul  respectively. 

t In  some  of  the  large  manufactories  for  cabinet-work,  the  promises  are  heated  by  steam-pipes,  in  which  ease  they  havo 
frequently  a close  stove  in  every  workshop,  heated  many  degrees  beyond  the  general  temperature,  for  giving  the  Anal 
seasoning  to  the  wood,  for  beating  the  cauls,  and  for  warming  the  glue,  w hich  is  then  done  by  opening  a small  steam-pipe 
into  the  outer  vessel  or  the  glue-pot.  The  arrangement  is  extremely  clean,  said  from  tiro,  aud  the  degree  of  the  heat  is 
very  much  under  control. 
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When  the  objects  to  be  glued  are  curved,  the  cauls,  or  motdds,  must  be  made  of  the  counterpart 
curve,  so  as  to  fit  them ; for  example,  in  glueing  the  sounding-board  upon  the  body  of  a harp,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  half  of  a cone,  a trough  or  caul  is  used  of  a corresponding  curvature,  and  fur- 
nished all  along  the  edge  with  a series  of  screws  to  bring  the  work  into  the  closest  possible  contact. 

In  glueing  the  veneers  of  maple,  oak,  and  other  woods  upon  curved  mouldings,  such  as  tliose  for  pic- 
ture-frames,  the  cauls  or  counterpart  moulds  are  made  to  fit  the  work  exactly.  The  moulding  is  usu- 
allv  made  in  long  pieces  and  polished,  previously  to  being  mitred  or  joined  together  to  the  sixes  re- 
quired. 

In  works  that  are  curved  in  their  length,  as  the  circular  fronts  of  drawers,  and  many  of  the  foundry 
patterns  that  arc  worked  to  a long  sweep,  the  pieces  that  receive  the  pressure  of  the  screws  used  in 
fixing  the  work  together  u whilst  it  is  under  glue,”  are  made  in  narrow  slips,  aud  pierced  with  a small 
hole  at  each  end ; they  arc  then  strung  together  like  a necklace,  but  witli  two  strings.  This  flexible 
caul  can  be  used  for  all  curves ; the  strings  prevent  the  derangement  of  the  pieces  whilst  they  are  being 
fixed,  or  tlicir  loss  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

We  have  mentioned  these  cases  to  explain  the  general  methods,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  thin  glue, 
of  a proper  degree  of  warmth  to  prevent  it  from  being  chilled,  and  of  a pressure  that  may  cause  the 
greatest  possible  exclusion  of  glue  from  the  joint.  But  for  the  comparatively  small  purposes  of  the 
amatuer,  four  or  six  hand-screws,  or  ordinary  clamps,  or  the  screw-chajw  of  the  bench,  aided  by  a string 
to  bind  around  many  of  the  curvilinear  and  other  works,  will  generally  suffice. 

As,  however,  the  amateur  may  occasionally  require  to  glue  down  a piece  of  veneer,  we  will,  in  con- 
clusion, describe  the  method  of  “ laying  it  with  the  hammer,1*  which  requires  nouc  of  the  apparatus  just 
described,  but  the  v entering  hummer  alone.  This  is  either  made  of  iron  with  a very  wide  and  thin  plane, 
or  more  generally  of  a piece  of  wood  from  three  to  four  inches  square,  with  a round  handle  projecting 
from  the  centre ; the  one  edge  of  the  hammer-head  is  sawn  down  for  the  insertion  of  a piece  of  sheet- 
iron  or  steel,  that  projects  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  the  edge  of  which  is  made  very  straight,  smooth, 
and  round ; and  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  wooden  head  of  the  veneering  hammer  is  rounded,  to 
Avoid  its  hurting  the  liand. 

The  table  and  both  sides  of  the  veneer  having  been  toothed,  the  surface  of  the  table  is  warmed,  and 
the  outer  face  of  the  veneer  and  the  surface  of  the  table  arc  wetted  with  very  thin  glue  or  with  a stiff 
size.  The  inner  face  of  the  veneer  is  next  glued ; it  is  held  for  a few  moments  before  a blazing  fire  of 
shavings  to  render  the  glue  very  fluid,  it  i<  turned  quickly  down  upon  the  table,  and  if  large  is  rubbed 
down  by  the  outstretched  hands  of  several  men  ; the  principal  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  glue  is  then 
forced  out  by  the  veneering  hammer,  tlie  edge  of  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table ; the  work- 
man leans  with  his  whole  weight  upon  the  hammer,  by  means  of  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  wrig- 
gles the  tool  by  its  handle,  and  draws  it  towards  the  edge  of  the  table,  continuing  to  bear  heavily  upoo 
it  all  the  time. 

The  pressure  being  applied  upon  so  narrow  nn  edge,  and  which  is  gradually  traversed  or  scraped 
over  the  entire  surface,  squeezes  out  the  glue  before  it,  as  in  a wave,  and  forces  it  out  at  the  edge ; hav- 
ing proceeded  along  one  line,  the  workman  returns  to  the  centre,  and  wriggles  the  tool  along  another 
part  close  by  the  side  of  the  former;  and  in  fact  as  many  men  are  generally  engaged  upon  the  surface 
of  the  table  as  the  shop  will  supply,  or  that  can  cluster  around  it  The  veneer  is  from  time  to  time 
wetted  with  the  hot  size,  which  keeps  up  the  warmth  of  the  glue,  and  relieves  the  friction  of  the  ham- 
mers, which  might  otherwise  tear  the  face  of  the  wood. 

The  wet  and  warmth  also  render  the  veneer  more  pliable,  and  prevent  it  from  cracking  and  curling 
op  at  the  edges,  as  should  the  glue  become  chilled  the  veneer  would  break  from  the  sudden  bending  to 
which  it  might  be  subjected,  by  the  pressure  of  the  hammer  just  behind  the  wave  of  glue,  which  latter 
would  be  then  too  stiff  to  work  out  freely,  owing  to  its  gradual  loss  of  fluidity ; the  operation  must, 
therefore,  lie  conducted  with  all  possible  expedition. 

The  concluding  process  is  to  tap  the  surface  all  over  with  the  back  of  the  hammer,  and  the  dull  hol- 
low sound  will  immediately  indicate  where  the  contact  is  incomplete,  and  hero  the  application  of  the 
hammer  must  be  repeated ; sometimes  when  the  glue  is  too  far  set  in  these  spots,  the  inner  vessel  of 
the  glue- put  or  heated  irons  are  laid  on  to  restore  the  warmth.  By  some,  the  table  is  at  the  conclusion 
laid  fiat  on  the  floor,  veneer  downwards,  and  covered  over  with  shavings,  to  prevent  the  too  sudden  ac-  < 

cess  of  air.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  of  the  process  increases  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  ; the  tnode 
is  more  laborious  and  less  certain  than  that  previously  described,  although  it  is  constantly  resorted  to 
for  the  smaller  pieces  and  strips  of  vender. 

CHARACTERS  AND  USES  OF  THE  WOODS  COMMONLY  EMPLOYED  IN  MECHANICAL  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  ARTS. 

Abe i.e.  See  Poplar. 

Acacia,  true.  Tlie  Acacia  proximo  Mordi,  A.  Guillard's  MSS.,  called  in  Cuba  Sabicii,  and  in  England 
Banco  and  Savacu,  is  a heavy,  durable  wood  of  the  red-mahogany  character,  but  rather  darker  and 
plainer ; it  is  highly  esteemed  in  ship  building. 

Tlie  true  acacias  arc  found  in  warm  parts  of  the  world,  and  yield  valuable  though  usually  small 
timber,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  bard  and  tough,  as  Acacia  tortuom,  called  Caaba  w -tree 
in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Acacia  verck  has  very  hard  white  wood,  as 
well  as  other  species.  A.  melanorylon,  black  wattle-tree  and  black  wood,  and  A.  decurrent, 
green  wattle,  occur  ill  New  Holland. 

In  India,  Acacia  arabica  and  famesiana,  commonly  called  bubool,  A.  speciosa,  and  A.  tundra, 
yield  timber  valued  for  different  purposes.  Many  of  these  trees  exude  gum,  and  their  bark  is 
employed  in  tanning  leather. 

Acacia,  false,  the  common  acacia  or  locust-trcc.  See  Locutt-trce. 

A ieican  Black-wood.  See  Black  Botany- Bay  Wood. 
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Au>er,  ( Ainu s glutinosa,)  Europe  nod  Asia.  There  are  other  species  in  North  America  and  the  Hima- 
layas. The  common  older  seldom  exceeds  40  feet  in  height,  is  very  durable  under  water,  and  was 
used  for  the  piles  of  the  Rialto  ut  Venice,  the  buildings  at  Ravenna,  Ac. : the  wood  is  also  much 
used  for  pipes,  pumps,  and  sluices.  Tfio  color  of  alder  is  reddish-yellow  of  different  shades,  and 
nearly  uniform  ; the  wood  is  soft,  and  the  smaller  trees  are  much  used  for  inferior  turnery,  as  tooth- 
powder  boxes,  common  toys,  brushes  and  bobbins,  and  occasionally  for  foundry  patterns.  The  roots 
and  knots  are  sometimes  beautifully  veined,  and  used  in  cabinet-work.  The  charcoal  of  the  alder 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Aloes-wood.  Sec  Caleuibcg. 

Amo  no-tree,  (A mygdalus  communis,)  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  Desormcaux,  as  being  bard, 
heavy,  oily  or  resinous,  and  somewhat  pliable ; he  says,  the  wood  towards  the  root  so  much  resem- 
bles lignum-vitm  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  It  is  sometimes  called  false 
lignum-vita,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes,  as  handles,  the  teeth  and  bearings  of  wheels,  pulleys, 
Ac^  and  any  work  exposed  to  blows  or  rough  usage.  It  is  met  with  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Syria, 
Barbary,  Ac.  The  wood  of  the  bitter  almond,  grown  in  exposed  rocky  situations,  is  preferred. 

Ambot.va-wood.  See  Kiabooca-aoodL 

Angina- wood.  See  Cangicawood. 

A ps.  See  Poplar. 

Aitle  tree,  (Pgrus  J faint.)  The  woods  of  the  apple-trees,  especially  of  the  uncultivated,  are  in  gen- 
eral pretty  hard  and  close,  and  of  red  brown  tints,  mostly  lighter  than  the  hazelnut.  The  butt  of 
the  tree  only  is  used  ; it  is  generally  very  straight  and  free  from  knots  up  to  the  crown,  whence 
the  branches  spring.  The  apple-tree  splits  very  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best  woods  for  standing 
when  it  is  properly  seasoned ; it  is  very  much  used  in  Tunbridge  turnery,  for  bottle-cases,  Ac. : it 
is  a clean-working  wood,  and  being  harder  than  chestnut,  sycamore,  or  lime-tree,  is  better  adapted 
than  they  are  for  screwed  work,  but  is  inferior  in  that  respect  to  pear-tree,  which  is  tougher.  Tho 
millwright  uses  the  crab-tree  for  the  teeth  of  mortise-wheels. 

Apricot-tree,  (Armeniaca  vulgaris,)  a native  of  Armenia,  is  mentioned  in  all  of  the  French  works  on 
turning,  beginning  with  Bergeron,  (1792,)  who  says  the  wood  of  the  apricot-tree  is  very  rarely  met 
with  sound,  but  tliat  it  is  agreeably  veined,  and  better  suited  to  turning  than  carpentry.  He  else- 
where very  justly  add.-*,  that  we  are  naturally  prejudiced  in  favor  of  those  trees  from  which  wo 
derive  agreeable  fruits,  and  expect  the  respective  woods  to  be  either  handsome  in  appearance  or 
agreeable  in  scent,  but  in  each  of  which  expectations  we  are  commonly  disappointed : this  applies 
generally  to  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  we  may  add,  to  the  quince,  pomegrnnnte,  and  coffco 
trees,  the  vine,  and  many  others  occasionally  met  with,  rather  as  objects  of  curiosity  than  as  ma- 
terials applicable  to  the  arts. 

Arbor  vrr.E.  The  different  species  of  Thuja  are  called  Arbor  inter,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  North 
America  and  China.  T.  occidental  is,  or  American  Arbor  vita,  attains  a height  of  from  40  to  60 
feet,  nnd  has  reddish-colored,  somewhat  odorous,  very  light,  soft  and  fine-grained  wood.  It  is 
softer  than  white  pine,  and  much  used  in  house-carpentry,  and  also  for  fences. 

The  Chinese  Arbor  vita:,  or  T.  orimtalis,  is  smaller,  but  the  wood  is  harder.  T.  articulate,  a 
native  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  is  the  Alerce  of  the  Moors,  and  was  employed  in  the  wood- 
work of  the  mosque,  now  the  cathedral,  of  Cordova.  The  plant  is  now  called  Callitris 
quadrivalvis. 

Asb,  (Fraxinus  excelsa ;)  Europe  and  north  of  Asia ; mean  size,  38  feet  long  by  23  inches  diameter, 
sometimes  much  larger.  The  young  wood  is  brownish-white  with  a shade  of  green ; the  old  oak- 
brown,  with  darker  veins.  Some  specimens  from  Hungary  with  a zigzag  gTarn,  and  some  of  tho 
pollards,  are  very  handsome  for  furniture. 

Ash  is  superior  to  almost  any  other  timber  for  its  toughness  and  elasticity ; it  is  excellent  for 
works  exposed  to  sudden  shocks  and  strains,  as  the  frames  of  machines,  wheel-carriages,  agricul- 
tural implements,  the  felloes  of  wheels,  and  tho  inside  work  of  furniture,  Ac.  The  wood  is  split 
into  pieces  for  the  springs  of  bleachers’  rubbing-boards,  which  are  sometimes  40  feet  long ; also 
for  handspikes,  billiard  cues,  hammer  handles,  rails  for  chairs,  nnd  numerous  similar  works,  which 
are  much  stronger  when  they  follow  the  natural  fibre  of  the  wood. 

Ash  is  too  flexible  and  insufficiently  durable  for  building  purposes ; the  young  branches  serve 
for  hoops  for  ships’  masts,  tubs,  chums,  Ac. 

Several  species  are  found  in  North  America : of  these  it  is  thought  that  the  white-ash,  or  Frax- 
inus amcricana,  comes  the  nearest  in  quality  of  wood  to  the  common  ash.  F.  Jforibunda  and 
zanthorgloides  arc  two  ashes  found  in  the  Himalayas. 

Fraxinus  ornus  produces  manna  ; Fraxinu s excel sa  produces  a manna  somewhat  similar. 

Ash,  the  Mountain  Ash,  or  Quicken  or  Rowan  tree,  Pgr  us  A ucunaria,  grows  in  almost  every 
soil  or  situation,  has  fine  grained  hard  wood,  which  may  be  stained  of  any  color,  and  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes  os  the  wood  of  the  Beam  and  Service  trees. 
See  Service-tree. 

AsrEX.  Sec  Poplar. 

Bahberuv-wood,  ( Bcrbcris  vulgaris,)  is  of  small  size,  generally  about  4 inches  diameter ; tho  rind  is 
yellow,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick : the  wood  resembles  elder,  and  is  tolerably  straight  and 
tenacious. 

Barwood,  Africa.  Two  kinds  are  imported  from  Angola  and  Gaboon  respectively,  in  split  pieces  4 to 
5 feet  long,  10  to  12  inches  wide,  and  2 to  3 inches  thick.  It  is  used  as  a red  dyewood — the  wood 
is  dark-red,  but  the  dye  rather  pale ; it  is  also  used  for  violin-bows,  ramrods,  and  turning. 

Bay-tree.  The  sweet  bay-tree,  (Lauras  nob i/ is,)  a native  of  Italy  and  Greece,  grows  to  the  height  of 
30  feet,  and  is  an  aromatic  wood  It  is  the  laurel  tliat  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  their  military 
crowns. 
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Beecii.  Only  one  species  (Fagus  tylwUica)  is  common  to  Europe;  in  England  the  Buckinghamshire 
and  Sussex  beech  are  esteemed  the  best  Mean  dimensions  of  the  tree,  44  feet  long  aud  27  inches 
diameter.  The  color  (whitish-brown)  is  influence*  1 by  the  soil,  and  is  described  as  white,  brown, 
and  black. — (Tmif/old.) 

Beech  is  used  for  piles  in  wet  foundations,  but  not  for  building ; it  is  excellent  from  its  uniform 
texture  and  closeness  for  in-door  works,  as  the  frames  of  machines,  common  bedsteads  and  furniture ; 
it  is  very  much  used  for  planes,  tools,  lathe-chucks,  the  keys  and  cogs  of  machinery,  shoe-lasts, 
pattens,  toys,  brushes,  handles,  «tc.  Carved  moulds  for  the  composition  ornaments  of  picture- frames, 
and  fur  pastry,  and  large  wooden  types  for  printing,  are  commonly  made  of  beech : the  wood  is 
often  attacked  by  worms  when  stationary,  as  in  framings,  but  tools  kept  in  use  are  not  thus 
injured. 

Beech  is  stained  to  imitate  rosewood  and  ebony,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  almost  chemically 
free  from  foreign  matters ; for  example,  the  glass-blowers  use  the  wood  almost  exclusively  in  void- 
ing, or  fusing  on,  the  handles  of  glass  jugs,  which  process  fails  when  the  smallest  portion  of  sulphur, 
<fcc.,  is  present : oak  is  next  in  estimation  for  the  purpose. 

The  white-bcech  of  North  America,  Fag  us  sglvcstris,  is  little  yalued  in  this  country ; the  bark, 
however,  is  employed  in  tanning. 

Beefwoop.  Red-colorea  woods  are  sometimes  thus  named,  but  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  Botany- 
bay  oak — which  see. 

Betlb-ncts,  or  Areca-nits,  are  the  fruit  of  the  Areea  catedru,  or  Fanfel\  they  have  a thin,  brown 
rind,  and  in  size  are  intermediate  between  walnuts  and  hazelnuts  ; their  general  substance  is  of  a 
faint  oily -gray  color,  thickly  marked  with  curl}'  streaks  of  dark-brown  or  black.  The  hetle-nuts, 
although  softer,  resemble  ivory,  as  regards  the  art  of  turning ; they  are  made  into  necklaces,  the 
tops  of  walking-sticks,  and  other  small  objects.  The  substance  of  the  betle-nut,  together  with 
quicklime,  is  chewed  bv  the  generality  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Fig.  3947  is  the  section  of  the  betle-nut  full  size,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  stalk.  Fig.  S948  is 
tlie  section  through  the  line  of  the  stalk,  which  shows  the  central  cavity.  Externally  the  marks 
constitute  a tortuous  running  pattern,  as  seen  in  the  turned  knob,  Fig.  8949. 


3947. 


3940. 


3949. 


Birch  wood.  A forest-tree  common  to  Europe  and  North  America ; the  finest  is  from  Canada,  St. 
John’s,  and  Pictou.  It  is  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner,  being  light-colored,  compact,  and  easily 
worked : it  is  in  general  softer  and  darker  than  beech,  and  unlike  it  in  grain. 

Birchwood  is  not  very  durable ; it  is  considerably  used  in  furniture.  Some  of  the  wood  is  almost 
as  handsomely  figured  as  Honduras  mahogany,  and  when  colored  and  varnished  is  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  The  hark  of  the  birch-tree  is  remarkable  for  being  harder  and  more  durable 
than  the  wood  itself : amongst  the  Northern  nations  it  is  used  for  tiles  for  roofs,  for  shoes,  hat*.  <tc, 
and  in  Canada  for  lioats.  The  Russians  employ  the  tan  of  one  of  the  birch-trees  to  impart  the 
scent  to  Russia  leather,  which  is  thereby  rendered  remarkably  durable.  The  inner  hark  is  used 
for  making  the  Russia  mats. 

The  English  birch  is  much  smaller  than  the  American,  and  lighter  in  color ; it  is  chiefly  used  for 
common  turnery.  Some  of  the  Russian  birch  (called  Russian  maple)  is  very  beautiful,' and  of  a 
full  yellow  color. 

Bctula  alba  is  the  common  birch  of  Europe,  and  the  most  common  tree  throughout  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  Russian  maple  of  commerce  is  thought  to  be  the  wood  of  the  birch.  Beiula 
lenta,  mahogany  birch  and  mountain  mahogany  of  America,  has  close-grained,  reddish-brown 
timber,  which  is  variegated,  and  well  adapted  to  cabinet-work.  It  ia  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Kngluud  under  the  name  of  American  birch. 

Betul  a excel  so,  tall,  also  called  yellow-birch,  has  wood  much  like  the  last,  and  B.  nigra,  or  black, 
is  also  much  esteemed.  B. papyracea,  paper  or  canoe  birch,  is  employed  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  in  constructing  their  portable  canoes.  B.  Bhojputtra  is  a Himalayan  species,  of 
which  the  bark  is  used  for  writing  upon,  and  for  making  the  snakes  of  hookahs. 

Bitter-nct  wood,  a native  of  America,  is  a large  timber  wood  measuring  80  inches  when  squared,  plain 
and  soft  iu  the  grain,  something  like  walnut. 

Juqlnns  amara,  white  or  swamp  hickory  or  bitter-nut,  and  J.  aguutiea,  or  water  bitter-nut 
hickory,  are  probably  tho  trees  which  yield  this  wood. 

Black  Botany  Bay  wood,  called  also  African  Blackwood,  is  perhaps  the  hardest  and  also  the  most 
wasteful  of  all  the  woods  ; the  billets  are  very  knotty  and  crooked,  and  covered  with  a thick  rind 
of  the  color  and  hardness  of  boxwood  ; the  section  of  the  heart-wood  is  very  irregular,  and  mostly 
either  indented  from  without,  or  hollow  and  unsound  from  within ; many  of  the  pieces  hare  the 
irregular  scrawling  growth  that  i*  observed  in  the  wood  of  the  vine.  The  largest  stem  of  Black 
Botany-Bay  wood  we  have  ever  seen,  measured  transversely  1 1 inches  the  longest  and  7$  the  eJtort- 
e>t  way,  but  it  would  only  produce  a circular  block  of  3 inches,  and  this  is  fully  two  or  three  times 
the  ordinary  size. 
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The  tp owl,  wlft»n  fresh  cut,  is  of  a bluish-black,  with  dark-gray  streaks,  but  soon  changes  to  an 
intense  jet  black ; of  the  few  sound  pieces  that  are  obtained,  the  largest  may  perhaps  be  five 
inches,  but  the  majority  leas  than  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  most  admirably  suited  to  eccentric 
turning,  as  the  wood  is  particularly  hard,  close,  free  from  pores,  but'  not  destructive  to  the  tools, 
from  which,  wheu  they  are  in  proper  condition,  it  receives  a brilliant  polish.  It  is  also  considered 
to  be  particularly  free  from  any  matter  tlmt  will  cause,  rust,  on  which  account  it  is  greatly  esteemed 
for  the  haudles  of  surgeons’  instruments. 

The  exact  locality  of  this  wood  has  long  been  a matter  of  great  uncertainty.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a species  of  African  ebony,  but  its  character  is  quite  different  and  peculiar;  we  have 
however  recently  heard,  from  two  independent  sources,  that  it  comes  from  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of 
France.  Col.  Llovd  says  the  .wow!  is  there  called  Cocobolo  pricto ; that  it  is  not  the  growth  of  the 
Mauritius,  but  of  Madagascar,  to  the  interior  of  which  island  Europeans  are  not  admitted  ; and  that 
it  is  brought  in  the  same  vessels  that  bring  over  the  bullocks,  for  the  supply  of  food.  The  stone- 
masons of  the  country  use  splinters  of  it  as  a pencil  for  marking  the  lines  upon  their  work ; it 
makes  a dark-blue  streak  not  readily  washed  oft  by  rain. 

W e have  only  met  with  one  specimen  of  this  wood  in  the  numerous  collections  we  have  searched, 
namely,  in  Mr.  Finchatn's : he  assures  us  that  his  specimen  grew  in  Botany  Bay,  and  was  brought 
direct  from  thence,  with  several  others,  by  Captain  Wood roffe,  R.N.  As  wc  have  recently  purchased 
a large  quantity  imported  from  the  Mauritius,  it  is  probable  tliat  this  wood,  in  common  with  many 
others,  may  have  several  localities. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  amateur  turner  that  the  wood  should  bo  selectod  on  the  spot, 
and  the  better  pieces  alone  sent,  as  a large  proportion  is  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  shipment, 
but  the  fine  pieces  exceed  ull  other  woods  for  eccentric- turned  works. 

Bluk  Gum  wood.  See  (Jumtcood. 

Botaxy-Bay  Oak,  sometimes  called  Bccfwood,  is  from  New  South  Wales ; it  is  shipped  in  round  logs, 
from  9 to  14  in.  diarn.  In  general  color  it  resembles  a full  red  mahogany,  with  darker  red  veins; 
the  grain  is  more  like  the  evergreen  oak  than  the  other  European  varieties,  as  the  veins  are  small, 
slightly  curled,  and  closely  distributed  throughout  the  whole  surface.  It  is  used  in  veneer  for  the 
backs  of  brushes,  Tunbridge  ware,  and  turnery  ; some  specimens  are  very  pretty. 

The  trees  called  oaks  in  New  South  Wales  Jo  not  belong  to  the  genus  Qucrcus,  like  the  European, 
North  American,  and  Himalayan  oaks.  There,  the  tree  called  Forest  Oak,  is  Ca marina  foru- 
lota ; Swamp  Oak  is  C.  paludosa  ; He-Oak  is  C.  cquisiti folia ; while  C.  strict a is  called  Sbe- 
Oak,  and  also  Bee  (wood. 

Boxwood  ( Buxus  sempervirent)  is  distinguished  ns  Turkey  and  European  boxwood.  The  former  is 
imported  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  the  Black  Sea,  in  logs  felled  with  the  hatchet,  that 
measure  from  2 to  6 ft.  long,  and  2$  to  14  ia  diarn.  The  wood  is  yellow,  inclining  to  orange ; it  has 
a thin  rind  with  numerous  small  knots  and  wens ; some  of  it  is  much  twisted,  and  such  pieces  do 
not  stand  well  when  worked;  on  the  whole,  however,  it  is  an  excellent,  sound,  and  useful 
wood. 


Boxwood  is  much  used  for  clarionets,  flutes,  and  a great  variety  of  turned  works ; it  makes 
excellent  lathe-chucks,  and  ia  selected  by  the  wood-engraver  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  woods. 
It  is  also  used  for  carpenters'  rules  and  drawing-scales ; although  lancewood,  satin-wood,  and  elder, 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  Boxwood  is  particularly  free  from  gritty  matter,  and  on  that 
account  its  sawdust  is  much  used  for  cleaning  jewelry ; it  ia  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
authors  as  a wood  in  great  esteem  at  the  period  in  which  they  wrote. 

Some  of  the  boxwood  is  as  handsomely  mottled  as  fine  satin-wood ; but  it  differs  much  in  color, 
apparently  according  to  the  age  and  season  at  which  it  is  cut,  as  only  a small  portion  of  the  Turkey 
boxwood  is  of  the  full  yellow  so  much  admired. 

European  boxwood  is  imported  from  Leghorn,  Portugal,  drc.  The  English  boxwood  is  pleutiful 
at  Boxhill  in  Surrey,  and  in  Gloucestershire ; it  is  more  curly  iu  growth,  softer  and  paler  than  the 
Turkey  lioxwood ; its  usual  diameters  are  from  1 to  5 ia ; it  is  used  for  common  turnery,  and  is 
preferred  by  brass-finishers  for  their  lathe-chucks,  as  it  is  tougher  than  the  foreigu  box  and  bears 
rougher  usage.  It  is  of  very  slow  growth,  as  iu  the  space  of  20  to  25  years  it  will  only  attain  a 
diameter  of  1$  to  2 inches.  A similar  wood,  imported  from  America  under  the  name  of  Tugmutton, 
was  formerly  much  used  for  making  ladies’  fans. 

Murray  a,  {Mackay  B.  fr . Tavoy,)  specimen  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  and  of  Captain  Baker’s  Collection 
of  Indian  woods,  and  the  Garipe  apuym  bravo , from  the  Brazils,  seem  fully  equal  to  boxwood  in 
most  respects. 

Buxus  sempcrt'irens,  or  common  evergreen  box,  is  found  throughout  Europe,  attaining  a height 
sometimes  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  Turkey  box  is  yielded  by  Buxus  balcarica,  which  is  fouud 
in  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  also  in  both  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

A now  species  has  lately  been  introduced  from  the  Himalayas,  Buxus  emaryinatus,  of  Dr. 

* Wallich : this  is  found  of  considerable  size  and  thickness,  and  the  wood  appears  as  good  and 
compact  as  that  of  the  boxwood  in  use  in*Europe.  ltoyle,  Illust.  Hitnal.  Bot.  p.  H27.  On  actual 
comparison  the  Himalayan  boxwood  is  found  to  be  softer  than  the  common  kinds,  but  is  like 
them  in  other  respects. 

Beazil-wood,  culled  also  Pernambuco,  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  have  been  known  as  a red 
dyewood  before  the  discovery  of  the  Brazils,  which  country,  he  says,  was  so  named  by  Europeans 
from  its  abounding  in  this  wood.  The  best  kind  is  from  t’emambuco,  where  it  is  cnlled  Pao  da 
raitiha,  or  queen’s-wood,  and  by  the  natives  lbirapitanga ; it  is  also  found  in  the  West  Indies 
generally,  and  is  often  called  Pernambuco-wood.  The  tree  Is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty,  and  the 
bark  is  so  thick  tlmt  the  wood  only  equals  the  third  or  fourth  of  the  entire  diameter ; the  leaves 
are  of  a beautiful  red,  and  exhale  an  agreeable  odor.  The  Pao  da  rainha  grows  to  the  diameter 
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of  15  or  16  inches,  the  Pao  Brazil,  an  inferior  kind,  to  50  or  60  in.  Brazil-wood  is  a royal  monop 
oly,  and  the  best  quality  has  the  imperial  brand  mark  at  the  end ; it  is  shipped  in  trimmed  sticks, 
from  1 to  4 in.  diain.  and  3 to  8 ft.  lon£,  and  its  color  becomes  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its 
principal  use  is  for  dyeing ; the  best  pieces  are  selected  for  violin-bows  and  turning. 

C'cmlj/inia  eehinaia,  the  Ibirapitanga  of  Piso,  yields  the  Brazil-wood  of  commerce.  De  Candolle 
inquires  whether  it  is  not  rather  a species  of  Guilandina.  C.  crista,  a native  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  called  Bresillet,  because  its  wood  is  reddish-colored  like  Brazil-wood.  C.  Sapan  is 
a native  chiefly  of  the  Asiatic  Isles  and  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula;  its  wood  is  like  Brazil- 
wood, and  well  known  iu  commerce  as  Sapan-wuod. 

BitAziumo  is  quite  unlike  the  Brazil-wood ; its  color  is  ruddy  orange,  sometimes  with  streaks ; it  is 
imported  from  Jamaica  in  eawn  logs  from  2 to  6 ft.  long  and  2 to  8 in.  diam.,  with  the  bark  (which 
is  of  the  ordinary  thickness)  left  on  them ; and  also  from  New  Providence,  in  small  cleaned  sticks. 
Braziletto  is  thought  to  be  an  iuferiur  species  of  Brazil-wood ; it  is  principally  used  for  dyeing,  also 
for  turnery  and  violin-bows. 

It  is  considered  to  be  botanically  allied  to  the  above,  and  is  called  Ccesalpinia  brazil iensis,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  also  found  in  BraziL 

BULLET- wood,  from  the  Virgin  Isles,  West  Indies,  is  the  produce  of  a large  tree,  with  a white  sap  ; the 
wood  is  greenish-hazel,  close  and  hard.  It  is  used  iu  the  country  for  building  purposes,  and  resem-  • 
bles  the  Green  heart. 

The  name  of  Bullet-wood  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  Bois  de  balle  or  Bullet-wood  of  the  French, 
Guana  trichilioides,  which  in  Jamaica  is  called  inusk  or  alligator  wood.  Bullet  is  perhaps  a 
change  from  Bully-wood,  which  is  that  of  the  bully-tree,  called  also  N use  berry  bullet-tree,  or 
Ar hras  Snpota  of  Irttanists,  described  as  one  of  the  best  timber-trees.  The  bully-tree  of 
Guiana  is  ulso  an  Achras.  The  bastard  bully-trees  of  Jamaica  ure  species  of  Bumelia. 

Billet- wood,  another  species  so  called,  is  supposed  to  come  from  Berbice ; its  color  is  hazel-brown,  of 
an  even  tint  without  veins ; it  is  a very  close,  hard,  and  good  wood,  well  adapted  to  general  and 
to  ccccutric  turning,  but  is  not  common. 

Tim  latter  agrees  pretty  closely  with  a wood  described  by  Dr.  Bancroft  as  Bow-wood,  or  Wasceba, 
of  Guiana. 

Different  specimens  marked  Nase berry  bullet-wood,  and  one  of  an  iron-wood,  were  exceedingly 
near  to  the  aoove,  if  not  identical  with  it,  und  the  Bull  Hoof  and  Bread-nut  Heart,  all  from  Jamaica, 
approached  more  distantly. 

Bitton-wood  Tree.  See  Plane-tree. 

Cabbage-wood.  See  Partridge-wood. 

Calamasdkk,  .Diospgros  hirsuta.  See  Coromandel. 

Calamblrri.  See  Coromandel. 

Calembeu.  A wood  similar  to  Sandal-wood  in  grain,  and  similarly,  but  less  powerfully,  scented;  its 
color  is  olive-green,  with  darker  shades.  It  appears  entitled  to  the  name  of  Green  Sandal  wood. 

Calcmbcg,  or  Calambac,  sometimes  called  Aloes-wood,  is  the  Agallochum  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  Agila  or  Eagle-wood  of  the  moderns.  It  is  produced  in  Siam  und  Silhct  by  Atjuilarut 
Agallocba. 

Camfeaciiy  Logwood.  See  Logwood. 

Camphor-wood  is  imported  front  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  Brazils,  in  logs  and  planks  of  large  size; 
it  is  a coarse  and  soft  wood,  of  a dirty  grayish-yellow  color,  sometimes  with  broad  iron-gray  streaks, 
and  is  frequently  spongy,  and  difficult  to  work.  It  is  principally  used  in  England  for  cabinet-work 
and  turnery,  on  account  of  its  scent 

The  Camphor-tree  of  Sumatra  is  Bryobalanops  Camphor  a,  of  which  the  wood  is  hard,  compact, 
and  brownish-colored ; there  is  a genuine  specimen  in  the  museum  of  King’s  College,  London. 
The  fragrant  light-colored  soft  wood  of  which  the  trunks  and  boxes  from  China  are  made,  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Camphor-tree  of  .Japan,  Lauras  Camphora,  now  Camphora  officinalis. 
One  or  more  of  the  tril»e  of  laurels  yield  the  Sirwabali  wood  of  Guiana, which  is  light,  fragrant, 
and  much  used  in  the  building  of  Ixiats. 

Camwood,  an  African  dye  wood,  is  shipped  from  Rokclla,  Sierra  Leone,  <fcc.,  in  short  logs,  pieces,  roots, 
and  splinters.  When  first  opened,  it  is  tinted  with  red  and  orange ; the  dust  is  very  pungent,  like 
snuff ; it  would  l»e  a beautiful  wood  if  it  retained  its  original  colors,  but  it  changes  to  dark  red, 
inclining  to  brown.  Camwood  is  the  best  and  hardest  of  the  red  dye  woods;  it  Is  very  fine  and 
close  in  the  grain,  and  suitable  to  ornamental  and  eccentric  turning. 

Canary-wood  from  the  Brazils,  Para,  ttc.;  known  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  os  Amarillo.  It  is  imported 
in  round  logs  from  9 to  14  in.  diamu,  and  sometimes  in  squared  pieces.  The  wood  is  of  a light 
orange  color,  and  generally  sound ; it  is  Btraight  and  close  in  the  grain,  and  very  proper  for  cabinet- 
work, marquetry,  ami  turnery ; is  similar,  if  not  the  same,  to  a wood  called  Yantatico  and  Yigniatico, 
corrupted  trom  Vinhatico,  a Portuguese  name  for  several  yellow  w<xnls,  besides  that  imfxirtcd  from 
the  Brazils  under  the  same  name.  • 

J Am nm  indica,  or  Royal  Bay,  is  a native  of  the  Canary  Isles.  The  woo  l is  of  a yellow  color, 
not  heavy,  but  woU  suited  to  furniture ; it  is  called  \lgniatico  in  the  i-land  of  Madeira. 

Cangica-wood,  from  the  Brazils,  also  called  in  England  Angica,  is  of  the  rosewood  character,  but  of  a 
lighter  and  more  yellow  brown,  less  abrupt,  and  more  fringed,  sometimes  straight  in  grain  and 
plain  in  figure.  It  is  imported  in  trimmed  logs  from  6 to  10  in.  diam.,  and  is  used  for  cabinet-work 
and  turning. 

Cedar.  The  name  cedar  lias  been  given  to  trees  of  very  different  natural  orders,  and  has  occasioned 
much  confusion. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar,  (Pinus  Cedrus,)  is  a cone-bearing,  resinous  tree,  and  one 
of  the  pmes.  It  is  tall  and  majestic,  and  grows  to  a great  size ; the  mean  dimensions  of  its  trunk 
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are  60  feet  high  and  39  inches  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  a rich  yellowish  brown,  straight-grained, 
and  it  has  a peculiar  odor.  The  tree  is  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  size  and  durability,  (Ezekiel  xxxi. 
3,  5,  8;)  it  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Solomon’s  temple  at  Jerusalem, and  many  Grecian  tem- 
ples and  statues.  A few  fine  trees  are  said  still  to  remain  on  Mount  Lebanon  ; but  the  wood  was 
also  procured,  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  from  other  parts  of  Syria,  and  from  Crete,  Africa,  Ac. — 
Tredgold. 

The  Pencil  cedar  is  tho  Junipents  virginiana  ; it  is  also  of  the  same  natural  order  as  the  nine- 
tree.  It  is  a native  of  North  America.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  reinnrkably  regular  and  sort,  on 
which  account,  principally,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  and  from  its  agreeable  scent, 
for  the  inside  work  of  small  cabinets ; from  the  same  reason  it  is  made  into  matches  for  the 
drawing-room. 

Another  species  is  the  Juniperus  bermudiana  ; it  is  a much  hdMer  and  heavier  wood  than  tho 
pencil  cedar,  with  a similar  smell  aud  appearance.  It  was  formerly  much  used  in  ship-building ; 
many  of  the  timbers  of  the  Spanish  ships  taken  in  the  last  war  were  of  the  Bermuda  cedar. 

The  cedar  known  to  cabinet-makers  by  the  name  of  Havana  cedar,  is  the  wood  of  the  Cedrela 
odorata  of  Lintueus,  and  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  mahogany,  which  it  resembles, 
although  it  is  softer  and  paler,  and  without  any  variety  of  color.  It  is  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  is  excellent  for  the  insides  of  drawers  and  wardrobes : all 
the  cigar-boxes  from  Havana  arc  made  of  this  kind  of  cedar ; the  wood  is  brittle  and  porous.  Some 
kinds  of  the  Havana  cedar  are  not  proper  for  cabinet-work,  os  the  gum  oozes  out  and  makes  the 
surface  of  the  work  very  sticky  and  unpleasant 

There  is  nnother  kina  more  red  in  color,  called  red  cedar ; there  are  also  white  cedars  common 
to  America  : one  kind  is  called  prickly  cedar,  from  its  being  covered  with  spines ; this  is  very  like 
the  white  hemlock,  nnd  grows  to  4 feet  diameter,  and  60  to  70  feet  high,  and  is  much  used  for 
railway  works. 

Another  sort  from  New  South  Wales,  is  the  wood  of  the  Cedrela  Toona  ; it  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Havana,  but  more  red  in  color,  and  of  n coarser  grain ; it  sometimes  measures  4 feet  diam- 
eter. This  kind  is  also  found  in  the  East  Indies ; it  is  in  common  use  in  joinery-work.  Most  of 
the  cedars  have  been  used  for  shipbuilding. 

The  Himalayan  cedar  ( Juniperus  excel  to)  is  harder  and  less  odoriferous  than  the  pencil  cedar, 
but  is  an  excellent  light  wood  between  pencil  cedar  and  deal  in  general  clmracter. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  usually  called  Pi  nut  Cedrus,  but  sometimes  Cedrus  Li  bonus ; the  lofty 
Deodara,  a native  of  the  Himalayas,  with  fragrant  and  almost  imperishable  wood,  and  often 
called  the  Indian  cedar,  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  genus  Pinus,  and  sometimes  to  that  of 
Cedrus  or  Larix,  with  the  specific  name  of  Deodara. 

The  wood  of  several  of  the  Coniferas  is,  however,  called  cedar.  The  wood  of  Juniperus  n'r- 
giniana  is  called  red  or  pencil  cedar,  and  that  of  J.  bermudiana  is  called  Bermuda  cedar;  of 
J.  barbadeiutis  is  called  Barbadoes  cedar;  while  the  Junij>er  of  the  North  of  Spain,  and  South 
of  Franco,  and  of  the  Levant,  is  called  J.  oxyeedru s : the  white  cedar  of  North  America,  a 
less  valuable  wood  than  the  red  cedar,  is  yielded  by  Cupresnus  Thyoides,  and  the  cedar-wood 
of  Japan,  according  to  Thunberg,  is  a species  of  cypress. 

The  name  cedar  is,  however,  applied  to  a number  of  woods  in  our  different  colonies,  which  are 
in  no  way  related  to  the  Conifrra : thus  the  cedar  of  Guiana  is  the  wood  of  Idea  altissima, 
white  wood  or  white  cedar  of  Jamaica  is  Bignonia  leucoxylon,  and  bastard  cellar  is  Guasuma 
uhnifolia.  In  New  South  Wales,  again,  the  term  white  cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  A zederach, 
and  red  cedar  to  that  of  Flindersia  australis,  as  well  us  to  the  wood  of  the  Toon-tree,  or 
Cedrela  Toona. 

CnfTRRT-TRFE  is  a hard,  close-grained  wow!,  of  a pale  red  brown,  that  grows  to  the  size  of  20  or  24 
inches,  but  it  is  more  usually  of  half  that  size.  When  stained  with  lime,  and  oiled  or  varnished, 
it  closely  resombles  mahogany  ; it  is  much  used  for  common  and  best  furniture  and  chairs,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  brown  wotxls  of  the  Tunbridge  turners.  The  wood  of  the  black-heart  cherry-tree 
is  considered  to  be  the  best.  The  Spanish  American  cherry-tree  is  very  elastic,  and  is  used  for 
felucca  masts. 

Cerasu n avium  is  the  wild  cherry.  C.  duradna  is  the  heart  cherry  or  Bigarreau.  The  wood  of 
G.  Mahaleb  is  much  used  by  the  French,  and  is  called  bois  de  Saints  Lude. 

Cuestm’t  ( Castanea  vesca)  is  common  to  Europe;  mean  size  44  feet  high,  37  inches  diameter;  is  very 
long-lived  and  durable.  The  sweet,  or  Spanish  chestnut,  is  very  much  like  oak,  and  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  it;  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  house -carpentry  and  furniture.  The%oung  wood  is 
very  elastic,  and  is  used  for  the  rings  of  ships’  masts,  the  hoops  for  tubs,  churns,  «fcc.,  but  the  old 
wood  is  considered  to  be  rather  brittle.  Sec  Horne-chestnut. 

The  edible  or  sweet  chestnut  is  the  Castanea  vesca,  but  the  horse-chestnut  (which  see)  belongs  to 
a very  different  genus.  The  wood,  formerly  much  used  in  house  building  nnd  carpentry,  and 
which,  famed  for  its  durability,  has  been  mistaken  for  chestnut,  is  now  considered  to  be  that  of 
an  oak,  Quercus  sennit i flora. 

CocoA-woon,  or  Cocus,  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  logs  from  2 to  8 inches  diameter,  sawn  to 
the  length  of  3 to  6 feet,  tolerably  free  from  knots,  with  a thick  yellow  sap : the  heart,  which  is 
rarely  sound,  is  of  a light  yellow  brown,  streaked,  when  first  cut,  with  hazel  and  darker  brown, 
but  it  changes  to  deep  brown,  sometimes  almost  black.  Cocoa- wood  is  muck  used  for  turnery  of 
all  kinds,  and  for  flutes ; it  is  excellent  for  eccentric  turning,  and  in  that  respect  is  next  to  the 
African  blackwood. 

An  apparent  variety  of  cocoa-wood,  from  2 to  6 or  7 inches  diameter,  with  a huge  proportion  of 
hard  sap  of  the  color  of  bcechwood,  and  heartwood  of  a chestnut-brown  color,  is  used  for  tree- 
nails ana  pins  for  ship-work,  and  purposes  similar  to  lignum- vitic,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
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blancc,  although  it  is  much  smaller,  has  a rough  bark,  the  sap  is  more  red,  and  the  heart  darker 
and  more  handsomely  colored  when  first  opened  than  lignum-viUe ; it  is  intermediate  between  it 
and  cocoa-wood.  Another  but  inferior  wood  exactly  agrees  with  the  ordinary  cocoa-wood,  but 
that  the  heart  is  in  wavy  rings,  alternately  hard  and  soft. 

Cocoa-wood  has  no  connection  with  the  cocoanut,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a palm-tree  common  to 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Coco s nuci/era ; neither  can  it  have  any  relation  to  the  other  endo 

?;cnous  trees  which  produce  the  coquilla- -nut,  the  Attaiia  funifera  according  to  Martins,  and  Coco* 
apicUa  of  Gfertner,  or  of  the  Cacao  7'heobroma,  or  the  chocolate-nut  tree. 

« It  is  really  singular  that  the  exact  localities  aud  the  botanical  name  of  the  cocoa-wood  that  is  so 
much  used,  should  be  uncertain : it  appears  to  come  from  a country  producing  sugar,  being  often 
imported  as  dunnage , or  the  stowage  upon  which  the  sugar  hogsheads  are  packed  : it  is  also  known 
as  brown  ebony,  but  the  Antfrimnum  E bonus  of  Jamaica  seems  dissimilar. 

The  cocus-wood  of  commerce  is  not  easy  to  trace  to  any  of  the  trees  of  the  West  Indies;  the 
cocoa  plum  is  Chr global anus  Icaco,  which  forms  only  a shrub ; Coccoloba  uvifera,  or  mangrove 
grnpe-tree,  grows  large  and  yields  a beautiful  wood  for  cabinet-work,  but  which  is  light  and 
of  a white  color.  In  appearance  and  description  it  comes  near  to  the  Greeuheart  or  La  u rut 
chloroxylon , which  is  also  called  Cogwood. 

Cocoaxct-tuee.  See  Palms. 

CoooAJfcr-snEi.L.  The  general  characters  of  this  fruit,  the  produce  of  the  palm  Cocos  nucifcra , are 
too  well  known  to  need  particular  description  : in  India  its  thick  fibrous  husk  is  made  into  the  coir- 
rope,  and  in  Europe  into  rope,  matting,  brushes,  Ac.  The  substance  of  the  shell  is  very  brittle, 
and  its  structure  is  somewnat  fibrous,  but  it  admits  of  being  turned  in  an  agreeable  manner. 
Those  shells  which  are  tolerably  circular  are  used  for  the  bodies  of  cups  and  vases,  the  feet  and 
covers  being  made  of  wood  or  ivory.  Common  buttons  are  also  made  of  the  cocoanut- shell,  and 
are  considered  better  thnn  those  of  horn,  as  they  do  not,  like  that  material,  absorb  moisture,  which 
causes  them  to  swell  and  twist 
Cocus.  See  Cocoa-wood. 

Coffee-tree,  ( Coffca  arabica.)  The  wood  is  of  a light  greenish-brown  or  dusky-yellow,  with  a bark 
externally  resembling  boxwood,  but  thicker  and  darker ; it  has  no  smell,  and  but  little  taste.  The 
tree  does  not  grow  more  than  a few  feet  high,  and  it  is  cut  down  in  the  plantations  to  five  or  six 
feet,  and  is  not  therefore  useful  in  manufactures. 

The  tree  called  Kentucky  coffee-tree,  or  hardy  bonduc,  is  very  different  from  the  common  coffee ; 
it  forms  a huge  tree  called  Qymnocladus  canadensis ; the  wood  is  compact,  of  a rosy  hue,  and  used 
by  cabinet-makers. 

Coral-wood,  says  Bergeron,  is  so  named  from  its  color.  When  first  cut  it  is  yellow,  but  soon  changes 
to  a fine  red  or  superb  coral;  it  is  hard,  and  receives  a fine  polish:  he  also  speaks  of  a damasked 
coral-wood.  It  is  difficult  to  associate  these  with  the  red  woods ; they  are,  perhaps,  from  the  de- 
scriptions, nearest  to  the  camwood  from  Africa. 

The  coral-tree,  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  flowers,  is  Erythrina  Coral  lodendr  on  ; but  the 
boh  dc  corail  of  the  French  is  the  wood  of  Adcnanthcra  pavonina,  which  is  hard,  reddish- 
colored,  and  sometimes  confounded  with  red  sanders-wood. 

Coquilla-xcts  are  produced  in  the  Brazils  bv  Attaiia  funifera , according  to  Marti  us,  or  the  Cocot 
lapidea  of  Gartner;  the  latter  title  is  highly  descriptive.  The  coquilla-nut  is  represented  in  sec- 
tion, hulf  6ize,  in  Fig.  3950 : the  shell  Is  nearly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  separate  cavities 
represented,  each  containing  a hard,  flattened,  greasy  kernel,  generally  of  a disagreeable  flavor : 
the  cells  occasionally  inclose  a grub  or  chrysalis  similar  to  that  figured,  which  consumes  the  fruit 


3950. 


3052. 


The  passages  leading  into  the  chambers  are  lined  with  filaments  or  bristles,  and  this  end  of  tbc 
shell  terminates  exteriorly  in  n covering  of  these  bristles,  which  conceal  the  passages ; this  end  is 
consequently  almost  useless,  but  the  opposite  is  entirely  solid,  and  terminates  in  the  pointed  attach- 
ment of  the  stalk.  Sometimes  the  shell  contains  three  kernels,  less  frequently  but  one  only,  and 
we  have  heard  of  one  coquilla-nut  that  was  entirely  solid.  The  substance  of  the  shell  is  brittle, 
hard,  close,  and  of  a hazel-brown,  sometimes  marked  and  dotted,  but  generally  uniform.  Under 
the  action  of  sharp  turning  tools  it  is  very  agreeable  to  turn,  more  so  than  the  cocoanut-shell ; it 
mav  be  eccentric-turned,  cut  into  excellent  screws,  and  admits  of  an  admirable  polish,  and  of  being 
laddered.  On  the  whole  it  is  a very  useful  material,  and  suitable  for  a great  variety  of  email 
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ornamental  work?,  both  turned  and  filed ; coquilla-nuts  are  extensively  manufactured  into  the 
knob?  of  umbrellas  and  parasols,  small  toys,  Ac. 

Coromandel,  or  Cal&mander,  the  produce  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  India,  is  shipped  in  logs  and 
planks  from  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  figure  is  between  that  of  rosewood  and  zebra-wood ; the 
color  of  the  ground  is  usually  of  a red  hazel-brown,  described  also  as  chocolate-brown,  with  black 
stripes  and  marks.  It  is  said  to  be  so  hard  as  almost  to  require  grinding  rather  than  cutting ; this 
is  not  exactly  true,  as  the  veneer  saws  cut  it  without  particular  difficulty : it  is  a very  handsome 
furniture  wood,  and  turns  well ; it  is  considered  to  be  a variety  of  ebony. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  Coromandel : the  Calamatuier  or  Coromandel,  which  is  the  darkest, 
and  the  most  commonly  seen  in  this  country,  the  Calemberri,  which  is  lighter  colored  and  striped, 
and  the  Omander,  the  ground  of  which  is  as  light  as  English  yew,  but  of  a redder  cast,  with  a few 
slight  veins  and  marks  of  darker  tints.  The  wood  is  scarce,  and  almost  or  quite  limited  to  Ceylon ; 
it  grows  between  the  clefts  of  rocks ; this  renders  it  difficult  to  extract  the  roots,  which  are  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  trees. 

The  Calamander-wood  tree  is  Diospyros  hirsuta,  and  Kadum  Bfcriya  is  I).  Ebnuuter,  according 
to  Moore's  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants,  and  therefore  of  the  same  genus  as  the  true  ebony. 

Coromandel,  falsely  so  called,  lias  a black  ground,  and  is  either  striped,  mottled,  or  dappled,  with  light 
yellow',  orange,  or  red ; it  is  a description  of  accidental  or  imperfect  East  Indian  black  ebony. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  very  handsome ; it  is  used  for  similar  purposes  to  the  true  coromandcl, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  entirely  different,  and  generally  inferior,  although  it  is  considered  a 
variety  of  the  same  group. 

Corohos,  or  Ivory-nuts,  are  produced  by  Phytelepha*  macrocarpa,  growing  in  Central  America  and 
Columbia. — {Humboldt.)  They  are  described  as  seeds  with  osseous  albumen;  the  tree  is  a genus 
allied  to  the  Pandaneer,  or  Screw  Pines,  and  also  to  the  Palms.  The  nut?  are  of  irregular  shapes, 
from  one  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  whet)  inclosed  in  their  thin  husks,  they  resemble  small  pota- 
toes covered  with  light-brown  earth:  the  coat  of  the  nut  itself  is  of  a darker  brown,  w-ith  a few 
loose  filaments  folded  upon  it  The  internal  substance  of  the  ivory-nut  resembles  white  wax  rather 
than  ivory ; it  has,  when  dried,  a faint  and  somewhat  transparent  tint,  between  yellow  nnd  blue, 
but  when  opened  it  is  often  almost  green  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains,  and  in  losing 
which  it  contract?  considerably.  Each  nut  has  a hole,  which  leads  into  a small,  central,  angular 
cavity ; this,  joined  to  the  irregularity  of  the  external  form,  limits  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied — principally  the  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  and  a few  other  small  works.  Fig.  3951  is  the 
section  of  the  ivory-nut  at  right  angles  with  the  stalk,  and  half  size  ; and  Fig.  8952  is  the  section 
through  the  stalk  itself,  which  proceeds  from  a. 

Cowdie.  See  Pines. 

Crab- thee,  the  wild  Apple-tree;  principally  used  by  millwrights  for  the  teeth  of  wheels.  Sec 
Apple-tree. 

Cypress -tree.  Of  this  there  are  many  varieties ; the  principal  are  the  Cupressu » aempervirena,  and 
the  white  cypress  or  white  cedar  of  North  America,  the  Cuprettus  Thyoidc*  ; the  latter  is  much 
used  as  a timber  wood  ; it  is  an  immense  tree,  nnd  is  considered  to  bo  more  durable  even  than 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  Cupressu*  tempenirens  is  said  to  have  been  much  used  by  the 
ancient? ; by  the  Egyptians  for  the  cases  for  some  of  their  mummies,  by  the  Athenians  for 
coffins,  and  for  the  original  doors  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which,  on  being  replaced  after  six  hun- 
dred years  by  gates  of  brass,  wero  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  symptoms  of  decay,  and 
within,  to  have  retained  part  of  the  original  odor  of  the  wood — Tredyold. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wood  of  Thuja  articulates  (see  Arbor  r iter)  was  also  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  that  of  Cypress. 

Deal.  See  Pine 9. 

Dogwood,  a small  underwood,  which  is  ho  remarkably  free  from  silex,  that  little  splinters  of  the 
wood  are  used  by  the  watchmaker  for  cleaning  out  the  pivot-holes  of  watches,  and  by  the  opti- 
cian for  removing  the  dust  from  small  deep-seated  lenses ; dogwood  is  also  used  for  butchers’ 
skewers,  and  tooth-picks. 

The  charcoal  of  the  black  dogwood  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  sporting  gun- 
powder, alder  and  willow  charcoal  for  the  government  powder. — Wilkinson's  Engine*  of  liar, 
1841. 

Cornu*  sanyitinea  is  the  wild  cornel  or  common  dogwood,  C.  mas.  is  the  male  dogwood  or 
Cornelian  cherry,  while  C.  forida  is  an  American  species ; others  are  found  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  name  dogwood  is  applied  in  Jamaica  to  Piseidia  Eri'hrina. 

East  Indian  Blackwood,  ( Dallteryia  lati/olia .)  called  Blackwood-trce  by  the  English  and  Sit  Sdl 
by  the  natives  of  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  it  grows  to  an  immense  size.  The  wood  of 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  is  extensively  used  for  making  furniture ; it  is  heavy,  sinking  in 
water,  close-grained,  of  a greenish  or  greenish-black  color,  with  lighter-colored  veins  running  in 
various  directions,  and  takes  a fine  polish. 

Ebony  is  described  as  of  several  colors,  as  yellow,  red,  green,  nnd  black.  The  existence  of  yellow 
and  red  ebonies  appears  questionable.  The  black  ebony  is  the  kind  always  referred  to  when 
the  name  is  mentioned  alone ; in  fact,  “ as  black  as  ebony"  is  an  old  proverb.  The  wood  is 
surrounded  by  n white  sap  3 or  4 inches  thick.  The  green  ebony  is  an  entirely  different  tree, 
with  a thin  smooth  bark,  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 

Three  kinds  are  imported:  No.  1,  from  the  Mauritius,  in  round  sticks  like  scaffold  poles,  they 
seldom  exceed  14  in.  diameter ; No.  2,  the  East  Indian,  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  the  East  India 
islands,  and  on  the  continent  of  India;  this  is  mostly  shipped  from  Madras  nnd  Bomhay  hi  logs 
from  G to  20  nnd  sometimes  even  28  in.  diameter,  and  also  in  planks ; and  No.  3,  the  African 
ebony,  shipped  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  iu  billets,  the  general  sizes  of  which  are  from  3 to 
Vol.  II. — 56 
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6 ft.  Ion",  3 to  6 in.  wide,  and  2 to  4 in.  thick ; these  arc  rent  out  of  the  trees,  and  are  thence 
often  called  billet-wood. 

No.  1,  the  Mauritius,  is  the  blackest  and  finest  in  the  grain,  as  well  as  the  hardest  and  roost 
beautiful  of  the  three,  but  also  the  most  costly  and  unsound  ; No.  2,  the  East  Indian,  is  less 
wasteful,  but  of  an  inferior  grain  and  color  to  the  above ; and  No.  8,  the  African,  is  the  least 
wasteful,  as  all  the  refuse  is  left  behind,  and  all  that  is  imported  is  useable,  but  it  is  the  most 
porous,  and  the  worst  in  poiut  of  color. 

They  are  all  used  for  cabinet,  mosaic,  and  turnery  works ; also  for  flutes,  the  handles  of  doors, 
knives,  and  surgeons*  instruments,  and  many  other  purposes.  Piano-forte  keys  are  generally  made 
of  the  East  Indian  variety. 

The  African  stands  the  best,  and  is  the  only  sort  used  for  sextants. 

Colonel  Lloyd  says,  the  Mauritius  ebony  when  first  cut  is  beautifully  sound,  but  that  it  splits 
like  all  other  woods  from  neglectful  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  workmen  who  use  it,  immerse  it 
in  water  as  soon  as  it  is  felled  for  6 to  18  months;  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  two  ends  are  secured 
from  splitting  by  iron  rings  and  wedges.  He  considers  the  Mauritius  ebony  to  be  the  finest,  next 
the  Madagascar,  and  afterwards  the  Ceylon. 

The  black  ubony  is  also  met  with  in  South  America,  but  much  less  generally  than  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  ebony  of  Mauritius  is  yielded  by  Diortpyros  Ebenus,  that  of  Ceylon  is  I).  Ebenaster,  while 
the  ebony-tree  of  the  Coromandel  coast  is  D.  tnelanoxylon ; other  species,  os  I).  tommtosa 
and  D.  Jioylri,  yield  ebony  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  tree  yicluing  the  African  ebony 
is  not  ascertained.  A kind  of  ebony  is  produced  by  Amerimnum  Ebenus,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  called  Jamaica  ebony. 

Mountain  Ebony.  The  different  species  of  Bauhinia  are  so  called : B.  porrreta  grows  on 
the  hills  in  Jamaica,  and  has  wood  which  is  hard  and  veined  with  black. 

See  Green  Ebony  and  Coromandel. 

Elder,  (8am burnt  tiiyra).  The  branches  of  the  elder  contain  a very  light  kind  of  pith,  which  is  used 
when  dried  for  electrical  purposes.  The  surrounding  wood  is  peculiarly  strong  and  clastic.  The 
trunk-wood  is  tough  and  close-grained  ; it  is  frequently  used  for  common  carpenters’  rules  and 
inferior  turnery-work,  for  weavers’  shuttles,  (many  of  which  arc  also  made  of  boxwood,)  for 
fishermen’s  netting  pins,  shoemakers’  pegs,  «fcc 

Elm,  (JJlmwty)  a timber-tree,  of  which  there  are  five  Bpecics;  mean  rizc,  44  ft.  long,  32  in.  diameter. 
The  henrtwood  is  red  brown,  darker  tliau  oak,  the  sap  yellowish  or  brownish  white  with  pores 
inclining  to  red  ; the  wood  is  porous,  cross-grained,  and  shrinks  and  twists  much  in  drying.  Elm 
Is  not  liable  to  split,  and  bears  the  driving  of  nails  or  bolts  better  than  any  other  timber,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  durable  when  constantly  wet ; it  is  therefore  much  used  for  the  keels  of  vessels, 
and  for  wet  foundations,  waterworks,  piles,  pumps,  and  boards  for  cofiins ; from  its  toughness, 
elm  is  selected  for  the  naves  of  wheels,  shells  for  tackle -blocks,  and  sometimes  for  the  gunwales 
of  ships,  and  also  for  many'  purposes  of  common  turnery,  as  it  bears  very  rough  usage  without 
splitting. 

Wyeh  Elm . This  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  70  foot,  and  the  diameter  of  8$  feet ; the 
branches  are  principally  at  the  top,  the  wood  is  lighter  and  more  yellow  in  color  than  the  above, 
also  straighter  uiul  finer  in  the  grain.  It  is  tough,  similar  to  young  sweet  chestnut  for  bending, 
and  is  much  used  by  coachmakers,  and  by  shipwrights  for  jolly-boats. 

Rock  Elm  appears  very  like  the  last ; it  is  extensively  used  for  boat-building,  and  sometimes 
for  archery  bows,  as  it  is  considered  to  bend  very  well. 

U l in  tut  campestris  is  the  common  small-leaved  elm,  U.  cjfusa  is  the  spreading-branched,  U. 
glabra  is  the  smooth  leaved,  and  U.  montana  the  Wvcli  elm.  dm  us  Americana,  or  the 
American  elm.  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  ns  the  European  species,  though  the  wood  is 
inferior  in  quality.  U.  fuJva  and  alata  are  other  American  species,  and  several  species  are 
found  in  the  Himalayas. 

Firs  and  Pines.  See  Pines. 

Fustic  is  the  wood  of  a species  of  Mulberry,  (Monts  linctoria,)  growing  in  most  parts  of  South 
America,  the  United  States,  and  West  Indies.  It  is  a large  and  handsome  tree  ; it  is  shipped  in 
trimmed  logs  from  2 to  4 ft.  long,  3 to  8 in.  diameter ; the  color  of  the  wood  is  a greenish- 
yellow  ; it  is  principally'  used  for  dyeing  greens  and  yellows,  and  also  iu  mosaic  cabinet-work  and 
turning. 

Gbexaoilja  Granillo,  or  Grenada  Cocus,  from  the  West  Indies,  is  apparently  a lighter  description  of 
the  common  cocoa  or  coeus-wood,  but  changes  ultimately  to  as  dark  a color,  although  more  slowly. 
It  is  frequently  imported  without  the  sap. 

The  tree  yielding  this  lias  not  been  ascertained  ; the  bois  de  Grenadille  of  the  French  is  also 
called  red  ebony  by  their  cabinet-makers. 

Green  Ebony,  from  Jamaica,  and  the  West  Indies  generally.  It  is  cut  in  lengths  of  3 to  6 ft.,  has  a 
bark  much  like  cocua,  hut  thinner  and  smoother ; the  henrtwood  is  of  a brownish  green,  like  the  green 
fig.  It  is  used  for  round  rulers,  turnery,  and  marquetry-work,  and  it  cleaves  remarkably  well 
The  dust  is  very  pungent,  and  changes  to  red  when  the  bauds  are  washed  with  soap  and  water. 
The  wood  is  very  much  used  for  dyeing,  and  it  contains  so  much  resinous  matter,  that  the  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies  employ  it  in  fishing  as  a torch.  The  candle- woods  of  the  West  Indies  obtain 
their  name  probably  from  the  same  circumstance ; they  are  ullied  to  the  rosewoods,  hut  are  of 
lighter  yellow  colors. 

The  ebony  of  Jamaica  is  Amerimnum  Ebenus,  and  has  been  mentioned  under  Ebony.  The 
wood  is  described  as  being  of  n fine  greenish-brown  color,  hard,  durable,  aud  capable  of  tak- 
ing a fine  polish ; B.  itucoxylon  of  .South  America  yields  le  bois  tTebtne  veric. 
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Grbbxheart ; from  Jamaica,  Dcmerara  and  the  Brazil*,  bears  a general  resemblance  to  cocoa-wood 
both  in  size  and  bark,  but  the  latter  has  a redder  tint.  Greenheart  when  first  cut  is  of  a light 
green  brown,  and  striped,  hut  it  changes  to  the  color  of  Lignum-vitae,  and  is  by  some  considered 
to  be  pernicious.  It  is  used  for  turnery  and  other  works,  but  its  texture  is  coarse,  and  it  will 
not  cleave  at  all  profitably. 

Greenheart  used  in  ship  building  is  entirely  different  from  the  above,  and  runs  into  several 
varieties. 

Dr,  Bancroft  describes  Greenheart,  or  the  Sipirra-trce,  to  be  in  size  like  the  locust-tree,  say  60 
or  70  feet  high : there  are  two  species,  the  black  and  the  yellow,  differing  only  in  the  color  of 
their  bark  and  wood.  He  says  there  is  also  a purple-heart  wood,  of  a bright  crinjBon  color,  but 
which  changes  to  purple,  and  is  esteemed  more  valuable  than  the  preceding. 

Tliu  Greenheart  of  Jamaica  and  Guiana  is  the  Lour  ns  Chloroxylon  of  botanists ; it  is  also 
called  Cogwood  in  the  former,  and  Sipier0in  the  latter  locality. 

Gumwood,  or  blue  Gumwood,  is  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales  ; it  is  sent  over  in  large  logs  and 
planks ; the  color  is  similar  to  that  of  dark  Spanish  mahogany,  with  a blue,  sometimes  a purple- 
gray  cast : it  is  used  in  ship-building.  There  is  also  a variety  of  u redder  tint,  called  red  Gum- 
wood, which  is  used  for  ramrods ; both  are  also  employed  by  the  turner. 

Eucalypti**  piperita  is  the  blue  gum-tree  of  New  South  Wales,  while  red  gum-tree  is  another 
species,  probably  E.  reeinifera. 

Hackmatack  Larch.  See  Pine*. 

Ha  be  wood.  See  Sycamore. 

Hawthorn  ( Cratagu*  oxyacantha ) bas  hard  wood  of  a whitish  color,  with  a tinge  of  yellow ; the 
grain  is  fine,  and  the  wood  takes  a good  polish  ; but  being  small  and  difficult  to  work,  it  is  not 
much  used. 

Hazel,  a small  underwood,  but  little  used  for  turning,  except  for  a few  toys.  It  is  very  elastic,  and 
is  used,  as  well  as  the  ground-ash,  for  the  rods  of  blacksmiths'  chisels,  hoops  of  casks,  die.  Its 
botanical  name  is  Cory l u * A v*  liana. 

Hickory,  or  White  Walnut,  {Juglant  alba,)  is  a native  of  this  country  ; it  is  a large  tree,  sometimes 
exceeding  3 ft.  diameter.  The  wood  of  young  trees  is  exceedingly  tough  and  flexible,  and  makes 
excellent  liandspikes,  and  other  works  requiring  elasticity.  The  bark  of  hickory  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Bancroft  as  a yellow  dye. 

Holly  {Rex  agui/olium)  is  a very  clean,  fine-grnined  wood,  the  whitest  and  most  costly  of  those 
used  by  the  Tunbridge- ware  manufacturer,  who  employs  it  for  a variety  of  bus  best  works, 
especially  those  which  arc  to  be  painted  in  water-colors.  It  is  closer  in  texture  than  any  other 
English  woods,  and  does  not  readily  absorb  foreign  matters,  for  which  reason  it  is  used  for  painted 
screens,  tho  squares  of  draft-boaras,  and  for  the  stringing#  or  lines  of  cabinet-work,  both  in  the 
white  state  and  when  dyed  black,  also  for  some  of  the  inside  works  of  piano- fortes,  harps,  for 
calico  printers’  blocks,  ifcc.  When  larger  wood  than  holly  is  required,  the  horse-chestnut  is  em- 
ployed, but  the  latter  is  much  softer. 

The  holly  requires  very  particular  care  in  its  treatment:  immediately  it  is  felled  it  is  prepared 
into  pieces  of  the  form  ultimately  required,  as  planks,  veneers,  or  round  blocks  for  turning.  The 
veneers  are  hung  up  separately  to  dry,  as  resting  in  contact  even  for  two  or  three  hours  would 
stain  them;  the  round  blocks  are  boiled  in  plain  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  aud  on  removal 
from  the  copper  they  are  thrown  in  a heap  aud  closely  covered  up  with  sacking  to  exclude  the  air, 
which  would  otherwise  cause  them  to  split.  The  heap  is  gradually  exposed  us  it  dries ; at  tho 
end  of  about  four  weeks  the  pieces  look  greenish,  and  are  covered  with  mildew  sometimes  as 
thickly  ns  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch;  this  is  brushed  off  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks,  and  in 
about  six  months  the  wood  is  fit  for  use. 

Holly  is  a remarkably  tough,  clean  wood,  and  is  used  for  chucks ; but  this  troublesome  prepa- 
ration to  whiten  the  wood  (aud  which  is  not  generally  practised  ou  other  woods)  is  not  then  re- 

r’rcd,  although  a good  boil  hastens  the  extraction  of  tho  sap,  and  the  subsequent  seasoning  of 
wood. 

The  American  species  of  this  genus  is  tho  Hex  opaca,  opaque-leaved  or  American  holly,  of 
which  the  wood  is  employed  in  turnery  and  cabinet-maxing ; there  are  other  species  in  the 
Himalayas. 

Hornbeam,  ( Carpinu * Betvlu*,)  sometimes  also  called  yoke-elm,  Is  a very  tough  and  stringy  wood, 
which  is  used  by  millwrights  for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  plumbers’  dressers  or  mallets,  and  a variety 
of  things  required  to  bear  rough  usage.  Hornbeam  is  sometimes  used  for  planes ; it  turns  very  well. 
Horse-chestnut  (jEtculu*  hippocattum)  has  no  relation  to  the  Spanish  or  sweet  chestnut,  which  lat- 
ter is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  oaks.  The  horse-chestnut  is  one  of  the  white  woods  of  the  Tun- 
bridge turner ; it  is  close  aud  soft,  even  in  tho  grain,  and  is  much  used  for  brush-backs  ; it  turns 
very  well  in  the  lathe,  and  is  a very  useful  wood.  It  is  softer  than  holly,  but  is  preferable  to  it  for 
large  painted  and  varnished  works,  on  account  of  its  greatly  superior  size.  It  is  but  little  used 
in  this  country. 

Horse  flesh  Wood,  one  of  the  Mangroves,  which  see. 

Indian  Blackwood.  See  East  Indian  Blackwood. 

Iron-wood  is  imported  from  the  Brazils,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  countries,  in  square  and 
round  logs,  rt  to  9 in.  and  upwards  through.  Its  colomare  very  dark  browns  and  reds,  sometimes 
streaked,  and  generally  straight-grained. 

The  iron-woods  are  commonly  employed  by  the  natives  of  uncivilized  countries  for  their  sev- 
eral sharp-edged  clubs  and  offensive  weapons ; in  England  they  are  principally  used  for  ramrods, 
walking-sticks,  for  turning,  and  various  purposes  requiring  great  hardness  and  durability:  tho 
more  red  varieties  are  frequently  called  Deefwood. 
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Iron-wood  w n term  applied  to  a great  variety  of  woods,  in  consequence  of  their  hardness,  and 
almost  every  country  has  an  iron-wood  of  its  own.  Mrsua  ftrrea,  which  lias  received  its 
specific  name  from  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  is  a native  of  the  peninsula  of  India  and  of  the 
islands. 

J [ctrosidrros  rcra  is  called  true  iron-wood : the  Chinese  are  said  to  make  their  rudders  and 
anchors  of  it,  and  among  the  Japanese  it  is  so  scarce  and  valuable,  that  it  is  only  allowed  to 
be  manufactured  for  the  service  of  their  king.  The  iron-wood  of  Southern  China  is  Baryxy- 
lumrufum;  of  the  island  of  Bourbon  Staamannia  Sideroxylon,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Sidcroxylon  melanopkleum,  which  latter  is  very  hard,  close-grained,  and  sinks  in 
water. 

The  iron  wood  of  Guiana  is  Robinia  Panacoco , (of  Aublet ;)  that  of  Jamaica  is  Fagara  P ter  of  a, 
and  also  Erythroxyhnn  areola (um,  which  is  also  ealled  redwood.  xfTgiphifa  mariinicen #/*, 
and  Cocoloba  lati/olia,  are  other  West  fttdian  trees,  to  the  woods  of  which  the  name  of  irou- 
wood  has  been  applied. 

Ostrya  vtrainica,  called  American  hop  hornbeam,  has  wood  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy, 
whence  It  is  generally  called  iron-wood  in  this  country,  and  in  some  places  lever-wood. 

Jakwood  is  the  wood  of  Artocarpun  integrifolia,  or  the  entire-leaf  bread  fruit  tree,  a native  of  India; 

Is  imported  in  logs  from  3 to  6 feet  diameter,  and  also  in  planks;  the  grain  is  coarse  and  crooked, 
and  often  contains  sand.  The  wood  is  yellow  when  first  cut,  but  changes  to  a dull  red  or  ma- 
hogany color.  It  is  very  much  used  in  India  for  almost  every  purpose  of  house-carpentry  and 
furniture.  The  jakwo<»d  is  very  abundant,  and  its  fruit  is  commonly  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  also  sometimes  by  Europeans  at  dessert,  with  salt  nnd  water,  like  olives.  The  jakwood  is 
sometimes  misnamed  orange -wood  from  its  color,  and  also  jackwood,  Jaack- wood,  and  Kuihul. 
See  Baker’*  Pap'rs. 

Jackaranda,  the  Portuguese  and  continental  name  for  Rosewood,  which  see. 

JuxiPER-woon.  The  wood  of  nil  the  species  is  more  or  less  aromatic,  and  very  durable;  they  are 
found  in  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  Some  have  already  been  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  Cedar.  The  common  juniper,  Juniperu s communis , lias  wood  which  is  aromatic, 
finely  veined,  and  of  a yellowish  brown  color ; ,/.  excefsa,  lofty  or  Himalayan  cedar,  is  found  ou 
those  mountains,  as  well  as  in  Siberia  and  North  America. 

Kiadooc  y-woon,  or  Amfwyna-trood,  imported  from  Sincapore,  nppears  to  be  the  excrescence  or  burr 
of  some  large  tree ; it  is  sawn  off  in  slabs  from  2 to  i ft.  long,  4 to  24  in.  wide,  and  2 to  8 in. 
thick;  it  resembles  the  burr  of  the  yew-tree,  is  tolerably  hard,  nnd  full  of  small  curls  nnd  knots; 
the  color  is  from  orange  to  chest  nut-brown,  and  sometimes  red-brown.  It  is  a very  ornamental 
wood,  that  is  also  much  esteemed  in  Chinn  nnd  India,  where  it  is  made  into  small  boxes  and 
writing-desks,  and  other  ornamental  works,  the  same  as  by  ourselves. 

ITie  Kiabooca  is  said  by  Prof.  Hcinwurdt,  of  Leyden,  to  be  the  burr  of  the  Ptcrospermum  in - 
dicuin ; by  others  that  of  Ptrrocnrpu*  draco,  fmm  the  Moluccas,  the  island  of  Borneo,  Amboyna, 
Ac.  The  native  name  appears,  from  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  specimen,  to  be  Scrioufcut : the  wood 
itself  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  burr,  or  rather  lighter,  and  in  grain  resembles  plain  mahogany. 

“ The  root  of  the  cocoanut-tree  is  so  similar,  when  dry  and  seasoned,  to  the  4 bird’s  eye’  part 
of  the  wood  here  termed  kialtooca,  that  1 can  perceive  no  difference ; the  cocoa  him  a tortuous 
and  silky  fracture,  almost  like  indurated  asbestos." — Col.  O.  A.  Lloyd. 

The  comparison  of  the  palm  wood  with  the  kinhooca  renders  the  question  uncertain,  as  amongst 
the  multitudes  of  ordinary  curly  woody  fibres,  that  one  cannot  account  for  in  a palm,  there  are 
a few  places  with  soft  friable  matter  much  resembling  its  cement. 

Kreowoon,  called  also  Violet-wood,  is  imported  from  the  Brazils,  in  trimmed  logs  from  2 to  1 in. 
diameter,  generally  pipy,  or  hollow  in  the  heart.  It  is  beautifully  streaked  in  violet  tints  of  dif- 
ferent intensities,  finer  in  the  grain  than  rosewood,  and  is  principally  used  in  turning  and  small  cab- 
inet-work ; being  generally  too  unsound  for  upholstery.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  hard  woods  in  appearance. 

KontiE.  Sec  Pines. 

Labiuntm  ( Cytisus  Laburunm)  possesses  poisonous  seeds,  and  a small  dark  greenish-brown  w«xxlt 
that  i<  sometimes  used  in  ornamental  cabinet-work  and  marquetry.  Mr.  Aikin  says:  “In  the 
Laburnum  there  is  this  peculiarity,  which  1 have  not  observed  in  any  other  wood,  namely,  that 
the  medullary  plates,  which  are  large  and  very  distinct,  are  white,  whereas  the  fibres  are  a dark 
brown ; a circumstance  that  gives  quite  an  extraordinary  np|x*arnncu  to  this  wood.” 

The  Alpine  laburnum,  with  blackish  wood,  is  Cytisns  al pinus. 

Lancewood  is  imported  in  long  poles  from  3 to  6 in.  diameter  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  ; it  lias  a thin 
rind,  externally  simitar  to  that  of  cocoa-wood  ; it  is  called  one  of  the  rough-coated  woods,  and  has 
a bark  distinct  from  the  sap-wood,  but  together  they  are  very  thin.  Lance  wood  is  of  a paler 
yellow  than  box,  nnd  rends  easily;  it  is  selected  for  elastic  works,  such  as  gig  shafts,  archery 
Dows  and  springs;  these  are  bent  by  boiling  or  steaming;  lancewood  is  also  used  for  surveyors’ 
mis,  billiard-cue',  and  for  ordinary  rules,  which  are  described  as  being  made  of  boxwood. 

Th«*  lancewood  of  Jamaica  is  <J mitteria  virgata , formerly  Uvaria  laneeolata.  That  of  Guiana 
is  an  Anonaceous  plant,  and  probably  the  same  species. 

Larch.  See  Pines. 

Letter-wood.  See  Snaknrood. 

Lemon-tree.  See  Orange-tree. 

LtorARD-wooD.  See  Palms. 

Liom  m-vitac,  or  Otutiaann , is  a very  bnrd  nnd  heavy  wood.  It  u shipped  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St. 
Dotuingo,  ami  New  Providence,  in  logs  from  2$  to  30  in.  diameter,  and  is  oaa  of  the  heaviest  of 
the  woods.  It  grows  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  size  of  5 or  G ft.,  and  is  there  called  Gual- 
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limn,  and  b ooe  of  t)ie  most  abundant  woods  of  1 1»«»  country.  When  first  cut,  it 
and  easily  worked,  but  it  becomes  much  harder  on  ex|M«*urc  to  the  air.  The  wood  is  cross- 
grained,  covered  with  a smooth  yellow  sap  like  Ih>x,  ul most  an  hard  as  the  wood,  which  is  of  a 
dull  brownish-green,  and  contains  a large  quantity  of  the  gum  guuincum.  which  is  extracted  for 
the  purposes  of  medicine.  Lignum-vita*  i for  rollers,  presses,  mills, 

pestles  and  mortar-,  sheaves  for  ship-blocks,  and  a great  hard- 

ness and  strength.  It  was  employed  by  the  Spaniards  for  making  gun-carriages  uud  wheels. 

The  fibrous  structure  of  this  wood  is  very  remarkable : the  fibres  cross  each  other  sometimes  as 
obliquely  as  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  with  the  axis,  as  if  oue  group  of  the  annual  layers  wound 
to  the  right,  the  next  to  the  left,  and  so  on,  but  without  much  apparent  exactitude. 

Thu  wood  eon  hardly  be  split,  it  is  tl  th  the  saw;  and  wh 

such  as  old  sheaves,  are  broken  asunder,  they  exhibit  a fracture  more  like  that  of  a mineral  than 
an  ordinary  wood.  The  chips,  and  even  th ••  corners  of  solid  blocks,  may  be  lighted  in  the  candle, 
and  will  burn  freely  from  the  quantity  of  gum  they  contain,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the 
heart  -wood. 

The  Bulrnnm  lignum- vita?  has  a very  large  proportion  of  sap-wood ; pieces  of  8 or  10  inches 
diameter  have  heart-wood  that  scarcely  exceeds  1 <*r  2 inches  diameter.  One  variety  of  cocoa- 
wood,  and  also  the  almond-wood,  are  somewhat  similar  to  lignum  vita*. 

There  nr.-  two  specie*,  Quaiancm  o ffici  i of  which  pi 

lignum -vita*  of  commerce.  Thi*  nun.'  t m.'  - applied  to  fhft  wood  of 

Live-tree,  called  also  the  Liuden-tree,  77/ia.  This  wood  is  very  light-colored,  fine  and  close  in  the 
grain,  and  when  properly  seasoned  it  is  not  liable  to  split  or  warp.  It  is  nearly  or  quite  as  soft 
as  pine,  mid  is  used  in  the  construction  of  piano- 1 or  te-.  harp-,  and  other  musical  instruments,  and 
for  the  cutting-boards  for  curriers,  shoemakers,  »fcc.t  as  it  does  not  draw  or  bias  the  knife  in  any 
direction  of  the  grain,  nor  injure  its  edge-  it  turns  very  cleanly ; this  wood  has  recently  been 
used  for  the  frames  of  the  best  jupunne  l eliuir-  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Lime  tree  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  carving,  from  its  even  texture  and  freedom  from  knots:  the  works  of  (Jib- 
boos,  at  Windsor  Castle  and  St.  Paul's,  London,  are  of  lime-tree. 

Tlie  lime-tree,  Tilia  mropea,  is  usually  divided  into  several  species:  as  7!  intermedia , micro- 
phylla,  rubra,  and  plat  y phylla. 

Locust-tree.  The  locust-tree  of  North  America  is  Jiobinia  pncudacacia.  The  wood  is  greenish-yel- 
low, with  a slight  tinge  of  red  in  the  pores ; it  is  used  like  oak.  Locust  is  much  esteemed  for  tree- 
nails for  ships,  and  for  posts,  stakes,  [tales,  Ac,,  as  it  is  very  tough  and  durable  ; it  works  similarly 
to  ash,  and  is  very  good  for  turning. 

It  grows  most  abundantly  in  the  Southern  States ; but  it  is  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  country.  It  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  diameter  anti  seventy  feet  in  height  There 
are  no  less  than  140  species  of  forest  trees  indigenous  to  the  United  States  which  exceed  thirty 
feet  in  height.  In  France  there  nrc  about  thirty,  ami  in  Great  Britain  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  locust-tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  is  Hymtnea  Courbaril,  (Scmiri,)  a tree*  from  60 
to  80  feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  : the  color  of  the  wood  of  West  Indian  locust- 
tree  is  light  reddish-brown,  with  darker  veins,  and  the  main  size  36  inches.  The  wood  in  its  native 
country  is  u*ed  for  mill-rollers  and  cogs  of  wheels.  Another  tree,  called  honey  locust,  Oleditschia 
triacanlhua , of  which  the  wood  splits  with  great  ease,  is  coarse-grained,  and  hut  little  used. 

Logwood,  culled  also  Cumpcnchy  logwood,  is  from  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  from  .Jamaica,  Honduras, 
Ac.  It  is  scarcely  used  for  turning,  ami  is  a dark  purple-red  dyewood,  that  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities:  its  botanical  name  is  Hamatoxylon  eampechianum. 

Mahogany,  the  Swietcnia  Mahogoni,  is  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  country  round  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  It  is  said  to  be  of  rapid  growth,  and  so  large  that  its  trunk  often  exceeds  40  feet  in 
length  and  6 feet  in  diameter.  This  wood  was  first  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1724  ; its  Span- 
ish name  is  Caoba. 

Spanish  mahogany  is  imported  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  St  Domingo,  and  some  other 
of  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  Spanish  Main,  in  logs  from  about  20  to  26  in.  square,  and  10  ft. 
long.  It  is  close-grained,  bard,  sometimes  strongly  figured,  and  generally  of  a darker  color  than 
Honduras  mahogany ; hut  its  pores  frequently  appear  as  if  clmlk  bad  been  rubbed  into  them. 

Honduras  mahogany  is  imported  in  logs  of  larger  size  than  the  above,  that  is,  from  2 to  4 ft 
square,  and  12  to  18  It  in  length:  sometimes  planks  have  been  obtained  6 or  7 ft.  wide.  Hon- 
duras mahogany  is  generally  lighter  than  the  Spanish,  and  also  more  open  nnd  irregular  in  the 
grain : many  of  the  pieces  are  of  a fine  golden  color,  with  showy  veins  and  figures.  The  worst 
kind-*  are  those  the  most  filled  with  gray  specks,  from  which  the  Spanish  mahogany  (except  the 
Cuba)  is  comparatively  free. 

Both  Spanish  and  Honduras  mahogany  are  supposed  to  he  produced  by  the  same  tree.  Smetenia 
Malutgoni  of  botanists,  but  some  suppose  that  the  Honduras  is  the  wood  of  a different  spe- 
cies, (V.  Don,  Syst  1.  p.  688  ,)  but  Long,  in  his  history  of  Jamaica,  says,  " What  grows  on  rocky 
grounds  is  of  small  diameter,  but  of  closer  grain,  heavier  weight,  and  more  beautifully  veined ; 
what  is  produced  in  low,  rich,  and  moist  land  is  larger  in  dimensions,  more  light  and  porous, 
anil  of  a pale  complexion.  This  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  Jamaica  wood  and  that 
which  is  collected  from  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Spanish  Main ; the  former  is  mostly  found 
on  rocky  eminences,  the  latter  is  cut  in  swampy  soils  near  the  sea-coast" 

African  mahogany,  ( Stride nia  neneqalenais.)  from  Gambia,  is  a more  recent  importation  ; it 
twists  much  more  than  either  of  the  above,  and  is  decidedly  inferior  to  them  in  all  respects,  except 
hardness.  It  is  a good  wood  for  mangles,  curriers'  tables,  and  other  uses  where  a hard  and  cheap 
wood  of  great  size  is  required  : it  admits  of  being  turned  equally  as  well  os  tho  others. 

African  mahogany  is  Uie  wood  of  Khaya  tenegalentis,  a genus  very  closely  allied  to  the  Swietenia. 
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Mahogany  shrinks  but  little  in  drying,  and  twists  and  warps  less  than  any  other  wood ; on 
which  account  it  is  used  for  founders*  patterns,  and  other  works  m which  permanence  of  form  is  of 
primary  importance.  For  the  same  reason,  and  from  its  comparative  size,  abundance,  soundness, 
and  beauty,  it  is  the  most  useful  of  the  furniture  woods,  ana  it  holds  the  glue  the  best  of  alL 
Mahogany  is  also  used  for  a variety  of  turned  works,  apart  from  upholstery  and  cabinet-work. 
The  Spanish  mahogany  is,  in  general,  by  far  the  best  although  some  of  the  Honduras  nearly  ap- 
proaches it  except  in  hardness  and  weight.  The  African  is  by  no  means  so  useful  or  valuable  as 
either  of  the  above,  especially  as  it  alters  very  much  in  drying. 

There  are  two  other  sj»ecies  of  Swietenia , besides  the  mahogany-tree,  which  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies:  the  one,  a large  tree  of  which  the  wood  is  of  a dull  red  color,  and  remarkably  hard  and 
heavy ; the  other  Is  only  a middle-sized  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  close-grained,  heavy,  awl  dur- 
able, of  a deep  yellow  color,  and  much  resembles  boxwood ; but  neither  of  these  species  is  in  com- 
mon use  in  this  country. — TredgoUL 

The  first  of  these  trees  was  formerly  referred  to  Swietenia,  but  is  now  Soymida  febrifnaa;  the 
second  is  probably  Chloroxglon  »Str ictenia,  which  is  the  satin-wood  of  india  and  Ceylon.  A 
third  species,  much  admired  for  its  light  color,  close  grain,  and  being  elegantly  veined,  is  the 
Chikraaace  of  the  natives,  and  Chikrassia  tabularis  of  botanists  : the  wood  is  much  employed 
in  making  furniture  and  cabinet-work.  The  wood  of  the  Toon-tree,  Cedrela  Toona,  is  some- 
times called  Indian  Mahogany. 

MA.vcm.vKEL,  a large  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  the  wood  possesses  some  of  the 
general  characters  of  mahogany,  and  is  similarly  used,  but  it  is  much  less  common.  The  wood  Is 
described  as  being  yellow-brown,  beautifully  cloudod,  and  very  close,  hard,  and  durable.  It  is 
said  the  Indians  poison  their  arrows  with  its  juice,  and  that  the  wood-cutters  make  a fire  around 
it  before  felling  it,  to  cause  the  poisonous  sap  to  run  out,  to  avoid  injuring  their  eyes. 

This  has  been  accurately  described  in  Bancroft’s  Guiana,  p.  86-7 : “The  juice  of  this  tree  is  a 
deadly  poison ; it  bears  a little  apple  appearing  so  tempting,  that  many  new-comers  have  been 
poisoned  by  eating  it*  The  tree  is  poisonous  while  green ; sleeping  under  it  has  been  said  to  have 
the  most  deadly  effect. 

Hippomane  Af aricine! la  is  the  Manehineel  tree  of  the  West  Indies.  Cameraria  lat  folia  is  called 
Dastard  Manehineel 

Mangrove.  Native  woods  of  the  shores  of  the  tropics,  bearing  this  name,  and  those  of  Mango,  Mangle, 
Maniqlier,  (Fr.)  Ac.,  differ  very  much  in  kind:  some  bear  the  appearance  of  very  indifferent  ash 
and  elm,  others  of  good  useful  woods  of  the  same  kind,  some  are  dark -colored,  and  many  of  them 
have  the  red  mahogany  character. 

One  of  the  Litter  kind  known  to  cabinet-makers  has  less  of  the  brown  and  more  of  the  red  tint 
than  mahogany ; it  becomes  darker  on  exposure,  but  not  in  general  as  much  so  as  mahogany. 
This  Mangrove  is  straight  grained,  hard,  and  elastic,  aud  stands  better  than  Spanish  mahogany, 
and  it  is  therefore  preferred  for  straight  edges  and  squares. 

The  Mangrove-tree  is  Ithizophora  Mangle,  of  which  the  wood  is  employed  in  making  staves 
for  sugar  hogsheads.  (J rowing  in  the  same  situations  with  it  are  two  trees  to  which  the  name 
mangrove  is  also  applied : the  Conocarptu  racemosa  is  called  the  white  Mangrove  by  Sloane, 
and  Avirennia  tomentosa , olive  Mangrove.  Coccoloba  uvifera , sea-side  grape,  also  grows  in 
the  same  situations,  and  is  a large  tree,  of  which  the  wood  is  of  a reddish  color. 

Maple  is  considered  to  be  allied  to  the  sycamore,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  great  maple,  (Acer 
Pseudo- plat  anus,)  or  the  plane-tree.  The  English,  or  common  maple,  is  of  this  kind ; Us  color  is 
pale  yellow-brown. 

The  American  is  very  beautiful,  and  distinguished  as  bird’s-eye  maple  and  mottled  maple. 
The  latter  is  principally  used  for  picture-frames ; the  former  is  full  of  small  knots  that  give  rise 
to  its  name : the  grain  varies  accordingly  as  the  saw  has  divided  the  eyes  transversely  or  longi- 
tudinally, as  pieces  cut  out  in  circular  sweeps,  such  as  chair-backs,  sometimes  exhibit  both  the 
bird's-eye  ana  mottled  figures  at  different  parts.  Much  sugar  is  made  from  this  variety  of  maple. 
The  common  maple  (Acer  campestria)  is  very  much  used  for  house-carpentry  and  furniture. 

The  so-called  Russian  maple  is  considered  to  be  the  wood  of  the  birch-tree;  it  is  marked  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  American  maple,  but  is  unlike  it,  inasmuch  as  there  are  little  stri|>es  that 
appear  to  connect  the  eyes,  which  in  the  American  are  quite  distinct,  and  arise  from  a different 
cause.  All  but  the  first  arc  much  used  in  handsome  cabinet-work,  aud  their  diversities  of  grain 
are  very  beautifully  shown  in  turned  works. 

Acer  campeatre  is  the  common  maple,  and  A.  plot anoides  the  platanus-like  or  Norway  maple, 
while  A.  pseudo-plat  anus  is  the  great  maple,  sycamore,  or  muck  plane-tree.  A.  aaeeharinum 
is  the  sugar-maple,  and  its  wood  is  often  called  bird's-eye  maple.  A.  rubrum,  eircinatum, 
striatum,  and  criocarpum,  are  other  American  species  of  which  the  timber  is  employed  and 
more  or  less  valued.  Acer  oblongum,  cultratum,  caudatum,  sterculiaceum,  and  rill  os  urn,  are 
Himalayan  species,  of  which  the  timbers  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 

Maracaybo  is  a iurniture-wood  of  moderate  size,  as  hard  as  good  mahogany,  ami  in  appearance  be- 
tween it  and  tulip- wood.  It  is  sometimes  called  Maracay bo-cedar,  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  cedar,  although  it  may  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Muracaybo. 

Medlar-trek,  ( Mespifua  gennanica :)  the  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  being  small,  is  not  much  used,  ex- 
cept for  walking-sticks. 

Micoooi'lier.  See  Net  tie- tree. 

Mora-wood.  Specimens  of  the  Mora-tree  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Bentham  under  the  head  Mora 
cxcelta;  the  tree  is  100  feet  high,  and  abundant ; the  wood  is  close-grained  like  teak,  and  superior 
to  oak,  esteemed  for  ship  building,  and  likewise  fitted  for  knees  from  the  branches  growing  crooked ; 
in  color  it  resembles  moderately  red  mahogany. 
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MOS  ATARI  BA.  Sec  M UStaiba. 

Mulberry-tree,  (Morns,)  consists  of  about  twenty  varieties,  of  which  the  yellow  fustic  is  one  that  is 
imported  in  considerable  Quantities  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bergeron  very  strongly  recommends 
the  white  mulberry,  which  lie  describes  as  similar  to  elm,  but  very  close  in  the  grain,  and  suitable 
for  furniture.  He  says  the  white  is  greatly  superior  to  the  black  mulberry. 

Morus  nigra  is  the  black,  and  Morns  Alba  the  white  mulberry ; there  are  several  other  species 
of  whicli  the  wood  is  esteemed  for  its  toughness,  as  of  Morns  parvi folia  in  India,  for  hard- 
ness and  tenacity.  See  Fustic. 

Mustaiba,  from  the  Brazils  and  Rio  Janeiro,  is  imported  in  logs  about  7 by  10  in.,  also  in  planks ; it  is 
generally  of  an  inferior  rosewood  character,  but  harder,  and  is  sometimes  equally  good ; the  veins 
are  of  a chestnut  brown,  running  into  black.  In  its  grain  it  resembles  some  of  tfie  iron-woods  and 
black  partridge-wood ; it  has  fewer  resinous  veins  than  the  rosewoods.  Mosatahiha,  as  well  as 
lignum-vitjp,  cocoa-wood,  Ac,  is  used  at  Sheffield  for  the  handles  of  glaziers'  and  other  knives ; some 
of  the  better  kinds  are  very  good  for  turning,  as  the  wood  is  close,  sound,  and  heavy. 

Nettle-tree,  ( Ccllis  australis.)  Micocoulier  of  the  French,  has  wood  that  is  compact,  between  oak  and 
box  for  density,  and  takes  a high  polish ; it  is  described  in  the  French  works  as  a heavy,  dark, 
close  wood,  without  bark,  very  durable  and  free  from  flaws.  It  is  said  to  be  used  for  flutes,  and 
for  carviug ; it  is  also  called  hois  de  Perpignan. 

Nicaragua-wood,  a native  of  South  America,  is  imported  from  the  bay  of  Nicaragua,  and  also  from  St 
Lucia,  Rio  de  la  Haclie,  Mexico,  Ac.,  in  rough  groovy  logs  witkuut  sap,  that  measure  from  2 to  9 
inches  through,  and  2 to  8 feet  long. 

Another  sort,  from  Lima,  Jamaica,  and  Peru,  called  by  the  dyers  Peach  wood,  apparently  from 
the  color  for  which  it  is  used,  is  shipped  in  logs  sometimes  us  Largo  as  18  inches  diameter,  and  6 
feet  long.  Both  are  similar  to  Brazil  wood  in  color,  and  are  generally  too  unsound  for  turning. 

The  trees  yielding  Nicaragua  and  Peach  woods  have  not  been  yet  ascertained,  but  have  been 
supposed  to  be  species  of  Ctrsa/pinia,  or  of  Jlamatoxylon,  but  they  may  be  very  distinct,  as 
colored  woods  belong  to  other  genera. 

Nutmeg- wood.  See  Palm. 

Oak,  (Quercut.)  Of  this  valuable  timbe.r  there  are  gTcat  varieties.  Oak  of  good  quality  Is  more  dura- 
ble than  any  other  wood  that  attains  the  same  size;  its  color  is  a well-known  brown.  Oak  is  a 
most  valuable  wood  for  ship  building,  carpentry,  frames,  and  works  requiring  great  strength  or 
exposure  to  the  weather  ; also  for  the  staves  of  casks,  spokes  of  wheels  generally,  and  the  naves 
of  wagon-wheels,  for  tree-nails,  and  numerous  small  works.  The  red  varieties  are  inferior,  and  arc 
only  employed  for  ornamental  furniture. 

The  English  oak  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  species  ; it  is  considerably  harder  than  the  Ameri- 
can, called  white  and  red  oak,  or  than  the  wainscot  oak  from  Memo),  Dautzic,  and  Riga;  the  latter, 
which  are  the  more  interspersed  with  the  ornamental  markings  or  flower,  from  the  septa  or  me- 
dullary rays  in  the  wood,  arc  the  least  suitable  os  timber. 

The  wainscot  oak  of  Norway  is  remarkably  straight,  and  splits  easily ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  country  to  bore  a small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  tree  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
and  to  fill  it  with  water,  the  expansion  of  whicli  in  freezing  rends  the  tree  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  live  oak  is  a fiue  tree,  that  is  met  with  in  the  Southern  States ; it  is  very  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  others,  as  the  veins  are  small,  and  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
wood ; it  is  used  in  this  country,  along  with  the  North  American  red  cedar,  for  our  finest  ships ; it 
is  considered  to  be  durable  when  dry,  hut  not  when  exposed  to  wet 

“ The  sea  air  seems  essential  to  its  existence,  for  it  is  rarely  fouud  in  the  forests  upon  the  main- 
land, and  never  more  than  15  or  20  miles  from  the  shore."  “The  live  oak  is  commonly  40  or  60 
feet  in  height,  and  from  1 to  2 feet  in  diameter,  but  it  is  sometimes  much  larger.” 

There  is  also  a fine  evergreen  oak  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 

The  Africau  oak  is  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels,  but  it  is  apt  to  splinter 
when  struck  by  shot;  it  is  therefore  less  used  for  ships  of  war.  They  are  all  softened  by  steaming, 
and  are  then  much  more  easily  cut  or  bent ; the  African  bends  less  than  the  others,  and  is  the 
darkest  in  color,  but  it  has  not  the  silver  graiii  nor  the  variegated  appearance  of  the  others : it  is 
sometimes  culled  Teak,  (which  see.) 

Of  the  British  oak  there  nre  two  distinct  species  according  to  modem  botanists.  The  Quercut 
JRobur,  sometimes  called  pedunculata.  has  acorns  which  are  supported  on  long  footstalks  or 
peduncles ; this  timber  is  considered  by  some  superior  to  that  of  the  Other  species  Q.  srssi/i- 
fora,  but  this  probably  depends  on  situation,  as  the  strength  aud  toughness  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  its  durability,  liave  been  proved  to  be  great  Dr.  Lindley  says  its  wood  may  be 
known  by  its  medullary  rays  or  silver  grain  being  so  far  apart  that  it  cannot  be  rent  and  this 
gives  it  quite  a peculiar  aspect 

Qutrcut  Hex , the  evergreen  or  holm  oak,  is  common  to  the  South  of  Europe ; the  wood  is  hard, 
heavy,  aud  tough.  Q.  Suber  is  the  cork-tree.  Q.  Cerrii,  called  the  Turkey  oak,  is  common 
in  the  southeast  of  Europe ; its  timber  is  ornamental,  being  beuutifully  mottled,  in  cunse- 
aueuce  of  the  abundance  of  its  silvery  grain,  and  is  supposed  to  bo  often  as  good  as  any  other; 
the  Sardinian  oak  is  apparently  produced  by  it  The  Wainscoat  oak  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  produced  by  Q.  Cerris.  Dr.  Lindley  considers  it  to  be  a variety  of  Q.  sctsilifora,  grown 
fast  in  rich  oak  land.  Q.  hitpanica,  the  Spanish  oak,  and  Q.  austriaca,  the  Austrian  oak,  are 
found  in  the  countries  from  which  they  are.  named ; and  Q.  xFgilopt  is  the  Vnlonia  oak,  • 
abounding  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  from  winch  countries  such  large  quantities  of  its  acorns 
are  imported  into  England.  Q.  Crinita  is  common  in  Asia  Minor,  yields  excellent  timber,  and 
is  employed  by  the  Turks  in  naval  architecture. 

The  American  oaks  arc  numerous,  but  the  timber  of  Quercus  alba,  or  the  white  oak,  comes  near- 
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est  to  the  English  oak.  and  is  largely  exported  to  England  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies. 
Q.  virens,  the  live  oak,  is  confined  to  the  southern  of  the  United  States,  and  is  also  found  in 
Texas ; it  is  said  to  yield  the  best  oak  in  America,  the  timber  being  heavy,  compact,  and  fine- 
grained. 

Q.  tinctoria,  dyers’  or  black  oak,  is  best  known  from  its  inner  bark  being  used  as  a yellow  dye, 
under  the  name  of  Quercitron;  its  wood  is  strong,  but  coarse.  The  other  American  oaks  arc 
inferior  in  the  quality  of  their  timber.  Besides  these  there  are  Indian  and  Himalayan  oaks: 
the  timber  of  some  of  the  latter  is  excellent  in  quality. 

The  African  oak,  or  Teak,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  not  a species  of  Qurrcus,  V.  Teak. 

Olive-wood,  principally  imported  from  Leghorn,  is  the  wood  of  the  fruit-tree,  (01  ca  europea  ;)  it  is  much 
like  box,  but  softer,  with  darker  gray-colored  veils.  The  roots  have  a very  pretty  knotted  and 
curly  character ; they  are  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent  for  making  embossed  boxes,  pressed 
into  engraved  metallic  moulds. 

There  is  another  wood,  apparently  from  South  America,  called  Olive-wood,  but  it  docs  not  agree 
in  color,  either  with  the  fruit  or  wood  of  the  olive-tree,  but  is  of  a greenish  orange,  with  broad 
stripes  and  marks  of  a darker  brown  tint ; it  is  a handsome  wo«*d  for  turning,  but  not  very  hard. 

A'laodendron  glaticum  is  called  boi*  d'olive,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  yields  the  olive-wood 
alluded  to,  as  the  country  from  which  this  is  imported  is  not  distinctly  known. 

Oxaxder.  See  Coromandel. 

Orange-tree.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  trees,  (Citrus,)  arc  evergreens  that  seldom  exceed  about 
16  feet  in  height  The  wood  is  only  met  with  as  an  object  of  curiosity : it  is  of  a yellow  color, 
but  devoid  of  smell.  See  Apricot-tree. 

The  orange  is  Citrus  Avrantium , the  lemon  C.  Limonum,  the  lime  C.  Limcita,  and  the  citron 
C.  Medic  a. 

Palm-toeer.  Several  varieties  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  which  are  said  to  exist  are  imported  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies:  they  are  known  by  the  names  palm,  palmetto,  palmyra,  and  nutmeg, 
leopard,  and  porcupine  wood,  Ac.,  from  their  fancied  resemblances,  os  when  they  are  cut  horizon- 
tally they  exhibit  dots  like  the  spice,  and  when  obliquely,  the  markings  assimilate  to  the  quills  of 
the  ix»rcupine. 

The  trunks  of  the  palms  are  not  considered  by  physiological  botanists  to  be  true  wood ; they  all 
grow  from  within,  and  are  always  soft  and  spongy  in  the  centre,  but  are  gradually  harder  towards 
the  outside : they  do  not  possess  the  medullary  rays  of  the  proper  woods,  but  only  the  vertical 
fibres,  which  are  held  together  by  a much  softer  substance,  like  pith  or  cement,  so  that  the  hori- 
zontal section  is  always  dotted,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  frotn  all  true  woods. 

The  Areca  Catechu,  or  betle-nut  palm,  is  remarkably  perpendicular ; it  grows  to  the  height  of 
al>out  30  feet,  and  rarely  exceeds  4 or  6 inches  diameter ; it  bears  a small  tuft  of  leaves,  and  the 
fruit  is  in  clusters  like  grapes.  The  betle-nut  is  chewed  by  the  Indians  along  with  quicklime,  and 
the  leaf  of  the  Piper  lk*tle,  in  the  manner  of  tobacco.  The  general  color  of  the  wood  is  a light 
yellow-brown ; the  fibres  are  large,  hard,  and  only  a few  shades  darker  than  the  cementitious 
portions. 

The  Coco*  nucifcra,  or  cocoanut  palm,  flourishes  the  best  in  sandy  spots  near  the  sea-beach,  and 
sometimes  grows  to  90  feet  in  height  and  8 feet  in  diameter,  but  is  generally  less ; it  is  rarely 
quite  straight  or  perpendicular,  and  has  broad  pendent  leaves  from  12  to  14  feet  long,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  a sort  of  cabbage,  which,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  the  cocoanut,  is  eaten ; the  husk  of  the 
nut  supplies  the  material  for  coir-rope  and  matting.  No  part  of  this  interesting  tree  is  without  its 
grateful  service  to  the  Indian  : the  leaves  are  used  for  making  baskets,  mate,  and  the  covering  of 
. his  dwelling ; he  also  obtains  from  this  tree  oil,  sugar,  palm-wine,  and  arrack ; and  although  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  soft  and  stringy,  the  lower  supplies  a useful  wood,  the  fibres  of  which 
arc  of  a chestnut  brown,  and  several  shades  darker  than  the  intermediate  substance  ; the  wood  is 
employed  for  joists,  troughs  for  water,  and  many  purposes  of  general  carpentry.  The  Asiatic  So- 
ciety has  specimens  marked  male,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  sorts,  and  the  same  number  of  female  varieties; 
no  material  distinction  is  observnble  between  them. 

The  Niepcre  palm  is  much  darker  than  either  of  the  preceding  kinds ; the  fibres  are  nearly  black 
and  quite  straight,  and  the  cement  is  of  a dark  brown,  but  in  other  varieties  with  these  black  fibres, 
the  softer  part  is  very  light-colored,  and  bo  friable  that  it  may  lx*  picked  out  with  the  fingers ; at 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  they  use  the  fibres  of  some  of  the  palms  as  nails  for  joinery-work. 

Palmyra-wood,  or  that  of  Borassus  fabclhformis,  says  Mr.  Laird,  is  largely  imported  into  Madras 
and  Pondicherry,  from  the  Jaffna  district  at  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon,  for  the  construction  of  flat 
roofs,  the  joists  of  which  consist  of  two  slabs,  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  tree,  boiled  together 
by  their  flat  sides  so  as  to  constitute  elliptical  rafters.  They  are  covered  first  with  flat  tiles,  and 
then  with  a white  concrete  called  Chunam,  consisting  of  shell-lime,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  Jaggret, 
(sugar,)  beaten  together  with  water  in  which  the  hu-ks  of  coeoanuts  have  been  steeped. 

The  prickly  pole  (Cocos  guianensis)  of  Jamaica,  Ac.,  a palm  growing  40  feet  high,  and  of  small 
diameter,  is  said  to  be  very  elastic,  and  fit  for  bows  and  rammers. 

The  smuller  kinds  are  imported  under  the  names  of  Partridge  canes,  (called  also  Chinese  or 
fishing  canes,)  Penang  canes  from  the  island  of  that  name,  together  with  some  other  small  palms 
which  are  used  for  walking  sticks,  the  roots  serving  to  form  the  knobs  or  handles  The  knobs  of 
these  sticks  exhibit  irregular  dots  something  like  the  scales  of  snakes ; these  arise  from  the  small 
roots  proceeding  from  the  principal  stem,  which  latter  shows  dotted  fibres  at  each  end  of  the  stick, 
and  streaks  along  the  side  of  the  same. 

The  twisted  palm  sticks  are  the  central  stems  or  midribs  of  the  leaves  of  the  date  palm ; they 
are  twisted  when  green,  and  stretched  with  heavy  weights  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry : they 
are  imported  from  the  Neapolitan  coast,  but  are  considered  to  be  produced  in  Egypt- 
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The  bamboos,  which  like  the  palins  are  endogens,  arc  used  in  India  and  China  for  almost  every 
purpose  in  the  arts ; amongst  others,  in  working  iron  and  steel,  as  the  bamboo  is  preferred  as  fuel 
in  this  art : the  large  pieces  serve  os  the  blowing  cylinders,  the  small  as  the  blast-pipe,  and  also 
when  combined  with  a cocoanut-shell  constitutes  the  hookah  of  the  artisan.  The  liamboos,  and 
several  of  the  solid  canes,  are  used  as  walking-sticks,  and  for  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks. 

The  shells  of  the  cocoanut  and  coquilla-nut,  and  the  kernels  of  the  areca  or  betle-nut,  and  those 
of  the  corosos  or  ivory-nut,  have  likewise  their  uses  in  our  workshops. 

Palis  an  du,  a name  used  in  Europe  for  rosewood. 

There  is  considerable  irregularity  in  the  employment  of  this  namo ; in  the  work  of  Bergeron  a 
kind  of  striped  ebony  is  figured  as  hois  dr  Palixandre ; iu  other  French  works  this  name  is 
considered  a synonym  of  hois  violet,  and  stated  as  a wood  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  their 
South  American  colonies,  and  much  esteemed. 

Partri  dge-wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Brazils  and  the  West  Indian  Islands ; it  is  sent  in  large  planks, 
or  in  round  and  square  logs,  culled  from  their  tints  red,  brown,  and  black,  and  also  sweet  partridge; 
the  wood  is  close,  heavy,  and  generally  straight  in  the  grain.  The  colors  are  variously  mingled, 
and  most  frequently  disposed  in  fine  hair-streaks  of  two  or  three  shade*,  which  in  some  of  the  curly 
specimens  cut  plankways  resemble  the  feathers  of  the  bird  ; other  varieties  are  called  pheasant- 
wood.  The  partridge- W(mmIs  are  very  porous;  cut  horizontally  the  annual  rings  appear  ulmost  as 
two  distinct  layers,  the  one  hard  woody  fibre,  the  other  a much  softer  substance  thickly  interspersed 
with  pores : this  circumstance  gives  rise  to  its  peculiar  figure,  which  often  resembles  that  of  the 
palm-tree  woods. 

Partridge-wood  was  formerly  employed  in  the  Brazils  for  shipbuilding,  and  is  also  known  as 
cabbage-wood  ; the  red-colored  variety  is  called  Anydim  and  Cange l ini  in  the  Brazils,  and  Yava 
in  Cubu. 

It  is  now  principally  used  for  walking  sticks,  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks,  and  in  cabinet-work 
and  turning  ; the  ladies  have  patronized  it  also  for  fans. 

The  partridge-wood  imported  from  the  West  Indies  is  yielded  by  Hdsterio  coecinea.  Tbo  wood 
of  several  trees  is  no  doubt  included  under  this  name. 

Peachwood.  See  iVica ragua-wood. 

Fear-tuee  {Pgr us  communis)  is  a native  of  Europe.  The  wild  trees  are  principally  used,  and  they 
may  be  obtained  from  7 to  14  inches  diameter.  The  color  is  a light  brown,  approaching  that  of 
pale  mahogany  or  cedar,  generally  less  red  than  the  apple-tree ; and  it  is  esteemed  a very  good 
wood  for  carving,  as  it  cuts  with  nearly  equal  facility  iu  all  directions  of  the  grain,  and  many  of 
the  old  works  are  cut  in  it.  It  is  now  much  used  for  the  engraved  blocks  for  calico-printers,  paper- 
stainers,  and  pastry-cooks  ; it  does  not  stand  very  well,  unless  it  is  exceedingly  well  seasoned. 

Some  pieces  of  pear-tree  much  resemble  lime-tree  from  being,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen, 
* without  grain,”  but  the  pear-tree  is  harder  and  tougher,  and  lias  a few  darker  streaks;  they  are 
used,  however,  for  similar  purposes. 

Peenasibouoa.  See  Brazil-tcood  • 

Peruvian- wood,  a fine  sound  wood  so  called,  is  of  a rosewood  character,  and  measures  about  12  to  16 
inches  through  ; it  is  harder,  closer,  and  lighter  in  color  than  rosewood,  with  a straighter  distribu- 
tion of  its  dark  red-brown  and  black  veins;  it  lias  no  scent.  Its  true  name  and  locality  lire  unknown. 

Pigeon-wood.  See  Zebra-wood 

Pines  and  Firs  (Pinus)  constitute  a very  numerous  family  of  cone-bearing  timber-trees,  that  thrive  the 
best  in  cold  countries.  The  woods  differ  somewhat  in  color,  partly  from  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  resinous  matter  or  turpentine  contained  iu  their  pores,  which  gives  rise  to  their  popular  distinc- 
tions, red,  yellow,  and  white  firs  or  deals,  and  the  red,  yellow,  and  white  spruce,  or  pitch  pines, 
and  larches.  They  are  further  distinguished  by  the  countries  in  which  they  grow,  or  the  parts 
from  whence  they  are  shipped,  as  Norway,  Baltic,  Memel,  Riga,  Dantzic,  and  American  timber,  Ac. 

The  general  characters  of  the  wood,  and  its  innumerable  uses  besides  those  of  ship  and  house 
carpentry,  are  too  generally  known  to  call  for  any  description  in  this  place ; but  these  who  may 
require  it  will  find  abundant  information  in  Tredgold's  Carpentry,  pages  208  to  218.  The  Swiss 
pine,  imported  under  the  name  Bdly-boards,  are  used  for  the  sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments. 
The  larch  Is  particularly  durable,  from  the  quantity  of  turpentine  it  contains ; it  has  of  late  been 
considerably  employed  for  naval  architecture,  as  likewise  the  Hackrnetack  larch : larch  is  consid- 
ered the  best  wood  for  the  sleepers  of  railways ; its  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning.  The  American 
pitch-pine  is  likewise  exceedingly  durable,  and  is  much  used  for  flooring.  The  white  hemlock 
contains  very  little  turpentine,  ana  is  remarkably  free  from  knots : it  is  sometimes  from  2 to  3 feet 
square,  and  60  to  70  feet  long,  and  is  suitable  for  piling,  the  staves  of  dry  casks,  Ac. ; it  stands 
extremely  well. 

The  Cowdie,  Kaurie,  or  New  Zealand  Pine,  or  Dammara  australis,  is  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
coniferous  woods,  although  not  a true  pine.  It  is  said  to  grow  from  4 to  12  feet  diameter ; one  that 
had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind  was  found  to  measure  upwards  of  170  feet.  The  Norfolk  Islaud 
pine.  Araucaria  exedsa,  has  enormous  knots. 

In  Norway,  when  they  desire  to  procure  a hard  timber  with  an  overdose  of  turpentine,  they  ring 
the  bark  of  the  branches  just  before  the  return  of  the  sap;  the  next  year  they  ring  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  ; the  third  year  the  central,  and  lastly,  the  lower  part  near  the  ground.  By  these 
means  the  sap  or  turpentine  is  progressively  hindered  from  returning,  and  it  very  much  increases 
the  solidity  and  durability  of  the  timber.  The  roots  of  some  of  the  red  deals  so  abound  in  turpentine, 
that  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  Himalayas,  use  splinters 
of  them  as  candles.  The  knots  of  deal,  especially  white  deal,  are  particularly  hard ; they  are 
altogether  detached  from  the  wood  in  the  outer  planks,  and  often  fall  out  when  exposed  in  thin 
boards. 
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The  pines  and  firs  being  eo  numerous,  and  the  timbers  of  many  being  known  in  commerce  by  9ucb 
a variety  of  names,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  trees  which  yield  them. 

The  Pinus  sylvestris,  however,  colled  the  wild  pine,  or  Scotch  jir,  yields  the  red  deal  of  Riga, 
called  yellow  deal  in  London;  Abies r excclsa,  or  Norway  Spruce  fir,  yields  white  deal.  Abut 
picca,  or  silver-fir,  lias  whitish  wood,  much  used  for  flooring ; Larix  europea  is  the  larch  common 
on  the  Alpine  districts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Several  other  pines,  as  P.  Pi  natter, 
Pinea , Canbra,  anstriaca  and  pyrenaica,  are  found  iu  the  south  of  Europe,  but  their  timber  is 
less  known  iu  commerce. 

The  North  American  pines,  P.  strobus,  or  Weymouth  pine,  called  white  pine  iu  North 
America,  and  much  used  throughout  the  Northern  States ; P.  mitis  or  lutea,  the  yellow  pine, 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  for  house  and  ship  building ; it  is  con- 
sidered next  iu  durability  to  P,  australis,  Southern  pine,  called  also  P.  pa/ustris,  and  yellow 
pine,  pitch  pine,  and  red  pine  in  different  districts : it  is  said  to  form  four-fifths  of  the  houses 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  to  be  preferred  for  naval  architecture.  Its  timber  is  exported  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  Liverpool,  where  it  is  called  Georgia  pitch-pine.  Pin  us  tad*,  frank- 
incense pine,  called  white  pine  iu  Virginia ; P.  riyida,  Virginian  or  pitch-pine ; P.  banksiana, 
Hudson's  bay  or  Labrador  pine ; P.  inops,  Jersey  or  poor  pine,  und  P.  resinosa.  Tile  American 
pitch>pine  or  red  pine,  called  Norway  pine  iu  Canada,  and  yellow  pine  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
inuny  others,  yield  deals  of  various  qualities,  more  or  less  used  iu  different  districts. 

The  American  spruce  firs  are  the  Abies  alba,  nigra,  and  rubra,  the  while,  black,  and  red 
spruce  firs;  the  last  is  sometimes  called  Newfoundland  red  pine,  and  employed  in  ship- 
building ; both  it  and  the  black  pine  are  exported  to  England ; Abies  canadensis,  hemlock 
spruce  fir,  and  A . balsamea,  balm  of  Gilead  nr,  are  also  employed,  although  less  valued  for 
their  timber,  but  the  American  larch,  Larix  amcricana,  is  much  esteemed.  On  the  west  coast 
of  America  some  magnificent  pines  have  been  discovered,  as  P.  Dowjlasii  and  Lambertian a, 
and  others  in  Mexico.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Cowdie  pine  or  New  Zealand  pitch- 
tree,  Dammara  australis,  considered  so  valuable  for  masts,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
Dammar-tree,  D.  Orientals.  Thu  ilimulayos  abound  in  true  pines  : a splendid  specie*  is  the 
Pinas  Deodar  a already  mentioned  under  Cedar ; so  also  are  Pinas  excclsa,  K hut  row  longi folia, 
with  Abies  Wcbbiana,  Pindrow,  aud  others. 

Plane-tree,  (the  Platanus  occidental is,)  a buttonwood-tree,  is  a native  of  North  America;  it  is  abun- 
dant on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  This,  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  of  the  American 
trees,  is  sometimes  12  ft.  in  diameter;  it  is  much  used  in  the  Western  States.  The  color  of  the 
wood  resembles  beech,  but  it  is  softer.  The  American  variety  is  sometimes  called  water-beech 
and  sycamore.  Plane-tree  is  used  for  musical  instruments  aud  other  works  requiring  a clean 
light-colored  wood. 

Thu  Platanus  oriental  is,  called  also  lace  wood,  is  a native  of  the  Levaut,  and  other  Eastern 
countries ; it  is  smaller,  softer,  and  more  ornamental  than  the  above ; the  beauty  of  its  septa  gives 
it  the  damasked  appearance  front  which  it  is  sometimes  named.  It  is  commonly  used  by  the 
Persians  for  their  doors,  windows,  and  furniture,  and  is  suitable  to  ornamental  cabinet-work  and 
various  kinds  of  turnery.  The  first  kind  also  has  septa,  but  they  are  smaller. 

The  true  lacewood-tree  is  the  Daphne  Layetta. 

pLfM-TUEt,  (Primus  domestic*  and  P.  spinosa,)  Europe,  similar  in  general  character  to  pear-tree,  ia 
used  principally  in  turning.  This  is  a handsome  wood : iu  the  cndwuy  of  the  grain  it  resembles 
cherry-tree,  but  the  old  trees  are  of  a more  reddish-brown,  with  darker  marks  of  the  same  color. 
It  begins  to  rot  in  small  holes  more  generally  away  from,  rather  than  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and 
it  is  very  wasteful  on  that  account. 

Foon-wood,  or  Peon-wood,  of  Singapore,  is  of  a light  jwrous  texture,  and  light-grayish  cedar  color ; it  is 
used  in  ship-building  for  planks,  and  mokes  excellent  spars.  The  Calcutta  poon  is  preferred. 

Calophytlum  inophyllum  is  called  Poona  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  C.  august  folium.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  says,  is  a native  of  Penang  and  of  countries  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
that  it  yields  the  straight  spars  commonly  called  Poon,  and  which  in  those  countries  are  used 
for  the  masts  of  ships. 

Princes  wood,  from  Jamaica,  is  generally  sent  in  logs  like  cocoa- wood,  from  4 to  7 in.  diameter,  and  4 
to  5 ft.  long ; it  is  a light-veined  wood,  something  like  West  India  satin-wood,  but  of  a browner 
cast ; the  sapwood  resembles  dark  birchwood.  It  is  principally  used  for  turning. 

The  Princes-wood  of  Jamaica,  called  also  Spauish  elm,  is  Cordia  Gcrascanthus,  but  the  above 
appears  to  be  difi'ereuL 

Poplar,  (Populus.)  The  woods  are  soft,  light,  easy  to  work,  suited  to  carving,  common  turnery,  and 
works  not  exposed  to  much  wear.  It  is  considered  to  be  very'  durable  when  kept  dry,  aud  it  does 
not  readily  take  fire.  The  bark  of  white  poplar  is  almost  as  light  as  cork. 

The  wooden  polishing-  wheels  of  the  glass  grinder  arc  made  out  of  horizontal  slices  of  the  entire 
stem,  about  one  inch  thick,  us  from  its  softness  it  readily  imbibe*  the  polishing  materials. 

The  wood  of  the  Abelc,  or  white  poplar,  is  also  commonly  known  as  Aps  ; it  is  extensively  used 
in  Europe  for  toys  and  common  turnery,  and  is  frequently  of  a uniform  reddish  color,  like  red  deal, 
but  with  very  small  veins. 

Populus  alba  is  the  white  poplar  or  Abele,  P.  canescens  the  gray  or  common  white,  P.  Trenwda 
is  the  aspen,  and  P.  pyramidalis  or  fastigiata,  the  Lombardy  poplar.  There  are  other  6j»ecie3 
in  North  America  and  the  Himalayas. 

Prize  wood.  A large  ill-defined  wood,  from  the  Brazils,  apparently  of  the  cocus-wood  kind,  but  lighter, 
and  generally  of  reddish  color. 

Purple- ii  kart  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  (see  Green  hear l ,)  it  is  perhaps  the  more  proper  name  for 
tlie  wood  next  described. 
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Pteple-wood,  or  Amaranthus,  from  the  Brazils,  is  imported  in  logs  from  8 to  12  in.  square  and  8 to 
10  ft  long, or  in  planks:  its  color  is  dark  gray  when  first  cut,  but  it  changes  rapidly,  and  ulti- 
mately becomes  a dark  purple. 

Varieties  of  Kingwood  are  sometimes  called  purple  and  violet  woods:  these  are  variegated ; 
but  the  true  purple-wood  is  plain,  and  principally  used  for  ramrods,  and  occasionally  for  buhl- 
work,  marquetry,  and  turning.  A few  logs  of  purple-wood  nro  often  found  in  importations  of 
Kingwood ; it  is  probable  also  that  the  purple-heart  is  thus  named  occasionally. 

Quassia -wood.  The  quassia-tree  is  a beautiful  tall  tree,  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a pale  yellow,  or  light  brown,  and  about  as  hard  as  beech ; its  taste  is 
intensely  hitter,  but  the  smell  is  very  agreeable ; the  wood,  bark,  and  fruit  are  ull  medicinal. 

“This  wood  is  well  known  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  is  invariably  carried  by  all  the  natives 
as  a * contra*  against  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes;  it  is  chewed  in  small  slices,  and  the  juice  is 
swallowed." — Col.  G.  A.  Lloyd. 

Quassia  amara,  is  a small  tree ; Simaruba  amara  is  the  Mountain  damson  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  Picrama  excel sa,  the  lofty  Bitter-wood.  All  have  a similarly  colored  wood,  which  is 
intensely  bitter 

Quek.vwood,  from  the  Brazils,  a term  applied  occasionally  to  woods  of  the  Greenheart  and  Cocoa- 
wood  character. 

Quince-tree,  ( Cydonia  vulgaris.)  See  Apricot -tree. 

Bed  Urawoon.  See  Camwood 

Red  Saunders,  or  Ruby-wood,  an  East  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of  Pterorarpus  son  tali  nits,  is  prin- 
cipally shipped  from  Calcutta  in  logs  from  2 to  10  in.  diameter,  generally  without  sap,  and  some- 
times in  roots  and  split  pieces ; it  is  very  hard  and  heavy  ; it  is  very  much  used  as  a red  dye- 
wood,  and  often  for  turning.  The  logs  are  often  notched  at  both  cuds,  or  cut  with  a hole  as  for 
a rope,  and  much  worn  externally  from  being  dragged  along  the  ground;  other  woods,  and  also 
the  ivory  tusks,  are  sometimes  perforated  for  the  like  purpose. 

The  wood  of  Adcnanthera  paronia  (see  Coral-wood)  is  similar  in  nature,  and  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  red  saunders. 

Rosetta-wood  i9  a good  sized  East  Indian  wood,  imported  in  logs  9 to  14  in.  diameter ; it  is  hand- 
somely veined ; the  general  color  is  a lively  red-orange,  (like  the  skin  of  a Multa  orange,)  with 
darker  marks,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  black;  the  wood  is  close,  hard,  and  very  beautiful 
when  first  cut,  but  soon  gets  darker. 

Rosewood  is  produced  in  the  Brazils,  the  Canary  Isles,  the  East  Indies,  and  Africa.  It  is  imported 
in  very  large  slabs,  or  the  halves  of  trees  which  average  18  inches  wide.  The  best  is  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  second  quality  from  Bahia,  and  the  commonest  from  the  East  Indies:  the  latter 
is  called  East  India  blacJcwood,  although  it  happeas  to  bo  the  lightest  and  most  red  of  the  three ; 
it  is  devoid  of  the  powerful  smell  of  the  true  rosewood,  which  latter  Dr.  Lindlcy  considers  to  be 
a species  of  Mimosa.  The  pires  of  the  East  India  rosewood  apjteur  to  coiitaiu  less  or  none  of 
the  resinous  matter,  in  whicli  the  odor,  like  that  of  the  flower  Acacia  armala , arises.  Rosewood 
contains  so  much  gum  and  oil,  that  small  splinters  make  excellent  matches. 

The  colors  of  rosewood  are  from  light  nazel  to  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black : the  tints  are 
sometimes  abruptly  contrasted,  at  other  times  striped  or  nearly  uniform.  The  wood  is  very  heavy  ; 
some  specimens  are  close*  and  fine  in  the  grain,  whereas  others  arc  as  open  as  coarse  mahogany, 
or  rather  are  more  abundant  in  veins : the  black  streaks  are  sometimes  particularly  bard,  and 
very  destructive  to  the  tools. 

>cxt  to  mahogany,  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  furniture  woods;  a large  quantity  is  cut 
into  veneers  for  upholstery  and  cabinet-work,  and  solid  pieces  are  used  for  the  same  purpurea, 
and  for  a great  variety  of  turned  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 

In  the  Brazils,  the  ordinary  rosewood  is  called  Jacaranda  Cabuna ; there  is  a sort  which  is 
much  more  free  from  resinous  pores  that  is  called  Cabuna  only  : and  a third  variety,  Jacaranda 
Tam,  is  of  a pale  red,  with  a few  darker  veins;  it  is  close,  hard,  and  very  free  from  resinous  veins; 
its  colors  more  resemble  those  of  tulip-wood. 

Mr.  Edwards  says,  that  “ at  the  time  when  rosewood  was  first  imported  into  England,  there 
was  on  the  scale  of  Custom-house  duties,  * Lignum  Rhodium,  per  ton,  £40,’  referring  to  the  wood 
from  which  the  ‘oil  of  Rhodium*  was  extracted,  which  at  that  time  realized  a very  high  price. 
The  officers  claimed  the  like  duty  on  the  furniture  rosewood ; it  was  afterwards  imported  as 
.Jucaranda,  Palisander,  and  Pnlaxander-wood,  by  whicli  names  it  is  still  allied  in  Europe.  The 
duty  was  first  reduced  to  six  guineas,  then  in  1842  to  one  pound,  and  in  1845  the  duty  was  en- 
tirely removed  ; the  consumption  hns  proportionately  increased.  It  is  now  only  known  as  rose- 
wood. some  logs  of  which  have  produced  as  much  ns  £150,  when  cut  into  veneerR." 

Rosewood  is  a term  as  generally  applied  as  iron-wtiod,  and  to  as  grent  a variety  of  plants  in 
different  countries,  sometimes  from  the  color  and  sometimes  from  the  smell  of  the  woods. 
The  rosewood  which  is  imported  in  such  large  quantities  from  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  called 
al**o  Jacaranda,  is  so  named  according  to  Prince  Maximilian,  as  quoted  b v Dr.  Lind  ley,  be- 
cause when  fresh  it  has  a faint  but  agreeable  smell  of  roses,  and  is  produced  by  a Mimosa 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil.  Mr.  D.  Loddiges  informs  us  it  is  the  Mimosa  Jacaranda. 

The  rosewood,  or  candle-wood,  of  the  West  Indies,  is  Amyris  balsam  i/era  according  to 
Browne,  and  is  also  called  Sweetwood,  while  Amyris  montana  is  called  Yellow  candle- 
wood,  or  rosewood,  and  "also  yellow  saunders.  Other  plants  to  which  the  name  is  also  ap- 
plied, are  Licaria  guianensis  of  Aublet,  Erythrorylum  arcolatum , Colliguaya  odor  if  era, 
Molina,  Ac. 

The  rosewood  of  New  South  Wales  is  Trichilia  glandulosa  ; tliat  of  tho  East  Indies,  if  the 
same  as  what  is  there  called  Blackwood,  is  Dalbergia  latifolia. 
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The  lignum  rhodium  of  the  ancients,  from  which  the  oil  of  the  same  name  and  liaving  the  odor 
of  roses  was  prepared,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  ; it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Oenista 
eanarimsis,  and  by  others,  Convolvulus  scoparius. 

Ri  by-wood.  Sec  R*d  Saunders , 

Sali.ow  (Soli*  caprea)  is  white,  with  a pale-red  cast,  like  red  deal,  hut  without  the  veins.  The 
wood  is  soft, and  only  used  for  very  common  works,  such  as  children's  toys:  like  willow,  of  which 
it  is  a variety,  it  is  planed  into  chips,  and  made  into  bonnets  and  baskets;  it  splits  welL  See 

Willow. 

Sandal-wood  is  the  produce  of  Snntaluin  album,  a tree  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a large 
myrtle.  The  wood  is  extensively  employed  as  u perfume  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  deeper  the  color,  which  is  of  a yellow  brown,  and  tlio  nearer  the  root,  the  better  is 
the  perfume.  Malabar  produces  the  finest  aamlal-wood ; it  is  also  found  in  Ceylon  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  imported  in  trimmed  logs  from  3 to  8 and  rarely  14  in.  diameter;  the 
wood  is  iu  general  softer  than  boxwood,  and  easier  to  cut.  It  is  used  for  parts  of  cabinets,  neck- 
laces, ornaments,  and  funs.  The  bark  of  the  sandal-wood  gives  a most  beautiful  red  or  light 
claret-colored  dye,  but  it  fades  almost  immediately  when  used  as  a simple  infusion;  in  the  hands 
of  the  experienced  dver  it  might,  it  is  supposed,  be  very  useful 

There  are  woods  described  in  the  French  works  as  red  sandal-wooda.  See  Calembeg. 

The  sandal-wood  tree  of  the  Malabar  coast  is  the  Sant  alum  album  ; that  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  is  considered  to  be  a distinct  species,  and  has  been  named  Santalnm  Fretiei n etian um  ; 
there  is  a spurious  sandal-wood  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  called  by  the  natives  S'aihio,  (Myo- 
porum  tenuifolium. .) 

Sapan-wood,  nr  Ruckum-wood,  (Cccsalpinia  Sapan,)  is  obtained  from  a species  of  the  same  germs 
that  yields  the  Brazil-wood.  It  is  a middle-sized  tree,  indigenous  to  Siam.  Pegu,  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  Eastern  Islands,  <te.  It  is  imported  in  pieces  like  Brazil-wood,  to  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  dyeing,  it  is  greatly  inferior ; it  is  generally  too  unsound  to  be  useful  for  turning. 

Satin-wood.  The  best  variety  is  the  West  Indian,  imported  from  St.  Domingo,  in  square  logs  and 
plunks,  from  9 to  20  in.  wide ; the  next  in  quality  is  the  East  Indian,  shipped  from  Singapore 
and  Bombay  in  round  logs  from  9 to  80  in.  diameter;  and  the  most  inferior  is  from  New  Provi- 
dence, in  sticks,  from  Zb  to  10  in.  square ; the  wood  is  close,  not  so  hard  as  boxwood,  but  some- 
what like  it  in  color,  or  rather  more  orange  ; some  pieces  are  very  beautifully  mottled  and 
curled.  It  was  much  in  vogue  a few  years  back  for  internal  decoration  and  furniture ; it  is  now 
principally  used  for  brushes,  and  somewhat  for  turning  ; the  finest  kinds  are  cut  into  veneers, 
which  are  then  expensive;  the  Nassau-wood  is  generally  used  for  brushes.  Satin-wood,  of  hand- 
some figure,  was  formerly  imported  in  large  Quantities  from  the  island  of  Dominica.  The  wood 
has  an  agreeable  scent,  and  is  sometimes  called  yellow  saundera.  Bergeron  mentions  a * 6ots 
sat  hit  rouge." 

The  satin-wood  of  Guiana  is  stated  by  Aublet  to  be  yielded  by  his  Ferolia  quianensis,  which 
has  both  white  and  reddish-colored  wood,  both  satiny  in  appearance.  Tbe  satin-wood  *»f 
India  and  Ceylon  is  yielded  by  Chlorort/lon  Sicictenia. 

Sassafkas-wood  is  a species  of  laurel,  (Sassafras  offieinalis ;)  the  root  is  used  in  medicine.  The 
small  wood  is  of  a light  brown,  the  large  is  darker  ; both  are  plain,  soft,  and  close.  Sassafras- 
wood  measures  from  4 to  12  in.  diameter;  it  is  sometimes  chosen  for  cabinet-work  and  turning, 
on  account  of  its  scent. 

Saul,  or  Sal.  an  East  Indian  timber-tree,  the  Shorea  robusta,  (sec  377,  Dr.  Wallich's  Catalogue;) 
this  wood  is  in  very  general  use*  in  India  for  beams,  rafters,  and  various  building  purposes ; Saul 
is  close-grained  and  heavy,  of  a light  brown  color,  not  so  durable,  but  stronger  and  tougher  than 
teak,  and  is  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  of  India.  Captain  Baker  considers  Saul  to  resist  strains, 
howsoever  applied,  better  than  any  other  Indian  timber;  he  says  the  Morung  Saul  is  the  best. 
The  Sissoo  appears  to  be  the  next  in  esteem,  and  then  the  teak,  in  respect  to  strength.  See 
Raker  s Papers. 

Satn  tiers.  See  Red  Saunders. 

Service-tree.  This  is  a kind  of  thorn,  and  bears  the  service-berry,  which  is  eaten  ; it  is  very  much 
like  English  sycamore  in  every  character  as  regards  the  wood. 

Bergeron  describes  the  service-tree  as  a very  hard,  heavy,  and  useful  wood,  of  a red-brown 
color,  and  well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  nil  kinds  of  carpenters'  tools,  lie  says  they  will 
glue  slips  of  the  service-tree  upon  moulding  planes,  the  bulk  of  which  are  of  oak,  on  account 
of  its  hardness  and  endurance.  He  also  speaks  of  a foreign  service-tree,  (Cormier  den  Isles,) 
which  is  harder,  but  more  gray  in  color,  and  more  veined : these  appear  to  be  totally  different 
woods. 

Sissoo  ( Dalbergia Sistoo)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber-trees  of  India,  nnd,  with  the  Saul,  is 
more  extensively  employed  than  any  other  in  Northwest  India  The  ship-builders  in  Bengal 
select  it  for  their  crook  c<5  timbers  and  knees ; it  is  remarkably  strong;  its  color  is  a light  grayish- 
brown,  with  darker-colored  veins.  “In  structure  it  somewhat  resembles  the  finer  species  of 
teak,  but  it  is  tougher  nnd  more  elastic.”  There  are  two  kinds  used  respectively  in  Bengal  and 
Bombay;  the  latter  is  much  darker  in  color.  The  Indian  black  rosewood  {Dalbergia  l ah  folia) 
is  n superior  species  of  Sissoo  from  the  Malabar  coast. 

Snakewood,  Letter  or  Speckled  wood,  is  used  at  Dememra,  Surinam,  nnd  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Oronoko,  for  the  bows  of  the  Indians.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  red  hazel,  with  numerous  black 
spots  and  marks,  which  have  been  tortured  into  the  resemblance  of  letters,  or  the  scales  of  the 
reptile;  when  fine,  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  scarce  in  England  nnd  chiefly  used  for  walking- 
sticks,  which  are  expensive ; the  pieces,  tliat  are  from  2 to  6 in.  diameter,  arc  said  to  be  tho 
produce  of  large  trees,  from  three  to  four  times  those  diameters,  the  remainder  being  sap. 
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Dr.  Bancroft  nays,  u Bourra  courra,  ns  it  is  called  by  the  Indians,  by  the  French,  boit  du  left  re, 
and  by  the  Dutch  Letter  hout,  is  the  heart  of  a tree  growing  30  feet  in  height  with  many  branch- 
es ” «fcc. 

“The  above  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Snakewood  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  the  Cecropia,  of  which  there  are  three  species,  all  furnishing  trees  of  straight  and  tall 
growth,  and  a wood  of  very  light  structure,  presenting  sometimes  distinct  and  hollow  cells. 
The  Balsa*,  or  floats,  used  by  the  Iudians  of  South  America  for  fishing,  <fcc.,  are  very  commonly 
constructed  of  this  wood." 

It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Tapura  guianensis,  of  Aublet. 

Speck  led- wood.  See  Snakewood, 

Spanish  Chestnix  See  Chestnut. 

Spindle-tree  (Euonymui  europa)  is  a shrubby  tree,  with  a yellow  wood,  similar  to  the  English  box- 
wood, but  straighter  and  softer : it  is  turned  into  bobbins  and  common  articles.  Bergeron  says 
the  wood  is  used  in  France  for  inferior  carpenters’  rules,  and  that  its  charcoal,  prepared  in  a 
gun-barrel  or  any  closed  vessel,  is  very  suitable  to  the  artist,  as  its  mark  may  be  readily 
effaced. 

Sycamore,  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus,  is  called  in  Europe  the  great  maple,  and  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England,  plane-tree ; its  mean  size  is  32  ft.  high.  Sycamore  is  a very  clean 
wood,  with  a figure  like  the  plane-tree,  but  much  smaller ; it  is  softer  than  beech,  but  rather 
disposed  to  brittleness.  The  color  of  young  sycamore  is  silky  white,  and  of  the  old  brownish 
white  ; the  wood  of  middle  age  is  intermediate  in  color,  and  the  strongest  ; some  of  the  pieces  are 
very  handsomely  mottled.  It  is  used  in  furniture,  piano  fortes,  and  harps.  Sycamore  may  be  cut 
into  very  good  screws,  and  it  is  used  for  presses,  dairy  utensils,  <tc.  See  Maple. 

Teakwood  is  the  produce  of  the  Tectona  grandit,  a native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Malal»ar 
coast,  and  of  the  Rajahraundry  Circars,  as  well  as  of  Java,  Coy  Ion,  und  the  Moulmein  and  Tenas- 
scrim  coasts. 

It  grows  quickly,  straight,  and  lofty ; the  wood  is  light  and  porona,  and  easily  worked,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  strong  and  durable ; it  is  soon  seasoned,  and  being  oily,  does  not  injure  iron,  and 
shrinks  but  little  in  width.  Its  color  is  light  brown,  and  it  is  esteemed  most  valuable  timber  in 
India  fur  ship  building  and  house-carpentry ; it  has  many  localities.  The  Malabar  teak  grown  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Ghaut  mountains  is  esteemed  the  best.  Teak  is  considered  a more  brittle 
wood  than  the  Saul  or  the  Sissoo. 

In  25  years  the  teak  attains  the  size  of  two  feet  diameter,  and  is  considered  serviceable  timber, 
but  it  requires  100  years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  There  is  u variety,  says  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  in  the  Deccan,  of  which  the  wood  is  beautifully  veined, 
closer  grained  and  heavier  than  the  common  teak-tree,  and  which  is  well  adapted  fur  furniture. 

Some  of  the  old  trees  have  beautiful  burrs,  resembling  the  Ambovnn,  wliich  are  much 
esteemed. 

The  woods  in  general  do  not  very  perceptibly  alter  in  respect  to  length  ; Teak,  says  Colonel 
Lloyd,  i9  a remarkable  exception.  He  found  the  contraction  in  length,  m the  beams  of  a large 
room  he  erected  in  the  Mauritius,  to  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  38  feet 

The  teakwood  when  fresh  has  an  agreeable  odor,  something  like  rosewood,  and  an  oil  is  ob- 
tained from  it.  He  adds,  a The  finest  teak  now  produced  comes  from  Moulmein  and  other  parts 
of  Burundi ; some  of  this  timber  is  usually  heavy  and  close-grained,  but  in  purchasing  large 
quantities  care  must  be  taken  that  the  wood  has  not  been  tapped  for  its  oil,  wliich  is  a frequent 
custom  of  the  natives,  and  renders  the  wood  less  durable." 

" At  Moulmein.  so  much  straight  timber  is  taken  and  the  crooked  left,  that  thousands  of  pieces 
called  ' shin  logs,’  and  admirably  adapted  for  ship-timbers,  are  left.  Teak  contains  a large  quantity 
of  silicious  matter,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  tools.” 

African  teak  does  not  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Indian  teak  ; by  some  it  is  thought  to 
be  a Euphorbiaeeous  plant,  and  by  Mr.  Don  to  l»e  a Vitejc. 

Toonwood  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Cedar,  as  being  similar  to  the  so-called 
Havana  cedar,  the  Cedrela  odorata.  The  toon-trcc  is  C.  Toona ; its  wood  is  of  a reddish- 
brown  color,  rather  coarse-grained,  but  much  used  all  over  India  for  furniture  and  cabinet- 
work. 

Tulip- wood  is  the  growth  of  the  Brazils.  The  wood  is  trimmed  and  cut  like  Kingwood,  but  it  is  in 
general  very  unsound  in  the  centre,  its  color  is  flesh-red,  with  dark  red  streaks;  it  is  very  hand- 
some, but  it  hides.  The  wood,  which  is  very  wasteful  and  splintery,  is  used  in  turnery,  Tunbridge- 
ware  manufactures,  and  brushes. 

A wooil  sometimes  called  French  tulip-wood,  from  its  estimation  in  that  country,  appears  to 
resemble  a variegated  cedar : it  is  much  straighter  and  softer  in  the  grain  than  the  above,  the 
streaks  are  well  contrasted,  the  light  being  of  an  orange  red  ; it  appears  to  be  a very  excellent 
furniture  and  turnery-wood,  but  has  no  smell ; it.  contains  abundance  of  gum,  and  is  considered  to 
come  from  Madras,  but  which  peninsula  has  no  pines. 

Vi nh ATI co.  The  Portuguese  name  for  several  yellow  and  yellow-brown  woods.  See  Canary-wood. 

Violet- wood.  See  Kingwood.  * 

Vinewood.  See  Apricot-tree. 

Walnut.  The  Royal  or  Common  Walnut  (Jug Ians  regia)  is  a native  of  Persia  and  the  north  of 
China.  Walnut  was  formerly  much  used  in  England  before  the  introduction  of  mahogany.  The 
heart-wood  is  of  a grayish  brown,  with  black-brown  pores,  and  often  much  veined  with  darker 
shades  of  the  same  color ; the  sap-wood  is  grayish  white.  Some  of  the  handsome  veneers  are 
now  used  for  furniture,  but  the  principal  consumption  is  for  gun-stocks,  the  prices  of  which  in  the 
rough  vary  from  a few  pence  to  ouo  and  two  guineas  each,  according  to  quality.  An  inferior 
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kind  of  walnut  is  very  muck  used  in  France  for  furniture,  frames  of  machines,  «fcc. ; it  is  less* 
brown  than  the  fine  sort. 

The  Black  Virginian  Walnut  ( Juglans  nigra)  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  It  is 
a large  tree,  has  a fine  grain,  is  beautifully  veined,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  American 
kinds  for  furniture. 

The  White  Walnut  is  the  Hickory,  which  see. 

Willow.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  willow.  ( Salix .)  It  is  perhaps  the  softest  and  lightest  of 
our  woods.  Its  color  is  tolerably  white,  inclining  to  yellowish-gray  ; it  is  planed  into  chips  for 
hat-boxes,  baskets,  and  wove  bonnets ; it  has  been  attempted  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  The  small  branches  of  willow  are  used  for  hoops  for  tubs,  the  large  wood  for  cricket- 
bats.  From  the  facility  with  which  it  is  turned,  it  is  in  demand  for  boxes  for  druggists  and  per- 
fumers, which  are  otherwise  made  of  small  birchwood. 

The  wood  of  the  willow  is  described  by  Mr.  Loudon  as  soft,  smooth,  and  light ; the  wood  of 
the  larger  species,  as  Salix  alaba  and  Russelliana,  is  sawn  into  boards  for  flooring.  The  red- 
wood willow,  S.  fragilis,  is  said  to  produce  timber  superior  to  any  other  species:  it  is  used 
for  building  light  and  swift-sailing  vessels ; S.  Russel liana,  being  closely  allied  to  S.  fragility 
is  probably  allied  to  it  in  properties.  The  wood  of  <S.  caprea  is  heavier  than  that  of  any 
other  species.  Hats  are  manufactured  in  France  from  strips  of  the  wood  S.  alba. 
Yacca-wood,  or  Yacher,  from  Jamaica,  is  sent  in  short  crooked  pieces  like  roots,  from  4 to  12  in.  thick. 
The  wood  is  pale  grown,  with  streaks  of  hazel  brown ; it  is  principally  used  for  ornamental 
cabinet  and  marquetry  work,  nnd  turning  ; some  pieces  are  very  handsome. 

Yellow-wood.  There  is  a fine  East  India  wood  thus  called;  it  appears  to  be  larger  and  stroighter 
than  boxwood,  but  not  so  close-grained. 

This  is  probably  a Xauclea.  The  wood  of  Nauclea  cordi  folia,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  in  color,  like  boxwood,  but  much  lighter,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
close-grained.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  India  to  make  combs  of. 

Yew.  The  vew-treo  is  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  England.  The  tree  is  not  large,  and  the  wood  is 
of  a pale  vellow-rod  color,  handsomely  striped,  and  often  dotted  like  Amhoyna.  It  has  been 
long  tamed  for  the  construction  of  bows,  and  is  still  so  employed,  although  the  undivided  sway  it 
held  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood  has  ceased.  The  English  species  ( Tarns  batcala)  is  esteemed  a 
bard,  tough,  and  durable  wood : it  is  a common  saying  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire,  that  a post  of  yew  will  outlive  a post  of  iron  ; it  would  appear  the  yew- 
tree  lives  to  a great  age,  as  some  of  those  in  Nor  bury  Park  are  said  to  have  been  recorded  in 
Domesday  Book.  The  yew-tree  is  used  for  making  chairs,  handles,  archery-bows  nnd  walking- 
sticks.  Some  of  the  older  wood  is  of  a darker  color,  more  resembling  pale  walnut-tree,  and  very 
beautifully  marked ; the  finer  pieces  are  reserved  for  cabinet-work,  and  it  is  a clean  wood  for 
turning.  The  Irish  yew  is  preferred  for  bows. 

The  burrs  of  the  yew-trees  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  although  larger  in  figure,  they  some- 
times almost  equal  the  Kiabooca. 

The  American  yew,  Taxus  canadensis,  is  supposed  to  be  only  a variety  of  T.  baccata ; the 
Himalayan  species  are  closely  allied  to  this  and  to  T nuciftra. 

Zantf,  or  Young  Fustic,  from  the  Mediterranean,  is  a species  of  sumach,  (Rhus  Cotinus.)  It  is  small, 
and  of  a golden  yellow,  with  two-thirds  sap  ; it  is  only  used  for  dyeing,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  3 torus  tinctoria,  or  old  fustic.  * 

Speaking  of  this  tree,  Dr.  Bancroft  says:  “A  distinction  was  improperly  created  at  least  180 
years  ago,  (now  180,)  calling  that  of  the  Venice  sumach  Voting  Fustic,  (as  being  manifestly  the 
wood  of  a small  shrub,)  and  that  of  Mortis  tinctoria , (which  is  always  imported  in  the  form  of 
large  logs  or  blocks,)  Old  Fustic,” — Bancroft’s  Phil,  of  Colors,  v.  L p.  413. 

The  Zante  is  also  called  f ’hloroxglon ; its  modern  Greek  name  is  hnpporc. 

Zebra-wood  is  the  produce  of  the  Brazils  nnd  Rio  Janeiro ; it  is  sent  in  logs  and  planks,  as  large  as 
twenty-four  inches.  The  color  is  orange-brown,  and  dark-brown  variously  mixed,  generally  in 
straight  stripes  ; it  is  suitable  to  cabinet-work  nnd  turnery,  as  it  is  very  handsome.  A wood 
from  New  South  Wales  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  above  is  sometimes  called  by  the  same 
name,  as  are  also  some  other  woods  in  which  the  stripes  are  of  a distinct  and  decided  character. 

The  zebra-wood  is  considered  by  upholsterers  to  be  intermediate  in  general  appearance  be- 
tween mahogany  ami  rosewood,  so  as  to  form  a pleasing  contrast  with  either  of  them.  The 
Portuguese  name  for  the  zebra-wood  appears  from  Mr.  G.  Loddiges'  collection  to  be  Burapinima , 

and  from  Mr. ‘s  Goncalo  do  para  : No.  53,  of  the  lost  group,  Casco  do  tartama,  is  like  Zebra, 

but  heavier,  more  handsome,  and  of  a rich  hazel-brown,  with  Dlack  wavy  streaks.  The  pigeon- 
woods  are  usually  lighter,  and  of  more  yellow-browns. 

Zebra-wood  is  also  called  Pigeon-wood  ; one  kind  of  Pigeon-wood  in  Jamaica  is  Guettarda 
speciosa. 

3fmtoir  on  the  preservation  of  woods. — A paper  bearing  this  title  was  lately  read  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  its  author,  Dr.  Boucherie,  nnd  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  foregoing  pages 
upon  the  woods,  we  append  a synopsis  of  the  numerous  experiments  referred  to. 

He  contrasts  the  increasing  consumption  and  the  rapid  decay  of  timber,  with  its  slow  rate  of  produc- 
tion, which  make  it  necessary  to  economize  its  employment  He  adverts  to  the  many  projects  for  its 
preservation,  enumerated  by  Mr.  John  Knowles,  and  the  methods  subsequently  proposed,  to  many  of 
which  he  objects  from  their  uselessness ; to  othere  from  the  slow  and  superficial  manner  in  which 
timbers  part  with  their  contained  flu:Js,  or  absorb  new  ones  by  simple  immersion,  (circumstances 
long  since  proved  by  Duhamel ;)  and  t » all  from  their  expense,  which  is  of  course  the  ultimate  test  of 
general  application. 
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Dr.  Boucherie  argues,  that  all  the  changes  in  w<  le  to  the  soluble  part 

which  either  give  rise  to  fermentation  or  decay,  or  serve  as  food  for  the  worms  that  so  rapidly  penetrato 
even  the  hardest  woods.  As  the  results  of  analyses,  he  says  that  sound  timbers  contain  from  three  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  soluble  matters,  and  the  decayed  and  worm-eaten  rarely  two,  commonly  less  than 
one,  per  cent;  he  therefore  concludes  that  "Binci  the  soluble  matters  of  the  wood  were  the  causes  of 
tin-  changes  it  undergoes,  it  is  necessary  to  its  pr.  ither  to  ftbltni 

way,  or  to  render  them  insoluble  by  introducing  substances  which  should  render  them  infcrmentable 
or  imilimentarv  ;*  which  he  considers  may  be  done  by  mauy  of  the  metallic  salts  and  earthy  chlorides. 

Dr.  Boucherie  shows,  by  parallel  experiments  upon  “ vegetable  matters  very  susceptible  of  decom- 
position, ns  flour,  the  pulps  of  carrot  and  beet-root,  the  melon,  dec.,  (which  only  differ  from  wood,  of 
which  they  possess  the  origin  and  constitution,  by  the  greater  proportion  of  soluble  matter  which  they 
contain,”)  that  in  the  natural  states  they  rapidly  alter,  but  are  preserved  by  the  pyrolignitc  of  iron, 
(pyrolignite  brut  de  fer,)  a cheaper  material  than  the  corrosive  sublimate  commonly  used,  and  one  very 
oesir&ble  in  several  respects.  He  presumed  that  bj 

wu  jelled  into  a liquid,  the  vital  energies  not  having  ceased,  the  tree  would  then  absorb  such  fluid 
through  all  its  pores,  by  a process  which  he  calls  aspiration  ; and  in  this  fortunate  surmise  he  was  en- 
tirely successful  This  led  step  by  step  to  numerous  practical  results,  which  their  inventor  enumerates 
os  follows,  and  describes  in  separate  chanters. 

1st  “ For  protecting  the  woods  from  the  dry  or  wet  rot.” 

2d.  “ For  augmenting  their  hardness.” 

3d.  “ For  preserving  and  developing  their  flexibility  and  their  elasticity.” 

4 th.  “ For  rendering  impossible  the  changes  of  form  (Jeu)  they  undergo,  and  the  splits  (disjonclions) 
which  take  place  when  they  are  brought  into  use,  or  are  submitted  to  atmospheric  changes.” 

6th.  “For  greatly  reducing  their  inflammability  and  combustibility.” 

6th.  “ For  giving  them  various  and  lasting  colors  and  odorB.” 

We  shall  endeavor  to  convey  a general  notion  of  the  methods  in  the  same  order. 

1.  Durability.  He  took  a poplar  tree  measuring  28  metres  in  height  anil  40  centimetres  diameter, 
simply  divided  from  its  root  with  its  branches  and  leaves  undisturbed,  and  immersed  it  erect  to  the 
depth  of  20  centimetres  in  a vessel  containing  pyrolignite  of  iron ; in  six  days  it  was  entirely  impreg- 
nated even  to  the  leaves,  and  had  absorbed  the  large  quantity  of  three  hectolitres.  This  method  re- 
quired powerful  lifting  apparatus,  and  a support  for  the  tree  to  lean  against,  and  hence  was  objectionable. 

He  repeatedly  operated  upon  trees  lying  on  the  ground,  by  attaching  to  their  bases  water-proof  liaga 
containing  the  liquid : the  experiments  were  varied  in  many  ways ; sometimes  portions  of  the  branches 
were  lopjied  off,  but  the  crown  or  tuft  was  always  left  upon  the  principal  stem ; at  other  times  the 
aspiration  was  effected  by  boring  detached  holes  near  the  earth  supplied  with  different  fluids,  which 
gave  rise  to  all  kinds  of  diversities  in  the  result ; and  other  trees  were  pierced  entirely  through,  and  a 
horizontal  cut  extending  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  each  side  was  made  with  a thick  saw,  leaving  only 
sufficient  wood  for  the  support  of  the  trees. 

For  fear  of  losing  the  trees  upon  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  experimenting,  the  process  was 
not  deferred  beyond  24,  36,  or  48  hours  after  they  were  felled,  as  the  vigor  of  the  absorptiou  was  found 
to  abate  rapidly  after  the  first  day,  and  that  at  about  the  tenth  day  it  was  scarcely  perceptible : it  was 
also  found  the  aspiration  entirely  failed  in  dead  wood,  whether  occurring  at  the  heart  of  old  trees,  or  at 
parts  of  others  from  any  accidental  interruption  of  the  flow  of  the  sap  during  the  growth ; and  also  that 
resinous  trees  absorbed  the  fluids  less  rapidly  than  others. 

Observations  were  also  made  of  the  quantities  of  the  liquids  taken  up ; these  fluids,  when  of  a neu- 
tral kind,  as  the  chloride  of  soda,  often  equalled  in  bulk  that  of  the  wood  itself,  without  causing  any 
addition  to  its  weight ; the  acid  and  alkaline  fluids  were  less  abundantly  absorbed,  apparently  from 
contracting  the  vessels  by  their  astringent  action.  It  is  stated  that  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  effected  the 
preservation  of  the  substance  when  equal  to  less  than  a fiftieth  of  the  weight  of  the  green  wood.  These 
points  are  all  separately  treated  in  the  original  paper. 

2.  The  hardness  of  the  wood  was  considered  by  various  workmen  to  be  more  than  doubled  by  the 
action  of  the  pyrolignite. 

3.  The  flexibility  (due  to  a certain  presence  of  moisture)  was  increased  in  a remarkable  manner  by 
the  chloride  of  lime  and  other  deliqifcsccnt  salts,  the  degree  of  elasticity  depending  upon  their  grenter 
or  less  concentration.  As  a cheap  substitute  for  the  above,  the  stagnant  water  of  salt  marshes  was 
adopted,  with  a fifth  of  the  pyrolignite,  for  the  greater  certainty  of  preservation.  Pieces  of  prepared 
deal,  3 millimetres  thick  and  60  centimetres  long,  were  capable  of  being  twisted  and  bent  in  nil  direc- 
tions, as  into  screws,  also  into  three  circular  coils ; the  wood  immediately  regained  its  figure  when  re- 
leased ; this  condition  lasted  eighteen  montlis,  that  is,  until  the  time  his  paper  was  read. 

4.  The  warping  anil  splitting,  principally  due  to  the  continual  effect  of  the  atmosphere  in  abstracting 
and  restoring  the  moisture,  was  stayed  by  impregnating  the  wood  with  a weak  infusion  of  the  chloride, 
so  as  always  to  retain  it  to  a certain  degree  moist;  one-fifth  of  pyrolignite  was  also  added  in  this  case. 
The  seasoning  of  the  wood  was  also  considered  to  be  expedited  by  the  process,  and  which  was  not 
found  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  use  of  oil-paint,  dec.  Large  boards  of  the  prepared  wood,  some  of 
which  were  painted  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  similar  boards  of  unprepared  wood,  were  compared ; at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  the  former  were  perfect  as  to  form,  the  latter  were  warped  and  twisted  as  usual. 

5.  The  inflammability  and  combustibility  of  the  woods  were  also  prevented  by  the  earthy  chlorides, 
which  fuse  on  their  surfaces  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  render  them  difficult  of  ignition.  Two 
similar  cabins  were  built  of  prepared  and  of  ordinary  wood  respectively,  and  similar  fires  were  lighted 
in  each ; the  latter  was  entirely  burned,  the  oilier  was  barely  blackened. 

6.  In  respect  to  colors  infused  by  the  ospirutory  process,  the  vegetable  colors  were  found  to  answer 
less  perfectly  than  the  mineral,  and  the  latter  succeeded  best  when  the  color  was  introduced  at  two 
processes,  so  that  tho  chemical  change  (that  of  ordinary  dyeing)  occurred  in  the  pores  of  the  wood 
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itself.  Odorous  matters,  required  to  be  infused  in  weak  alcoholic  solutions,  or  essential  oils,  they  were 
considered  to  be  equully  durable  with  those  supplied  by  the  hand  of  nature  ; and  resins  similarly  intro- 
duced were  found  to  increase  amazingly  the  inflammability  of  the  woods,  and  to  render  them  imper- 
vious to  water. 

On  the  whole,  the  method  is  considered  to  promise  the  means  of  working  almost  any  desired  change 
in  the  constitution  and  properties  of  woods,  when  the  fluids  arc  presented  to  them  before  the  vitality 
of  the  tree  has  ceased.  It  is  true  we  have  as  yet  only  two  years  trial  of  4tfbse  experiments,  but  they 
have  been  scientifically  deduced,  and  their  inventor  is  still  engaged  in  prosecuting  them.  It  is  to  lx* 
hojKHl,  and  also  expected,  that  these  interesting  and  flattering  promises  of  success  will  be  realized,  and 
even  extended,  when  tried  by  that  most  severe  of  all  tests,  time.* 

For  the  preceding  article  on  Woods,  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Holtzapffel’e  Turning  and 
Mechanical  Manipulation,  a work  we  conceive  of  great  merit 

WOOD  STEAM  CARBONIZING  MACHINE.  Description  of  an  apparatus  for  carbonizing  wood 
by  means  of  heated  steam.  By  M.  Yioi.ktte.  It  is  well  known  that  the  nature  of  the  product  of  the 
carbouizution  of  wood,  in  a close  vessel,  varies  according  to  the  temperature : for  instance,  a ver%  great 
heat  produces  a black  charcoal,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  volatile  hydrogenated  parts  ; whilst 
a more  moderate  heat  gives  a red  charcoal,  retaining  more  of  the  properties  of  wood,  and  still  charged 
with  volatile  principles.  It  is  this  latter  quality  of  charcoal  which  produces  the  best  gunpowder;  and 
it  is  therefore  important  to  discover  the  best  means  of  preparing  it.  With  this  object  in  view,  M. 
Violettc  has,  by  experiment,  determined  the  limits  within  which  a red  cluircoal  may  be  obtained ; that 
is  to  say,  a product  which  is  not  wood,  and  yet  is  not  perfect  charcoal  To  effect  this  object  he  employs 
a bath  of  metal,  fusible  at  160°,  composed  of  one  part  bismuth,  4 parts  of  lead,  and  3£  parts  of  tin. 
TIih  metal  he  keeps  in  fusion  in  a deep  glass  vessel,  suspended  over  a Carccl  lamp.  A thermometer, 
graduated  at  350°,  is  immersed  in  this  bath  to  show  the  temperature.  The  pieces  of  wood  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  are  fastened  to  the  etuis  of  platina  wires,  and  put  into  glass  tubes,  closed  at  one  end,  and 
immersed  in  the  metallic  bath.  By  this  arrangement  the  wood  is  maintained  at  the  temperature  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer,  and  sufficiently  protected  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  The  wood 
may  be  withdrawn  for  inspection,  when  required,  by  means  of  the  platina  wires.  A suitable  and  un- 
varied temperature  may  be  maintained  by  raising  or  lowering  the  wick  of  the  lamp  at  the  beginning  of 
the  operation.  The  wtiod  exposed  in  this  apparatus  during  an  hour  to  a temperature  of  from  200°  to 
250°,  does  not  become  converted  into  charcoal ; at  the  end  of  two  hours,  at  the  same  temperature,  it  is 
converted  into  red  charcoal,  its  surface  being  properly  carbonized,  but  its  interior  being  still  wood ; at 
the  end  of  three  hours  it  is  converted  into  a hard  red  charcoal,  brittle,  and  bunting  with  flame,  but  inca- 
pable of  extending  its  combustiou  ; if  submitted  for  an  hour  to  a beat  of  800°  a very  good  red  cliarcosd 
w obtained,  of  sufficient  hardness,  hut  easily  pulverizable ; on  the  prolongation  of  the  experiment 
to  two  hours  a more  perfect  charcoal  is  obtained,  which  burns  with  flame ; and  lastly,  at  a temperature 
of  850°,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  a charcoal  is  obtained  which  is  black,  friable,  and  easily 
pounded. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  with  a small  apparatus,  capable  of  containing  about  2 lbs.  of  wood; 
and,  independently  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  powder  manufactured  with  the  charcoal  thus  obtained, 
it  was  found  that  the  product  was  augmented  to  us  much  as  42  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  wood. 

The  apparatus  now  employed  for  this  purpose  ia  shown  below,  Fig.  3953  being  a longitudinal  vertical 
section,  and  Fig.  3964  a transverse  section  in  the  line  a 6 of  Fig.  3953.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  coa- 
3954.  3953. 


centric  iron  cylinders,  H and  K ; in  the  inner  one  (K)  of  which  the.  wood  to  be  carbonized  is  placed. 
C is  a coil  of  steam  pipe,  communicating  at  one  end  with  a steam-boiler,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
outer  cylinder  H.  A is  the  fire  place,  (which  may  be  fed  with  wood  or  coke,  or  some  other  suitable 
fuel.)  wherein  the  steam-pipe  is  heated  to  any  required  degree  of  temperature.  The  cylinder  11  is 
closed  by  a wrought  iron  cover  1,  and  the  apparatus  is  provided  with  two  outside  cast-iron  doors  FF, 
by  which  it  is  protected  from  the  cooling  action  of  the  atmosphere.  L is  a pipe  for  letting  oflf  the  steam 
and  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  the  wood  from  the  cylinder  K.  G is  the  flue,  for  the  escaj**  of 
the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  A.  The  whole  apparatus  is  surrounded  by  brickwork  or  masonry,  N. 

• In  France,  Dr.  Roncherie  tins  relinquish'-*!  hi*  brrrrt , an<i  thrown  Die  process  open  to  the  public  in  consideration  of  & 
national  reward  ; and  immense  preparation*  are  In-ins'  there  inode,  by  Uio  Mm  inter  of  .Marino,  for  the  emploj  inent  of  the 
preservative  process  for  the  French  navy.  In  England  I»r.  Doucherto  and  Company  have  obtained  two  | talents,  an  I Mr. 
ruddock,  their  agent,  ha*  specimens  of  pine,  plane  tree,  4tc..  variously  prepared  and  colored,  with  the  pyroligntte  of  iron* 
the  pruaaialo  of  iron,  the  pruMiule  of  copper,  and  various  other  metallic  salts,  ficc. 
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The  wood  to  be  carbonized  is  first  placed  in  a cylinder,  made  cither  of  wirework  or  perforated  metal, 
which  is  introduced  inti)  the  cylinder  K ; by  this  arrangement,  should  the  charcoal  become  ignited  on 
being  taken  out,  the  flame  will  be  prevented  from  spreading.  The  charge  in  this  apparatus  weighs 
from  30  to  40  lbs. 

Mode  of  operation. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  up  the  steam,  until  the  manometer  indicates 
one  atmosphere ; the  fireplace  for  heating  the  steam-pint*  is  then  to  be  lighted,  and  in  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  the  doors  may  be  opened,  and  the  perforated  cylinder  containing  the  wood  introduced  into 
the  cylinder  K,  which  is  then  closed  by  means  of  the  cover  I ; a luting  of  clay  being  made  round  the 
edge  thereof,  and  a screw  m applied  to  fasten  the  cover  in  its  place,  the  outer  doors  may  then  be 
dosed.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  when  the  luting  lias  become  sufficiently  dried,  the  induction 
steam-cock  is  opened,  and  the  steam  rushes  into  the  steam-pipe  C,  where  it  becomes  heated ; from 
thence  it  passes  into  the  outer  cylinder  H,  and  into  the  inner  cylinder  K at  its  open  eud,  where  it  grad- 
ually insinuates  itself  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  acting,  by  its  great  heat,  in  such  a maimer  as  to  car- 
bonize it,  Rud  finally  makes  its  escape  through  the  pipe  L,  carrying  with  it  the  gases  evolved  from  the 
wood.  In  order  to  keep  the  fire  at  a certain  temperature,  there  is  a small  glazed  opening  at  a,  through 
which  the  workman  can  see  that  the  flame  acts  properly  upou  the  steam-pipe.  After  some  time,  a ther- 
mo Aeter,  (specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,)  on  being  introduced  into  the  cylinder  K,  shows  that 
the  temperature  lias  readied  such  a height  as  to  melt  tin ; and  the  steam  which  escapes  shows,  by  its 
color  and  odor,  that  it  is  mixed  with  the  firet  products  of  distillation  of  the  wood,  and  that  the  carboni- 
sation has  commenced.  The  smoke  or  vapor  thickens,  and  takes  successively  various  aspects,  which 
are  certaiu  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  operatioa  After  about  two  hours  from  the  time  the  distillation 
was  first  apparent,  the  Bmoke  shows  that  the  operation  is  finished.  The  attendant  then  proceeds  to 
discharge  the  charcoal ; and  for  this  purpose  two  other  attendants  are  ready  with  what  is  called  the 
extinguisher,  a large  iron  cylinder,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  six  feet  in  length,  to  receive 
the  charcoal.  The  chief  attendant  then  shuts  off  the  steam,  opens  the  doors  F,  turns  the  screw  m,  lays 
hold,  bv  means  of  wooden  handles,  of  the  respective  ends  of  the  cross-bar  J,  which  keeps  the  disk  in  its 
place,  detaches  it,  and  plunges  it  into  a vessel  full  of  water  close  by  ; then,  by  means  of  the  same  wooden 
handles,  he  takes  hold  of  the  disk,  and  twisting  it  round,  so  as  to  break  the  luting,  detaches  it,  and  plunges 
it  also  into  the  vessel  of  water.  The  attendants  holding  the  extinguisher  put  it  in  a horizontal  jiosition 
in  front  of  the  cylinder  K,  so  as  to  close  the  orifice.  The  chief  attendant  then  pushes  a long  rod  through 
the  pipe  L,  so  as  to  push  the  cylinder  containing  the  charcoal  into  the  extinguishing  cylinder,  which  is 
then  quickly  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  hydraulic  joint  with  which  it  is  provided  is  filled  with 
water.  The  operation  is  then  completed. 

The  inventor  has  observed  that  there  are  no  traces  of  tar  in  the  apparatus,  os  it  is  all  driven  off  by 
the  steam.  The  charcoal  obtained  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  varies  according  to  the  temperature : 
that  is  to  say,  is  red  or  black,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has 
been  maintained.  The  former  is  suitable  for  manufacturing  the  finer  sorts  of  powder  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, and  the  latter,  inferior  powder,  for  blasting  mines,  «fcc. 

The  apparatus  above  described  1ms  been  in  operation  more  than  a year,  and  has  produced  5000  lbs. 
of  superior  charcoal,  and  is  now  in  very  good  condition. 

Various  modifications  inay  be  made  in  this  apparatus  without  in  any  manner  altering  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  invention  ; for  instance,  the  inventor  proposes,  in  Rome  cases,  to  use  an  apparatus  containing 
three  carbonizing  cylinders,  one  of  which  shall  not  be  supplied  with  steam,  but  merely  serve  to  dry  the 
wood,  and  prepare  it  for  cither  of  the  other  cylinders,  on  either  side  of  the  steam-pipe ; this  arrange- 
ment has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  operation  continuous. 

WRENCH,  CYLINDER.  Invented  by  S.  Merrick,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  patented 
January  2,  1849. 

This  wrench  is  designed  for  grasping  and  turn- 
ing round  bolts,  nuts,  gas  and  water  pipes,  and 
other  cylindrical  substances. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawings, 
its  construction  and  operation  will  be  readily 
understood. 

Fig.  3935  is  a side  elevation ; Fig.  3956  a cen- 
tral vertical  section.  The  same  letters  refer  to 
like  parts  in  each  figure..  A,  main  bar ; B,  nut, 
fitted  to  a screw,  cut  on  the  two  opposite  edges 
of  the  main  bar ; C,  slide , made  to  move  easily 
upon  the  main  bar,  and  connected  with  the  nut 
by  a collar  on  the  end  of  the  nut  and  a groove  underneath  the  end  of  the  slide ; D,  tightening  lever, 
attached  to  slide  C by  a joint,  as  seen  at  H ; E.  spring  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  lever  D upon 
the  main  bar ; F,  handle.  The  end  of  the  lever  D is  made  circular,  the  centre  of  which  circle  is  shown 
at  G,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  more  firmly  against  the  cylinder  I,  as  the  end  of  the  lever  is  forced 
down  toward*  the  main  bar.  The  circular  end  of  the  lever  is  also  indented  or  roughened  that  it  mav 
not  slip  on  the  cylinder  I.  H,  joint  of  the  lever  D and  slide  C ; I,  the  cylindrical  substance  to  be  turned. 

To  operate  the  wrench,  it  is  placed  upon  the  cylinder  to  be  turned,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3955,  and  the 
indented  end  of  the  lever  D is  brought  in  contact  with  it  by  means  of  the  nut  B.  The  handle  is  then 
moved  backwards,  and  the  lever  advanced  at  the  sumo  time,  until  the  end  of  the  lever  is  somewhat 
raked  from  the  main  bar  ; the  handle  Ls  then  carried  forward  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  which 
causes  the  lever  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  cylinder  and  carry  it  around  in  the  same  direction  ; and  by 
reversing  the  motion  of  the  handle,  the  cylinder  is  instantly  released  for  a new  hold.  It  will  he  ob- 
vious that  the  wrench  can  be  readily  adapted  to  any  size  of  cylinder  within  its  compass,  and  will  thus 
supply  the  place  of  a pair  of  tongs  (the  only  tool  m use  for' the  same  purpose  previous  to  this  inveo- 
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tion)  for  each  particular  size  of  cylinder.  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  worked  with  one 
band  after  being  set  to  the  particular  size  required. 

WRENCH,  SCREW.  Invented  by  S.  Mkkeick,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  patented  Au- 
gust 17,  1885  ; patent  extended  May  14,  1849. 

In  the  drawings,  Fig.  3957  denotes  a side  ele-  3957. 

vation ; Fig.  8958,  a vertical  central  section. 

The  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts  in  each 
figure. 

A is  the  main  bar ; B,  the  nut  fitted  to  a 
screw,  cut  on  the  two  opposite  edges  of  the 
main  bar ; C,  a strap,  which  passes  around  in  a 
groove  formed  in  tlie  nut  B,  aud  is  riveted  to 
the  end  of  the  slide-jaw  D.  The  collar  on  the 
end  of  the  nut  B takes  into  a corresponding 
groove  in  the  slide  D ; E,  the  end  of  the  main 
bar,  which  forms  the  stationary  jaw  of  the 
wrench ; F,  the  handle.  The  nut  is  made  to 
move  freely  in  the  strap  C,  and,  by  turning  it  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  slide  D is  moved  to  any  desired  point  on  the  main  bar. 

The  principal  advantages  possessed  by  this  wrench  are,  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  consequent 
cheapness — its  compactness,  durability,  and  strength ; the  size  of  the  main  bar  being  duly  proportioned 
to  the  power  applied,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure. 


ZTNC,  composition  and  use  of.  Zinc  or  Spelter  lias  a crystalline  texture,  is  brittle  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  of  a bluish-white  colur : at  300°,  it  is  both  malleable  and  ductile,  and  at  a white  heat 
it  Is  converted  into  vapor.  When  pure  zinc  is  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  it  acquires  a dull  color  from 
partial  oxydizetnent ; and  great  electric  action  takes  place  when  it  is  in  contact  with  copper,  and  the 
zinc  decays  in  consequence.  Its  siiecific  gravity  is  7‘,  aud  it  has  a great  attraction  for  oxygen;  the 
weight  of  a cubic  foot  is  439$  pounds. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  obtained  by  intensely  heating  the  metal  exposed  to  air ; it  takes  fire  at  a red  heat, 
if  the  air  Is  freely  admitted,  burning  with  a very  bright  flame. 


Zinc 1 32  80 

Oxygen 1 8 20 


1 40  100 

Sulphuret  of  zinc  ( blende ) is  found  native,  and  is  a brittle,  soft  metal,  of  a brown  and  black  color ; its 
primitive  form  is  a rhomboidal  dodecahedron,  and  it  is  a mast  abundant  mineral.  The  pure  metal  is 
obtained  from  it  by  roasting  tlie  oar,  and  afterwards  distilling  it  when  mixed  with  charcoal. 

Zinc 1 82  665 

Sulphur  _1_  16 

1 48  100-0 

Carbonate  of  zinc,  (calamine:)  when  found  crystallized,  its  primitive  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid. 

Oxide  of  zinc  1 40  64*5 

Carlmnic  acid 1 22  35  5 

T 62  100-0 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  the  sulphuret.  and  carbonate ; the  ore  when  broken  is  submitted  to  a dull  red 
heat  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  from  the  calamine,  and  the  sul- 
phur from  the  blende  : it  is  then  mixed  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  being  first 
ground  and  thoroughly  washed,  and  distilled  by  the  application  of  a red  heat  ; tlie  metal  being  put 
into  earthen  pot#  witli  iron  tubes  cemented  into  the  lower  parts,  dipping  into  water,  where  it  is  collected, 
and  afterwards  cast  into  cakes.  A bar  of  zinc  12  inches  long  and  1 inch  square,  weighing  3 05  pounds, 
expands  in  length  at  one  degree  of  heat  and  melts  at  648° ; it  will  bear,  without  permanent 

alteration,  a pressure  on  & square  inch  of  5700  pounds. 

Zinc  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  iron,  by  electro-deposition.  Tlie  iron  is  first  rendered  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  oxide,  by  placing  it  in  a bath  of  heated  sulphuric  acid  and  water;  then  in  a cold 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  positive  pole  of  a galvanic  battery  is  attached  to  a zinc  plate,  and 
the  negative  to  the  iron  to  lie  covered ; tlie  pure  metal  is  deposited,  and  the  zinc  and  iron  are  amal- 
gamated. Wooden  troughs  are  employed  for  the  process,  and  iron  plates  bo  covered  are  extensively 
used  for  nxifing,  and  do  not  after  many  months  exhibit  any  signs  of  decay.  The  iron  being  coated  with 
zinc  in  a cold  solution  dot*#  not  in  anv  way  change  its  condition;  but  when  the  zincing  of  iron  is  per- 
formed by  steeping  it  in  a bath  of  melted  zinc,  a combination  takes  place  between  the  two  metals,  aud 
a brittle  alloy  is  the  consequence,  the  iron  losing  all  its  tenacity. 

T'in  is  usually  prepared  from  the  native  oxide,  its  oxygen  being  removed  by  charcoal : the  purer 
kinds  are  called  grain  tin,  and  the  others  block  tin.  Tlie  common  ores  are  known  under  the  name  of 
mine  tin,  and  furnish  a less  pure  metal  than  the  stream  tin.  Tin  has  a silvery -white  color;  its  specific 
gravity  is  7*3,  and  the  air  and  moisture  have  little  effect  upon  it:  it  rnclla  at  442°,  and  is  converted 
into  a white  oxide  by  exposure  to  heat  aud  air. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  native  peroxide  of  tin  is  7*,  and  its  primitive  crystal  an  obtuse  octahedron. 

Protoxide  of  tin : specific  gravity  6 6 : 

Tin 1 58 

Oxygen  1 _8 

T 66* 


87-8 

121 
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Bisulphuret  of  tin  ( Aurum  musivum,  Mosaic  gold)  is  a mixture  formed  by  beating  peroxide  of  tin, 
which  contains  two  of  oxygen  and  one  of  tin,  with  its  weight  of  sulphur.  Bisulphuret  of  tin  is  also 
formed  by  decomposing  perchloridc  of  tin  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; it  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  acids, 
except  nitro-muri&tic ; it  forms  the  bronze  powder  used  by  jMipcr-stainers. 

Tin 1 68  644 

Sulphur _2  32  866 

1 90  100-0 


The  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  cast  tin  is  455-7  pounds,  and  tho  weight  of  a bar  12  inches  long  and  an 
inch  square  is  8'165  pounds  ; it  expands,  according  to  Sraeaton,  at  one  degree  of  heat  ^ 1 r„,  and  melts 
at  442°.  It  will  bear  on  n square  inch  2880  ponnds  without  any  permanent  alteration,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  length  of  ' a.  Compared  with  cast-iron,  its  streugth  is  0182  times,  and  its  extensibility  0-75 
times,  and  its  stintless  0-26  times,  cast-iron  being  considered  as  unity. 

Zinc  tehite,  a carbonate  of  zinc,  which  is  destined  to  supersede  the  white-lead  as  a paint.  It  is 
equally  durable  with  lead  as  a color,  and  does  not  turn  yellow  as  does  lead.  It  is  also  free  from  the 
poisonous  qualities  possessed  by  preparations  of  lead  which  render  its  effects  upon  the  workmen  who 
use  it  so  disastroua  • 

Broornan't  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  zinc. — The  general  object  of  this  invention  is  to  do 
away  with  the  troublesome  and  expensive  processes  of  assorting,  pounding,  and  crushing,  now  ordinarily 
followed  in  order  to  the  extraction  of  zinc  from  its  ores ; and  this  is  effected  by  a method  of  direct  reduc- 
tion. We  extract  the  following  description  of  the  apparatus  employed,  anJ  of  the  peculiar  processes 
followed  in  connection  therewith,  from  the  patentee’s  specification : 

Fig.  3959  is  a vertical  section  of  the  apparatus  on  the  line  A D of  Fig.  3960,  which  is  a horizontal 
section  on  the  (dotted)  line  A,  B,  C,  D of  Fig.  3959.  C is  the  hearth  of  the  furnace ; F,  F,  F are  the 
tuy feres,  which  are  three  in  number  ; N is  the  shoot ; U the  chamber  of  the  furnace.  So  far  the  parts 
of  the  structure  are  very  similar  to  those  of  a small  blast-furnace.  At  I K the  upper  part  of  the  cham- 
ber U is  suddenly  contracted,  so  os  to  form  a neck  YT.  or  narrow  passage,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  furnace.  Tho  charge,  as  it  falls  through  this  neck,  leaves,  necessarily,  a vacant  annular 
space  at  z z,  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  where  the  volatilizable  matters  may  collect.  F F 
are  four  rectangular  passages,  formed  of  cast  or  sheet  iron,  which  lead  off  at  right  angles,  and  in  an 


3859. 


inclined  direction,  from  the  annular  space  zz,  and  each  passage  is  encased  for  a certain  distance  within 
a chamber  O,  through  which  cold  water  is  kept  continually  circulating,  flowing  in  from  the  tube  P,  Q,  R, 
and  escaping  through  the  pipe  SS.  At  the  lower  end  of  each  of  the  rectangular  passages  there  is  a 
tubular  passage  A1,  by  whicn  the  uncondensed  gases  of  the  furnace  are  carried  off  to  different  points, 
to  Ik-  employed  for  beating  purp*>ses,  as  hereafter  explained ; anil  each  passage  is  provided  at  its  lower 
end  with  a sliding  door  A*,  which  may  be  closed  or  opened  as  required.  W is  a lid  or  cover  by  which 
the  furnace  is  closed  at  top,  and  which  fits  into  a groove  made  for  it,  so  that  there  may  be  no  escape  of 
the  ga«es  at  that  part.  All  the  interior  parts  of  the  furnace  are  formed  of  fire  brick,  with  an  outer 
wall  or  casing  V1,  which  may  be  made  of  ordinary  brick;  and  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  there 
is  left  a space  ZZ,  which  is  filled  with  some  substance  which  is  u bad  conductor  of  beat  II  H are 
strengthening  plates  of  cast-iron,  which  are  inserted  into  the  lower  brick-work  V\  immediately  over 
the  tuyfere  openings  E1  E*.  L'  are  cast-iron  frames,  which  carry  the  passages  F F and  cold-water 
chamber  G. 

The  mode  of  operating  with  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — After  the  furnace  has  been  built,  it  is  left 
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to  dry;  then  a fire  is  kindled  on  the  hearth,  and  kent  up  for  about  three  weeks  by  supplies  of  fuel  (by 
preference  coke)  introduced  through  the  throat  The  furnace  being  in  this  manner  filled  with  incan- 
descent fuel,  a small  charge  of  quicklime  is  thrown  in.  As  soon  as  this  charge  has  descended  as  far 
down  as  the  tuyeres,  a mixture  of  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  is  fed  into  the  furnace,  the  top  of  the  furnace 
dosed,  and  a moderate  blast  of  atmospheric  air  applied  by  means  of  a blowing  machine. 

The  fuel,  the  flux,  and  the  ore  are  in  such  proportions  to  one  another  that  the  whole  of  the  zinc  con- 
tained in  the  ore  shall  be  reduced,  and  then  volatilized,  while  all  the  foreign  matters  shall  form  with  the 
flux  a residual  slag  of  more  or  less  fluidity  when  in  the  heated  state.  The  fuel  employed  may  be  cither 
charcoal,  or  coke,  or  common  coal,  or  anthracite,  or  turf,  taking  care  always  that  it  Is  of  a sufficiently 
hard  nature  to  resist  the  incumbent  pressure  of  the  charge  in  the  furnace. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  employed  should  be  greater  at  the  commencement  than  during  the  subsequent 
stages,  and  should  in  all  cases  be;  sufficient  not  only  for  the  complete  reduction  of  the  zinc,  but  also  to 
leave  so  considerable  an  excess  that  when  it  arrives  directly  before  the  tuyferes,  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  shall  not  give  ri9e  to  any  gaseous  oxidating  product ; such,  for  example,  as  carbonic  acid  The  flux 
(the  selection  of  which,  as  well  ns  that  of  the  fuel,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  ore)  must  be  used  in 
such  a state  as  not  to  produce  any  oxidating  matter  during  the  formation  of  the  slag.  For  this  reason, 
when  the  nature  of  the  ore  requires  the  employment  of  lime  as  a flux,  the  lime  should  he  used  in  a 
caustic  state,  and  not  as  a carlsmate ; and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  advisable  to  use  a blast  of  dry  air, 
that  is  to  sav,  air  deprived  of  aqueous  vapor.  The  products  of  the  furnace  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
gases  arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel ; secondly,  the  vapors  of  zinc;  thirdly,  the  non-vofatilizable 
matters,  consisting  of  scoria:  or  slag,  ami  of  reduced  metallic  substances  of  greater  density  than  the 
zinc.  The  throat  of  the  furnace  being  dosed,  “ the  gases  arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel”  pass 
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off  through  the  passages  A1,  and  arc  made  use  of  either  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  boiler  of  the 
steam-engine  which  drives  the  blowing  machine,  or  to  burn  lime  when  used  for  a mix,  or  to  melt  the 
zinc  which  is  carried  over  in  a state  of  vapor,  or  to  dry  and  roast  the  ores.  The  “ vapors  of  zinc"  are 
condensed  in  the  passages  F F,  and  may  be  easily  withdrawn  therefrom  by  means  of  a rake,  (the  rec- 
tangular form  of  the  passages  F F affording  great  facilities  for  this  purpose.)  after  which  they  are  re- 
duced and  formed  into  ingots  or  bars.  The  “ non- volatilized"  or  residual  matters,  which  collect  on  the 
sole  or  hearth  of  the  furnace,  are  run  off  from  time  to  time  according  a*  they  accumulate. 

The  ores  containing  zinc  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  firstly,  those  in  a state  of  oxide,  either 
free  or  combined  with  carbonic  or  silicic  acid  secondly,  those  containing  sulpliuret  of  zinc,  (blende.) 
When  the  ores  arc  of  the  first  class,  (oxides.)  they  are  first  dried,  and  if  they  contain  a carbonate,  they 
are  subjected  to  a roasting  process.  The  flux  employed  for  the  treatment  of  ores  of  this  class  Is  quick- 
lime, the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to  the  q lantitv  of  earthy  matters  contained  in  the  ore,  but 
should  bo  sufficient  for  the  format  ion  of  a bisilicate,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a good  sing.  When 
the  ores  contain  any  other  metals,  such  as  iron  or  lend,  these  metals  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
when  they  collect  on  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  where  they  arrange  themselves  in  different  strata  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  densities,  and  may  be  drawn  off  separately.  When  the  ores  are  of  the  second 
class,  (blende,)  they  are  treated  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by  roasting,  which  brings  them  into  the 
state  of  oxide,  winch  oxide  is  then  mixed  with  a little  damp  clay  and  formed  into  blocks,  which,  after 
being  dried,  are  treated  in  the  manner  before  described ; or  (which  is  considered  the  preferable  way) 
these  sulphurous  ores  are  mixed  with  a quantity  of  iron  ore,  so  that  when  the  metals  ore  fused  the  iron 
shall  combine  with  the  sulphur,  and  set  thu  zinc  at  liberty. 
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The  flux  employed  in  this  owe  is  quicklime ; and  if  the  oro  contain  a portion  of  baryta  or  gypsum, 
then  fluorine  is  acfded.  The  quantity  of  quicklime  employed  depends  on  the  quantity  of  earthy  mat- 
ters contained  both  in  the  zinc  and  iron  ores.  The  iron  ore  best  suited  for  this  purpose  is  that  contain- 
ing zinc,  but  in  too  small  a quantity  to  be  treated  separately  as  a zinc  ore.  When,  however,  the  iron 
ore  contains  water  or  carbonic  acid,  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  expelled  by  roasting,  in  order 
that  no  substance  susceptible  of  oxidizing  the  zinc  may  be  introduced  into  the  furnace.  If  the  iron 
ore  contain  too  great  a quantity  of  oxidating  matter,  then  it  is  preferable  to  expel  the  sulphur  from 
the  zinc  ore  by  means  of  cast-iron  or  malleable  iron.  This  plan  presents  the  advantage  of  driving  off 
the  whole  of  the  sutetances  capable  of  reoxidizing  the  zinc  which  has  been  reduced.  When  a sul* 
phuret  of  zinc  in  which  there  are  several  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lend,  silver,  <fcc.,  is  treated 
in  the  fnmace,  there  collects  on  the  sole,  besides  the  slag,  a stratum  of  argentiferous  lead,  on  which  is 
superimposed  a stratum  of  cast-iron  urising  from  the  excess  of  iron  ore  used  in  the  process.  Again, 
above  the  stratum  of  iron  there  collects  a mass  composed  principally  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  sulphuret  of 
copper,  and  portions  of  the  sulphurate  of  other  metals. 

If  white,  gray,  or  yellow ish  oxide  of  zinc  should  lie  formed  accidentally  in  the  passages  F F,  it  can 
be  made  use  of  directly  as  a coloring  matter,  and  sold  as  such;  or  else  it  can  be  mixed  with  damp  clay, 
made  up  into  blocks,  dried,  and  again  passed  through  the  furnace ; in  which  case  a sufficient  quantity 
of  quicklime  should  be  added,  to  convert  all  the  clay  into  a fusible  slag. 

When  ores  containing  zinc  in  a state  of  oxide  have  to  be  treated,  they  should  be  previously ’assayed, 
in  order  to  effect  an  analysis,  and  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  earthy  matters  contained  therein  capable 
of  being  converted  into  scoria,  and  which  will  determine  the  proper  proportion  of  quicklime  to  bo 
added.  Thu  lime  uud  magnesia  contained  in  the  ore  are  also  taken  into  account. 

When  ores  containing  zinc  in  the  state  of  sulphurets  have  to  be  treated,  the  quantities  of  sulphur, 
earthy  matters,  and  metallic  substances  contained  therein  should  also  be  ascertained  by  preliminary 
assay,  so  that  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  used  in  the  charge  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  cast-iron 
requisite  for  combining  with  all  the  sulphur  that  may  be  in  the  zinc.  In  order  that  the  combination  of 
the  sulphur  and  iron  may  be  the  more  completely  effected,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a slight  excess  of 
iron  ore.  But  if  there  should  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  iron  ores  mignt  produce  too  great  a 
quantity  of  oxidating  matter,  and  thereby  create  too  great  a quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc,  then  cast  or 
malleable  iron  may  be  directly  used  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  the  sulphur,  in  which  case  the 
proportion  of  cast-iron  or  malleable  iron  is  to  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in 
the  ore,  always  employing  a slight  excess  of  the  iron.  The  proportion  of  quicklime  or  of  fluorine  used 
for  making  a fusible  slag  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  earthy  matters  contained  in  the  ore  to  be 
treated,  as  well  as  in  the  iron  ore  when  used  for  combining  with  the  sulphur.  The  quantity  of  fuel 
employed  in  this  case  will  depend  not  only  on  what  has  been  already  stated,  but  also  on  the  richness 
anJ  fusibility  of  the  iron  ores,  and  in  all  cases  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  working  of  the  furnace 
shall  in  all  respects  resemble  that  of  a blast-furnace  for  casting  purposes. 

As  sulphuretted  ores  contain  generally  other  metallic  substances  besides  zinc,  a great  quantity  of 
reduced  metals,  and  of  crude  metals,  composed  principally  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  will  collect  on  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  combine  with  the  sulphuret  of  copper  and  a portion  of  the  sulphurets  of 
the  other  metals.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  run  off  the  metal  more  frequently  tnan  in  the 
preceding  cases.  The  lead  thereby  obtained  can  be  recast  into  pigs  ready  for  ealc,  or  submitted  to  the 
process  of  cupellation,  if  it  should  contain  silver;  and  any  other  masses  of  crude  metal  may  be  treated 
fcy  any  of  the  well-known  processes,  in  order  to  extract  the  copper  therefrom.  As  in  the  preceding 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  will  be  volatilized,  and  collected  condensed  in  the  passages  F F,  and 
chamber  O. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  improved  appa- 
ratus and  processes  which  form  the  subject  of  this  invention  are  these : 

Fintly.  The  direct  reduction  of  the  ores  of  zinc  by  means  of  a smelting  furnace  and  blowing  appa- 
ratus, without  any  previous  assorting,  pounding,  or  crushing. 

Secondly.  The  employment  of  a smelting  furnace  for  this  purpose  of  the  peculiar  description  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  3959  and  8960,  and  before  described  ; that  is  to  say,  of  a furnace  having  a narrow  neck 
or  passage,  by  the  descent  through  which  of  the  charge  an  unnular  space  is  formed  around  it  in  the  top 
or  crown  of  the  furnace,  where  the  vapors  of  zinc  collect,  but  nre  prevented  by  the  heat  from  condens- 
ing ; having  also  passages  of  a rectilineal  form,  through  which  the  vapors  of  zinc  pass  off  to  be  con- 
densed, (a  form  which  allows  of  the  rake  traversing  and  completely  clearing  the  passages  from  end  to 
end  ;)  and  further  condensing  chambers,  through  which  a current  of  cold  water  is  kept  continually 
flowing  in  order  to  aid  the  process  of  condensation. 

Thirdly.  The  avoidance  of  introducing  into  the  furnace  any  substance  capable  of  reoxidizing  the  zinc 
produced,  which  is  effected  by  the  selection  of  quicklime  as  a flux,  by  the  drying  and  roasting  of  the 
hydrated  and  carbonated  ores  of  zinc  and  iron,  by  the  drying  (in  certain  cases)  by  means  of  hot  blast, 
and  by  the  employment  of  cast  or  malleable  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  and  extracting  the 
sulphur  contained  in  sulphurated  zinc  ores. 

Fourthly.  The  direct  treatment  of  blende  which  has  not  been  roasted,  and  the  reduction  thereof  by 
means  of  the  iron  employed,  that  is,  either  the  cast  or  malleable  iron,  or  the  iron  produced  by  the  ore, 
which  becomes  converted  into  cast-iron,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  the  furnace  itself. 

Fifthly.  The  peculiar  method  of  treating  sulphuretted,  or  arseinuretted  ores  of  leud  and  copper, 
containing  zinc,  whereby  the  zinc  is  separated  from  these  other  metals,  and  obtained  in  a metallic 
state.  And, 

Sixthly.  The  method  of  turning  the  zinc  contained  in  ores  of  iron  to  good  account  without  injuring 
the  latter  metal. 


APPENDIX 


BOILERS,  American.  The  intense  heat  produced  by  anthracite  coal  cannot  be  observed  in  steam- 
boilers,  except  by  its  effect  in  the  amount  of  steam  generated. 

Many  persons,  remarking  the  much  greater  volume  of  flame  in  puddling  and  other  furnaces,  have 
attributed  the  difference  to  the  superior  arrangement  of  the  furnaces,  and  have  anticipated  great  results 
from  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  in  steam-boilers. 


[Fig.  39G3.  The  steamboat  “New 
York,”  bnilt  by  H.  1L  Dl  xiuw  and 
Co.,  hns  one  copper  bailer,  one  en- 
gine, 40-inch  cylinder. 71  stroke;  en- 
tire surface,  ICObj,  viz. : 

Direct  or  fumaev  — 133 

Tubular  1-175 

160H 

Bum*  anthracite  coal,  without  a 
blower,  at  the  rale  of  half  u ton  per 
hour;  keeps  1*2  Incite**  steam,  cuts 
off  at  i : 2j0  *2j-lnch  tube*. 

Now  burns  wood,  cm  account  of 
Injury  to  the  copper  by  the  nuth  ra- 
dio.] 


This  erroneous  conclusion  is  tho  result  of  ignorance,  or  of  inattention  to  the  fact  that  in  steam-boilers 
the  flames  are  partially  extinguished  by  coming  in  contact  with  surfaces,  comparatively  cold,  highly  con- 
ducting, since  the  heat  of  the  metallic  plates  of  the  boiler  can  never  be  much  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water ; whereas,  the  walls  of  the  furnace  being  non-conductors,  and  of  consequence  almost  of  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace,  inclose  all  the  heat,  and  produce  naturally  a different  appearance  in  the 
flame.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  generated  in  any  furnace  or  Ivoiler  by  a given  amount  of  fuel  depends 
alone  upon  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air;  or|  in  other  words,  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  brought 
into  contact  with  it.  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  way  in  which  the  heat  so  generated  b dis- 
sipated or  disposed  of. 
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St*tf.xs’  boiler*. — A complete  revolution  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  form  of  the 
boilers  of  steamboats  plying  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Northern  States ; this  change  is  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  anthracite,  and  the  many  experiments  made  to  discover  that  form  of  grate  and  boiler 
best  adapted  to  its  combustion. 

The  eaitor  lias  collected,  with  considerable  labor  and  care,  all  the  best  forms,  selecting  such  only  as 
experience  has  approved  and  extensively  adopted.  These  are  laid  down  in  as  plain  a manner  as  pos- 
sible, sections  of  each  showing  their  general  structure. 


In  the  year  1837,  Robert  L.  Stevens,  Esq.,  constructed  a pair  of  boilers,  of  tubular  form,  for  his  steam- 
boat “ Independence,”  plying  between  South  Amboy  and  New  York,  of  which  Figs.  3901  and  3962 
are  correct  representations,  the  form  of  which  was  well  adapted  to  the  burning  of  the  new  species  of 
fuel  by  the  assistance  of  bellows,  or  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  fan. 

No  difficulty  was  ever  found  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  effect,  and 
though  many  improvements  have  since  that  time  been  adopted,  they  arc  still  working  satisfactorily. 

To  Mr.  Stevens  belongs  the  credit  of  first  establishing  the  water-bridge  ; which  serves  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  mouth  of  the  tubes,  and  preventing  the  heat  of  the  furnace  from  burning  them  out 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Mr.  Stevens’  arrangement,  and  lias  since  been  adopted  by 
many  other  engineers. 

Another  curious  and  useful  form  of  boiler  is  shown  by  Fig.  3963,  two  of  which  were  built  by  Mr. 
Stevens  for  the  steamboat  “New  York.” 
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The  shell  or  crown  is  nearly  of  the  form  of  a parabola,  beautifully  adapted  to  tho  end  designed. 
See  Fig.  8904. 

With  a very  great  expansion  of  surface  and  great  breadth  of  furnace  below,  there  being  a small 
quantity  of  water  for  so  large  a generating  surface,  saving  a great  deal  of  weight,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portano**,  particularly  in  river  boats,  this  boiler  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  braetd,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  being  very  low  down, — a happy  and  important  arrangement  in  the  boats  on  the  Hudson,  in 
which  the  boilers  are  placed  on  the  guards  of  the  boat  on  deck. 

Several  examples  are  added  to  illustrate  similar  and  other  methods. 


Fig.  8964  is  a boiler,  built  by  H.  R.  Dunham  and  Co.,  for  steamboat  “ New  York.* 


Four  of  this,  Figs.  8967  and  8968,  for  Rteamboat  “Empire,”  built  by  T.  F.  Secor  and  Co  which  has 
two  engines,  cach  of  48-inch  cylinder,  12  feet  stroke,  and  uses  anthracite  coal,  with  blowers." 
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Fig*  8965  and  8966.  The  steamboat  “ Belle”,  built  by  T.  F.  Secor  and  Co.,  has  1 engine  of  50-inch 
cylinder,  10  feet  Btroke;  136  cubic  feet  in  cylinder,  which  gives,  in  proportion  to  the  boiler,  llJ^,  to  1. 
Uses  anthracite,  with  a blower.  3^ 


In  the  steam  chimney 12-000 

- front  connection 85-089 

“ return  flues 477*062 

“ back  connection 114*000 

“ main  flues. 621-028 

“ furnace,  bridge-wall,  Ac. 218-062 


Two  of  this,  Figs.  3969  and  3970,  are  in  use  in  the  steamboat  “ Columbia,"  built  by  T.  F.  Secor  and 
Co.  She  has  one  engine,  43-inch  cylinder,  with  11  feet  stroke.  Ill  cubic  feet  in  cylinder,  which  gives 
1®tW  to  L I^8es  anthracite,  with  blowers. 


Fire  surface  in  this  boiler. 

In  the  furnace,  Ac. 163*028 

Main  flues 811*000 

Back  end  connection ...  76087 

Return  flues 241*014 

Front  connection  63*107 

In  the  steam  chimney 7*066 

Total  number  of  square  feet  in  boiler 860*391 
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One  of  this,  Figs.  3971  ami  3972,  for  two  high-pressure  engines,  built  by  T.  F.  Setor  and  Co,  in  use 
for  a screw  propeller  boat,  with  20-inch  cylinders,  nnd  2 feet  stroke.  8 cubic  feet  in  cylinders,  which 
gives  68  to  1.  Uses  anthracite,  with  blowers. 

Fire  surface  in  this  boiler . 


Furnace 69-103 

Main  flues 228-081 

Hack  end  connection 48  046 

Return  flues 179-072 

Front  end  connection 29*110 

Steam  chimney 4-104 


Total  number  of  square  feet  in  boiler 547  51 5 
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Two  of  this.  Figs.  3975  and  8976,  used  for  steamboat  “Troy,”  built  by  T.  F.  StOOR  and  Co.,  has  two 
engines  of  44-inch  cylinder,  and  10  feet  stroke.  Uses  anthracite. 

Fire  turf  ace  in  this  boiler. 


Front  of  furnace 18  90 

Sides  of  ditto 85'00 

Top  of  ditto 76  50 

Bridge-wall  18*00 

Between  bridge-wall  and  flues..... 2000 

Between  flues,  back  and  front 17*26 

Large  flues 167*82 

Small  ditto 408*60 

Return  ditto 471*50 

Steam  chimney 10*40 

Back  end 25*10 

Connection  around  flues  102*00 

Front  of  return 52*50 

Return 11*20 


Fire  surface  of  this  boiler 1433*32 


307fl.  3978. 
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Figs.  8977  and  8978.  The  steamboat  “Globe,”  built  by  T.  F.  Seook  and  Co.,  has  one  engine  of  41- 
inch  cylinder,  with  11  feet  stroke.  100  cubic  feet  in  the  cylinder,  which  gives  IOjY*  40  L 
Uses  anthracite  coal,  with  a blower. 


Improvements  in  steam-boiler* — By  James  Montgomery,  Memphis,  Tenn.  These  improvements  have 
in  view  an  economical  mode  of  using  the  fuel ; the  establishing  of  a perfect  circulation  of  the  water 
through  the  tubes ; the  depositing  of  sedimentary  matter  in  a receptacle  below  the  fire,  and  the  pre- 
venting of  the  passing  of  water,  from  foaming  or  other  causes,  into  the  steam-pif>o  and  cylinder. 

Fig.  3979  is  a vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  through  the  furnace  attached 
thereto. 

Fig.  8980  is  a view  of  a part  of  the  boiler,  supposing  the  furnace  part  to  be  removed,  and  a vertical 
section  to  be  made  of  the  sectional  part  in  the  line  XX  of  Fig.  3979,  and  at  right  angles  thereto. 


3979.  weo. 


Fig.  3981  is  a top  view  of  the  termination  of  the  boiler-tubes,  and  of  the  shell  of  case  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

Fig.  8982  is  a front  view  of  the  furnace  and  boiler.  In  each  of  these  figures,  where  the  same  parts 
occur,  they  are  designated  by  the  same  letters  of  reference. 

The  botler,  in  that  part  which  surrounds  the  tubes,  is  formed  of  two  concentric  vertical  cylinders,  ex- 
cepting where  the  heat  anil  flame  from  the  furnace  is  introduced,  and  where  the  gaseous  prod  nets  of 
combustion  escape  to  be  conducted  off  by  the  flue.  A is  the  outer,  and  A*  the  inner  shell  of  the  boiler, 
with  a water  space  A’  between  them.  I)  U are  the  tubes,  which  pass  through,  and  are  made  first  to, 
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two  heads,  C C and  D D,  that  are  convex  upwar<ls.  E E is  the  steam  space,  and  F the  water  line. 
GO  is  that  part  of  the  boiler  which  is  below  the  lower  tube  head  C C,  and  H H the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  This  bottom  is  convex  outwards,  and  may  be  either  spherical  or  conical ; and  as  the  direct  heat 
from  the  fire  is  never  applied  to  this  bottom,  the  water  contained  between  it  ami  the  lower  tube-head 
C C is  in  a state  of  comparative  quiescence,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sedimentary  matter  wliich 


3962.  3061. 


forms  incrustations  on  the  bottom  and  other  parts  of  boilers,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  will  settle  down 
in  this  part  in  a loose  unaggregated  state.  At  I,  in  the  centre  of  this  bottom,  is  placed  a blow-off  valve, 
denominated  a mud-valve,  and  which  may  be  opened  when  requisite,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  off  the 
accumulated  sediment,  which  it  will  do  effectually  without  occasioning  any  considerable  waste  of  water. 

J J is  the  fire-chamber  of  the  furnace,  K the  grate-bars,  and  L the  ash  pit. 


The  furnace  is  placed  in  such  a manner  as  that  the  direct  heat  from  it  shall  enter  among  the  tubes  B B, 
at  their  upper  section,  above  a diaphragm  or  partition  M M.  over  wliich  the  draft  will  pass  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  and  then  into  the  lower  flue  space  M1  M1,  aud  around  the  furnace  to  the  chimney  O. 
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The  furnace  is  surrounded  with  a water  space  P P,  which  communicates  with  the  water  in  the  boil- 
era  This  furnace  may  be  placed  lower  down  if  desired,  and  the  heat  be  made  to  impinge  directly  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  tubes,  but  we  are  well  assured  that  the  arrangement  as  represented  will  be  found 
to  be  the  best 

3086. 


Below  the  upper  head  of  the  boiler  is  placed  a metallic  shield  QQ,  leaving  an  annular  steam  space 
of  a few  inches  around  it,  which  will,  in  a great  degree,  repress  the  foaming  of  the  water  when  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  by  the  admittance  of  steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  will  thereby  prevent  the  injuri- 


ous, and  frequently  destructive,  result  of  the  entrance  of  water  with  the  steam.  Under  this  arrange* 
ment  of  the  shield,  the  steam  is  drawn  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  boiler. 

The  production  of  a free  and  perfect  circulation  of  tfie  water  in  a boiler  lias  frequently  been  aimed 
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at,  but  ha.*  not,  wc  believe,  been  heretofore  attnined.  But  bv  this  plan  of  arranging  the  parts  of  the 
boiler  in  sueli  a way  as  that  its  bottom  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  neat,  and  of 
introducing  it  laterally  among  the  vertical  tubes,  we  not  only  allow  of  the  depositing  of  the  sediment  as 
stated,  but  cause  a decided  and  rapid  circulation,  preventing  all  incrustation  on  the  interior  of  the  tubes, 
and  augmenting  the  generation  of  steam.  To  cleau  out  any  ashes  that  may  accumulate  around  the 
lower  ends  of  the  tubes,  an  opening,  closed  in  the  manner  of  a man  hole,  must  be  prepared,  as 
at  K,  or  in  any  other  convenient  situation.  SSS,  Fig.  3982,  are  the  ordinary  openings  into  the  fire- 
chamber. 

The  improvements  in  this  patent  consist  in  arranging  the  fire-chamber  or  furnace  of  a tubular  boiler 
at  the  side,  so  that  the  heat  shall  act  on  the  upper  half  of  the  tubes,  in  combination  with  a diaphragm 
or  partition,  and  flue  to  carry  off  the  flame,  heated  air,  Ac,  to  act  ou  the  lower  half  of  the  tubes  after 
acting  on  the  upper  half,  as  herein  described. 

The  patentee  also  claims  the  making  of  the  liottom  of  Uie  boiler  of  a conieal  or  dished  form,  with  a 
mud  or  blow-off  valve  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  concavity,  in  combination  with  the  vertical  tubes  com- 
municating with  the  bottom  in  the  manner  herein  described,  to  permit  the  deposit  of  the  sediment, 
there  being  a water  space  surrounding  them  to  induce  a circulation  of  the  water  up  the  tubes  and  down 
the  surrounding  water  space,  to  wash  the  sediment  towards  the  nmd  or  blow-off  valve,  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

Steamship  Osprey's  boilers. — These  boilera,  represented  in  Figs.  3983,  3984,  and  3985,  were  built 
early  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  arc  the  same,  in  general  arrangement,  as  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald. 

A A,  fire-doors ; B B,  ash-pits ; C C,  furnaces ; D,  vertical  tubes ; E,  flue,  in  all  tlie  figures. 

Boilers  of  the  steamships  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Baltic,  and  Arctic — Figs.  39H6  and  3987. — The  only  dif- 
ference between  these  boilers  and  those  of  Dundonald  is  in  the  furnaces,  which  are  here  double,  one 
being  above  the  other,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  more  grate  surface  than  could  be  obtained 
with  one  range  of  furnaces,  the  objection  that  had  been  urged  against  allowing  the  heat  to  act  against 
the  whole  length  of  the  tube  having,  by  experiment,  been  found  to  be  without  cause. 

A A,  fire-doors ; B B,  ash-pits ; C C,  furnaces ; D,  vertical  tubes ; E,  flue,  in  both  figures. 


Improved  steam-boiler — By  Wm.  E.  Milligan,  New  York  City.  Fig.  3988  represents  the  boiler. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  a new  arrangement  of  flues,  tubes,  and  water  spaces  within  a 
boiler  for  generating  steam,  whereby  is  presented  a much  enlarged  amount  of  surface  to  the  action  of 
heat. 

The  construction  is  as  follows : The  general  external  appearance  of  this  boiler  is  as  of  usual  make,  as 
is  also  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  furnace  within  it,  but  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  fire- 
place a is  placed  a series  of  flues  5,  of  a nuu|ber  and  capacity  sufficient  to  carry  off  readily  the  products 
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of  combustion  from  the  furnace.  These  flues  open  into  a horizontal  flue  c,  which  is  placed  above  the 
furnace  and  below  the  water  line  of  the  boiler.  Back  of  the  furnace  «,  and  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  i»«  another  horizontal  flue  d,  and  between  these  horizontal  flues  is  a series  of  vertical  flues,  similar 
to  the  flues  h,  but  necessarily  longer,  as  shown  at  E,  and  these  flues  are  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  products  of  combustion  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  horizontal  flue.  Through  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  vertical  flues  E is  placed  a tube/,  of,  say,  one  half  the  diameter  of  the  flue,  and  these  tubes  extend 
from  the  upper  tube-sheet  of  the  horizontal  flue  e,  through  the  lower  tube-sheet  of  the  fluo  <1,  as  shown. 
The  water  passes  through  these  tubes,  ami  the  purpose  of  them  is  to  present  greater  surface  for  the 
absorption  of  heat,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  circulation  of  the  water  within  the  boiler.  From  the  lower 
horizontal  flue  d,  the  product  of  combustion  is  either  conveyed  directly  into  the  chimney,  or  it  may  be 
returned  to  auother  upper  flue  r',  through  the  flues  E';  thence  again  to  another  lower  flue  if,  through 
the  flue  E" ; and  thence  into  the  chimney  by  means  of  the  flues  A',  as  shown ; one,  two,  or  more  fur- 
naces arranged  with  flues  and  tubes  thus  constructed,  may  be  placed  within  the  same  Bhell,  sufficient 
space  being  left  between  them,  as  shown,  for  the  circulation  of  the  water. 

The  practical  operation  is  this:  The  water  in  the  boiler  rising  above  the  upper  horizontal  flue  fills 
the  tubes/,  and  surrounds  all  the  flues.  The  product  of  combustion  passes  from  the  flue  c through  the 
vertical  flues  E,  parting  with  its  heat  on  the  one  side  to  the  water  surrounding  those,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  water  within  the  tubes  /.  The  water  contained  in  the  tubes  is  much  more  rapidly  heated  than 
that  surrounding  the  flues,  as  its  volume  is  less,  and  hence  by  knowu  laws  a regular  and  perfect  circula- 
tion takes  place  within  the  boiler. 

The  patentee  does  not  mean  or  intend  to  limit  himself  to  the  precise  form  of  construction  herein  set 
forth,  as  it  is  obvious  that  if  desirable  the  flues  c and  d may  be  placed  vertically,  and  the  others  may 
be  horizontal. 

What  the  patentee  claims  us  his  owu  invention  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tubes  and  flues  of 
the  boiler  in  the  manner  described ; that  is  to  say,  the  water  tubes  connected  with  an  upper  and  lower 
tube-sheet,  in  combination  with  the  flues  of  less  length  than  the  tubes,  which  flues  are  also  connected 
with  an  upper  and  lower  flue-sheet,  whereby  two  horizontal  flues  are  formed  in  such  connection  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  vertical  flues,  that  the  product  of  coinbustiou  from  the  fireplace  shall  pass 
into  the  upper  horizontal  flue,  and  thence  down  the  vertical  flues  into  the  lower  horizontal  flue,  having 
thus  the  facility  of  parting  with  its  heat  on  the  one  hand  by  radiation  through  the  flues  to  the  water 
spnecs  surrounding  them,  and  on  the  other  through  the  tubes  to  the  water  circulating  through  those ; 
and  this  whether  the  said  tubes  and  flues  are  placed  vertically  or  horizontally. 

BOILERS,  FURNACES,  AND  CHIMNEYS.  The  capacity  of  steam-boilers  should  at  least  equal 
one  cubic  yard,  or  27  cubic  feet,  for  each  horse-power,  being  a minimum  space  of  18*5  cubic  feet  for 
steam,  and  a maximum  space  of  13  5 cubic  feet  for  i eater.  In  cylindrical  boilers,  plain,  without  any 
inside  flue,  and  set  upon  the  oven  plan — tliat  is,  the  flame  and  smoke  passing  direct  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler  to  the  chimney  without  any  return  flue — the  maximum  length  in  feet  is  6 times  the  square 
root  of  the  horse  power,  or,  if  with  a wheel  draught,  4 times  the  square  root  of  the  horse-power.  In 
cylindrical  boilers  with  inside  flue  or  flues  passing  through  them,  and  with  split  draught,  the  maximum 
length  in  feet  is  3$  times  the  square  root  of  the  horsepower;  or,  with  wheel  draught,  3$  times.  If 
fluid,  and  with  iuside  uptake  set  with  split  draught,  the  length  in  feet  should  be  from  3 to  3J  times 
the  square  root  of  the  horse  power ; or,  if  with  wheel  draught,  3 times.* 

The  ash-pit  and  entrance  to  it  should  be  as  large  and  free  as  possible.  The  area  for  entrance  of  air 
to  ash-pit  never  less  than  \ the  area  of  grate ; 2 feet  0 inches  is  sufficiently  deep  for  ash-pit. 

The  'fire-bars  inclining  downwards  1 inch  per  foot,  and  cast  as  thin  as  possible  consistent  with  neces- 
sary strength,  not  more  Uian  } inch  thick,  and  with  J or  ^ inch  spaces  between. 

The  furnace  should  have  8 cubic  feet  of  space  above  each  superficial  foot  of  fire-bar  surface. 

Flues. — To  determine  the  area  of  the  flue  and  cliimney,  it  must  be  considered  that  100  35  cubic  feet 
of  air  are  required  for  the  combustion  of  1 lb.  of  coaL  Of  this  nir  44  04  feet  combine  with  the  gases 
evolved  from  the  coal,  and  105*71  feet  with  the  solid  portion  of  the  coal.  The  combination  of  the  air 
and  gases  increases  their  volume  110th.  The  44*64  feet  thus  become  491 04  feet.  The  sum  of  105  35 
with  the  carbon  remains  the  same.  The  total  product  of  the  combustion  (without  considering  the  in- 
crease of  volume  resulting  from  raising  the  temperature)  of  1 lb.  of  coal,  is  therefore  105  71  -f-  49  104 
= 164*814  cubic  feet.  Assuming  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  at  1000°  Fall  r.,  at  which  aeriform 
bodies  are  expanded  to  about  three  times  their  original  bulk,  the  product  will  be  154*814  X 8 = 404*442 
feet.  Adopting  the  result  of  l)r.  Ure’s  experiments,  via,  that  the  products  of  combustion  pass  off  at  a 
velocity  of  86  feet  per  second,  the  area  to  allow  this  quantity  to  pass  off  in  an  hour  will  be  *516  square 
inch.  In  a furnace  in  which  13  lbs.  are  burnt  per  hour  on  each  square  foot  of  grate,  which  is.  according 
to  Mr.  Parkcs,  the  average  consumption  throughout  England,  the  minimum  area  over  the  bridge,  or 
of  the  flue  immediately  behind  the  furnace,  would  be  *516  X 13  = 6*709  square  inches.  In  practice, 
however,  as  a large  surplus  of  air  is  always  admitted,  and  the  exactness  supposed  in  this  calculation 
cauuut  be  secured,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  make  the  urea  2 square  inches  insteud  of  *516.  This 
gives  26  square  inches  of  area  over  the  bridge  to  every  foot  of  grate  where  13  lbs.  of  coal  are  consumed 
per  hour  to  every  foot  of  grate.  As  the  temperature  and  bulk  become  gradually  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  the  fire,  the  area  of  toe  flue  towards  the  chimney  may  be  narrowed ; but  this 
should  be  done  without  awkward  bends  or  sharp  angles. 

J*roportion  of  heating  or  fine  surface  to  size  of  grate. — In  boilers  burning  13  lbs.  per  foot  per  hour, 
18  8U]>crficial  fret  of  heating  surface  to  each  foot  of  grate  is  a ^ood  proportion.  This  proportion  omits 
the  boit'im  surface  of  flat  flues,  and  from  $ to  4 the  surface  in  circular  flues,  as  being  inoperative. 

Chimneys. — The  area  of  the  cliimney  should  be  j that  of  the  opening  over  the  bridge,  vil,  1 J inch 
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per  lb.  of  coal  consumed,  or  19|  iuches  for  each  foot  of  fire  surface  burning  13  lbs.  per  hour.  But  the 
whole  diminution  of  flue  should  be  made  gradually,  and  not  by  any  sudden  contraction.  A common 
rule  is,  that  the  minimum  area  of  chimneys  24  to  30  yards  high,  is  4000  square  inches  for  each  20  horse* 
power. 

Furnaces  and  boilers. — From  a careful  examination  of  some  of  the  best  constructed  boilers  and  fur- 
naces in  Manchester,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 


No.  of 
boilers. 

Area  of 
grate-bars 
lu  M. 

Recipient  in- 
terim! surface 
in  feet. 

Recipient  ex- 
ternal rurl'atv 
in  feet. 

Total  healed 
surface  in 
feet. 

Ratio  of  Rrnle- 
bans  to  heat- 
ing surface. 

Remarks. 

6 

360 

1950 



In  the  first  six 

1 

80-5 

167  2 

1750 

842-2 

1 

112 

boiler*  the  exter- 

2 

365 

2010 

267-5 

468-5 

1 

12-7 

nnl  flues  could 

2 

283 

1518 

180-5 

3533 

1 

12  0 

not  be  measured. 

2 

28-7 

1373 

167*0 

304-3 

1 

KV8 

2 

406 

1504 

2073 

367-7 

1 

8-9 

Mean 

33'4 

1621 

199-4 

8652 

1 

111 

The  ratio  of  grate-bar  to  absorbing  surface  is  therefore  1 : in,  which,  taken  from  fifteen  different 
boilers  of  the  best  construction,  and  worked  with  considerable  skill,  gives  a fair  average  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  furnace  and  flue  surface  of  each.  On  comparing  the  above  with  the  boilers  at  work  in 
Cornwall,  it  will  be  found  that  their  relative  proportions  are  as  1 to  25 ; and  while  6 lbs.  of  good  coal 
will  evaporate  in  the  Cornish  boiler  about  11  £ lbs.  of  water,  and  the  utmost  that  the  best  wagon-shaped 
boiler  has  been  known  to  accomplish  is  8 7 lbs.  of  water  to  the  pound  of  coal.  Hence  the  advantage 
of  a small  furnace  and  large  flue  surface,  united,  however,  to  abundance  of  boiler  space,  in  order  to  uttuiu 
a maximum  effect  by  a slow  and  progressive  rate  of  combustion. 

These  observations  have  in  a great  measure  been  corroborated  bv  the  introduction  of  the  cylindrical 
form  with  a large  circular  flue,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler ; in  which  flue  the  furnace  is 
placed. 

A still  further  improvement  in  construction  which  has  recently  taken  place,  and  where  a still  grenter 
economy  is  effected,  is  a mean  between  the  Cornish  single-flue  boiler  ami  the  tubular  boiler;  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  containing  two  circular  flues,  varying  from  2 feet  6 inches  to  2 feet  9 inches  diameter, 
extending  throughout  its  whole  length.  Towards  the  front  end  the  flues  are  made  slightly  elliptical, 
in  order  to  receive  the  furnace  grate  bars,  hearth-plates,  Ac.,  to  give  sufficient  space  over  the  fire,  and 
to  admit  a free  current  of  air  under  the  ash-pit  On  this  plan  it  will  be  observed  that  each  furnace  is 
surrounded  by  water  in  every  direction,  with  large  intermediate  spaces  to  allow  a free  circulation  of 
the  water,  as  the  globules  of  heat  rise  from  the  radiant  surface  over  the  fires  and  the  other  intensely 
heated  parts  of  the  flues.  Another  advantage  is  the  position  of  the  receptacle  for  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits, which  do  not  take  place  over  the  furnace,  as  in  the  old  construction,  but  in  the  lower  region  of 
the  boiler,  where  the  temperature  is  lowest,  thus  affording  greater  security  from  incrustation  and  other 
causes  of  an  injurious  pendency. 

Taking  the  amount  of  the  flue  surface  in  a boiler  exposed  to  the  passing  currents  of  heat  as  a criterion 
of  its  economic  value,  we  shall  then  have  according  to  computation  a summary  of  comparison  as  follows : 


Num- 

bers. 

Description  of  boiler. 

Cubic  con- 
tents in  feet. 

Area  of  heat- 
ed surface  in 
feet 

Ratio  of  the  area 
of  healing  sur- 
face lOtAbiS  con- 
tents. 

1 

Old  hemispherical  boiler 

420 

128 

1 : 3-28 

2 

Common  wagon-boiler,  without  middle  flue 

1044 

320 

1 : 8-26 

8 

Wagon-boiler,  with  middle  flue 

894 

432 

1 : 2 06 

4 

Cylindrical  boiler,  without  middle  flue 

789 

225 

1 : 3-50 

5 

Cylindrical  boiler,  with  middle  flue 

679 

860 

1 : 1-65 

6 

Cylindrical  boiler,  with  eight  10-inch  iron  tubes  . 

605 

667 

1 : 106 

7 

Improved  boiler,  with  two  middle  flues 

573 

648 

1 : 1-01 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  relative  areas  of  fire  grate  and  flue  surface,  taken  from  a series  of  obser- 
vations, are  as  1 to  11,  and  in  the  average  of  Cornish  boilers  ns  1 to  25.  Now,  if  we  take  the  mean  of 
these  two,  and  fix  the  ratio  at  1 to  18,  we  shall  have  a near  approximation  to  a mnximum  effect. 

The  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  the  surrounding  flues. — It  is  a difficulty  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion to  ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  temperature  of  a furnace.  In  fact,  every  fire  and  every 
furnace  is  continually  changing  its  temperature,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  volatile  products  as  they 
pass  off  during  the  process  of  combustion.  When  a furnace  is  charged  with  a fresh  supply  of  fuel,  its 
temperature  is  lowered,  and  that  from  two  causes : first,  by  the  absorption  of  heat,  whicn  the  cold  fuel 
takes  up  when  thrown  upon  the  fire ; and,  secondly,  by  a rush  of  cold  air  through  the  open  door  of  the 
furnace.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  these  evils  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  continuous 
firing ; but  taking  the  whole  of  the  existing  schemes  into  account,  and  bestowing  upon  them  the  most 
favorable  consideration,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  at  all  equal  (either  as  regards  efficiency  or 
economy)  to  the  usual  way  of  working  the  fires  by  hand. 

You  IL — 58 
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BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE,  ROTARY  AND  LOCOMOTIVE— By  Joseph  Ghaut.  Fig.  3889 
is  a plan  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3990  is  a side  elevation,  with  one  of  the  propelling  wheels  removed. 

Fig.  8991  is  an  end  view  of  the  mould-cylinder. 

Fig.  3992  is  a transverse  vertical  section  of  the  machine,  seen  from  the  back,  showing  the  mould- 
cylinder  in  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  3993  is  a transverse  sectional  elevation  of  the  mould  and  pressing  cylinders  in  part,  with  hopper 
attached,  appearing  as  iu  operation. 

3989. 


Fig.  3994  is  a view  in  detail  of  a grooved  channel  and  cam,  used  in  working  the  followers. 

The  same  letters  of  reference  denote  similar  parts  throughout  the  several  figures. 

The  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  two  cylinders  set  horizontally  in  a suitable  framing, 
and  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  being  driven  by  geering,  which  also  propels  the  machine  forwards 
as  the  brick  is  being  made. 

3990. 


One  of  these  cylinders  is  fitted  with  moulds,  working  in  which  are  followers,  forming  the  bottom  of 
the  moulds,  and  operated  by  rollers  moving  in  fixed  grooved  channels,  and  by  cams  producing  the  drop- 
motion.  The  second  or  pressing  cylinder  is  provided  with  plates  working  and  fitting  into  the  moulds  of 
the  other  cylinder,  pressing  the  clay,  which  is  fed  from  a hopper  above  and  between  the  two  cylin- 
ders. the  clay  being  drawn  into  the  several  moulds  by  its  own  weight  and  the  revolving  moti«»n  of  the 
cylinders,  and  the  bricks  deposited  on  the  ground  or  surface  prepared  for  them,  in  regular  layers  or  line, 
as  the  machine  moves  forwards  ; a roller  in  front  clears  or  prepares  the  ground  or  surface  on  which  the 
bricks  arc  to  lay.  The  followers  in  the  moulds  are  covered  with  cloth  or  similar  material  to  prevent 
the  clay  or  soft  bricks  from  adhering  to  them — the  muchiue  being  worked  by  hand  or  other  power. 
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To  enable  others  skilled  in  tho  art  to  make  and  use  this  invention,  the  inventor  describes  its  construc- 
tion and  operation  as  follows : 

A A is  the  frame  of  tho  machine ; B,  the  hopper  through  which  the  clay  is  fed ; C,  a levelling-roller, 
serving  to  carry  the  machine,  and  to  clear  or  prepare  the  yard  for  deposit  of  the  bricks ; it  works  in  a 
strap  a,  having  a swivel-spindle  b,  to  admit  of  the  machine  being  moved  about  in  any  direction. 

D D are  travelling  or  propelling  wheels  fitted  on  the  mould-cylinder  shaft  e and  turning  with  it ; E' 
is  the  mould-cylinder  keyed  fast  to  the  6hafl  c ; it  w made  of  iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  has 
on  its  circumference  or  surface  spaces  ddd  forming  the  moulds.  The  number  of  moulds  is  not  limited 
to  two  rows,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  but  will  be  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  cylinders  as 
well  as  the  diameter ; each  mould  or  space  ddd  being  only  of  the  length  of  the  brick,  so  that  the 
machine  may,  if  required,  be  constructed  to  form  three  or  more  layers. 


3902.  3993. 


E*  E1  E*  are  followers,  or  plungers,  working  in  and  forming  the  bottom  of  the  mould  ; they  are  covered 
on  their  top  with  fine  cloth  eee,  and  arc  of  length  and  breadth  so  as  to  fit  loose  in  the  moulds  ddd  in 
which  they  move,  motion  being  given  to  them  by  rollere  fff  which  turn  on  spindles  ggg  running 
through  the  cylinder  E'  lengthways,  passing  through  slots  i 1 1 at  both  ends ; the  spindles  gg  g are  con- 
nected to  the  followers  E*  E’  E’  by  pieces  h h h attached  to  them,  through  which  the  spindles  g q g pass, 
the  rollers  fff  as  the  cylinder  E'  is  caused  to  revolve,  moving  in  fixed  grooved  channels  F secured 
to  the  framing  A A,  the  interior  of  one  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  3994,  being  positioned  with  relation  to 
the  cylinder  E'  in  the  manner  of  an  eccentric,  one  at  either  end,  but  differing  from  an  eccentric  in  their 
being  made  of  a scroll  or  irregular  curve  formation.  The  rollers ///.  travelling  in  the  grooved  channels 
F F,  cause  the  followers  E*  E* E1  to  move  in  the  moulds  ddd,  the  followers  at  their  bottom  stroke  leav- 
ing a space  in  the  monld  equal  to  or  rather  exceeding  tho  thickness  of  a brick,  and  when  forced  out, 
working  nearly  to  tho  outer  edge  of  the  moulds  k k. 


3991.  3994. 


Figs.  3992  and  3994  represent  cams  attached  to  shafts  l /,  and  so  positioned  and  set  as  to  form  as 
many  revolutions  for  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder  Er  as  there  are  moulds  in  a single  row,  causing  tho 
cams  k k,  one  at  either  end,  to  strike  the  rollers  fff,  two  together,  that  is,  one  at  either  end,  and  so  on 
for  all  the  rollers  successively  as  they  assume  the  position  of  f,  Fig.  3994,  causing  the  formed  bricks  to 
be  shaken  from  their  moulds  when  arriving  at  a perpendicular  position.  The  bottom  of  the  mould- 
cylinder  K'  is  situated  rather  more  than  the  thickness  of  a brick  from  the  ground  or  yard  surface. 

G is  the  pressing  cylinder  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  cylinder  E‘ ; it  is  keyed  on  tho 
shaft  m.  nnn  arc  pressing- plates  fitted  on  the  circumference  or  surface  of  tho  cylinder  G,  correspond- 
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in£  to  the  spaces  or  moulds  ddd  in  the  cylinder  E\  into  which  they  fit  or  press  the  clay ; they  arc  made 
thicker  at  the  edge  first  entering  the  mould  than  the  finishing  or  after  edge,  as  shown  more  particularly 
in  Fi$.  8998. 

H ua  handle  for  giving  motion  to  the  machine,  (but  the  arrangement  may  be  such  that  steam  or 
other  power  may  be  applied.)  I is  a piniou  turned  by  handle  II ; it  operates  a wheel  J,  on  the  shaft 
of  which  is  a pinion  K working  into  a wheel  L fitted  fast  to  the  side  of  the  cylinder  G ; the  wheel  L is 
in  geer  with  a corresponding  wheel  M attached  to  the  cylinder  E';  the  wheel  L also  drives  a piniou  N, 
on  the  shaft  of  which  are  wheels  O O,  one  at  either  end,  working  into  similar  wheels  P P that  drive 
pinions  Q Q fitted  on  the  cam-shafts  1 1,  which  they  operate.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  several 
wheels  and  pinions  are  such  as  not  only  to  obtaiu  additional  power,  but  to  operate  the  drop-motioo 
formed  by  the  cams  kk  at  a proper  time — that  is,  to  strike  the  rollers  when  they  assume  the  position 
of /',  Fig.’  3994,  so  as  to  release  the  brick,  and  likewise  to  operate  the  propelling  or  travelling  wheels, 
which  are  of  a suitable  relative  diameter,  so  that  the  machine  will  move  at  a speed  proportioned  to  the 
discharge  of  brick,  causing  the  bricks  made  to  be  deposited  regularly,  side  by  side,  in  layers. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  clay  being  put  into  the  hopper  B,  the  handle  H is  made  to  turn,  and  by 
wheels  and  pinions  I J K L and  M the  cylinders  E'G  are  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  as 
shown  by  arrows  in  Fig.  3993,  drawing  the  clay,  partly  forced  by  its  own  weight,  into  the  moulds 
ddd\  the  pressing  plates  n n n,  entering  the  moulds  at  their  thick  edge  first,  press,  and  together  with  the 
moulds  form  the  brick  ; the  plates  n « n leaving  the  moulds  at  their  thin  edge,  obviates  the  tendency 
which  the  soft  brick  has  of  being  pressed  thinner  at  the  side  or  edge,  receiving  the  last  or  latest  impres- 
sion. While  the  cylinders  E'  G are  performing  this  operation,  the  machine,  through  means  of  the  pro- 
pelling wheels  D D,  is  moving  forwards,  $nd  the  several  followers  or  plungers  E*  E*  E1  are  being  worked 
by  means  of  the  rollers  ff f travelling  in  the  fixed  grooved  channels,  F F,  which  causes  the  followers  or 
plungers  K*  E*  E’  to  draw  in  for  receiving  the  clay,  and  when  the  brick  is  made  to  be  forced  out,  and  so 
drive  out  the  brick,  which  is  further  released  from  the  mould  by  the  action  of  the  cams  k k,  driven  by 
the  geering  N O O P P Q Q,  the  cams  k k striking  the  rollers  ff f when  arriving  iu  the  position  of  f Fig. 
8994,  and  dropping  or  shaking  the  brick  from  the  followers,  which,  being  covered  with  fine  cloth  or 
other  similar  material,  are  not  so  liable  to  retain  or  cause  the  soft  brick  to  adhere.  The  bricks  are  laid 
in  the  yard  side  by  side  ami  in  perfect  layers,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  8993,  the  number  of 
layers  being  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  machine  or  length  of  the  cylinders  E'  G,  which  may 
have  one,  two,  three,  or  more  rows  of  moulds  or  pressing-plutes.  This  machine,  therefore,  not  only 
makes  bricks  rapidly,  but  of  an  equal  thickness,  sound  and  perfect ; and  by  being  locomotive,  can  be 
moved  about  in  any  direction  as  convenience  suggests,  laying  in  the  yard  in  regular  order  the  bricks 
as  made. 

BRICK-MAKING  MACHINE — Whipple's  Improvement,  patented  March  25,  1851.  Fig.  3995  is 
a diagram  illustrating  the  pulverizing  or  crushing  action  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3996  is  a side  elevation  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3997  is  a front  or  end  elevation. 

Fig.  3998  is  a longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  3999  is  a transverse  section. 

The  same  letters  of  reference  denote  similar  parts  throughout 

The  nature  of  this  machine  consists  in  the  use  of  a revolving 
screeu  working  on  a stationary  axis  set  at  a slight  inclination 
from  a horizontal  position,  and  having  attached  to,  or  suspended 
from  it,  lugs  or  crushers,  which,  by  their  weight,  serve  to  pul- 
verize the  day ; the  stock  or  clay  being  fed  in  at  one  end  of  the 
screen,  which  by  its  revolving  motion  carries  or  drags  the  stock 
tinder  the  lugs  or  crushers,  thereby  breaking  and  pounding  it ; 
the  pulverized  day  falling  through  the  apertures  of  the  screen, 
and  the  waste  or  hard  lumps  and  stones  mixed  up  with  the 
stock  being  expelled  at  the  buck  or  lower  end  of  the  screen. 

A A are  uprights  having  cross  or  tie  pieces  bbb,  which  con- 
stitute the  framing  of  the  machine,  or  any  similar  suitable  form  of  framing  may  be  adopted  ; aaa 
are  the  bars  forming  the  screen  ; they  may  be  placed  at  any  required  distance  apart,  and  are  bound, 
or  secured,  in  a cylindrical  form,  by  hoops  B B,  into  notches’  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bars  aaa  may 
fit,  nr  be  otherwise  attached.  To  the  hoops  B Bare  arms  ddd,  connected  with  naves  F F,  which 
form  the  rotary  bearings  of  the  screeu  ; the  bars  aaaa  should  l>e  of  such  a shape  in  their  cross  sec- 
tion and  so  arranged  as  that  any  particles  once  entering  the  spaces,  from  within,  between  them,  will 
readily  pass  off,  that  is,  they  should  be  broader  on  their  interior  than  their  exterior  edges,  thus 
making  the  outside  width  of  the  spaces  greater  than  the  inside,  as  is  tho  case  with  many  descriptions 
of  fire-grates  now  in  use ; and  for  which  purpose  l>ars  of  a triangular,  or  any  appropriate  shape,  may 
be  used,  their  narrowest  or  curved  face  or  sides  being  set  outside  : or  the  screen  may  be  made  of  a 
cylinder  having  slots  or  opeuings  corresponding  to  spaces  formed  by  the  bars  aaaa.  C is  the  sta- 
tionary axis  on  which  the  naves  F F of  the  screen  rotate;  it  rests  on  the  lower  cross-pieces  b b,  and  is 
kept  or  prevented  from  turning  by  its  back  end  s being  made  square,  and  an  arm  t being  fitted  into 
it,  the  other  end  of  the  arm  t being  fastened  to  one  of  the  uprights  A by  a screw  u,  Fig.  899fi.  or 
any  other  simple  and  well-known  arrangement  may  be  used  for  keeping  the  axis  C stationary ; which 
is  set,  as  will  oc  seen  by  reference  to  the  drawings,  at  a slight  inclination  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, for  the  purjKJse  of  giving  the  screen  a corresponding  position,  or  a dip  at  its  back  end.  D is  a 
feed-hopper  or  trough,  which  also  is  stationary.  To  the  axis  C are  keyed,  or  otherwise  secured,  arms 
h h i l m in. , seen  more  particularly  in  Figs.  3998  and  3999.  « is  a cross-bar  connecting  the  arms  A A 
O is  a bar  connecting  similar  arms  / /,  and  />  a rod  connecting  the  arms  mm.  ceccc  are  lugs  or 
crushers  having  their  fulcrum,  or  workiug  as  a hinge-joint,  on  the  rod  0,  and  at  tlieir  other  extremity 


each  of  the  several  figures. 
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attached  by  cords  or  chains  i i i i to  the  bar  n,  and  resting  on  at  their  lower  edge,  or  supported,  by 
the  rod  p : either  arrangement  of  the  arms  h h,  cords  or  chnins  i » i f,  or  cross-bar  p and  arms  m m, 
may  be  used  for  supporting  or  holding  the  lugs  from  tom  bing  or  rubbing  the  screen  ; or  both  arrange- 
ments, as  shown  and  described  in  combination,  mny  be  used.  The  lugs  or  crushers  cccec  may "be 
made  of  any  material,  size,  shape,  and  weight,  tree  are  pickers  arranged  in  a radial  form  round  a 
email  drum  E,  keyed  to  an  axis  r,  working  at  either  end  m side-levers,  or  pieces  F F.  Hie  pickers 
et  ee  are  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  bars  a a a a of  the  screen,  and  are  of  proper  thickness  and 
width  apart  to  drop  into  the  spaces  between  the  bars  a a a a.  The  side-levers  F F are  hung  on  a rod 
x,  forming  a joint  on  which  to  work,  and  their  other  end  connected  by  a bur  G.  which  is  held  by  a 
catch  or  hook  a , Fig.  3999.  H H arc  pulleys,  being  driven  by  a handle  I,  attached  to  their  shaft  or 
axis.  The  pulleys  H H serve  to  drive  the  screen  by  straps  J J,  which  pass  round  them  and  the 
hoops  B B. 


3997.  399G. 


I will  now  proceed  further  to  describe  the  operation.  The  stock,  or  rough  clay,  is  fed  by  the  hop- 
per D into  the  screen  formed  of  bars  aaaa,  entering  under  the  lugs  ceeec,  and  by  the  revolving 
motion  of  the  screen  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  Figs.  3995, 3997,  ami  3999,  the  stock  is  carried 
under  the  lugs  eeeee,  which  yield  or  give,  working  on  their  joint  o,  and  so  produce  a pressure  by 
their  weight  on  the  clay,  which  serves  to  clear  the  stock,  the  fine  and  workable  portion  being  pul- 
verized and  passing  through  the  spaces  between  the  bars  aaaa,  and  the  waste  or  hard  lumps  and 
stones  mixed  up  in  the  stock,  being  worked  out  of  the  back  end  of  the  screen,  the  inclination  of  which 
downwards,  and  the  revolving  motion  of  the  screen  serving  to  expel  the  same.  The  object  of  the  rod 
p,  or  cords  i i i i,  is  to  prevent  the  lugs  from  rubbing  the  screen,  which  would  create  unnecessary 
friction.  The  several  lugs  or  crushers  may  bo  mndo  of  different  sizes,  sliapes,  or  weights ; those  at 
the  mouth  of  tho  screen,  if  desirable,  made  so  aa  to  merely  break  the  stock,  and  the  after-crushers 
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or  lugs  to  pulverise  tho  finer  clay  which  is  collected  under  the  screen  formed  by  the  bars  a a a a,  and 
is  thus  tempered  or  prepared  for  making  bricks. 

The  pickers  eeee  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  geer  with  the  bars  aaaa,  bv  lowering  or  raising  the 
side-levers  F F,  working  as  a hinge-joint  on  the  rod  x.  By  unfastening  the  hook  g,  Fig.  S999,  the 
pickers  eeee  are  thrown  in  geer,  entering  the  spaces  of  the  bars  aaaa,  which,  as  the  screen  rotates, 
drives  or  causes  to  rotate  also  the  pickers  e etc,  which  pick  out  or  clear  the  screen  of  any  soft  clay  or 
dirt  which  may  clog  the  spaces  between  the  bars  aaaa.  By  the  hook  g the  picker  is  thrown  in  or 
out  of  geer,  and  used  only  os  required. 

BRICK  PRESS.  Patented  by  John  Riddle,  Covington,  Ky.,  April,  1851.  In  order  to  the  forma- 
tion by  simple  pressure,  from  untempered  clay,  of  bricks  possessing  the  requisite  unity  and  coherency  of 
structure,  it  is  absolutely  essential  tnat  the  pressure  should  be  uniform  throughout  their  entire  muss. 

This  result  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  attained,  except  by  the  application  of  pistons  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  brick ; but  this  mode,  although  (while  the  machinery  remains  in  working  order) 
adequate  to  the  formntion  of  a good  article,  is  particularly  ineligible,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
clog  and  become  deranged.  The  fact  is,  a brick-machine  should  have  as  few  working  joints  as  possi- 
ble, especially  in  those  parts  which  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  clay. 


4000. 


Machines  in  which  the  bricks  are  formed  either  in  the  circumference  of  a large  wheel  or  in  a 
straight  bed  of  moulds,  in  connection  with  a wheel,  by  a simple  rolling  motion,  have  the  requisite 
simplicity,  but  the  pressure  not  being  applied  to  all  pnrts  of  the  clay  at  once,  the  mass,  while  being 
pressed  down  at  one  part,  rises  up  at  other  parts,  which  have  passed  tho  point  of  pressure,  and 
cracks  and  becomes  unequal  in  consistence ; and  having  once  taken  its  set,  no  pressure  afterwards  is 
adequate  to  rectify  the  defect.  These  difficulties  the  inventor  has  entirely  overcome  by  a working 
macuine  containing  the  following  devices,  to  wit : 

Fig.  4000  is  a longitudinal  section  through  the  mould-wheel  and  its  appurtenances. 

The  moulds  a are  placed  around  the  perimeter  of  n wheel  6,  and  the  pressed  brick  may  be  extruded 
by  followers  e,  which  may  fall  back  against  a solid  shoulder  in  the  wheel,  as  usual. 

The  distinguishing  features,  however,  of  this  arrangement  exist  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
feed-trough  d,  and  its  appendages ; the  trough  is  made  to  gradually  narrow  downwards,  until  it 
comes  closely  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  is  thence  extended  forward  in  the  form  of  a 
lip  or  flange  o,  hugging  closely  the  wheel,  and  made  to  bear  hard  up  against  it,  so  that  the  clay,  after 
its  introduction  into  the  trough,  is  squeezed  into  n smaller  and  smaller  compass,  as  it  descends  ami  by 
this  means  is  pressed  forcibly  into  the  mould,  until,  coming  in  contact  with  the  lip,  the  entire  mata 
receives  its  ultimate  compression  powerfully  and  equally  applied  in  every  part. 

CAR-WHEELS,  CAST-IRON.  Improvement s of  Isaac  Van  Kuean,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Patented  May  20,  1861.  Fig.  4001  is  a front  view  or  elevation  of  the  wheel 
Fig.  4002  is  a vertical  transverse  section,  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  wheel 
The  same  letters  refer  to  like  pnrts  on  tho  said  figures. 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  inventor's  specification : 

The  nature  and  object  of  my  invention  is  the  construction  of  a cast-iron  car-wheel  which  will  combine 
strength  of  form  with  great  lightness  of  materials : and  for  this  purpose  I cast  the  wheel  with  a solid 
hub,  and  join  the  said  hub  to  the  tread  by  a curvet!  plate  next  to  the  hub,  which  plate  is  strengthened 
by  curved  outside  braces,  then  a circular  tube  running  round  the  face  of  the  wheel  and  then  a curved 
plate  joined  to  the  said  tube  and  the  tread  of  the  wheeL 

The  outside  curved  plate  is  also  strengthened  in  such  a manner  that  the  curved  braces  on  the  inside 
curved  plate  next  the  nub  branch  out  so  as  to  be  opposite  the  space  between  the  outside  braces. 
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A is  a solid  hub ; B is  a curved  solid  iron  plate,  one  side  of  which  (the  outside)  is  convex,  and  the 
other  side  concave — around  this  plate  are  cast  curved  braces  66;  c is  a tube  cast  around  the  wheel,  and 
situated  about  midway  between  the  solid  hub  A and  the  tread  of  the  wheel.  D is  another  curved 
solid  plate,  formed  exactly  like  the  plate  B.  It  aI*o  has  curved  metal  braces  ddcast  on  it  Theso 
curved  braces  are  formed  like  the  brnces  66,  but  their  terminating  sections  outside  at  d'  project  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  the  terminating  section  6'  of  the  inner  braces  6.  If  the  inside  curved 
brnces  branched  out  to  the  tread,  continuing  their  firm  ns  joined  with 'the  outside  curved  braces  <4  each 
whole  brace  would  present  a form  on  the  side  of  the  wheel  like  an  a-brace — a most  excellent  form  for 
strength.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  without  weakening  the  whole  wheel,  for  the  braces  would 
then  be  very  wide  apart  at  the  outside,  just  where  the  greatest  strength  is  wanted.  To  retain  the  4-form 
of  the  braces,  and  compensate  for  the  distance  they  would  be  apart  at  the  outside,  I place  just  double 
the  number  of  braces  a on  the  wheel  that  there  are  of  those  marked  6,  so  as  to  have  the  inside  tier  of 
braces  (each  brace)  project  outwards  towards  the  spaces  between  the  outside  braces.  There  are  two 
desirable  objects  to  be  obtained  in  the  cost-iron  railroad-car  wheel ; one  is  lightness  of  metal,  combining 
a good  form  for  strength,  and  the  other  is  a ^ood  form  in  every  part  for  casting.  In  casting  wheels 
there  is  much  difficulty  experienced  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal  when  in  the  act  of  cooling ; this  is  the 
fruitful  cause  of  waste  in  castings  by  breakage.  A bad  form  of  wheel  for  casting,  although  it  may  be  a 
strong  form,  is  of  doubtful  utility,  because  there  may  be  many  unseen  flaws  which  do  not  develop  them- 
selve*  until  the  wheel  is  on  the  car,  and  running,  when  at  once  the  centrifugal  force  separates  the  juirta 
that  have  flaws  in  them  from  the  sound  ports,  there  is  a break  down,  and  perhaps  a serious  accident 
This  form  of  wheel  is  a very  excellent  one  for  casting,  so  as  to  make  all  the  parts  shrink  together  in 
cooling  in  such  a way  that  the  thinner  portions  of  the  metal  have  some  compensating  qualities  combined 
with  them. 

The  hub  being  the  thickest  part  of  the  metal,  it  will  not  shrink  altogether  as  fast  as  the  other  parts ; 
but  then,  by  its  core  being  taken  out,  tho  interior  can  be  cooled  in  such  a way  along  with  the  outside  as 
to  make  it  shrink  altogether  about  the  same  time  that  it  requires  the  curved  plates  B,  with  their  braces, 
to  slirink. 

The  pipe  or  tube  c being  thin,  it  can  be  tempered  in  the  cooling  by  keeping  the  core  in  until  all  is 
cool.  The  tread  can  be  cooled  os  desired,  it  being  on  the  outside. 


4002. 


4001. 


4003. 


Albert  IltlsbarcC » Wheel. — Fig.  4002^  denotes  a front  elevation.  Fig.  4003  a rear  view,  nnd  Fig.  4004 
a central  and  transverse  section  of  Mr.  H.’s  improved  wheel. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  producing,  by  tho  operation  of  found- 
ing, an  entire  cast-iron  railroad  wheel  having  a chilled  rim,  various  forms  or  patterns  having  been  de- 
vised for  such  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  that  most  of  what  are  termed  the  plate  or  double  plate  wheels,  or  those  in  which 
the  rim  and  hub  ure  connected  together  by  one  or  more  curved  plates  or  disks,  are  liable  to  fracture  at 
the  rim  or  tread  when  under  very  high  velocities  and  running  upon  a railway.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  disastrous  effects  liable  to  lie  produced  by  contraction  of  the  metal  of  the  plates, 
during  the  process  of  casting,  they  have  been  made  with  concentric  undulations,  extending  between  the 
hub  and  the  rim,  such  undulations  producing  a serpentine  curve  in  the  section  of  the  plate,  provided 
such  section  lx*  taken  in  a radial  plane  from  the  hub  to  the  run.  Undulations  or  curves  so  arranged 
have  a tendency  to  greatly  weuken  the  plate  in  rudinl  directions.  A wheel  constructed  with  straight 
spokes  is  generally  considered  as  better  adapted  to  withstand  shocks  than  one  having  curved  spokes. 
It  has  been  considered  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cast  a s(raight-*poke  wheel,  with  a 
chilled  rim,  and  a solid  or  undivided  hub.  In  order  to  produce  such,  it  became  necessary  to  split  or  di- 
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vide  the  hub  into  section^  thereby  not  only  greatly  weakening  it,  but  requiring  much  labor  and  expense 
to  prepare  it  for  the  axle. 

There  are  some  disadvantages!  attending  the  “ Joublt~pl<Urn  wheel : one  of  which  is,  that  in  order  to 
insure  the  required  strength  to  the  plates,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  into  both  of  the  plate*  much 
more  metal  than  would  be  required  in  a solid  form  in  one  plate. 

This  wheel  has  a combination  of  the  single  plate  and  the  double  plates  between  the  hub  and  the  rim. 
Besides,  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  a solid,  but  what  is  usually  termed  an  undivided  hub.  In  the 
drawing  A represents  the  hub,  which  is  a solid  cyiindric  tube  of  metal,  extending  through  the  wheel. 
It  may,  however,  be  separated  into  two  parts  transversely  of  its  axis  if  desirable ; but  as  thi-*  weakens 
the  hub,  it  is  preferable  to  cast  it  solid,  or  in  one  entire  piece,  excepting  the  hole  a through  it  for  the  re- 
4004.  4002*. 


ceptlon  of  the  axle.  From  the  two  ends  of  this  hub  two  plates  or  disks  B C extend  together  in  a ser- 
pentine line  or  joining,  or  with  a single  plate  D.  to  which  a corresponding  serpentine  form  is  given 
entirely  around  or  concentric  with  the  hub,  the  curved  sinuosities  of  said  plate  increasing  in  sire  from 
the  joining  of  it  with  the  plates  B C to  the  rim  E,  as  seen  in  the  drawings.  The  convexities  and  concav- 
ities of  the  serpentine  plate  D are  curved  from  the  centre  towards  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  radial  direc- 
tions, as  denoted  by  the  shade  lines  b b cc  in  Figs.  4002  J and  4003.  The  serpentine  plate  D,  at  its  con- 
nection with  the  rim,  has  n waved  or  serpentine  joining,  such  as  insures  strength  to  resist  both  vertical 
and  lateral  shocks.  The  tread  of  the  rim  is  founded  against  a chill  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  wheel 
cast  at  once  in  one  entire  piece. 

CASK-MAKING  MACHINERY — Rosenborg  and  Montgomery’s  patent.  The  patent  of  Messrs. 
Rosenborg  and  Montgomery  comprehends  a number  of  processes  or  mechanical  arrangements  relating 
to  cask-making,  all  of  which  an*  more  or  less  new  and  valuable.  First,  there  is  a method  of  sawing 
wood  into  pieces  or  blanks  suitable  for  staves ; second,  a method  of  converting  these  blanks  into  staves; 
third, one  for  combining  the  staves  into  casks;  and  fourth, an  apparatus  for  drilling  tho  holes  or  sockets 
in  the  heads  of  casks  for  the  reception  of  the  dowels  necessary  for  keeping  the  parts  together.  It  is 
the  machine  comprehended  under  the  second  of  these  heads  which  lias  particularly  struck  us  for  its 
ingenuity,  and  which  we  here  propose  to  describe.  A simple  statement  of  the  problem  of  which  it  is 
the  practical  solution  will  suffice  to  convey  to  the  reader  a clear  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  the  in- 
ventors had  to  overcome.  The  problem  was  this : — To  take  any  given  number  of  flat  rectangular 
staves,  and  so  shape  the  whole  at  one  operation  that  when  built  up  together  into  a ca*k,  they  shaU 
every  one  have  the  exact  bevel,  bulge,  and  taper,  which  is  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  cask.  The 
new  machinery  by  which  Messrs.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery  have  accomplished  this  rare  combination 
of  difficult  achievements  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures,  of  which  the  following  is  their  own 
description : 

Fig.  4005  represents  a front  elevation.  Fig.  4006  a back  elevation,  Fig.  4007  an  end  view,  and  Fig. 
4008  a cross  section  of  this  machine.  A is  the  framework ; B B the  loose  and  fast  driving  pulleys  on 
the  main-shaft  C;  I)  D bevel-wheels  which  run  loose  on  tho  shaft  ; E E vertical  shafts  which  revolve 
at  right  angles  to  the  main-shaft  C,  and  are  put  in  motion  by  bevel-wheels  F F.  Cl  and  H ore  spur- 
wheels  which  communicate  motion  to  the  vertical  shafts  I I at  the  front  of  the  machine ; K is  a frame 
which  slides  on  the  framework  A,  and  carries  the  blank  which  is  to  be  formed  into  a stave.  M*  is  a 
pressing-block,  which  is  made  of  a convex  form  on  its  under  surface,  corresponding  exactly  w-ith  the 
interior  curve  of  the  intended  stave.  M*  is  a screw  which  is  passed  through  the  top  bar  of  the  frame 
K,  and  acts  upon  the  block  M* ; N is  a lever  centred  at  n,  which  has  a toothed  segment  O on  one  end, 
and  n counter-weight  P on  the  other.  Q is  a pinion  which  works  into  the  toothed  segment  O ; R (see 
Fig.  4007,  the  end  view  of  the  machine)  is  another  pinion  on  the  same  shaft  as  Q,  which  works  into 
another  toothed  segment  S,  and  thereby  gives  motion  to  the  tumbler  T.  U is  a cord- wheel,  by  means 
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of  which  motion  Is  given  to  the  toothed  segment  0 and  lever  N,  and  also  to  the  tumbler  T.  V is  a 
loose  socket  on  the  vertical  shaft  I,  which  socket  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  two  collars  W W,  nnd 
has  two  pins  projecting  from  it  at  right  angles,  which  work  through  slots  in  the  eye-piece  X of  the 
lever  N,  which  eye-piece  fits  on  to  the  shaft  L Y is  a drum  which  carries  the  chain  Z over  the  rollere 
1,  and  being  fastened  to  the  sliding  frame  K,  gives  motion  to  the  same.  The  chain-dram  Y receives 
its  motion  through  the  bevel-wheel  2,  which  works  into  the  bevel-wheels  D1  D1  on  the  main-shaft  C; 
on  the  other  end  of  the  sliaft  which  carries  the  bevel-wheel  2 is  a pinion  3,  which  works  into  the  spur- 
wheel  4,  to  which  spur-wheel  is  attached  the  pinion  5,  which  works  into  the  spur-wheel  6 on  the  shaft 


of  the  chain  drum  Y.  7 7 are  clutch-boxes  which  slide  on  keys  on  the  main-shaft  C,  nnd  are  worked 
by  forked  levers  8 8,  which  again  are  actuated  by  the  handles  9 9,  as  seen  in  the  front,  view  of  the  ma- 
chine, Fig.  4005.  a a are  circular  saws  which  are  fixed  to  the  shafts  A 6,  to  which  shafts  motion  is  given 
by  the  strap-pulleys ; cd  are  loose  strap-pulleys  on  the  same  shafts  b 6.  The  shafts  b b are  mounted  in 
frames  et,  which  are  made  to  slide  on  the  plates  / by  means  of  V-champs ; g g are  screws  by  which 
sliding  motion  is  given  to  the  frames  c,  the  screws  working  in  the  nuts  h affixed  to  the  frames  r e.  The 
spindles  of  the  screws  g g are  mounted  on  the  plates  f f,  and  carry  at  their  outer  ends  hand- wheels  it; 
k k are  swivel-joints  fastened  underneath  the  plates  ff  \ 1 1 are  screws,  the  upper  and  plain  ends  of 
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which  work  into  the  swivels  k k,  and  arc  so  kept  in  their  places  by  means  of  pins  which  fit  into  circu- 
lar grooves  cut  in  the  ends  thereof.  The  screws  1 1 are  also  tapped  through  a swivel-nut  m,  which  has 
its  bearings  in  plummer-blocks  attached  to  the  frame  A,  and  have  hand-wheels  n n at  their  lower  ends. 
The  plates  ff  have  lugs  o o fastened  on  their  inner  ends,  which  lugs  work  upon  shafts  p p,  and  so  form 
centres  for  the  circular  motion  of  the  plates  f f.  The  plates  f f are  provided  also  underneath  with 
guides  q q,  which  work  tight  in  the  framework  A.  The  guides  qq  have  two  screws  rr  tapped  into 
them  on  each  side,  which  work  through  slots  a a in  the  framework  A.  The  machine  is  worked  in  the 
following  manner : 


The  sliding-frame  K being  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  so  that  the  screw  M*  is  in  the  same 
vertical  line  with  the  shaft  I,  the  pressing-block  M'  being  raised  close  under  the  top  of  the  frame  K, 
(sec  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  4005,)  the  blank  required  to  be  shaped  into  a stave  is  placed  in  the  frame  K. 
The  handle  9*  is  moved  towards  the  left,  so  as  to  couple  the  clutch-box  7 with  one  of  the  bevel-wheels 
D.  Motion  being  communicated  to  the  vertical  shaft  I,  in  the  front  of  the  machine  the  man  takes  hold 
of  the  cord-handle  nearest  to  the  shaft  I,  and  turns  the  cord-wheel  U.  By  doing  so.  the  vertical  shaft 
I will  be  lowered  down  upon  the  square  part  of  the  screw  IP,  (the  socket  of  the  vertical  shaft  I fitting 
over  the  square  top  of  the  screw,)  and  the  tumbler  T being  moved  over  to  the  other  side,  will  keep  the 
shaft  I close  upon  the  screw  M*.  The  screw  will  now  turn  round,  and  thereby  bring  the  pressing-block 
M*  down  upon  the  blank  piece  of  wood,  and  by  the  motion  being  continued  will  press  it  down  in  a 
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curved  position  close  against  the  bed  of  the  frame  K.  The  wood  will  now  have  the  shape  given  to  it 
which  it  is  required  to  possess  when  put  into  its  place  as  a stave  in  the  formation  of  a cask.  When 
the  blank  has  tnus  been  bent,  the  same  handle  9*  is  moved  towards  the  right,  whereby  the  clutch-box 
7 is  disengaged  from  the  bevel-wheel  D.  The  motion  of  the  screw  is  thus  stopped,  anil  the  workman, 
by  taking  hold  of  the  corded  handle  farthest  from  the  shaft  I,  causes  the  cord-wheel  U to  turn  round, 
by  means  of  which  the  shaft  I is  disengaged  from  the  screw  M*,  and  raised  to  its  former  position.  The 
workman  now  takes  hold  of  the  handle  9 , which  couples  the  chain  motion,  und  by  moving  that  hnndlo 
bo  as  to  bring  the  corresponding  clutch-box  into  geer,  the  chain-drum  Y will  turn  round,  by  means  of 
which  the  slide  K will  be  put  in  motion.  The  circular  saws  a a,  being  always  in  motion  when  this  ma- 
chine is  at  work,  the  blank  will  now  be  brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  both  the  sides  of  the  blank 
will  thereby  be  cut  as  the  slide  continues  to  move  betwixt  the  saws  a a.  When  the  siido  K arrives  at 
the  other  end  of  the  machine,  the  handle  94  for  the  chain-coupling  is  moved  by  the  workman,  so  as  to 
detach  the  clutch-box  from  the  bevel-wheel  D,  and  thereby  stop  the  motion  of  the  slide,  which  will  now 
be  in  the  same  position  at  this  end  of  the  machine  as  it  was  before  at  the  other  end,  that  is  to  say,  tho 
screw  M*  will  be  in  the  same  line  with  the  vertical  shaft  I at  this  end  of  the  machine.  One  of  the  han- 
dles 9*  is  now  moved  by  the  workman  putting  the  shaft  1 at  this  end  of  the  machine  in  motion  in  tho 
reverse  direction,  which  being  done,  the  workman  takes  hold  of  the  corded  handle  nearest  to  the  shaft 
I,  and  by  twining  round  the  cord-wheel  U,  causes  the  shaft  I to  descend  upon  the  screw  M1,  and  there- 
by puts  that  screw  in  motion,  which  causes  the  press  mg- block  M*  to  rise  up  under  the  top  of  the  frame 


K The  workman  now  stops  the  motion  of  the  shaft  I,  but  he  does  not  disengage  that  Bhaft  from  the 
screw  M*.  The  stnve,  being  now  completed,  is  removed  from  the  frame  K,  a fresh  blank  put  in,  and 
the  preceding  operation  repeated,  but  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the  machine.  In  order  to  enable  the 
workman  to  vary  the  width  of  the  cut  staves,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  alter  the  position  of  the  saws 
to  cut  the  various  bevels  required  for  different-sized  casks,  the  saws  are  adjusted  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — Having  determined  upon  the  required  width  of  the  stave,  he  moves  the  hand-wheels  t »,  and  by 
means  of  the  screw  g g,  adjusts  tho  frames  t e,  and  the  saws  a a,  to  the  requisite  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  framework  K.  Having  done  this,  he  moves  round  the  hand-wheels  n n.  on  the  screws 
1 1,  and  thereby  causes  the  outer  ends  of  the  plates  f f to  rise  or  fall,  in  order  to  place  the  saws  a a in 
a position  to  form  the  radii,  or  uearly  so,  of  tne  circle  of  the  ca*k  to  be  made,  (see  the  dotted  lines  1 1, 
Fig.  -1008 ) He  now  tightens  the  bolts  r r on  both  sides  of  the  guides  q q,  outside  the  frame  A,  where- 
by the  angular  position  of  the  plates  f f is  secured  With  such  modifications  as  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  a competent  workman,  the  blank  in  its  longitudinally  curved  state  may  be  submitted  to 
a circular  saw-bench,  to  a planing  or  other  cutting  machine,  or  to  suitable  cutting-tools,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a stave  with  the  bevel  bulge  and  taper  requisite  for  its  formation  into  a cask  ; n stave  may  thus 
be  formed  either  by  machine  or  hand-power,  and  one  or  both  sides  may  be  completed  in  one  operation. 
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The  improved  machinery  of  Messrs.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery  has  not  been  as  yet  many  months 
in  operation,  but  already  a very  considerable  number  of  casks  of  nearly  all  descriptions  have  been 
manufactured  by  them  ;*  viz.,  oil-butts  for  the  fisheries,  water-butts  for  emigrants,  ruin  puncheons,  sher- 
ry pipes,  hogsheads,  and  quarter-casks,  beer  hogsheads,  and  banels  for  exportation  and  inlaud  trade, 
Bpirit  puncheons,  Ac,  Ac.  Of  these,  some  have  been  sent  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  settlements, 
some  to  Spain,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Australia,  and  to  New 
Zealand. 

All  these  casks  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  of  those  first  put 
together,  before  the  machinery  was  in  perfect  working  order.  Certainly  casks  cannot  be  made  by  hand 
to  equal  those  which  were  turned  out  the  other  day.  The  mathematical  correctness  with  which  the  staves 
are  shaped  (or  “jointed,”  as  the  coopers  call  it)  by  these  machines,  gives  much  greater  strength  and 
tightness  to  the  casks  than  ever  has  been  witnessed  before.  The  hand-cooper's  art , in  giving  form  to  ihe 
stave,  is  a very  difficult  one,  and  requires  long  practice.  He  works  entirely  by  measure  of  the  eye ; 
but  however  well  instructed  he  may  have  been — however  expert  he  may  have  become  in  hitting  an- 
gles— still  he  cuts  away  to  a certain  extent  at  random,  and  it  is  therefore  impassible  that  he  can  attain 
to  that  nccuracy  which  is  necessary  to  make  a stave  a perfect  part  of  a cask.  Besides,  casks  of  differ- 
ent shapes  and  sizes  require  staves  of  different  forms,  depending  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  “ bilge” 
and  length,  by  which  the  curvature  of  the  lines  of  the  staves  must  be  determined.  Another  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  matter  to  be  attended  to  is  the  bevelling  of  the  edqes.  Ab  the  cask  varies  in  diame- 
ter from  the  middle  or  highest  point  of  the  bilge  to  the  end  or  “ head”  so  must  the  bevel  of  the  edges 
of  each  stave  vary  accordingly,  in  order  to  produce  a good  or  “ tight  joint,"  or  to  make  the  stave  fit 
well  in  its  place.  It  is  no  doubt  this  latter  circumstance  which  has  presented  to  inventors  hitherto  the 
principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  constructing  machines  for  jointing  staves.  By  the  machinery  of 
Messrs.  Rosenborg  and  Montgomery,  the  curvature  of  the  linos,  as  well  as  the  varied  bevel  of  the 
edges,  are  given  to  the  staves  with  unerring  correctness,  whatever  may  be  the  sliapes  and  sizes  of  the 
casks. 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  economy  attending 
the  use  of  this  machinery ; but  one  fact  bearing  on  this  point  we  may  mention.  A principal  jointing 
machine  of  an  average  size,  or  adjusted  for  making  hogsheads,  with  the  attendance  of  two  boys,  can 
joint  sufficient  staves  for  ninety  hogsheads  in  one  day  of  ten  hours ; which  is,  we  understand,  more  than 
what  can  be  done  regularly  by  twenty-five  experienced  coopers. 


IRON  ROLLING  MACHINE — Clay’s  improvement.  We  copy  from  the  inventors  specification : 

My  invention  of  certain  improvements  in  machinery,  for  rolling  iron  or  other  metals,  is  designed  to 
produce,  by  the  process  of  rolling,  bars  of  taper  forms,  as  for  instance  wedge-shaped  bars  or  conical  bars. 

The  tapering  of  metal  bars  I effect  by  allowing  one  of  the  shaping-rollers  to  recede  gradually  from 
the  other,  as  the  rolling  operation  goes  on,  and  thus  enlarge  the  space  or  distance  between  the  rollers, 
whereby  the  metal,  in  passing  between  them,  is  made  to  assume  a gradually  increasing  thickness,  either 
in  a wedge,  conical,  or  other  form,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  grooves  cut  iu  the  rollers. 

My  invention  consists  in  the  adaptation  to  rolling  machinery  of  pistons,  bearing  against  confined 
columns  of  water,  or  other  non-elastic  fluid,  the  ends  of  the  piston-rods  maintaining  or  affording  the 
means  of  keeping  the  bearings  of  the  rollers  from  shifting  their  positions,  excepting  as  the  columns  of 
water  arc  nllowed  to  relax  their  resistance  by  a slow  and  gradual  escape  of  the  fluid  from  the  cylinder, 
or  chamber,  through  an  adjustable  valve.  The  apparatus  I have  arranged  for  this  purpose  is  shown  iu 
the  accompanying  drawings,  in  which  Fig. 4009  represents  a vertical  section,  taken  transversely  through 
the  head  of  one  of  the  standards,  wherein  the  beariugs  of  the  journals  of  the  rollers  are  mounted,  showing 
the  piston,  its  rod  and  appendages,  with  the  column  of  water  against  which  the  piston  bears,  and  the 
valve  whereby  a small  quantity  of  the  fluid  may  be  allowed  gradually  to  escape.  Fig.  4010  represents 
a partial  front  view  of  the  rollers  the  bearings,  and  part  of  the  regulating  apparatus  in  the  head  of  the 
standard,  being  shown  in  section. 

Of  course,  it  will  lie  understood  that  two  such  standards  support  the  ends  of  the  rollers.  Fig.  4011 
is  a horizontal  section,  taken  in  the  lino  1.  2,  of  Fig.  4009,  showing  the  parts  inverted,  or  as  seen  from 
below ; and  Fig.  4012  is  another  horizontal  section,  taken  on  the  upper  side  in  the  line  3, 4,  of  Fig.  4009, 
showing  the  entrance  and  exit  valves  of  the  chamber  of  water,  and  the  means  of  working  or  regulating 
the  exit-valve,  Itvthe  rolling  mills  usually  employed  for  rolling  bar-iron,  the  rollers  are  generally 
mounted  in  fixed  barings,  or  bearings  which,  during  the  operation  of  rolling,  are  rendered  immovable, 
by  being  maintained  in  their  places  by  strong  screws  or  bolts. 

In  my  improved  machinery,  or  apparatus,  the  ends  of  the  bearing  A,  of  the  upper  roller,  are  let  into 
grooves  in  the  standards,  as  in  ordinary  rolling-mills,  in  such  a manner  os  to  admit  of  their  sliding  up 
and  down  therein,  in  order  that,  by  bo  sliding,  the  parallel  distances  between  the  rollers  may  be  allowed 
to  change. 

The  rising  of  the  bearings  with  the  upper  roller  is  regulated  and  governed  by  piston-rod  a,  which 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  bearings,  the  upper  end  of  the  piston-rod  being  connected  to  the  solid  piston  b,  of 
the  hydraulic  cylinder,  or  water-chamber  c,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4009  nnd  4010. 

This  cylinder,  c,  is  filled  with  water,  or  other  non-elastic  fluid  or  liquid,  and  is  furnished  with  leather 
or  other  suitable  packing,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  leakage  of  the  water. 

The  packing  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a metallic  ring  or  plate  dy  which  is  firmly  secured  to  the  body  of 
the  cylinder  by  strong  screw-bolts. 

The  cylinder  is  supplied  with  water,  from  any  convenient  source,  by  a Lateral  tube  p,  shown  in 
Fig.  4012,  through  the  rising  feed-valve  e , the  construction  and  operation  of  which  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  drawing. 

/ is  the  exit-valve,  tlirough  which,  when  partially  opened,  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
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chamber  c,  on  pressure  being  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  a,  by  which  pressure  the  piston  b will 
be  made  to  rise  and  partially  to  expel  the  water,  as  will  be  the  case  when  a bar  of  iron  is  passed  between 
the  shaping-rollers  B B.  The  valve/ is  constructed  in  such  a manner  that  the  openiug  for  the  discharge 
of  the  water  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  exactness  by  merely  advancing  or  receding  the  plug  g, 
worked  by  the  screw  at  its  back  end,  the  effect  of  which  will  bo  to  open  or  close  the  valve  to  any  extent 
that  may  be  required. 

4000. 


There  is  a slight  spring  behind  the  plug  g,  which  is  merely  intended  to  push  it  forward  and  close  the 
aperture  of  the  valve  when  the  upward  pressure  of  the  piston  is  not  in  action,  ns  will  be  the  case  when 
the  rolling  operation  is  suspended.  An  additional  valve  A U also  made  to  communicate  with  the  exit- 
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In  introducing  into  my  improved  machinery  a mass  of  iron  between  the  shaping- rollers,  say  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a wedge-formed  bar.  having  parallel  edges,  I employ  a pair  of  rollers  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  having  the  grooves  and  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4010. 

1 he  mait»  of  iron  being  about  to  be  introduced  between  the  rollers  in  the  first  groove,  I open  the  valve 
/» by  withdrawing  the  screw  behind  the  plug  g to  such  an  extent  ae  will  allow  the  escape  of  water  frmu 


passage  f.  Tills  valve,  however,  is  always  kept  closed  by  a strong  spring,  as  shown,  and  will  never 
allow  any  water  to  escape  this  way  from  the  cylinder,  except  when  any  extraordinary  pressure  takes 
place,  at’which  time  the  power  of  the  spring  will  be  overcome,  and,  by  yielding,  prevent  the  machinery 
from  being  too  greatly  strained. 


4011. 


4010. 
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the  chamber  c in  a small  current,  regulating  the  opening  for  the  intended  discharge  according  to  the 
required  taper  of  the  bar  to  be  formed,  the  required  extent  of  which  ojx.*ning  will  readily  be  found  by 
the  experience  of  the  workman.  The  operation  of  rolling  now  proceeding,  the  pressure  of  the  metal 
parsing  between  the  rollers  will  cause  the  bearings  of  the  upper  roller  to  rise  and  force  up  the  piston* 
rod  a,  in  doing  which  the  piston  will  be  made  to  rise  in  the  clumber  c.  But  the  ascent  of  the  piston 
being  resisted  by  the  non  elastic  fluid  in  the  chamber  e,  the  escape  of  water  through  the  valve  / and 
outlet  * must  take  place  to  allow  of  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  consequently  the  separation  of  tho 
rollers  : according,  therefore,  to  the  rate  of  tho  escape  of  water  will  the  taper  or  inclined  shape  of  the 
bur  to  be  produced  be  determined. 

It  will  thuR  l>e  seen  that,  by  my  improved  apparatus,  tho  process  of  rolling  metals  is  carried  on  much 
in  the  usual  manner,  except  that,  by  means  of  opening  the  valve  more  or  less,  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  chamber  will  allow  the  upper  roller  to  rise,  and  consequently  give  the  requisite  taper  form  to 
the  bar  under  operation,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  tho 
chamber.  As  I do  not  intend  to  contiue  myself  to  any  particular  forms  of  burs  to  be  produced  by  my 
improved  machinery,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  describe  more  precisely  the  shapes  of  the  rollers.  I will  there- 
fore only  add,  that  by  forming  the  grooves  of  the  rollers  in  elliptical  shapes,  as  at  n n,  in  Fig.  4010,  I 
am  enabled,  by  the  gradual  rise  of  one  of  tho  rollers,  and  repetitions  of  the  rolling  operation,  to  produce 
bars  of  conical  figures. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  roll  a bar  taper  or  wedge-formed,  for  a portion  of  its  length,  and  level  for 
the  remainder  of  its  length. 

For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  upper  roller  to  rise  to  a certain  distance  only,  and 
then  to  stop,  litis  I effect  by  means  of  adjusting-screws  k k,  one  over  each  bearing  of  the  rollers,  similar 
to  those  heretofore  used,  except  that  it  is  through  the  axes  of  tho  adjusting-screws,  forming  guides,  that 
the  piston-rods  a pass,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  at  Fig.  4009 ; and  it  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that 
when,  by  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  chamber,  the  bearings  of  the  rollers  have  been  allowed  to 
force  tip  the  piston-rod  and  the  piston  a certain  determined  distance,  that  then  the  upper  edge  of  tho 
bearing  A of  the  top  roller  will  come  into  contact  with  the  uuder  side  of  the  adjusting-screw  k,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  rise,  and  as  the  bearings  will,  for  a time,  become  fixed,  the  bar  of  iron  under  operation 
will,  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  process,  be  rolled  parallel. 

The  adjusting-screw  k passes  through  a hollow  screw  made  in  a socket  fixed  in  the  frame,  and  the 
screw  can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  limit  the  rise  of  the  bearing  A,  by  merely  turning  the 
hand-wheel  /,  attached  to  its  lower  part. 

It  nmy  be  as  well  to  observe  that  the  standards  or  housings  may  be  of  any  convenient  known  pattern, 
and  that  a lever  or  other  known  balance  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  support  the  roller  in  its  rise 
and  fall  A portion,  also,  of  the  head  of  the  standard  in  which  the  piston  works  is  made  removable  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  piston,  and  packing  when  required,  as  will  be  seen  at  q g,  in  Figs.  4010 
and  4011. 


PLANING,  TONGUING,  AND  GROOVING  MACHINE— Bixbt's.  Fig.  4014  is  a plan.  Fig. 
4015  is  a longitudinal  vertical  section  taken  at  or  near  the  centre.  Fig.  4016  is  a view  of  the  thick- 
nessing  planes.  Fig.  4017  is  an  edge  view  of  the  grooving-cutters  and  clearing-chain.  Fig.  4018  is  a 
back  view  of  one  of  the  cutters,  shaving  also  the  clearing-chain  in  section.  Similar  letters  of  reference 
indicate  corresponding  parts  in  each  of  the  several  figures.  This  invention  relates  to  that  form  of  plan- 
ing machinery  in  which  stationary  planes  and  tonguing  and  grooving  cutters  arc  employed.  It  consists, 
first  in  an  improvement  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  thicknessing  planes ; and,  second,  in  the 
employment  of  an  endless  chain  or  band  working  in  a recess  in  one  or  both  sides  of  the  grooving-cut- 
ters, to  prevent  the  recesses  at  the  back  of  the  cutting-edges  being  choked  or  clogged  by  the  sliavings 
or  dust  produced  in  cutting  the  groove  in  the  stuff. 

A represents  the  framing  on  which  the  machinery  Is  supported.  B B are  two  pairs  of  feeding-rollers, 
and  II'  B'  other  pairs  of  feeding-rollers  for  carrying  forward  the  stuff  to  the  planes ; these  rollers  are 
all  driven  bv  toothed  wheels  on  their  shafts,  which  receive  motion  through  a toothed  pinion  on  the 
main  or  driving  shaft  E,  which  is  driven  bv  a drum  F.  C C are  a set  of  st  might -edged  planes,  secured 
permanently,  so  as  to  plane  the  under  side  of  the  board  smooth.  D D are  the  thicknessing  planes, 
which  arc  narrow  planes,  having  a rounded  or  gouge-shaped  edge,  (see  Fig.  4016  ;)  they  are  arranged 
close  together  in  row's  or  series,  in  an  iron  frame  G,  the  said  rows  or  series  being  placed  one  behind 
another,  and  the  planes  in  each  row'  so  arranged,  that  the  planes  of  no  two  rows  shall  be  exactly  oppo- 
site each  other,  but  that  the  face  of  the  board  shall  be  equally  divided  by  the  most  prominent  points 
of  the  cutting-edges  of  the  planes.  In  the  same  frame  G,  behind  the  planes  D D,  are  one  or  more 
straight -edged  planes  L,  extending  all  across;  these  are  for  finishing.  The  frame  G is  adjustable  at 
any  height  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  board  to  any  required  thickness,  being  secured  by  screw- 
bolts  A A,  passing  through  vertical  slots  to  carriages  II  H on  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Below  it  are  a 
series  of  small  rollers  M M,  which  form  part  of  the  bed  on  which  the  board  runs.  I I are  planes  for 
reducing  the  board  to  its  required  width  and  planing  the  edges  smooth ; they  are  secured  upon  carriages 
J J,  which  are  supported  upon  bam  N N,  on  which  they  slide,  and  nre  adjustable  at  any  required  dis- 
tance apart  by  means  of  screws  K K'.  The  carriage  J carries  the  tonguing  cutters,  and  J'  carries  the 
grooving-cutters  h b,  which  may  be  of  any  known  form  and  construction.  C is  an  endless  chain  running 
• i two  pulleys,  d and  e,  which  turn  freely  on  fixed  vertical  spindles  or  pins  on  the  top  of  the  carriage  J. 
One  side  of  this  chain  works  in  a recess  in  the  shoulders,  against  which  the  edge  of  the  board  runs 
below  and  behind  the  grooving-cutters,  while  the  groove  is  being  cut,  and  is  parallel  and  nearly  flush 
with  the  said  shoulder,  but  must  not  project  beyond  it  Secured  to  the  pulley  d is  a toot  hot  l w'heel/, 
which  geers  into  another  wheel  p,  to  which  is  secured  a small  roller  h,  both  the  wheel  aria  the  roller 
turning  freely  on  the  spindle  or  pin  secured  on  the  carriage  J'.  The  edge  or  periphery  of  the  roller  h 
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stands  just  even  with  the  edge  of  the  board  being  operated  upon,  and  will  be  set  in  motion  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  board  as  it  passes  it  P and  O are  pressure-rollers  for  holding  down  that  part  of  the  board 
whereon  the  edges  are  being  planed,  tongued,  and  grooved.  The  board  is  represented  in  Figs.  4014  and 
4015  by  dotted  lines. 


The  operation  of  the  machinery  is  as  follows : — Rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  main-shaft  E,  and  com- 
municated to  the  feed-rollers.  The  board  is  foil  in  at  the  end  of  the  bed  to  the  left  of  the  drawing, 
and  as  the  feed  rollers  B B draw  it  forward,  the  planes  C C smooth  the  lower  side,  the  rollers  B B' 
then  bring  it  to  the  planes  D D,  which  take  off  the  shavings  in  narrow  strips,  and  reduce  it  just  so 
much  that  the  smoothing  plane  or  planes  L will  finish  it  to  the  proper  thickness.  The  planes  D will 
be  found  to  operate  more  effectually  than  the  itraiyht-tdgcd  planes  now  in  use,  especially  in  knotty 
stuff,  as  or%  a small  cutting  surface  will  act  upon  a knot  at  the  same  moment,  therefore  the  machine 
ia  not  so  likely  to  he  brought  to  a stop;  they  will  also  clear  themselves  better  in  cutting. 

From  the  thicknesmng  planes  the  board  is  carried  to  the  planes  I I and  I'  I'  and  reduced  to  the  prop- 
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er  width ; it  then  goes  on  to  the  tonguing  and  grooving  cutters,  which  operate  in  the  usual  manner. 
One  disadvantage  which  1ms  been  fouud  to  exist  in  the  employment  of  stationary  grooving-cutters 
cutting  sidewise  was,  that  the  dust  and  fine  shavings  collected  under  the  cutters  between  the  shoulders 


4016.  «°18* 


of  the  cutters  or  cutter-blocks  and  the  edge  of  the  board  ; this  disadvantage  we  design  to  remedy  by 
the  employment  of  the  chain  C,  which  receives  motion  through  the  edge  of  the  plank  which  comes  in 
contact  with,  and  gives  rotary  motion  to  the  roller  A and  wheel  g ; this  giving  motion  to  f,  moves  the 
pullev  d anti  the  chain  G,  the  direction  of  w'hose  motion  is  shown  by  an  arrow  2 ; this  chain  loosens 

any  dust  or  shavings  which  may  collect,  nnd  the  board  itself  removes  them  as  it  travels  along.  The 

same  effect  may  be  produced,  though  not  so  effectually,  by  a cord  or  band. 

PLANING  Machine.  WOOD — Barlowe’s.  Fig.  4019,  an  elevation  of  the  side  of  tho  machine. 

Fig.  4020,  a section  and  top  view,  in  the  line  of  1 1,  Fig.  4019. 

Fig.  4021,  a section  in  the  line  2 2 of  Fig.  4019,  as  seen  from  above. 

Fig.  4022,  an  enlarged  perspective  view  of  the  tonguing  apparatus,  detached  from  the  machine. 

Fig.  4023,  a view  of  the  under  side  of  tho  said  tonguing  apparatus. 

Fig.  4024,  a representation  of  a modified  manner  of  constructing  and  arranging  the  tonguiog  cutters. 

Fig.  4026,  an  elevation  of  a portion  of  the  rear  side  of  the  machine  ; and 

Fig.  4026,  an  enlarged  view  of  jmrt  of  Fig.  4020. 

Similar  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts  in  all  the  figures. 

The  framework  for  supporting  the  operating  part  of  this  improved  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving 
machine,  may  be  constructed  in  any  well-known  or  usual  manner. 

A A',  B B\  and  CC'  are  the  feeding-rollers,  for  conducting  planks  or  boards  into  the  machine,  and 
retaining  them  whilst  they  are  being  operated  upon.  The  arbors  of  the  rollers  A'  B'  C'  revolve  in 
permanent  boxes,  made  fast  to  the  framework  of  tne  machine. 

The  arbors  of  the  rollers  A'  1.V  pass  through  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  plate  D,  which  is  located  a 
short  distance  above  the  upper  ends  of  the  said  rollers,  and  through  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  plate  I, 
corresponding  in  shape  with  tho  plate  D,  and  placed  a short  distance  below  the  lower  ends  of  the  said 
rollers.  The  said  plates  D and  I are  united  to  each  other  by  the  bolt-rods  a e,  and  form  a frame  for  the 
reception  of  the  plane-stocks  H II,  which  are  placed  between  them,  and  arranged  as  shown  in  Figs. 
4020,  4021,  and  4025,  and  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Lugs  tt  project  from  the  front  corner  of  the  plane-stocks,  the  form  of  the  outer  surface  of  which  are 
segments  of  circles.  These  lugs  fit  accurately  into  concavities  formed  in  the  inner  edges  of  the  plates 
D I,  and  are  secured  in  their  positions  by  the  screws  r'  r'  passing  through  the  side  lugs  into  female 
screws,  formed  in  the  edges  of  the  said  plates  D I.  The  mouths  of  the  openings  in  the  lugs  f t,  for  the 
reception  of  the  heads  of  the  screws  r r,  are  reamed  out  into  the  form  of  segments  of  spheres,  to  suit  a 
corresponding  shape  of  the  beads  of  the  said  screws,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  said  lugs  t'  V to 
turn  in  their  beds  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  plane-stocks. 

The  planing-knives  a a may  l>e  secured  either  to  the  inner  or  the  outer  surface  of  the  plane-stocks  in 
any  usual  or  proper  manner,  but  in  such  positions  that  their  cutting -edges  will  be  at  the  centre  of  vibration 
of  the  plane-stocKs  on  their  bearings,  so  that  the  plane-stocks  can  be  vibrated  without  varying  the  dis- 
tance of  the  edges  of  the  knives  from  the  plank.  The  after  angle  of  each  plane-stock  II  forms  the 
mouth  piece  of  the  planing-knife  that  follows  it ; and  the  thickness  of  the  shaving  to  be  cut  by  each 
knife  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  after  angle  of  the  plane-stock  tliat  immediately  pre- 
cedes it.  The  planing-knives  in  the  series  of  the  stock*  H II  are  intended  to  have  a definite  cut  upon  a 
plank ; to  merely  remove  enough  to  give  it  a smooth  surface,  they  are  therefore  adjusted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : A regulating  screw  O'  passes  transversely  across  the  rear  sides  of  the  plane-stocks  H H, 
and  is  supported  in  lugs  j"  j",  descending  from  the  upper  plate  D;  pairs  of  lugs  g" g”  project  from 
the  backs  of  the  plaue-stocks  above  and  below  the  screw  O’ ; nuts  a"  a''  are  placed  on  the  screw  O',  on 
each  side  of  the  said  pairs  of  lugs  g"g",  which  nuts,  by  their  action  on  the  said  lugs,  will,  when  the  said 
screw  O'  is  turned,  move  the  after  portions  of  the  plaue-stocks  out  or  in,  and  thus  cause  the  planing- 
knives  to  remove  a thick  or  thin  shaving.  It  will  consequently  be  perceived  that  when  the  planing- 
knives  are  arranged  to  ent  a thick  shaving,  they  will  stand  at  a more  obtuse  angle  to  the  surface  of  the 
plank  than  when  they  an?  arranged  to  cut  a thin  .-having.  The  arliors  of  the  rollers  A'  B'  C'  have  level 
pinions  on  their  upper  ends,  which  work  into  pinions  on  the  driving-shaft  W. 

The  plane  stocks  G G,  which  are  secured  in  the  frame,  composed  of  the  plates  E J and  tho  rods//, 
are  arranged  in  sucli  a manner  that  they  will  so  adjust  themselves  os  to  cause  their  knives  to  reduce 
the  planks  tliat  pass  through  the  machiue  all  to  a uniform  thickness. 

Tne  plates  E J are  placed  opposite  the  aforesaid  plates  D I,  and  are  embraced  between  the  arms 
mm  projecting  from  the  plate  D;  and  the  arms  m"m"  projecting  from  the  plate  I. 

At  the?  forward  ends  of  the  plates  E J are  holes  that  receive  the  arbor  of  the  roller  A.  and  tho  rear 
ends  of  the  said  plates  are  connected  to  tho  plates  D I by  means  of  tho  set-screws  K K';  tho  for 
mcr  of  which  passes  through  the  lugs  1 1 rising  from  the  top  plates  D E.  nnd  the  hitter  passes  through 
the  lugs  /'  descending  from  the  bottom  plates  I J.  The  set-screws  K K'  form  fulcrums  for  the  frame 
EJ / /to  vibrate  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  play  of  the  said  screws  in  the  enlarged  holes  in  tho 
legs  1 1’  tliat  project  from  the  plates  E J,  ami  thoy  also  sorve  to  regulate  the  diatuuco  of  the  rear 
You  IL — 69 
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end  of  the  same,  from  the  plane-stock  frame  Dice,  and  thus  to  govern  the  thickness  that  the  planka 
operated  upon  nre  to  be  reduced  to. 

The  journals  of  the  arbors  of  the  rollers  ABC  work  in  movable  boxes  ijj,  located  respectively  in 
the  pairs  of  supporters  F F'  F"  F"'F 4 F*;  which  boxes  are  pressed  inwards  by  means  of  the  several 
pairs  of  screws  kk\  which  pass  through  ownings  in  the  outer  extremities  of  (ho  said  box-supporters, 
and  have  pulleys  M M'  upon  their  outer  ends,  that  are  respectively  connected  to  each  other,  by  means 
of  bauds  that  support  the  several  weights  N N N ; which  weights  and  hands  preserve  the  arbors  of  the 
rollers  in  vertical  positions,  and  press  the  rullers  uniformly  against  the  planks  during  their  passage 


through  the  machine ; and  the  roller  A regulates  the  position  of  the  plane-stock  frame  E J,  so  that 
the  knives  in  the  plane-stocks  G(J'  will  cut  the  requisite  thickness  of  shaving  to  bring  the  planks 
operated  upon  all  to  the  required  thickness.  The  threads  of  the  screws  k k'  pass  around  them  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  to  the  axc9  of  the  same,  which  inclination  of  the  screw-threads  will 
allow  the  screws  to  be  turned  by  pressure  against  their  extremities,  and  thereby  give  them  an  elastic 
pressure  upon  the  boxes  that  the  arbors  of  the  feeding  and  retaining  rollers  work  in,  which  will  enable 
them  to  give  back,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  breakage,  and  also  to  receive  planks  of 
different  thicknesses. 
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The  plane-stocks  G G arc  secured  to  the  plates  E J by  means  of  the  lugs  t' t'  and  screws  r r in  the 
same  manner  that  the  piano-stocks  H H urc  secured  to  the  plates  D I,  as  before  described,  and  the 
knives  a a may  be  secured  to  the  said  plane-stocks  in  any  well-known  or  proper  manner,  but  in 
such  positions  that  the  cutting-edges  of  the  knives  will  be  at  the  centre  of  the  vibratory  motion  of 
the  stud  plane -stocks. 

Lugs,  rig.  4021,  project  from  the  rear  sides  of  the  extremities  of  the  plane-stocks  G Q,  which  re- 
ceive the  journals  of  the  rollers  dd,  each  of  which  rollers  is  located  a short  distance  in  front  of  the 
cutting-edge  of  the  knife,  in  the  stock  next  in  succession,  and  forms  the  front  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  same,  for  the  discharge  of  its  shavings. 


The  rollers  d d have  to  be  pressed  back  before  the  planing-knives,  immediately  in  their  rear,  enn  ope- 
rate upon  the  plank ; the  plane -stocks  G G are  made  self-adjusting  in  their  positions,  so  ns  to  adapt  the 
cut  of  their  knives  to  the  varying  thicknesses  of  planks  to  be  operated  upon,  in  the  following  manner, 
via. : — A screw  O,  whose  thread  is  at  an  nngle  of  about  thirty  degrees  with  its  axis,  pnsso*  transversely 
across  the  front  of  the  said  plane-stock*  G G,  and  is  suspended  in  the  lugs  o'  p ' descending  from 
the  plate  E ; pairs  of  lugs  <7 17  project  from  each  of  the  said  plane-stocks  O G,  passing  above  aud 
below  the  sai«i  screw  O ; weighted  levers  h h,  having  female  screw  openings  in  tneir  inner  ends,  are 
placed  upon  the  screw  O in  such  positions  as  to  bar  against  the  lugs  g g,  and  by  the  weights  at  their 
outer  extremities,  force  the  faces  of  the  scries  of  plane-stocks  tl  G all  into  a line  with  each  other,  when 
they  are  in  repose,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4020  and  1021. 

WTien  a plank  or  board  enters  the  machine  between  the  rollers  A A',  it  presses  against  the  fore- 
most roller  d and  pushes  it  buck  against  the  elastic  pressure  of  its  weighted  lever  A,  to  allow  the  fore* 
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moat  planing-knife  to  take  hold  of  its  definite  and  distinct  portion  of  the  wood  to  be  removed ; and 
eo  on  through  the  whole  series  of  pluning-knives. 

A greater  amount  of  play  is  allowed  to  the  foremost  roller  d than  to  those  that  follow  after  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  foremost  planing-knife  to  remove  a shaving  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
pass  under  and  take  off  all  the  gritty  matter  that  may  be  upon  the  plauk. 

The  extent  of  vibratory  movement  that  can  be  imparted  to  the  plane-stocks  G G is  regulated  by 
the  depth  of  the  recesses  in  the  plates  E J that  receive  the  ends  of  the  said  plane -stocks,  shown  in 
Fig.  1020.  The  free  action  of  the  plates  E J upon  the  fulcrums  of  their  rear  ends,  combined  with  the 
elastic  pressure  exerted  upon  their  forward  ends  by  the  foremost  pair  of  screws  kk'  and  their  ac- 
tuating weight  N,  serves  to  distribute  the  amount  to  be  removed  from  this  side  of  the  plank  equally 
amongst  all  the  knives  in  the  plane-stocks  G G,  save  the  foremost  knife,  as  above  referred  to. 


4022.  4024. 


By  unscrewing  the  set  screws  K K',  the  rear  end  of  the  plane-stock  frame  E J can  he  swung  outwards 
upon  the  arbor  of  the  roller  A so  as  to  give  free  access  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  plane-stocks  in  both 
frames.  Before  adjusting  the  series  of  planing-knives  a a to  their  proper  jiositions  in  the  plane-stocks, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  said  stocks  should  all  be  brought  into  a line  with  each  other,  in  their  respective 
frames,  and  then  the  knives  are  brought  into  their  proper  positions,  by  arranging  their  cutting -edges  on 


4023. 


the  same  line  with  the  faces  of  said  plane-stocks : the  rear  edges  of  the  stocks  H H are  then  thrown 
back  a sufficient  distance  to  regulate  the  cut  of  their  knives,  and  secured  by  means  of  their  set-screw 
O',  as  before  described  ; and  the  amount  of  cut  of  the  knives  in  the  stocks  G G will  be  self-regulated 
by  means  of  the  rollers  d d,  acted  upon  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 
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L L are  pitmen  descending  from  the  cams,  oi^  the  driving-shaft  W,  to  tho  united  plane-stock  frames, 
and  which  are  jointed  to  the  plate  D,  forming  the  top  of  one  of  the  said  frames.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
perceived  that  when  motion  is  imparted  to  the  said  driving-shaft,  a reciprocating  motion  will  be  imparted 
to  the  said  plane-stock  frames,  which  will  cause  the  planing  knives  to  have  a drawing  cut  across  the  fibre 
of  the  wood,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  do  smoother  work,  and  with  less  power  than  can  be  accom- 
plished with  stationary  cutters  which  act  by  dead  resistance. 

Instead  of  connecting  the  two  plane-stock  frames  with  each  other,  in  the  manner  before  described,  an 
independent  reciprocating  movement  may  be  imparted  to  each  frame,  which  movements  of  the  respective 
frames  may  alternate  with  each  other.  Or,  in  place  of  one  of  the  said  plane-stock  frames,  a bed-plate,  or 
rollers,  may  be  employed. 

After  planing  a plank,  during  its  passage  between  the  two  pairs  of  rollers  A A'  and  BB',  ab  above 
set  forth,  it  passes  to  the  tonguing  and  grooving  apparatus,  located  between  the  pairs  of  rollers  BB' 
and  C C'. 

The  tonguing-cuf  ters  are  secured  to  the  stock  Q R S,  and  the  grooving-cutters  in  the  stock  T ; which 
stocks  are  confined  to  the  supporters  P P in  such  a manner  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  posi- 
tion, by  means  of  rctaining-screws  passing  through  the  said  stocks,  and  through  grooves  in  the  supporters. 

The  stock  Q is  held  by  Lire  screws  j,  on  which  are  nuts  at  the  rear  side  of  the  supporters ; and  tho 
stock  T is  helil  by  the  screws  d' d’  ami  the  nuts  e'  <•',  as  shown  in  Figs.  4019,  4020,  and  4021. 

At  the  forward  end  of  the  plate  Q.  of  the  stock  Q R S,  there  are  placed  the  reducing-knives  U U,  in 
an  auxiliary  adjustable  stock  S,  which  auxiliary  stock  is  connected  to  the  plate  Q by  the  fulcrum-bolt  «', 
on  which  it  vibrates.  A screw  <7'  passes  down  through  a lip  that  projects  from  the  front  end  of  the  plate 
Q into  a tube  z,  in  the  front  end  of  the  auxiliary  stock  8,  in  which  is  located  a spring  for  the  said  Bcrew 
to  bear  upon,  which  enables  the  knives  in  the  said  stock  to  adapt  themselves  to  boards  of  different  widths. 


4025. 


From  tho  face  of  the  plate  Q spring  the  projections  on,  the  extremities  of  which  arc  jointed  to  an 
accurate  line  with  each  other,  and  their  front  surfaces  are  all  brought  to  the  same  angles  of  inclination — 
say  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  plate  R,  forming  a part  of  the  stock  Q R8,  has  projections  o"o" 
springing  from  it,  which  correspond  in  shape  with  the  projections  00,  save  in  their  being  of  less  width. 

A plate  S,  accurately  jointed  and  smoothed  on  both  sides,  and  brought  to  exactly  the  thickness  of 
the  tongue  to  be  formed  on  boards  or  planks,  is  placed  between  the  projections  o and  o"  of  the  plates 
Q and  R,  and  the  three  plates  are  firmly  united  to  each  cither  by  the  screws  X'  X".  Fluted  rollers  1 1 , 
which  have  cutting-edges  rr  radiating  from  their  inner  ends,  are  placed  opposite  each  other  against  the 
plate  S,  and  are  secured  to  each  other,  and  to  the  plate  8,  by  the  screws  u it,  and  the  nuts  upon  the  same. 

The  inner  sides  of  the  cutting-edges  rr  bearing  closely  against  the  plat*  8,  and  their  peripheries  pro- 
jecting below  the  edge  of  the  said  plate,  a suitable  distance  for  cutting  the  sides  of  the  tongue  to  be 
formed  upon  a plank.  The  knives  V V are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre-plate  S,  against  the 
front  inclined  surfaces  of  the  projections  00 ",  and  they  are  held  securely  in  their  places  by  means  of 
the  jibs  pp  and  the  setscrews  q q,  which  act  as  follows,  viz.:  the  said  jibs  pp  pa<s  into  flaring  slits  in 
the  centre  plate  S,  and  consequently,  as  they  are  driven  down  into  these  slits,  their  rear  surfaces  are 
made  to  press  the  cutters  against  the  front  sides  of  the  projections  00'.  The  jibs  pp  have  lips  at 
their  ends  of  corresponding  shape,  anti  when  the  set  screws  q q,  which  pass  through  the  lips  at  the  front 
ends  of  the  said  jibs,  are  so  turned  as  to  cause  their  inner  ends  to  bear  against  the  outer  edges  of  the  knives 
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V V,  on  the  front  side  of  the  centre-plate  8,  they  prcsa^tho  inuer  edges  of  the  said  knives  firmly  against 
the  centrc-plato,  and  by  the  same  movement  cause  the  lips  at  the  rear  ends  of  the  jibs  to  draw  upon 
the  knives  V V,  on  the  rear  aide  of  the  centre-plate  S,  and  force  their  inner  edges  firmly  against  the  said 
plate. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived  that  the  centre-plate  S serves  as  an  unerring  guide  to  the  nroper 
positions  of  the  rotating  and  stationary  knives  and  the  fluted  rollers,  which  act  conjointly  with  each 
other  in  forming  a tongue  upon  the  edge  of  a plank. 

The  reducing  edging  cutters  U U prepare  the  edge  of  a plank  for  the  action  of  the  tonguing  cotters: 
when  the  edge  of  a plank  comes  in  contact  with  the  shaip  edges  r r and  the  fluted  rollers  / 1,  they 
are  made  to  rotate  as  the  sharp  edges  cut  into  the  edges  of  the  plank  on  each  side  of  the  centre-plate 
8,  and  the  fluted  rollers  bear  upon  the  plank  just  in  front  of  the  stationary  knives  v v,  which  remove  the 
wood  between  the  incisions  made  by  the  said  rotating  sharp  edges  r r and  tho  outer  angles  of  the  edge 
of  the  plank : the  said  fluted  or  spur  rollers  serving  to  break  the  fibre  just  in  front  of  the  edges  of  the 
said  stationary  knives,  and  prevent  them  from  tearing  splinters  therefrom  in  case  the  wood  should  be 
cross-grained,  and  also  serving  as  rotating  mouth-pieces  to  the  said  knives.  <% 


4(K«. 


The  grooving  apparatus,  which  is  combined  with  the  stock  T,  is  arranged  and  operates  as  follows, 
via. : The  knife  C , the  cutting-edgc  of  which  projects  above  the  upper  side  of  the  stock  T,  smoothes  the 
edge  of  a plank  preparatory  to  its  being  operated  upon  by  the  grooving  apparatus,  which  is  secured  to 
the  front  surface  of  the  said  stock  T,  is  brought  to  a perfectly  straight  and  even  surface  ; the  grooving 
apparatus  composed  of  the  several  fluted  rollers  X X,  haring  cutting-edges  radiating  from  their  ends 
and  the  stationary  cutters  y y,  are  then  secured  to  the  said  smooth  surface  of  the  stock,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Figs.  4019  and  40*21,  viz.:  each  fluted  roller  is  secured  by  a screw  a',  the  shank  of  which 
forms  the  journals  for  the  roller  to  rotate  upon  ; each  stationary  knife  y is  secured  by  means  of  a trian- 
gular piece  f (which  is  bolted  to  the  face  of  the  stock)  in  conjunction  with  the  angular  jib  br  and  the 
conical-headed  screw  x ; the  rear  side  of  the  knife  bearing  against  the  front  edge  of / and  the  jib  6' 
being  pressed  against  the  front  side  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  said  knife  y by  the  couicnl-hended  screw 
Z,  forces  the  inner  edge  of  the  knife  firmly  ogninst  the  face  of  the  stock,  and  its  rear  side  finnlv  against 
the  front  edge  of  the  projection/'.  The  cutting-edges  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  fluted  rollers  5C  X bear 
closely  against  the  front  side  of  the  stock  T,  and  the  peripheries  of  the  said  rollers,  and  the  cutting-edge* 
at  their  ends,  as  also  the  cutting-edges  of  the  stationary  knives  yy,  project  a sufficient  distance  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  stock  to  enable  them  to  form  the  requisite  depth  of  groove  in  a plank. 

When  the  Mge  of  a plank  comes  in  contact  with  the  fluted  rollers  X X and  the  radiating  cutting-edges 
at  their  extremities,  it  imparts  a rotary  motiou  to  them  whilst  they  are  acting  upon  the  same,  viz.:  the 
said  rotating  cutting-edges  making  incisions  into  the  edge  of  the  plank,  and  thereby  forming  the  sides 
of  the  groove  perfectly  clean  and  smooth ; and  the  fluted  rollers  lx*aring  upon  the  edge  of  the  plank, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  edges  of  the  stationary  cutters  y y,  serving  as  rotating  mouth  pieces  thereto, 
and  also  serving  to  break  the  fibres  of  the  wood  between  the  incisions  made  by  the  rotating  cutters  pre- 
paratory to  the  removal  of  the  same  by  the  said  stationary  cutters. 

To  enable  the  stationary  cutters  y y to  make  more  perfect  angles  at  the  bottom  of  the  grooves  and 
to  discharge  their  sliaving*  more  freely,  their  faces  and  cutting-edges  are  innde  slightly  concave,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4021.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  face  of  the  stock  T serves  as  an  unerring  guide  to 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  grooving  apparatus. 

Suitable  guides  or  fences  for  keeping  the  planks  in  proper  position  whilst  being  operated  upon  by 
the  tonguing  and  grooving  apparatus  mast  be  provided,  but  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  rep- 
resent it,  for  the  reason  that  the  proper  construction  and  arrangement  of  such  guides  or  fences  will  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  all  machinists. 

Fig.  4024  represents  a different  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  stationary  tonguing-kuives  v * : in  this 
arrangement  the  cutting-knives  are  of  a triangular  shape,  and  rest  upon  the  plate  K,  with  their  ends 
bearing  against  the  centre-plate  *,  and  they  arc  secured  m their  positions  by  the  jilss  x and  set-screws 
mr.  The  acute  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  two  6ides  of  each  of  these  knives  forms  their  cutting-edges, 
and  they  may  be  nrranged  at  right  angles  with  the  cerrtre-plate  i,  or  at  any  other  angle  that  inav  bo 
preferred.  This  ptan  of  arranging  the  stationary  tonguing  and  cutting  knives  renders  them  less  Liable 
to  clog  with  green  lumber  than  any  other  known  method.  N"  is  the  phuik,  showing  its  relative  positiuu 
to  the  cutters ; the  centre-plate  *,  both  in  this  and  the  former  plan,  bears  upon  the  end  of  the  tongue, 
and  forms  a guide  for  its  width  and  depth  through  the  whole  series  of  cutters. 

The  plane-stocks  G G and  H H mny  be  so  arranged  as  to  pass  obliquely  across  the  face  of  the  planks 
operated  upon,  if  deemed  preferable. 
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PUMPING-ENGINE,  erected  at  the  new  Dry  Dock",  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  New  York.  The  pumping- 
engine  of  the  new  Dry  Dock,  at  the  United  States  Naval  Station,  New  York,  U of  the  largest  class, 
and  possesses  many  interesting  features.  It  was  built  at  Kemble’s  West  Point  Foundry,  and  affords 
additional  proof  of  the  capability  of  that  establishment  to  execute  the  most  massive  work  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 


4027.— End  elevation  of  the  Pumping- Engine. 


110.000  cubic  feet  of  water  raised  through  an  average  height  of  2i  feet. 

125.000  “ “ H " 

115.000  “ « 12*  “ 


of  somewhat  antiquated  construction,  and  possess  no  remarkable  qualities  of  excellence.  The  new 
dock  at  New  York  being  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  at  the  most  extensive  naval  station,  it  was 
deemed  important  that  the  machinery  for  exhausting  it  should  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  of  great 
power  and  capncitv  also,  as  but  a very  inconsiderable  amount  of  aid  is  afforded  by  the  recession  of 
the  tide. 

The  “duty”  required  of  the  engine  was  to  raise  610,000  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  in  three  hours,  dis- 
tributed through  different  heights,  as  follows: 
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110,000  cubic  feet  of  water  raised  through  an  average  height  of  17$  feet. 

110,000  44  44  22*  44 

40,000  44  41  26  “ 


610,000 

The  commission  appointed  to  devise  a plan,  unanimously  adopted  that  shown  in  the  accompany ii^j 
figures,  a brief  description  of  which  is  here  given. 

The  uumpa  are  two  in  number,  of  the  kind  denominated  '‘lifting-pumps,"  each  63  inches  in  diameter 
of  cylinder  and  8 feet  length  of  stroke.  The  suction-pipes  (also  63  inches  in  diameter)  are  extended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  aud  terminate  in  suitable  rose -pieces,  with  ample  apertures  in  the  sides  for  the 


admission  of  the  water.  By  this  arrangement  a staunch  support  is  furnished  for  the  insistent  weight 
of  the  up|>er  works  of  the  pumps  and  the  engine  above.  Kach  suction-pipe  is  furnished  with  a capa- 
cious branch  piece,  (63  inches  diameter,)  forming  a connection  with  an  nir  (or  vacuum)  chamber,  sit- 
uated centrally  between  the  pumps,  and  extending  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  (or  engine)  bed-plate. 
This  air-chamber,  in  nddition  to  the  support  received  from  the  branch  pipes,  is  upheld  bv  a hollow 
cylindrical  pillar  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  well.  A continuation  of  this  pillar  is  carried  through  the 
centre  of  the  air-chamber  to  the  under  side  of  the  lower  (or  pump)  bed-plate. 

The  pump-cylinders,  suction  and  branch  pipes,  the  air-chamber  and  its  support,  are  of  cast-iron. 
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flanged  and  ribbed,  as  represented  in  the  figures,  the  pump-cylinders  being  lined  with  composition 
metal. 

The  mouths  of  the  pumps  are  placed  at  the  level  of  mean  low  water,  in  a chamber  formed  of  cast- 
iron,  8 feet  wide,  13  feet  high,  and  80  feet  long, — the  bottom  of  the  chamber  forming  a support  to  the 
heads  of  the  pump-cylinders,  as  well  as  a bed  plate  for  the  air-pump  and  condenser  of  the  engine:  its 
sides,  strongly  ribbed,  support  the  engine  bed  plate  with  the  superstructure,  and  the  top  is  itself  a part 
of  the  engine  bed  plate.  A culvert  from  the  bay  leads  up  to  one  of  the  sides  of  this  chamber,  and 
serves  as  a conduit  for  the  water  delivered  from  the  pumps.  Twelve  of  the  panels  of  the  side  of  the 


chamber  adjoining  the  conduit  are  open,  and  furnished  with  flap-valves  of  vulcanized  India-rubber, 
opening  outwardly  to  prevent  the  rising  tide  from  flowing  into  the  chamber.  Four  east-iron  girders  of 
X section,  82  inches  deep,  are  placed  transversely  across  the  well,  directly  underneath  the  bottom  of 
this  chamber,  and  are  held  down  to  the  masonry  by  suitable  bolts. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pump-valves  is  of  somewhat  novel  cliaracter,  a suction-valve  being  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  each  suction-pipe,  in  addition  to  the  usual  one  near  the  bottom  of  the  pump-cham- 
bers. Each  of  these  valves  is  provided  with  suitable  chests  and  bonnets,  and  is  composed  of  vulcanized 
India-rubber,  with  the  usual  metal  guard  above.  A disk  of  India-rubber,  cut  to  the  proj>er  shape,  with 
punctures  along  its  diameter,  is  slipped  over  standards,  tapped  into  the  valve-sent,  and  secured  by 
washers  and  the  nuts  of  the  guard ; the  India-rubber  alone,  from  its  flexibility,  forming  the  hinge. 

The  valve-seats  aro  of  composition  metal,  their  faces  being  indented  in  such  a manner  as  to  requiro 
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two  sets  of  valves  to  each  chest,  and  are  divided  into  numerous  apertures  by  uarrow  but  deep  bars, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  This  cross-barring  forma  a support  for  the  flexible  material  of  the 
valve,  and  obviates  all  the  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  from  the  tendency  of  the  valve  to  collapse  on 
being  loaded.  A perfectly  tight  and  quiet-working  valve  is  the  consequence  of  this  arrangement. 

The  pump-rods  are  double,  and,  passing  through  stuffing-boxes  in  the  floating  covers  with  which  the 
pumps  are  provided,  take  hold  of  cross-heads  working  in  slides  below  the  engine  bed-plate.  From 
these  cross-heads,  double  connecting-rods  extend  directly  to  the  beam  of  the  engine.  The  pumps  are 
placed  21  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre;  the  working  beam  is  31  feet  in  length. 


The  whole  of  this  pump-work  is  placed  in  an  oval  well,  30  by  20  feet,  the  bottom  of  which  is  28 
feet  below  the  level  or  mean  low  water.  The  masonry  of  the  well  h of  the  most  substantial  character, 
massive,  and  adequately  buttressed. 

The  engine  is  a double-acting  condensing  one,  of  50  inches  diameter  of  cylinder,  and  12  feet  length 
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of  stroke,  with  an  independent  adjustable  expansion-goer,  so  arranged,  that  as  the  load  upon  the  engino 
is  increased  by  the  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  duck,  a proportionate  increased  amount  of  steam  is 
admitted  into  the  cyliuder.  This  is  effected  by  a simple  arrangement,  consisting  of  a cam-wheel  on  the 
balance-wheel  shaft,  against  which  a cam-roller,  suitably  connected  with  the  expansion-valve  stems,  is 
made  to  revolve,  and  along  which  it  can  be  made  to  travel  at  any  rate  of  speed  desired.  The  whole  is 
rendered  capable  of  adjustment  by  hand,  or  it  can  be  thrown  out  entirely. 


The  working-beam  is  of  cast-iron,  31  feet  long  between  the  “end  centses,"  and  4 feet  deep  at  the 
■ main  centre,”  strongly  flanged  and  bossed.  The  piston-rod  is  attached  to  the  beam  by  a parallel 
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motion  ; tbe  main-pump  and  air-pump  rods  arc  connected  to  it  by  double  rods  and  links,  tbe  air-pump 
cross-head  working  in  slides  attached  to  the  columns  of  tbe  engine-frame.  The  rod  connecting  the 
balance-wheel  crank  with  the  beam  is  trussed  by  tie-rods,  joined  to  each  end  of  the  rod  and  to  each 
other  by  suitable  bolts,  and  passing  over  a straining  strut  at  the  centre,  with  provision  for  tightening 
the  whole  by  screws  and  nuts.  The  balance-wheel  is  of  cast-iron,  25  feet  in  diameter,  a cross-section 
of  its  rim  having  an  area  of  about  80  square  inches.  Its  arms  (eight  in  number)  unite  in  a centre  case, 
having  compartments  to  receive  their  tapered  ends.  The  shaft  ami  crank  are  of  wrougbt-iron. 

The  framing  of  the  engine  is  of  cast  iron,  and  consists  of  an  entablature  supported  on  double  lines 
of  Gothic  arches  and  columns,  ending  against  the  walls  of  the  engine-room.  Side  arches,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature,  are  thrown  from  the  centre  of  the  main  to  the  sales  of  the  room.  The  whole  rests  upon 
the  bed-plate  described,  and  upon  a granite  pediment  continued  to  the  euds  of  the  apartment ; a cast-iron 
flooring,  figured  in  relief,  surrounds  the  whole.  The  drawings  show  tbe  style  of  ornament  that  has  been 
given  to  the  whole  work,  care  having  been  token  to  have  all  the  ports  in  keeping  with  each  other. 

The  condenser  Ls  formed  from  a portion  of  the  air  or  vacuum  chamber  before  described,  a partition 
being  placed  in  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  above  the  engine  bed-plate. 

The  air-pump  stands  level  with  the  condenser,  is  fitted  with  a floating  cover,  and  sustains  upon  its 
upper  flange  the  usual  reservoir.  The  air-pump  rod  and  bucket,  foot-valve  and  seat,  are  of  composi- 
tion metal.  The  length  of  stroke  is  42  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  44  inches.  Tlie  interior  of 
the  cylinder  is  lined  with  composition  metal. 

The  piston,  cylinder-cover,  and  steam-chests,  side-pipes,  valves,  and  valve-gee  ring,  with  their  eccen- 
trics and  rock-sfiaft,  are  all  nearly  identical  with  those  used  in  the  best  specimens  of  American  steam- 
boat engines.  The  aide-pipes,  rock-sluift  and  stand,  and  all  wrought-iron  moving  parts  of  the  engine, 
nro  highly  nolished.  The  cylinder  is  felted  and  covered  with  a casing  of  mahogany,  and  all  the  jour- 
nals are  fitted  with  automaton  oil-feeders.  The  front  of  the  engine  is  mounted  with  steam  and  vacuum 
gages  and  an  indicator,  and  also  with  a register  for  numbering  the  strokes  of  the  pumps. 

The  boilers  are  three  in  number,  situate  in  a fire-proof  room  adjoining  the  engine,  whore  careful 
arrangements  are  made  to  prevent  radiation.  They  are  26  feet  long,  anil  of  7 feet  diameter  in  the 
waist,  built  on  the  “single  return  drop  flue"  plan.  The  flues  of  all  the  boilers  discharge  into  a trans- 
verse one  underneath,  connecting  with  the  chimney. 

There  are  no  feed-pumps  attached  to  tho  engine,  the  boilers  being  fed  by  the  direct-action  steam- 
pumps  of  Worthington  and  Baker,  of  New  York,  (sec  article  mp.)  each  boiler  huving  one 

attached  to  it.  This  steam-pump  is  now  very  extensively  used  for  supplying  boilers,  and  for  a great 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  pumping.  The  driving-engine  and  pump  are  both  on  the  same  frame,  and 
have  the  same  piston-rod.  The  steam-valves  are  actuated  by  an  arm  from  the  piston-rod  working 
against  tappets  upon  the  valve-stem.  A beautifully  ingenious  and  simple  device  insures  the  valve 
being  thrown  with  unerring  certainty,  without  the  aid  of  springs  or  weights. 

The  engine-house  is  of  granite,  of  a plain  exterior  finish,  and  the  apartment  devoted  to  the  engine 
is  fitted  up  in  a style  to  correspond  with  the  design  of  the  engine  : it  is  60  feet  square  and  50  in  height. 


RAILWAY  BARS — On  the  manufacture  and  form  of  Tho  heavy  malleable-iron  rail  generally 
used,  is  made  of  metal  in  different  stages  of  refinement,  from  the  puddled  bar  No.  1 to  No.  2.  The  mass 
out  of  which  the  rail  is  rolled  is  called  a “ pile,"  and  is  composed  of  a number  of  plates  cut  from  rolled 
burs  to  a length  suitable  to  the  convenience  of  handling,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  close-furnace  in  which 
the  piles  are  placed  to  receive  a welding  heat  The  piles  have  a bed  and  cap  plate  of  double  the  width 
of  tlie  other  plate*,  which  keep  the  pile  together,  and  are  mostly  of  superior  iron.  See  Fig.  4084,  in 
which  A represents  the  cross- section  of  the  pile. 

403fi.— T or  edge  rail. 


The  furnace  is  closed  up  to  prevent  the  iron  from  burning  on  tbe  surface  before  the  middle  of  the  inass 
is  brought  to  a welding  heat.  It  require*  skill  and  practice  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to 
insure  a sound  rail.  If  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  for  an  effectual  weld  through  the  whole  mass,  the  rail, 
w hen  put  to  the  severe  action  of  the  locomotive- wheel*,  will  crush  down,  or  peal  off  in  lamina? ; and 
when  the  rail  is  finished  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a defect  in  the  welding,  as  the  surface  may  appear  sound. 
For  this  reason  a close  and  competent  superintendence  of  tho  manufacture  is  much  more  important  than 
the  most  careful  inspection  after  the  work  is  done.  It  often  happens  that  a careful  headman,  who  man- 
ages the  rolling,  will  send  back  a pile  to  the  furnace,  before  or  after  passing  it  once  through  the  rolls,  to 
receive  a better  heat  Hie  good  quality  of  a rail  ia  as  much  dependent  on  effectual  welding  os  on  the 
quality  of  the  mctoL 
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To  obtain  a more  solid  and  durable  surface  on  the  top  of  the  rail,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  a ham- 
mered bar  of  double  the  usual  thickness  for  the  cap-plate  of  the  pile,  which  would  remain  a solid  ma- 
terial of  considerable  body  after  the  rail  is  finished!.  See  Fig.  4U85,  in  which  A represents  the  cross- 
section  of  the  pile. 

In  the  composition  of  the  pile  no  scraps  or  short  pieces  should  be  admitted,  for  the  reason  that  the 
process  of  rolling  and  extending  the  mass  lengthwise  is  adverse  to  welding  the  cross-joints  between  the 
pieces,  and  so  far  the  rail  is  diminished  in  strength  and  solidity.  Scraps  and  trimmings  had  better  be 
wrought  into  common  bars,  to  be  worked  over  again  in  the  smith-shop.  The  heavy  rail  is  a finished 
piece  of  work,  and  so  expensive  that  its  efficiency  should  not  be  endangered  by  the  use  of  improper 
materials. 

The  pile  should  always  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  afford  a surplus  in  length,  so  as  to  cut  the  rail  of  the 
desired  length  entirely  clear  of  the  fug-ends.  Hails  are  often  defective  and  give  way  at  the  ends  while 
other  parts  remain  sound,  for  the  wont  of  due  attention  to  this  matter. 


4037. — Double-headed  rail,  to  be  reversed.  4038.— II-rall. 


Set  In  a cast-iron  chair. 


Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  straightening  and  trimming;  and  the  first  step  is  to  sec  that  the 
Inrge  cast-iron  plate  upon  which  the  rail  is  laid  while  hot  from  the  rolls  is  straight  and  out  of  wind — as 
the  rail,  being  lifted  and  slammed  down  while  soft,  will  conform  to  its  surface,  and  retain  a twist  when 
cold  if  the  plate  should  be  in  wind.  This  is  a most  mischievous  fault,  and  can  never  afterwards  be  per 
fectly  corrected.  Though  the  surface  may  bo  brought  to  n line  longitudinally,  and  the  base  adjust e«  on 
the  Bearings,  the  pressure  on  the  top,  varying  from  side  to  side,  will  produce  a rocking  action,  tending 
constantly  to  loosen  the  rail. 

Close  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  accurate  straightening,  as  even  a slight  undulation  on  the  sur- 
face will  produce,  ut  the  ordinary  velocity  of  the  train,  (30  miles  per  hour,)  a sensible  vibration,  un- 
pleasant to  the  passenger,  and  injurious  to  the  r<Jad  and  train. 


4039.— Bridge-rail.  4040.— Three-part  rail. 


To  prevent  rails  having  these  defects  from  being  brought  into  use,  a severe  inspection  should  be 
applied  to  them.  Kach  rail  should  be  placed  on  a strong  bench,  in  length  equal  to  that  of  the  rail,  and 
the  surface  plated  with  iron  in  several  places ; these  plates  should  be  dressed  to  a correct  line  and  out 
t of  wind,  which  will  at  once  detect  any  twist  or  crook  that  may  be  in  the  mil 

The  circular  saw  is  now  generally  used  in  trimming,  which  is  a great  improvement  oyer  tlie  chisel,  ns 
it  leaves  the  section  of  the  rail  undisturbed— a very  important  matter  in  making  even  joints. 

In  considering  the  form  of  the  railway  bar,  it  may  he  first  observed  that  the  more  simple  and  com- 
pact the  section,  the  more  sound  will  be  the  rail.  It  is  obvious  in  viewing  a section  of  the  pile,  (see  Fig. 
4034,)  that  there  are  a number  of  joints  between  the  plates  to  be  welded,  and  that  each  plate  must  of 
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necessity  be  reduced  to  a thin  lamina  in  extending  the  masg  to  the  length  of  a rail,  and  that  the  strain 
on  the  weldings  and  materials  will  l>e  much  less  in  one  form  of  section  than  another ; therefore,  in  de- 
signing a form,  it  is  well  to  give  to  this  matter  its  due  consideration. 

The  T w <?dgc  rail,  set  in  chairs,  and  the  double -headed  rail,  Figs.  4036  and  4037,  haTe  been  exten- 
sively used  in  Europe ; but  it  is  said  that  the  H,  and  bridge  or  U rails,  American  designs,  arc  coming 
into  favor  there.  They  have  long  been  the  favorite  patterns  in  America,  and  do  now  divide  the  opin- 
ions of  professional  men  and  railway  companies,  so  that  the  two  are  placed  in  competition  on  extensive 
divisions  of  the  same  line,  and  on  different  roads.  Rich  has  its  peculiar  merits. 

The  H-rail  has  the  advantage  in  simplicity  and  beauty  of  form,  and  mag  have  in  solidity,  by  a mod- 
ification of  the  section.  The  head  and  base  are  generally  made  too  light,  (see  Fig.  4038.)  It  alk>  affords 
a better  base  for  its  support  on  the  bearings. 

The  U or  bridge  rail  has  the  advantage  of  perpendicular  sides  to  support  the  head,  without  projections 
subject  to  lie  split  off,  like  the  H-rail.  It  also  offers  better  facilities  in  its  hollow  form  to  secure  strong 
and  even  joints,  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  core  at  those  points.  See  Fig.  4089. 


4044. 


4041.— Two-part  H-rail. 


But,  after  all  tho  exertion  of  talent  and  skill  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  perfect  a line  of  road  with 
the  u-ual  form  of  rails,  it  still  remains  very  deficient  in  smoothness  and  stability  at  the  joinings,  and  it 
is  feared  will  continue  to  be  so  while  the  rails  are  made  in  independent,  separate,  solid  pieces. 

The  perfection  of  a rail  would  be  one  of  sufficient  and  uniform  strength — rolled,  or  made  by  other 
means— in  one  piece,  without  joints  the  whole  length  of  the  line ; but  this  being  impracticable,  the  effort 
is  now  to  approach  it  by  a new  device,  which  is  to  form  the  rail  of  two  or  more  pieces,  say  20  feet  in 
length,  and  to  splice  them  together,  breaking  joint,  so  that  each  part  shall  act  as  a splicing  plate  to  the 
others  where  their  ends  meet 

A three -part  compound  rail  of  cost  and  wrought  iron  has  been  on  trial  for  some  timo  on  a line  of 
heavy  traffic,  and  stands  the  test  of  heavy  engines  rcuiurkably  well.  It  is  more  elastic  than  a solid  rail 
of  the  same  weight,  and  the  line  is  more  uniform  iu  strength,  and  of  course  more  easy  to  the  passenger, 
the  train,  and  the  road.  It  is  apparently  so  far  a considerable  advance  towards  theoretic  perfection. 

See  Fig.  4040. 

The  next  attempt,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  is  a compound  rail  of  two  ports,  bolted  together 
with  a vertical  joint,  and  each  part  breaking  joint  with  the  opposite  part  It  is  now  under  trial  in  a 
section  of  an  important  road,  and  is  said  to  promise  well.  See  Fig.  4041. 

The  third  plan,  which  yet  exists  only  in  model,  is  also  a compound  rail  of  two  parts,  having  a vertical 
joint,  and  breaking  joint.  But  each  part  is  concave  on  the  inner  Bide,  so  that  wnen  they  are  combined 
they  form  a tube,  in  which,  at  each  cross-joint,  is  inserter!  an  iron  core  which  fills  the  tube  for  n short 
space,  ami  is  designed  to  compensate  the  loss  of  strength  occasioned  by  the  semi-cross  joint,  and  to  pre- 
vent vertical  slipping  between  the  two  parts.  The  edges  of  this  compound  rail  are  precisely  alike, 
which  rentiers  it  capable  of  being  twice  reversed,  thus  possessing  two  surfaces  to  be  worn  out  in  succes- 
sion, thereby  doubling  the  durability  of  the  rail  But  without  actual  trial  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  presumed  advantage  will  compensate  the  expense  of  the  stancheons  intended  to  support  the  rail  in 
its  proper  position.  The  form,  however,  may  reaaily  be  modified,  (see  Figs.  4042  and  4c43.)  Fig.  4044 
shows  the  break-joint  on  the  top,  the  dotted  lines  representing  the  core. 

A fair  statement  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  these  three  new  American  devices  will  now  be 
attempted,  leaving  a comparison  of  their  merits  to  those  competent  to  make  it,  and  to  the  test  of  • 
experiment. 

The  leading  property  in  the  three-part  rail  is,  that  the  cap-piece  is  the  only  part  subject  to  renewal, 
and  being  but  about  one-third  of  the  whole  weight,  must  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  repairs.  The  means 
of  securing  the  cap-piece  against  endwise  movement  under  the  stroke  of  tho  locomotive- wheels,  is  by 
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passing  keys  through  the  tongue  of  the  cap-piece  and  fitting  in  stop-notches  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
bearing  rails.  A better  mode  of  security  iu  this  important  matter  Is  suggested  by  the  inventor,  "which 
is  to  let  the  tongue  of  the  cap-rail  project  downwards  sufficiently  low  that  the  bolts  which  hold  the 
base- rails  together  may  pass  through  it  also.  This  compound  rail  loses  about  one-third  of  its  strength  at 
each  cross  joint ; but  the  objection  may  be  relieved  to  a considerable  extent  by  inserting  an  iron  core  at 
each  cross-joint  under  the  tongue  of  the  cappiece.  This  form  of  a composite  rail  necessarily  carries 
with  it  one  great  objection  in  view  of  a perfect  surface,  as  the  latter  is  broken  at  the  end  of  each  cap- 
rail  by  a thorough  cross-joint,  presenting  a notch  for  the  wheels  to  pass  over  of  moro  or  less  extent,  pro- 
ducing more  or  less  jar  at  all  those  points. 

The  two-part  H-rail,  the  second  noticed,  and  the  two-part  tubular  rail  each  equally  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  a surface  but  partially  broken,  as  the  cross-joint  extends  only  to  the  middle  of  the  surface, 
leuving  the  other  part  a bearing  to  the  wheels  in  passing  over.  They  also  equally  possess  a provision 
against  end-thrusts,  in  merely  combining  the  two  parts.  When  the  surface  is  worn  out,  the  whole  rail  is 
lost  in  each  case.  The  two-part  H-rail  loses  half  its  strength  at  each  cross-joint;  the  tubular  rail,  in 
consequence  of  the  core,  is  of  nearly  equal  strength  in  all  parts  of  the  line. 

A few  remarks  may  be  ventured  on  the  under  structure  of  the  railway.  The  opinion  seems  to  have 
prevailed  latterly  that  the  rail  should  be  heavy  and  strong  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  stability  and 
firmness  in  the  foundation  that  bearB  it  and  the  load.  This  is  a wrong  principle  in  construction.  The 
foundation  and  under  structure  should  be  equal  or  superior  to  the  weight  they  have  to  bear,  independ- 
ent of  the  rail ; then  the  latter  need  be  no  stronger  than  will  prevent  short  flexures  from  taking  place, 
and  it  will  abrade  less  on  the  top  than  a heavier  rail. 

4043. 


It  may  be  remarked  with  satisfaction,  in  regard  to  the  compound  rail,  thnt  it  has  so  far  resisted  the 
tendency  to  that  derangement  of  the  track  in  curves  so  common  with  the  ordinary  rails,  and  indicated  by 
short  kinks  or  angles  at  the  joining  of  the  rails. 

A correct  and  stable  line  of  railway  depends  so  much  upon  effectual  drainage  of  the  road-bed,  that 
no  road  can  be  kept  in  order  long  where  tins  is  not  attended  to.  To  obtain  it,  the  road-bed  should  be 
raised  high  above  the  side-drains,  as  well  where  the  road  is  on  the  surface  as  in  cuts ; and  no  places 
should  be  left  in  the  structure  that  will  retain  water. 

The  large  amount  of  capital  necessarily  invested  in  extended  lines  of  railroad  has  prevented  the 
structure  being  made  os  substantial  as  is  required  by  the  heavy  traffic  which  in  many  cases  moves  upon 
it  The  great  disproportion  between  the  strength  of  the  road  and  the  weight  of  engines  and  loads  it 
has  to  bear  is  very  striking.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  unequal  yielding  and  agitation  of  the  track,  under 
the  rapid  passage  of  a heavy  train. 

If  the  truile  cannot  be  accommodated  with  lighter-moving  machinery,  surely  the  profits  of  that  trade 
should  pay  for  a road  of  adequate  strength.  Economy,  iu  the  end,  will  certainly  compel  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  harmony  in  the  several  parts  of  the  great  machine — a railway  and  its  motive  power. 

When  the  weight  of  the  engines  is  judiciously  calculated  to  answer  the  demands  of  an  estimated 
amount  of  trade* on  a contemplated  line,  the  strength  of  the  road  may  be  adjusted  to  that  weight,  by 
experience  already  had.  If  the  trade  demands  more  weight,  more  weight  demands  more  bearing  stir- 
face  on  the  foundation. 

A degree  of  elasticity  in  the  track  is  indispensable,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  uniform.  A well- 
made,  well-compacted  macadamized  road  has  considerable  elasticity  under  the  passage  of  a stage-coach, 
and  it  is  believed  that  thnt  would  make  the  best  foundation  for  a rail-track.  If  compound  rails,  with 
the  cap  of  wrought  and  the  bottom  parts  of  cast  iron,  with  a base  10  inches  wide,  were  placed  upon 
the  surface,  and  well  framed  together  with  cast-iron  cross  ties  bedded  in  the  pavement  to  prevent  lat- 
eral movement,  it  would  perhaps  approach  as  near  to  what  is  desired  in  n permanent  railway  ns  our 
present  knowledge  of  materials  will  admit ; arid  although  the  first  outlay  would  be  greater,  when  com- 
pared with  a wooden  structure,  it  is  believed  this  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased 
durability. 

REGISTERING  AND  NUMBERING  MACHINE,  Bar  a nuw.sk  is  patent.  The  several  machines 
patented  by  Mr.  Baranowski  are  all  dependent  on  one  particular  arrangement  of  wheels  or  disks,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  preliminary  description: 
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The  wheels  or  plates  d and  ft,  Fig.  4046,  turn  on  their  centres  B and  A,  and  when  the  tooth  e falls 
into  one  of  the  notches  in  ft,  it  moves  ft  round  oue-tenth  of  its  circumference,  as  there  arc  ten  notches  in 
the  wheel  6.  The  spaces  between  the  notches  in  ft  are  arcs  of  the  same  circle  as  d,  go  that  ft  is  always 
stationary  and  fixed,  except  when  moved  by  the  tooth  in  d once  for  each  revolution  of  d.  6 is  fixed  to 
a,  the  edge  of  which  is  engraved  with  the  figures  from  0 to  9,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4045.  The  cogged- 


wheel  c is  also  fixed  to  a,  and  works  into  a cogged-wheel  of  the  same  size/,  turning  on  the  same  centre 
as  d,  the  edge  of  which  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  4045.  dl  is  fixed  to  this  last  cogged -wheel/,  and  is  of  the 
same  form  and  size  as  d.  A1  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  4045,  and  is  of  the 
same  form  and  size  as  6.  Again : Fig.  4045,  ft*  is  fixed  to  o’,  and  is  turned  by  </\  which  is  fixed  to 
working  into  the  cogged-wheel  cl : ft*  and  </*  are  also  of  the  same  size  ami  form  as  ft  and  d.  a*  and  o* 
have  also  the  figures  from  0 to  9 engraved  upon  their  edges.  All  the  plates  or  wheels  move  freely  on 
their  cylinders  or  centres.  A and  B respectively,  although  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  them  can  move 
without  moving  all  tbo  others,  at  intervals  of  time  dependent  upon  the  number  of  notches  in  the  wheels 
ft,  ft*,  and  A*  resjiectively,  and  also  upon  their  respective  distances  in  the  arrangement  from  the  first 
mover  d.  'Hie  operation  of  counting  proceeds  thus : — The  first  revolution  of  d moves  a one-tenth,  or 
puts  the  unit  in  the  place  of  the  cipher  on  a;  ten  revolutions  af  d,  or  one  of  a — that  is,  one  revolution 


4049. 


of  d'  (for  the  cogged-wheels  arc  eoual  in  size) — moves  a1  one-tenth,  or  puts  unity  in  the  place  of  the 
cipher  on  a1,  or  .••hows  ten  where  tnerc  is  0,  0,  0,  in  Fig.  4015.  One  revolution  of  a1,  that  is,  one  revo- 
lution of  tf3,  (for  the  cogged-wheels  are  of  the  same  size,)  moves  a*  one-tenth,  or  puts  unity  in  the  place 
of  the  cipher  on  a\  or  shows  otic  hundred  where  there  is  0, 0,  0,  in  Fig.  4045,  and  so  on  till  the  arrange- 
ment shows  9.  9,  9,  where  is  0,  0,  0,  in  Fig.  4045. 

. It  is  obvious  that  the  notches  in  ft  ft*  and  ft’  need  not  be  each  ten  in  number,  nor  need  there  be  pre- 
cisely such  three  wheels  ; but  there  may  be,  for  instance,  onlv  two.  (see  Figs.  4047  and  4048.)  ft  having 
twelve  notches,  and  ft1  twenty  notches ; and  in  such  a case,  tftc  numbers  ou  the  edges  of  a and  a1  might 
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represent  shillings  and  pound?.  It  will  also  Ije  seen,  by  examining  the  Figs.  4045  and  4047,  that  Fig. 
4047  differs  slightly  from  Fig.  4045,  without  affecting  the  peculiar  character  of  the  arrangement.  The 
same  letters  show  "the  same  parts  in  both  figures,  b , the  unit  wheel  a,  and  </'  are  all  fixed  to  the  axle 
A,  which  turns  uj>on  its  centres.  In  Fig.  4045  the  corresponding  wheels  are  loose  on  A;  dl  works  into 
b\  as  in  Fig.  40-15 ; and  as  f is  fixed  to  bl,  and  c to  a1,  ana  f and  c are  of  the  same  size,  and  work  into 
each  other,  every  complete  revolution  of  a is  attended  with  a partial  revolution  of  o'  through  a space 
measured  by  the  distance  between  any  two  notches  in  b\  Fig.  4048.  The  object  of  this  variation  in 
the  Figs.  4045  and  4047  is  to  bring  the  numbers  on  the  edges  of  a and  a 1 close  together. 

Again : if  d bad  two  teeth,  two  notches  of  b would  be  moved  round  at  each  revolution  of  d,  and  the 
odd  or  even  numbers  on  a would  be  presented  from  time  to  time  where  there  is  now  0,  0,  0,  Fig.  4045, 
according  as  the  arrangement  was  started  with  1 or  2.  If  started  with  1,  it  would  skip  2.  4,  fl,  Ac.,  and 
show  1.  3,  6,  Ac. ; if  started  with  2,  it  would  skip  1,  8,  5,  Ac.,  and  show  2,  4,  6,  Ac.  The  Homan  method 
of  notation,  or  any  other  signs  or  symbols  expressive  of  numbers,  can  be  substituted  for  the  Arabic 
figures,  and  can,  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  (modified  so  as  to  facilitate  and  vary  its  application,) 
be  made  to  appear* at  0,  0,  0,  Fig.  4015. 


The  manner  in  which  this  simple  and  ingenious  arrangement  is  applied  to  the  numbering,  stamping, 
and  registering  railway  tickets,  for  example,  is  thus  described  : 

Fig.  4049  is  a sectional  view  of  the  side  of  a machine  of  this  description.  R R is  a cylinder  which  is 
movable  up  and  down  in  the  frame  S S.  The  top  1',  upon  which  the  blow  with  the  hand  is  to  be  given, 
is  always  kept  up  some  distance  above  S S by  a spiral  spring  upon  R R.  The  whole  of  the  machinery 
forms  part  of  RR,  and  moves  up  and  down  with  it,  except  the  rack  X,  and  the  clicks  b and  b,  which 
are  fixed  to  S S.  When  R R is  struck  down,  a tooth  of  the  wheel  c passes  beyond  b,  and  when  R R 
rises  again  to  its  place,  the  wheel  c is  turned  one  tooth  by  the  position  and  resistance  of  b ; d is  a click 
to  keep  c fixed,  as  It  R descends.  The  arrangement  here  is  the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  4015,  only  there 
are  four  wheels  with  figures  on  them  instead  of  three,  as  the  number  shown  is  any  short  of  ten  thou- 
sand. There  are  also  two  sets  of  figured  or  marked  wheels,  one  above  the  other,  and  made  to  move  at 
the  same  time  by  the  coggcd-whcels  on  the  middle  axle  g,  Figs.  4019  aud  4050.  On  the  lower  set  the 
numbers  project  to  be  used  as  stamps,  the  neighboring  parts  being  cut  away,  as  shown  in  the  wheels  A, 
Fig.  4049.  The  upper  Het  appear  at  H,  Fig.  4051,  so  that  each  number  from  time  to  time  is  both 
stamped  and  registered.  The  segment  of  a wheel  W,  Fig.  4049,  to  which  is  fixed  an  arm  carrying  a 
small  elastic  roller  T,  works  into  the  rack  X,  and  at  each  descent  of  R RJs  thereby  carried  over  the 
under  side  of  the  apparatus  Z Z ; and  this  surface  being  charged  with  printiu^ink,  the  roller  T inks  each 
projecting  figure  before  it  reaches  the  paper  below. 


SEWING  MACHINE — Wilsox’s.  The  machine  of  Mr.  Wilson  uses  two  threads  to  form  the 

stitch,  the  one  thread  by  a shuttle  and  the  other  by  a needle — the  motion  of  the  two  being  regulated  to 
form  a lock  stitch  which  will  not  rip  out  It  produces  one  stitch  during  the  forward  and  another  during 
the  backward  motion  of  the  shuttle.  The  manner  in  which  the  cloth  is  fed-in  to  sew  curved  seams  is 
beautiful. 

Fig.  4052  is  a vertical  transverse  section ; Fig.  4052  is  part  of  a plan  view ; Fig.  4054  is  a detached 
longitudinal  vertical  section.  The  same  letters  of  reference  indicate  like  parts.  A is  a long  table,  which 
supports  the  machinery  ; B is  the  bed- plate,  smoothed  to  fit  into  the  table.  There  are  two  pillars  F F 
to  support  plates  and  shafts ; O is  a top  plate,  and  H is  an  intermediate  oue ; C is  the  main-shaft,  and 
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D 19  a fly-wheel  on  it;  E is  a crank-handle.  There  is  a cylinder  on  the  main-shaft,  having. an  eccentric 
groove  in  it,  (shown  by  the  dotted  lines.)  This  eccentric  groove  operates  the  forked  arm  M of  the 
needle,  which  has  pins  in  it  inserted  in  the  groove,  which  gives  an  out-aud-in  motion  to  the  needle,  wheo 
the  handle  E is  turned.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fly-wheel  there  is  a cam  for  operating  the  ratchet 


arm  W,  which  has  a pall  on  its  lower  end  to  take  into  a ratchet-wheel  on  the  spindle  below,  and  turn 
it  P is  a pinion  on  the  small  horizontal  shaft,  which  is  turned  by  a cog-wheel  on  the  main-shaft  above. 
L is  a lever  which  hangs  down  to  vibrate  and  operate  the  shuttle-bar  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
spool  is  not  seen,  but  the  thread  is  shown  passing  behind  the  needle-arm  M.  The  needle  is  at  the  lower 
end.  The  shuttle,  6,  is  like  a weavers,  and  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  as  on  a loom.  The  har 
on  the  plate,  Fig.  4058,  has  two  spring  fingers  embracing  the  shuttle  in  its  raceway,  and  there  is  a pin 
on  the  inside  of  each  finger.  There  are  two  pins  on  the  bar  above  the  shuttle,  between  which  is  em- 
braced the  vibrating-lever  L,  Fig.  4052 ; there- 
fore, when  the  said  lever  is  vibrated,  the  shuttle-  4054. 

bar  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards — one© 
backwards  and  once  forwards  for  every  two 
stitches  of  the  needle.  The  pins  on  the  inside  of 
the  fingers  must  be  lifted  when  the  shuttle  is 
passing  through  the  loop  G,  Fig.  4052,  (formed 
by  the  thread  of  the  needle  behind  the  doth,)  and 
this  is  done  by  a projection  on  the  plate,  above 
the  shuttle  behind  the  fingers.  Each  finger  is 
thrown  out  alternately,  so  that  one  holds  the  shut- 
tle while  the  other  is  free,  and  thus  the  shuttle 
passes  through  the  nccdlc-loop,  forming  the  lock- 
stitch. This  is  the  way  the  shuttle  is  opera- 
ted: 


The  feed  motion  of  tlie  cloth  to  be  sewed  is  peculiar — two  circular  plates  being  employed  for  that 
purpose,  (the  edges  of  them  only  are  seen  in  the  figures.)  R is  a spindle  which  carries  a toothed  wheel 
loose  upon  it,  and  there  is  a small  spindle  with  a fast  wheel  2 upon  it.  The  outer  end  of  this  small 
spindle  carries  the  flat  round  plate  8,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  different  heights,  to  suit  the  sewing  of 
large  and  small  garments,  Ac.  V is  a circular  plate,  concave  on  the  inside,  and  is  of  the  same  size  as 
plate  8.  The  cloth  is  confined  between  these  two  plates,  the  concave  parts  allowing  for  the  folds,  so 
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tlmt  any  curved  seam  may  be  arranged  on  the  periphery,  packing  the  fold?  inside ; and  as  these  plates 
revolve,  the  needle  passes  through  the  cloth  at  the  edge,  aud  thus  sews  circular,  or  any  kind  of  curved 
seam.  In  Figs.  4052  and  4004  there  is  a spindle  Y with  a pinion  on  it  geering  into  wheel  2.  Tliis 
spindle  has  a ratchet-wheel  on  it,  which  is  operated  by  the  ratchet-ann  W,  which  is  hung  on  a centre-pin 
on  the  post  X,  and  thus  motion  is  given  from  the  main-shaft  above  to  the  spindles  Y and  K below,  to 
give  the  plates  3 and  V a rotary  motion  to  feed  the  cloth  to  the  needle,  and  this  is  done  at  regular 
stitch  distance  for  every  stroke.  For  sewing  straight  seams  a different  cloth-holder  i9  used,  but  this 
needs  no  explanation,  such  an  arrangemeut  being  easily  constructed.  For  sewing  curved  seams,  it  will 
easily  be  perceived  how  Mr.  Wilson  has  exercised  a beautiful  ingenuity.  The  one  round  plate  being 
open  concave,  and  the  other  flat,  allows  a seam  of  any  curve  to  be  arranged  to  the  action  of  the  needle, 
and  the  two  plates  arc  then  pressed  together  by  a spring  on  the  bow-plate  4,  Fig.  4052,  to  hold  the 
cloth  snugly  between  the  plates. 

<053. 


When  the  main-shaft  C is  revolved  the  needle-arm  is  vibrated  by  the  eccentric  grooved  cylinder 
the  cam  works  the  ratchet-arm  W ; the  lever  L gets  its  vibratory  motion  likewise  from  a crank-pin  on 
the  spindle  of  the  pinion  P,  which  works  in  a slot  in  the  lever;  and  thus  the  vibratory  and  rotary  mo- 
tions to  work  the  needle,  shuttle,  and  revolving  plates,  are  derived  from  the  main-shaft  C,  when  the 
crank-handle  E is  turned  by  the  operator. 

SMUT  MACHINE.  Description  of  an  improved  smut  machine,  invented  and  patented  by  Jons 
Hollingsworth,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  April  22d,  1861.* 

Fig.  4055  is  a front  view  of  the  machine  when  adjusted  in  its  stand  or  frame. 

It  consists  of  a horizontal  concave  made  of  cast-iron.  An  iron  shaft  passes  through  this  concave,  to 
which  is  fitted  a number  of  beaters ; there  is  a pulley  on  one  end  of  this  shaft,  by  which  it  and  the 
beaters  aro  made  to  revolve  350  to  450  times  per  minute,  accordiug  to  the  amount  of  wheat  to  be 
cleaned,  the  size  of  the  mnehine,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  hopper  through  which  the  grain  enters  the  machine,  also  the  discharging  spout  at  the  other  end, 
are  both  seen  in  Fig,  4055.  The  iron  concave  is  open  at  both  ends  so  us  to  admit  air  freely ; it  is  also 
open  along  the  top — this  aperture  being  about  one  foot  wide,  and  extending  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
cave to  the  other.  Around  this  opening  is  closely  fitted  n wooden  chimney,  which  becomes  smaller  as 
it  ascends ; this  chimney  is  open  at  its  top ; there  is  a glass  window  in  it,  to  show  the  action  of  the 
wheat  when  the  machine  is  in  operation.  When  the  bcaterB  are  revolving,  the  wheat  is  scoured  round 
the  concave  until  it  reaches  the  opening  at  the  top,  where,  by  centrifugJ  force,  it  is  driven  up  the  chim- 
ney, until,  overcome  by  its  gravity,  it  falls  back  into  the  concave,  to  be  scoured  again  ; whilst  the  smut, 
dirt  scoured  off,  the  white  caps  or  chaff,  Ac,  Ac,  being  lighter,  are  forced,  at  the  instant  they  are  disen- 
gaged, up  aud  out  of  the  chimney,  by  a blast  generated  by  the  action  of  the  beaters.  This  cleaning 
process  is  repeated  at  each  revolution  till  the  grain  reaches  the  discharging  spout. 

The  wheat  can  be  scoured  more  or  less,  as  desired,  by  means  of  a number  of  aprons  in  the  back  of 
the  chimney,  which  are  explained  particularly  in  Fig.  4056. 

Fig.  4056  represents  a vertical  section,  or  eud  view,  of  the  concave,  flanges  and  beaters,  wooden 
chimney,  partition  in  it,  and  aprons. 

The  cast-iron  concave  extends  from  A round  to  B;  between  these  two  points  it  is  open;  the  front  of 
the  wooden  chimney  commences  at  B and  ascends  to  F,  the  back  of  the  cuimney  commences  at  A and 
ascends  to  EL  In  this  chimney,  between  the  points  A and  B,  is  seen  an  eud  view  of  a triangular  parti- 
tion, which  extends  from  one  end  of  the  chimney  to  the  other,  dividing  the  chimney  lengthwise  into  two 
parts.  In  the  space  between  the  back  of  the  chimney  and  this  triangular  partition,  is  a number  nf  mov- 
able aprons,  each  of  them  ao  fixed  on  a wire  (one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  partition,  the 
other  passing  through  the  back  of  the  chimney  and  ending  in  a crank,)  that  by  turning  these  wirc-crartka 
(to  which  the  aprons  inside  the  chimney  are  fastened)  any  desired  inclination  can  be  given  to  them. 

Starting  at  the  hopper,  where  the  grain  enters,  following  the  arrows,  the  wheat  is  scoured  round  the 
concave  until  it  reaches  the  point  B ; here,  there  being  no  concave  to  confine  it,  it  is  driven  (at  right 


• See  Journal  Franklin  Institute,  vot.  xxl.,  3d  scries,  p.  382. 
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angles  to  the  face  of  the  heaters)  up  between  the  partition  and  the  front  of  the  chimney ; the  smut,  dirt, 
chaff,  or  white  caps,  dc-,  <to,  pass  up  and  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  with  the  blast ; the  wheat,  freed 
of  its  impurities,  and  being  heavier,  falls  down  the  bade  of  the  chimney  on  to  the  above-described  mov- 
able aprons,  which  conduct  it  again  into  the  concave ; by  moving  these  aprons  in  one  direction  it  is  car- 
ried back,  and  retained  longer  in  the  concave,  and  by  this  means  scoured  over  and  oyer  again ; or  by 
moving  these  aprons  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  hurried  rapidly  through  the  machine,  so  that  a for- 
ward or  backward  inclination  given  to  these  aprons  will  effect  a little  or  a great  deal  of  scouring;  in 
this  respect  they  arc  complete  regulators,  governing  the  scouring  of  wheat  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

For  millers  who  require  an  extraordinary  amount  of  scouring,  there  are  connected  with  this  machine 
four  rubbers,  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  edges  of  the  beatere  in  a few  minutes,  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
scour  very  severely.  They  can  lie  used  or  not,  as  may  be  desired. 


4035. 


This  blast,  which  carries  off  the  smut,  white  caps,  and  other  impurities,  is  generated  by  the  same  ac- 
tion of  the  beaters  that  scours  the  wheat ; the  air  for  it  is  supplied  at  the  open  ends  of  the  concave,  and 
finds  an  ample  and  unobstructed  vent  out  of  the  top  of  the  chimney,  so  that  this  machine,  by  one  and 
the  same  action  of  the  beaters,  (without  any  increase  of  power,)  becomes  a smut-mill,  scourer,  and  exten- 
sive fan. 

Particular  attention  is  desired  to  this  fact,  that  the  blast  carries  out  the  smut  and  impurities  the  in- 
stant they  ore  disengaged,  (which  is  the  only  proper  time  to  be  rid  of  them ;)  it  does  not  allow  them  to 
be  conveyed  through  the  body  of  the  wheat,  (blackening  the  ends  of  the  berries.)  but  it  is  acting  all 
the  time,  driving  the  impurities  out  of  the  chimney  at  each  revolution,  as  fast  os  they  are  disengaged, 
by  the  scouring  action  of  the  beaters. 
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By  this  fan  action  of  the  machine  a current  of  air  is  always  drawing  into  the  open  ends  of  the  concave, 
carrying  with  it  any  dust  floatiug  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  j hencc,  instead  of  being  dirty,  the 
contrary  is  the  case  ; it  cleans  the  room  in  wliich  it  runs. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  action  of  this  machine,  throwing  the  wheat  out  of  the  concave  at  each 
revolution,  it  requires  little  power  to  drive  it 


Crank  to  turndprons 


Wheal  to. 


o other  cleaning  apparatus  is  required,  excepting  a shaking  or  rolling  screen,  be- 
trough  this  smut-mill.  For  merchant  mills,  it  is  capable  of  doing  the  heaviest 
nigh  manner. 

manufactured  by  Beaumont  <fc  Hollingsworth,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
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SPARK  ARRESTER — Oumsa’s  patent.  Fig.  4057  is  a vertical  section  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  4058,  a view  of  the  diaphragm  with  it*  curved  and  inclined  planes,  separating  the  outer  chamber 
from  the  inner  chambers,  and  exhibiting  a view  of  the  ventilators,  or  air-flues,  in  the  lower  or  inclined 
section. 

Fig.  4059  is  a horizontal  view  of  the  under  side  of  Fig.  4058,  showing  a series  of  ventilators  or  air- 
flues,  and  the  curved  plane. 

Fig.  4060  is  a perspective  view  of  a section,  showing  the  combination  of  the  different  parts. 

Fig.  4061  is  a Horizontal  view,  taken  at  the  line  a a of  Fig.  4062,  showing  the  air-flue,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  ventilating  tubes. 

Fig.  4062  is  a vertical  section  of  the  chimney  in  combination  with  the  ventilating  tubes  and  air- 
chambers. 

The  same  letters  in  the  several  figures  represent  the  same  parts. 

The  nature  of  the  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  arranging  upon  the  outside  of  the  inclined 
plane,  at  the  base  of  the  diaphragm,  a series  of  air-fluoa,  extending  from  the  spark-chamber  through 
the  diapliragm,  the  mouths  of  said  flues  being  in  the  spark-chamber,  and  their  exits  in  the  diaphragm, 
so  that  the  rotary  current  of  Bteam,  Ac.,  through  a series  of  curved  flues  in  said  diaphragm,  will  pass 
over  the  exits  of  said  air-flues,  causing  a current  of  air  to  be  drawn  from  said  spark-chamber  through 
said  air-flues  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  steam,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a partial  vacuum 
in  said  spark-chamber  into  which  the  sparks  fall  And  in  order  to  effect  the  deposit  of  such  light 
particles  as  may  possibly  reach  the  top  of  the  diaphragm,  the  nature  of  the  second  part  of  the  in- 
vention consists  in  arranging  mi  air-chamber  within  the  diaphragm  at  the  top  of  the  stack,  which 
chamber  is  ventilated  or  exhausted  by  means  of  tubes  connecting  that  chamber  with  the  air-flue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

To  enable  others  skilled  in  the  art  to  make  and  use  this  invention,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
same  with  reference  to  the  drawings. 


4057. 
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At  the  top  of  the  chimney  A is  placed  an  air-chamber  B,  over  whicli  is  placed  a deflecting  cone  C,  in 
the  form  of  a funnel,  with  the  outer  edges  turned  down  all  around  uniformly,  to  reverberate  the  steam, 
gases,  and  particles,  and  throw  them  into  a scries  of  curved  and  inclined  flues  D,  surrounding  the  air- 
chamber  B,  by  which  a whirling  or  rotary  motion  is  produced  within  the  diaphragm  0.  This  dia- 
phragm b provided  with  a series  of  npertures  G.  The  exhaust  steam,  in  passing  through  the 
chimney  A into  the  air-chamber  B,  has  the  effect  of  drawing  a current  of  air  between  the  curved 
plane  K,  and  the  chimney  A,  through  the  air-flues  F,  out  of  tho  spark -chamber  J. 

The  air-flues  F arc  arranged  on  the  outer  side  of  the  inclined  plane  K,  at  the  base  of  the  dia-  * 
pliragm,  and  extend  from  the  chamber  J through  the  diaphragm  0.  The  mouths  of  the  flues  F are 
in  the  spark-chamber  J,  and  their  exits  c in  the  diaphragm  O,  the  current  of  air  through  them  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  steam,  passing  through  the  inclined  flues  D,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  out  from,  and  prevent  the  sparks,  A<^,  from  passing  into  the 
spark-rhombor  through  said  flues  F. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  diaphragm  O,  under  the  series  of  enrved  and  inclined  flues  D,  is  a curved 
plane  K,  and  an  inclined  plane  E.  In  the  inclined  plane  E b placed  the  series  of  flues  F,  above 
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described.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  circular  current  of  steam,  tfcc.,  within  the  diaphragm  0, 
and  over  the  air  flues  F,  is  to  still  further  exhaust  the  spark-chamber  J of  its  air,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  Bpurk-chamber  J is  ventilated  by  the  passage  of  steam,  tic.,  over  the  air-flue  P,  (shown 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  4062,)  at  the  bottom  of  the  air-chamber  B. 

The  circular  currcut  has  the  tendency  by  its  centrifugal  force  to  throw  the  particles  off  in  a tan- 
gent, against  the  inner  walls  of  tho  diaphragm  0,  and  through  the  apertures  G into  the  outer  or 
spark-chamber  J.  The  deposit  of  tho  sparks,  <fcc.,  in  the  spark-chamber  J is  greatly  facilitated  by 
tnc  action  of  the  partial  vacuum  in  the  spark  chamber  J,  by  which  a draught  is  occasioned  through  the 
apertures  G of  the  diaphragm  O,  towards  said  spark-chamber  J. 

4058.  4062. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  spark-chamber  J is  exhausted  of  its  air,  in  part,  by  every  pulsation  of  ex- 
haust steam,  consequently  between  every  pulsation  tbero  will  be  a draught  towards  the  spark -chamber 
J through  the  air-flue  as  well  as  through  the  aperture  G of  the  diaphragm  0.  This  draught  through  the 
air-flue  towards  the  spark-chamber  J will  nave  the  effect  to  create  a draught  upwards  through  the 
chimney  A,  by  which  the  draught  of  the  furnace  will  be  to  a great  extent  regulated,  and  the  heat  cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Fig.  4062  represents  the  chimney  A,  with  air-chamber  B,  in  connection  with  the  pipes  H,  which, 
pass  to  another  air-chamber  I,  at  the  top  of  the  stack.  The  passage  of  the  steam  through  the  chim- 
ney A tends  to  draw  a current  of  air  through  the  pipes  II,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  spark-chamber  J is  effected,  the  result  of  which  is  to  exhaust  tho  air-ebamber  I of  a por- 
tion of  its  air.  This  air-chamber  I is  provided  with  apertures,  tho  object  of  which  is  to  arrest  such 
light  particles  as  may  possibly  reach  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  cause  them  to  pass  around  again  with 
the  view  of  their  being  deposited.  L is  tho  general  outlet  of  the  steam  and  such  gases  as  may  be 
evolved. 

STOVE,  COOKING.  Figs.  4063  and  4064  represent  a new  form  of  cooking-stove,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  common  pit-coaL 

4001 


4064. 


The  usual  circuitous  arrangements  of  flues  by  which,  in  wood-burning  stoves,  the  beat  is  so  well  ap 
plied  to  the  ovens,  are  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  coal,  owing  to  its  comparative  sluggishness  of  com- 
bustion, and,  with  bituminous  coal,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  soot  in  the  passages. 
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In  this  stove,  by  means  of  an  open  fire-back  and  a sliding  register,  or  other  damper,  the  direct  radia- 
tion of  the  fire  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  oven,  being,  in  fact,  the  old-fashioned  process  of  roasting, 
within  the  limits  of  a portable  stove,  A. 

The  rndiating  heat  is  regulated  by  sliding  the  damper,  which  is  capable  of  perfectly  closing  the 
spaces  between  the  bars  forming  the  firc-back,  and  thus  making  an  ordinary  closed  oven,  6. 

The  fire-door  has  quadrant  sides,  which,  aa  it  is  opened,  form  a canopy,  and  the  front  of  the  grate 
being  lowered,  the  coals  form  a sloping  incandescent  bed  for  broiling,  ft.  The  small  door  above  the 
fire-door  has  quadrant  sides,  which  form  it  into  a hopper  for  convenient  feeding  of  the  fire,  A.  There 
is  a sliding  drawer  under  the  grate  for  collection  of  ashes. 

This  is  known  as  Knight  <fc  Brother’s  patent,  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,)  of  August  27,  1850. 

SUGAR,  MANUFACTURE  OF.  Henry  Blkslmkr'h  Improvements  in  Apparatus  acting  by  cen- 
trifugal force.  This  invention  in  the  treatment  of  saccharine  matter,  by  subjecting  it  to  tlie  action 
of  centrifugal  force,  relates  more  particularly  to  the  apparatus  or  machinery  employed  for  the  pur- 

C,  and  to  the  different  stages  of  sugar-curing  and  refining,  for  which  such  treatment  is  adapted. 

specification  is  divided  into  five  heads,  or  distinct  parts,  under  which  the  apparatus  adapted  for 
the  several  purposes  is  classed  and  set  forth. 

Part  first  refers  to  the  treatment  of  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  cane,  immediately  after  it  has 
been  expressed,  and  in  which  state  it  is  found  to  be  mixed,  to  n greater  or  less  extent,  with  small 
fragments  of  the  cane,  and  the  arrangement  of  centrifugal  apparatus  for  filtering,  whereby  to  separate 
those  particles  from  the  juice. 

Secondly — The  cane-juice,  after  being  filtered  by  the  before-named  apparatus,  may  be  depurated  by 
any  of  the  usual  methods  now  practised,  when  a certain  quantity  of  coagulated  matters  are  found  sus- 
pended in  the  juice.  To  separate  this,  the  patentee  again  applies  the  centrifugal  filtering  apparatus  at 
this  stage  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  in  order  to  separate  such  coagulated  matters,  or  other  solids,  from 
the  saccharine  juice.  The  juice  having  been  thus  purified  and  filtered,  according  to  the  second  part,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  third  part  of  the  invention,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  juice  in 
an  open  pan,  while  in  a heated  state,  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  aqueous  portion ; and  in 
order  to  facilitate  that  process,  it  is  lifted  up  by  centrifugal  agency,  in  a tube  placed  vertically  in 
the  centre  of  a boiling-pan.  The  upper  part  of  this  pipe  is  enlarged,  and  perforated  with  numerous 
boles,  whereby  the  raised  juice  is  dispersed  in  a shower,  in  order  to  present  a greatly  extended  sur- 
face for  evaporation,  by  which  it  may  be  effected  at  a much  lower  temperature,  and  with  much 
greater  rapidity,  than  when  the  area  of  the  pan  is  the  only  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  fourth  part  refers  to  an  apparatus  for  the  application  of  centrifugal  force  to  the  filtration  of 
syrups,  in  the  refining  of  sugars,  and  consists  of  two  modifications  of  the  before-named  machines, 
for  operating  upon  those  fluids,  and  separating  the  coagulated  or  solid  matters  therefrom,  after  the 
process  of  “ blowing  up,”  preparatory  to  passing  the  syrups  through  the  chnrcoal  filter. 

The  fifth  part  refers  to  the  application  of  certain  improved  modifications  of  the  centrifugal  force 
apparatus,  to  the  separation  of  the  crystals  from  the  fluids,  and  other  matters,  with  which  they  arc 
mixed.  In  connection  with  this  part,  a mode  of  preventing  the  vibration,  which  attends  the  action  of 
centrifugal  machines  while  worlting,  affecting  tne  buildings  in  which  they  are  placed;  also  to  feed- 
ing and  discharging  the  materials  operated  upon  in  those  machiues ; and  also  in  the  methods  of 
applying  motive  power  for  driving  the  same;  and  in  the  construction  of  the  perforated  drums. 


4065. 


4066. 


Figs.  4065  and  4066  exhibit  an  elevation  amt  section  of  the  improved  centrifugal  machine, 
adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  the  first  part ; that  is  to  say.  the  separation  of  small 
fragments  of  the  cane  from  saccharine  juice,  previous  to  tho  succeeding  operation  of  depurating  the 
juice,  to  separnte  it  from  coagulated  matters  found  therein.  Fig.  4065  is  an  elevation  of  the  first  im- 
proved machine  ; and  Fig.  4066  is  a vertical  section  thereof,  taken  through  the  centre  shaft ; a a is  the 
oxternal  casing  for  the  reception  of  the  juice,  as  it  passes  through  the  separating  drum.  This  case 
is  furnished  with  a conical  bottom  b b,  which  cunducts  the  juice  to  the  centre  at  c,  for  the  purpose  to 
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be  hereafter  described;  dd  is  the  perforated  drum,  supported  on  a vortical  shaft  c,  as  in  ordinary  ; 
it  is  affixed  to  the  shaft  by  attaching  the  bottom  to  a central  flange  /,  and  also  by  a cone  g,  which 
serves  to  strengthen  the  support  of  the  drum;  and  to  fill  the  centre  thereof,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
materials  operated  upon  in  the  drum.  The  drum  d is  formed  slightly  conical,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  fibrous  material  between  two  thicknesses  of  perforated  metal;  the  inner  thick- 
nesses of  metal  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  b,  while  the  outer  thickness  is  placed  over  the  fibrous  ma- 
terial, and  drawn  downwards  by  means  of  lacing;  the  increasing  diameter  towards  the  bottom  caus- 
ing the  fabric  to  bo  firmly  compressed  between  the  two.  The  shaft  c is  driven  by  means  of  the 
friction-pulleys  h h , one  of  which  is  on  the  driving  shaft  i,  supported  on  bearings  k,  mounted  on  an 
arm  of  a trivet-frame  /.  This  shaft  also  carries  a band-wheel  m,  by  which  motion  is  simultaneously 
imparted  to  the  wheel  n.  This  wheel,  although  supported  on  the  shaft  e,  is  not  affixed  thereto, 
but  to  a socket  o fitted  to  that  shaft.  The  arm  />,  formed  hollow,  for  lightness,  and  triangular  in  cross- 
section,  for  strength,  is  attached  to  the  socket  o,  which  carries  inclined  segmental  scrapers  qqq,  formed 
of  a like  radius  as  the  drum  d,  and  so  disposed  as  to  approximate,  without,  however,  touching  the  interior 
of  the  drum.  The  object  of  these  scrapors,  qqq,  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  materials  that  do  not  pass  the 
perforated  drum  adhering  thereto,  ana  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  fift  them  up  out  of  the  drum.  Motion 
being  given  to  the  shaft  i,  by  throwing  the  strap  from  the  loose  to  the  fast  pulley,  at  r,  and  the  supply 
of  the  cane-juico  admitted  by  the  pipe  t,  the  action  of  the  machine  will  bo  thus: — The  rapid  rotation  of 
the  drum  a will  cause  the  fluid  portion  of  the  juice  to  pass  through  the  perforations,  while  the  small 
pieces  of  cane  will  be  retained  within  the  interior  of  the  drum.  The  band  giving  motion  to  the  wheel 
n is  crossed  and  guided  by  turning  pulleys,  so  as  to  drive  the  arm  p aud  scrapers  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  drum ; but  the  wheel  » beiug  of  less  diameter  than  the  wheel  m,  it  follows  that  the 
arm  p will  travel  faster  than  the  drum,  and,  consequently,  to  gain  upon  it  during  its  motion.  This 
excess  of  motion  causes  the  scrapers  q to  pass  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  drum,  thereby  re- 
moving any  adhering  particles  therefrom,  and  causing  the  mass  of  such  to  be  raised  ufiou  the  inside 
of  the  drum.  Tho  continual  motion  of  the  scrapers  will  finally  cause  the  accumulated  mass  to  be 
lifted  above  tho.  top  of  the  drum,  when  they  will  fly  off,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
be  received  by  tho  guard  «,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Tne  differential  motion  of  the  sernpers  and  the 
drum,  os  beforo  mentioned,  cause  the  mass  of  matters  retained  to  be  lifted  up,  the  centrifugal  force  main- 
taining their  elevated  position  until  the  subsequent  return  of  the  scrapers,  when  the  whole  is  lifted  a 
stage  higher,  until  expelled  as  explained.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  sliaft  e a centrifugal  disk-pump 
w is  fixed,  having  its  central  opening  immediately  under  the  opening  c,  through  wliich  tho  juice 
descends;  this  pump  participating  in  the  rapid  rotatory  motion  of  tho  drum,  throws  the  juice  into 
the  casing,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  any.  part  of  the  building  by  the  pipe  v,  the  pressure  created 
by  the  pump  to  being  sufficient  to  raise  the  liquor  to  any  height  desired. 

[This  pump  forms  the  subject  of  a patent  previously  obtained  by  the  present  patentee.] 

The  second  part,  which  refers  to  the  depuration  of  sugars,  may  be  effected  by  tho  foregoing  cen- 
trifugal machine,  modified  for  the  purpose,  by  others  to  be  hereafter  described,  or  by  the  ordinary 
methods  now  in  practice. 

Tho  third  part  refers  to  a mode  of  increasing  the  evaporating  surface  of  sugar,  by  dispersing  it  in 
a shower,  while  in  a heated  state,  in  order  the  more  rapidly  to  evaporate  the  aqueous  particles. 

The  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose  is  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  centrifugal  pump;  and 
consists  of  a vertical  pipe,  stepped  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  evaporating-pan.  On  the  top  of 
this  pipe  is  placed  a double  conical  vessel,  or  disperser,  perforated  on  the  periphery,  and  with  its 
larger  diameter  upwards.  This  pump  having  been  filled,  a rapid  rotary  motion  is  communicated 
theroto  by  a band  or  other  means;  the  liquor  in  the  enlarged  conical  part  emerges  from  two  perfo- 
rations, which  causes  a flow  up  the  pipe  from  the  pan.  The  perforations  at  the  upper  and  greatest 
diameter  project  the  syrup  to  the  greatest  distance ; while  tne  liquor  passing  from  the  lower  per- 
forations mils  near  the  centre,  thereby  spreading  it  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  pan,  in  which 
it  falls,  to  bo  again  raised  by  the  pump.  A ball- valve,  placed  near  the  foot  of  the  upright  pipe,  pre- 
vents the  syrup  returning  when  the  machine  is  stopped.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  lower  end 
(which  is  not  perforated)  of  tho  truncated  cone  serves  to  give  the  centrifugal  force  necessary  to 
again  cause  the  ascent  of  the  juice,  when  the  pump  is  set  iu  motion.  A current  of  air  passing  through 
the  shower  of  juice  facilitates  the  operation. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  invention  has  reference  to  apparatus  for  the  application  of  centrifugal  force 
to  the  filtration  of  syrups,  for  the  separation  of  coagulated  matters  therefrom,  after  the  process  of 
“blowing  up.”  This  apparatus  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  at  page  952,  but  is  without  the 
centrifugal  forcing-pump;  the  machine  for  this  purpose  is  not  fitted  with  the  shield  or  guard,  as  in 
this  case  the  separated  matters  are  not  thrown  off  from  the  drum  as  before.  The  drum  of  this  ma- 
chine is  of  two  different  diameters,  having  an  addition  to  the  top  of  a larger  diameter  than  the?  body, 
or  that  part  in  which  the  scrapers  are  situate.  The  coagulated  matters,  as  they  are  intercepted  and 
retained  by  the  drum  during  its  rotation,  arc  carried  up  as  before,  and  when  raised  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  smaller  part  of  the  drum,  it  is  thrown  into  the  larger  part,  by  which  it  is  retained  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  accumulates  for  removal,  when  tho  machine  is  stopped  for  that  purpose ; the  syr* 
up  is  collected  by  the  outer  casing,  and  conveyed  by  a pipe  to  tho  cliarcoal  filter,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  Some  little  difference  exists  in  the  arrangement  of  tho  driving-geer ; this  machine  being 
represented  ns  actuated  by  bond-pulleys,  for  both  drum  and  scrapers,  the  differential  motion  pro- 
ducing the  action  of  the  scrapers  as  before.  Iu  some  instances,  in  the  filtration  of  syrups,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  exclude  them  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  as  much  os  possible,  ns  the  patentee  finds 
that  the  action  of  the  air  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  sugar. 

Fig.  4067  represents  a vertical  section  of  a centrifugal  apparatus  for  this  purpose ; it  consists  of  a 
drum  a,  of  the  construction  liefore  described  ; it  is  mounted  on  a hollow  axis  b,  which  emerges  from 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  casing  c c,  through  stuffing-boxes  d d,  and  is  fitted  at  the  top  with 
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a strap-rigger  or  other  means  of  communicating  rotary  motion  thereto.  The  drum  a is  securely  fixed 
to  the  shaft  b,  and  consequently  revolves  with  it.  On  the  interior  of  the  drum  a two  radial  arms  t e are 

E*  *1,  which  carry  brushes  h h,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  coagu- 

matter  that  may  adhere  in  the  perforations  of  the  drum ; f is  the  4067* 

3ly-pipc  for  the  delivery  of  the  svrup,  which  pipe  is  united  to  the 
b by  a stuffing-box  g,  and  remains  stationary,  while  the  shaft  J i9 
driven  by  a strnp-rigger ; the  syrup,  as  it  flows  down  the  shaft  b,  enters 
the  boss  of  the  arms  e r,  bv  the  apertures  in  the  shaft,  and  thence  escapes 
at  openings  i i,  in  the  extreme  ends  of  the  arms  e;  these  openings  i i are 
situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arms,  so  that  the  liquid,  on  emerging 
therefrom,  may  tend  to  force  round  those  arms;  the  syrup  thus  admitted 
to  the  drum  will  be  acted  on  by  the  centrifugal  force  0?  the  rotating ‘drum, 
and  escape  through  the  perforations  into  the  casing  c,  in  which  it  is  col- 
lected and  transmitted  by  suitable  communications  to  the  receptacle  de- 
sired. 

The  coagulated  matters  retained  in  the  drum  are  removed  from  the  in- 
terior by  the  brushes  h h,  and  conducted  by  the  conical  bottom  of  the  drum 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  with  which  these  are  in  communication. 

The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  b is  furnished  with  a stop-cock  k,  which  is 
opened  occasionally  on  an  accumulation  of  coagulated  matters  taking 
place ; these  matters  aro  permitted  to  run  out  by  stopping  the  machine, 
in  order  to  allow  them  to  descend  from  the  periphery  of  the  drum  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  Hand  holes  are  made  in  tho  lower  part  of  the 
casing,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  in  order  to  turn  the  tap  k. 

Thu  lower  part  of  the  casing  also  serves  as  a collector  for  the  coagulated 
matters,  which  are  conveyed  thence  bv  suitable  communication.  In  work- 
ing this  machine,  the  casing  c will  deliver  the  syrup  to  a higher  level  than 
tho  drum  is  situate,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  syrup  ejected 

by  it.  It  was  before  mentioned  that  the  drum-arms  were  loose  on  tho  shaft  b ; they  will,  however, 
revolve  with  the  drum,  but  with  additional  speed  due  to  the  height  of  fall  of  the  syrup  which  escapes 
by  the  apertures  i i,  a9  beforo  mentioned,  producing  a driving  power  on  the  principle  of  Barker’s  milL 
Inc  syrup,  having  been  thus  treated,  will  be  conveyed  away  by  a close  pipe  to  a suitable  receptacle, 
and  be  prevented  coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  during  the  operation. 

The  fifth  part  of  this  invention  refers  to  a variety  of  modifications  of  the  centrifugal  drum  apparatus, 
for  the  purposes  of  sugar  manufacture,  with  a view  to  facilitate  or  improve  the  manufacture,  for  the 
application  of  power  thereto,  and  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  results  to  the  buildings  in  which  such 
machines  are  placed.  Fig.  4088  represents  a vertical  section  of  a centrifugal  drum,  in  which  the  mat- 
ters separated  from  syrups  are  ejected  from  the  machine  bv  the 
ceutrifugttl  force  alone,  according  to  the  supply  of  syrup  admit- 
ted to  the  drum,  which  is  regulated  by  a stop  cock  on  the  sup- 
ply-pipe. Hie  centre  of  the  drum  a is  provided  with  the  conical 
centre  filling-piece,  as  before;  concentric  with  this,  another  con- 
ical shield  b is  placed,  between  which  and  the  centre  cone  the 
supply  of  syrup  is  admitted  by  the  pipe  c.  The  partition  b is 
supported  on  a series  of  radial  vaucs,  which  carry  the  syrup 
round,  and  causes  it  to  be  thrown  towards  the  circumference  of 
the  drum.  Tho  apertures  of  this  drum  commence  from  below, 
on  a level  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  centre-piece  b ; the  syrup 
must  therefore  rise  to  that  point  before  any  escapes.  The  mat- 
ters intercepted  and  retained  by  the  drum  will  thus  always  rest 
on  the  fresh  supply  of  the  syrup.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
syrups,  having  egress  to  the  drum,  will  force  up  the  separated 
matters,  which,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  drum,  will  be  thrown 
off,  and  received  in  some  suitable  receptacle  surrounding  the  drum.  By  regulating  the  supply  of  the 
pipe  r,  the  matters  separated  from  the  syrup  will  be  allowed  to  remain  a longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time  under  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  drum. 

An  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  shown  at  Fig.  4089,  in  vertical  section,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  vibratory’  motion,  resulting  from  the  unequal  load  of  centrifugal  machines,  being  communicated 
to  the  building  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  drum  for  this  object  is  suspended  from  the  flooring  above, 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  having  a hall-joint  or  bearing  a for  the  sus|>ension  of  the  drum,  and  the 
transmission  of  motion  thereto.  This  ball  a is  connected  by  two  segmental  pieces,  placed  across  each 
other,  as  shown  in  enlarged  views.  Tho  upper  segment  fits  into  a channel  cut  in  a cup-piece  attached 
to  the  driving-shaft  b,  while  the  cross  segment  fits  into  a like  recess  in  the  ball  a.  This  permits  the 
free  oscillatory  motion  of  the  shaft  e,  and  the  suspended  drum  d.  Motion  is  represented  as  being  com- 
municated by  a band  or  cord,  but  geering  or  other  means  may  be  resorted  to.  The  casing  which 
receives  the  syrup  from  the  drum  is  placed  and  fixed  on  the  floor  beneath,  and  also  restricts  the  obicu- 
lar  motion  of  the  drum.  For  this  pur|x>«e  a pulley  f is  placed  ou  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a surface  g,  which,  with  the  pulley,  comes  in  contact  on  any  excess  of  the  obicular  motion 
of  the  drum  taking  place,  and  confining  such  motion  within  certain  limits.  The  periphery  of  the  pul- 
ley is  further  covered  with  leather,  or  some  soft  material,  to  lessen  the  effect  of  any  blow  that  may 
result 

Another  improvement  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  a centrifugal  apparatus  adapted  for  permitting 
the  removal  and  change  of  the  rotating  drums,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  matters  to  oe  treated. 
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This  is  represented  at  Fig.  4070;  a conical  centre-piece  a is  fixed  to  the  shaft  !>,  winch  is  driven  from 
below.  The  centre  of  the  drum  is  made  to  fit  and  rest  upon  the  centre,  so  as  readily  to  admit  of 
removal,  as  described,  when  required  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  matters  to  be  treated. 


4070. 


The  drum  in  Fig.  4070  is  represented  as  being  driven  by  means  of  the  simple  emissive  engine,  the 
arms  dd  of  which  are  placed  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  drum  ; the  steam-passage  is  up  the  centre  of 
the  ball-step,  as  clearly  seen,  the  engine  acting  by  the  emission  thereof,  at  opposite  apertures,  is  well 
understood.  The  upper  part  of  this  engine  casing  is  sunk  level  with  the  floor,  to  obviate  any  incon- 
venience in  getting  at  the  machine. 


TUBE-MAKING  MACHINERY — Deakin’s  improvements,  1850.  The  patentee’s  invention  relates 
to  rolling  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  cylindrical,  taper,  and  other  tubes  and  solids. 


4071. 


4072. 


Fig.  4071  represents  a longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  machinery  for  making  tubes,  taken  centri- 
cally  through  the  rollers  at  the  line  1,1;  Fig.  4072  is  a plan  view.  A A,  the  side  framing  of  the  ap- 
paratus, upon  which  are  mounted  the  four  pairs  of  rollers,  B B B B.  The  patentee  does  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  the  employment  of  this  number  of  rollers  in  each  apparatus,  as  a greater  or  less  num- 
ber rnay  be  used,  but  he  prefers  this  number  generally,  as  most  advantageous.  These  rollers  arc  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  spur-wheels,  so  that  the  surface  velocities  of  the  rollers  acting  immediately 
upon  the  metal  passing  between  shall  be  equal,  although  the  diameters  of  such  rollers  may  be  unequal 
or  equal,  as  most  convenient  Immediately  in  front  of  the  first  pair  of  these  rollers  B B are  placed  the 
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pair  of  rollers  CC1,  the  centres  of  the  shafts  of  these  rollers  being  in  a direction  at  or  near  right  angles 
to  those  of  the  rollers  B B,  ami  therefore  revolving  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  peripheries  of  the  roll- 
ers B B are  all  concave,  the  concavity  of  the  first  pair  from  the  rollers  C C1  being  greater  than  the  coo- 
cavity  of  the  other  pairs,  and  this  concavity  decreases  in  each  pair  of  rollers  until  the  last,  in  which  the 
two  concavities  of  tne  rollers  form  together  a circle.  The  peripheries  of  the  two  rollers  C C*  are  differ- 
ent from  each  other ; that  is,  one  of  them,  as  C,  is'  convex,  and  the  other,  C\  is  concave.  The  lower  ends 
of  the  vertical  shafts  D D,  carrying  the  rollers  C C1,  revolve  in  steps,  E1,  E’,  ujxm  the  bed-plate  F,  which 
thereby  supports  the  weight  of  them  and  the  rollers.  The  rollers  are  geereu  together  by  spur-wheels, 
and  the  requisite  rotary  motion  is  given  to  them  and  to  the  rollers  B B by  any  well  known  and  conve- 
nient means.  G represents  the  plate  or  skelp  of  metal  in  the  process  of  being  bent  and  formed  into  a 
tube.  The  flat  skelp  is  previously  heated  in  a suitable  furnace,  and  then  passed  through  the  machine, 
first  between  the  convex  and  concave  rollers  C C\  by  which  it  is  bent  from  its  previous  flat  form,  and 
assumes  that  of  the  peripheries  of  the  rollers,  being  about  serai-cylindrical,  of  considerably  larger  diam- 
eter or  radius  than  that  of  the  intended  tube,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  first  pair  of  the  horizontal  rollers 
B B,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  skelp  becomo  further  bent  round,  and  begin  to  approach  each  other,  and 
this  rounding  gradually  goes  on  in  the  passage  between  the  remaining  pairs  of  rollers.  In  passing  be- 
tween the  second  pair  of  rollers,  tho  edges  are  caused  to  approach  nearer  together ; the  action  of  the 
third  pair  brings  tne  edges  into  contact,  and  the  last  pair  effects  the  closing  or  welding  of  the  joint 
When  the  whole  formation  of  the  tube  is  intended  to  be  effected  at  one  operation  of  the  machine,  it  is 
Decenary  that  the  skelp  should  be  at  a welding  heat  when  passed  into  the  machine.  Tlius  it  will  bo 
seen,  that  at  one  operation  of  the  machiue,  the  flat  plate  or  skelp  will  be  bent  up  to  the  cylindrical  form, 
the  joint  welded  up,  and  the  perfect  tube  produced  at  one  heat  of  mctaL  This  result,  however,  cannot 
always  be  obtained,  as  when  very  thin  plates  or  skelps  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tubes.  In  this 
case  the  metal  cannot  be  retained  at  a welding  heat  sufficiently  long  to  insure  a perfect  junction  of  the 
edges  of  the  skelp  at  the  lost  pair  of  rollers,  therefore  the  skelp  is  bent  up  to  the  tubular  form,  and  the 
edges  brought  together  at  the  first  operation,  preparatory  to  the  welding  process,  which  the  patentee 
then  effects  by  passing  it,  at  a welding  heat,  between  the  rollers  of  a second  machine  of  similar  construc- 
tion to  that  previously  described,  but  not  having  any  rollers  similar  to  these,  C C*.  The  rollers  B B are 
sometimes  arranged  in  vertical  positions,  instead  of  horizontal,  as  described ; the  rollers  C C*  will  like- 
wise be  reversed  in  their  position,  but  their  action  on  the  skelp  and  the  result  will  be  precisely  the 
samo  09  by  the  first  arrangements. 

Tho  next  improvement  consists  in  the  means  of  manufacturing  taper  tubes.  The  machinery  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  previously  described  for  manufacturing  cylindrical  tubes, 
except  that  one  or  more  of  the  pairs  of  rollers  employed,  instead  of  having  their  grooves  regular,  and 
of  equal  size  throughout  the  whole  of  their  peripheries,  are  formed  of  varying  sizes,  either  increasing  or 
decreasing,  according  as  the  tube  to  be  manufactured  is  required  to  be  produced  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing diameter.  One  of  the  rollers  is  represented  in  section,  Fig.  4078,  which  shows  the  form  of  the 


4073. 


4074. 


groove.  It  will  be  seen  that  proceeding  from  the  entter  I*,  Fig.  4078,  in  one  direction  round  the  roller, 
the  size  of  the  groove  is  gradually  increased  until  it  arrives  at  the  same  point,  which  is  the  junction  of 
the  greatest  and  smallest  portions  of  the  groove ; proceeding  in  the  other  direction  from  the  same  point 
the  reverse  obtains,  the  corresponding  roller  working  with  the  one  shown  in  section,  both  being  grooved 
in  a similar  manner,  so  that  wnen  working  together  they  present  a circular  passage  of  gradually  vary- 
ing diameter,  and  thereby  produce  a tube,  the  taper  of  which  corresponds  with  the  varying  size  of  the 
grooves ; the  variation  in  tne  sizes  of  the  grooves  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  degree  of  taper  the 
manufactured  tube  is  required  to  have.  The  patentee  sometimes  employs  taper  plates  or  skelps  of 
metal  in  the  manufacture  of  taper  tubes,  bp  means  of  the  above -described  machinery ; and  when  he  re- 
quires to  manufacture  tubes  with  the  interior  cylindrical,  and  taper  upon  the  exterior,  he  then  employs 
skelps  of  metal  of  unequal  thickness.  The  means  adopted  for  forming  and  making  the  varying  grooves 
in  the  rollers,  so  that  they  shall  present  a smooth  surface,  and  also  that  their  variations  shall  be  perfectly 
regular  and  uniform  throughout  the  circumference,  is  this : — It  consists  of  a frame  or  head-stock  II,  Fig. 
4073,  fitted  in  bearings,  in  the  top  of  the  uprights  of  which  is  mounted  the  shaft  or  mandril  H1,  upon 
which  is  fixed  the  driving  cone  of  pulleys  or  wheels,  II*,  by  which  the  requisite  rotary  motion  is  given 
to  the  mandril  II : the  mandril  is  hollow,  and  slotted  upon  opposite  sides.  A rod  I passes  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  mandril  from  one  end.  The  inner  end  of  the  rod  is  pointed  or  wedge  shaped,  and  passes 
into,  and  bears  against  a corresponding  recess  in  the  end  of  the  cutter  I1,  which  is  of  two  or  more  parts, 
tho  cutting-edges  of  which  pass  through  tho  slots  in  the  rides  of  the  mandril,  and  project  beyond  it. 
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The  rod  I is  caused  to  traverse  along  the  mandril  by  means  of  the  screw  I*  passing  through  a bracket 
fixed  to  the  back  of  the  upright  currying  the  open  end  of  the  mandril,  the  end  of  the  screw  bearing 
against  the  end  of  the  slotting-rod  I,  bo  that  as  the  screw  is  screwed  up,  it  causes  the  cutter  to  expand 
by  acting  on  the  rod.  The  cutter  is,  of  course,  carried  round  with  the  mandril.  A spur-pinion  is  fixed 
upon  the  screw  I*  by  which  a slow  but  regular  rotary  motion  is  given  to  it,  by  which  the  expansion  of 
tho  cutter  is  cffecteu  at  a regular  and  uniform  rate.  The  rollers  L L are  mounted  upon  shafts  in  a 
carrying- frame,  in  position  shown,  the  groove  to  be  cut  ofli  one  being  above  and  one  beneath  the  cutter. 
A slow  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  rollers,  both  moving  at  equal  velocities,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
rapid  motion  is  given  to  the  mandril  and  cutters ; when  the  cutter  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings, the  largest  part  of  the  groove  required  will  be  cut,  because  the  largest  part  of  the  cutter  is  then 
in  the  plane  passing  through  the  two  centred  of  the  rollers ; but  as  the  cutting  progresses,  the  size  of 
the  groove  cut  will  gradually  decrease,  by  reason  of  the  cutter  being  caused  to  traverse  along  the  man- 
dril, when  the  small  part  of  the  cutter  comes  gradually  into  action,  until  the  rollers  have  made  ono 
revolution,  when  the  cutter  will  have  traversed  so  far  that  only  the  small  end  of  the  cutter  will  be  in 
action,  in  cutting  the  smallest  part  of  the  groove,  where  tbo  junction  with  the  largest  part  of  it  takes 
place.  The  degree  of  variation  of  the  grooves  cut  in  the  peripheries  of  the  rollers  will  depend  upon  the 
form  and  length  of  the  cutter,  and  amount  and  rate  of  traverse  given  to  it,  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
rollers  upon  their  axis.  In  manufacturing  other  forms  of  tube,  the  patentee  employs  the  cylindrical 
tubes  iu  the  manner  before  described,  which  are  reheated  and  passed  between  rollers,  the  peripheries 
of  which  are  of  such  a form  as  to  cause  the  tubes  to  assume  the  exterior  form  desired.  A pair  of  rollers, 
the  forms  or  shapes  of  the  peripheries  of  which  are  such  as  to  compress  the  cylindrical  tubes  between 
them,  and  into  tne  form  of  a hollow  railway  rail,  are  shown  in  Fig.  4076. 

Fig.  4074  shows  an  arrangement  of  these  rollers,  OOO,  placed  triangularly,  for  compressing  and  roll- 
ing cylindrical  tubes  into  hollow  trilateral  forms,  suitable  likewise  for  railway  rails,  tne  peripheries  of 
the  rollers  being  of  such  shapes  as  to  produce  the  forms  required. 

Fig.  4075  shows  the  hollow  trilateral  rail  produced,  and  rolled  by  the  arrangement  of  rollers,  os  shown 
in  Fig.  4074. 

4075.  4078. 


Fig.  4080  is  another  form  of  hollow  trilateral  rail,  slightly  differing  from  the  preceding. 

Fig.  4078  represents  a cylindrical  tube. 

Fig.  4079  is  a taper  tube,  the  interior  and  exterior  being  of  uniform  taper,  and  of  equal  thickness  of 
metal  throughout 

Fig.  4077  represents  a tube  tanered  exteriorly,  and  cylindrical  interiorly,  and  of  an  equal  thickness 
of  metal.  Mandrils  may  be  employed  or  not  in  the  above  modes  of  manufacturing  tubes,  as  convenient. 

The  next  improvement  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  spiral  or  helical  metal  tubes.  This  improve- 
ment is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4081,  which  represents  an  elevation  of  the  apparatus.  The  apparatus  con- 


sists of  a pair  of  rollers  F P,  mounted  one  above  the  other  in  the  framing  Q Q,  the  bearings  in  which 
the  rollers  revolve  being  in  the  uprights  Q1  Q‘  of  the  framing,  and  the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  bear- 
ings being  such  that  the  rollers  mnv  be  removed  or  replaced  with  facility,  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  rollers  from  the  frame  before  the  spiral  or  helical  tubes  can  be  removed  from  the  rollers.  These 
rollers  are  geered  together  at  one  end  by  the  geering-wheels  P*  P1,  so  that  they  revolve  in  unison.  The 
peripheries  of  the  rollers  are  formed  with  spiral  grooves  TT,  around  which  the  direction  of  the  spiral 
of  one  is  iu  one  direction,  and  that  of  the  other  is  in  another  direction,  so  that  as  the  rollers  revolve,  the 
grooves  of  one  always'  coinoidc  with  the  grooves  of  the  other,  and  the  two  together  form  the  exterior 
of  the  spiral  tube,  as  is  the  case  with  grooved  rollers  generally.  The  grooves  may  be  of  any  form  so 
as  to  manufacture  the  spiral  or  helical  tubes  of  any  form  of  cross-section  desired.  Motion  is  given  to 
the  rollers  bv  any  convenient  means.  When  a spiral  tube  is  to  be  formed,  the  tube  is  previously  man- 
ufactured cylindrical,  or  of  other  shape  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  as  the  rollers  P P revolve,  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  applied  to  the  grooves  in  the  rollers  at  or  near  the  smaller  ends  of  them,  or  the  reverse,  a 
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tions : in  the  first  place,  the  valve  being  formed  by  two  disks  connected  by  a spindle,  the  force  of  the 
steam  acting  against  the  disks  in  opposite  directions  puts  a great  strain  on  the  spindle,  so  that  should 
it  be  slightly  eccentric,  the  valve  will  be  sprung  from  the  seat  and  will  leak ; and  in  the  second  place, 
the  difference  of  expansion  between  the  valve  spindle,  which  is  completely  surrounded  by  steam,  and 
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catch  being  provided  to  secure  it,  and  as  the  rollers  revolve,  the  tube  will  be  drawn  between  them,  and 
coiled  along  the  spiral  grooves  TT,  thus  forming  the  spiral  tube  required,  and  when  the  tube  lias  been 
formed,  the  machinery  is  stopped  and  the  rollers  removed  from  their  bearings,  when  the  spiral  tube 
may  be  drawn  off.  The  rollers  are  then  replaced  in  their  bearings  preparatory  to  another  operation. 
The  rollers  may  be  formed  with  any  required  degree  of  taper,  so  as  to  manufacture  tubes  of  correspond- 
ing forms,  and  the  spiral  grooves  may  be  made  so  as  to  produce  spiral  tubes  either  regular  or  irregular 
in  the  pitch  of  the  spirals,  increasing  or  decreasing,  as  required.  When  it  is  required  to  manufacture 
helical  tubes,  the  patentee  employs  cylindrical  instead  of  taper  rollers,  and  proceeds  as  before  described, 
with  respect  to  spiral  tubes.  By  this  improved  machine  the  patentee  is  enabled  to  manufacture  spiral 
or  helical  tubes,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  spiral  or  helix  snail  be  either  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
This  is  effected  simply  by  causing  the  straight  tube  to  be  coiled  during  the  process,  and  wrapped 
around  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  rollers,  the  grooves  of  one  being  right-handed,  and  the  other 
left-handed,  and  therefore  a correspondingly  formed  tube  is  produced. 


VALVES,  BALANCED — Stevens’  Improvements,  1851.  The  patentee’s  object  is  a convenient 
adaptation  to  the  double-acting  steam-engines  of  balanced  valves,  commonly  known  as  the  Cornish 
double-beat  valves.  For  the  balanced  spindle  valve,  as  commonly  constructed,  is  liable  to  two  objec- 
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the  9team-chc?ts  holding  the  valves,  which  is  on  the  outside,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  will  also  cause 
the  valves  to  leak.  The  valves  commonly  known  as  the  Cornish  double-beat  valves  are  obviously 
Buperior  in  principle  to  the  spindle  valves  just  described,  and  having  lx?en  invented  nenrly  a century 
ago,  and  been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  general  introduction  in  the 
double-acting  steam-engine,  where  balanced  valves  are  used,  has  been  prevented  or  retarded  by  the 
difficulties  presented  for  their  adaptation  to  that  purpose.  These  difficulties  might  be  of  the  space 
occupied,  or  of  the  expense,  or  of  such  an  adaptation  as  would  alter  but  little  the  arrangements  of  the 
existing  parts  of  the  engine.  The  object  is  to  endeavor  to  arrange  these  valves  in  such  manner  that 


the  advantages  gained  by  their  superiority  in  principle  may  not  be  so  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulties 
above  named,  as  to  prevent  their  general  introduction.  To  effect  this,  the  valves  arc  arranged  on  the 
same  level,  as  this  is  the  arrangement  most  generally  adopted  in  engines  having  balanced  valves  ; and 
for  the  same  purpose  certain  peculiarities  are  introduced  in  the  construction  of  the  valve,  that  render  it 
different  from  any  hitherto  in  use. 

Fig.  4083  represents  a side  view  of  one  of  each  of  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves  ; the  steam-volvo 
being  the  Cornish  valve,  and  the  exhaust-valve  having  Stevens’  improvement 

Fig.  4084  represents  a vertical  section  of  the  same  valves  both  raised  off  their  scats,  which  are  also 
shown  in  section. 

Fig.  4085  represents  a horizontal  view  of  the  same  valves. 
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Fig.  408*2  represents  a vertical  section  of  the  side-pipes,  s*  ara-eh  ’sts,  valves,  and  valve-9cata. 

.Fig.  4086  represents  a horizontal  cross-section  of  the  lower  steam-chest  valves  and  valve-seats,  taken 
tlirough  the  doited  line  xx  of  Fig.  4082. 

Fig.  4087  represents  a horizontal  view  of  the  lower  steam-chest. 

Fig.  408S  represents  a vertical  section  of  the  side-pipes,  taken  through  the  dotted  line  y y of  Fig.  4082. 

In  the  draw uigs,  a is  the  lower  steam-chest;  b is  the  upper  steam-chest;  c and  c are  the  side-pipes, 
leading  respectively  to  the  boiler  and  condenser ; d and  a are  the  openings  from  the  side-pipes  into  the 
cylinder  nozzles ; e is  the  opening  into  the  condenser. 

A A represents  the  two  steam-valves,  diiTering  but  little,  if  any,  from  the  Cornish  valve ; m and  m 
represents  the  two  exhaust-' valves,  allowing  the  alterations  made  to  adapt  them  to  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  relatively  to  the  steam-passages.  In  the  first  place  we  will  describe  the  different  parts 
of  the  Cornish  valve. 

f and  f are  respectively  the  lower  and  upper  scats,  the  upper  seat  being  formed  on  the  circumference 
of  a disk  supported  by  a cross ; g g,  cast  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  forming  the  lower  seat ; the  valve  A 
is  formed  by  a hollow  cylinder,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  turned  in,  as  shown,  forms  the  valve- 
face  * ; that  rests  on  the  seat /,  and  the  upper  part  also  turned  in,  forms  the  valve-face  i ; that  rests  on 
the  seat  f\  k k are  ribs  cast  on  the  inside  of  the  valve  to  guide  it ; l is  a cross  by  which  the  valve  is 
lifted  by  the  valve-stem. 
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The  steam-valve  A,  thus  drawn  and  described,  does  not  differ  materially,  if  in  any  respect,  from  a 
Cornish  double-beat  valve ; and  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  it  in  order  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  to  alter  it,  the  alteration  constituting  the  material  part  of  the  invention. 

It  will  be  observed  by  a reference  to  the  drawings  tliat  the  position  of  the  exhaust- valve  with  respect 
to  the  steam -passages,  and  also  with  regnrd  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  opened,  is  such  that  if  it  were 
made  similar  to  the  valve  just  descrilied,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  would  force  it  from  its  seat  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  valve  sliall  be  retained  on  its  scat  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
that  the  seat  formed  on  the  disk  supported  by  the  ribs  shall  be  larger  in  diameter  than  the  seat  tliat 
forms  the  circular  opening  through  which  the  steam  passes.  In  order  to  effect  this,  a ring  is  attached 
to  the  valve,  forming  the  tearing  for  the  smaller  seat,  this  ring  being  smaller  in  diameter  Ouan  the  disk; 
there  is  also  a ring  attached  to  this  disk,  forming  the  larger  seat.  W e are  thus  enabled  to  put  the  valve 
together  by  slipping  the  smaller  ring  over  the  disk,  and  then  by  attaching  the  larger  ring  to  the  disrk, 
and  finally  by  slipping  the  valve  over  the  disk  and  attaching  it  to  the  smaller  ring. 

The  faces  of  this  valve  having  respectively  the  smaller  and  larger  diameter  are  represented  respect- 
ively by  n and  n,  resting  on  the  seats  o and  o’ ; p is  the  disk  supported  by  the  cross  a.  The  valve  is 
formed  in  two  pieces  by  bolting  it  to  the  ring  r,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  smaller  valve-lace  n is  shown ; 
the  disk  is  also  formed  into  two  pieces,  by  bolting  to  the  disk  p the  ring  a,  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
larger  valve  seat  o'  is  shown.  To  put  the  valve  in  its  place1,  the  ring  r must  lie  slipped  over  the  disk  p, 
then  the  ring  a must  be  bolted  to  the  disk  p,  and  finally  the  remainder  of  the  valve  must  be  slipped 
over  the  disk  p and  ring  *,  and  bolted  to  the  ring  r ; u is  a cross  by  which  the  valve  is  lifted  by  the 
valve-stem,  1 1 are  ribs  to  guide  the  valve.  From  the  position  in  which  this  valve  m is  shown  in  refer- 
ence to  the  steam  passages,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  when  the  valve  is  closed  the  pressure  of  steam  will  be 
below  the  valve,  aud  the  vacuum  will  be  above  the  valve ; it  will  alio  be  seen  from  the  construction  of 
the  valve  tliat  it  will  be  held  down  on  its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  acting  from  below. 
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